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HEAR-IIUNTING.^ 


Am. niftn wlio are eloquent on tlie 
rrnelty of hunting, beat their wives. 
That is a general rule, admitting of 
no exceptions. There is another. 
All men who stammer on the cruelty 
of hunting, are beaten by their wives. 
Fortunately these clasHCs arc not nu- 
merous, otlierwise we should be a 
cock-pecked and hen-pecked gene- 
ration. Humanity, in the long run, 
rejoices in pursuing unto the deatli, 
on foot or horaeback, lions, tigers, 
bears, wolves, hyenas, foxes, marts, 
and hares. Were you to talk to him- 
self of the cruelty of killing a lion, 
he would stun you with a roar of de- 
rision — to a tiger. Ins stripes would 
wax blacker and brighter in contempt 
— to a bear, he would hug you to 
his heart, as the choicest ot all ima- 
ginable ninnies — to a wolf, he would 
suspect you of being a man-trap — 
to a hyena, he would laugh in your 
face— to a fox, he would give you 
such a brush as you never had in 
your life — to a inai*t, he would look 
so sweet upon you that you would be 
scented like a milliner — to a hare, he 
would prick up his ears in vain emu- 
lation of the length of your own, and 
wond(*r to see an ass among the 
Uipeds. They all piu'fectly well know 
that they were made to be hunted — 
that they are provided, to fit them for 
that end, with certain organs and 
members, which otlierwise would be, 
comparatively speaking, of little or 
no use, and would get so rusty, that 


ere long the creatures would be al- 
most incapable of locomotion, and 
would absolutely die of fat — the most 
cruel death in all the catalogue. 
Therefore, let Sir John Brute "and 
Jerry Sneak henceforth — on the suh- 
jeet of hunting — belong to the dumb 
animals. 

Lion-hunting and t4ger-liuniiug are 
merely cat-biintiug on a consideiWuly 
larger scale ; — wolf-hunting and fbx- 
liuiitiiig are the same moditied by cli- 
mate;— of mart and Imre-buntiug, 
more, liereafter but of bear-bunt- 
ing it is now our intention to speak, 
under the guidance and direction of 
ourspoitiiig friend Mr Lloyd, who 
was born undtT Ursa Major, and 
does credit to the celestial sign of 
Bruin. 

The passion of the chase is strong 
in Mr Lloyd’s constitution. It seems 
for years to have beWi bis ruling j)as- 
sioii, and to have made liiiu u perfect 
model of perpetual motion. But like 
all other passions, ruling or ruh^d, it 
can be thrown olf ad lihitvm by a 
strong-bodied, stvong-iniiKh'd man. 
All of them, we bold, me in our 
own power, and at our own disposal. 
True, that while they are at their 
acme they burry us aivay like whirl- 
winds. But then they are whirlwinds 
of our own raising, and we are still 
the magicians who can cither allay 
the storm, or leap out of it, down 
upon the soft calm green of tramp lil- 
Ijty and peace. Take ambition. You 
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see the same man mad lor power or 
fame in spring:, and in suiiiiner Ij-iiig 
lialf-asleep on a Jiillside, conversing 
dreamily with the clouds. Take 
Love. Ill May, a youiif: gentleman 
knows of llie existence m this world 
but of one aiibiirii-liaired, hazel-eyed, 
fragile-figured angel, with a slim an- 
kle and small foot — and on thetwelfth 
of August he is llh-ting w^th a red- 
headed Highland goatherdess, sup- 
porteil on pedestals barely liiiman, 
and the terror of all worms. Just so 
with any other sport. In VVerme- 
landand Dalecarlia, Mr Lloyd’s whole 
soul was filled with bears. Then and 
there, 

** How easy was a bush supposed a bear !*’ 

Ju sleep, Bi'uin hugged him in his 
arras —awake. Bruin liobhied be- 
fore that inward eye Avbich is the 
bliss of solitude.” Betweim sleep- 
ing and waking, one <*ry Avas in his 
cars — Tin? Bear — the Bear!” And 
had he died <»f fever — which, thank 
Heaven, Ihj did not — he would haA’e 
ropfimnded his medical ami religious 
ghostly— with 
apostroplh''^ to Bruiii, Occasionally 
the violence liis jiassion Avas a 
little relieved by a aud tran- 

sient change of its ob/^^rl — a wolf, 
for example, a lyiiv, a cap^urailzie, 
or a saJftjori. But aa^c defy any 
man to cherisJi a permanent pas- 
sion for a Avolf, ’Tis a dirty, din- 
gy-coloured, lean, hungry, cruel, 
cowardly brute, Avhom ’tAVould be 
ayiiig an undeserved compliment to 
ill otherAvise than in a pitfall, into 
AvJiich no sooner does the villain jday 
plump, than his base heart dies with- 
in him ; he coils himself up like a 
sick turnspit, jiretends for a Avliile 
to be a carcass, and, ere long, is so, 
out of pure, filthy bodily fear. As 
for your lynx, lie is a person AvitU 
Avliom Ave have little or no aci^uaint- 
ance ; but, though sharp-sighted 
cnougli, Ave believe, he seems to be 
an insignificant devil; if not really 
scarce, ‘ lie generally contrives to 
make himself so ; and it is not to bo 
Ruj)pns(‘d that a man of Mr Lloyd*s 
abilities Avould give liimself thetrou- 
l)le to pursue such a pitiful indivi- 
dual. Of the capc'Tcailzie on his pine, 
and of tlie salmon in his pool, heaven 
forfend tliat avcj should ever speak 
ill any other terms but those or the 
Jdghest respect and admiration. But 


the foathorod and the finned people, 
the one dwelling in air, and the other 
in water, do not readily enter into 
the same day or night-dream with the 
bear, to whom they have little, indeed 
no resemblance, hut are entitled — 
each per sc — ^to the whole of our 
imagination. Accordingly, though, 
throughout these most amusing and 
interesting volumes, they do noAv and 
then whirr from the forests and 
plunge, in the floods, the hear is the 
prevailing, paramount, and predomi- 
nant object of our friend's passion. 
He scampers in every paragraph, and 
gives up the ghost at the end of every 
chapter. The Avliole AV’^ork is deliglil- 
fully redolent of hides and talloAV ; 
and so full is our fancy at this mo- 
ment of images of hears, tliat the 
very hands now tracing tliis rambling 
article, seem covered Avitli hair,— 
Very paws, nfi you xnSglit say 
and most alarming would they be, 
were they to squeeze the " doAviiy 
fist,” and encircle the tender waist, 
of a virgin in the Gallopadc. 

There is something exceedingly 
contenijitible in visiting, nou'-a-days, 
Frain*e and Italy, Paris and Jloine. 
The talk of such tourists is wersh in- 
deed — ^iiay, young gentlemc»n are tire- 
some at table who have gone up or 
dowm the Rhine. All the world and 
his wife have visited all the cities In 
Euro])e. But give us for our love 
and money, a man like Mr Lloyd, a 
gentleman, a scholar, and a sports- 
man, who has swept on skidor 
through the frozen forests of Scandi- 
navia. Snow is inspiring, and ice 
bracing to the nerves of the soul ; Jn 
narrating adventures in such a clime 
and country, a man’s style gets as 
gjowing and ruddy as his cheeks — 
as rapid as the motion of his limbs 
on snow-skates; — in writing about 
bears, ho leaps over a chasm witli 
as much agility as in hunting them— 
and his reader never falls asleep, so 
anxious is he to be in at tlie death. 

As for picturesque description of 
scenery, our author seems to have 
lost no time in looking at it, and he 
loses none in describing it ; but he 
gives UR many striking toucJies as 
he moves along, and at the close of 
the volume, we feel that our^ imagi- 
nation has been enriched with ma- 
terials out of which to form to itself 
Hcandinavion forest scenery at once 
singular and magnificenti Some 
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night-bivouaclk’s are painted with .nine miles lotiff, tlie R&dfr. He oc- 
fn*eat spirit. eupied a siiigte room^ twenty feet 

W(* admire Mr Lloyd. He is a fine square, in a peasant’s cottage. Its 
Bpcciineii of an Kuglisb gentleman, great comfort was a lai'ge open fire- 
bold, iree, active, intelligent, ob- place or heardi — ^much needed— for 
servant, good-humoured, and gene- on one occasion, when a friend had 
i-ous, — no would-be wit — no paltry paid him a visit from Stockholm, 
painter of the picturesque, — above some port wine, which he had brought 
all, no pedant and philosopher, for- along with him, and over which they 
sooth — like your paid and profes- had Ijeeir enjoying themselves— as 
Niouul vagrants, a? ho go u]) and down was right — in a sort of Noctes Am- 
iintry liook-making, and article- brosianse, till past midnight — Tem- 
niongeriiig to order, haunted all tlie perance Societies would not do there 
while hy the. image of some fai’-off —was next morning frozen into so 
editor or publisher, and living at inns solid a mass, that they were unable 
like bagmen, at tin* rate of two gui- to get a drop of it out of the bottles, 
neas a-slieet. Mr Tiloyd’s mind was Here lie soon formed the friendship 
wJiolIy engrossed liy’his own wild of Mr Falk, head-ranger or chief hunt- 
and adventurous Seandinavian life; iiig-master of the Wermeland forests, 
but Avlien it was iloAAm, lie then be- which title alone would have given 
gan 1o lead it over again in itiiaginar him, the rank of acaptainiiithe Swe- 
tioii, — and, fo ! “ Field Sports of the dish army# But in addition to this, 
North of liurope I” and in consequence of his nieritorious 

Mr 1 Joyd, it appears, was four services in having ridded the coun- 
yi'ars wand eriiig over almost all parts try of v^ery many noxious animals, 
of Sraiidinavia. In the summer of lie had received the Jionorary title 
1 827, he lived at some eighty miles to of Hof .Uiginiistre, or Huuting-maBter 
th(‘ northward of (’arlstad, a town to the (hmrt, which put him on the 
situated at the northern <*xtreinity footing of a colonel. He was a tall 
of the noble lake ^\'(*nern, among the and handsome man, about forty years 
largest and finest in Kuroia*. The of age; his appearance, with which 
l)roviiic(* of Wermeland is about a his actions fully accorded, denoting 
hundred and fifty miles in length, hy liim to he possessed of great quick- 
orie liundred in breadth, containing ness and intelligence. In the difterent 
about l,i0,U00 inhabitants. TJie more skalh^ or battues, which lie had com- 
iiortlierii jiarts are hilh% mountain- nianded, he had killed, many of them 
ous, almost one continued forest — with his own gun, 100 bears — 1>ut in 
studded with niiinerous fine lakes, all his conflicts never had received a 
andvvateredhy several large streams, wound. This gentleman found Mr 
Of the multitude of lakes we may Lloyd an apt scholar; and under his 
torm some idea, from iho ])ans]i of tuition the Englishman soon became 
Tuna in Norrlfind, which is com- as good a chasseur as in all Sweden, 
nioiily said to contain ns many lakes Mr Lloj’d gives many interesting de- 
as lliero are days in the y<*ar. tails ot the domestic economy and 
Tliroughout th(» whole range which cliaracter of the Swedish peasantry; 
separates Sweden from Norway, na- and his volumes are well worth bwy» 
ture assumes a most imposing aspect, ing for the sake of these alono; but 
and is sometimes seen on a imignifi- at present we have less tq do witli 
cent scab*. " the boors than tlie hears — and there* 

There the winter is most severe, fore must forget our landlord, Sven 
the snovy usually remaining on the Janssori, tliougU somewhat of a bear 
ground six months ; but the summers himself, for sake of the veritablcBruin. 
ar'e, in general, excessively warm. But one moment of dogs, Mr 
and vegetation proportionately rapid Lloyd had three: — Brunette, with 
ami rich. The principal riv'er in pricked ears, and, but for her tail, 
Wermeland is the Klai’, which, rising which turned over her back, like a 
in th<» Norwegian mountains, after a fox. She was a great coward, and 
course of three hundred miles, falls frigUteiw.d almost out of her senses 
into the WenorUjiiear Carlstad. Mr at the sight or smell of a wild beast, 
Lloyd fixed his residence at a small but iiiconiparahle at capercailzies, 
hamlet, called Stjern, near the Klar, Hector was black, vvdth cai-s pricked, 
and on tlie bank of a lake eight or tail curled, and in appearance a cur. 
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Mr Lloyd purchased him in Norway, 
from aceleDratedboaT-hunter,named 
]^uiel Anderson, residing at a place 
cdled Tissjoberget, who said he had 
Idlled in his day sixty beara, and thir- 
teen of them with the aid of Hector. 
But Mr Lloyd had to exclaim— 

** Hea quantum mutatua ab iUo 

Hectore!” 

For he by no means turned out the 
capital dog his master’s representa- 
tion had led him to expect. The 
third was Paijas, or Harlequin,— of a 
i good size, very strongly built, and, 
witli the exception of his toes, which 
were white, he was of a coal-black 
colour, — his ears were pricked, — and 
his tail, which was bushy, he usually 
carried much in the manner of a fox, 
while his countenance depicted, and 
truly, a great deal of courage. He, 
too, was a Norwegian, and present- 
ed to Mr Lloyd by Mr Falk. But 
he was old, and somewhat worn, 
nnd now incapable of great exertion, 
though in liis younger days, a better 
dog for bears had never been seen 
in that part of Sweden. In his puppy- 
hood, the first time he saw a bear, he 
flew at his iiead, and attempted to 
fasten, hut was seized in the. iron 
'^paws of the brute, and dashed with 
violence on the snow ; his master, at 
that time a celebrated chasseur, 
came to the rescue ; but Harlequin 
ever after tempered his courage with 
caution, and would hang on the 
hind-quarters of Bruin, worrying 
him for leagues through the woods. 
Such were Mr Lloyd’s four-foot- 
ed friends, with the two latter of 
'which he did wonders. At one 
time, that noble animal, the Elk, 
abounded in all parts of Scandinavia. 
But Mr Lloyd tells us it is now sel- 
dom to be seen, and then only in par- 
ticular ^stricts — ^the line of demar- 
. cation running between Sweden and 
Norway a hundred miles to the 
northward of his abode. Roebuck and 
red-deer are there, too, to be found ; 
and rein-deer are still numerous in 
the north, Mr Lloyd having fallen in 
with them in a wild state, as well 
upon the Hardanger and Douvre 
mountains in Norway, as upon the 
'grange of hills separating Swedish 
r' from Norwegian Lapland. But now 
for bears. 

A bear is a fine fellow — ^whether 
' white, black,brown, or grizzled— pug- 
Hgcious, voracious, salacious, and sa- 


gacious;— at times full of fun and 
frolic as O’Dolierty — next liour grave 
as the Archbishop of Canterhury ; 
— to-day feeding (‘.untentedly, like Sir 
Richard Phillips, on vegct^les — to- 
morrow, like any alderman, devour- 
ing an ox. Always rough and ready, 
his versatility is beyond all admira- 
tion. Behold him lor months sound 
asleep, as if in churcli— he awakes, 
and sucks his paw:, with alacrity and 
elegance — then away over the snows 
like a hairy hun'icane. He richly de- 
serves hunting for the highest consi- 
derations — and for the lowest, only 
think on— Pomatum. 

Tiie Scandinavian bear — ^generally 
a dark brown — ^biit frequently black, 
and then he is largest— and some- 
times silver — for you seldom see two 
skins altogether alike— is, as we have 
hinted, fond of flesh ; but auts and 
vegetables compose his principal 
food. Indeed, that excellent autho- 
rity, Mr Falk, very justly ohserves, 
that an animal which is able to de- 
vour a moderate-sized coiv in twenty- 
four hours, would, if flesh formed 
the chief i>art of its sustenance, de- 
stroy all the herds in the country. 
He thinks that the destruction which 
the bear commits upon cattle is ofleii 
owing to the latter attacking him in 
thefirst instance; fur, when provoked 
by the bellowing and pursuit of him, 
which not iinfrequently conimeiice 
as soon as tliey get a view of him, 
he then displays his superior strength, 
falls foul of tiiem, and eats them up 
before sunset. Bears, Mr Falk says, 
may reside in the neighbourhood of 
cattle for years without doing them 
any injury, if they will but keep quiet ; 
yet it is etfually notorious that tliey 
will HOinetimes visit herds solely from 
the desire of prey. Young bears sel- 
dom molest cattle; but old bears, 
after having been insulted by them, 
and eaten a few, often become very 
destructive, and passionately fond of 
beef. Beef every day, however, palls 
on tlie palate ot a bear, just as ton- 
jours perdrix did on that of Henry 
the Fourth of France. Accordingly, 
he varies his diet judiciously, by au 
intermixture of roots, the leaves and 
small branches of the aspen, iiioun- 
tain-ash, and other trees, sueli suc- 
culent plants as angelica and moun- 
tain-thistle, and berries, to which he 
is very partial — during the autumn 
devouring vast quantities of ripe 
cranberriCR, blaebenics, raspberries, 
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i^trawberrlcH, c]oud<>lH!rri 6 s, and otliea*- 
borricH common to the Scandinavian 
foroNtfi ; and there can be no doubt 
that in a garden he would be an ugly 
customer among the m-ozets. Ripe 
corn he also eats, and Renting him- 
Hclt* on hi.s hauiicheH in a field of it, 
he collects, with his outstretched 
arms, nearly a sheaf at a time — ^what 
a contrast to Ruth! — and munches 
the ears at his leisure. By way of 
condiment, he sucks honey— plun- 
dering the, peasants of tlieir bee- 
hives; and, to subdue the excess of 
swoetnesH, he ever and anon takes a 
moiithriil of aiits, of which the taste 
is known to all amateurs of aedds 
t<» be ]mngeiit. “ If any of these little 
creatures,” quoth Professor Nill- 
son, sting him in a tender part, he 
b(‘ comes angry ini mediately, and scat- 
Un s around the wliole ant-hill.” That 
is s<-arcely decorous in a “ budge 
doctor of the. stoic fur;” but it is 
good exerc.ise, and promotes diges- 
tion. Mr Lloyd says, “ This may be 
pmdeclly true, for all I know to tlie 
contrary; if so, however, I appre- 
hend the bear is generally in an ill- 
Iminour witli the ants; because, 
wlierever I have met with any of 
tlieir nests at which the bear had 
been feeding, they had most com- 
monly been turned inside out” On 
the other liand, when a bear gets old, 
grows sick, and dies, the ants pay 
him back in bis own coin ; and, with- 
out getting angry, pick him— poma- 
tum and all — to the bones. This, in 
Scand i uavia —as else where— is called 
tit for tat 

During the Rummer, of course, the 
bear is always as lean as a post— 
blit hi autumn, as fat as a pillow, 
lie. is not often found in ]ioor billy 
c.ouiitries, but in the wildest recesses 
of the forest, where there are mo- 
rasses and wild wood-fruit in abun- 
dance. These are his favourite haunts. 
Towards the end of October, he 
leaves off eating altogether for that 
year; his^ bowels and stomach be- 
come quite empty, and conU'acted 
into a very small compass, while 
the extremity of tliem is closed by 
an indurated substance, which in 
Sweden is called tupp&u He re- 
tire.s to his den, and very wisely falls 
asleep. Professor Nillson avers lie 
gets wttcr and fatter in his slumbers 
on to the cud of February ; but Mr 
Lloyd is sceptical on that point; be- 


cause, says he, ** in the first place, it 
seems contrai'y to reasson ; and, in the 
next,* I do not Icnow how the point 
is to be ascertained.” Hcire we 
take port with the hunter against t 3 ie 
Professor ; yet one thing is certain, 
tliat, let the bear be killod at wha^ 
period of the winter he may, our 
gentleman |0r lady is always embonr 
point, nor^au you feci his ribs. He 
retains his fat from the time he lies 
down in the early part of winter, till 
he rises in spring ; and that is surely 
08 much, if not more, than you can 
have any reason to expect. As 
spring approaches, he shakes off his 
lethargy — parts with his tappen^ 
and enters on a new career of (;ows, 
antR, branches, plants, honey, bci'ries, 
and corn. Rarely— and but very 
rai*ely — ^lie passes his tappen during 
winter — ana then hebecoincs ascare- 
crow. At first his stomach is nice, 
and he eats sparingly — not more, per- 
haps, than a large dog; confining him- 
self to ants ana other delicacies, till 
his stomach has resurfled its natural 
tone, and then he devours almost 
every thing edible that comes in his 
way, according to his usual practice 
during the preceding autumn. 

TJie story of the bear sucking his 
paws for nourish meiLt,Mr Lloyd justly 
says, has long since been exploded ; 
but still lie does suck his paws — and 
the question is — Why?^ Mr Lloyd 
says, he has reason to believe that the 
bear obtains a new skin on the balls 
of his feet during the winter. If, 
therefore, he does suck his paws-— 
and there is generally some truth in 
all old beliefs — may it not be done, 
he asks, for the puiqiosc of facilita- 
ting this operation of nature? We 
think it is very likely so. Some tame 
bears in our author’s possession, were 
constantly sucking or mumbling their 
paws ; the operation, which was of- 
ten continued for hours together, 
being attended witli a murmuring 
kind of noise, which might be beard 
at some distance. In consequence 
of this, tlieir Icjgs or feet were co- 
vered witli saliva, or rather foam, 
which by ignorant people' might not 
improbably be taken for the milk 
wiiicli it was at one time said the 
bear was in the habit of extracting 
from his paws. But it was not the 
want of food that caused Mr Lloyd’s 
bears to be so continually mouthing, 
for they were seen to be Uius cu- 
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most Commonly iinmediotely 

after they had been fed. 

It is a calumny ^iust the cubs to 
asBcrti that when first bom they are 
mishapen lumps, which the mother 
licks into form. They are no more 
idiishapen lumps than the young of 
other animals — say man — ^but "bears 
in miniature.” The lady-mother bear 
is generally confined abo^ the end 
of January, or in the course of Fe- 
bruary, and has from one to four at 
a birth. She suckles her progeny 
until summer is well advanced ; and 
should she happen to be enceinte 
again in the same year, she does not 
suffer her former cubs to share her 
den next winter, but prepares (|iiar- 
ters for them in the neighbour- 
hood, within an easy walk. The suc- 
ceeding summer, however, she is fol- 
lowed by botli litters, who pass the 
ensuing winter all together in the 
mother's den. Some people have 
talked of seeing thirty bears in one 
s^uad scampering through tlu^ Swe- 
dish woods. TJut they are not gre- 
garious; and such tales arc oitlier 
lies altogether, or a double family, 
with Madame Mi>re at their head, 
amounting, pcrliaps, to some half 
dozen souls, have been multiplied by 
wonder into a whole regiment. 

The bear is a fast and good swim* 
mer — quite a Byron. In hot weather 
he bathes frequently, and runs about 
to dry himself in the air and sun, 
just like an Edinburgh citizen on the 
beach at Portobello. All the world 
knows he is a capital climber, and 
like ourselves, or any other rational 
animal, on descending trees or pre- 
cipices, always comes down back- 
wards. In a natural state he walks 
well on his hind-legs, and in that po- 
sition can carry the heaviest burdens. 
Professor Nillson, erudite in bears, 
says, that he has been seen walking on 
his hinder feet along a small tree that 
stretched across a river, bearing a 
dead horse in his fore-paws. He is 
very fleet— continues to gi'ow until 
his twentieth, and lives until his fif- 
tieth year. The Scandinavian bear 
occasionally attains to a very great 
size. Mr Lloyd killed one that weigh- 
ed four hundred and sixty pounds— 
and as it was in the winter-time, when 
hu stomach was contracted, he was 
p Wably lighter by fifty or sixty 
pounds than ho would have been du- 
ring the autumnal months. The Pro- 


fessor speaks of one tlial^ when olunff 
on a pole, ten men could with dii* 
hculty caiTy a short distance, and 
that weighed, he thinks, not less than 
seven hundred and fifty pounds Eng- 
lish. It was killed durine the au- 
tumnal months ; and it hou so enor* 
mous a Btomacli, as almost to re* 
semble a cow in calf. After recei- 
ving several balls, he daslied at the 
cordon of people* who surrounded 
him, and severely woimded seven of 
them in succession — one, in tliirty- 
seven different places, and so se- 
riously in the head that liis brains 
were visible. One of Mr h'alk’s un- 
der-keepers assured Mr Lloyd, that 
he had killed even much larger, 
the fat of which alone weighed one 
hundred pounds —and its wrists were 
so immeiiHe, that with both of his own 
two huge hands, he was unable to 
span either of them by npAvards of 
an inch. " It was,” says Mr Ijloyd, 
" a Daniel Lambert among his spe- 
cies,” — or ratlier an Irish giant. The 
powers of such animals must be in- 
deed tremendouB— for as the Swedes 
say, " together with th(» wit of oim 
man, he has the strength of ten.” 
Sometimes they elimb on to the roofs 
of cow-houses; tear them off; and 
having thus gained ad mi trance to the 
inmates, tJiey slaughter and carry 
them away, by shoA'ing or lifting them 
through the aperture by which they 
themselves had entered. Capital 
Cracksmen, Mr Lloyd lieard of a 
bear that, in the agonies of death, 
thinking he had got his opponent in 
liis arms, hugged a tree, and tore it 
up by the roots in his fall. Inferior 
animals he strikes at once Avitli Ids 
paws on the foi*c part of the In^ad, 
laying bare the Avhole skull and bcut- 
iiitr it in ; but Mr Lloyd never knew 
of any case in Avhich a bear either 
hugged a person in his arms, or 
struck at him ivith his forepaw in 
the same manner as a tiger or a cat. 
He seems to tumble men down, and 
then to fasten Ids teeth in their arms 
or throat. A Swedish boor alleged, as 
tlie reason of this difference in Bruin’s 
procedure with men and animals, 
that " he supposed he was forbidden 
by Providence.” Mr Lloyd gives us 
many anecdotes of the strength and 
ferocity of bears. On one occasion 
a bear dashed in among some Cattle, 
and first dispatching a slieep, slew a 
woll-grown heifer, and carried it cn'er 
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a strong fonco of four or five feet in 
height into a wood. Having been 
fri^tened from his prev, lie abscond- 
ed, and the peasants, felling several 
trees, placed them over the dead car- 
cass. But Bruin soon returned to 
the spot, and having by his enormous 
strength removed tiie trees, he had 
not left an ounce of ilesh on the 
bones— and of the bones themselves 
but a few fragments. 

Yet liears seldom — never — cat up 
the young children that wntch the 
herds. Occasionally they devour a 
woman ; but only when she foolishly 
attacks them, as in a case recorded 
by Doctor Mellerlong, wlio was an 
eye-witness to a hand, wliich was all 
that was loft by a bear, of a woman 
who had chosen to hit iiim on the 
head with a billet of wood. .Ian 
Firiiie, one of Mr Lloyd’s Swedish 
friends, informed him that a bull was 
attacked by a rather small bear in 
the forest, when, striking his horns 
into his assailant, ho pinned him 
against a tree. In this situation they 
were both found dead ; the bull from 
starvation, and the bear from wounds. 
A bear is a match for a dozen wolves. 
Daniel Jaiisson, one of Mr Lloyd’s 
guides, informed him that once du- 
ring the chase, tvlien he and Ids coin- 

t iaiiions were far behind both the 
lear and a dog that was jmrsuing 
him, a drove ot live wolves — as they 
knew by their tracks in the snow — at- 
tacked and devoured the dog. They 
had afterwards attacked the bear, but 
after a severe coullict, as was appa- 
rent from the sUite of the snow, and 
tlic tpiaiitity of hair both from the 
bear and tl»e wolves that was lying 
about the place, the bear came oil' 
victorious, and was afterwards killed 
by the hunters, with his skin usedess 
from the bites of the wolves. Jan 
Finnc mentioned two instances of 
beps having been killed by wolves 
—in the one c-ase, seven wolves, and 
in the other, eleven, having been en- 
gaged in the combat. From the icn- 
menso powers of the bear, if his liiud- 

S uarters were protected, as in his 
en, Mr Lloyd minks ho would be a 
match for at least a score of wolves. 
He frequently attacks horses. With 
one of nis terrible paws the ferocious 
brute keeps ids hold of the poor 
horse, While with the other, he retards 
his progress by grasping at the trees. 
He thus destroys— imd then devours 


him. Sometimes tlie beai*, by grasp- 
ing with one of his jmws at the sur- 
rounding trees, as he is caiTicd along 
by tlie wounded home, tears them 
up by the roots. But it the tree 
stands fast, so doei the horse — such 
is the enormous power jof the bear’s 
muscular arm. That a beoi* should 
run down a horse, seems strange; 
but Sw^ed^li borses are often not 
very speedy, and doubtless lose tlieir 
senses through fear. The bear never 
uses bis teeth till he brings his vic- 
tim down; but strikes him on tlie 
back and sides witli his dre,adfiil ])awa 
as if with a sledge hai inner. Bears 
are often killed by the hunters, with 
their faces disfigured apparently by 
the kicks of liorses. Tlie wounds 
luilicted by bears on cattle are hide- 
ous. In tlie. back and neck of a horse, 
Mr Lloyd saw holes of sm‘li a size, 
that he could have buried both his 
liands in them ; aud he has heard of 
the whole of the hiiid-({inu‘ters of a 
cow or a horse having been aclually 
devoured, and yet the poor creatures 
found alive. 

Such is a bliglit skotcli of the cJia- 
racter and conituou achievements of 
the Scandinavian bear, whom Mr 
liloyd went to Jiunt in the forests. 
He thinks, both from jiersoual (*xpe- 
rieiice, aud from information rhniied 
from utliers, that these aniinaJs are 
exceedingly scarce now throughout 
.Scandinavia; aud that should such 
progressive inroads as have of late 
years been made in tlie forest conti- 
nue, there is a fair cliani'c of the 
breed being exteriniiiateil in tlie 
course of aiiotliei* century or two. 
Formerly they wen*, to be found in 
all parts of Sweden ; now, they arc 
rarely to be iicard of in the more 
southern provinces of that kingdom. 
They disappear with the great vvoods. 
Our countrymen, however, see bears 
whenever they choose to do so ; and 
never more readily than in those dis- 
tricts where, Mr Lloyd truly says, 
they have ceased to exist for a cen- 
tury. 

Let us suppose ourselves, then, to 
be along with our clever and spirited 
friend Mr Lloyd, at Malung, luDale- 
carlia, ambitious of capturing and 
killing the lord of the Scandinavian 
forests. From the map, we should 
suppose this place must be some 
sixty or eighty miles from Stjern— 
the road> such as it is, lying iur the 
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most part throiigU a wild range of verge from all points; and within 
forest, destitute of in}»abitants. Near this the skall was, of course, to ter- 
to the hamlet of Ytter, or Lower minate. As the eastern side of the 
MaluDg, where there is a consider- country intended to be embraced by 
able population, the party fell down the shall was flanked by rivers, lakes, 
upon the western branch of tlie river &c. — obstacles which, unless hard- 
Dal, which floors almost in a line pressed, wild beasts seldom attempt 
parallel Avith the Klar. Between to pass — ^a large portion of the people 
tlu^se two streams, the deeply wooded were left to form the remainder of 
country is in ore uumerou^y infested the cordon; and in consequence, 
with irild beasts than perhaps any Avhen first placed* in position, it was 
other part of Sweden. The governor calculated that they would not be at 
of the province had ordered a shall to more than fifty paces apart from each 
take place on the 11th of June, 1827, otlier. In the great range of cquii- 
in consequence of the great devasta- try to he hunted on this occasion, 
tion which the bears had committed there were neither lakes nor rivers ; 
among the horses and cattle in that the nights were short; and as bears, 
part of tlic country. One of those and other wild beasts, were known 
ferocious animals, in particular, (his to be numerous thereabouts, vast 
tracks being known in consequence slaughter was anticipated. But it 
of his having lost a claw,) killed, it appears that the skall, though con- 
Avas said, not less than three horses sistingof various divisions, each with 
in a singh; night. Mr Lloyd once its leader, Avas very badly command- 
saw a tra]) that had been set for this ed and conducted. By the laws of 
folloA\' : a frame of timbers placed Sweden, every house wliere cattle is 
over a horse Avliich he had recently kept is required to contriliute one 
destroyed, oivthe top of Avhich large man as a contingent to the skall ; and 
quantities of stones were laid, so should a Sunday or other holiday iii- 
tiiat, in the event of its falling upon tervene prior to the skall takingplace, 
him, tlie AATight of It might crush him a little before the conclusion of di- 
in pieces. Tlie bear, however, Avas vine Avorship, a notification is given 
not to be llnis caugbt ; for, instead out from the pulpit, specifying the 
of nmkiiig his entry at the mouth of number of people required, Uui dis- 
the trap, as had been anticipated, ti*icta Avhence they are to come, and 
he removed the stones, and broke the day, hour, and place of rendez- 
through tlie top of it, and thus got voiis. Strictly speaking, neither avo- 
possession of the horse AAithout any men nor boys ought to form a part of 
danger to himself. A shall is a battue, it, but diat rule is often transgressed 
implying a number of people act- by die boy s, and sometimes by the avo- 
ing in concert, and engagea in the men. “ As in most cases,” quoth Mr 
chase of wild animals. This one was Lloyd, “ Avild beasts arc turned by 
to be conducted on a very grand the shouts of the people, and as the 
scale. It was to be composed of fif- sex in Scuudinavia liave to the full as 
teen hundred men, and to cmhi ace, good use of their tongues as our fair 
at its first setting out, a tract of conn- countrywomen, 1 am not sure tliat 
tiy of about sixty miles incircumfe- they are not almost as useful auxU 
reure. The shall-plats, or skall-place, liaries in a skall as their male coin- 
wus situated on the side of a lake pauioiis. Indeed, if it comes to real 
(Wan) about twenty miles to die fighting, Avomen will often keep their 
eastAvard of Molung. This was an ground on these occasions, and I have 
area, in the form of a half circle, the heard of instances in Avhich they have 
diameter of AA'hicli might be about comeintoactual personal conflict with 
two or three hundred paces, mai'ked the bear, and conducted themselves 
by a pathway cut through die forest, in the most gallant manner.” Dogs 
This pailiAvay aa-os called die shoots are never allowed in skalls, for were 
ing4inc; and for some little distwee they to be at large, they would irri- 
in advance of it, the underw^d, tate and annoy the bears to diat de- 
wherc it happened to be thick, was gree that they would probably break 
rleai'ed away, so that the view of the dtroiigh all obstacles, 
shooter might not be obstructed. On The skall moved foiwards, on the 
this line, the people, after driving the morning of Monday the llth June, 
country before them, were to con- and about mid-day an Wednesday, 
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approadied tbc skall-platB. Very bad 
Older, however, had been kept, and 
through wide gaps on the line, many 
aniiriatB made their escape. The line 
became closer and more regular to- 
wards the close of the march — and 
our author thus describes the result 

“ In this new position I had not rc^ 
iniiiiicd more than a minute or two, when 
the heavy firing; to my left, evidently ra- 
pidly advancing towards me, together with 
the trL'inundous shouts of the people, gave 
me plainly to understand soincthiiig was 
coming. In this I was not deceived ; for, 
in a few seconds, a large and noble-look- 
ing bear, liis head rather erect, and with 
tlie fire and spirit of a wai‘-lioi*sc in his 
appearance, dashed at full speed into the 
siiiall opening of which I have just made 
mention. His stay there, however, was but 
iiKunnitary ; for, seeing probably that the 
peo]de were too thick on the ground to 
give him n chance of escape, he wheeled 
about, and in another instant he was lost 
in the thicket. In the interim, however, 
I had time, though without taking any 
dellbcraitt aim, to discharge both my 
barrels (a double gnu made by John Man- 
ton, and a capital one of course) ; when 
one or hotli (»f my balls, us it was very 
e\ ident from the growl ho gave, took the 
desired ellect : lie did not, however, fall at 
the instant, though, after be had proceed- 
ed a few paces, and in that while it was 
said no ]*crsoi] fired at him, he fell to rise 
no more. 

I now commenced reloading ; but I 
hud only got a hull into one of inyhaiTels, 
when uiinihei' hear dashed into, and was 
almost as Instantaneously out of, my little 
opening ; so that, by the time 1 had taken 
lip iny gun from the ground and placed 
it (u my shoulder, lie was all but out of 
sight. I fired, however, at random ; but, 
a*, he WHS iu the thicket and went off, I 
had Tin means of ascertaining whether my 
bullet took effect or the contrary. 

** When one cunaidei*8 the appai'ciitly 
unwieldy shape of a bear, the pace that ho 
goes at, if the snow bo not very deep upon 
the ground, is really extraordinary. In 
tliis instance, these animals were gallop- 
ing ill every direction within the skull- 
plats, with the quickness and agility of 
so many rabbits. For the best of runnel’s 
to cHcaiH) from n boar in the open country 
is totally out of the question ; and indeed, 
n-ere tlic ground ever so favourable, a 
man, in the event of an attack, would 
have to lhaiik his stars if he could manage 
to got out of his way. 

*Mt was laughable, all this while, to 
see the pcasf^itsi or rather those with fire- 
arms ; for, du the slightest alarm being 


given, their guns were shouldered, and, 
with their fingers on the triggers, pointed 
towards the place whence the enemy 
might be expected to make his appearance. 
In general, however, there was an ex- 
pression depicted on their countenances, 
which looked to mo something beyond 
that of extreme interest ; indeed, 1 am al- 
most inclined to think their * over anxiety* 
in ^soq^ie instances, converted hares, of 
which there were numbers running tip 
and down, into bears, and that they fired 
at tiio former in conscr^uence. SkaHs, 
howevei’, 1 should remark, were of rare 
occurrence in that jiart of Sweden ; and 
the people were therefore less accustomed 
to the sight of beai's than in some other 
districts in Scandinavia. 

“ After a while, and when the firing 
had ceased along the whole line, that part 
of the cordon where I was stationed had 
orders to move forward. At first wc had 
to force our way through an almost im- 
))enctrably thick brake, which formed, as 
it were, a belt within the skall-pluts. 
Subsequently, however, we came to some 
enclosures deeply intersected with ravines 
immediately overhanging the Wan lake, 
from which Tve might then be at about 
two hundred and fifty paces distance. We 
now heard tremendous shouting, and pre- 
sently afterwards we saw a bear, at some 
forty or fifty paces fi'om the land, swim- 
ming for the opposite side of the lake. 
Its escape, how’ever, was next to impos- 
sible, as, to giiai'd against a circumstance 
of this kind happening, several boats bad 
been previously stationed on the water ; 
these went in immediate pursuit, when a 
shot or two through the head presently 
put the bear hors de combat ; and subse- 
quently wc observed its carcass towed to 
the land. 

“ The ground where wc now stood was 
considei'ably elevated, and commanded n 
fine prospect of the boundless forest which 
surrounded us on every side, as well as 
of the beautiful lake Wan, which lay im- 
mediately beneath us. Added to this, the 
chase by the boats, and the death of the 
bear in the water, together with the for- 
midable appearance of the fifteen or six- 
teen huttdi’ed armed men who composed 
ilio battue, and who, drawn up in the 
form of a crescent, and attired in as many 
various costumes us the number of parish- 
es they belonged to, were now fully in 
view, formed a picture that was both 
■highly intereeCing and animating. 

“ In the enclomiree were still some 
small brakes, and these, it may be suppo- 
sed, we took care to beat very cloedy, as 
nothing wasmorelikely than that awound- 
ed bear might have crept' into them for 
tiielter. We did uut| boweverf meet with 
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any of tihosa anlmal« ; butt from a cloae 
thicketf a lyuac, a fine loug^-legged fellow* 
nearly as red, and tnrice as large, as a foac* 
went oflf at an awkward gallop. ThU 
animal, or at least one of the same spe* 
clea, I had iireriously seen when we were 
firing at the bears ; but at that time 1 did 
not cai‘o to waste my powder and shot* 
when so much better game was on foot. 
When he first started, ho was within about 
fifteen paces oF me, and then 1 could pro- 
bably have killed him ; but at that time 
some of the people were in the line of my 
fire, and 1 was therefore obliged to let 
him go off unmolested. When he was at 
some sixty or seventy ]>aces distance, 1 
sent the contents of both my barrels after 
him, though, as far as I could judge. 
Without any effect ; liis escape, however, 
nits next to impossible, for the people at 
this time were eight or ten deep ; so, after 
running the gauntlet of twenty shots at 
the least, he was at length slaughtered. 

“ Thirty or forty hares were still with- 
in the cordon, perfectly bewildeied with 
the noise and uproar that was going for- 
ward. When, however, we had beaten the 
few remaining brak^ and ascertaiiied be- 
yond a doubt, that neither bear nor other 
wild beast was remaining, a war of exter- 
mination was carried on against them. 
Some of these poor animals were knocked 
on the head os they were running among 
the legs of the people ; whilst others, and 
by far the greater part, were shot ; this 
indeed was altogether coiitraiy to orders ; 
for, in skalls, no one is permitted to 
fire, except at bears or other wild beasts. 
Such shooting, however, I never before 
witnessed ; for, in more than one instance, 

I saw twelve or fourteen shots fired in 
succession at the same hare, when within 
only a few paces of the muzzles of the 
guns, without its being touched ; and 
after all, 1 almost suspect moi*e of them 
died from fright, than in conBe<iuence of 
any actual injury they received. 

** By the time all the hares were kill- 
ed, wc had advanced close upon the edge 
of the water, when, nothing else present- 
ing itself, the skall of C/Oursc terminated, 
and the people dispersed. 

The game was now to he collected 
from the different parts of the skalUplats ; 
this was effected by slinging it on poles, 
and carrying it on meifs shoulders. It 
was found to consist of a lynx and three 
bears. It was, however, reported that se-^ ^ 
veral hears had been killed during the bat-^ 
tne, and secreted by tiie peasants and 
otliera for their own individual benefit- 
How far this story might be trne I know 
not ; though I certainly believed it the 
less, as I myself was numbered among the 
delinquejits. 


One of the bears, Iho samo tliat I had 
at least some hand in killing, was rather 
a large male ; the other two were females. 
I did not very particularly examine any 
of them ; but, from wliat 1 saw, 1 had 
reason to suppose that they had only re- 
ceived very few balls ; this I should have 
been surprised at, had 1 ii(»t known what 
wretched performers the peasants usually 
are on these occasions, for 1 have no doubt 
but that between one ai\|l two hundred 
shots were fired at the bears alone during 
this particular baltue. 'I'heir guns, how- 
ever, iitid mure particularly the locks, arc 
commonly of a very sorry description ; 
and in the course of the day, near to 
where 1 stood, I certainly heard as many 
clicks, or miss-fires, as explosions. At 
fixed objects, many of the Swedish pea- 
sants arc capital marksmen ; but in gene- 
ral they have little idea of hitting in rapid 
motion. 

" Here was but a sorry return for tho 
loss of time occasioned to fifteen or six- 
teen hundred men who composed this 
skall, many of whom, in coiiseqiiciicc of 
residing at long distances, wc)‘c absent 
from their homes for five or six days. 'J'he 
expense altogether 1 heard estimated at 
about five thousand rix-dollars, or two 
hundred and fifty pouuds of our money, 
which Was no inconsiderable sum in 
Sweden. Had the skall, however, been us 
well conducted in the isnii men cement as 
it seemed to me to be towards the conclu- 
sion, 1 have little doubt, from wliut 1 
know of that part of tlie country, that in * 
stead of three bears, ten or fiftcL’ii of tliesc 
animals, together with many other uihl 
beasts, might, witli every facility, have 
been slaughtered. lu this case the trou- 
ble and expense would have been well re- 
paid. 

The bears in this instance died tame- 
ly, for 1 did not hear of their maikiiig an 
attack upon any part of the line ; this 
however, as I have already shown, is not 
alvi’'ays the case in skulis ; for those nni- 
nuUs will occasionally dash at the pei^le, 
when, if not quickly put /wrs de conStat, 
they sometimes do much mischief. 

“ Neither elks nor wolves were seen, 
that I am aware of, on this occasion ; the 
former, however, are sometimes to be met 
with in that part of Dalccarlia ; and the 
latter are rather numerous. 

“ Some time after the battue was ter- 
minated, the game, with the exception of 
bares, which the peasants were allowed 
to keep themselves, was sold by pub- 
lic auction. The sale seemed to create a 
good deal of interest, though but little 
competition in regard to Udding ; for, 
altogether, it produced the^ kpi^est trifie. 
This was the less to be wondered at, as 





there TtrvM fevrheeldes p^Asahts prescht 
Oil this occasion ; indeed, with the cxceii* 
tion of the Lansmaji of the several parish- 
es, and two or three others, I hardly no- 
ticed a person at all in the rank of a gen- 
tleman. 

** When the sale was concluded, the 
people dispersed, and every one made for 
his respective home.” 

In nummer skallA, wliich arc pje- 
nerally the nn»t iiitcrcHtin^, wide 
tracts of country, as we have now 
seen, arc often driven, or rather 
hunted, and a^reat variety and quan- 
tity of game is frequently collected 
together. Yet they are not cerUiin 
of success ; for as at that season it is 
not exactly known whore a btmr or 
other wild beast is to he found, it is 
only the suspected part of the forest 
that can he hen ten ; and in conse- 
quence, a blank day may sonn^times 
occur. Mr ljloy<l, on liis return 
home from the suinimn* skall abo\e 
described, came up with live or six 
peasants, who wens I'etunting from 
It to Dyngsjd, from which they had 
started on the preceding Sunday 
morning. The distance from that 
place to where the skall terminated, 
could not he less than fifty miles ; 
and thus these poor ft*llows, inde- 
pendently of the sacrifice of their 
lime, for live whole days, Inid ni'arly 
aJuiiidred miles to tra^ el, without 
any remunerntion. Soinetiincss they 
had to travel a still greater <lislaiice; 
and to he absent from home a week 
or ten days. Yet such seems to he 
their stupidity and ignorance of the 
sport, that thev do not kill one in ten 
that Avuuld fall a prey to monj ac- 
complished rangers. Sixteen Imn- 
dredNortli-of-Englaud men, or High- 
landers, — witness the Tinchcls of 
old, 

When the hunter of deer and the wnr- 
I’jor trode 

To htis hills that encircle the aea,— 
would have swejit the whole forest 
before them of bears, and wolves, and 
all other wild animals. But these Da- 
Iccarlians seem, with few exceptions, 
to be clumsy louts, and incapable of 
discipliuc, even in an expedition in 
which they have all an interest, and 
wiiich has been for ages a national 
pursuit and pastime. They arc mi- 
serable marksmen — or rather no 
marksmen at all — missing bears sit- 
ting, and aW^i^s taken by surprise. 


They are all afraid of shooting one 
another, that Bruin sometimes breaks 
tlirough the cordon without a shot 
beinghred; and when they do let bang, 
it would seem they always shut their 
eyes, a preliminary process often un- 
necessary, as the pulling of the trig- 
ger is seldom followed either by plufF 
or expkision. A skall consisting of a 
scora of English poachers, like the 
Westmoreland Allonbys, would kill 
more hears than a cordon of a thou- 
sand Dalecarlians. In former times, 
the sport was somewhat better un- 
derstood; though the details of a 
skall got up for Frederick the First 
arc, tiiougli imposing, rather bar- 
ren of blood. Many thousand per- 
sons used to form those royal skalls 
— hut the result of the greatest we 
read of, ivas but some five or six 
hears, a few wolves, ami an elk or 
two, with some score of hares and 
such small deer — great cry and 
little wool** indeed I 
For our otvnpart^we should much 
prefer a tvinter skall. Then the 
extent of country embraced is very 
limited in comparison, and a smallcu* 
number of p(*oj)le — who may be 
picked — are re([uired. It is ascer- 
tallied by rinr/imj (tlioliim) w’lierc a 
hear has taken up his quarters in 
the winter time, and the skall nar- 
rows in upon his lair, with almost 
a certaint}’' of success. Hinging is 
thus accomplished: — 

When there is snow upon the 
ground, and tiie track of the animal 
(Hoinetliing reseinhling, in more rt^s- 
pectstlian oiie,t]iat of a Imman being) 
18 discovered, a person follows ir, 
until there is reason to believe that 
the hear may have taken uj> Ids 

a uarters in the vieiiiity. Tliis is in 
icated by his jiroceediiig very 
slowly, and in a crooked direction, 
or rather by his doubling in the same 
manner as a ban* ; for, as long as he 
goes ill a straight line, he has no in- 
tention of lying down. Tha man 
now'leaves the track, and commences 
making ail extended ring or circle 
round the suspected part of the 
forest ; should he succeed in com- 
pleting this writhout again meeting 
witli the track, he of course knows 
tu a certainty the bear is within it. 
If on the contrary, however, he finds 
the animal has proceeded beyond 
his intended circie, he commences 
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another ring, and tliiih he continues 
until he succeeds in accomplishing 
his object. 

The size of a ring depends alto- 
gether upon circumstances, — the 
season of tlie year, tlie state of the 
snow, the localities, &c. ; and in con- 
sequence, though some may not ex- 
ceed a mile or two in circumference, 
others again are six or eight, or even 
more. To ring a beffl* properly re- 
quires gi'oat experience ; and during 
the operation, if so it may he term- 
ed, the greatest silence and caution 
arc necessary. 

Mr Lloyd on several occasions 
commanded small skalls himself; 
but he prefers giving an account of 
one under tlie direction of Jiis friend, 
J\lr Falk, in the neighbourhood of 
Stjevn, a (‘.elebrated general, who 
has published a pamphlet on skalls, 
of which Mr Lloyd gives us a trans- 
lation — and it is a curious document 
enough. The place of rendezvous 
was ncai* a lake ^alhul the Boda, and 
there assembled about live hundred 
men formed into two divisions, armed 
with axes, pikes, or spears, and 
])reHcntiiig rather a warlike appear- 
ance. Mr Falk took corainaiid in 
person of the firrf, or driving divi- 
sion ; the other, the hdlletf or station- 
ary-division, he intrusted to one 
of the under-forest-keepers fkrono 
skogvaktare), n ho was on all such 
occasions his right-hand man. His 
name was Daniel Andersen; but 
being of Finnish origin, lie was 
known all over the country by the 
appellation of Jan Finne. Among 
these Fins— whoso ancestors came 
to Sweden in consequence of an 
imitation from Oiai'les the Ninth — 
arc now to be found many of tbe 
most daring and successful bear- 
liuiitcrs in the kingdom; but Jan 
Finne was the champion. Though 
still in the prime of life, lie had 
killed sixty-iive bears with his oivn 
gun, independently of all those he 
liad assisted in destroying in skalls. 
In all his combats lie had never been 
wounded, owing chiefly to his in- 
comparable activity on the shidor or 
snow-skates, of which more anon. 
A short time sut>8equent to tbe skall 
which Mr Lloyd describes, Mr Falk 
represented to the government Jan 
Finne’s general good conduct as fo- 
rest-keeper, and government award- 
ed him a handsome silver medal. 


with which his person waS'on Sun-' 
day decorated in the church at Ra- ' 
da. In presenting him with the 
medal, Mr Falk stated^ in presence 
of the wliole congregation, why such 
distiuction had been conferred, and 
subsequently gave a sumptuous din- 
ner in honour of the illustrious hun- 
ter, to which our author, in compli- 
ment to his gallantry and skill, 
was invited, and wltere he played 
ail admirable knife and fork, as well 
as a spoon and cup. Indeed, though 
Mr Lloyd speaks of his own achieve- 
ments with much modesty, we know 
that lie is a first-rate sportsman ; 
nor should we he afraid, now that 
he has led the skall repeatedly him- 
self, to hack him even against the 
Silver Medalist. 

The winter skall, of whicJi wc now 
speak, formed a circle, the circum- 
ference of which was four thousand 
paces. On n^aching the vicinity of 
the ring, a general halt took place— 
kna])sacks were deposited, and the 
troops underwent a rigorous bodil v 
search, for brandy — for a few druDK 
men disorder a wliolc skall. Mr 
Lloyd was with the stationary divi- 
sion, and on coming to a part of the 
forest where the trees were rather 
ojieii, and where there was little 
brushwood, he placed himself in a 
favourable position in front of the 
cordon. 

** Here 1 had not waited more than ten 
minutes, tUc people all the while keeping 
the most guarded silence, when to my lett 
a great sliout was set up of * The bmrs ! 
the hears !' In looking in that direction, 

1 very indistinctly saw one of those ani- 
mals at about a hundred iNices distance ; 
but he was so shrouded in the thicket, ond 
my view of him was so transitory, that I 
did not think it worth while to tire. One 
of the peasants, however, discharged his 
piece at the bears, the four beiug together, 
though I believe without effect. This 
shot nevertheless, together with tbe shouts 
of the people, was the means of tiinifng 
them, for they instantly headed about and 
faced towards the opposite, or eastern, side 
of the ring. It was fortunate they took 
this direction, as, had they made to the 
northward, from the cordon at that time 
being incomplete, they would in all pro- 
bability have escAiied. I was much afraid 
this would have been tbe case ; and ao, as 
1 afterwords Icomt, were Mr Falk and 
Jan Finne, both of whon^^kowever, on 
hearing the ehot, and appnmending what 
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might hUppen, hurried fumrard their re- 
spective divisions as fast os possible, and 
luckily they were in time to form a junc- 
tion before the bears made their apxNiui'- 
ance in that dii*ection. 

“ Every thing now remained perfectly 
tranquil for a long while ; for, even when 
the cordon was completed, it became ne- 
cessary to strengthen those parts tliat were 
the weakest, as well as to make cei'tuin 
other arrangements* To effect these ob- 
ject^ Mr Ealk, Jkn Finne, and tlie other 
officers, were kept very actively employ- 
ed ibr a considerable time. 

At about one o’clock, three shots, the 
one from the centre, and the other from 
the wings of the opp4isite division, (the 
usual sigfials on these occasions,) together 
with the cries of the people, which might 
now be indistinctly heard in the distance, 
announced tliut it was advancing towards 
us. Two hours or more, however, must 
have elapsed, during which, from the 
quicksilver being little above zero,^nd 
from my only being provided with my 
common sliooting-jacket, I was almost 
|»erished with cold, before wc heal'd }ino- 
ther dischiu'ge, or saw any thing of the 
bears ; for, now tluit these animals found 
themselves environed on every side, they 
kept tlie closest and most tangled brakes ; 
and the people, ns is usual on these occa- 
sions, proceeded at a very slow pac<\ 

Beginning to tire at last with remain- 
ing so long idle Jn the same position, I 
advanced alone about 50 paces farther 
within the cordon, when 1 stationed my- 
self in such a situation, that I could com- 
mand a tolerable vien' of the surrounding 
forest. This, however, for the reasons 
already given when speaking of the skail 
in Dalccarlh^ was altogether contrai^ to 
rule. 

** Here 1 had not remained a very long 
while, when a shot to my left gave me to 
uiulerstand that the heel's were not fiu* 
off; and the next minute, at about one 
hundred and fifty paces from where, I 
stood, 1 caught a glimpse of them as they 
were crotwing a small opening among the 
trees. The old bear was in advance, and 
the cubs, which were of a very large size, 
were following in succession upon her 
traeJe. I might now, by possibility, have 
done execution ; but thinking, from the 
direction they were taking, that they 
would come nearer to me, I refrained from 
firing. In this, however, I acted wong ; 
for, instead of facing towards me, as I had 
anticipated, they made for the opposite 
side of the ring ; presently afterwards, in- 
deed, the shouts of the people, together 
with several shots, plainly indicated that 
they had their appearance in that 
direction. 
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Some little while subsequent to this, 
I was joined by Lieutenant Oldenburg, 
of the Swedish ai*my, who resided in the 
vicinity of my quarters at Stjern, and 
from whom, on various uccasiuns, I have 
received much civility and attention. 
This gentleman and myself wei*e con- 
versing together in an under tone of voice, 
and I had my double-gun, wliich was on 
the full fz>ck, in my hand, when two of 
the youMg bears, either of them nearly as 
large as animals of that species we are 
accustomed to see in England, suddenly 
maile their ai»pcarancG on the outskirts 
of a thick brake, at about twenty jtaces 
from where we stood. On seeing us, 
however, they squatted like rabbits ; or at 
least this was the case with one of them, 
for of the other 1 got the merest glimpse 
possible. 

<* We both now fired, the Lieutenant a 
little after myself, and the Ibrcmust oi' the 
heai's us instantly fell ; but the other, at 
the same moment di^ppeariiig in the 
brake, 1 hud no time to dischai'ge my 
second barrel. As that which was down, 
however, showed some disposition to get 
on his legs again, I close up to him, 
and sent a bullet through his skull. Be- 
sides tlie latter ball, the bear only re- 
ceived one other, which, on his body be- 
ing opened at a subsequent periotl, was re- 
cognised to be mine. Indeed, when Lieu- 
tenant Oldenburg fired, the animal was in 
the act of fulling ; and of this he ivns iiim- 
self fully aware. My first ball shattered 
the bear’s right shoulder (the point ex- 
posed to me) to pieces, and after passing 
tliroiigh his body and ribs, it lodged in 
the skin on the opposite side ; in fact, it 
was within an ace of going tliroiigli him 
altogether : the ball was, however, quite 
flattened, and ns large as a halfpenny. 

** Fur awhile, all remained pretty quiet ; 
hut preseutly afterwni'ds, the tremendous 
shouts of the people opposite to us, and 
these, probably, .it little more than two 
hundred pares distance, together with the 
very heavy firing that was kept up, plainly 
told us the remaining bears were endea- 
vouring to make their esc.'ijve iu that direc- 
tion. The scene had now become very 
animating and interesting, for at one pe- 
riod we counted no less than ten sliots 
In the space of about a minute. 

** After a time, however, the firing 
ceased altogether; and Lieutenant Ol- 
denburg and myself were then almost 
led to conclude tli^ the whole of the bears 
Wei'S slaughtered. In this supposition, 
nevertheless, "we were mistaken ; for pre- 
sently wo viewed the old hear, which, 
from the mannerof dragging herself along, 
was evidently much wounded, as she was 
tlotlijly making bar way across a small 
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g^lade In €h« forest. Tlioilgli Jan Flnnc, 
who by this time had joined ns, rolled out 
to me it was useless, 1 nevertheless sent a 
ball aftei* her; but ns she quickly disap- 
peared in a thick brake, we hod no great 
reason to suppose It took the desired eifect. 

“ In the space of two or three minutes, 
during whicli severiil shots were tired im- 
mediately opposite to us, we again saw the 
old bear. <)wlng to an intervening brake, 
however, my view of her was miiiih'^more 
indistinct than that obtained by my com- 
panions, who were a pace or two to the 
Jeff of me. At this time she was stand- 
ing motionless, with her front towards us, 
and at about 90 paces distant. Jan Finne 
and Lieutenant Oldenburg now lost no 
time ill discharging the rides with which 
both of them were provided. Jan Finne 
fired the first ; and, tboiigh witTioiit a 
rest of any kind, with so good an aim, 
that his ball, ns we subsequently found, 
entered her breast near to tlic shoulder, 
and ran the whole length of her bod}*, 
when it lodged in her baunches. .She did 
not, however, alb’r her position, and only 
noticed the w'ound she had received by a 
little shake of her bead. Lieutenant Ol- 
denburg was, however, more fortunate ; 
for, dropping on one knee, and though 
like Jan Finne, without a rest, he took so 
good a direction, that his ball entered the 
heart of the animal, when bhc instantly 
fell dead upon the s]»ot. 

The firing in front of us was, at fn- 
terrals, still kept up for a minute, or two 
longer, and then ceased altogether. On 
this Jan Finne, after we had advanced up 
to the bear, which Lieutenant Oldenburg 
and biniseif bad just shot, hallooed to the 
people to halt ; though at this time wc 
were hardly 50 paces distant fisim them, 
not one of whom could wc distinguish, in 
ronaequeiicc of tlie closeness of the cover, 
.fan Finne now informed Mr Falk, who 
was along with his division, and imme- 
diately opposite to us, that three of tbue 
bepM were dead within the ring ; fur, in- 
dependently of the two that we ourselves 
had killed, we obsciwed a third lying hors 
c/c v.omhat at some little distance. In reply, 
that gentleman told us a fourth was killed 
near to where he stood ; so that the whole 
of those of wliieli we had eome in pursuit 
—and we had not the good fortune to 
meet with others in the same ring— were 
now all Altered. 

** The ska) I, us may be supposed, was 
then quickly brought to a conclusion ; for, 
with the exception of a few hares, which 
tins people knocked on ilie head with 
sticks, there was neither wolf nor other 
ftnimal remaining within the ring, 

** Thus ended this battue, which was 
0ald to have been among the suc- 


cessful Mr Falk ever commatided; for 
four bears, all of which might almost be 
termed large, ui'o not to be killed In tlie 
Scandinavian forests every day in the 
year. The result, however, would pro- 
bably have been different, had knot been 
for Mr Falk’s precaution in ordering Jan 
Finne to lead with his division under the 
wind in the first instance; as, had the 
contrary been the case, the bears would 
most likely, for the time at least, have 
made their escape. Indeed, from the va- 
riableness of the weather subsequently, 
and the consequent state of tlie snow, i 
am not quite sure but that, if those ani- 
mals had escaped on this occasion, they 
might have got off altogether. 

** During the skall, I think not less than 
sixty or seventy shots were fired at the 
bears, no one on this occasion daring tU 
shoot at any other animal, and the greater 
part of them at very short range. Towards 
the conclusion of the sknlJ, indeed, those 
animals principally held to an almost Im- 
penetrably thick brake, where it was hard- 
ly possible to see them at more than a few 
paces distance ; and it was here the great- 
er part of tlie firing took place. The 
number of shots, therefore, wdll give some 
little idea of the kind of iierformcrH the 
])casants usually arc on tliese occasions. 

“ The whole of tlie arrangements of 
this skall w'erc admirablo ; and the per* 
bonal exertions of Mr Falk on this, as on all 
similar occasions, were most unremitting. 
Indeed, at its conclusion, that gcntleipan 
was so hoarse from hallooing to the peo- 
]de, that he was liardly .able to articulate 
a word, 

** The bears were now collected toge- 
tlier; these, with every other animal killed 
within the skall, were the perquisite of Mr 
Falk, as Ofwer-Jiigmustoi’e. Tlie old 
bear was of a lai-ge size ; and, from the 
appearance of her teeth, claws, Ikc. she 
ajijieared to be aged, ller weight Was 
suxiposed to be between tliren and four 
buiidrcd pounds. The cubs were thought 
to be three years old, and to weigh about 
one hundred and fifty or sixty pounds 
a-XHcce. They were all slung on polos, 
and then borne to the nent'est Vehicles, by 
them to be conveyed to Mr Falk's resi- 
dence at llisatcr. 

“ Three lu'arty cheers were now given 
to celebrate our success, when the people 
disjicrsed and made fur their respective 
homes.” 

C^aRualtiea at ekallB are of roume 
not unfrpquoiit. At one of them, a 
badly wounded bear rushed upright 
on his hind legs on a peasant wlio 
had missed fire, and smzed him by 
the shouldens with his fore-paws, 
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Tlie peasant, on liis side, laid liold of 
tlie bear's ears and shaggy hair about 
Ilia head. I’hey were twice down 
and up again without looNening their 
liold, duriiig which time the bear had 
bitten through all the sinews of both 
arms from the wi'ists upwards, and 
was at lust approa(‘hing the tliroat, 
when Mr Falk in lucky time arrived, 
and by one shot ended the conflict. 
On another occasion, a soldier’s wife 
engaged a bear in single combat, 
armcMl with a club. Several times 
Bruin upset her, so as that she per- 
formed a somerset, to the infinite 
amusement of the whole skall. Still 
the amazon kept banging him, as she 
arose for the third time from her 
head ; and finally the monster, pre- 
viously iiun*h mangled by shots, gave 
up tin* ghost. The following is a well- 
told incident; — 

Thii skjiU 1o whifh this anredotG rc- 
latos, and at irhirli Ca]»tniii Eiimitua 
himself Avas prohctii, took iilaca about the 
year 1700, in tlio [larisli ol' yeatrain, in 
tho jn’oviiici* of W«*iuTsborjr. It was con- 
ducted ill the usual uianiicr, I'vcry per- 
son liaviii^ Ills proper position assigned to 
liiiu : one man, however, an older soldier, 
who was attached to tlic h^iilct, or sta- 
tionary division of the skull, thuii/;(1it pro- 
per to plucii himself in advance of the rest 
111 u narrow detile, tlirongU which, from 
his knowlodjro of tint rouiitry, lie thouffht 
if probable the bear would pass. lie was 
ri^bt in his conjecture ; for tlic animal 
Kouii affer wards made his appearance, and 
faced directly towards him. On this he 
levelled and attemptad to discharge his 
pUup ; but, owing to the moriiing being 
wet, the priming Jiad got damp, and the 
gun missed tiro. Tlio bear was now close 
upon liim, though It is probable tliat, if 
ho had stepped to tint ono side, ho might 
still have osenped; but, instead of adopt- 
ing this prudent course, ho attempted to 
drive the muzzle of his gun, to which, 
however, no bayonet was attached, down 
the throat of the cni'nged brute. This 
attack the boar paiTled with the skill of 
a fencing-master; when, after wi*esting 
the gun out of the hands of the man, he 
(piiRkly laid him prostrate. 

“ All might still have ended well ; for 
the bear, after smelling at his antagonist, 
wlio was lying motionless and holding 
his breath, as if he had been dead, left 
him almost unhurt. The animal then 
went to tho gun, which was only at two 
or three feet distance, and liegan to over- 
houl it witli his paws. The poor soldier, 
howiweri who had brought hia muaket to 


the skall contrary to the fslAm of his 
officers, and knowing that if it was inju- 
red he should be severely punished, on 
seeing the apparent jeopai'dy in which it 
was placed, quietly stretched out his hand, 
ond laid hold of one end of it, the bear 
having it fast by the other. On obser- 
ving this movement, and that the man in 
consequence was olive, the bear again at- 
tacked liiin ; when, seizing him with his 
tcetli hy^thu back of the head, as he was 
lying with his face to the ground, he tore 
oir the whole of his sculp, from the nape 
of the neck upwards, so that it merely 
hung to the forehead by a strip of skin. 
The poor fellow, who knew that his safety 
depended upon his remaining motionless, 
kept as quiet as he was able ; and the 
bear, without doing him much farther 
injury, laid himself along bis body. 

“ Whilst this was going foi’ward, many 
of the people, and Captain Eureriius 
among tlie rest, suspecting what had hap- 
pened, hastened towards the s|iot, and 
advanced within twelve or fifteen paces 
of the scene of action : here they found 
the bear still lying upon the body of the 
unfortunate man : son^times the animal 
tvas ocTupying himself in licking the blood 
from his bare skull, and at others in eye- 
ing the people : — all, however, were afraid 
to fire, thinking either that they might 
hit the man, or that, even if they killed 
the bear, he might in his last agonies still 
further mutilate the poor sulferer. In 
this position, Captain Eurenlus assert- 
ed that the soldier and the boar rciuainod 
for a considerable time, until at last the 
latter quitted bis victim and slowly began 
to retreat, w’hen, a tremendous fire being 
opened upon him, lie instantly fell dead. 

On lieiiriiig the shots, the poor sol- 
dier JuiniH'd up, his scalp hanging over 
hixS face so ns completely to blind him j 
svheii, throwing it back with his hands, 
he ran towards Ills comrades like a mad- 
man, franticly cxclaimitig, * The bear, 
the bear !' 

“ The mischief, however, was done, and 
was irreparable. The only assistance he 
could reoelve was rendered to him by a 
BurgiMui, who happtuiud to be present, and 
who severed the little skin which oonnecU 
ed the scalp with the forehead, and then 
dressed the wound in the best manner he 
WHS able. The scalp, when separated 
from the head, Captain Eureuiut deserK 
bed as exactly resembling a /lertiAe. 

« In one senses tho oataatrophe wag 
fortunate for the poor soldier. At this 
time every one in the army was obliged 
to wear his hair of a certain form, and 
he in consequence, being now without' 
any, imme^ately got hU diw^'ge,” 
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From the skall the tranmtlon h 
fitriking to the gall — the contrast be- 
tween tlie bustle, niiimalion, and 
€FOwd of the one, to the silence and 
solitariness of the other. ^ There, 
thousands, perhaps, of shouting pea- 
'sants — ^here, one patient and silent 
watcher, perclied aloft, perhap for 
a fortnight, waiting for a bear! The 
gall is a small stand, erected between 
two or three trees growing 'near to 
each other, at some twenty or tliirty 
feet from the ground. Beneath this 
the carcass of a cow or horse is de- 
posited, and the marksman, as soon 
as the shades of evening set in, for 
bears feed during the night, takes his 
station aloft, and in silence and vvatclt- 
fulness remains till the sun ascend 
above the horizon. The approach of 
the bear to the carrion is so cautious 
that the sliglitest noise will alarm 
him ; and lie generally makes his ap- 
pearance at the lure soon after sunset 
and a little before sunrise — for you 
know, gentle reader ! that in these la- 
titudes the nights sometimes scarce- 
ly as long as this article. A worthy 
friend of Mr Lloyd's, a Finnish pea- 
sant, named Elg, or the Elk, has some- 
times waited for iifteen successive 
ni^ts, during which, though he heard 
the bear rustling among the bushes, 
he was never fortunate enough to see 
him, and caught nothing but a cold 
upon his lungs, from which, accord- 
ing to his own account, he never had 
recovered. Bruin is not only a most 
suspicious, but also a most suspect- 
ing character ; and when lie lias kill- 
ed and partly eaten a horse or cow, 
lie is very shy of returning to the car- 
cass. Galls are frequently erected 
over such carcasses ; but the Elk, iii 
one instance, after waU*liing for a 
fortniglit, till his patience was ex- 
hausted, gave Ills place to aiiotlier 

S easant for the same period of time, 
lut tlie bear, having smelt a Fin, and 
then a Swede, kept his distance ; and 
a month’s watching was lost. Ne- 
vertheless, from one gall, the Elk 
shot three bears, one of which, on 
receiving ids mortal wound, gave 
such a growl, that Ids Elkship was 
terrified on ids stance, wli ile the whole 
midnight forest echoed to the sound. 
Mr Lloyd, who was up to every thbig, 
^ed the ^11. An enormous bm 
had killed a cow not many miles dis- 
tance from Lapp-cottage, where he 
then Itfid his summer residence. He 


erected a gall near the carcass, con- 
sisting of a few boughs, so iiit(*r\vo- 
veu together that ho could not well 
tumble out, between two pines, at 
about twenty-five feet from tJie 
ground. There he posted himself 
for five successive nights — preyed on 
by musquitoes—but no bear appear- 
ed. On compring dates, wc find 
that on one of these five nights we 
were celebrating one of our Noctos 
Ambrosianw, at wliich two bears 
made their appearance, who wen* 
carried off dead. ** There was some- 
thing interesting,” says Mr Lloyd, 
“ in being perched up in my gall. Tlie, 
gloomy solitude of the forest in the 
night season — the melancholy hool- 
iiigs of tht‘ great horned owl, \vlii<‘h 
were to be heard every now and then 
in the distance — the slaughtered (‘ow 
lying in a small glade before me, 
mangled in a dreadful niniiiier by tlie 
fangs of the bear — and, lastly, the 
excitement kept up by momentarily 
expecting tlie rugged monster him- 
self to make his a]>pearanre.” In 
summer you liave a better chanee. of 
shooting a hear from a giill than in 
winter j for then the carrion (Mints 
so noisome an odour, that the efllii- 
via proceeding from a man — unless 
he be very red-haired ind(*ed — must, 
as Mr Lloyd remarks, bo litth* per- 
ceptible. Our author heard of an 
instance, in which two persons post- 
ed on their stand IxOield a hear ad- 
vancing, when, just as they wen^ in 
the act of firing, the giill suddenly 
gave way, and, to their great discom- 
fiture and coiister nation, they wiM'e 
both precipitated to tlie ground. 
But it does not a]>pear the Ix^ai* eat 
them — ^beingjirobablyasnuich alarm- 
ed as themselves. On another occa- 
sion, two brave fellows, wlio had 
waited a fortnight for Bruin’s a])- 
proach, were so diimbfoundered 
when he appeared, that they dropped 
their muskets, and he retired to his 
lair. Considi^ring the shortness of 
human life, a fortnight at a time past 
in a gall seems to us disproportion- 
ately long — especially in a country 
where there is no access to periodi- 
cal literature. A few numbers of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, to a man so 
situated, would be a great solace and 
relief. We must give Mr Lloyd’s 
friend the Elk a ni&e in Maga. His 
real name was Hprick Mattson; 
but having served in the army, the 
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Boldicrfl, ivlio were in tlie lialiit of 
giving one another fictitious names, 
such as the names of animals, birds, 
trees, &c. had dubbed him Elg or 
Elk, by which alone lie was now 
known all over the country. He had 
been one of twelve cliildren ; but the 
whole family but himself were dead 
— fatlier and mother, and all. lie 
was about thirty-five years of age, 
siiort in person* stout and robust, 
and able to undergo great fatigue, 
though Mr Lloyd, on one bear hunt, 
wiiicTi lasted for weeks, fairly knock- 
ed iiim up. He excelled in the use 
of the rifle, and was admirable upon 
the skidor. When only twelve years of 
age, lie and his brother engaged at 
midnight an enormous bear, wdio 
was disturbing his father's cattle, and 
had helped himself to a goat. It 
made its escape; but next day Elk, 
in company with two grown-up bro- 
thers, attacked him, and slew him 
after a dangerous combat, in wdiicli 
tin* boy behaved with great bravery, 
and one of his brothers was badly 
W'ounded. When in his fourteenth 
year, he distinguished himself by 
pursuing with a dog — a mere cur 
— a fiiige bear, that had made a dash 
at the cattle. He soon came ujion 
him at about twenty paces distance, 
on the opposite side of a little ra- 
vine, and taking aim at the monster, 
tvhuse attention was occupied by the 
cur, w'ith a gun, a mere playtliing, 
:mly two feet long, and of wliich the 
cock was so defective that he was 
obliged to hold it back with his hand, 
he fired at the breast of the bear, and 
shot the animal through the heart. 
Often afterwards, when a man, he 
had desperate encounters; and one 
of them is thus narrated 

III the afternoon of the same day, and 
when Elg was alone, in a very wild part 
of the country, covered with much fiUleii 
timber and immense fragments of stone, 
he suddenly came upon the track of a 
hear ; the next minute, and within a 
short distance from where he stoo<l, he 
discovered in the cleft of a great mass of 
rocks, the den of the animal. 

** As he had no confidence, however, 
(according to his own account,) in the 
lock of his rifle, be did not care to go 
immediately up to the den ; ho therefore 
mounted a pretty high stone, immediate- 
ly overlooking it, at about fifteen paces 
distant. 

** From this position he discovered the 
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hear lying fast asleep near to llu entrance 
of the den ; and as he got sight of her cur, 
under which (supposing the side of the 
animal's head to have been towards him, 
as he imagined was the cose) is one of 
the most fatal of places, he lost no time in 
levelling and discharging his rifle. 

“ For a moment after he had fired, the 
hear lay still ; and in consequence, £lg 
almost imagined she (for it was a female) 
was kiilad : liud he thought otherwise, he 
would have had ample time to get out of 
her way; presently, however, the bear 
raised herself up, when, fixing her eyes 
steadily upon him, and uttering at the 
same time a terrific growl, she dashed at 
him (to use bis own expression) * with 
the rapidity of a builct out of a gun,’ and 
was close upon him in almost the twink- 
ling of an eye. 

“ Very fortunately for Elg, the stone 
on which he was standing was situated 
on a declivity, the after part of it being 
some five or six feet from the ground ; 
down this, in his hurry to escape, he 
tumbled all but headlong ; it was well he 
did so, for the bear, followed by two of 
her cubs, which were more than half as 
large as herself^ almost at the same in- 
stant maile her spring, and passed clean 
and far over him. 

In this situation, Elg lay for a short 
while, frightened, as he said, almost out 
of his senses ; whea finding all quiet, and 
supposing, as was the case, that the bears, 
from not seeing him, had taken them- 
selves off to another part of the forest, ho 
ventured to get up, and to reconnoitre the 
den ; he then disiuivercd, that besides the 
tiiree which had made a leapiiig-har of 
his person, a fourth had taken an opposite 
direction. 

** Though all four hears for this time 
made their escape, yet in the course of 
the eight of ten succeeding weeks, Elg, 
with the assistance of several other pea- 
sants, managed to kill the whole of them. 

“ On taking the skin from the old 
bear, which he descrilicd to have been of 
a very large size, be found the ball which 
he had first fired at her, flattened out, 
and set fust on the back part of her skull. 
By this, it would appear that he bad 
mistaken the position in which she was 
lying, BO that, instead of aiming at the 
root of her ear, as he imagined was the 
case, he had fired at her length-wise." 

But from the silent, solitary, and 
sedentary bear non-sliootiiig on tlie 
g^l, let us turn to the noisy, compa- 
nionable, and rousing bear-shootiug 
on the skidor, or snow-skates. The 
skidor, in the parts of Sc&iidinavia of 
which Mr Lloyd speaks, for tlie left 
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f JOt, waft usually from nine to eleven, 
or even twelve feet in leugtli, for the 
ri^ht, six or seven, the inequality en- 
abling a ]>er8oii to wheel about with 
j^reatcr facility, and, in broken or bad 
ground, to lean the whole of his 
Aveiglit, if necessary, on the shorter 
skate, wliich was constructed of 
stronger materials. The breadth of 
these skidor is between two and 
three inches, and the foot ‘Islixed 
witli leather straps about the middle 
of the hnigth, the points being consi- 
derably turned up to avoid all iinpe- 
di \ nents. A pair may w eigli from ten 
to fifteen pounds. In very moun- 
tainous districts, the under part of 
tile skidor is covered with seal-skin, 
to prevent a retrograde movement in 
ascending steep acclivities. In run- 
ning, they are never lifted from the 
ground, but the motion is a glide, 
something siiiiilar to that of our own 
skates. Ihe skater carries, frequent- 
ly, a stick in each hand, to impel or 
retard Ids progress, his rifle being 
swung across < bis shoulders. On 
pretty level ground, il is easy to run 
on skidor ; but, in a deeply-wooded 
and monntainoiift country, thickly 
studded with fragments of rocks, 

f irostrate trees, &c. like the Dalecar- 
ian and Wcrinelaiid forests, it re- 
quires immense practice. During 
Mr Lloyd’s noviciate, he used to sus- 
tain two or tliree hundred tumbles 
ill the course of a day, and occasion- 
ally to come with such viohuice 
• against trees, as to think he should 
be dashed to pieces, or the trees up- 
rooted. Ere long bo became a de- 
cent skater, and supposes he could 
go fifty miles, over tolerable ground, 
considerably under the twelve hours. 
He was astonished with the skill and 
address of some of the first runners 
in Scandinavia whom he saw on the 
descent of a loft^r and preci])itous 
hill, going at an immense pace, at 
times stooping nearly double, to avoid 
the overhanging branches, at others, 
swerving their bodies to save their 
guns from the trees, and at almost 
every instant, shifting their legs so 
^ to avoid rocks, stones, and other 
Mfhstacles. He believes that men 
might be foniid who could perform 
fifty miles in seven or eiglit hours, 
and not impossibly a hundred miles 
in double that siiace of time. But 
over bad ground, when the snow is 
loose, t|ie pace is but slow, the skidor 


enabling a man to get along under 
(‘ircii in stances which, without tb(»m, 
would briii^liim to a stand-still. They 
we used chiefly in the more north- 
ern districts of W(*rmeland, and par- 
ticularly among the desccuduuts of 
the Fins. 

Intelligence having been received 
by Mr Lloyd, that a large bear ^vas 
safely ringed at Aspberg, a Finnish 
settlement, about ninetif miles to the 
north-west of bis qtiarters in Lapp- 
cottage, (to which lie bad now' re- 
moved,) lie set ofl’oii a sledge to shoot 
him ; and after inauy difliculties, and 
a bivouac, picturesquely described, 
In the forest, he reached the \ illage or 
liamlet of some dozen families, situa- 
ted near the summit of a hill of con- 
siderable elevation. The country all 
around is mountainous, and deeply 
covered with pine forests — the scene- 
ry of ahold and picturesque character. 
The village is thirty-live miles from 
the parish church, and, owing to the 
wretched roads, a journey to and 
from thi‘ir place of worship not un- 
frequently occiipii's a week. Here 
the peasantry excel in the use of ski- 
dor. Indeed, for many months in the 
year, tliey have no other means of 
coimnunicatiiig with their neigh- 
bours, or of carrying on their neces- 
sai'y avocations in the forest. Like 
many other Finnish settlements in 
the northern forests, they have their 
shidor^mckc, or skidor-hill. On Sun- 
day afternoon, or other liolidays, the 
people, both young and old, male and 
female, congregate iii e.unsidcrahle 
numbers to amuse themselves witli 
sliding dow n the steep. Cliildieii 
of a very tender age join in the 
amusenieut, and thus eai ly become 
proficients in tlio ai't. The Aspberg 
bear baflied his pursuers the first day, 
but on the afternoon of the second, 
he fell. Mr Lloyd had pui’sued him 
on skidor for eleven hours, and fired 
tlie fatal shots. 

A few days afterwards, our author, 
in coiinmny with the Elk and other 
two followers, resumed tlicir quest, 
and tlie result is thus spiritedly de- 
scribed 

** The spot where be was challenging 
was a small opening in the thicket. There, 
however, nothing was to be seen but a lit- 
tle aperture of less than a foot in diame- 
ter, in the surface of the snow, which was 
perfectly level, and near to which he stood, 
furiously h.iy)pg. This I, of course, Jn- 
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liitantly knew to be Eruin*s lair, and I thought it tliCWlBest plan to walk lilmselt' 


was also very certain, from the manner 
of the dogs — for Paijas liad now come up 
.^that he was within it. Not caring to 
waste time, therefore, and having confi- 
dence in my gun, which was louse iu my 
hand, I at once ran my skidor, one on 
each side of the hole. 

“ On looking down this pit,— the snow 
on every side being nearer five than four 
feet in depth,^l espied the hear very 
snugly coiled up %t the bottom. By this 
time, the animal had partly awakened 
from his nap, which had probably been 
of many mouths’ continuance, and was 
beginning to move his head about, as if at 
a loss to know what was going forward. 
I now pointed my rifie downwards be- 
tween my legs, it being then in a perpen- 
dicular direction, and pulled the trigger ; 
hut, instead of splitting his skull, as I 
fully anticipated would have been the case, 
the piece, as ill luck would have it, missed 
fire. This must either have been owing 
to the snow that was coming down, or 
the powder falling irom the pan, iu conse- 
quence of the position in which 1 stood. 
In another moment I drew the other 
trigger, though, unfortunately, with as 
little success, for my scc^oiid, like my first 
barrel, also refused to perform its duty. 

** The bear had by this time roused him- 
self, and was just springing from his lair, 
when £lg, who had followed closely in 
my rear, put my rifie, ready cocked, into 
my hand ; this I as instantly discharged 
at the animal ; and though the muzzle of 
it was within less than a foot of his head, 
strange to say, 1 managed to miss him 
altogether. 1 suppose most people will 
imagine this arose irom trepidation ; hut, 
according to my own notion, it was from 
shooting in too great a buiTy ; I had no 
time, indeed, to take aim ; my ball, how- 
evei', I apprehend, all but grazed his skull, 
the poiut at which it was directed. 

The bear now bolted from between 
my legs, and reached the surface of the 
snow ; and, in consequence, we were, as 
the old saying goes, * cheek by jowl’ with 
each other. Here, as he stood griiiiiiiig, 
1 drove the muzzle of my rifie with con- 
siderable force under his ear, the point ex- 
posed to me, by which I partly succeeded 
in upsetting him. This foolish act arose 
rather from a feeling of ill nature and dis- 
appointment at my having so stupidly al- 
lowed him to escape, than from entertain- 
ing auy apprehension of his attacking me, 
which he looked well-inclined to do. Very 
fortunately, the beast only resented this 
assault by seizing hold of the barrel of my 
rifle ; for, after indenting this with his 
teeth, Rt about n foot from the muzzle, he 


off. 

** Fortunately forme, this hear was not 
large ; had the contrary been the case, it la 
more than probable he would have given 
me a brol^n head. Escape at the time 
was impossible, and both Elg and myself 
were entirely unarmed, after I had dis- 
charged my rifle. It is true, one of our 
peasants was provided with an axe ; but 
this jnan was far iu the background, and 
it is besides more than doubtful whether 
he would have ventured to have rendered 
us assistance in the event of its turning out 
a serious affair. 

“ 1 now reloaded my rifle, but the 
locks of my double gun being filled with 
the falling snow, I had no leisure to put 
it in order. Letting it remain in statu quog 
therefore, we forthwith gave chase. 

During the little delay that necessa- 
rily took place whilst the above operation 
was going on, the bear seemed to have 
made good use of his legs, as, to judge by 
the challenges of the dogs, who kept pret- 
ty i%ell up with him, he hud by this time 
got some distance ahead. Fortunately 
the snow was in good order for our 
dor, and wc were therefore enabled to 
proceed at a good pace. For a while, we 
had to contend against rising ground, and 
to force our way through a large and 
densely thick brake ; hut, when we bad 
surmounted those difficulties, we pushed 
quickly forward, and gained rapidly upon 
the bear. 

“ The run might now have lasted for 
near three quarters of an hour, during’ 
which the animal had proceeded in almost 
a direct line from the point where he had 
started ; when, on reaching an eminence, 
wc had the gratification of viewing him at 
about two hundred and fifty paces ahead: 
at this time he was galloping slowly for- 
ward, though occasionally stopping, as if 
his attention was taken up with the dc^ 
that were following a little iu his rear. 

** We now dashed after the bear at the 
very top of our speed. Tlie forest here- 
abouts was fortunately open, and tlie 
gi ound falling, and of course very favour- 
able for our skidor ; so that, from going at 
a killing pace, a very short time sufficed 
to bring us within sixty or seventy pacea 
of the animal. Wc then halted ; when, 
taking my rifle from Elg, ypbo had it loose 
in his hand, I discharged it at the beast, 
lie w'aa still iu the guUop, and rather 
crossing me; hut my hall took the desired 
effect, for, entering one side of his neck, 
it passed out at the other, w'hen he sank 
down, and instantly expired.” 

Some days afterwards our indefa- 
tigable friend again set out from Asp- 
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l>pr«r, in qiU'sl of two l>earfi, ono in 
tlie vicinity of Luteuiis, in Norway, 
a hamlet Hitnated on the Klar, about 
fourteen miles to the north-west, and 
the other in tlie paiish of Lima, in 
Dalecarlia, about fifty miles in a 
south-easterly dircetion. The first 
gave him two or three very severe 
runs. One day, in particular, when 
the snow was in capital orddi* for the 
skidor, they drove him aboilt Tifty 
miles. At intervals they were in pur- 
suit of this bear for about a fort- 
night, driving him over a vast tract 
of the Norwegian and Dalecai’lian 
forests. Yet they never once got a 
shot at him — and finally took a fare- 
well glimpse of him on the summit 
of the Faxe-fjiilt, about tifty miles 
from tlie place where ho was start- 
ed, and a hundred and forty from 
Lapp-cottage ! The party then wend- 
ed their way on their skidor across 
the forest, to attack the other bear 
in the parish of Lima, Avhich was 
about sixty miles distance in a south- 
easterly directioF. He Avas couched 
in liis lair in a very wild range of 
country to the westward of the \\ en- 
jaa Lake. Him, with little inter- 
mission, they pursued for a week, 
without once viewing him — the 
snow being in such a slushy state 
from the etfects of the sun, that they 
had literally to plough tlieir way 
through it. Duriugall the time they 
^vere liadJy off for jirovisions, all that 
pan of the country being uninhabit- 
ed. They generally bivouacked on 
the snow — and sometimes took up 
their lodgings at such satter walls as 
they felHii with in the forest. Tiie 
heat from exertion was often so ex- 
(*essive, that Mr Lloyd, though strip- 
ped to shirt and trowsers, was often 
wet througli, and the frost then 
changed his garments into yilates of 
ice. The Elk'was fairly done up, but 
Mr Lloyd stbod it out famously, and 
was nothing the averse of wear at the 
Inst. The chase of the bear on ski- 
dor, he cxultingly exclaims, is a no- 
bh‘ amiisemj&nt — for even should it 
prove unsuccessful, one has at least 
the satisfaction of enjoying an ani- 
mated run. It would appear tliat 
Mr Lloyd, on his return to Aspberg, 
must have travelled, on sledge or ou 
skidor, between three or four hun- 
dred miles — and that both bears ai'O 
probably i^live at this day. 

-In bear-hunting on skidor, the 


cliaKseur ought always to be accom- 
panied by a couple of dogs. But 
good dogs are now scarce in Scandi- 
navia. SometiincB when the bear is 
pursued by dogs, he becomes so en- 
raged that’he takes hold of the near- 
est stick or stone he can lay his paws 
upon, and flings it at his assailants. 
But he is a bad marksman ; for in- 
stead of sending his Aveapon iii the 
direction of his oppopcnt,hc not iiii- 
frcc|ucutly whizzes it over his own 
head. So says Professor NilUoii. 
We presume the Swedish and Nor- 
Avegiaii boors take lessons from Bru- 
in — and that accounts fur the small 
slaugliter done by a cordon of fif- 
teen hundred men. Sometimes even 
the old bears (the* young ones do so 
fre(|ijeiit.ly) take to trees. Mr Lloyd’s 
friend Sveiisson, when chasing one 
on skidor, all of a sudden lost Ids 
track — but looking upwards he saw 
the shaggy monster seated among the 
branches of a jiine. The rifle soon 
made him bite the snow, and wlum 
he fell to the ground, he was so com- 
jiletely envelojied in that covering, 
that only one of his paws Avas to he 
seen. The chasse of the bear on 
skidor is very daiig(U‘ous. It reiyuires 
great skill to avoid his rush ; uiid Mr 
Lloyd has heard of several men ha- 
ving been killed. Many are seen 
Avith faces disligured, and otlierAvise 
maimed. Their eyes are occasion- 
ally torn out — lingers hitUm oil' — and 
arms pierced from ivristto shoulder. 

W hen tumbled doAvii by a bear, 
you must instantly sham Abraliarii, 
and ])reteiid to be dead. TJiat ruse 
always takes ; and siiu]i1e Bruin re- 
moves Ids carcass from above yours, 
and hobbles off — leaving yon proba- 
bly “ face, breast, arms, and legs, all 
a mass of blood.** 

Mr Lloyd himself was once in great 
danger from one “ of these felloAvs.** 
The aidmaJ had committed great ra- 
vages among the cattle in the line of 
forest situated between the rjA’er 
Klar and Dal. TAventy horses, in 
one summer, had fallen victims to 
his voracity — and he was the terror 
of the people of those parts. Ac- 
companied by the EIk,*Svensson, and 
tAvo peasants, Mr Lloyd pursued him 
for a fortnight, and after an unsuc- 
cessful shot at him, and afterwards 
diiving Idin from his lair, wldcli oc- 
cupiea the whole surface of an im- 
mense ant-hill, at last, in a rather 
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(>l)cn part of tlic forest, Bruin sud- 
denly reared liiniself up froju amonf; 
a cluster of small pines on a little 
eminence at about twenty-live paces 
distance, and presented a fair object 
of attack. 

T now lost no tiino in slipping my 
double gun out of its case, when, ns the 
IHlow was slowly retreating iimoiig the 
bushes, 1 discharged both my barrels at 
him almost nt the same instant. On re- 
eeiving my lire, the monster, with hia 
jaws distended, partially swung himself 
round, when, growling furiously, he seem- 
ed as if he was on the point of dashing 
towards us. The snow, however, there- 
abouts was unusually deep, which, coup- 
kd with the state of exliaustiofi he must 
iinturalJy have been in from the lung run 
we bad given him, caused him probably 
to iiUer his cletcrniinatiori, and instead of 
aiiachiiig ns, lie continued his retreat. 
'J'iiis was perhaps fortuiiHte ; for, as he bad 
the vantHge-groiind, and we were cnciim- 
liered with onr skidor, it might have been 
ditlicult for us to have got out of his way. 

“ Svensson and the other peasant now 
shortly came up, when, after reloading my 
gun, and making the locks as water-proof 
as ]M»dsib1e in jny usual manner, which I 
elTected by means of a candle-end that I 
parried about me for the purpose, we lost 
no time in following up the bear, which 
was evidently much w’oiindcd, ns w'e saw 
by his tracks being deeply marked w'ith 
blood. 

“ As it was the post of danger, I now 
led the way ; Elg and the peasants fol- 
lowing in my wake. Thus wc proceeded 
for some distance, until we came to a very 
thick and tangled brake. Ilnviiig a sus- 
picion that the beast might have sheltered 
himself here, 1 made a little detour around 
his tracks, and succeeded in ringing him. 
I now lost not a moment in taking off my 
skidor; for, in the event of an attack, 
these machines are highly dangerous, as I 
have said, in close cover ; and advanced on 
foot into the thicket. 

“ I had not, however, proceeded more 
than two or three paces, when a most ter- 
rific and lengthened growl announced that 
the bear was still in existence ; and the 
next moment, and nt only some ten or 
twelve paces distance, the quantity of snow 
which was hanging in the trees haring 
prevented me from previously observing 
him, I viewed the fellow dashing forward 
at the full gallop ; fortunately, 1 was not 
altogether taken by surprise, for my dou- 
ble gun was not only out of its case, but 
both the locks were on the full-cock. This 
was well, for the least fame at surh n rat- 
tling pace, that, by the lime 1 had die- 


charged my second hniTel, he was M-ithiji 
less than a couple of paces of the mii///]c 
of iiiy gun. When I fired my last shot, 
he was not coming directly towards me ; 
for either my first had turned him — which 
the ^) 00 p]e assei’ted was the case, — or he 
did not observe ua, owing to the closeness 
of the cover. By swerving my body to 
one side,, however, for I had no time to 
movg ,;ny feet, he luckily passed close 
alongside of me, without offering me any 
molestation. Tliis, indeed, I a]>prehend, 
was out of his power ; for, after receiving 
the contents of my last baiTel, heslaclcen- 
ed his pace, and by the time he had pro- 
ceeded some fewstq>s farther, life was ex- 
tinct, and he sank to rise no more* 

Elg, who was only a short distance 
from me, behaved very well on this occa- 
sion ; for, though my rifle was in read!* 
ness ill his hand, he refrained, agreeably 
to my previous iiislnictlons, from dischar- 
ging it. My orders to him were, as 1 have 
said, only to fire in the event of the bear 
actually having me in his gripe ; and to 
these directions, which few other men, 
under the circumstance, would probably 
have attended to, ho paid obedience. 

“ Our prize proved to be an inimeiiso 
male bear ; indeed, Svensson stated, he hud 
never seen but one equally large, in his 
lifetime. I subsequently caused him to 
he conveyed to Uddeholin, a distance of 
between forty and fifty miles, w’hen we as- 
certained his w'cight to be four hundred 
and sixty English pounds. This, it must 
he recollected, was after a severe run, du- 
ring which he had probably wasted not a 
little ; and also, that it was in the winter 
time, when, from his stomach being con- 
tracted, he was naturally very much light- 
er than he would have been during the 
autumnal months ; in point of fact, had 
this bear been slaughtered during the lat- 
ter period of the year, his weight would 
probably have been between five and six 
hundred pounds. 

‘‘ On opening thishenst, thirty-six hoiira 
after his death; and during the interme- 
diate time he had been exposed to the open 
air, when the temperature was pretty sc- 
veiv, xre found that, owing to his excess- 
ivc exertion, iieaidy the whole of the fat 
of his intestines w^ns in a state of liquefac- 
tion, iiiid In consequence we Vere necessi- 
tated to scoop it out with' a cup. I have 
already made mention of this circumstance 
w'hen speaking of the chasse of the hear 
during the summer season. 

“ On taking the skin foom the beast, 
we found he had received my eight bul- 
lets ; for, though I only fired four times, 
] had on each occasion tw'o ninning balU 
in either barrel. The balls from the two 
first discharges (as it was supposed) took 
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effect TBther liigli up iu his side, the point 
exposed to me ; those from the third were 
received in the animal's mouth, as he was 
coming with distended jaws towards us, 
when they carried away half his tongue 
imd one of his fangs ; whilst those from 
the fourth discharge passed either through 
or immediately near to his heart, and cau- 
sed his almost instant dissolution.” 

So much for the ckasse of the hear 
on skidor. But Mr Lloyd slew se- 
veral bears with his own ride, on 
simple foot-sole. Once in a very 
close thicket, when stooping down 
and peering under the surrounding 
trees, his eye caught a suspicious- 
looking object, which he presently 
made out to 1>e a bear, coiled up like 
a dog, at the foot of a largo pine, and 
apparently fast asleep. He lost not 
a moment, but running up close 
alongside of the monster, shot him 
through the head. Death was so in- 
stantaneous, that he never moved in 
the slightest degree from his position. 
This system of '.;>tealing in upon and 
attacking bears at close quarters, 
tliough seldom adopted in Scandi- 
navia, Mr Lloyd holds to be tlie most 
fatal method of destroying these ani- 
mals. But the danger is great. For, 
when smothered with snow, both be- 
low and above, what if you miss your 
aim ? Instant death. 

On another occasion, Mr Lloyd 
shot ** the Branberg Bear and on 
another, he destroyed a whole den- 
full. 

Though the dog had found the hears, 
1 did not at the first moment observe the 
entrance to their den, which was an ex- 
cavation in the face of a little rising situ- 
ated between, and partly formed hy, the 
roots of the surrounding trees. On disco- 
vering it, however, I at once sprang on to 
the top of the hillock ; and though at that 
time immediately over the den, the bears 
still remained quiet. 

On my hdlooing, they felt so little 
indiiiatioii to leave their quarters, that 
the old hear simply contented herself with 
partially pri^ecting her snout. At this, 
irom its beinff the only point exposed to 
jny view, I levelled iny rifle, which was 
then pointed in a perpendicular direction. 
On reflection, however, I refrained from 
firing, as I considered that, though I 
might have smashed the fore part of her 
head to pieces, there was little chance of 
my killing her outright. 

** Instead, therefore, of firing whilst iu 
that situation; 1 stepped, (aud it certainly 


was not ^ the most prudent step* a man 
ever took,) with my left foot in advance, 
directly over her to the opposite side of 
the hole, when wheeling about on the in- 
stant, and having then a full view of her 
head, from which the muxzle of my gun 
was hardly two feet distant, and roy left 
foot still less, for it was partially in the 
entrance to the den itself, I sent a bullet 
through her skull. 

** 1 now called louuly to the people, 
none of whom, nor even the other dogs, 
which had been questing to some birds in 
another part of the forest, had as yet come 
up,— for I was rather apprehensive the 
cubs might attempt to make their escape. 
To prevent this, 1 stood for a while over 
the den in readiness to give them a warm 
reception with the but-exid of my rifle. 

“ Three or four minutes, however, claj)- 
sed before Jan Finnc, who was to the left 
of our line, Sveiisson, and the peasants, 
made their appearance ; for, strange to 
say, though Puijas had been in Jau Fin- 
ne*s possession for scverial years, he either 
did not recognise his challenge, or he had 
not a suspicion it was to the bears ; and in 
consequence, neither he nor the people 
moved from where I hod left them, until 
they heard my shot. 

My apprehensions as to the cubs at- 
tempting to escape were, however, ground- 
less, for they still continued quiet ; at 
first, indeed, we could see nothing of them 
for the old bear, who, as is usual with 
those animals when they have young, was 
lying in the front of the den, and we 
therefore almost began to tliink we had hit 
upon a hear distinct from those of which 
we were in search. 

On the people, however, introducing 
a stake, and moving the old bear a little to 
the side, one of the cubs, and subsequently 
a second, and a third, exhibited themselves, 
all of which I dispatched, either with my 
own or with Jan Finne's rifle. 

** The work of death being at length 
completed, we drew the hears out of their 
den. This, however, was of such small di- 
mensions, that it was the admiration of 
us all how they could have stowed thom- 
aelves away in it. Bears usually prepare 
iheir winter-quarters during the autumnal 
months, and some time previously to ta- 
king possession of them; the animals, 
however, of which I am now speaking, 
having been disturbed from their original 
lair at atime when the ground was hard fro- 
zen, probably accounted for the small size 
of the excavation in which we found them. 

The old bear hod attained her full 
growth ; the cubs wave nearly a year old,afi d 
of about the size of large dogs. I'he whole 
of thorn were ia tolerably good couditiou.” 
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Mr TJoyd then describes the pro- 
cess of skinning and cutting up bears. 
The weather being unfavourable, the 
operation took place within doors. 
The animals were laid on their backs 
on a tabic, and when divested of their 
skins, they much resembled, in many 
resperts, their breasts .and arms in 
parti(‘ular, so many human beings. 
vVe remember a shaved bear being 
exhibited in Edliibiirgli as a non-de- 
script animal — and he appeared to 
UK to be liker a human being than 
the showman. The sight, Mr Lloyd 
says, was a shocking oik* ; and forci- 
bly reminded him of a disgtisting ex- 
hibition lie had witnessed a few years 
before at a celebrated anatomist’s in 
Loudon — the li errors of which — the 
macerating tuh, with its attendant 
vullun* — will never he effaced from 
his imagination. The galls were care- 
fully j)i eser\od, being considered in 
ScaiKlinavia a specilic against a va- 
riety of disorders ; aiidtlie fat, which 
is said to ])ossess such extraordinary 
virtue, that if a deal-box he rubbed 
with it overnight, on the following 
moriiiiiu: it will he converted into a 
hair-tnink. Only the fat (ister) 
about the intestines is used in Scan- 
dinavia medicinally, or for the Jiair ; 
of which there is hut a sinall quan- 
tity ; the fat itself, (fat,) which on a 
lai gcj hear may weigh sixty or eighty 
pounds, is merely used for culinary 
purposes. 'I’he liams, smoked, are 
great delicacies ; and the remainder 
of the (;arc,ass is either salted, or eat 
fresh — in which state it resembles 
excellent beef. The paws are an 
exquisite dainty. Tlie skin— in this 
case eight feet long— is worth several 
pounds. In Sweden, it is an under- 
stood thing in tlie interior of the 
country, that the man who rings the 
bear is entitled to him, and in coii- 
sequencp, without express permis- 
sion, no other person dreams of dis- 
turbing the beast. In Norway, there 
is an ordinaiiet* making the bear 
the property of the man who rings 
liiin in the first instance, and in cuii- 
sequence, those who either disturb 
or destroy the animal, without au- 
thority, are subjected to rather se- 
vere penalties. As the peasants who. 


in this case, attended Mr Lloyd, were 
very poor, he took only the fat, the 
tongues, and a little of the fiesh of 
the bears, so that besides the fiesli, 
their spoil was worth about five 
pounds — ^no inconsiderable sum in 
Sweden; or, indeed, as the world 
wags, anywhere else. 

We nciw take farewell of Mr Lloyd, 
and 4 )kicc his volumes in that de- 
partment of our library marked 
" Nimrod.** He has adde(f not a little 
to our knoAvledge of the character 
of the Bear, and his W(»rk contains 
much good natural history. Of men 
and manners, he has also given many 
interesting sketches ; anef we liave a 
clearer concej)tioii now than we bad 
befort*, of Scandinavian scenery and 
climate. Mr Lloyd ought to write 
some more books of the sort, and 
they will sell. By the by, we re- 
member meeting liim, a good many 
years ago, on hom’d a ^Vick packet. 
He was somewhat Kea-si(‘k ; and be- 
ing envcloj)cd in a monstrous dread- 
nought, he was luft unlike a bear. 
Sea-sickness makes a man surly ; and 
our author had nearly devoured a 
worthy friend of ours, who chan- 
ced to tread upon his toes ns he 
lay upon a coil of cable. Under ex- 
asperation, he had a most formi- 
dable aspect, and his growl was fear- 
some. We heard some talk about 
throwing somebody into tlie sea ; hut 
we came forward in our cliaracter of 
peace-maker, and with our crutch 
Btopt the conflict. Mr Lloyd’s wrath 
subsided into a calm ; and for the r(*- 
mainder of the voyage, he* resembled 
a halcyon. We were much struck 
with the spirit and intelligence of 
his conversation ; and seeing that he 
W'as a sportsman far above tin? com- 
mon run, advised him to go to Scan- 
dinavia, and belabour the boars. He 
had no idea, at the tinie, who wc 
were, as w’c were voyaging But 
the liiiit was not lost upon him ; and 
hence these two able-bodied octavos. 
It will doubtless please Mr Lloyd to 
know that the old lam^'^i^ntlenian in 
the Quaker garb wai^ Christoph (»r 
North. In a month or two we must 
pay our respects to aiiotheradmiriible 
brother sportsman, Colonrl Hawker. 
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A VALE OF AUAKAT. 


One sultry aftfiriioon in the month 
or Septpmher, three travellers on 
horseback, followed by a single at- 
tendant upon a mule, which also bore 
n pair of muflVushes, or Persian tra- 
vcliiiig-bags, were traversing the ex- 
tensive plain of Erivan, intending, if 
possible, to reach that city early 
enough for procuring fresh horses to 
carry them on upon their journey. 
Of these travellers, two were easily 
to be recognised as Franks, or Eu- 
ropeans, in spite of their semi- Asiatic 
garb and appearance ; the tlijrd, by 
liis rough Persian ca]), brown wea- 
ther-beaten countenance three ]iart8 
covered with a thick black beard, — 
his red leather boots, wide sbulwars, 
or riding trowsers, and great brown 
cloke.as well as by the silver-mounted 
pistol and Turkish yattaghan, might 
no leas readily be known as the 
tatar, conducting the two strangers. 
All the three, as^ their jaded horses 
and dust-covered persons sufheient- 
ly indicated, were travelling chupper^ 
ovposty along the gi*eat highway which 
leads from Persia into Asia Minor. 

In tlie grey of tlie preceding morn- 
inffy these travellers, from the height 
of the winding pass which overlooks 
the great plain of the river Aras, had, 
for the first time, caught a faint 
glimpse of the venerable Ararat, 
rearing bis summit in two almost vi- 
sioitary peaks above the sea of va- 
pour in which tlie boundless plain 
ivas rather lost than terminated. Hut 
as they pursued their course, and the 
sun arose in the heavens, the dust 
and exhalations ascended together 
ill a darkening haze which enveloped 
all the distance, and gradually deep- 
ened into masses of gloomy clouds. 
These in their turn became more 
dense, congregating upon all the 
mountains around, and veiling even 
the plain in unusual darkness, through 
Avhich the sun sent a stifling heat, 
unrelieved by a single breath of air, 
niorc oppremivc though less scorch- 
ing than his unquenched rays would 
have shed from a cloudleM sky. 

' “ There will be a storm sooOf” re- 


marked Kara Moustapha, tlie tatar. 
“ We shall have it here by and by, un- 
less old Agi'i-Daugb* keeps it all to 
himself and his evil spirits ; 1 sec it 
thickening over him yonder. Would 
the agas choose to take shelter some 
wliere, until it passes over ?” 

But the agaH,f having changed 
horses more cleverly than is usual 
upon such occasions, at Shereer, 
were resolved to maintain their ad- 
vantage, and press forward. Perhaps 
the prospect of a drenching might fie 
rather pleasant than formidable in 
so lieated an atmosphere as that, 
which surrounded the travellers, and 
they therefore continued to urge on 
their horses at a brisk pace, over the 
rough irregular ground and long 
plain which intervenes between She- 
roer and Develoo. 

When they reached the latter ])lace, 
the storm still lowered, hut had not 
hurst ; and, regardless of the reinou- 
strances of the villagers, who felt no 
eagerness to produce their horses in 
such threatening weather, and even 
unheeding the hints of the tatar, 
who i^okc mysteriously of the dan- 
ger of storms in these parts, they in- 
sisted upon proceeding : and accord- 
ingly, havinguTunga change of beasts 
from the reluctant Ketkhodah,j: they 
left the shelter of the village, some- 
tvhat late in the afternoon, Just as a 
great body of cloud, detaching itself 
under the influence of a sudden flaw of 
wind, from the moss whicli shrouded 
the mountain, first covered the whole 
grey vault of heaven wdtli a dense 
sheet of curdling vapour, and then, 
after a few warning drops, descend- 
ed in such a sweeping deluge, that 
for more than an hour tlie travellers 
could sec nothing around them, and 
had enough to do in urging on tlieir 
frighted horses, and keeping to the 
track which they believed to be the 
right one. 

Clokes, jubbas, bashlogueB,$ af- 
forded no defence against tne pelting 
rain. Wetted in a moment to the 
skin, tlie travellers, who had just be- 
fore been melting under the influ- 


* 'J'be Persian, or rntlicr t’le Tuiklsh name for Ararat, signifying the rough or 
wild inonntnin. 

f Geiillemeii. \ ('hief of ths Village. § Various Pcrshiri garinciits. 
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rnce of a sultry brcaililoes air, wero 
sit once exposed to the iiumiligatod 
fieverity of a cold and heavy rain, 
d riven against their persons hy a pier- 
I'iiig wind ; — and they soon suflered 
as niuch from the cold as they had 
lately done from heat. It w^as no tri- 
fling’ addition to their distress to find 
that in the confusion and darkness 
of the storm, they had managed to 
miss their road, • and had got entan- 
gled in a maze of hillocks and irre- 
gular ground which bounds the plain 
upon the north-east; and although 
the tatar assured them that neither 
ill consequence, nor even material 
detention, could ensue from the ac- 
cident, the travellers could not en- 
tirely divest themselves of anxiety, 
as delay in any shape was what they 
most wished to avoid. 

So intently was the party occupied 
in remedying their error, that the 
changes which now rapidly took 
]»h«c(‘ in the weather, anu upon the 
fac(* of the heavens, attracted but 
slight attention. AVheii the violence 
of the rain, and the depth of the 
darkness abated, they had indeed re- 
marked, that a huge pile of clouds 
still remained around the mountain, 
rearing themselves high into the blue 
sky wliicli began to bn^ak out over- 
head — and that the flashes of forky 
liglitning, which darted and played 
among the mazes of this lurid mass, 
no less tlian the sullen roar of distant 
thunder, betokened the elemental 
strife wliicli was still maintained 
udthin its recesses. But while thread- 
ing the intricacies of the ground in 
which they were entangled, they 
neither noted the gradual subsidence 
and dispersion of this murky congre- 
gation of vapour, nor the clearing of 
the heavens above them ; so that they 
were in no degree prepared for the 
scene wliicli was about to burst upon 
tliem — a scene, whicii pen or pencil 
would in vain attempt to delineate, 
and to which, for its peculiar simpli- 
rity and grandeur of effect, the world 
itself perliapH cannot afford a parallel. 

After winding for some time along 
a hollow between gravelly hillocks, 
the travellers stooa upon the brow 
of a gentle eminence which sloped 
gradually down to a plain, from 
twenty to thirty miles in breadth, 
stretching far on either hand, and 
speckled with villages and gardens. 
But the suffusion of purple and golden 


light slicd over half its surface from 
a setting sun of such glorious splen- 
dour as Eastern skies alone ai-e bless- 
ed with, rendered every object indis- 
tinct. In front, bathed in the same 
mellow radiance, arose from this 
noble plain, in solemn majesty, the 
grand, the venerable Ararat, p’ace- 
fully reading its two lofty peaks, un- 
til thf ir snowy summits, richly light- 
ed iip^by the same declining beam, 
were relieved against the clear pear- 
ly sky. A misty play of rich and de- 
licate tints pervaded the whole at- 
mosphere, and threw over the land- 
scape that filmy golden haze, so en- 
chanting in autumnal evenings, soften- 
ing every harsh line and too promi- 
nent feature into ineffable harmony ; 
while the recent shower had lent to 
the huf‘s of the foreground, ruddied 
as they were by the fast sinking sun, 
a freslmesB which contrasted not less 
powerfully than happily with the 
rich but mellow tones of the distance. 
I'hc deep and lengthened shadow of 
the mountain whiclr fell across the 
plain, shrowding half its extent in 
mysterious darkness, finished the pic- 
ture, by giving tenfold lustre and 
eflect to its more brilliant features. 

" Glorious ! Splendid ! Magnifi- 
cent indeed !” burst, after a moment, 
from the lips of the two Franks, as 
this sublime s;)ectac1e (lashed, as it 
were, upon their senses. " Behold, 
old Agri-I)ttugh — there’s a mountain 
fur you, agas!” echoed the tatar, 
more keenly alive perhaps to the ho- 
nour of his country and its wonders, 
than to the splendour of the scene be- 
fore him. Yet not insensible to the 
enchanting contrast of the present 
hour to that which had preceded it, 
be continued, “See how the grim 
old fellow smiles at us after the pas- 
sion he has been in ; — one would think 
that he never could frown, and that 
neither stonn, nftr thunder, nor light- 
ning ever played around Ins head.*’ 

— “ By Heavens, C ^,’* exclaimed 

one of the Franks, after a pause, “ it 
is well worth riding a lew hundred 
miles to see this — ^well worth a 
drenching, and a cold too, should it 
follow — was there ever such a moun- 
tain! See jbow it rises in solitary 
grandeur from that noble plain, dis- 
daining alt connexion tvith tlic pigmy 
hills around “ And to see it und(‘r 
such hapoy circumstanceH,*' returned 
his friena ; “ what a rich crimson and 
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orange light is powdered, as it were, 
over all that shoulder — there just 
where the sun rests — and hoAV it 
trembles in lines of radiance down 
to our verj'’ feet. And mark how 
finely the sober gi'ey that clothes the 
rest of the mountain, contrasts with 
that rich light — how gauzy and vi- 
sionary is the contour and cubstance 
'of that loftiest peak, as it retires into 
the warm yellow sky which now 
rises behind it — and sec ! how fine 
and calm the effect of yon streak of 
grey cloud which rests upon the up- 
per shoulder — almost the only re- 
maining trace of that violent storm !” 

“ And of what nature is the ground 
upon the mountain sideV” einjuired 
the elder of tlie travellers, address- 
ing the tatar, after a pause of some 
continuance. — " To me, from hence, 
the slope seems even and gradual, 
and the ground smooth — is it so in 
reality? has the summit ever been 
ascended, pray?” — ‘‘Smooth? any 
thing but that,^aga; take my word 
for it. Many a height and hollow is 
there, many a rocky chasm and ra- 
vine that would slo]> the march of 
an army. Observe these dark sha- 
dows and lines ; these are deep hol- 
lows and clefts of unknown wildness; 
but there is plenty of good pasture 
land also. See that shoulder there, 
all red with the rays of the sun — the 
yeilak* of the Sirdarf is there, ami 
he is sornewhej-e tliereaboiits himself 
with his docks and herds.” — “You 
have been upon the mountain, tbeu r” 
— “ Ay, sir, often eiiougli ; that is, 
as far the yeilaks extend,” — “ What, 
no higher ? — never tried to get to the 
top?” — “Allah-il-allah! — the top of 
Agri-Daugh ? me ?— no, no, aga — nut 
to be the Sirdar himself, woidd I try 
such a prank — in fine, it is not to be 
done.” — ^“And why not, pray? It 
seems easy enough from hence, and 
there is not much snow,” — “ Ai ! aga, 
wJio can judge of the difficulty or 
danger from such a distance as this ? 
— All I can say is, that few liave at- 
bmipted the thing, and none have 
Bucce<*ded. I buve gone pretty far 
myself — oiic<', when I was a mad- 
cap youth, I was tempted, by the 
devil I believe, to go and peep iuto 


the tail of that ravine yonder ; there, 
just under the cloud to the left of 
that great patch of snow ; I got to the 
craggy shoulder below, and just 
peopled in. But it was ([uite enough,” 
added the tatgr, with a shudder; 
“ 1 should like to see the man that 
would venture further.” — “ And wlnit 
should hinder him, pray ?” — “ Hin- 
der him ?” echoed the tatar ; “ why, 
devils, ghouls, deafli w'ould liinder 
him ! for what is that jilace but the 
A ery khelvvut J of them all ? — and 
who would go and thrust his head 
intotli<‘dovn’MOwn house?” — “Psha! 
what do you talk of — devils ? I sliould 
like to see the de\ilthat would kee]) 
me from the top of Ararat, if 1 vv^ere 
indiiied to try.” — “Don’t speak so, 
aga; you don’t know — others lane 
said and thought the same, hut — Avdio 
can tell the horrors of that chasm — 
how deep — h(»w dark! — the ]dt of 
hell is not more terrible, with its 
black shaggy rocks, aud awfid pn»- 
cipicos of ice and snow, from which 
great masses an* tumbling ev(‘ry mi- 
nute iuto the gulf at their feet witli 
a noise like tliunder !'~aiul smoki* 
ascends, and forms, oh, too horrible 
to think of — I could only look for a 
inouieiit, and turned away my eyes 
for very fear of what might come.” 
— “ And, in the name of God, what 
worse than the rocks aud preciinces 
could have come to frighten you, 
fri(*ud ? — What <lid you dread ?” — 
“ What can I tell, aga ? who knows 
Avbat might come from Shytaun’s\\ 
own cleii ? They say that the devils 
and gins of tlie pit below, an 
thing to the gliouls aud spirits which 
haunt the siiow-rifts aud the ie-e- 
cracks above — creatui'es of dim un- 
speakable shapes, with pale bluey 
bodies, Avhich nit about with a gliost- 
like motion, and fix upon the sons of 
Adam their visionless eyes, that glare 
like those of a dead man in the moon- 
light, until life aud sense are su(‘ked 
as it were away ! — Ugh !” exclainied 
he, Avith a half start, half shmidor, 
“ it s**emH as if I saw them now.” 

“ But if no one has ever ventured 
aiiioiig the ice and snow, how is it 
known that all these fearful things 
exist? it must at best be coujec- 
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ture.”— " Ah, no, aga! not bo nei- 
ther — ^people gone, although few 

have returned ; and fewer still liave 
kept their senses. Some have be- 
come dumb ; some have raved until 
they died ; and others have laughed 
and shuddered alternately like idiots, 
for the remainder of their days, un- 
able to answer any cjuestioris, but 
becoming tcrri|^ly agiiat<‘d at the 
sight of snow or ice. Even the few 
wno have preserved their reason, can 
speak only in doubtful and myste- 
rious terms.” — “ But if such is the ill 
repute of this same mountain, how 
happens it that any one lias ever 
been tempted to try the enterprise V” 
Oh, sir ! what madness will not 
money make men commit V and what 
lengths wdll not zeal and su^ierstitiori 
carrjr others !” — “ But what has this 
Agn-Daugh to do with your zeal or 
superstitions ?*’ — “ Nothing, aga, 
with mine, praise be to God ! but 
much witli that of these poor mis- 
guided Armenians. You know, agas, 
that it is said the ark of Iluzrut 
Nooh* rested upon Agri-Daugli, after 
the great deluge which destroyed the 
world ; and the priests of Ktc;]Lmiad- 
zin^the great Armenian monastery 
which you see yonder, with the three 
black churches — say that this same 
ark, unchanged by tunc or decay, is 
still upon the mountain, among the 
eternal snows of its summit. I'o the 
wood which formed it, the poor in- 
fidels attribute many virtues, and co- 
vet the possession of it above all 
things. And well they may, for they 
sell the smallest pieces at a great 
price ; but whether it be truly the 
wood of this ark, God only can tell. 
At all events, to get hold of this wood 
is a mighty object with them; and 
the Kalifah, (or Patriarch,) who de- 
clares that he can tell the true from 
false as easily as you w^ould do a 
sweet from a water melon, is always 
trying to persuade thoughtless fel- 
lows, both Mussulmans and Arme- 
nians, to go and fetch it for him. 
The former go for gold, tlie latter 
generally for the blessing of God, 
which the old father assures them 
will attend upon so pious an act. 
But it seems that none who ventured 
for monepr have ever come safely 
back, while those who have taken 


their chance of the danger for the 
sake of the blessing, have now and 
then returned with fearful accounts 
of their adventures, sometimes bring- 
ing bits of wood, for which they 
swore they had to fight with the spi- 
rits that guard the ark .” — “ And (lid 
tlie Kalimh believe all this V” asked 
the Frank. " What can I tell re- 
plip(h4he tatar; " at all events, he 
profits by the tale, and shews and 
sells the wood as that of the true 
ark.” 

“ And you never heard of any one 
undertaking the adventure from mere 
curiosity?” — “ Curiosity, aga! what 
good Avould that have done them ? — 
no, but other motiv(Js have sometimes 
prevailed oven* fear, as 1 hav(5 heard ; 
not that any one ever readied the 
summit — that is on all hands admit- 
ted to be impossible.” — But what 
motives do you allude to " Ah, 
strange ones enough — and many 
strange tales have I heard on the 
subject— but you Fi;anks laugh at all 
such things, so tliere is no use hi 
saying any more about them. But 
see, agas, the sun has set, and if you 
wish to r(*ach Erivan in time enough 
to get horses this night, we have not 
a moment to lose.” — “ W(»ll, friend 
Moustapha, we shall attend you ; but 
as you have somewhat excited our 
curiosity, )’^oii shall just exert your- 
self to satisfy it by'telling us some 
of these same wonderful tales, to 
shorten the Avay, as you have done 
more than once already — and an ex- 
cellent kissagof you are.” 

The tra\ellers cast one more look 
at the majestic form of the huge grey 
mountain, Avhich rose agaiirst a sky 
still glorious Avith the purple and 
golden light of the dejiarted luini- 
na)*y ; then turning their horses into 
the proper track, rode swiftly along 
for a while, until the nature of the 
road forcing them to moderate their 
speed, the tatar, fiattcred by the 
compliment to liis abillftes in narra- 
tion, collected his ideai^ aud intima- 
ted Ids readiness to commence. They 
regulated their pace accordingly, and 
he began as folIoAvs. 

" In the earlier part of the reign of 
Aga Mahomed Shah, Avhile the bravo 
Lootf Alee Khm still struggled for 
his life and crown in the south and 
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east of Pcwia, and tlic rest of the 
country was in a very unsettled state, 
there lived in these parts a chief of 
great power and iiiAuence, named 
Doozd Mahomed Khan, of thcZookb- 
auloo tribe which ranged the heights 
and pastures of Aberaun and Goom- 
ree, in the neighbourhood of Erivan. 
He was a heartless, cruel, rapacious 
chief— a great plunderer of cf^wans 
and travellers; hut by dint of a frank- 
ness of demeanour, and great liber- 
ality to his followers, he iiad collect- 
ed a force with wliich he succeeded 
in overawing his neighbours, and be- 
came the scourge and dread of tlie 
surrounding eouiitry. Hut it was the 
poor Armenians who chiefly stifFerod 
under his tyranny; he visited their 
peaceful villages with fire and sword, 
wringing money and goods of all 
sorts from the men, atul carrying oft’ 
tlieir wives and cliildren as slaves, 
or for the use of his harem. I know 
a good deal of the Anneuiaiis, agas, 
and they are not bad people, although 
they are iufid<*l?^. Many a good pil- 
law and coirifortubb* night's quarters 
have I had from an Armenian, and 1 
owe my life, I heliev(‘, to their good 
old Khali fall— for once 1 was robbed 
and nearly murdered, not very far 
from hence, by some raseally Turkish 
Eeliauts;* and an Armenian priest 
going by, found me, stript jmd bleed- 
ing, and carried me straiglit to the 
convent, wliercs the Khalifuli paid riic 
every possible attention, and came 
himselt to see my wounds dressed — 
may his prosperity increase ! and in 
the'long fever that followed, for move 
than a month they took care of me, 
and sent me away a whole man again ; 
so I don’t like to see the poor crea- 
tures abused. But Doozd Mahomed 
only looked upon them as beasts of 
burden — creatures made to contri- 
bute to his pleasures, or to supply 
his wants. 

“ Well— one day his rascally gang 
of rubbers had gone forth, and sur- 
prised an Armenian village, some 
five pursuiigs distance from the mo- 
nastery; an(l after driviiigoff tliegreat- 
er part of the cattle, ana such articles 
as were worth their wliile, they car- 
ried oft' a number of girls and hoys, 
and rptuni(?d to the camp of their 
master. 


" It happened, that among the fe- 
males there was one lovely young 
creature, who was already betrothed 
and all but married to a fine Arme- 
nian youth, named Gregoor, the inha- 
bitant of a neighbouring village. Ima- 
gine, agas, the horror and dismay of 
this young man, when, ignorant oi the 
catastrophe, he came to seek his be- 
loved, and found the village in ruins, 
the remaining inhstoitants weeping 
and lamenting their losses, and Ids 
dear Annah gone — caiTied off — none 
could tell whitlier ! He raved like a 
madman, and committed a tliousand 
foolish actions — but of Avhat avail 
was all his grief — it would not bring 
back his mistress — tlie poor girl was 
lost to him ! All be could learn was, 
that the mischief bad been done by 
the people of Doo/d Mahomed Khan, 
who Averc knoAvn as aa^pII by their 
fierce audacity, as by their dress and 
appearance. And it Avas also too n idi 
knoAvn,that to recover goods or cliat^ 
tels, man or beast, from the gripe of 
Doozd Mahomed, Avas as easy as to 
AATest the lamb from the Avolf ’s jaws, 
or the dead from the graven 

“ But young Gregoor bad a spirit 
by far more bold and fearless than 
most of bis countrymen, and Avas not 
BO easily persuaded to abandon all 
hope of recovering his betrothed 
Avife. He could not indeed imme- 
diately decide on ivhat Avas to he 
done, but be was certain that his 
Annah had been taken to the Khan’s 
camp, and from thence only avos ehe 
to he recovered. There, therefore, 
hateful and terrible as Avas the. ])hice 
to all Armenians, did the bold Gre- 
goor resolve on }>roceeding, to act as 
circumstances might determine. Tlie 
remonstrances ot bis own parents, 
and even of the father of liis Annah, 
Avere unheeded — go he would— and 
all they could Avring from him, Avas a 
promise to be prudent — wary — calm. 
Calm ! — a lover — and that lover Gre- 
goor— calm or prudent ?— but hoAA'- 
CA^er, BAA'^ay he Avent, carrying Avith 
him notliing hut liis arms, and a re- 
lic — some nail parings of liis own 
patron saint and that of his country, 
St Gregory, bound round Ids arm 
like a talisman, in a small silver <'ase. 

“ It was not until he liad arrived 
Avitlnn sight of the camp that the 
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3’oiiu^ Armenian began to connider 
how he slionld proceed, or even pre- 
sent liiinsclf, so as to avoid inconve- 
nient suspicions. An open declara- 
tion of his errand would not only de- 
feat its purpose, but cause, in all pro- 
bability, his own doBtructioii. Ad- 
dress was his only chance ; and he at 
length resolved to come forward 
boldly as a young man seeking ser- 
vi(;e, as it wjis w^'ll known that the 
Khan omitted no opportunity of re- 
taining handsome youths about his 
jiersoii as pipe-bearers and body ser- 
vants. His project succeeded per- 
fectly. He entered the camp ; — was 
stopped, interrogated, and taken be- 
fore the Khan, who, delighted with 
his manly beauty and handsome ad- 
dress, received him instantly into his 
service ; and in a very short time he 
was in nttimdance — gorgeously equip- 
ped — upon the great man himself. 

“ In this situation he soon became 
acip minted with the particulars of 
the late exploit; and heard enough to 
convince him that it was in tin; harem 
of the Khan his mistress was to be 
foil ml, and from thence, if at all, 
must she be delivered. But to vio- 
late the sanctity of a I’ersian chief’s 
harem, and such a chief as Doozd 
Malionied I — it was an enterprise of 
danger and difficulty enough to have 
daunted the courage of most men,^ 
if any thing, it sharpened that of Gre- 
goor. 

“ But fortune was adverse to the 
poor ^'onng man, at least in his first 
attempts, hor, applying to a coun- 
trywoman of his own, a servant in 
the harem, as a means of communi- 
cation with his poor Animli, his in- 
trigue was either discovered or be- 
trayed ; and be was immediately sei- 
zed, uiid led boui^ into tlie Khan’s 
presence, who, liaving been indispo- 
sed for several days before, was in a 
worse than ordinary humour. * Base- 
born scoundrel!’ thundered be, as 
the young man appeared before him ; 
‘ cursed Armenian dog ! what dish 
of filth is this you have been eating ? 
—what infernal business have you 
been about V— have you a mind for 
the stake, or to be torn by horses, 
that you have ventured to interfere 
with my harem ? — Speak, miscreant ! 
— what answer have you to make V’ 

“ * My Lord,’ replied the young 
man with respectful firmness, * lam 
neitlier a base-born fellow nor a vil- 


lain. 1 have not sought for, nor inter- 
fered with, any thing but what was my 
own, and what justice would assured- 
ly restore to me. Nay, my hope is 
strong that a just and generous mas- 
ter like your lordshiji will not hesi- 
tate ill so doing, as soon as you have 
heard my story. In entering your 
service, Khan, it is ti*ue that your 
slave did entertain a hope of recover- 
ing hi^ost wife — for such is Annah 
already in the face of Heaven. In so 
far has he deceived your lordship — 
but ill all other matters he had re- 
solved to conduct himself as a faith- 
ful and zealous servant should do. 
Such has he been, my Lord — and 
such will he continue in all dut}'. 
He seeks in return but his own — his 
betrothed wife, who will die if she 
be separated from him, as he should 
do were he to lose her. Be generous 
then, Khan ; imitate the Lord of the 
universe; dispense liappiness around 
you, and convert two miserable, bro- 
ken-hearted creatures into faitlifiil 
and devoted servaiitsJ’ 

“ ‘ What says the Armenian dog ?’ 
said the Khan, with darkening face, 
to his attendants. * Wliat have I to 
do witli his wife?— this is some dirt 
that he is eating, to excuse his aban- 
doned attempt at intriguing in my 
harem. But his effrontery shaU not 
avail the unclean scoundrel— he shall 
feel tliat Doozd Mahomed has teeth 
as well as eyes, and will not have filth 
thrown in his face with impunity. 
Ho, guards, there ! — see him strictly 
coiifined until our pleasure be known. 
Ourself will see his punishment, and 
it shall be signal — at present we an* 
Boiuewbat indisposed.’ — And the. 
luckless Gregoor was hurried away 
to a prison, from wlience he had no 
hope of returning, except to a pain- 
ful and disgraceful death. 

“ But Fate, ^vhich had played the 
young man so mischievous a trick, 
seemed now willing to befriend him, 
for the Khan’s illness increased so 
rapidly, that, before the hour of even- 
ing prayer, liQ was in a burning fe- 
ver, and all business, executions in- 
cluded, was suspended, until at least 
the fate of the chief should be de- 
cided. 

“ Next day passed in anxiety and 
doubt. The most learned physicians 
which the country afforded, were 
called in, and were unremitting in 
their attendance. Every remedy tliey 
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could tlilnk of was applied, but all 
was in vain ; the malady increased ; 
the Khan was in extremity, and the 
whole camp in consternation. Be- 
fore night deliriuiii came on, and the 
mind of the Khan seemed labouring 
with some sore distress. He talked 
confusedly of his deeds of blood and 
plunder, of women violated, of men 
cut to pieces, of villages burning, 
and of nery hands which grijwjd his 
heart or weiglied upon his jiead, and 
would not suffer him to have a mo- 
ment’s ease. The physicians W’^cre 
puzzled ; but all agi*eed in one thing, 
that the distemper was of a very hot 
nature, and could only be combated 
successfully by the culfiest remedies. 
Accordingly, iced sherbet and vine- 
gar were poured down his throat, 
and broken ice was laid upon his 
head. His burning limbs were even 
wrapped iu clothes dipped in iced 
water; but nothing would do. No 
sooner, they say, did the ice come in 
contact Avith the Khan’s person than 
it hissed, dissolved, and flew off in 
vapour, as if it liad been thrown upon 
red-hot iron ; and still the burning 
heat continued unabated. 

" * It is all folly,’ at length exclaim- 
ed the wise Hakeem Khooshhal Allee, 
* natural remedies are ineffectual 
here — natural cold is insufficient— 
Kliodah Bijzoorg ! — God is great ! 
but there is iiothiDg on earth that 
can save the Khan, unless we could 
get him one of those mysterious crea- 
tures, the kirin-e-yehk,* or ice-worm, 
which frequent the eternal snows 
upon the summit of Agri-Daugh.’ 

‘ And how is that to be had, in the 
name of Allah, oh Hakeem enqui- 
red the Khanum, or chief wife of 
Doozd Mahomed Khan, who, more 
deeply iiiti^rested than any one else 
in the Khan’s recovery, was seated 
behind a curtain of the anderoon, 
listening anxiously to the opinions 
and (Miuversation of the physicians. 
‘ Insliallah,’ continued slje, ‘ if mo- 
ney or power can get hold of it, ray 
lord and husband ^ilessiiigs he upon 
him) shall not expire for want ot it.’ 
— ‘ May the riches of the Khanum 
increase !’ replied the physician — 
‘ May God grant her husband’s life I 
But for that wonderful creature, nei- 
ther money nor force can procure it 


—nothing but the 2eal of a devoted 
slave— of some friend or servant, 
who would lay down his life for his 
master, can obtain that blessed re- 
medy; for he who seeks the ice- 
worm among tho snows of Agri- 
Daugh, must^e content to encoun- 
ter all the horrors of death and hell 
itself.’ 

* And has not my husband an 
hundred such devoted servants?’ 
exclaimed the KhaAuni, impatiently. 
She gave her orders for the chosen 
gholaums to be summoned. But 
Avheii the adventure was proposed, 
Avas there among all who eat of the 
Khan’s salt, one single man to step 
forward and save liis master’s life ? 
No, agas; — not one I All stood si- 
lent, gazing at one another; each, 
even those who were most zealous 
iu their former professions, tenified 
lest in any A\'ay the chance should 
fall on him. And the physician shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and the Khanum 
was in despair, while the ravings of 
the sick man greAV more violent tlian 
CA'pr. 

“ While matters were thus in the 
tent of the Khan, poor Gregoor, in 
irons, and under strict guard, re- 
mained awaiting his fate in a place 
not far from the Khan’s quarters, 
Avhere he heard the bustle occasion- 
ed by that chief’s illness; and re- 
marking the perturbed countenance 
of the man who brought him food, 
he had no great difficulty in learning 
the trutli ; for the attendant, whose' 
head was occupied Aidth the event 
which engrossed the whole camp, 
scarcely remembered that the youtli 
was a prisoner under sentence of 
death. 

The next day’s report was still 
more unfavourablik and the attend- 
ant entered with still more eamest- 
ncBB into the dangerous condition of 
Ills chief, and the reports of the phy- 
sicians, as received from the servants 
about ills person. * The will of Al- 
lah must be done,’ said he. * What 
is Avritteu must come to pass — ^but 
the Hakeem says that he cannot re- 
cover unless they get him a kirm-e- 
yehk,or ice-Avorm,^om Agri-Daugh.’ 
— ‘ A what ?* said the youth. * An 
ice-worm,’ replied the roan. * An 
ice-worm ! Ah ! 1 have lieard some^ 
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thing of them. They are to he ibiind 
ill t}u» ice-cracks at tlie top of Agri- 
Da ugh.’ — ‘ Yes, they live there, it it 
can be called life — die wliite, cold, 
deadly creatures — the very touch of 
Avliicll would wither up a living man, 
soul and body. But the Hakeem says 
it is the only thing to cool this burn- 
ing fever in the Khan.* — * And are 
they to get it, thenf*’ — ‘ Get it!* 
echoed the man, — ‘ where would 
they find it ? aiifl who is to bring it 
from that feai’ful mountain ? Who is 
to fa<!e the ghouls and the gins that 
inhabit it ? — And, if there was such 
a Delhi Khan^ to be found, how is 
he to get hold of this same unknown 
creature?’ — ‘And has no one yet 
oJlered to make the attempt?’ said 
the youth, with a kindling eye. ‘Al- 
liili Kereeiii ! No !’ replied the at- 
tendant, with a stare. ‘ How should 
there ? The duty has been projioscd 
to ih(‘ truest and boldest of our young 
men, including the Khan’s best gho- 
lauiiis ; hut they have not found one 
among tlu'in all mad enough to un- 
dertake it. “No, no!” bay tliey,“givc 
us men like ourselves to tight with, 
and, Bismillah! we arc ready; but 
when it comes to ghouls, and detils, 
and uiikiion n creatures, hehuxsheed ! 
excuse us.” In fine, all have refused, 
the ])laii is given up, and the Khan 
ahandoiied to his late.’ — ‘ Then I 
will go !’ exclaimed Gregoor. ‘ Ibll 
them /am ready ; and lose no time, 1 
beseecli you — remember the Kliau 
may die.’ — ‘You!’ exclaimed the 
man, measuring tlic youth with his 
eye, — ‘ i/ou climb tlie Daiigh for this 
ice-wonii V’ — Yes, yes !’ reiterated 
the youth, impatiently, ‘ I am ready 
— tell them — lead me to them.’ — 
‘ Punah-he-kliodah ! f but you’re a 
hold one!’ n^spoiided the attendant, 
with somctliing of an admiring gi'in. 
* It is almost a pity — and yet,’ add- 
ed he, with a slinig of his shoulders, 
‘ perhaps the devils and gliouls tlieni- 
selves may be as merciful as theKlian 
will, if he recovers.’ — ‘ He shall re- 
cover, man,’ said the youth. ‘ Go 
—begone — tell them — But I must 
speak with Ins son — or the Kliauum — 
or his Naib — and tlieii 1 will instantly 
set ofl’.’ 

“ To make short of this part of my 
story, ogas, the young man was sent 


for, and inprcflenoe of the Khan’s eld- 
est son, anu in hearing of the Khanum, 
who sat behind her screen, he pled- 
ged himself to ascend the mountain 
yonder, in quest of this same ice- 
worm ; provided, that if lie should 
survive the adventure and return, 
Lis wife, the Armenian girl Aunali, 
should he given up to him, and that 
both should be at liberty to proceed 
wheru^liey chose. To tiiis the Klia- 
uum liad not the smallest objection 
—well pleased, indeed, would she 
have been to empty the harem of a 
dozen more of her rivals — and the 
sou, less interested in any part of the 
proceedings than his mother, agreed 
with her in ))ledging themselves, by 
all that was holy, to fulfil their part 
of the engagement, and prevail on 
the Khan, should he recover, to do 
the like. Gregoor, oii his side, con- 
ceiving, that in case of success, he 
would have the means of forcing 
them to he honest by threatening to 
retain in his pusscKsioii the fruits of 
his ild^enture, was contented with 
their promises, ^^1lerc all parties 
were willing, no time was likely to 
he lost ; and Gregoor, taking only Ida 
sword and matchlock, ivith the pre- 
cious relic of St Gregory, quickly 
left the camp, 

“ It was not until he had gone a 
considerable way, in a direction 
straight tOAvards the mountain, that 
the young man’s enthusiasm and ex- 
citement had cooled enough to ad- 
mit of his bestowing any considera- 
tion OIL the enterprise in Avhh.'li he 
liad so rashly embarked,— and al- 
though he ciTtaiiily did not repent 
of the step, he could not entirely 
suppress certain internal misgivings 
as to Ids ultimate success, wlicn he 
reflected on his total ignorance of the 
means by wldch his object was to be 
attained. That the mountain was in 
tiTitli tlie haunt of mysterious beings, 
diflering widely in their nature from 
mail, he had from his youth been ac^ 
customed to believe, not only upon 
tlie autliority of Ids brethren, hut of 
tlie Mussulman peasantry and tribes 
tliat dwell ai'ound the mountain, or 
range its lower regions; avLo, in their 
turns, had received the same account 
from their forefathers,. And, agas, 
there is no doubt of the fact, for 
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SulyniaiiD, ibii DaooJ, ihe wis? and 
the powerful, who could coiiimaiid 
tlie gins and dcevcs to do his bid- 
ding, when he prevailed against cer- 
tain powers oi darkness, made the 
bottomless Gulf of Ararat their pri- 
son, — ^and there tliey roar and rave 
within it, unable to overpass the 
mysterious boundary traced out by 
his powerful u'and — and wbe to the 
child of clay who heedlessl^'may 
trespass bf^yond this fatal barrier! 
All this had Gregoor been informed 
of, and believed. But although he 
hsul more than once traversed the 
liabitable regions of the mountain, it 
never had been in Ids pow^r, and 
still less in his inclination, to search 
into tlie truth of thefearfiil tale which 
now came over his mind witli op- 
pressive force. His utter ignorance 
of every thing connected with the 
object of his ex|>edition, became 
more palpable as he approached this 
awful point, and the liorrors he an- 
ticipated, assumed a more formid- 
able shape. 

“ Thus ruminating, but resolved- 
perplexed, and awestruck, perhaj^s, 
but perfectly undismayed — did Gre- 
goor proceed until the shades of 
evening began to descend, for it was 
late before lie left the camp, and he 
felt the necessity of seeking for some 
spot in which to pass the night ; for 
wandering in the dark could have 
done no good ; and, you know, ages. 
It would have been utter madness to 
have encountered the spirits of dark- 
ness in their own dens and at their 
own chosen hour. But he was far 
past the last village, and liaving with 
difficulty forced his way through the 
low wooded and marshy ground 
which in many places skirts the 
mountain, he had already ascended 
one of the shoulders which rise gra- 
dually from the plain — so that to 
turn back was entii*ely out of the 
question ; — on the other hand, to pro- 
ceed, or to spend the night upon the 
bleak and barren lull side, was nei- 
ther likely to forward his object, nor 
to fit him for the next day’s arduous 
work. 

“ In this perplexity, it occurred to 
him, tliat among the Fakeers or Son- 
tons who make their abode in the 
wild and desert places of the moun- 
tain, from motives of piety, there was 
one whose residence could not be 
very distant from the line of his as- 
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cent. It be could but find out this, 
it would not only allow him sliolti'i* 
for^lie night, and s(M'.urity from all 
approach of evil spirits, but its in- 
habitant, if at home, might possibly 
assist him with some bints as to the 
modf3 of attaining his purpose. Re- 
vived by this hope, he mended his 
pace, and took a direction towards 
the spot where he believed tlie San- 
ton’s retreat to he. 

For more than a fursang did he 
maintain his full speed, ascending in 
adirectioiito the left of his iirst route; 
when he found himself upon the 
brink of a very sai age-looking and 
gloomy chasm, which the darkness 
of night, now fully set in, rendered 
ten times more dismal. Descending 
by a precipitous and dangerous way, 
and scarcely able to see where lie 
placed his feet, tlie young Armenian 
hold on along the bottom, clamber- 
ing over huge fragments, somctiines 
stepping into great holes, and scarce- 
ly avoiding cliasms where he hear<l 
the roar ot an unseen torrent. At 
length, when, wearied ami liarassed, 
he thought of laying himself down 
under the first overhanging rock for 
the night, and was looking about for 
a place llttt^d for the purpose, he 
found himself unexpectedly treading 
upon a level terrace, extending, so 
far as tlie darkness permitted him to 
see, for several yards under a cliff, 
the height of winch was lost in tin* 
obscurity ; but blacker than the night 
itself, he could distiugiiislt in this 
very cliff a yawning chasm, which 
formed, as it were, an arch in the 
wall of rock, 

“ Drawing his sword, to be prepa- 
red against tlie worst, the young man 
entered, cautiously groping his way 
with the weapon, and thus he advan- 
ced upon a slight descent for several 

S aces, in utter and almost palpable 
arkness; when his eyes, growing 
more accustomed to their situation, 
became aware of a slight glimmer of 
light. For a moment he doubted 
wlicther this might not be the glare 
of a wilcUbeast’s eye ; but another 
glance reassured him, for, sparkle 
after sparkle appearing for a moment 
and tlicn becoming extinct he felt 
convinced that it C4>uld only proceed 
from the embers of a fire, and witli 
renewed energy, but still with cau- 
tion, he made bis way towards it. 

** It was in truth the embers of a 
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fire,formed of dried Weeds aiichvood, they flew towards him>wlth hideous 
tiie remains of which, raked togetlier, din and frightful gestui’es, as if they 
and excited by the young man’s sougJit to destroy liim with their ter- 
breath, were soon rekindled into a rible talons. How long these vi- 
blaze, displaying the whole cavern sions continued he knew not, but his 
into which accident had so strangely agony was extreme ; and just when 
conducted liim. It was a cavity the demons appeared to have caught 
formed by nature in the solid rock; him in their gripe, a sudden light 
its dark roof rose above the influ- burst forth, dispelling the darkness, 
eiice of the fire-light, but the extent and figure of an md man, clad in 
otherwise did nf>t appear great. In a robe of ancient form, with a strong- 
one corner lay a mat, spread over ly marked (countenance, and a huge 
some grass aiicl dried leaves, near to flowing beard of gri/xled hue— just 
which was placed a broken (earthen such as he remembered to have seen 
\ easel containing water. In a re- die likeness of his patron saint re- 
moter corner, agaa, the light glim- i>resented at Etchmeadzin— appear- 
mered upon that symbol so highly cd therein, stretching forth his hand, 
esteemed by the Armenians and other as if to drive the fiends from their 
followers of Huzrut Issau.* These, prey. In a moment they all vanish- 
arid a few more trifling articles, form- cd, and another form, of more plea- 
ed the whole contents of the cavern ; sing character, appeared in company 
and they convinced Gregoor, that, in with the saint — it was his Annah 
all probability, he had reached by ac- herself, whom the holy man led to- 
cident the very place of rest he wish- wai*ds him, and he rushed forward 
ed for. But its owner was apparent- to embrace her. The exertion awoke 
ly absent, for no human being was to him — he opened his eyes, and, by the 
he seen. grey light of dawn \fhich fell upon 

“ This was a disappointment j but him through the entrance, saw bend- 
to have obtained shelter and fire, with ing over him an old man, whose only 
the protection of a holy roof, was no clothing was asheepskin tunic, which, 
trifling blessing. So Gregoor, ha- girt round his waist, and reaching 
ving eaten sparingly of a cake of nearly to the knee, covered the middle 
bread, the only provision he had of his person, while a portion of the 
taken along witli him, and drinking same material thrown over his back 
from tlie broken pot of water, once and shoulders, still left the greater 
more scraped together the embers of part of his breast and arms exposed, 
his fire, and placing his arms in rea- His hair and heard were matted to- 
diness in case of attack, he lay down "ether, cov(»ring most of his face, 
upon the bed of leaves and grass, and from which a pair of keen grey eyes 
soon fell fast asleep. looked piercingly forth, and such 

“ It is not wonderful, agas, that the parts of his body as were visible were 
same matters which occupied the thickly covered with grey curlinghair. 
waking thoughts of Gregoor should “ ‘ Hoh ! up, my son !* said the old 
visit lus dreams — nor need I remind man, adclrcssing Gregoor, witlmut 
you how often it pleases the Om- any previous prcpni|ation, or evin- 
iiipotent to send fiirth the angels cing the smallest sign of surprise 
of his presence, and shadow out at finding him in the cell—* Up !— 
through tiiein to his creatures, in the the morning is grey — thy journey is 
hours of sleep, the images of those long,and thy need is urgent— im and 
coming events which concern tlieir be doing !’ — ‘ Father,’ replied the 
misery or Uieir welfare. The young youth, after staring around him for a 
man, as he afterwai'ds declareo, minute with a bewildered air, and rub- 
dreamed that he Avas toiling up die bing his eyes to try if he were really 
mountain, until at length he reached awake, * lather, you speak as if you 
the brink of a fearful abyss, where knew me and my errand. It is strange; 
he stopped in horror ; for deformed yct,if it be so, you cannot fail of knoAV- 
shapes Avere sporting in its darkness, ing my difficulties. Instract me, if 
and liovering in the thick air. The you can, how to conquer them — 
moment they perceived him, forward teach me how to proceed — ^liow to 
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act--and may the Almighty reward 
you for it !’ — ‘ lily son,’ returned 
llie old man, * thou hast a good cause 
— ^thy object is virtuous — and the 
might of tile Most High will not fail 
to strengthen tlie chosen instrument 
of his beneficent designs. Thou 
couldst not err while thus upheld — 
see only that thy soul fail not, nor let 
thy heart wax cold in the work, and 
blessings shall follow thee iicre and 
hereafter.' 

‘ Father,* replied tlie youth, ‘ be- 
hold me ready — show me but the 
work, and the means of perforniing 

but as yet I wander in the dark, 
unknowing tviiither to direct iny 
steps.’ — * Forward, my son, forward ! 
Behold the mountain summit and the 
eternal snows of Ararat, wlierc, thou- 
sands of years ago, the ark of Noah 
rested, and the world began afresh 
—seek only to reacli that summit, 
and fear not but thy duty sliall be 
taught thee. Foiward, then, boldly. 
But see — ^first t^ste of this wine and 
this bread — they will strengthen thee 
a^iust the hour of trial ; and take 
this chaplet of dark beads, formed of 
a stone from the first altar w^hich the 
boly Noah raised to the Almighty, 
when, uncertain like thee on which 
side to bend his course, lie descend- 
ed with his family from the mountain. 
These beads are endowed with ])e- 
culiar virtues. Proceed tliou steadi- 
ly and boldly ; and when tliy mind 
becomes darkened, and thou art 
doubtful wiiich track to pursue, take 
one of these heads, drop it thus upon 
the earUi, and follow the direction it 
will indicate. But leave behind thee 
these arms of human fabric, unsuited 
to the conflicts thou wilt have to 
maintain. Trust thou alone in the 
strength of the Most High, w'hose ser- 
vant thou art; and throw aside w'hat 
may encumber, but cannot aid thee.’ 

** Having uttered these words, the 
old man dropt from the chaplet a 
single bead ; bounding up from tlie 
liard rock in front of die cavern, it 
sprung forward in a direction ascend- 
ing the ravine. * May;^jfod protect 
thee, youlli I’ said the ^T^use, with 
solemnity, and Gregoor, following tlie 
appointed way, plunged onwards 
among the rocky finginents, until, by 
dint of powerful exertion, be thread- 
ed up the intricacies of the ravine to 
Its liead, and emerged high up upon 
die mountain side* 


" Onward and onward did he thus 
toil for many hours, often panting 
and fatigued witli the steep ascent, 
and the rough ground over which he 
had to pass, but never losing courage 
nor fainting in heart ; until, after the 
sun had long declined from the me- 
ridian, as he reached an elevated 
shoulder of the mountain, he caught 
a view of the summit and its deep 
eternal 8nows,hangii]g still far above 
him, like a mighty mass of clouds in 
the blue air, but greatly nearer than 
ever lie expecteef to attain to them. 
Encouraged by his progress, and an- 
xious to make tlie best of the re- 
maining hours of dayligiit, he had 
recourse to his chaplet, and the bead, 
after bounding upwards as formerly, 
flew like a stone thrown by tlie hand, 
in a direction slanting upw'ards to 
his left, and pointing to the easteni 
face of the summit. Gregoor follow- 
ed gaily, and after anotiier hour’s liard 
w-alking, he discovered that he was 
ajiproaelilDg tlie brink of a wide and 
profound cavity; for the bosom of 
the summit, to wliich he had by that 
time more closely approaclied, ap- 
peared to recede in a semi-circular 
form, exhibiting a lofty, precipitous 
face, the upper part of Avhich rose* 
in terrific cliffs of broken ice and 
snow, while the lower descended, in 
a wall of black and ruggedrock, slieer 
into the dark gulf below. 

“ His heart heat thick, as he saw 
himself approaching this scene of an- 
ticipated hon-ors; and seeing that 
his progress must soon he stopped, 
or Ins course changed, he had once 
more recourse to his cliaplet. The 
bead, after its customary bound, as 
if to gain free and uniutemipted 
scope, rolled onwards still — and on- 
wards was Gregoor forced to follow, 
wondering where this extraordinary 
course would terminate, until, after 
traversing a tract of broken ground 
with a facility which ivas incompre- 
hensible to himself, (for he felt as it 
w^ere upborne and hurried onward by 
some unseen power,) he found him- 
self suddenly standing upon an ele- 
vated point of rock, and overlooking 
a scene which froze his blood with 
horror. 

" He had approached the highest 
region of the mountain, in a manner 
as unaccountable as the almost pre- 
ternatural rapidity of his latter jiro- 
gi-ess, and was involved, os it seemed, 
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In the heart of its eternal snows. 
Around him rose precipices and peaks 
of cold blue ice, surmounted by the 
more recent snow, which adds yearly 
to the mass, more than is abstracted 
from it by the action of summer suns 
and thaws. In front, rose in all its 
savage majesty the great snowy cone 
which strikes the eye from below, a 
mingled aggregation of rock and ice, 
the base of ^vhich was lost a tliousand 
gez^ below, in the gulf that opened 
at its very feet, — a fearful gulf, the 
depth of wliich mocked the straining 
eye. Masses of rock and ice, with 
all their superincumbent biioav% were 
every moment detached from the 
edge of tlie cliffs; and, thundering 
down with a crashing and hollow 
sound, mingled their din with the 
distant roar of unseen torrents. ‘Here 
then, at least,’ thought the astounded 
youtli, ‘ must this enterprise termi- 
nate in some way or other — here, if 
at all, uidess 1 have been altogether 
mocked by evil spirits, must my 
course of duty be revealed to me — 
and, oh God ! thou wilt not desert 
an honest youth and a true Chris- 
tian, who has gone forth among these 
perils in firm reliance on thy aid I* 

** Thiis,agas, prayed the Armenian 
youth ; and from these ivords he re- 
ceived, ns he affirmed, a support and 
a courage tvhich astonislu'd even 
himself. It soon became all requi- 
red, for on appealing for the last time 
to his chaplet, to his astonishment 
no less than his hoiTor, the dark bead 
glided forward for a few yards, along 
tlie very verge of the giddy preci- 

E ice, and then leaping downwards, 
e saw it bound from one slight ine- 
quality of rock to another, idanting 
along the blackest and deepest side 
of the abyss, until at a yawning rift 
Jn the rock it disappeared, and was 
seen no more. 

^ “‘Oh, God! deliver me in this pe- 
ril and perplexity,’ exclaimed the 
young man aloud, as he gazed with 
a shudder of dismay at the indicated 
track. But it was the weakness of 
the flesh, not of the spirit; for his 
resolution did not falter; and nei- 
ther seeinff nor hearing any farther 
token, he boldly, but cautiously, ad- 
dressed himself to examine his ap- 
palling path. 


^ On i'eaching the point at which 
the bead bad descended, he remark* 
ed, what had not been perceptible 
before, a slight irregularity upon the 
face of the rock, like a ledge, which^ 
had the place been one to yield pas- 
turage, would scarcely have afforded 
to the most adventurous goats a way 
to reach* such stray herbs as might 
have'*feprung upon the face of the 
cliff ; but neither goat nor herb was 
ever seen there ; not even moss, nor 
the green coating of dampness, ever 
grew upon tiiat black rock — no Mm 
ving thing existed there. 

“ Casting off liis sandals, in orderto 
cling more firmly witli his feet, Gre- 
goor flung himself over the edge of 
tlie cliff, and commenced his fearful 
course, suspended upon the narrow 
ledge, above an abyss he dared not 
look at. So narrow, indeed, was this 
ledge, and so perpendicular the rocky 
face along which it led, that even the 
thickness of his slender body pro- 
jecting from it nlmc*t destroyed his 
balance, and the irregularities by 
which he held were so slight and 
far lietween, that they scarcely af- 
forded him the means of dragging 
himself forward ; and sometimes a 
jutting angle would occur, the dan- 
ger of doubling round which, while 
Ignorant of the footing beyond, was 
extreme. 

“ TJuis, sticking like an insect ta 
the rocky wall along which he slowi* 
ly crawled, Gregoor had proceeded 
several yards, intent only upon pre- 
serving his precarious hold, when a 
new and fearful horror assailed him. 
The gulf, before so silent and drea* 
ry, resounded now at once with cries 
and groans, and dismal bowlings ; 
and tne involuntary sidelong glance 
of his eye fell upon forms dim and 
indistinct, hut of appalling character, 
wiiich flitted through the murky at- 
mosphere, and fluttered upwards 
with fierce and uncouth gestures. 
Muttering an earnest prayer, with a 
owerful effort he withdrew his eyes, 
ut turning them upwards in hopes 
of relief, l^^jPaw the snow and ice- 
cracks abov6 him tenanted with vi- 
sionaiy shapes more ghaptly yet than 
those below. Oh, agasl how shall 
I describe— how can you conceive— 
those terrible ghosts of the snow I 
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Stark tind like stretched and 
awathed corses, were they—and yet 
they had a movement, a wnudcriii" 
flittiiif^ motion, ^vhicli the eye could 
not catch, nor the mind comprehend. 
No human tonsriie could name their 
forms; — dim and colourless, they 
seemed void of substance; — the very 
glare of their glassy eyes cafet a dead- 
ly chill, wliidi seeined to fre^/e tlic 
marrow in the young roan’s bones. 

“The dream of the preceding night 
rushed forcibly into tlie mind of Gre- 
goor, as he gazed upon the scetie 
around him ; but the reinembraiicc 
rather recalled his sinking courage 
than added to Ida alarm, for'he doubt- 
ed not that the visionary aid In^ liad 
then experienced, would not desert 
him now in the reality of his danger, 
(’anting forward his eyes, therefore, 
he saw at no gi'eat distance the cliasiti 
where the hist bead had dihappear- 
ed. *■ May God grant that the adi eii- 
tiire shall terminate there, and hap- 
pily for liU servant I* ejaculated the 
youth, and on he went. 

“Scarcely had he reached its near- 
est verge when a mass of ice and 
snow appeared above, him towering 
to the very clouds, and horridly te- 
nanted by the ice gliouls, wliile a 
glance downwards be tray (;d to him 
a deeper and blacker ^ult^ with the 
dim glimmer of a roaring torrent at 
an iimneosurable distance beiieatli. 
A sudden pang of horror seized bis 
heart— 'bis limbs trembled, and liis 
hold almost relaxed; for now the 
rock and ice rose liigli on all sid(?s, 
cutting off retreat; and there hung 
the unhappy youtli above a fatlioni- 
less abyss, into wliicli it seemed tliat, 
sooner or later, be roust drop. Ilis 
courage, which till now had been un- 
shaken, at that moroeiit almost failed 
him, when his eye was attracted to a 
quivering rapid motion in a part of 
the ice above, but almost within his 
reach. A second and morb attentive 
glance shewed him a creature like a 
serpent, of the same pale hue and 
transparent substance as the spirits 
of the Ice, wliich was playing in and 
out of the cracks and crcmces in the 
snow. ‘Thanks be to God !’ exclaltn- 
ed the young man, aloud ; ‘ behold 
it — it is mine !* and forgetting his 
precarious situation, he daiteddes. 
perately fonvnrd to seize it A fear- 
ful ciy arose from below— his foot- 
ing failed him, and at the same mo- 


ment tlio enormous mass of ice and 
snow whic,li rose above him, bent for- 
wards for an instant, then crasliing 
downwards, bore with it the shriek- 
ing youth into the awful gulf below ! 
His head reeled, but ere'" his senses 
quite fled, a mild benignant voice 
whispered, in tones wbi<‘h were heard 
in spite of tlie hideous din, — ‘ Well 
done, brave and virtuous youtli ! tlioii 
liast fought the good fight, and thou- 
sands will bless thy name.’ 

“ How long Gregoor remained in- 
sensible, or Avhat may liave occurred 
to him during his swoon, he never 
could tell. Blit, strange to say, 
agas, when lie recovered his simiscs, 
it Avas neither upon the summit 
nor among the eternal siioavs of 
Agri-Daugh, nor in the fearful gulf 
biMoAv it, but just ill the very caviM ii 
from whence he had set forth that 
morning — ujioii the same bed of 
leaves on Avliich be had cast biiiHelf 
the preceding night; and o\cr Iiim 
Avas standing the recluse himself, in 
the identical sheepskin tunic whii'h 
lie had worn in the incniing of this 
eventful day ! 

“The yoiilh gazed long upon the 
hermit, rubbed his eyes, Miook him- 
self heartily, lay still, and reflecting 
for some inoments, sliiiddered at the 
riH’olIectiouK avIiu'Ii dawned upon 
him, and then turning again to the 
recluse, avIio stood patiently liending 
over him, stared with a bewildered 
air, and exclaimed, — ‘ In the name 
of God and St Gregory ! Avbat has 
liappeiied — and where am 1 V’ — ‘ In 
sale; quarters, my son, by the favour 
of God, Avho has dealt Avith thee in 
great mercy,’ replied the recluse, 
Avitli solemnity. ‘ And Iioav came I 
here ? Surel V — surely - and 

aj^aiu lie shuddered. — ‘ My son,’ said 
the recluse, ‘thou art here by the 
Avill of God — let that content thee ; 
be tliankful for lliy safety, and seek 
no faHhor. It is time tliou wert on 
Iby journey — up, and be going.’ — 
‘ And Avhitber must I go, father ? — 
How can I return ? — Ah ! I thought 
— I believed, that all ivas Avcll — that 
1 had done my duty — that voice de- 
clared so.’ — ‘ And that voice ivas 
right, my son — mistrust it not — re- 
turn wlieiice thou earnest, without 
delay or doubt. Boldly present thj'- 
self, and claim the inomised reward. 
Fear not that it will be dmiied the^; ; 
but, in thy own prosperity, fo.get 
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not the misery of others— extend to 
those who need it the mercy thou thy- 
self Imat tasted. Rcmoniber thy af- 
flicted country men wlieu Ihy voice 
has power, and fail not to let it rise 
ill their beiialf. And now, delay not 
far til or — rise, nnd beponc.* The won- 
derinj^ and still bewildered youth he- 
sitated no loiif^er ; hastily jiartakini^ 
of the food which the recluse jdaced 
before him, he "received back his 
arms, whicli, with his sandals, were 
laid by his bedside, and quittirijr the 
cai ern, clainbcrod up the side of the 
rocky ravine, and was soon on his 
way to the camp of Doo/d Maho« 
mod. 

“ And what., agas, think you, had 
been going on tJiero since the time of 
the youiij^ man's departure? The 
Khan's distemper had risen to its 
heigh! pist about that lime. Ib* ra- 
v(»d frantically — abused every one 
around him — roared incessantly for 
water ! wat«*r !— and for cold ! cold ! 
— and b(‘.sought his atteiidaiils to cut 
ojieii his breast, and take out his 
heart, which had become, he said, a 
burning coal. Tln^ physicians or- 
flered a last apidicatioii of ice, gave 
tlieir last dose* of iced viiiepar and 
water, nnd then left him to Ids fate. 
This frenzied state was too \ioleiit 
to continue very loii^^ it gradually 
subsided into a less furious, tliougli 
scarcely a more trainpiil condition, 
(h’ies and shrieks gave jdace to low 
nioaniiigs, and his terrible convul- 
sions to u less uncontrollable rcstless- 
ner.s. 

" Towards midnight, the sick man's 
miitteriiigs h(3camemore distinct. He 
talked as if he had been addressing 
some person present, and in less dis- 
tracted phrases. At length his at- 
tendants could distiiiguisli some of 
his expressions. ‘ Allah ! have mer- 
cy !* — ‘ Oh, holy Mahomed I — By 
tlie holy Koran ! — by the Sacred 
Caaba! yes I yes! I promise, I swivirl 
Inshallaii ! liisliallah ! ' — and cmcli 
ejaculation was accompanied by n 
corresponding movcmoiit of head and 
hands, as if eoiiArraing what lie said. 
This seemed to he the crisis of his 
disordcir ; for after it he grew still and 
tranquil, and, to the astonishment of 
those who looked every moment for 
his death, tlic heat and fever subsi- 


ded from that moment, and late on 
the ensuing day the Khan awoke 
from a long al^p, perfectly collect- 
ed, and free from nil disease, al- 
though still weak and exhausted. 

“ Many were the * Shukhur Kho- 
dahs!’ and * Alhumdulillalis!’* that 
were poured out upon this occasion 
by the attendants and all the liouse- 
hold— 4)ut the first demand made by 
the Khan was for tlic Armenian youth 
whom he had ordered into confine- 
ment at the commencement of his ill 
ness. His servants, alarmed, and un- 
willing to tell die truth, looked at 
each other in silence. It was the 
Klianum alone wlio dared to inform 
him that the youth was no longer in 
camp. ‘ Not in camp !’ echoed the 
Kiiuti ; * and what, then, has become 
of him ? By your own soul, Khanum, 
and by die holy Caaba! tell me where 
he is !’ 

“ Tlie attendants, still imagining 
that die Khan's only reason for the 
enquiry was to order Jiis immediate 
execution, and fearful of incurring 
blame for his unauthorized dismissal 
from the camp, could get no farther 
than to mutter some unintelligible 
excuses. Bven the Khanum was 
alarmed at the emotion of her Lord, 
who still continued conjuring tliem 
ill God's name to tell him die trutli. 
At last, dreading the consequences of 
his impatience oven more than Ins 
anticipated wrath — ‘ By the Khan's 
own head, then,' said she, ‘ die 
youth is gone to Agrt-Dai^h for au 
ice- worm to cure "your fever, my 
Lord !’ 

“ * 1 know that,' said the Khan im- 
patiently — * I know it ns well as you 
— but wliere is he now ? for he has 
returned from Agri-Daugli.’ — * Rc'* 
turned? — who? — Gregoor die Anne- 
uian ? no, Khan— not a hit of him — 
nor ever will doubtless — who over 
retuniH from the to]) of Agri-Dnugh ? 
—and wlio cares about a scurvy 
Armenian, since your Lordsldp jios 
got rid of your fever ? Let dm poor 
wretch go about bis businoss*’— ** 

* Who cares ?' ochoo<l die Khaum 

* By die head of my father, there is 
cause to care ! — for it is just this— 
his life and mine — if he goes, so do 
I ; we are bound up together in a 
strange fashion— so where is the lad ? 
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Ye surely have not slain him?’ added 
he, suddenly fixing his frowning eye 
upon them. ‘ God forbid !— no, by 
the head of the Prophet ! — no, by the 
Khan’s salt !’ burst forth the whole 
attendants in reply, meatly relieved 
as to the object of their Lord’s ur- 
gency, and now, on their own ac- 
counts, wishing for the youth’s re- 
turn. ‘ Then Jet every one^.of niy 
people set off this moment in search 
of him,’ said the Khan; ‘ nor let 
them return till they bring him.’— 
And accordingly the tent was soon 
cleared, and every one sallied forth 
to hunt for poor Gregoor. 

**By this time the physicians, hear- 
ing of the great man’s unexpected 
recovery, had all come back to offer 
their congratulations on this fortu- 
nate event, hinting at the same time 
at their own great merit, and the 
handsome reward they expected for 
it. ‘ ‘ May your fathc^rs all be well 
roasted, ye cousins of an ass I’ cried 
the Khan, whose strength and ener- 
gy appeared hourly to re\ive. ‘ This 
18 no dish of your cooking — I’ll eat 
all you have in this matter any day 
of the Ramazaun, and never break 
my fast. Away with your long beards, 
big bellies, and empty heads ! — your 
long yellow faces make me sick— 
Pa^— go !— Hearken,’ continued 
he to a few of his fa> ourites, wlieii the 
apartment bad been cleared of intru- 
ders — * 1 will tell you how it all came 
about. Those w'ise heads thought that 
all was over with me— andbad enough 
truly matters were. 1 heard what they 
said about the ice-worm, while they 
believed me to be insensible, altliougii 
well did 1 know that mortal hands 
would never bring it from the old 
Daugh, yonder. Soon after, my head 
begun to spin round and simmer 
like a boiling pot— and wdld fancies 
passed through my seething brain. 
Sometimes 1 w'as among ice and 
snow, sometimes in flames and fire. 
Then again I was upon my old w'ar- 
horse, careering forward at a fearful 
rate, along wi3i a whole troop of 
fiendisb-tooking riders, trampling 
and cutting down thousands of these 
miserable Armenians, while our very 
foot-tramps set their villages on fire. 
There was a terrible hurly-burly— 
and my whirling head was like to 
burst with pain from tlie heat of the 
burning houses; at last, out rushed 


tlic old white-bearded Ket Khodah 
of the last Armenian village we plun- 
dered, throwing himself before my 
horse’s feet, and beseeching me to 
spare his grey hairs ; and there was 
something in the old man’s look that 
troubled me — my liver melted with- 
in me like w'ater, and strongly check- 
ing my horse, he bounded to one 
side, and the old man was saved. 
Suddenly his form sdtored in my 
sight, he wore long floating garments, 
and liis countenance assumed a grave 
and noble, yet not unpl easing aspect. 

* The Khan lias done well,’ said he, 

* the mercy he has shewn he shall 
find and 1 found rny heart soften in 
that moment, and the pangs that had 
so long gnawed my vitals experien- 
ced a momentary relief. But the 
whole scene had passed away, and 1 
was lying iu tliis very tent with all 
my attendants sleeping around my 
couch ; and 1 tried to awaken them, 
but they would not hear me, when 
the same venerable person entered, 
accompanied by the Armenian youth 
Gregoor, vvlio held in his hand n small 
basket of twigs. ‘ (’bief,’ said the 
former, addressing me, while every 
one around still sh»pt profoundly,— 
‘ behold, thy heart has been touched ; 
—unworthy though thou art, thou hast 
tasted the mercy of the Omnipotent, 
who sends by the hands of his ser- 
vant the remedy which will heal thy 
bodily ailments — take heed tiiat thy 
mind partake the cure — beware that 
thou turn not good to evil — a bless- 
ing to a curse. Abandon thy evil 
ways — devote the life which has 
been granted thee, to repairing the 
evil thou hast already committed, 
rather than to increasing it — ^perse- 
cute no more my peojde the Arme- 
nians — set free the captives thou 
hast taken — rebuild the villages thou 
hast burned, and, to the youth who 
freely risked his life to preserve 
thine, restore what thou hast taken 
—dismiss liiin and his wife witli 
blessings and with benefits — for 
know that to his zeal thou owest thy 
life. — Dost thou promise all this?’ 

I need scarcely say, friends, tliat 1 
gave the promise in ready and in 
earnest terms. 

** * The old man then turning to the 
young man, took from his basket a 
wonderful cveature — how sliall I de- 
scribe it ? — it resembled a serpent of 
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pure ico, its veiy look was chilling ; got his nromise to the old saint. Not 
and as it moved to and fro with a only dia he restore to the youtJi his 
quick wavering motion, I felt its wife, and loaded them with presents, 
power in every vein. He stooped biit he set all his Armenian captives 
over my bed, and taking the crea- at liberty, restored the plunder ta- 
turo, wliicli lay passive in his grasp, ken, rebuilt the burnt villages, and 
wound it like a lillet round my head, made good their losses to the inha- 
Tlie touch was magical — in a mo- bitants ; in fine, until the day of his 
ment all the burning heat and rest- death, Doozd Mahomed Khan be- 
less confusion were gone, and gave came the patron and protector of the 
place to a thril^ of delicious calm, ^ ery district and people, whom be- 
the more enchanting from my long fore this singular event he had bit- 
previous Rufieririgs. * Thou art heal- terly persecuted, 
ed, and at peace,* said the aged man, " Thus, agas, you see that there 
' and th(i continiianc’e of that peace ?.v truth in what has alu'ays been told 
rests with thyself — the delicious cool- of the terrors of old Agri-Daugh, and 
ness which the touch of this jmre the impossibility of reaching his sum- 
creature sheds over a repentant init, when evtm the good Gregoor 
heart, Avill turn to fiercer tortures failed, after encountering such terri- 
than yet thou hast experienced, if ble danger. You smile, as; if you 
thy VOW'S are ev<*r broken — be vir- had still doubts ? — Ah, well, agas, 
tuous and be haiipy.* With those you are not th<» first Frank snhebs,^^ 
words my aged ph3’’sician and his who ha\ e expressed tliis strange iu- 
companion finished from my sight, credulity after they had heard this 
and a deep sleep came o\ er my very stoiy. I even remember one — 
senses, until I awoKe just now, re- may God forgive him! who ventu- 
Rtored, as you all sec, to licalih. And red to bint a doubt of tlni Armenian 
now, my friends, you will conipre- youth having ever gone further than 
liend the cause of my solicitude for the cave of the recluse ; that all tlie 
the young man’s Rafety — God grant rest vv'as merely a dream proceeding 
that no evil may have b(»fallen liim I* from an ovor-cxcited imagination, 
“ Agas, the Khan’s fears were soon and that the Khan’s recovery from 
dissipated; for while he was yet his fever was more attributable to 
speaking, a bustle at the tent-door the cold ap])licatious of the despised 
announced an arrival, and the attend- physicians than to this woinlerful 
ants entered, bringing in Gregoor, ice-vv'orm — La-illab-il-allab ! Some 
who had been met on liis ret urn close people can never be convinced ! But 
to the camp by those who were sent come — we are late ; and behold, j'on- 
to seek liiiii. 1 scarce need assm-e dcr are tlie walls of the castle shi- 
you, that the Khan, taught by his ning in the moonlight — Let us push 
sufierings and bis dream, never for- forward.” 


** Gentlemen. 
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WE RETURN NO MORE 
UV MRS IIEMANS. 

When 1 stood beneath the fmh ffreen trcc« 

And saw around me the wide field revive 
With frultB and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come fortli her work of gladness to contrive, 

With nil her reckless birds upon the wing, 

1 turn'd from jill she brought to all she could not bring. 

t’HiLDK Harold. 

« 

We retura— wo return— avo return no morel*’ 

—So comes the song to the mountain-sliore, 

From tliosp that are leaving their Highland home, 

For a world far over the blue sea’s foam : 

“ W’c return no more !” and through cave and dell 
Mournfully wanders that w'ild Farewell. 

« We return— w^e return— w'O return no more I’* 

—So breathe sad voices our spirits o’er, 

Miirniuring up from the depths of the Jieart, 

Whore lovely things with their light depart ; 

And the iiihorii sound hath a prophet’s tone, 

And WT feel that a joy is for ever gone. 

“ We return — wc return — ^w'e return no more !** 

—Is k heard when the days of flowers are o’er ? 

W’lion the passionate soul of the night-bird’s lay 
Hath died from the summer w'oods aw'ay ? 

Wlien the glory from sunset’s robe liath pass’d. 

Or the leaves arc borne on the rushing blast ? 

No ! it is not the rose that returns no more ; 

A breath of spring shall its bloom restore ; 

And it is not the voice that o’erflows the bowers 
With a stream of love through the starry hours ; 

Nor is it tlie cTiinson of sunset-hues, 

Nor the frail flush’d lea\es which the wild wind stiews. 

“ W'c return— wc return — wt retum no more !” 

— Doth the bird sing thus from a brighter shore ? 

Those wings, that follow the southern breeze, 

Float they hot homeward o’er vernal seas ? 

Yes I from the lands of the vine and palm. 

They come, with the sunshine, ivhen waves grow calm. 

" But WF. — WE return— we return no more !** 

The heart’s young dreams wdien their spring is o’er ; 
Tlie love it hath pour’d so freely forth, 

The boundless trust in ideal worth ; 

The faith in aflection — deep, fond, yet vain— 

These are the Lost that retum not again I 


Ha til — ha til — ^ha til ml tulidlc”— W*c rettirn«»wc return— we return no 
-the burden of the Highland song of cmtgrntioni 
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STORY OF ADAM SCOTT. 

BY THE KTTRICK SHEPHERD. 


On a fine summer evening, about 
the beginning of July, on a year 
which must have been about the lat- 
ter end of the reign of Queen Anne, 
or some years subsequent to tlint, 
as Adam Scott,/armer of Kildouglas, 
was sitting in a sniall public-house 
on North Tyne, refreshinff himself 
on brown bread and English beer, 
and liis hungry horse tearing up the 
grass about the kail-yard dike, he 
ivas accosted by a tall ungainly fel- 
low, who entered the hut, and in the 
broadest Northumberland tongue, 
enquired if he was bound for Scot- 
land. “ What gars ye speer that, an 
it be your will said Scott, with the 
characteristic caution of his country- 
men. 

“ Because a neighbour and I are 
agoing that way to-night,** said the 
stranger, “ and we ktiaw neything 
at all about the rwoad ; and niwore 
than that, we carry soointliing rey- 
ther ower t'al liable to risk the lo- 
sing of ; and as we saw your horse 
rooging and reyving with the saddle 
on liim, 1 made bould to call, think- 
ing you might direct us on this 
cobrsed rwoad.** 

** An’ what will you gie mo if 1 
guide you safely into Scotland, an* 
set ye aince mair upon a hec road ?*’ 
said Scott. 

“ Woy, man, we’ll give thee as 
mooch bread as thou canst eat, and 
as mooch beer as thou canst drink— 
and mwore we cannot have in tliis 
moorland, ” said the man. 

“ It is a fair oflfer,” said Adam 
Scott ; “ but I’ll no pit ye to that ex- 
pense, as I am gaun o’er the fells the 
night at ony rate ; sae, if ye'll wait 
my bijune, for ray horse is plaguit 
weary, and amaist jaded to death, 
then WG shall ride thegither, and t 
ken the country weel ; but road ye 
will find nanc.” 

The two men then fastened their 
horses, and came in and joined Scott; 
BO they called for ale, dlrank one an- 
other’s healths at every pull, and 
seemed quite delighted that they 
were to travel in company. The tall 
man, who came in first, was loqua- 
cious and outspoken, though one 
part of his stor;^ often did pot tally 


with the other; but his neighbour 
was sullen and retired, seldom speak- 
ing, and as seldom looking one m the 
face. Scott bad at first a confused 
recollection of having seen him, but 
in what circumstances he could not 
remember, and he soon gave up the 
idea as a false one. 

They mounted at length, and there 
being no path up the North Tyne 
then, nor till very lately, their way 
lay over ridges and moors, and 
sometimes by the margin of tlie wild 
river. The tall man had been very 
communicative, and. frankly told 
Scott that tliey were going into Scot- 
land to try to purchase sheep and 
cattle, where they expected to get 
them for next to nothing, and that 
they had hrouglit gold with tliom for 
that purpose. This led on Scott to 
tell him of his o\vn adventures in 
that line, lie had come to Stagsliaw 
bank fair, the only market tlieii for 
Scots sheep and cattle in the north 
of Engliuid, with a gi*oat number of 
sheep for sale, but findingno demand, 
he bought up all the sheep from his 
coiintryineii for which he could get 
credit, and drove on to the York- 
shire markets, where lie liawked 
them off in the best manner he could, 
and was now in fact retuining to 
Scotland literally laden with money 
to pay his obligations. 

After this communication, the tail 
man always rode before Adam Scott, 
and the sliort thick-set sullen fel- 
low behind him, a position which, 
the inoiiient it was altered, was re- 
sumed, and at which Scott be^au to 
be a little uneasy. It was still light, 
though u'caring late, for there is little 
u^htatthat season, when the travel- 
lers came to a wild glen called Bell’s 
Bum, a considerahJe way on the 
English side of the Border. The tall 
man was still riding before, and con- 
siderably a-hcad, and as he was 
mounting the ridge on the north side 
of Bell’s Bum, Adam Scott turned 
off all at once to the right. Hie hin- 
dermost man drew bridle on seeing 
this, and asked Scott, “Where now 'r 

« TJiis way, lads. This way,” was 
the reply. 

TbQ twi mtm tb^n fell a ^wcarin^ 
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that that could never be the road to 
Liddisdale, to which he had promised 
to accompany them. 

The straight road, lioneBt man—* 
the straight road. Follow me/* said 
Scott. 

The tall man then rode in before 
him and said, Whoy, man, thou'st 
either drunk, or gone stooped with 
sleep, for wilt thou tell me' that the 
road up by Blakehope Shiel,* and 
down the Biimmouth ri^, is nwot 
the rwoad into Liddisdale r ** 

** Ay, man 1— ay, man J How comes 
this said Scott. “ Sae it seems ye 
are iiac sic strangers to the road as 
ye pretendit ? \Veel, weel, since ye 
ken that road sae particularly weel, 
gang your gates, an* take that road. 
For me. I’m gaiiii by the Fair-Lone, 
an* if Willie^ Jardinc’s at hame, 1*11 
no gang muckle farther the night.” 

** The devil of such a rwoad tlioii 
shalt go, friend, let me tell thee 
that,” said the tall fellow, oflering to 
lay hold of Scott’s bridle. “ It is of 
the greatest cot^sequence to us to 
get safely over the fell, and since 
we have ])ut ourselves under thuyne 
care, thou slialt either go with us, or 
tio worse.** 

“ Dare not for your soul to lay 
your hand on my bridle, sir,” said 
rScott ; “ for, if you toucli either my 
hors© or myself but with one of your 
fingers. I’ll give you a mark to know 
you by.” The other swore by a 
terrible oath that he would touch 
both him and it if lie would not act 
reasonably, and seized the liorse 
rudely by the bridle. Scott threw 
himself from his horse in a moment, 
and prepared for action, for his liorse 
was stiil'and unwieldy ; and he durst 
not trust himself on his back between 
two others, both horses of mettle. 
He was armed with a cudgel alone, 
and as his strength and courage were 
unequalled at that time, there is 
little doubt that the tall Englishinait 
would have come down, had not the 
other, at the moment the bridle was 
seized, mshed forward and seized 
his companion by the arm — ** Fool I 
madman !** cried he; “ What do you 
mean ? has not the honest man a 
right to go what way he pleases, and 
wliat business have you to stop him ? 
Thou wert a rash idiot all tlie days 
of thy life, and thou wilt die one, or 
be hangit for thy mad pranks. Let 
fo l^for here, I swear, thou shalt nei- 


ther toucli the honest man nor his 
liorse as long as 1 can hinder thee, 
and 1 thiuks 1 should be as good a 
man as thee. Let us go alloy the 
Fair-Lone, since it is so, and mayhap 
Mr Jardine will take us all in for the 
night.** 

" Whoy, Bill, thou sayest tnie 
after all,’* said the tall man succumb- 
ing ; I’m a passionate fool ; but a 
man cannot help hisitemper. 1 beg 
Mr Sewott’s pardon, for 1 was in the 
wrong, (’otne, then, let us go by 
the Fair-Lone with one consent.” 

Scott wasnow grieved and ashamed 
of his jealousy and dread of the men's 
motives, aiul that moment, if they 
had again desired him to have ac- 
companied them over the fell, he 
would have done it ; but away they 
all rode on the road towards the 
Fair-Lone, the tall man before as 
usual, Adam Scott in the middle, and 
tin* gruff but friendly fellow behind. 

They had not rode above five mi- 
nutes in this way, Scott being quite 
reassured of the integrity of his com- 
panions, iierfecily at his ease, and 
letting them ride and approach him 
as they listed, when the lilnderrnost 
man struck him over the crown with 
a loaded wliip such a tremendous 
blow as would have felled an oy, yet, 
as eircuinstaiices happiuied to be, it 
had not much effet't on the bullet 
head of Adam Scott. When the man 
made the blow, his liorse started 
and wheeled, and Scott, with a rea- 
diness scarcely natural to our coun- 
trymen, the moment that lie recidved 
the blow, knocked down the fore- 
most rider, who fell from his horse 
like lead. TJie short stout man had 
by this time brought round his horse, 
and Adam Scott and he struck each 
other at tlie same moment. At this 
stroke lie cut Adam’s cheek and 
temple very sore ; and Adam in re- 
turn brought down his horse, which 
fedl to the earth with a groan. A 
desperate combat now ensued, the 
Englishman with his long loaded 
whip, and the Scott with iiis thorn 
staff. At the second or third stroke, 
Adam Scott kno(*hed off his antago- 
nist’s wig, and then at once knew 
him for a highwayman, or common 
robber and murderer, whom he had 
seen at his trials both at Cai'Hsle and 
Jeddart. Tins incidentopened Scott’s 
eyes to the sort of company he had 
foUen into^and despising tlie rogue’s 
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cowardice who durst not attack him 
before, two to one, but thought to 
murder him at one blow behind his 
back, he laid on without mercy, and 
in about a minute and a half left him 
for dead. By this time the tall fellow 
had gut up on one knee and foot, 
but was pale and bloody, on which 
Scott lent him another kiioit, which 
again laid him fiat ; and then, with- 
out touching any thing that belonged 
to them, Adam mounted his sorry 
horse, and made the best of his way 
homewards. 

As ill luck would have it, our far- 
mer did not call at Fair-Lone. In- 
deed, his calling then; was only a 
pretence to try his suspicious com- 
panions; for William Jardine and he 
W'^erc Imt little acquainted, and that 
little was the reverse of kindness for 
one another. At that time the Bor- 
ders were in much disorder, owing 
to the discontents regarding the late 
Union, which Avere particularly che- 
rished there ; and there were many 
bickerings and heart-burnings be- 
tween the natives on each side of the 
Marches. To restrain these as much 
as possible, there tvere keepers, as 
they were called, placed all along the 
Border line, tvlio were A^ested Avith 
potvfTH to examine and detain any 
suspicious person from either side 
till farther trial. C)f these keepers, 
or rnarchinen, .lardirie Avas one; and 
he b(;ing placed in tlie very entry of 
that Avild iiass Avhich leads from 
Liddisdale and the liighlands of Te- 
viotdale into North l^ne, he often 
found his hands full. He AA^as an in- 
trepid and severe fellow ; and having 
received a valuable present from 
some English noblemen for his inte- 
grity, from that time forth it was noted 
tliat he was most severe on the Scots, 
and blamed them for every thing. 

Now Scott ought, by all means, to 
have called tliere, and laid his case 
before the keeper, and have gone 
with him to the mmmed or killed 
men, and then he would have been 
safe. He did neither, but passed by 
on the other side, and posted on 
straight over moss and moor for Kil- 
dou^as. He seems to have been 
astounded at the imminent danger 
be had escaped ; and after having, as 
he believed, killed two men, mirst 
not face the stern keeper, and that 
keeper his enemy; and as a mat 
part of the treasure he carried be* 


longed to others, and not to himself, 
he was anxious about it, and made 
all the haste home that he could, that 
so he might get honestly quit of it. 

But, alas ! our brave farmer got not 
so soon home as he intended. There 
is a part of the tliread of the narroF* 
tive here which 1 remember but con- 
fusedly. But it seems, that imme- 
diately after Scott left the prostrate 
robbers, some more passengers from 
the fair came riding up, and iinding 
tiie one man speechless and the other 
grievously mauled, and on enquiring 
what had happened, the tail man 
told them in a feeble voice that they 
had been murdered and robbed by 
a rascally Scot called Adam Scott of 
Kildouglas. As the matter looked 
so ill, some of the men galloped 
straight to Fair-Lone, and apprized 
the marchman, who instantly took 
horse and pursued ; and having a pri- 
vilege of calling one man out of each 
house, his company increased rapid- 
ly. Jardine, well knowing the wild 
tract that Scott would take, came up 
with him about midnight at a place 
called Lougside, and there took him 
prisoner. 

It was ill vain that our honest yeo- 
man told tlic keeper the truth of the 
story — lie gained no credit. For the 
keeper told him, that he bad no right 
to try the cause; only he, Adam 
Scott, had been accused to liim of 
robbery and murder, and it was liis 
office to secure him till the matter 
AA'as enquired into. He assured Scott 
further, tliat his cause looked very 
ill ; for had he been an honest man, 
and attacked by robbers, he would 
have called in passing, and told him 
so, Scott pleaded hard to be taken 
before the Sheriff of Teviotdale ; but 
the alleged crime haAing been com^ 
mitted in England, he AA^as carried to 
Carlisle. When Scott hoard that 
such a hard fate awaited him, he is 
said to have expressed himself thus : 
— " Aye, man, an* am 1 really to be 
tried for my life by Englishmen for 
felling twa English robbers ? If that 
be tlie case, I hae nae mair chance 
for my life than a Scots fox has 
among an English pack o’ hounds. 
But had I kend half an hour ago what 
1 ken now, you an’ a’ your menzie 
should never hae taen Aidie Scott 
alive.” 

To Carlisle he was taken and ex* 
aminedi and all bis money tokeQ 
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from hi in, and given m keeping to 
tlic Mayor, in order to be restored 
to the rightful owners; and witnesses 
gathered in all tlio way from York- 
shire, such ns tlie tall man named ; — 
for as to all that Adam told in Ids 
own defence, his English judges only 
laughed at it, regarding it no more 
than the barking of a dog. Indeed, 
from the time he heard the tall man's 
evidence, whom he felled first, he 
lost hope of life. That scoundrel 
swore that Scott had knocked them 
both down and robbed them, when 
they were neither touching him 
nor harming him in any manner 
of way. And it seemed to be a cu- 
rious fact, that the fellow really 
never knew that Scott had been at- 
tacked at all. He had neither heard 
nor seen when his companion struck 
the blow, and that instant having 
been knocked down himself^ he was 
quite justifiable in believing that, at 
all events, Scott had meant to dis- 
patch them both. When Adam re- 
lated how this lii^ppened, his accuser 
said he knew that was an arrant lie ; 
for had his companion once struck, 
there was not a head which lie would 
not have split. 

** Aha ! it is a' that ye ken about 
it, lad,” said Adam; “ 1 fanditnae 
mail* than a rattan’s tail 1 1 had baith 
my night-cap an’ a dannen sark in 
the crown o’ my bannet. But will 
ye just be sae good as tell the gentle- 
men wha that companion o’ yours 
was ; for if ye dinna do it, I can do 
it for you. It was nac other tlian 
Ned Thom, the greatest thi^f in a’ 
Et^land.” 

The Sheiiif here looked a little 
suspicious at the witnesses ; but the 
allegation was soon repelled by the 
oadis of two, who, it was afterwards 
proven, both peijured themselves. 
The Mayor told Scott to 1>e making 
provision for liis latter end ; but, in 
the meantime, he would delay pass- 
ing sentence for eight days, to see if 
he could bring forward any exculpa- 
tory proof. Alas I lying bound in 
Carlisle prison as he was, liow could 
he bring forward proof ? For in those 
days, without a special messenger, 
there was no possibility of communi- 
cation ; and the only proofs Adam 
could have brought forward were, 
that the men forced tliernselves into 
bis company, and that he had as 
many sbeep in hie poss^^^io^ as 


counted for the whole of the money. 
He asked in Court if any person 
would go a message for him, but 
none accepted or seemed to care for 
him. He believed seriously that they 
wanted to hang him for the sake of 
his money, and gave up hope. 

Always as Adam sold one drove 
of slieep after another in Yorkshire, 
he dispatched his drivers home to 
Scotland, and with tlie last that re- 
turned, he sent u'ord of the very day 
on which lie would be home, when 
all his creditors were to meet him 
at his own house, and receive their 
money. However, by themaniruvres 
of one rascal, (now one of his ac- 
cusers,) he was detained in l^rngland 
three days longer. The farmers came 
all on the appointed day, and found 
the gudowife had the miickle pat on, 
but no Adam Scott came witli his 
pockets full of English gold to them, 
though many a long look was cast to 
the liead of the Black Swire. They 
came the next day, and the nextagain, 
and then began to fear that soim^ inis- 
fiirtune very serious had befallen to 
their friend. 

There was an elderly female lived 
in the liouse with Scott, called Kitty 
Cairns, who was aunt either to the 
goodman or the good wife, 1 have for- 
got which ; but Auntie Kitty was her 
common dmiomination. On the morn- 
ing after Adam Scott was taken pri- 
soner, this old woman arose early, 
went to her niece’s bedside, and said, 
" Meggification, hinny ! sic a dream 
as 1 hae had about Aidie ! — an* it’s a 
true dream, too ! 1 could tak my aitli 
to every sentence o’t — aye, an’ to 
ilka person connectit wi’t, gin 1 saw 
Jiim atween the cen.” 

“ Oh, auntie, for mercy’s sake 
baud your tongue, for you are g.arring 
a’ my heart quake ! Ower weel do 
1 ken how true your dreams are at 
certain times!” 

** Aye, hinny! an’ did you ever 
hear me say that sic an’ sic a dream 
was true when it turned out to be * 
otherwise? Na, never i’ your life. 
An’ os for folk to say that there’s 
nae tnith in dreams, ye ken that’s a 
mere meggification. Weel, 3 ^c shall 
hear ; for I’m no gnnn to tell ye a 
dream, ye see, nor aught like one; 
but an even-down true story. Our 
Aidie was sair pinched to sell die 
jiindercnd o’ his sheep, till up comes 
ft Vraw gentlemiiii; wd bidi 
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him a third mair tiiah they were 
worth, wi* tiie intcution o’ paying the 
poor fiimpio Seotchinau in base 
money. But, aha! let our Aidie alaiie ! 
He begoud to poi/e the guineas on 
his tongue, an’ feiut a aiie o’ them 
he wad hae till they were a’ fairly 
weighed afore a magistrate ; and sac 
the grand villain had to ])ay the hale 
ill good sterling gowd. This angered 
him sae sair that he hired twa o’ hia 
ruffians to follow our poor Aidie, and 
tak a’ the inimey frae liiui. I saw the 
liaill o’t,uu’ 1 could ken the twa chaps 
weel if confrontit wi* them. They 
cam to him drinkin* his ale. They 
rade on an’ rade on wi' liiui,till they 
pnrtit roads, an’ then tiiey fell on 
him, an’ a sair battle it was; but 
Aidie wan, and felled them baitli. 
Then he lied for hame, but the Eng- 
lish pursued, an* took him away to 
Carlisle prison ; an’ if iiae relief itonie 
in eight days, he’ll be hanged.” 

This Ktriiriire story threw the poor 
goodwife of Kildoiiglas intotlK^leep- 
est distr(*ss ; an<l the very first cre- 
ditor who came that moriiiiig, she 
made Auntie Kitty repeat it over to 
liim. This was one Tiiomas Linton, 
and she could not have repeated it 
to a fitter mail ; for, thougli a relU 
gious and devout man, he was very 
superstitious, and believed iu all 
Auntie’s visions most ihoroiighly. 
Indeed, he believed farther ; for lie 
believed she was a witch, or one who 
liad a familiar spirit, and knew every 
thing almost either beneath or be- 
yond tlie moon. And Linton and 
Ilia brother being both heavy credi- 
tors, the former undertook at once 
to ride to the south, iu order, if pos- 
sible, to learu soinething of Aihim 
S(*ott and die money ; and, if ho 
lieard nothing by the way, to go as 
far as Carlisle, and even, if ho found 
him not there, into Yorkshire. Ac- 
cordingly he sent a message to his 
brother, and proceeded southward ; 
and at a villiige called Stanegirth- 
side, he first heard an account that a 
man called Scott was carried through 
that place, on the Friday before, to 
C’arl isle jail, accused of robbery and 
murder. This was astounding news; 
and, in the utmost anxiety, Linton 
pressi'd on, and reached CEu-lisle be- 
fore die examination concluded, of 
which mention was formerly made ; 
and when Adam Scott asked through 
the crowded court, if any present 


would go a message for him into 
Scodand for a fair reward, and all 
had declined it, then Thomas Linton 
stepped forward within tiie crowd, 
and said, ** Aye, here is ane, Adam, 
that will ride to ony part in a’ Scot- 
land or England for ye ; ride up to 
Luuuon to your chief iu the House o’ 
Lords, afore thae English loons shall 
dare to lay a foul finger on ye! — An’ 
I can tell you, Mr Shirra, or Mr Pro- 
vice, or whatever ye be, that you are 
gaun to get yoursell into a grand 
scrape, for there never was an ho- 
iiester man breathed the breath o’ 
life than Aidie Scott.” 

The judge smiled, and said he 
would lie glad to have proofs of that; 
and, for Linton’s encouragement, 
made the town-clerk read over the 
worst part of the evidence, which 
was very bad indeed, only not one 
word of it true. But Linton told 
them, he cared iiotliing for tA&ir evi- 
dence against a Scot; “ for it was weel 
(moiigli kend that th^ Englishers war 
a’ grit local's, an’ wad swear to any 
thing that suited them ,* hut let him 
aiuce get Adam Scott’s plain story, 
an’ t/u'/i he wad liow matters 
stood.” 

He was indulged with a private 
interview, and greatly were llic two 
friends puzzled ho iv to proceed. The 
swindler, wlio really had bought tlie 
last eives from Scott, had jiut a pH- 
vato mark upon all his goo<1 gold to 
distinguish it from his hose metal, 
and made oath that all that gold w'as 
his; and that he had given it to his 
servant, whom Scott had robbed, to 
buy cattle for lam in Scotland. The 
mark was evident; and that had a 
bad look ; but when Scott told the 
ti*ue story, Linton insisted on tlie ma- 
gistrate being summoned to Court, 
who saw tiiat gold weighed over to 
his friencL “ Aud 1 will mysell tak 
iu hand,” said he, " not only to bring 
forward all the farmers from whom 
Scott bought the sheep, but all die 
English men to whom be sold them ; 
an’ gin 1 dinna prove him an honest 
man, if ye gic me time, 1 sail gie 
you leave to iiang me in his place.” 

The swindler and robber now be- 
gan to look rather blank, but pre- 
tended to laugh at the allegations of 
Thomas Linton; but the Scot set 
up his birses, and told die former 
that ** ho could prove, by the evi- 
dence of two Englisli uldermen, who 
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saw tlie gold weighed, tliat he had 
paid to Ais frieud the exact sum 
which he had here claimed; and 
that, either dead or alive, he should 
be obliged to produce the body of 
the other robber, or he wlio pre- 
tended to have been robbed, to shew 
what sort of servants he employed* 
" I'll bring baith noblemen and law- 
yers frae Scotland,” added he, " who 
will see justice done to so brave and 
so worthy a man ; an* if they dinna 
gar you skemps take his place, never 
credit a Scot again.*’ 

Adam Scott's chief being in Lon- 
don, and his owm laird a man of no 
consequence, Linton rode straight oiT 
to his own laird, the Earl of Traquair, 
travelling night and day till he reach- 
ed him. The Earl, being in Edin- 
burgh, sent for a remarkably clever 
and shrewd lawyer, one David Wil- 
liamson, and also for Alexander 
MuiTay, Sheriff of Selkirkshire, and 
to these three Linton told his story, 
assuring them, Chat he could vouch 
for the truth of it in every particular ; 
and after Williamson had questioned 
liim backwards and forwards, it was 
resolved that something should in- 
stantly be done for the safety of 
Scott. Accordingly, Williamson wrote 
a letter to the Mayor, which was 
signed by the Earl, and the Sheriff of 
Scott's county, which letter charged 
the Mayor to take good heed wdjat 
he was about, and "hot to move in 
the matter of Scott till Quarter-ses- 
sion day, w'hich was not distant, and 
then counsel would attend to see 
justice done to a man, who had al- 
ways been so highly esteemed. And 
that by all means he (the Mayor) 
was to secure Scott’s three accusers, 
and not suffer them by any means to 
escape, as he should answer for it. 
The letter also bore a list of the 
English witnesses who behoved to 
be there. Linton hastened back with 


it, and that letter changed the face 
of affairs mightily. The grand swind- 
ler and the tall robber were both 
seized and laid in irons, and the 
other also was found with great trou- 
ble. From that time forth there re- 
mained little doubt of the truth of 
Scott’s narrative ; for this man was 
no other than the notorious Edward 
Thom, who had eluded the sentence 
of the law both in Scotland and Eng- 
land, in the most wonderful manner, 
and it was well known that he be- 
long^ to a notable gang of robbers. 

It is a pity that the history of that 
interesting trial is far too long for a 
winter-evening tale, such as this, 
tliough I have often heard it all gone 
over; — how Williamson astonished 
the natives with his cross questions, 
his speeches, and his evidences; 
— ^liow confounded the Mayor and 
aldermen were, tlmt they liad not 
discerned these cinMimstnnces be- 
fore; — how Thorn, at last, turned 
king’s evidence, and confessed the 
whole; — how the head swindler was 
condemned and executed, and the 
tall robber whipped and dismissed, 
because he had in fact only intended 
a robbery, but had no hand in it 
and, finally, how Scott was released 
with the highest approbation ; while 
both magistrates and burgesses of 
ancient Carlisle strove with one an- 
other how to heap most favours on 
him and his friend Thomas Linton. 
There were upwards of two hun- 
dred Scottish yeomen accompanied 
the two friends up the Esk, who 
liad all been dranm to Carlisle to 
hear the trial; and there is little 
doubt, that, if matters had gone 
otherwise than they did, a rescue 
was intended. 

Why should any body despise a 
dream, or any thing whatever in which 
one seriously believes ? 
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THE SILENT IfEMBBR. NO* IT* 

VOTING BY PROXY, 


Suppose the people of tlie island 
of Tongataboo, m tiie Pacific oeeati, 
had a^anced to such a de^ee of 
dvilisation, that they were ripe for 
political institu^oiis ; and suppose, 
that hearing of tlie pre-eminence of 
Great Britain in these matters, they 
were to send one of their wisest men 
for the express purpose of acciuiring 
a practical knowledge of all tlie priu- 
ciples of the British Constitution 
Might we not imagine such a dia- 
logue as the following to take place 
between the Toiigataboo philosopher, 
and the Englislnnan, whoever he 
might be, Avlio undertook to expound 
die theory and practice of our admi- 
rable system of government? 

Philosopher. I compreliend dis- 
tinctly, from your explanations, the 
separate fuiictionH,aiid tlie coinbiuod 
energies, of the tliree estates of the 
realm ; and the more 1 reflect upon 
them, the more deeply I am impress- 
ed with that amazing wisdom which 
has perfected so noble a scheme of 
civil polity. 

Englishman. It has been the pro- 
gressive work of past ages, and will 
remain the admiration of future ones. 

Philosojiher. The w'clfan? of that 
country is thrice secure, Avhere no- 
thing depends upon the will of one 
man, but where the sages of the land 
assemble in council to deliberate 
upon all that ('oncerns the public 
good. I have been a witness of the 
laborious zeal with which they dis^ 
charge tips duty; unmindful of all 
personal inconvenience, and denying 
themselves, night after night, the 
needful rest which nature has ordain- 
ed. In what other nation will you 
find such devotion, such ai'dent, such 
exalted patriotism ? 

Englishman (smiling^) The results 
arc pretty nearly as you describe ; 
the causes, I apprehend, somewhat 
more complicated. You see that lady 
who is ill die act of drawing her purse- 
strings, to bestow her charity upon a 
poor crippled mendicant who has so- 
licited it. I know her. She knows 
me ; and she knotvs 1 am observing 
her. What a ^acefiil attitude ! How 
well that sandal becomes her foot and 
ftnkle I How the diamond on her 


finger sparkles in tlie sun I And 
what can be more beautifully con- 
trasted than her white, delicate hand, 
and tlie squalid, snivelled palm 
which is extended to receive her 
bounty ? And now she steals a glance 
from beneath those jet-black arches, 
her eyebrows, to ho certain slie is 
noticed. It is a piece of acting, in- 
tended to be seen by all, hut admired 
by one. What need the supplicant 
care ? He is benefited. His ivants 
are relieved as effectually as if pure 
and holy charity had administered 
the alms. 

Philosopher. I understand you. 
Where good is done, it is not for ’man 
to look lieyond the deed. The mo- 
tive and tlie act arc linked together 
iu His sight only, who is alone able 
to unite them. • 

Englishman. Exactly. 

Philosopher. Still you are a happy 
and an enviable iieople, to possess 
such beneficeiit legislators, who do 
nothing to complain of upon earth, 
and who, in their account with Hea- 
ven, may se,t off value received^ 
against any deficiency of just inten- 
tions in their balance sheet. But bfs 
fore we quit this branch ot our dis- 
course, 1 must beg of you to explain 
a matter which 1 do not clearly com- 
prehend. I perceive, in that illus- 
trious and august assembly of sages, 
whom you cml, in their collective 
capacity, the House of Peers, a class 
of nobles who are known by the title 
of PROXIES. They seem to be ver^ 
numerous, and to exercise a most im- 
portant influence in determining the 
final issue of all great public ques- 
tions, on which occasions only, they 
take any part in public affairs. 1 sup- 
pose they are the wisest of your wise 
men : venerable seers, or individuals 
gifted by nature with extraordinary 
powers of mind, who constitute a sort 
of college of arbitrators, their func- 
tions being to listen to all that is ur- 
ged on both sides, to enquire dispas- 
sionately into facts, to weigh evidence 
with scrupulous impaTtiiUity,to inin- 
Ic with none, to know no parties, 
ut as for as human faculties can 
stretch into the regions of pui*e, un- 
mixed truth, to do so, and then, by 
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tlieir voices, to give effect to such 
measures as tliey believe, in the sa- 
ci'ed depths of their hearts, are found- 
ed upon perfect justice. 

Enfflisnman. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

PJiilosopher, \V hat does that laugh 
mean ? 

MnfflUhman, You shall know. 
That college of arbitrators, as you 
designate them, those wisest of the 
wise, those venerable seers, gifted 
with extraordinary powers of mind, 
those disciples of pure, uumixed 
truth, who exercise such an imports 
ant influence in determining the fliml 
issue of all great public questions, 
(and I admit they do exercise this 
influence,) those proxies to whom 
you assign the exalted function of 
giving effect by their voices to such 
measures only as they believe, in tire 
sacred depths of their hearts, are 
founded upon perfect justice, are 
persons who ai‘e never present, who 
never hear one word of what is said 
on either aid«, but deposit their 
“ voices’* ill the pockets of their 
friends, to use them at their pleasure. 

Philosopher. Impossible ! 

Enf/Ushman. Most true, notwith- 
standing. The constitution accords 
a privih‘ge to Peers of Parliament, 
which is not granted to the other 
branch of the legislature, that of ha- 
ving tlieir votes registered for or 
against a question in their absence, 
with the same validity and eflect as 
If they were present ; so that a noble 
may be fox-hiintiiig, laid up with the 
gout, travelling abroad, or dischar- 
ging a lucrative oflicc in some of our 
foreign possessions, without being 
thereby incapacitated from exerci- 
sing a direct influence in the nation- 
al councils at home. 

Philosopher. How ! Does your 
constitution sanction such an ab- 
surdity ? 

Englishman. It never struck me 
as an absurdity till tliis moment. 
The practice is coeval, I believe, with 
the constitution itself. 

^ Philosopher. Alas ! what a veil 
time throws over deformity! The 
things that are, we reverence, be- 
cause they stand before us covered 
with the dust of antiquity; when, if 
they were now to ao, we should 
blusli to ordain tliem so. We vene- 
rate what is old ; but it is by a per- 
verse misappHcatioii of the term in 

that relates to livii^ man and his 
eoncenis. The age which is our own 


is older than that which was our fa- 
thers, even as that of our fathers num- 
bered more years than that which 
was tlieir fathers; and still the fur- 
ther we go back to old times, the 
nearer we approach to the infancy 
of time itself. 1 pray you resohe 
me this ; — Are we to look for the jier- 
fection of things in their first begin- 
nings ? If HO, all change since, lias 
been from good to l&d ; and the pa- 
lace and the city should be abandon- 
ed for the iiiouiituin cave and the 
deep forest. But it k ^ot so. Do 
men ask counsel 6f children ? 
Why then should nations, in the vi- 
gour of manhood, fetter themselves 
with the iiiaxiius or practices of tlieir 
own youth ? Could you summon to 
your presence those lawgivers by 
whom it was agreed that men should 
be allowed to approve or reject, 
without knowing what it was they 
approved or rejected, they woiilil 
give you a reason for it as aiiplicable 
to themselves, which would make 
you aslianu^d of it, as part of your 
own system. Imagine, for a tiio- 
luent, tliat such a privilege as you 
have described, did not exist, but that 
to-morrow, one of your peers were 
to propose it should he conferred oil 
his order. Would he not be over- 
whelmed with ridicule ? Or, if the 
proposition were so urged, that it 
must be gravely discussed, would it 
not be with one feeling of reproba- 
tion ? “ What r” it would be asked, 
shall we consent to strip ourselves 
of all claim to confidence and reject 
in the eyes of our countrymen ? Shall 
we 8<iek a privilege which we could 
not exercise witliout disgrace to our- 
selves, and insult and injury to them ? 
Shall we dare sa^ to tlie people, that 
rights and interests, /Aeir liber- 
ties, welfare, of which we are the 

hereditary guardians, and with which 
our own are indispensably blended, 
are so wortliless in our estimation, 
that we will not bestow upon them 
the same degree of attention we do 
in purchasing a house, or settling 
the liveries of our household b<u'- 
vaiits ? Shall we proclaim, that while 
in the most ordinary transactions of 
private life, which concern ourselves, 
we employ our best judgment in de- 
termining upon them, and delegate 
to no second self the power to act 
for us, in what concerns tlie nation, 
in all that relates to the well-being 
of the people, we wBl see, and hear, 
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and understand, through the eyes, 
and ears, and minds, of otliers? 
What is this but to deliver the peo- 
ple, and all tliat most nearly concerns 
them, into the hands of forty or fifty 
si^nators? and will not the people 
murmur, and require that the peer- 
age itself should be remodelled; that 
rmbons, and W'tcu's, and trifles, and 
descent, shoul^ not carry with them 
tin* prerogative <if being legislators^ 
but tlmt the capacity to think, and 
the disposition to exercise the capa- 
city, should, be the superior cjuaiifi- 
catioii My friend, you would laugh 
at the man who should ])ropos(^ to 
make love by proxy, to cat by proxy, 
to be married by ])roxy, or to iuherit 
a fortune by proxy; yet, because cus- 
tom has thrown her mantle over it, 
you cannot see tin* equally gross ab- 
surdity, and tlic iiifinitely'grehterevil, 
of stateHnnui governing by proxy. 

I know not how the arguments of 
my Tongataboo philosopher could be 
overthrown. They niiglit be neu- 
tralized a little, pei'hapfl, by tlie con- 
si d( ‘ration that it comes to the same 
eml, whetlim* men vote upon a ques- 
tion without knowing any thing about 
it, or whether, after knowing every 
thing, th(*y vote at the nod of a mi- 
nister, or by the coiupactof a party ; 
ill both cases, alike regardless of the 
votes tiiey ought to give, and of tlie 
votes they would give, if neither mi- 
nister nor jiaity interposed. Still, 
there is a niarked, undisguised pro- 
stitution of princijile in the one case, 
whi(*h docs not glare so hideously 
upon us in'the other. The peer, who, 
in liis place, votes with tlie minister, 
may he supposed (by a great stretch 
of cliaritable interpretation, in some 
cases, I allow) to be coin iuced of 
the expediency or justice of the mea- 
sure he supports; it is possible he 
may he sincere, as well as consistent; 
anfl wlieu inconsistent, that he may 
be honourably converted from for- 
mer heresies. But he who pins his 
vote upon the minister's sleeve;*— who 
says to him, Do what you please ; I 
am your ready, obsequious, iinrea- 
soiling slave ; use me whenever you 
want me, and for wliatevm* purpose 
you want me; count me ns one in 
every division, be it upon the dirtiest 
job, the most atrocious injustice, or 
the vilest sacrifice of national lio- 
uour that ever disgraced a cabinet; 
unknowing, uneiiquiring, unsatisfied 
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of all, save this, that a bai'gain lias 
been struck between us, and that I 
abide by it to the uttermost condi- 
tion ; — he, I say, who does this — and 
every absent peer who lenses out Ins 
vote by proxy, does iii effect do it — 
commits aii act of self-abasement, of 
public wrong, and of legislative 
mockery, which, it might be thought, 
only requir(*d to be urns stated, to 
be for ever tibolished. 

Let us look for a moment how the 
system operates. On tlie 25th Fe- 
bruary, Earl Stanliope brought for- 
ward Ids motion for the House resol- 
ving itself into a committee to con- 
sider of the internal state of the coun- 
try. It was no mere party question, 
but one riiised ujion the petitions of 
the people, who complained of un- 
laralh'led distress, and implored the 
egislature to eiujuire into its causes, 
with a view to devise, if possible, 
some mode of relief. When the House 
divided, after a debate of nine hours, 
the numbers stood |)ius 

Contents. 

Present, 15 — Proxies, 10, . 25 

Non-contents. 

Present, (>7^ProxieH, 51, , 118 

Majority, ... 93 

Here, then, were sixty-one pe^rs, 
(nearly one-Ji&Jf of llie whole decla- 
red votes,) who, without bearing any 
one reason assigned for or against the 
motion, without knowing in a regu- 
lar and constitutional manner what 
were the com])luints of the people, 
with what justice they were urged, 
or with what justice tJiey are disre- 
garded, took upon tJiemselves, ne- 
vertludess, to record their silent opi- 
nions (if, indeed, they had any opi- 
nions at all upon the question.) Ten 
of these omniscient sages were for 
granting enquiry ; and so far as there 
must always he a jjrima facie ei^uity 
ill allowing those who complain to 
have the beneilt of investigation, so 
far, it may be said, they were less 
obviously reprehensible than the 51 
Avho intuitively saw that it would be 
most improper, or that it was perfect- 
ly imuecessoi'y, to have any enquiry. 

On the 18th of February, the Duke 
of liiclimond, in a spee<di which pro- 
duced a powerful effect— (not in the 
House, but upon the country)— as 
well from its range of research, and 
the facts oonsequeutly accumulated, 

D 
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OB from Uie roosoniujS^s with wliieh 
these facts were elucidated and a}>- 
plied, attempted to sIh'w the abso- 
lute necessity, tli(» positive duty, of 
appointirij^ “ a select committee to 
enquire into tiie condition of the ia- 
bouriu^ rlass<^s, and also relative to 
those tax(*s ^vJii(‘h pressed more im- 
mediately on the productive class<*s 
of the country.” A debate of eight 
hours ensued, in the course of which 
Earl Bathurst, that great man and 
honest politician Lord Eldon, the 
Earl of vVinchelsea, Lord Holland, 
the Marquis of Lansdowiie, and the 
Duke of Wellington, among others, 
stated their views of the expediency 
or inexpediency of the ])roposed com- 
mittee. l^pon the di\ isiou the num- 
bers ran thus ; — 

Contents, 

Present, 39 — Proxies, . 61 

Non^eonUnts, 

Present, 69 — Proxies, 72, . 141 

Here the oinqiscients and the in- 
tuitives multiply upon ns in a fearful 
ratio — an advance from 6 1 to 94 ; the 
differenetj being hut fourteen in fa- 
vour of those present! Let it be 
soberly considered for five minutes, 
that a motion, aftocting tin* vital iiile- 
rests of the country, is hroiiglii be- 
fofethe House of Lords; that, in the 
ii(*4ion of Parliamentary language, 
the sense of the House is taken ujmn 
it; that21)*2 members of the House are 
represented as gravely and anxiously 
and solemnly deliberating upon this 
motion, but tliat, in ])oint of fact, f)4 
of that miinber are mere ])aperl^ords, 
deposited in the pockets of the re- 
maining lOH — and what man will he 
hardy enough to undertake the de- 
fence of such a system ? 

On the 2dd of March, the Marquis 
of Clanricarde moved sundry res(»- 
lutions, pai’t of them deelaratory of 
admitted facts, respectiii^^ the arri- 
val in this c«miitry <if uje (jueen 
of Portugal, her recognition hjr his 
Majesty, and tlje departure tin? 
Portuguese constitutionalists;; and 
part of tlieni condemnatory of the 


proceedings which took place off the 
island of Terceira. Tliese resolu- 
tions involved a consideration of the 
laws of nations ; and whetlier they 
were rightly or wrongly brought for- 
wat^d, could be known only by liear- 
iug bow they were framed, and how 
supported by circumstances. But 
the omiUBcients and iiitiittives deci- 
ded tliat every thing was as it should 
be at Terceira, with the same unerr- 
ing wisdom that they dc^cided there 
was no occasion to e^uire into tlie 
distresses of the people* The follow- 
ing was tJie division ; — 

Contents. 

Present, 2 1 — Prox ies, 10, • 31 

Non-contents. 

Pi'esent, 61 — Proxies, 65, • 126 

I have selected tliese three qiies- 
tioiiH, tirst, because, up to the ])rcsent 
nioineiit, they furnisli the only divi- 
sions upon wliich the strength of the 
niinistry has been exerted ; and, se- 
condly, because such an exposition 
speaks home to tlie underKtaiKling 
better than llie most forcible arffu- 
ments. It is strange that tliis extra- 
ordinary privih^ge has never been ad- 
verted to with reference to that which 
constitutes its extraordinary charac*- 
ter, its solemn burlesque upon legis- 
lative deliberation. Nor let it be iW- 
otten, that the ministerial majorities, 
y wliich eiKpiiry into grievances, 
real or alleged, is so ]>ereinptovily 
stifled, and by Avliicli measures of 
real or alleged miseliief an* so prompt- 
ly carried,' consist of a nnich largi»r 
proportion of these proxies than the' 
minorities. The systiMii is had and 
odious both ways ; but it has at least 
a tendency to work more injuriously 
this way, excejit, indeed, Ave com- 
pound the inatt<*r, by considering, 
that if there Avere no proxies, there 
Avould still be majorities; tliougli 
even then I sliould say, " Assume a 
virtue, if you liaAM* it not,” and ^'■ive 
us tlie decency of ap(iarcnt delibe- 
ration, and of supposed conviction, 
instead of the open demonstration of 
an utter disn?gard of hotli. 


THE JEAA^S REUEF BILI., 

We are a droll people. Last year, the country, boseeclting the legis- 
the tables of both l louses of Par- lature not to pass the bill for grant- 
liament groaned under the weight of ing political power to the Roman 
petitions from all classes o? the CatlioUcs. The petitions Avero re- 
people, and from every comer of ceived with all possible respect, read 
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with all pofisihle decorum, discuss- 
ed with all possihh* solemnity, and 
tiie bill was ])a8spd into a law with 
all possible contempt of the petitions 
and the petitioners. Tliis year, nu- 
merous petitions are presented to 
both Houses of Parliament, implo- 
ring the legislature to grant re- 
lief to the Jews from the civil and 
political disabilities under which 
they labour ; not one petition, 1 be- 
lieve — not one solitary ])etition — lias 
been brought forward in opposition, 
and the measure actually before the 
House for giving <*rtect to the prayer 
of these petitions is rejected ! It is 
said, the only sure way of iiiakiiig a 
pig go tin* way you wish, is to ]>ull 
liiln by the tail in an opposite direc- 
tion. It would certainly seem, that 
to pi'tition Parliament /or a thing, is 
the infallible mode of not getting it, 
as it is no less an infallible mode of 
getting it, velieineutly to protest 
against having it. Upon the wliole, 
indeed, tlu‘ last and present session 
may ho consiilcred as singularly pi o- 
pitioiis with regard to ascertaining 
the exac t value of that iiivaliiulile 
righl, as Mr O’Uonnell miglit say. 
The. Duke of Wellington (it was be- 
fore he was a minister) once called 
tlie petitions of the people “a mere 
farce.” Ho would not, perhaps, ca/l 
them so now, content with the power 
of proving them no better. It can- 
not he long, I should think, before 
the people themselves will be of his 
Grace’s opinion ; before they will 
disdain, with “ bated breath,” and 
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in a " bondman’s key,” to approach 
the honourable House with acres of 
parchment and oceans of ink, for tlm 
sake of asserting a privilege, the 
whole and exclusive benefit of which 
consists in its assertion ; lilte certain 
forms, that are still kept up when the 
purposes for which they were origi- 
nally instituted arc gone to decay, 
making of an ancient c;eremofiy a 
modern mummery. Should this time 
come, it will be followed, in the first 
iiislance, by a state of sullen apathy 
or fpiiescence — the sure pn*cursor of 
a national feelnig, tliat the period had 
an-ived when the. people must look 
afU^.r tiieir rulers. 

With resp(M‘t to the Jews, it is a 
cjuc'stion i]))on the lips of every ra- 
tioiinl man — “ Wliy sliould we play 
the sipieamish hypocrite, and after 
having gulped down th<» camel, make 
such wry faces at swallowing the 
gnat?” \\ e have built a bridge broad 
enough to allow of the passage of se- 
ven oi* eight million* of C’atholics and 
Unitarians into the cittidel of the con- 
stitution, and we refuse to make it a 
few inches wider to accommodate 
thirty thousand Jews ! It is like the 
prudery of a prostitute, who limits 
tlie number of her bedfelhuvs, fixing 
the boundary of virtue bettveen ten 
and a round dozen ; or rather, like 
that same prostitute, admitting every 
denomination of Christians to her 
etnhraces, but, in the spirit of my 
Lord Darlington’s political chastity, 
denying her favours to “ Turks, 
Jews, and Infidels.”* It is rank af- 
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^ The gcniul Influence of a “ Tory adininutratlon acting upon Whig principles,** 
has had an extraordinni'y effect upon his T..ordMhip. He has spoken again ! Not 
only, tlierefore, has lie spoken twice in seventeen years upon questions of importance, 
hut twice in one session, Hu speaks so iniicli to the purpose, that 1 hoj>e, now he ha* 
begun, he will go on. iAUhoiigh a friend to liberty in gpiipr.al, anil to i*ar1iamentary 
reform, T shall oppose this motion, as I consider it uncalled for.” And mark nt 
wli.-it personal hu/ard lie opposes it, “ I shall do so notwithstanding a warning 1 re- 
ceived from a friend the other day, whom I met in the street, and who asked me, if 
I voted against this measure, how I could ever hope to borrow money among the 
Jews? Unt I replied, that the Jew would he ^ust ns ready to lend me money as 
before, since it was for liis own sake, and not for that of the borrower, that he 
afforded the accommodation ; and I quoted the passage in tlie Merchant of Yeince, in 
which, when Shylock says, 

* Fair sir, you spat on me on Wednesday last j 
You Npurti’d me such a day; another time 
culled me dog,* 
and so on, Antonio replies^. 

^ I am ns like to call thee so again, 

To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 

As to thy friends, (for when did friendship take 
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fectation. Mr Huskissou said very 
truly this eveiiiuir,* tbut the « argu- 
ments he Imd hoard against the 
emancipation of the Jews were pre- 
cisely the saine, mutatis mutandis, 
which he had been in the habit of 
hearing urged, for the last thirty 
years, against the oniancipation of 
the Catliolics and Sir Robert Peel, 
as if It were his ambition to give pe- 
culiar point and emphasis to this de- 
claration, rose immediately aft<‘r tlu‘ 
right honourable member for Liver- 
pool, and spoke a Kj)cech— aye, just 
the sort of speed i lie was wont to 
utter in his better days, when he was 
the champion of Ih-otestantisin. I 
declare, before God, I hhould be sore- 
ly put to it, to make my election, 
were I asked which I would prefer 
to endure — die consciousness of 
enormous a^iostasy, or the intoler- 
able martyrdom of having to deliver 
tlie sentiments Sir Robert this night 
delivered, to the same House "of 
Commons, and w the very presence 
of the same men, who, not twelve 
montlis since, had heard and seen 
me declare iiiy apostasy. The right 
honourable Secretary is eithcM- <lea(l 
to all feeling, or every word he ut- 
tered was wormwood on his tongue, 
and anguish in his heai't. 

How innocently, liow ingenuously, 
forsootli, he " regrets” the principle 
now assumed, that becaust*, in tlie 
session of Parliament before hist, 
“we were called ui>on to give our 
support to a measure for the relief 
of the Protestvit Dissenters, and 
last session we passed a bill for the 
relief of liis Majesty’s Roman Catho- 
lic subjects,” therefore, “ we arc 
bound ill consistency to follow up 
these measures by adopting the pre- 
sent !” “ I hear this with regret, and 
I hear it for the first time.^’ Very 
likely, Sir Robert ; but not for the 
last timo ; of that you may rest as- 
sured. “ In the discussions respect- 
ing either the Catholics or die Pro- 
testant Dissenters, notliing of th:^ort 
was ever intimated.” No ;-4hey 


were then trying to get in the small 
end of the weilge. “ It was never 
stated to us, that because we admit- 
ted our fellow Christians to a parti- 
cipation of powi*r, that therefore, as 
an unavoidable and necessary con- 
sequence, we were bound to admit 
to all the privileges of the Constitu- 
tion, men who ?'e/ert Christianift/ al- 
together.” Did it reejuire lo he sta- 
ted V Was.uot the “ unavoidable and 
necessary i’onscquence,” at wliicli 
you are now so terrified, plainly 
written upon the face of your oavii 
apostate measuri* ? Or if it were not, 
was it for tliose who were seeking 
to subvert the Constitution by your 
aid, to apprise you of all the mischief 
that would ensue ? A well-armed 
traveller, Avho delivers his pistols to 
a highwayman, might as reasonably 
coniplaiu that be was afterwards roh- 
he<i by liiiii, as you to alVeet to de- 
})recate the “ iiiuixoidahle aii<l mu’es- 
sary consequimce” of delivering up 
the (V)iistitulion to Catholics and 
Dissenters. Your distinction be- 
tween C!hrist»au l^ipists, I'nitarian 
Cbristians, and ruchristian Jexvs, is 
a poor and puling one; t»very way 
iiiixx'ortliy a man who aspires to the. 
eharacter of a statc^sman; and if yon 
he siiiccM-e in your surprise at wbat 
has followed, you only prove your- 
self to have liemi crrossly ignorant of 
conseqmuices wliicli the Iow(*st clerk 
in your own oHict; could have laid 
before you. Y<m cannot claim our 
confidence in yonr siiicm-ity there- 
fore, without awakening our con- 
tempt for your imbecility. 

\vbat a fascinating air of novelty 
there is in the following discovery 
and argument ! “ In th(^ sp€*eches of 
Burke,nii<l in his recorded Heiitiinents 
as contained in liis writings, we learn 
that he rested his strongest reasons 
upon the ('hristiaiiity of the Roniiin 
(catholics ; so of Mr Grattiiii, of Mr 
(’anuiiig, and of all tlie gi'eat and 
eminent advocates of that cause. 
Even my right honourable friend on 
my left, (Sir George Murray,) in press- 


A breed of barren metal of bifi friend ?) 

Blit lend it rather to thine enemy ; 

Who, if he break, tbou mayst with betlir face 
Exact the penalty.* 

“ In ooncliHuon, I will never conaent that Turk, Jew, or Infidel ^hmiid be made a 
member of this lIouHe.*' It Is nvt every man wbo could give Mitdi execJleiit leasio a 
for his conduct. 

* Debate^ May 17. 
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ino; tliiMi- fliiiiiis upon tlic attention of 
tlni IlouhC Ifiht HOssion, observed, 
that when serving with the Protest- 
aiits ill tlie army, they entered to- 
gether the same breach, tliey fought 
together on the same iield, rejioaed 
togetlier in the same grave, and re.st- 
(*d tlieir lio]n‘s of future Jiappiness 
upon the merits of a conmiori Re- 
deemer : tlioso appeals were forcibly 
made, and sii<Vessfiilly made, ; for 
it was not to be denit^d that Protest- 
ants and Catholics admitted the same 
great doctrines of (’iiristianity.” 
TJjeology luid sentiment — twaddle 
and cant I 'I'liese Avould be pretty 
sentences. Sir Robert, fj*om the lijis 
of your broth er-iii-law, Mr (jcorgc 
Dawson, after dinner at a fcivcrn, or 
from tlie jicii of a very young lady, 
ill the sliape of an “ lOlegy upon the 
brave inmi who fell at the Ratth* of 
Waterloo;” but as an argument in 
the Senat<‘, to vindicate the Avisdoiii 
of a gri'at national miNisure, they are 
contemjitible. For to what do they 
amount r Tliat a (Miolic, ha\ ing ta- 
ken the. King’s bounty and enlisted, 
when on the iiidd of battle fights as 
well as his brother Protestant, know- 
ing that if be does not, he may be 
tried, perchance, by a court-martifil 
for cowardice, or, that if he runs 
away, he will be sliol as a deserter : 
that when a Catholic is killed in bat- 
tle, he is buried in the same bole, 
with fifty or a hundred other ('atlio- 
lics or J’rotestants, as it may hapjien; 
and that if a (’atholic has time to 
think about it before a eauiion ball 
carries his bead off, lie thinks of the 
saim* Mediator as a Protestant. But 
it is ill this last particular only that 
your imrallel is perfect ; for as to 
entering the same bveacli, lighting on 
the same, field, and reposing in the 
same, grave, 1 apprehend deists and 
atheists, of wbicli I dare be sworn 
there, is a tuli*rable sprinkling in 
every army, fare just as well ; tlien*- 
fore, so far as thene merits constitute 
a claim to the ndief whi<*li the Ro- 
man (Catholic lias received, they 
who are not CliristlaiiH are eiititlecl, 
upon your own shewing, to similar 
riv lieges. 1 am ashamed to have 
estowe.d so many u'ords on so 
flimsy and puerile a piec« of decla- 
mation. 

But if this liill pass,” you go on 
to say, “ though it may ai>parcutly 
bg Umited tuv abd tbaugh 


confining our view solely to tliis bill 
it dues not go beyond that class ; yet 
Ave shall, if this be agreed to, have to 
pass otluT bills most objectionable 
in jny views of the ConstiiutiorL* 
Your vieAvs of the Constitution, Sir 
Robert, what arc they? and Avbat 
arc they worth ? What is the Con- 
stitution itself since your views veer- 
ed round from north to south ? Again, 
“ Wliut is the case made out respect- 
ing the J ews V It would seem — 1 take 
iny information from a book, which 
1 understand is written by aA’eiy re- 
spectable J(*w, and is consider(*d a 
work of autbr>rity — that there are re- 
sident in the lliiited Kingdom about 
Jewfe, natural born subjects 
of bis Majesty, of whom 20,000 are 
resident in London, and 7000 in the 
other parts of the kingdom ; and 
for these seven-and-twciity or thirty 
thousand individuals, 1 am invited to 
depart from the principle tchivh has 
been acted on from the earliest period 
of the Constitiitioiu^' 1 can easily 
iniagiiK* how shockitig, how distress- 
ing, it must be to your feelings, to be 
iii\ ited to depart from any principle 
of the Const iiutioii. You have shown 
such a reverence for the Constitu- 
tion — such an attncliment to the C-on- 
stitution — such a love for the ("oii- 
stitiition. Your passionate devotion 
to the (^onslitution is so notorious, 
that I, for one, would not be the man 
l)old enough to " invite” you to offer 
any violence or disloyally to the Con- 
stitution. I only wonder bow bis 
(Irace of Wellington escaped killing 
last year, vvbon, instead of “ inviting,” 
he ordered you, to “ break in upon 
the Coiislitiition.” But enough of 
this. It is sickening to lieai- these 
]>hrasos from your lips ; though, to do 
you justice*, you have adroitly shift- 
ed your coustitiitioiial ground, and 
now talk only of the " earliest periods 
of the tunstitution” — " the earliest 
foundations of the inonarehy” — “ the 
begiimiiig of (‘ivil government among 
us,” and so forth. Even you have 
not ^ (?llrontery to play the queasy 
minister, and keck at being “ invited 
to depiu't from the principles” of 
the (^)nstitution as established by the 
glorious revolution of IG88.— One 
word more on this pm t of your speech. 
** For these seven-and-lvventy or 
thirty thousand individuals, 1 nin in- 
vited to depart from the principle,” 
ifv. yho w bc^ 
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half of tlio. Jews, is either founded 
upon juslice, or it is not. If it. be 
just, thirty, or tiiirfy thousand, or 
thirty niiriions, ran neither weaken 
nor 8tren«;th(‘ii it. But tliisargunieiil 
supplies tJie solution of your apos- 
tasy. Had there been only thirty 
thousand Catholics, you would not 
have discoA ei ed the justice of admit- 
tiiiif them to jmwer; but being six 
millions, their right bec,aino as pal- 
pable !is their magnitude, — in other 
words, intimidation looked big, and 
principle dwindled into n dwarf. 

“ Whslt I contend is, that if the 
principle be adopted, (the ])rinciple 
of admitting into Parliament pt^rsons 
not professing ('hristianity,) it will 
place infidclH "on the same footing as 
Protestants ; and if this principle be 
recognised, the House must be pn^- 
pared for its reeolihvj the feetinf/s of 
the country^ Granted. It would re- 
volt the feelings of the country to 
see atheists and infidels, avowedly 
such, sitting in a (^hristian legisla- 
ture, and making laws for a (.’hrisiiaii 
people. But is it on this ground 
alone tliat you, Sir Robert, are so 
repugnant to “ depart from the esta- 
blished usages of the constitution 
Have you no higher and better feel- 
ing on the subject ? Are you only 
anxious to spare the feelings of the 
people, and to save them from being 
revolted ? I trill tell you why 1 ask 
these, questions. Because 1 like coii- 
sistcncy, even in bad men. A steady 
determined villain is of the tw<» ‘a 
more manly character, than the shift- 
ing, equivocating, ducking, half-and- 
half knave, who has all the moral 
laxity of a rogue in his composition, 
without the bold energy which con- 
stitutes a hero, even in a bad cause. 
Do not imagine I am capable of ap- 
plying this comparison to you. I 
would do so, if 1 tliought it a]>p]ica- 
ble in itself; but I wdli not weaken 
my own cause, by ^stiug unmerited 
contunn'ly upon our opponent. All 
I mean to convey is this, the 
sensitive regard you njow mmiifest 
for the feehiigR of the people, was 
dormant or c^xtinguished last year, 
when you carried a measure by which, 
not the feeling only of the country, 
but the confidence, tlie allegiance al- 
most, (as some hereafter may prove 
perhaps,) were revolted. 

I come to your last, and, from the 

solemnity of youi* manner in deliver* 


iiig it, I should judge your strongest, 
argument, in your own estimation. 
“ if,” say you, “ this bill Avere pass- 
ed, other bills must come (aye ; — 
as certainly as this bill lias come in 
consequence of your Catholic Eman- 
cipation bill having passed;) “and 
is it Avise, year aften- year, to disturli 
the country by the iniroduction of 
these separab* bills, instead of a ge- 
neral admissiuii to ])6wer ?" It is not 
AAUse; no wiser than AA^as the fatal 
measure of last session ; but tlie evil 
you w'ould noAv, too late, avert, is the 
legitimate offspring of that com- 
pound of tread icry and f(»lly. Your 
]ntcous lamentations are vain. The 
integrity of the constitution is de- 
stroyed; its iicrfect beauty is defa- 
ced ; they who conjured you to de- 
sist from tlie sacrilege Avould have 
stood by you, a firm and I'aithful 
band, and given you Ai<*tory in every 
struggle: you deserted thciu for pur- 
poses of your own, and lliey noAv 
stand aloof from you, in your fright- 
ened (‘xtreniity. It is even possilih* 

( for revenge, as one of our old di- 
vines has said, is the most delieioiis 
morsel Avith Avhich tJie devil can 
tempt the soul of a sinner) that they 
may exult over your embarrassment 
and nlariii, though tlu^y so<' them 
caused by an exttnisioij oi’ those v(*ry 
calamities they so bitterly deplore*. 

“ There is no one ground,’^ you 
add, “ on AvliicJi the Jews are sought 
to be relieved, that does not apjily 
with e<|ual, nay greater force, to the 
Quakers. I knoAv^ no tenet of the 
Quakei-s which incapaciUites them.” 
(’ertaiuly not. And Mr Brougham, 
in the early part of the evening, an- 
swered this argument by anticipa- 
tion. Mr H. (’alvort, in a sort of 
preliminary discusNion w^hich took 
place upon a petition presented by 
the honourable and ]ca.iicd gentle- 
man in favour of the proposed ndief 
to the Jews, said, “ I object to the 
measure, because it is partial and not 
general. The Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, will still 
be excluded ; and that appears to me 
tobetlie height of in justice. It maybe 
said that they do not petition ; and 
that tlujy are an unambitious people ; 
but though tins is true, it is no rea- 
son wJiy parliament should not do 
them justice.” Precisely so, replied 
Mr Brougham with admirable tact ; 
“ 1 entirely agree that it would be 
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unjiiBt to make a distinction between 
tlie Jews and tbc Quakers ; but it is 
not by excluding the Jews, but by 
admitting the QiiakcM'H,tliat justice is 
to be done ; and 1 marvel tliat the 
iionourable member for Hertford- 
shire should be for taking iin tlie 
((ueHtioii at the wrong enct. If the 
Iionourable gentleman vote against 
the Jews now, on the same principle 
he ought to ha^e voted twice over 
against the Dissenters and tlui Ro- 
man Catholics.” You were in the 
House, Sir Robert, when these few 
]Mthy sentences were uttered, and 
yet you adopted, as your own, the 
sjieciouH argiuncnt they annihilated. 
Altogether this must have been anight 
ot' sore humiliation to you. It is im- 


possible but that you felt your situa- 
tion; and surely there weremomentn 
when, if you could have forgotten 
what you are, you might have fancied 
you were defending tlie Protestant 
Constitution of England as in days 
of yoi'e ; but one thought of those 
days was sufficient to make your 
tongue cleave to your mouth, and 
jiarcli it like a dried potsherd. I 
pitied you, however, while Brougham 
was rending into shre<ls and ribbons 
your notable argument derived from 
the iiiipurtanre of adlieriiig to the 
“ ancient practice of the (institu- 
tion,” which admitted none hut pro^ 
fesning Christians into the legislature. 
His task was easy, 1 confess ; for his 
strength lay in pour w'cakuess. 


MESSRS NORTH, UOllERTV, AND o’cONNELL. 


JSraho. Ha ! lia ! to bee the world ! We swaggerers 
That live liy oaths and hig-inouth'd menaces, 

Are now reputed for the tallest men. * * • ^ 

When next 1 find him here. I’ll hang him iij), 

Like, a dried sauNage, in the chimney’s top, 

'i'liut 8tock-iibh, that poor John, that gut of men ! 

A Pleasant Conceited Comedy y 1602. 

Darker. Tell mo, and do not btainincr ; 

When wort thou cudgolVd last? What woman boat thee? 

The Dull. By CiiAOMAN and Shirley, 1639. 


It was w(dl remarked by Canning, 
ill one of his speeches against purlia- 
iiieiitary reform, and iii reference to 
some of the vulgar dciiiagogiies of 
the day, ((’obbett, Hunt, &c.) who 
looked to universal suffrage as the 
only passport they could ever liopc 
to obtain into the House of Com- 
mons, that if they did find their way 
there, (u* if any other mob-orator, or 
brawling politician, the oracle of 
clubs and hustings, found his way 
then*, one and all, they would soon 
reach their true level, and shrink to 
their proper dimensions. Tiie jus- 
tice of this o])iniou lias been fre- 
<iuemly verified. Burdett himself is 
u greater man at the Crown and An- 
chor, than on the Opposition benches; 
Hohliousc tells far more in Covent 
Garden, during an election, than he 
does in St Stephen’s Chapel ; and as 
to Waithmau, poor body, he is the 
very ( 'liatham of the Common Coun- 
cil, and the \criest unheeded cluat- 
terer of the House of Commons. 

1 doubt, however, if the contrast, 


in any of these, is so striking, so 
signal, and so complete, as it is in 
the person of the great agitator,” 
the redoubted Daniel (J* Connell, libe- 
rator of Ireland, and Catholic mem- 
ber for tlie county of Clare, And 
the reason of the difference is ob’. 
vious, partaking partly of national, 
partly of personal considerations. It 
would be ridiculous to compare 
O’Connell with either Grattan or 
Flood, both of whom sunk, in the 
English House of (/ommoiis, far be- 
low the standard at which they stood 
iu the Irish one. The fact is, Irish 
oratory requires Irish auditors, Irish 
feelings, and Irish subjeerte, to pro- 
duce Its full eflect. It is completely 
u home commodity, and flitches a 
good price in the home market; but 
being manufactured specially and 
exclusively for that market, the mo- 
iiiimt it is exported, it deteriorates 
in value. With regard to O’Connell, 
however, while 1 admit that some 
portion of the comparativti insigni- 
ficance into which he has fallen, 
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may be ascribeil to tlie uame causes 
which dimmed the lustre of such 
men as Grattan and IHood under 
similar eirciimsfaiicos of transplanta- 
tion, I am an'are lliat by tar the 
p^eater portion belongs to his own 
personal insufficiency. Those rodo- 
montades — that su])erlativc fustian 
— that brainless bombast and crazy 
eloquence, at which Ei^glislimen only 
laugh as they r(‘ad it, Englishmen 
would cry out upon with coiitenqit 
and disgust, if it were attempted to 
make them listen to it. OH'onnell 
has sense enough to know this, tlicre- 
fove he has uot attempted it; and 
being iiothiug if lie is not bom- 
bast ical, having nothing in him but 
fustian, rodomontade, and crazy 
eloquence, he lias consequently be- 
come nothing in Parliament. The 
success of his plans for obtaining 
Catholic Emancif)ation, has proved 
a cora]>lctc act of political suicide. 
In Dublin, be had a voice more po- 
tential than the Duke*s; in London, 
lie is reduced to low (can he fall 
lower?) as to be taken under tbe 
protection of Joseph llumo, while 
he lay whining, like any lady's lap- 
dog, beneath the chastisement of 
Messrs Noitli and Doherty. In vain 
he first tried to escape silently from 
his blustering accusations and pledges 
made in Ireland, touching the Bor- 
risokaue trials, and the Doncraile 
conspiracy. In vain lie next sought 
to play the magnanimous hero, by 
generously ofleriug to bury all past 
transactions in oblivion. ** 1 came 
into this House,” quoth lie, ** with 
no desire to recall them,” (igive him 
full credit for speaking the ti'utli 
Jiere,) “ hVit instead of having received 
any reciprocal feeling, 1 have been 
taunted and misrepresented both for 
my words and actions.”* 

“ Yes,” replied the Solicitor-Ge- 
n(iial for Ireland, (Mr Doherty,) " I 
have at length ffi'iven you by my 
taunts, again and again rciieated, 
to take something like a tfeckled 
course, 1 have compelled you, for 
the first time, to Lake courage in this 
House.” f But the enviable positiou 
in AVliidi the lion ourable member for 
('lare bad plac(‘d hitnself, cannot be 
thoroughly appreciated, nor justice 
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thoroughly done to Mr Doherty, 
without quoting a few passages from 
other parts of his speech on the uiglit 
referred to. 

“ The honourable and learned gen- 
tleman,” said lie, ** told us, that on 
no one evening — on no one uiomenr, 
would he be absent from liis place 
or from this lIous(\ But, sir, there 
was a very inqiortant eveuiiig on 
which he was not (Mly not in his 
])lai‘e,but not in this House; and this, 
sir, was the eveuiiig on which the ho- 
nourable mmnber for Mai low gave no- 
tice that lie would move for certain 
])aper8 ri'specting those persons who 
were tried for tin? Doiieraile conspi- 
racy. Now, sir, to all who have lived 
ill Ireland, to all who have observed 
what has taken place there for many 
motitbs past, it must liavt^ been a 
matter of notoriety, that this was a 
question to which tlic honourable 
and learned gentleman stood pledg- 
ed ; and it was an occasion on which 
1 fully and anxiously expected to meet 
the learned gentleman face to fa<*e, 
—because he had made the strong- 
est allegations against my personal 
clianu’ter, and (highly ns 1 (lo, and, 1 
trust, ever shall, regard iny personal 
character) because he bad done that 
which aflccts me still more nearly — 
lie had brought a I'harge against the 
])ure administration ol justice in Ire- 
land. 1 LooKim for him, but he was 
not to be found !”— ** I am not, sir, 
in the habit of entertaining suspi- 
cious respecting the conduct of ho- 
noumble members of lliis House ; but 
when I clearly observe a man medi- 
tating a retreat, and if he at the same 
time happen to be a lawyer, apply- 
ing to his object all the cunning and 
dexterity supposed peculiar to his 
profession, 1 anxiously watch every 
.stone he lays down to construct the 
bridge on which be intends to rim 
awety '^ — ** The learned gentleman 
lias declared he has two distinct 
charges to make against me. First, 
that I have wielded the powers of 
ray office for the protection of the 
guilty. The next and deeper charge 
is, that 1, in concert with others, as 
honourable and liigli-niindcd geiitle- 
meu as ever belonged to Uie legal 
profession, ^nwcf/ a league lo pro- 
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ducft the ronvictioii of innocent men, 
while evf!ii the coiiHpirator» were in 
postsoHHioii of documeiitB to prove the 
]»ayin£; of the witiiCHHen we had to 
brin^ forward on the part of tin? 
crown. These are thecharyes ; and 
1 admit the farts on which the lio- 
nourable and learned ^<mtl email 
founds his allegations. 1 will not 
trouble him about documents; and 
more, 1 would sfifl’er him, iiiuiuswor- 
ed and unheeded, to make any asser- 
tions resjieeting me he pleases, if my 
own character alone, were im]ilica- 
fed. 1 would not trouble the House 
with any defence ; for there is some- 
thing h(‘re that tells me then* is not 
a second gentleman present who 
would believe it possible that I could 
be guiltj'^ of the, conduct iitM*i)»uted 
to me by the honourable and learned 
gentleman. — (Loud and long-conti- 
nued cheering.) — He has uns^iariiig- 
ly brought charges against me in ta- 
^erns— 111 the streets — before the 
rabble — ( I ^oud cheers >— befori* those 
amongst whom 1 go, not as a \ olun- 
teer, but as the delegate ol the Lord 
Lieutenant, with important and sa- 
cred duties to pertonn, which, I 
trust, 1 do perform, faitlifully, fear- 
lessly, and, notwithstanding the as- 
sertion of tiic learned geiitleinan, 
mercifully. — (Coiitiniicd cheers. ) — 1 
trust, that whenever the learned gen- 
tleiiian shall Jiud conraye to bring 
forward his motion, 1 shall be able to 
prove the utter falseliood of bis daily 
and ordinary shinders.’* 

tJuvv Mr O'Ooiinell ma<]e good bis 
allegations against the Solicitor-Ge- 
neral— liow^ be redeemed bis tavern- 
made pledges, when face, to face with 
the man he so grossly accused in his 
absence — how the wdiole aftair dwin- 
dled dotvn into a tame and spiritless 
attack upon the constHbulary force, 
and upon the system under which 
the alleged misconduct had been com- 
mitted — how’, ill fact, the swaggering 
denunciations which rolled from his 
lips in Ireland, “ like a rattling peal 
ot tliunder,” died upon his tongue in 
England like a lover’s whisper, a 
soft murmuring coniplaint, im*ck and 
gentle as the voice t»f cooing doves 
— are abundantly knotvii to all who 
have heard, and to all who have 
read, the debate of the following 
evening (May li2.) But before I no- 
tice that debate, let me advert to 
one part of Mr O’Ceuitvirs reply thU 


evening, in answer to the manly and 
indignant scorn of the individual )h* 
had assailed. “ I wdll not he de- 
barred from doing iny duty fcarlesF- 
ly by any man, however he may he 
supported. In saying ‘ fearlessly,’ I 
allude not to that species of courage 
which is recognised in a court of ho- 
nour, and of wiiicJi 1 know nothing. 
I'hcre is blood upon this hand — I re- 
gret it deeply — and he knows it. He 
knows that I have a vow in Heaven, 
else* he would not have ventured to 
address me in such language, or to 
presume that his iiisulence should 
go iinpunislied. lie knows it — and 
there is not one man in the circle of 
our a(‘quaintancc hut knows it also; 
and knows, at tlie same time, that, but 
for that vow, he dared not address 
me as he has done.” 

This mixture of balderdash and 
swagger was received by the House 
with ridicule and disgust; and it de- 
served to be so received, for it was, 
ill elTect, imputing rank cowardice to 
Mr Doherty, by asseiling that he had 
assumed a tone towards him, Mr 
O’Connell, which he would not have 
dared to do, except that he knew Mr 
O’C’oimell does not fight ; a tone 
ivhich, of course, he would not as- 
sijine towai’ds any other member of 
the House wlio does fight. Now, I 
am ftu’ from wishing to question the 
pei'sonal courage of the hon. member 
for C^lare ; I will not cast the shadow 
of a doubt upon the sincerity of his 
regret, tiiat his hands are stained 
with the blood of a fellow-creature ; 
every man must recall with horror 
such a calamity, even under the most 
aggi'avated circumstances in which 
satisfaction is sought or given for an 
injury, and infinitely more so, where 
some frivolous altercation may have 
led to the catastrophe. 1 do not 
condemn his Heaven-registered vow 
never again to engage in the strife of 
blood. All these tilings are matters 
of persona] feeling and supposed mo- 
ral duty, wliich concern Mr O’Con- 
nell himself, and no one else. But 
this 1 must be allowed to say, that a 
man who, by a voluntary act of his 
own, puts iiimself out of the condi- 
tion of .rcspbiisihility for his words 
and actions, otlier tliau by an appeal 
such ns he knows will not, and some- 
times cannot, be made — (1 allude to 
an appeal before a legal tribunal)— 
who mtreneli^a himself beliinu a 
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** vow in Heaven/* while he proclaims 
on earth tliat he abjures a practice 
which all other ineii, moving in a cer- 
tain sphere of society, recognise— I 
do say, that a ]>erson so circuinstau- 
ced, and by his own free dioiec, not 
by any neccBsity wiiich he deplores 
he cannot overrule, would, were all 
his feelings of the right kind, abstain, 
with singular delicacy and caution, 
from word or deed which involved 
consequences he knew he W'as not 
prepared to meet. He would do this, 
no less from a general sense of pro- 
priety and of justice towards iudivi« 
duals, than from a natural repug- 
nance to incur the Mis]ncioii tliat lie 
was jdaying the secure game of a 
privileged bully. In ordinary life, a 
man who wears a rancorous heart, 
and carries a foul tongue, with a cra- 
ven spirit, is apt to be upon familiar 
terms with canes, horsewhips, and 
neat's leather. Mr O'Connell stands 
absolved from the last, not altogidher 
so us to the other two ; but his “ vow 
in Heaven*’ shbts out from redress 
those he wrongs or insults, as eAec- 
tually as a white feather would ; and, 
therefore— but, as Hamlet says, “ give 
every mnxi his deserts, and who among 
us shall escape whipping*'” — much 
less — Order ! order ! ('hair I chair I 
I'he honourable member for Clare 
is not a fool; conseciuently, he may 
derive a useful ](>ssoii from the in<*- 
morable castigation of Mr Doherty 
and Mr North; for it is only " your 
dull ass that will not mend bis pace 
with beating.” But jioor Mr Hume ! 
1 never saw tlie worthy calculator so 
iratOk He ** fretted like gummed vel- 
vet;” and 1 was really ap])rohensive, 
when he first rose, that lie intended 
to strip and challenge both the Soli- 
citor-General and ms learned friend 
to a bout at fisticuffs, upon the school- 
boy principle of one doivn, and the 
otlier (!ome on. No turkey-eoc*,k, dis- 
puting the gate of a farm-yai'd, ever 
looked BO red in the gills. And then, 
like Audrey, who thanked “ the gods 
she was not poetical,** he thanked 
God he “ was not a learned gentle- 
man thinking, 1 suppose, with Mr 
Dogberry, « to be well. favoured is 
the gift of fortune, but that to read 
and write comes by nature.’*—" 1 am 
surprised,*' said Mr Hume, " that the 
pompous and ahnust insolent speech^, 
of the honourable member who 
just Bitten down (MrNorth) should 


have been received witli cheers by 
the ministers. Tlio honourable and 
learned member has applied strong 
epitliets to the honourable member 
for Clare. What uiatters it whether 
the honourable member is a big lion, 
a puny dog, or any other four^foot'- 
ed ammalY — (Immense laughter.)— 
1 hope the honourable member for 
Clare will not shape his conduct by 
the advice of tlie ^honourable and 
learned member, although he swells 
like the hull and the frog, bursting 
with self-importance. — (The roars of 
laughter might have been heai*d at 
Charing Cross.) — W hata man to read 
a lecture ! It was like the mewing 
of a kitten. The honourable ineni- 
}>er for (/larc has not lost his teeth ; 
he can bite still ; and wlien the time 
comes, 1 will lialloo him on,” and so 
forth, down to bis concluding boast, 
that his " bonourabie and Teamed 
friend had no occasion to be afraid 
of those two honourable and learned 
gentlemen ; no, nor of ten like them.” 
But the most edifying part of the 
honourable member’s H]>cecli was that 
wherein he came to Mr O’ Connell’s 
assistance, to lielp him out of the 
dilemma of holding a different lan- 
guage on different sides of the chan- 
nel. Mr Doherty, in reference to 
this, ha<l said, " I did expect (in con- 
formity with tlie custom recognised 
among gentlemen^ that what a man 
says in one place, he is ready to say 
ill another) that the lionourahle gen- 
tleman would have taken the firet 
xipportunity ' in thin House, either of 
denying tliose W(»rd8 and disclaiming 
them, or of rej»eatmg in this House 
his objections to the scocxdrel ari- 
STOfRArv, the authors of the 8n)>- 
letting act, and boldly call upon the 
people to stand forwai’d in their own 
defem*e.” Mr Hume justified the 
conduct of Mr O’Connell by a feli- 
citous iliustrsition borrowed from 
himself. " Is it to be supposed,” 
said lie, " that because 1 am a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and choose to go 
to the Crown and Anchor tavern, and 
make observationN there upon the 
Chancellor of tlie Exchequer, or it 
may be ujioii Ids Majesty’s Attorney- 
General — is it to be supposed, I say, 
that I am compelled to repeat the 
same observations here ? I say, tliat 
if I make use of observations out of 
doors, let them call me to account 
for them,” (Mr Hume has no vow in 
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heaven.) " I admit that I say many of the Attorney-General!” It ia ira- 
tliinpfs in tliis House whi(;h 1 should possible for me to say what differ- 
he afraid to say out of this House, enco bein^ in Newgate might make 
knowing that there is such a thing in in tlie foolish appearance of the ho- 
existeiiee as an Attorney-General, nourable member ; but 1 should not 
and that it is possible for liirn to find think it could be much — certainly 
jdiaiit juries. 1 may be taunted with not so much as he himself seems to 
cowardice, as 1 have bctui already, imagine. I should like to hear Mr 
for this declaration. But my doc- O'C'onnelFs opinion upon this poin^ 
trine is, that in thesci cases discretion and whether fte feels himself forti- 
is the better pali!^)f valour ; and then, fie^l in his own practice by the know- 
how foolish should I look, if 1 were ledge he now' has of the doctrines of 
1^1 find myself laid by the heels in the honourable member for Mon- 
Newgate, owing to the interposition trose. 

FATIUUINO UKUATES. 


We have had the usual annual 
Ciunplaiiits during the last mouth, of 
the great arrears of public business, 
and of the extreme difficulty — not to 
say impossibility— of getting through 
all that ought to he got tlirout;h. Mr 
Hiiiiie coiiiplains* that he was s<une- 
tirnes kept out of bed tW(‘nty-o)ic 
liotirs at a stretch; and therefore, he 
proposed Varlianient sliould meet in 
NoviMiduM*, that tJiey might have the 
fidl benefit of the long nights. Mr 
Hiiskisson suggested that honourable 
iiKunbers should not make speeches 
])reseiitiug petitions, but re- 
serve their elocpience for tlie discus- 
sion of tlie several measures to which 
they resjieetixely referred. Sir Jlo- 
bert Peel admitted tho iiicreasingdiffi- 
culty of getting through tiie public 
business, and iliought, if the House 
sat the wlioh* year round, they w'lmld 
still be short of time, unless they de- 
,'oted more hours than merely from 
He\eii to twelve each evening to the 
disjiatcli of public business. Now, 
it is (juite certain, that not only Sir 
Jlobert himself and his right Jio- 
nourable fi-iend, but Mr Hume, and 
every member then present, knew 
the evil lay in the scarcity of sii.ent 
AiEAimuis. There are not more than 
twelve good speakers in the whole 
House of Commons, and not one ora- 
tor in the whole tw'clve. 1 wdll not 
name the twelve, for it would be in- 
vidious ; so every man is at lilmily to 
pul himself dowm upon the list. But 
though there are only tw'elve good 
speakers, there are four liuiidrcd 
talkers— four hundred members who, 
one night w'ith another, let off a 
speech, varying in duration from five 


minutes to half an hour. If tliese 
four hundred talkers could be in- 
duced to become listeners, and to 
content themselves merely with ho- 
nestly voting; and if the dozen good 
speakers would resolve to say no- 
thing more than was absolutely ne- 
cessary upon a subject, public busi- 
ness w'ould be got through easily 
enough ; members wolild get to tbeir 
be<ls ill good time, to tlie infinite 
comfort of their wives and families, 
and the saving of their own health ; 
and ii\e months out of the seven 
would be abundantly sufficient for 
all jiurposes of public good. How 
much uiiiiecessary talking there is 
may be guessed at by the following 
calculation. It has been computed, 
and pretty accurately, from the full 
notes of a short-hand writer, that a 
man speaking, not rapidly, but fiueni- 
ly, speaks from five to six columns 
of a newspaper in an liour. When, 
tlierefore, the House sits from four 
o’clock ill the afternoon till tliree 
tlie next morning, or eleven hours, 
it speaks above sixty columns, or 
more than five w'hole newspapers of 
twenty columns each ! Only ima- 
gine Mr Hume, for example, speak- 
ing three hours, or talking a Mor- 
ning-Chronicle-ful in one speech! 
The paiiers, however, rarely give 
more than twelve columns to the 
delmte, oi* one-fifth what is said ; 
and 1 put it to any one who has read 
twelve columns of a debate, whethei* 
he could not have spared one-luilf of 
that quantity even, and been tlie 
wiser with the other half ? No, no, 
it is in the immoderate prating, tlie 
eternal talking of small thinkers, and 
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not the meeting of P.'ii Jinniciit in Fe- 
bruary in8tea(f of November, lliat 
makes the Kcssion too short for the 
busincJiN that lias to be done, and of 
necessity occasions either its total 
omission, or what is Avorse for the 
country, its crude, liurried, and in- 
digested jierforniance. Tlie jiarent 
of this evil, as 1 formerly mentioned, 
is the practit’e of reiiorting the de- 
bates. I have myself ncard members 
congratulating themselves that the 
CJlirbnicle, or Times, or Morning 
Post, bad ^given them one, two, or 
tliree coluiiins, as the case might he, 
with as keen a satisfaction as if they 
were paid so much a-liue for their 
speeches. I remember a conversa- 
tion 1 once had witli the late Brins- 
ley Sheridan upon this siibjec't. 
“ Sir,” said be, PH give you aii in- 
stance of the influence which report- 
ing our debates has upon the length 


SK.NSITIVE PRIV 

In one of niTy silent s]>ecches, (on 
the 12tli of l<Vbruary,) 1 observed, 
that “ the jnost edifying alacrity is al- 
Avays displayed in paring doAvn a 
salary of L.600 a-year; but one of 
L.5OU0 a-year, the lean hand of eco- 
nomy approaches not.” Sir James 
Graliam has since endeavoured to 
abolish this distinction, by his mo- 
tion for “ an account of all salaries, 
profits, pay, fees, and eiiioliummts, 
whether civil or niiUiary, from the 
6th January, 18*29, to the jth Juuiiary, 

1 830, held and enjoyed by each of 
the members of bis Majesty’s most 
honourabh* privy council, s]>ecifyiiig 
witli each name, the total amount re- 
ceived by each individual, and dis- 
tinguishing the various services from 
which the same is derived.” lu 
support of this motion, the honour- 
able hai*onet adduced some striking 
jn-oofs, not merely of the justice and 
decency of retrencbinoiit in the pre- 
sent state of the countiy, but of the 
mockery, as ai'cH as injustice and 
I'ruelty, of making tliat little less, 
Aviiich the subaltern officers of go- 
verninent, the Avorking bees of the 
hive, get for their labour. Nor is this 
all. Why make, or attempt to make, 
the small fry of pensioners aiul sine- 
c-urists give back their hundred^, 
when the leviathans arc not made to 
disgorge tiieir thousands 'd A cle^^ 
pf the customs, for exain|de, is sti<v 


of them. In the early part of the 
llcgency, a notice of motion was 
given,” (I tliiukhe said by Mr Stuart 
Wortlcy,) “ respecting the then Prin- 
cess of Wales. The evening came. 
The House Avas crowded, even to tlie 
side 'galleries, and below the bar. 
We hlid all ordered our carriages and 
servants at one o’clock in tlie iriorii- 
itig, expecting a long, animated, and 
iiiiportarit dehate. ^ Before the mo- 
tion came on, liowever, some luem- 
ber on the iniuisU'i ial side moved the 
standing order for the exclusion of 
Strangers. ^^'Jlat was the coiise- 
(jiietice ? We Jjad nobody but our- 
selves to talk to ; and Ave soon grew 
tired of that. 'J'he debate was all 
over, and the house .'idjoiiriied, by 
eight o'l-lock ; find 1 recollect 1 was 
in time, after it, for half-price at 
Drury Lane tlic‘atre.” 


I* roiXC ILI.ORS. 

jierniiimated upon L.7,ji) for impor- 
tant services; hut though snperan- 
mialed for the cusloms, though too 
old ami feeble for bis duty there, lie 
is brisk ami vigorous enough to be 
an agent for (Vylon, at a salary of 
L.12(M) a-year, "J'hisisbad. (Granted. 
But it is worse to see Lord Caihcai t 
iiolding a jjension of L.2(KMI a-year, 
together with tJie sinecure of vice- 
admiral of Scotland, worth from two 
to three thousand a-year, besides all 
bis military allowances as a general 
oflicer, and colonel of a regiment. 
Tliere are other minor cases etjually 
had; but Avhile they are counlenmi- 
ced by those Avliieh are imicJi worse, 
it would be paltry to single out the 
merely bad for reform. The first 
Lord of the Admiralty, for instance, 
has L.OOOO a-ycar, (a salfu-y augment- 
ed during the war juices,) besides 
liohlhig a sinecure of L.3150 a-year 
in Scotland, (kcej)er of the Privy 
Seal,) AA'hile, by order of the Lords 
of tlic Admiralty, every uiiliapjvy 
half-pay lieutenant and subaltern of- 
ficer, who goes to receive bis pay, is 
enjoined to take the folloAving oath : 
** 1 do solemnly swear, that 1 am not 
in holy orders — that 1 Jiave not bad, 
from (blank day) to (blank day) any 
employment, civil or military, un- 
der his Majesty, or the colonies, or 
any jilacc beyond seas, or any other 
govpriiuienV* &c« ISo, in the niili* 
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tary servicte : Ills Graco of Wel- 
liiijifton, Sir Georgo Murray, Sir Hen- 
ry Hardiiigo, &c. r<M*.eivc all their 
inilitiiry allowances in conjunction 
with their civil salaries ; but a half- 
pay captain or lieutenant dai*o not 
dra\v the wages of one of tlie nies- 
sengers of the Treasury, witJiout first 
relihcjuishing his pittaiu'e of half-pay. 
'fhese comjiarisqps are made from 
no invidious motives. When the 
country was rich, and could aflbrd to 
fill the pockets of sinecurists, place- 
men, and pluralists, without drain- 
ing its own, it did so witlioiit a 
grumble. Hut pinching times have 
come; and thousands and tens of 
thousands of honest industrious per- 
sons, who could spend their guinea 
at the period described, an* now fain 
l<» turn a shilling siv times over be- 
fore they part with it. R(‘trenchment, 
therefore, has b(‘come less a deco- 
rous duty than an Imperious neces- 
sity; and in the tempm* which this 
nc'cessity has engendered, il will not 
do to knock down a few thieving mag- 
pies, and leave soaring birds of prey 
upon the wing. Ministers, however 
reluctantly, will find that they must 
reduce not only their own salaries, but 
the salaries and emoluments of their 
followers, depemlents, and relatives; 
they must do this, 1 contend, even 
were the necessities of the country 
less grinding than they are, for the 
measure of last session has made re- 
formers in Parliannmt of men who 
Avere their firmest supporters, Avhile 
the state of the nation has made 
reformers out of it, of those who 
heretofore have been contented with 
things as they were. Thus, the spi- 
rit of reform, engendered by distress, 
and the votes for reform created by 
disgust and disappointment, Avill do 
the Avork of economy; and when 
once the ponderous machine is fairly 
in motion, it Avill not stop — tlu'y Avho 
put it in motion Avill not have iiOAA'er 
to stop it — at the point Avliicli shall 
only strip fat sinecurists, rapacious 
)il lira! ists, and over-gorged placemen, 
of their superfluities. In the main, 
some good will be done ; and tlius 
it is that short-sighted men become 
unconscious instruments of good in 
the pursuit of tlndr oAvn selnsh and 
dislionest purposes. 

I suppose it would be as easy to 
persuade tlic Lord ('hancellor to 
take Ills seat upon the woolsack in 


leather breeches, top boots, and 
spurs, carrying his wig under his 
arm ; or the Speaker of the House of 
("ommoiis to light a cigar after he 
had counted the House at n)ur o’clock, 
as to induce the Chancellor of tlie 
Exchequer to do any thing for which 
he could not find a preceoeut; while, 
on the other hand, there seems to be 
nothing he Avould not do, provided 
the same thing, or something like it, 
has been already done. SheAV him 
a precedent, and you shcAv him a 
reason, before Avhich lie bOAvs in re- 
verential siilmiission. “ God’s pre- 
cious !” exclaims an old fellow in 
one of our ancient dramas, to one 
Avho had called him a dotard ; “ God’s 
nrecious ! call me a dotard !” — “ I 
nave cause, just cause, to call thee 
dotard, have I not ?” he replies. — 
“ Nay,” rejoins the first, “ that’s an- 
other matter — liaA^eyou cause? Then 
Go<l forbid that I should take ex- 
ceptions to be called dotard of one 
ihtit hath cause.” This is the rea- 
soning of Mr Goulburu as to prece- 
dents. " Have I not a precedent ?” — 
“ Nay,” refilies the right honourable 
gentleman, “ that’s atiother matter — 
( Jod forbid I should take exception 
to any thing that hath a precedent.” 
The honourable Baronet communi- 
cated to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer the motion he AA^as about to 
make, and asked him if he had any 
objection to it. 1 told him that I 
kneAv no precedent in which the mem- 
bers of the Privy Council as such, 
had ever been called upon for an ac- 
count ef their emoluments.” And 
again : “ To bring forward a motion 
for the emoluments of the members 
of the Privy Council was not, ns it 
appeared to me, treating Avith sufli- 
cieut respect a body composing the 
council of the Sovereign, and a higli 
judicial court — it was treating them 
in an individual point of view, and 
it Avas not advisable to depart from 
precedent, and estalilish the principle 
that classes of men wore to be held 
up to obloquy, not because of the 
situations they held, but because 
they enjoyed a high dignity at the 
same time.” His horror of unprece- 
dented motions is ludicrous enough ; 
but, surely, the climax of his absurd- 
ity this evening was the tone he as- 
sumed as to the invidious and per- 
sonal nature of such enquiries as 
that projmsed iiy tlie honourable Ba- 
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j lionet, and the tendency they had to 
/ hold up to obloi|uy wliole classes of 
dignified persons. WJierein consists 
the obloquy, wherein the invidious 
and personal character of the enqui- 
ry, 1 know not ; except, indeed, that 
it hiay be called personal to seek the 
names of persons, respecting whom 
we are desirous of obtaining specific 
facts or information. Beyond that, 
(but though I do not suspect the 
right honourable gentleman of quib- 
bling or punning upon the word .) it 
is no more personal, in any ofFensivc 
sense of the term, to investigate Avhat 
Privy (youiicillors receive out of the 
public purse, than to examine, as is 
constantly done, how the Sovereign 
Jiimself spends tlie money wiiich is 
voted for the C'ivil List. 

I am no admirer of this squeamish 
delicacy about cunfissing the receipt 
of money, when there is none as to 
the receiving of it. If men be not 
ashamed, nor have cause to be asha- 
med, of what^tlipy do, or have done, 
they will not shrink from the men- 
tion of it. A derives L..'iO()() a-year 
from the national purse in the shape 
of a sinecure or a pension, and A 
knows he has rendered the nation 
services which that sum does not 
overpay. He has no personal fc»el- 
ings to be woiinded, nor will he re- 
gard it as invidious scrutiny, if they 
who pay th(» L.5()(K) ask to know his 
services. The more just his claim, 
the more imimpeac.hable his merits, 
the prouder will he ins position, the 
more triumphantly will he come out 
of the enquiry. It can only be when 
enejuiry would disclose insufficient 
claims, or establisli the fact of no 
claims, that it will he resented as an 
invidious encroachment on personal 
feelings, and that offensive motives 
come into consideration. But it is 
holding up the Members of the Privy 
C^ouncil to obloquy ! How V To en- 
quire what they receive, with a view 
to ast^ertain whether they ought to 
receive it? If this involve any oblo- 
quy u])on the parties concerned, it 
can be in no other way than as the 
consequence of dragging to light 


large and unmerited emoluments; 
and such obloquy an honest House 
of Commons should always be pre- 
pared to heap upon those who de- 
serve it. It comes, in short, to this, 
whether they whose pockets are 
dipped into for the money, are to ask 
whether tlieir pockets cannot be spa- 
red ? As to the bastard delicacy, the 
spurious sense of hpnour, which only 
kicks at giving a reason for receiving 
thousanos, but never falt(*rs at re- 
ceiving them, I should be as little 
inclined to treat it with respect, as I 
should the delicacy of an Old Bailey 
witness, who considered it personal 
and invidious to have the truth twist- 
ed out of him. Give me the delicacy 
and honour which will not touch the 
gold that has not been fairly and ho- 
nourably earned. Look, for exam- 
ple, to Sir (j|. Cockbum’s speech. If 
every member of tlie Pri^y ('ouncil, 
ill his own person, or liy deinity, 
could stand up in the House of Com- 
mons, and give the same account of 
ills emoluments, the country vvoiihl 
be satisfied, poor and beggared as it 
is. “ Let every member of the Privy 
(.Wncil,” observed Mr Huskisson, 
show that he has earned his emo- 
luments as deservedly as iny ho- 
noiiral^Je and gallant friend lias, and 
drqieiid upon it there will bo no dis- 
satisfaction cremated by tin* produc- 
tion of the original return.*' Not only 
would the country he satisfied, but 
tlie House would redeem its charac- 
ter, and tlie individuals themselves, 
instead of branding the enquiry as 
invidious and personal, must be gi-atc- 
ful to the honourable Baronet for tin* 
opportunity he liad afforded them of 
proving that they deserved what they 
received. The gallant Adiniral’s 
speech was a modest, manly, and 
unimswerable statement ; such a one 
asmiglithavi* made tliewnspisli lord 
who provoked it (liOrd Milton) 
ashamed of his coarseness, and tlie 
honoiirnhle Baronet, who brought 
forward the motion, regret the allu- 
sion he iiad made to his case. 
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A HEAL VIBION. 

BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

*Tis Rtraiigo that people uow-a-clays persist 
III briii|2;ina; up their oflspring mere machines; 
Pruned vegetables — flowers of formal cut; 

A claiiijj; nature wholly by itself; 

And not as relatives of lu'iiven and hell, 

And all the mighty energies between, 

A link of (lod's interminable chain 
(’oniiectiiig all existence. — “ Please you, sir, 

Talk not of spirits here — It is our rule 
That neither* ghost nor fairy, goblin stern. 

Portentous liuht, A\ raith, death-watch, warning voice, 
Or aught impaljiable to hiiinan sense, 

Shcoll to our family ever once be named.” 

(jiood p(*o])le ! some enthusiasts would despise, 
Put I sincerely pity you ! J'his mode 
May imike them gentle, elegant, nay, good, 

(As Ilrainah makes his pens with a machine,) 

But never great. — Lord, what is man. whom thou 
Mad’st next unto the angels, thus instructed, 

Thus rjualitied ‘r A ('ockney — a mere grub! 

O, I would teach their little hearts to (piake. 

And harrow u]) their energi(‘s of soul 
Proportionate to their alli(‘d compeers, 

And sphere of action ! J would have them claim 
Chmnexion with the worm, the bat, the mole, 

I'he hedgehog’s tottering brood, all InOpless things, 
'J’o twang tin* chords of pity on the heart. 

Then, as a shred of elennmtal life, 

Point them the eyry o’er the dizzy cliff 
With eaglets young t<» count their brotherhood ; 

'Phen would I tell them of the fallen fiends 
That claim’d their fellowship. Thf» path that led 
When* they with angels might communicate. 

Holding high intercourse with Ciod himself 
Through all of liis creation. — But enough. 

Thus was I rear’d, and glory in the rule ; 

And had I not, the scene I here describe 
Had ne’er been witness’d, or reveal’d to you. 

SouM! forty years agone, and haply more. 

One memorable dark autumnal day 
I lay mioii a mountain, on the brink 
Of that uTimoulded hideous precipice 
That walls the western side of dark Loch Skene. 

The wild was calm as death, and o’er it himg 
A lurid curtain of portentous hue. 

Dreadful to look upon. There was no mist. 

Yet every mountain that uprear’d its head 
Abrupt and sheer around that dn»ary scene, 

Seem’d at a weary distance, hardly seen. 

The tremulous bleat that casmally was heard. 
Startled the ear as something in the air, 

It was so nigh, while yet the steep from whence 
'J’he voice proceeded seem’d fw) far away. 

I look’d up to the lieavens:— all tvas dark, 

A murky blue ; with deathlike masses speck’d. 

That crept athwart its face like shrouded ghosts, 
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Or demons crawling from the wrath behind. 

1 look'd down to the lake for some reprieve 
Of dread, but there tlie scene was darker still, 

And pliaiitonis journey'd on a heaven below. 

Niiture seem'd in her travail-throes, about 
Some elemental monster to produce. 

That might set all her energies on flame. 

And rilling principles at roaring war. 

A poor secluded and bewilder'd boy, 

Alone amid this dismal scene I kneel’d, 

Leaning my brow against the crested ro<5k 
That frown'd ftur o’er my head, and gave myself 
To iny great MiJm’s charge in sim])Te guise ; 

But C) liovv fervent! I remember well ! 

C'Ould I but feel eueli holy ai‘dour now ! 

My lieart was strengthen’d, and I felt myself 
Above the terrors of tlie rolling storm, 

The bursting thunder, or the sheeted Hame; 

An energy above the docks, tlie ravens, 

Tlic foxes, and the eagle’s liaughty brood. 

The only tenants of that land sublime. 

Blit nil at once my faithful dog began, 

With sliort and fitful growl, to liiaiiifest 
Strange terror. The old raven sjied away. 

And left her young. The eagle took the cloud, 

Avd yell’d her terror at the gates of In^aveii. 

From these foreboding omens, well 1 knew 
Some beings of the s]iiritual world 
\Vere nigh at hand. I cast my eyes around, 

And straight below iny feet, on a green shelve 
Between me and the dark blue lalte, 1 saw 
A female form rise slowly from the earth. 

It was a mist — a vapour — a pale sjired ; 

T wot not liow composed, but yet it bore 
Resemblance all complete to one 1 knew. 

There was no feature wanting — not a line 
Of tliat mild countenance. No attitude 
Was lacking of the venerable form 
It represented. With a sohMuii look 
And supplicating earnestness, it stretch’d 
Its hands tow’rd me. Then 1 remember’d well 
Of that same attitude when late she press’d 
A solemn task on me, which I refused, , 

Though urged to it with tears. My very soul 
'i'JjriU’d at the strange a])]ieal in su(‘.)i a scents 

Yet it was something. TJic Almighty knows 
Of what it was composed, for 1 know not; 

But tlie dumb creatures saw it with dismay. 

Two lambs were near it, niglier far than 1. 

1 saw them gaze at it, and still their looks 

drew more and more intense ; and then they turn'd 

Their innocent and stupid faces round. 

And, staring at each other, tried to re^ 

The seritiments of fear ’gendering witliin. 

Them stretch’d their sapient noses to discern 
If savour of humanity was there, 

Tramp’d witli the foot, and whistled througli the nose, 

'I'lieii fled with hesitating starts away. 

Bui, wliat aJarm’d me most, my faitliful dog 
Lay in extremity, with closed eyes. 

And troinbling every Btiilj. Sometimes be oped 
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A dull and dnitnly evo towards the wrakli, 

But shut it close again and inly groan’d. 

The spectre stretch’d itself upon the sward. 

And rolrd and writhed as if in agony, 

Tlien turn’d its face to me ; and then I knew 
Tliat iny beloved and venerable friend 
Was in the throes of death. I saw the gi'asp 
Convulsive at the sward — the hand outstretch’d 
For 4;he last kindly ]iressure — the glazed eye — 

The ^relied Jip—the long remitted throbs— 

And tiie latft gasp, the last but v ain endeav our 
The lingering, longing spirit to retain 1 

I saw some forms ni'ound the eeileh of death. 

To me w ell Knowm, though iiidistllljCifty seen ; 

But at that moment a celestial ray. 

Like sunbeam from an opeiiin[|^ of the cloud, 
Beam’d on tlie vision, melting it away, — 

Then all grew dark and gloomy as before. 

But slie was gone ! my faithful moni tress 
Departed then unto a better world. 

Yet have 1 e’er forgot her v E’er forgot 
That last behest, so often urged before f 
No ! When 1 do — no curses will I crave 
On my own head. But had I not resolved 
That last behest to clierish in my lieart, 

And kept that resolution — God of life ! 

What had 1 been ere now > A thing of scorn— 

A blot on nature’s cheek — a being lost— 

\Vhoin shi^pherds long ith pity would have named, 
To all the injuriouN woild ht^bide unknown. 

Attrivt: Lvhi . 


DAVY JONES AND TIIL VANKCE PRIVSTrrn.* 


Wf liad refitted, and been four days 
at sea, on our voyage to Jamaica, 
v\ hen the gun-room officers gave our 
mess a blow-out. 

Tlie increasiMl motion and rusliing 
of the vessel thiougli the water, the 
groaning of the musts, the howling 
of the lising gale, and the frequent 
trampling ot the watch oli deck, were 
])ropnetic of wet jackets to some of 
us; still, inidshipniaulike, we were as 
happy ns a good dinner and some 
wine could make us, until the old 
gunner shoved liis weatherbeaten 
phi/ and bald pate in at the door. 
“ Beg pardon, Mr Splinter, but if 
you will spare Mr Cringle on the 
forecastle lor an hour until the moon 
vises.”— (“ Spare,” quotha," is his ma- 
jesty’s officer a joint stool i*”) — Why, 
Mr Kjt^nnedy, why V here, man, take 
a gUTss of grog.” — 1 thank you, 
sir. It is coming on a roughish 
night, sir; tlie running ships should 


be crossing us hereabouts; indeed 
more than once 1 thought there was 
a Htiange sail close aboard of us, the 
scud is flying so low, and in such 
white flakes ; and none of us have 
an eye like Mr Cringle, unless it be 
John Crow, and lie is all but frozen.” 
— W ell, Tom, 1 BU))pose you mff 
go”— Anglice,from a nwt lieutenant 
to a mid — " Brush instanter.” 

Having changed my uniform, for 
shag-trowsers,pea-{acket, and south- 
west cap, I went forward, and took 
iny station, in no pleasant humour, on 
the stowed jib, with my arm round 
the stay. I had been half an hour 
tliere, the weather was getting worse, 
tlie rain was beating in my face, and 
the spray from the stem was fiasli- 
ing over me, as it roared through the 
waste of sparkling and hissing wa- 
ters. 1 turned my back to the wer- 
ther for a moment, to prees my hand 
ou my strained eyes. When 1 opeii- 
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od them, I saw llie gunner’H p^aunt 
high-featured thrust anxious- 

ly forward; his prolile looked as if 
rubbed o\er with ]>hosphorufi, and 
Ids whole porsoii aa if w(^ had been 
playing at snap dragon. " Wliat has 
come over you, Mr Kennedy ?— who 
is burning the bluelight now ?”— « A 
wiser man than 1 am must tell you 
that; look forwai'd, Mr Cringle — look 
tliere; what do your boolu say to 
that ?’* 

1 looked forth, and saw, at the ex- 
treme end of the jib-boom, what I 
had read of, certainly, but never ex- 
pected to se(», apale,^eenish, glow- 
worm coloured name, of the size and 
aliape of the frosted glass shade ov cr 
the swinging lamp in the crun-room* 
It drew out and flattened as the 
vessel pitched and rose again, and 
as she sheered about it, wavered 
round the point that seemed to at- 
tract it, like a soapsud bubble blown 
troin a tobac'co pipe, before it is 
shaken iiUo^hc air; at the core it 
was comparativ ely bright, but faded 
into a halo. It shed a baleful and 
ominous light on the surrounding 
objects ; tlie group of sailors on the 
forecastle looked like spectroH, and 
they shrunk together, and whispered 
when it began lo roll slowly along 
the spar towards wherf* the boat- 
swain was sitting at my feet. At this 
instant something slid down the stay, 
and a cold clammy hand passed 
round my neck. 1 was witliin an aee 
of losing my hold, and tumbling over- 
board. ^ Heaven have mercy on me, 
what*s that?”-— It’sthat skylarking 
son of a gun, Jem Sparkle's monkey, 
air. You, Jem, you’ll never rest till 
that brute is made shark bait of.”* 
But Jackoo vanished up tlie stay 
a^in, chuckling and ginning in the 
Mostly radiance, as if he had been 
the ** Spirit of the Lamp.” The light 
was still there, but a cloud of mist, 
like a burst of vapour from a steam 
boiler, came down upon the gale, and 
flew past, when it disappeared. I 
followed the whito mass as It sailed 
down the wind; it did not> as it ap 
peared to me, vanish in the dark- 
ness, but seemed to remain in sight 
to leeward, as if checked by a sud- 
den flaw ; yet none of our sails were 
taken aback. A thought flashed on 


me. I peered still more intensify 
into tlie night. 1 was now certain. 
“ A sail, broad on tlie lee-bow.” Tlu» 
ship was ill a buz in a moment. Thi* 
captain answered from the quarter- 
deck — “ Tliank you, Mr Cringle. 
How shall we steer " Keep her 
away a couple of points, sir, steady,” 
— Steady,” sung the man at the 
helm; and a sloy^ melancholy ca- 
dence, altbellgfa a familiar sound to 
me, now moaned through the rush- 
ing of the wind, and smote upon my 
heart as if it bad lieen the wailing 
of a spirit. 1 turned to tlie boat- 
swain, who was now standing beside 
me — “ Is that you or Davjj steering, 
Mr Nipper? if you liad not been thei e 
bodily at my elbow, I could have 
sworn tliat was your voice"' \S heii 
the gunner made the same remark 
it startled the poor fellow ; lie tried 
to take it as a joke, but could not. 

There may be a laced bam muck 
with a shot in it, for some of Ub (‘i e 
morning.” 

At this moment, to my dismay, the 
object we were cliasing, sboiteued, — 
gi*adually fell abeam of ns, and iiiial- 
Jy disappeared. "The Flying Dutch- 
man,” — “ I can’t see her at all now.” 
— " She will be a forc-nnd-aft-rieged 
vessel that has talked, sir.” And 
sure enough, after a few seconds, I 
saw the vv Idle object lengthen, and 
draw out again abai't our beam. 
" The chase has tacked, sir, put the 
lielm down, or she will go to vviiid- 
w^ai'd of iiM.” e tacked also, and 
time it was we did so, for tlu* rising 
moon now showed us a largeschooner 
under a crowd of sail. We edged 
down on hen:, when finding her ina- 
ncBuvre detected, she brailcd up her 
flat sails, and bore up before the 
wind. This was our best point of 
sailing, and we cracked on, the cap- 
tain rubbing Lis hands — " It’s my 
turn to be the big un this time,” 
Althougli blowing a strong uortli- 
wester, it was now ch'ar inooxilight, 
and we hammered away from our 
bow guns, but wlnmever n shot told 
amongst the rigging, the injury was 
repaired as if by magic. It was ev i- 
dent we had repcat<*dly hulled her, 
from the glimmering white streaks 
along her counter and aci*osH h<*r 
stern, occasioned by die splintering 
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of the timber, but it seemed to pro- 
duce no effect. 

At length we drew well up on her 
quarter. She continued all black 
hull and white sail, not a soul to be 
seen on deck* except a dark object, 
which we took for the man at the 
helm. “ What schooner’s that Wo 
answer. ** Heave to, or I’ll sink 
you.’* Still all^silejd^ “ Sergeant 
Armstrong, do you you could 
^ck off tnat chap at the wheel?” 
^e marine jumped on the forecas- 
tle, and levelled his piece, when a 
musket-shot from the schooner crash- 
ed through his skull, and he fell dead. 
The old skipper’s blood was up. 

" Forecastle there f Mr Nipper, 
clap a canister of grape over the 
round shot, into the bqat gun, and 
give it to him.”—" Aye, aye, sir !” glee- 
fully rejoined the boatswain, forget- 
ting the augury and -every thing else 
in the excitement of the moment. 
In a twinkling, tlie scjuare foresail— 
topgallant— royal — ai i d studd ing-sail 
haulyards were let go by the run 
on board of the sckooner, as if they 
had been shot away, and he jiiit his 
helm hard aport as if to round to. 

" Rake him, sir, or give him the 
stern. He has not surrendered. 
— 1 know their game. Give him 
your broadside, sir, or he is off to 
w'iudward of vou like a shot. No, 
no, w^e have him now ; heave to, Mr 
Splinter, heave to I” Wc did so, 
and that so suddenly, that the stud- 
ding-sail booms snapped like pipe 
shanks, short off by tlie irons. Not- 
withstanding we had shot two hun- 
dred yards to the leeward before we 
could lay our maintopsail to the mast. 

1 ran to windward. The schooner’s 
yards and rigging were now black 
with men, clustered like bees swarm- 
ing, her square sails were being dose 
furled, her fore and aft sails set, and 
away she was dead to windward of 
us. " So much for undervaluing our 
American friends,” grumbled Mi- 
Splinter. 

We made all sail in chase, blazing 
away to little pui-pose 5 w-e had no 
chance on a bowline, and when our 
" Amigo’* bad satisfied himself of 
his superiority by one or two short 
tacks, he deliberately took a reef 
in his mainsail; liauled down his fly- 
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ing jib and gaff topsail, triced up the 
bunt of his loresail, and fired his long 
thirty-two at us. The sliot came in 
at the third aftermost port on the 
starboai*d side, and dismounted the 
carronade, smashing the slide, and 
wounding three men. The second 
shot missed, and as it was madness 
to remain to be peppered, probably 
winged, whilst every one of ours 
fell short, we reluctantly kept away 
on our course, having the gratifica- 
tion of hearing a cleai- w3l-blown 
bugle on board the schooner play up 
“ Yankee Doodle.” As the brig feft 
off, our long gun was run out to nave 
a parting crack at her, when the third 
and last shot from tlie schooner struck 
the sill of the midship port, and made 
the wliite splinters ify from the solid 
oak like bright silver sparks in the 
moonlight. A sharp ynercing cry 
rose into the air— my soul identified 
that death-shriek with the voice that 
I had heard, and I saw the man who 
was standing with the lanyard of the 
lock ill his hand drop heavily across 
the breech, and disciiarge the gun in 
ills fall. Thereupon a blood-red glare 
shot up into the cold blue sky, as if 
a volcano had burst forth from be- 
neath the mighty deep, followed by 
a roar, and a shattering crash, and a 
mingling of unearthly cries and 
groans, and a concussion of the air, 
and of the water, as if our whole 
broadside had been bred at once. 
Then a solitary Hjilash here, and a 
dip thei-e, and short sharp yells, and 
low choking bubbling moans, as 
the hissing fragments of the noble 
vessel we had seen fell into tlio sea, 
and the last of her gallant crew va- 
nished for ever beneatli that pale 
broad moon. We were alone^ and 
once more all was dark, and wild, 
and stormy. Fearfully had that ball 
sped, fired by a dead man’s hand. 
But what is it that clings black and 
doubled across that fatal cannon, 
dripping and heavy, and choking 
the scuppers with clotting gore, and 
swaying to and fro with the motion 
of the vessel, like a bloody fleece? 
" Who is it that was hit at the gun 
there?” — " ilfr Nipper^ the htmh- 
waiuy sir. The last shot has cut him 
in two'* 
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A STORY OF THE VALLEY OF GLEN CRVAGH. 


Although tliere is no part of Ire- 
land better known to the world, in 
general, tlian tbe county of Wicklow, 
and none ho celebrated for tbe scenea 
of exquisite beauty which its ovouii- 
tains, lakes, and sea views, present 
to the eye, yet there are many quiet, 
delicious sjKJts, far away among the 
hills, at a great distance fro^n any 
public road, which escape the obser- 
vation of the ordinary traveller ; but 
w^h, when they are discovered, a}>- 
pear the lovelii^ from their seclusion, 
tike some virtue suddenly found out, 
where modesty has long concealed 
it 

Amongst all of those with which 
1 >^as acquainted, the little glen, 
wMch 1 shall call Glen Cruagli, ap- 
peared to me to be the most beauti- 
ful. At this point, several ranges of 
lofty bills' have taken their com- 
mencement, or hxed their termina- 
tion, and the openings afford long 
views of the sides of the mountains, 
as diey are called, in some places 
covered with thick wood almost to 
the summit, and in others affording 
nothing hut the stem and bare inag- 
uificcuce of stone and stunted heath. 
TJte effect which these different 
openings have upon the light, as tlie 
sun proceeds in its course, gives a 
continual variety to' the appearance 
of tliis glen ; yet the hills are so hap- 
pily situated tor its couifoit, that they 
shield it from the most violent effects 
of the winter storms; and in no place 
do the dowers bloom eai'lier, or long- 
er cover the earth with their simple 
and unspeakable beauty. There are 
not many inhabitants in this delight- 
ful place. About twelve years ago, 
there wore not more than ten or a 
dozen cot^es, belonging to poor 
]>eople, built near tlie edge of a rapid, 
noisy stream, wliich dashed along 
tluougb huge lumps of watar-woru 
granite, overhung at the ed^es by 
bramble bushes, w^bich marked its 
course till it disappeared in one of 
the mountain gorges, aiintlar to tliat 
from which it emerged on tlie other 
side of the glen. These cottages were 
occupied by peasants who had small 
patches of umd at the foot of the hills, 
with^lbe liberty of pasture up to the 
• summit; a liberty from which their 


luckless cattle derived little mbre 
than the exercise of free will in the 
matter of locomotion, and that de- 
gree of health which arisCsTrom ex- 
ceedingly spai*e diet.'* At the other 
end of the glfift W'w ^ two houses of 
a difiereiit description. One w^as a 
large, substantial, wellrbiiilt mansion, 

the residence of Colonel B ^ tbe 

great man of the district ; it was sur- 
rounded by a small, hut well-kept 
demesne; it had gardens and pleasure 
grounds also, which were kept in 
good order ; and the mountain, whicli 
rose high and abruptly at the back of 
tbe bouse, was clothed w'itti young 
thick wood* to a very considerable 
distance. The luxuriance of the 
young trees in such a lofty situation, 
and with so little soil, was surprising; 
at an altitude wdiere the climber 
would scarcely find a particle of clay, 
such as would seem to be nec*.essary 
to nourish a tree, were masses of 
branches and green foliage, out of 
which gr€»y stony pinnacles shot up, 
as if determined to shew their rug- 
ged supremacy over the cultivation 
which the hand of man had carried 
into their lofty neighbourhood. (/O- 

loncl B , tlie owner of tliis ]>lace, 

and of many hundred adjoining acres, 
was a powerful and wicked man, 
feared for his power, and hated for 
his wickedness, by all the neighbour- 
hood, over which he liad it in his 
power to exercise an authority, which 
none but those W'ho know what the 
squire of a country district in Ire- 
land, who was a county magistrate 
besides, might venture *to do with 
impunity, can well i magiue. He was 
esteemed very rich, and he was of 
the middle age, and a bachelor, but 
enjoyed the imputed pateniity of a 
family which grew up without osten- 
sibly lawful reason, in tlie lodge at liis 
gate. Though ostentatiously disso- 
lute in his morals, and, for the most 
par^ coarsely tyrannical in his man- 
ners, yet there was a cai'efulness 
about him in many respects, and an 
energy in pushing any thixig whicli 
he took in lumd to Its fwfi accom- 
plishmeuty ibatgained him coi^der- 
able reqfml^ mmgled with th#" fear 
wlikli tha common people felt Jor 
him, white the ability which he pos- 
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Bc»86(*d to aHsume polite, and even 
\ eiy agi eeable manners, when it suit- 
ed his purpose to do so, caused him 
to be well received amongst such of 
the gentry of the countv as lie had 
occasion to meet. In the glen, his 
power was absolute, his word was 
law, except over one man, who oc- 
cupied a sma^ but beautifully neat 
dwelling, not^ore than a hundred 
yards from his* gate# I have seen 
prettier things of the kind in Eng- 
land, but in Ireland I have never seen 
any thing to compare, for neat and 
confortable beauty, with the cottage 

of Captain M ; for that title was 

still gi\cn him by all the ueighbour- 
liood, though he had no right to it, as 
he used to assure the poor people, 
who lo\ ed to do him honour by fre- 
quently repeating the military title 
which once belonged to him. 

Mr M had once b<‘en a captain 

ill the regiment of militia which (*o- 
lonel B— ( omiuanded ; his family 
had, but a few generations previous- 
ly, been more respet table than the 
Colonel’s, but had lallen away in 
woildly vvejilth and importance, as 
that of his Mipeiior officer ad \anced ; 
and as misfoi tune seeuis ever to trav el 

Hw ifter than its opposite, Mr IM 

found himself, on coming of age, 
with very slender means indeed, and 
with scercely a relative left in the 
couutiy to whose assistance he could 
])ut forward the claim of family kin- 
dled. His guardian had, however, 
taken care — if that he indeed judi- 
cious care, which hestovis learning 
and arrompiishinents on poverty — to 
giv c him an excellent education ; and, 
as in common with most men of an 
ehwnted and imaginative turn of 
mind, the young gentleman delight- 
ed in the country, and was unwilling 
to leave the laud of the ** lake and 
mountain,” for city occupations 
which would hav e been more hope- 
ful of gain, he engaged in a^icul- 
tiiral pursuits on a small seme, by 
which, for^ a few years, he provided 
himself with an occupation, and a 
sufficient addition to his income, to 
satisfy one whose worldly ambition 
was by no means inordinate. Tlie 
beginning of the Irish rebellion broke 
up his peaceful life-^the emissaries 
.ot sedition found their way over 
^among the peaceful hills— the pea- 
Bimtry grew intractable and insofenti 
iu{d mu9ed to perform Ibeir prdi* 


nary works, aud, ere long, abandoned 
every ^ing for murder and spolia- 
tion, in the wild pursuit ot they knew 
not what. A commission in the mi- 
litia was offered to Mr M— , which 
he accepted, partly from a sense of 
duty, and partly, that as he found it 
impossible to continue his farming to 
any advantage, he might take up 
another occupation, which, however 
different in its nature, wa8,Bt tlie time, 
honourable and useful, and was re- 
munerated with certain monies, the 
receipt of which was not disagreeable. 

An antipathy between Mr M 

and his Colonel arose from Uie iirst 
day they met at tlie regimental thess. 
Their opposing natui'es clashed on 
the* very first encounter. Colonel 

B was a man capable of tliat 

bitter and undying hati*ed, vvhidi, 
springing up from no other cause 
than an instinctive dev ilislmess, 
never sleeps from the moment of its 
birth, nor dreams of forgiveness in 
pi osperity, nor pity in adversity. He 
took no pains to conceal it, nor did 
he, on the other liand, take such ini- 
priidont means for its display as 
might have had the effect of thwait- 
ing his object ; his was a cool, busi- 
ness-like hatred, that waited its time, 
saw its time with exceeding acuti’- 
ness, and then sprung to the accoiii- 
plishmeiit of its purpose witli certain 
and deadly energy. He Knew that 
an immediate display of his enmity 

towards Mr M would not effect 

that, which, after the fust thiee days 
of tlieir association as brother offi- 
cers, he resolv ed to effect if he could. 
Suppose he had been able to driv e 
him from the regiment at once, he 
would then at once lose his power 
over him; and, besides, Mr M— 
might then return to hia former pur- 
suits, from which he was hardly aa 
yet wholly disunited, and might in 
time become a piosperous man, 
" Tliat is not tlie way,” said Colonel 
B— to himself, " to torment and 
ruin him ; and 1 ^nay do both, if 1 pro- 
ceed more cautiously.” And he did 
so proceed : There was no point in 
which the commanding officer of a 
regiment on active duty could annoy 
his inferior officer, that was not deli- 
berately and cahnly made use of by 
Colonel B— . Captain M"*— — saw 
all this, and felt it— iedt it witii all the 
bitterneeswiiich comes uponus when 
thgt we eeoni^weiMitt obey} 
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— 4ie Wft8 too proud to complain, and 
to resent his treatment was impossi- 
ble ; for the Colonel took care not to 
proceed beyond the utmost stretch 
ef his actual authority, and in no jot 
or tittle to violate the articles of war. 
Captain M— at last took the only 
means left to him of escapinff from 
the tyranny under which he suttered ; 
he resigned his commission after two 
years’ service, and af^r hie forming 
establishment had been completely 
broken up. And the Colonel had the 
hendish satisfaction of believing that 
he had effectually tormented him for 
twai^ifears, and at the end had cast 
him upon the world — a ruined man. 

Whatever was the fate, however, of 
Mr M— for the next five years, no 
one kmew ; he went away, some said 
to England, others to America, but 
for that time he was not heard of. 
It was in the close of the sixth sum- 
mer after his departure, that a mo* 
lancholy-looking stranger, who seem- 
ed of the middle age, made his ap- 
pearance amoTi^ the little cottages on 
the river’s side ; but it was not until 
he had gone into one of them,and spo- 
ken for some time with the inmates, 
that he was recognised as their 
old friend Mr M— . The chanjgc 
that a few years had wrought in h& 
was wondeiful and inounitul. Mlicn 
he left the glen, he seemed to be 
about five-and-tweiity, and lie now 
looked forty at the least. His voice 
was become deeper, and more sub- 
dued — his speech slower — his look 
more pensive and downcast, and his 
smile, if it were a smile at all, was 
one of acquiescence, and not of plea- 
surable emotion. Ho came, he said, 
to look for a dwelling once more 
amongst them, and then with lan- 
^id hopelessness added, ** But 1 fear 
I did not think enough about it be- 
fore I came, and 1 do not see how 1 
am to settle here now, much as I 
should wish to do it, for my old 
farm-house was pulled down even 
before I went away.” 

“ O thin, Captain, jewel,” said Ned 
Rooney and Ned Rooney’s wife at 
the same time, ‘‘ sure it’s ourselves 
that’s glad this minute, to see that 
your honour’s to the fore still, an’ not 
kilt in England, nor marrid in *Me^ 
rSc^ as we heerd. Och, an’ a power 
o hardship yourself must have gone 
lltroughseace; anyhow— -an’ mShty 
sedate you'^re come back to 


us. An’ sure if it’s only a place to 
live in you want, it’s just intlie nick 
o’ time you come, good lude to you, 
an’ a good gintleman to the poor you 
always wor. Sure there’s Uie stew- 
ard’s house, the new, purty, beauti- 
ful English cottage— tlie Cumel’s 
stewarci, your honor, tliat lilted here 
three yeara, an ould S^cotchman, an’ 
a hard man to be s^o he was, but 
mighty nate and dene— an’ he’s dead, 
devil’s cure to him — God pardon my 
sowl for 8 a 3 rin’ so — an’ the place is to 
be sowld, in spite of the masther 
tliey say, bekase he was cute enough, 
that’s the iScotcbinan was, to get a 
proper lase, and now the masther 
won’t give the proper valy of it to the 
people that’s come to look afther 
what he left — ^an’ sure you could get 
it, that’s if the little bit of ready mo- 
ney made no difference — not that we 
maiu» to even the likes o* your ho- 
nour to livin’ where a steward lived 
— ^bad luck to his stingy sowl — God 
pardon me — but only the place wasn’t 
like a sarvant’s place at all, but fit for 
any gintleman — for to be sure he kep 
it so nate, an’ all at hardly any cost 
at all at all.” 

This long speech was suffered to 
o on without any interioiption from 
tr M— who listened to it with 
some interest and attention. 

He found, upon enquiry, that his 
informants had told him no more 
than the truth, and he had luckily ar- 
rived at the very moment when it 
was in his power to possess himself 
of just such a dwelling as he wished. 
A very neat cottage had been erect- 
ed by Colonel B-— -’s steward on a 
spot of ground, which, with the ad- 
joining mden, tlie Colonel thought 
he had leased for thirty-one years, 
** provided the said Andrew Camp- 
bell should BO long live;” but by some 
accident, of which" the said Andrew” 
was not perhaps wholly unconsci- 
ous, this little clause haa been omit- 
ted, and the heirs of the man, who 
came from Scotland to look after bis 
effects, insisted upon the value of the 
lease. This Colonel .B— refused 
to give, believing that it was very un- 
likely they would easily find a pur- 
chaser in such a place, and hoping to 
t it at length upon his own terms, 
his absence, howe\jer, Mr M— — 
stepped in, and paying down 
sum demanded, wnicn was but snialli 
he took poseeseion of the cottage* 
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He left it tire next morning, and in 
a day or two returned, but notaJone, 
as before; he brought with him a 
little female child, between two and 
three years old, and an elderly ser- 
vant, a Swiss woman, who attended 
upon the child with all the affection 
oi a mother, and all the respectful 
solicitude of ^servant. At first there 
was, as there is^lways in such cases, 
much wonderment and mystery con- 
cerning this new family, but by de- 
grees the story ran, though no one 
could tell exactly how the informa- 
tion was obtained, that Mr M— — had 
gone to England, and fallen in love 
with a young lady of foreign cx- 
ti-action, whom he eventually mar- 
ried, and with whom he had lived 
one brief year of happiness as great 
as can be enjoyed without luxuries 
or riches to procure them. At the 
end of a year, in giving birth to a 
daughter, she died, and the joy of 
his heart was gone for ever. For se- 
veral months his tearless stony grief 
bordered upon gloomy insanity, un- 
til one day as he stood with folded 
arms over the cradle of his child, and 
watched th(i calm awaking of her 
deej) blue eyes, and saw Tier look 
iij)on liim, and hold up her arms in 
joyful recognition, the rock of his 
heart was smote, and he wept for 
hours. From this time his grief was 
calm, tender, affectionate to those 
who approached him, but the bitter- 
ness of the preceding months had 
left him like a tree scathed by the 
storm. His hair had turned gi'ey, 
his flesh had shrunk, and premature 
age had set its stamp upon him. It 
appeared that after long indulgence 
of his son*owful thoughts, and find- 
ing himself incapable of the exertion 
which was necessary to his support, 
if he remained in England, he resol- 
ved upon selling Ids little establish- 
ment, and settling for the remainder 
of the life, which he had devoted to 
retirement, in the land of his fathers, 
and amid the scenes with which his 
earliest days had been familiar. 

It is sin^lar how beautifullv the 
state and capabilities of inanimate 
nature, and the nature of man, are 
adapted to each other. How the de- 
vices and desires of our hearts are 
provided with a something where- 
upon to fix— how much is given that 
we could not create, but that we can 
assist, and mould, and form, and fa« 


Bhkm, after our will, into those use- 
ful or exquisite shapes which our 
necessities demand, or our cultiva- 
ted tastes teach us to consider beau- 
tiful. Enough is done for us to give 
us power, enough is left undone to 
give us employment; nor is it possi- 
ble almost to arrive at that degree of 
improvement that will forbid further 
hope — nature herself crowns ont 
best efforts with new and unlooked*> 
for beauty, and we still trust, and 
justly BO, that if our industry fail 
not, neither will her reward. 

Mr M— — 's cottage was pretty 
when he got it; but, weaned away 
from all more important pursuits, 
and possessed with a longing desire, 
which seemed to gratify his dejected 
heart, of making it all that his Emily 
mould have /oveu,and would have as- 
sisted in making it, were she not widi 
the spirits of me just, it soon ap- 
peared, under his testeful and quiet, 
but unceasing cultivation, a very nest 
of beauty. His neighbour, the Co- 
lonel, saw it, and even in the midst 
of all his rich possessions, envied the 
poor man his little dwelling of peace, 
and Ills old hatred sprung up anew; 
but the last hatred vexed Ids own 
heart more than the first, because he 
had no ready means of giving it vent. 
He cursed tlie new comer vnthin his 
teeth,fir8t, for havinggot possession of 
that which his avarice had prevented 
him from getting for himself; and he 
cursed him again, because the place 
throve with him and grew beautiinl ; 
but be knew, that while he held aloof 
ii'om him, he had no power to injure 
a man, the pride of whose heart was 
broken, and he endeavoured to be- 
come familiar with him ^ain, that' 
he might twist some chain about him, 
by the means of which he might hurt 
him whenever he listed. But the so- 
litary refused all his advances with 
cold cirility, and he only hated him 
more and more, without obtaining 
power over him. 

In the meantime the young diBd, 
the little Emily, grew up as lovely as 
the flowers among which she played, 
and altogetlier as Innocent Like 
them she was beautiful and gentle 
by nature, and, like them, a little 
wild by situation. But as soon as her 
mind became sufficiently matured 
for instruction, hei- father bethought 
him of the things whidh she should 
Jeans, and himself hecame mt fond 
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and cureful tutor. To fill her quick 
and sensitive mind with such know- 
ledge as was suited to her years, and 
teembue her heart with feelings that 
elevate, while they soften, was to 
him the most delightful task that he 
liad known for yeara. Many a time 
would he turn away and weep, in 

r ' $ of himself,^^ some accidental 
ce, or tone, or expression, so like 
&at of her whom he had lost, that it 
seemed but the shadow, or the echo, 
or the repetition of that which lived 
so strongly in his memory ; and little 
Emily’s ' own soft blue eyes would 
fill with tears, as she observed his 
agitation, which she knew not the 
reason of, while she felt his tears up- 
on her face as he kissed her a thou- 
sand times. 

. It happened that Mr M— was 
able to teach his daughter not only 
th^ more solid parts of knowledge, 
which educated men all posBGBs,biit 
also those accomplishments wliich, 
for the most part,ai*e more common 
to women — vi^. music and drawing, 
in both of which he had once been 
ratiier a proficient ; and liis skill 
speedily revived as he found it ne- 
cessary to put it in practice for Emi- 
ly’s advant^e. 

In daiicitig, however, he would 
have been at fault, were it not for 
the Swiss servant, who proved, in 
this matter, a most useful ally, as, in- 
deed, she was in sundry other little 
matters relating to needles and 
thread, and shears, and so forth, 
which were of no small value, not to 
say necessity, in a place which boast- 
ed uot of either a fashioner of dresses, 
or a constructor of bonnets, within 
seven miles. It would have been a 
pretty and amusing sight, if one 
could liave seen it, to look at the 
beauUful young Emily receiving her 
lesson in the mtatory ai*t, from her 
now somewhat ancient professor, 
while her father, at the piano-forte, 
supplied the requisite music. Old 
Mai’gueritG knew the dances of her 
country well, besides that she had 
been a little time in Paris, where she 
learned some refinement upon her 
country fasliions, so far as her feet 
were concerned, but her heart hap- 

e reinained such as she had 
jght it from the mountains. ' 
£mUy reached the age ^ seven- 
teen, as )ovcly and as accomj^died a 
jpirt iMi'fver lived pnkngwn In a se-r 


eluded valley. 1 have said she was 
innocent as the flowei-s, and so she 
was ; her joy was light and free as 
the air that played around her own 
mountains ; yet her soul sometimes 
lifted itself up, and, like their pinna- 
cles, soared heaven-ward, or looking 
deep into itself, would behold there- 
in the indistinct formi^of a thousand 
shadowy dioughts tl^t know not ut- 
terance, until some strong circum- 
stance gives them more perfect 
shape, and emails them fortli. 

The joy of her father’s heart was 
buried in the grave with his dead wife, 
and the more surely so, because every 
circumstance tbatwould have brought 
joy — even his daughter’s beauty and 
surpassing goodness — served to re- 
mind him of lier who was gone, ami 
thus dashed even the flowers of his 
heart with the dews of sorrow. Still, 
however, he had a serious gladness 
in the cont.em])lation of all his Emily 
had grown to he, and lier affection 
soothed his heart, and made his eyes 
fill with t(*ars that were not those of 
pain; but as every satisfaetion al- 
most, has some anxiety attendant 
upon it, even as its shadow, so had 
this: he felt oceasionally, that al- 
though in respect of yc^ars he. was 
little beyond what is called tlie prime 
of life, yet in appearance, and in c<m- 
stitution, he was already old, and it 
was dreadful to think of vvliat might 
become of his Emily, unprotected as 
she was, when he should be called 
away. Ilis thanksgivings, tlierefore, 
to God, for the great blessing wliich 
be had vouchsafed to him in her, 
were not uiimiugled with earnest 
petitions, that the protecting hand of 
an all-watchful In'ovidence would 
guard his child, and be unto her as 
a guide and a stay, when time to him 
should be no more. 

His neighbour the Colonel, though 
but a few years his junior, still ap- 
peared, as he actually was, in the 
vigour of life, and continued a bache- 
lor ; but to keep down the pride of 
some nephews, which was some- 
times troublesome to him, and per- 
haps, too, because it did not diminish 
the favourable rcgai'ds of the ladies 
in tike houses whicJi he visited, (for 
we have said he had a good estate,) 
he was accustomed to give out that 
he by no means intended to continae 
all ms life a single man— that he 
thought it right to consider at bif 
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leisure before he surrendered the 
freedom of a bachelor’s life, but by 
and by he would certainly ** settle,” 
and, of course, an heir to his estate 
was to follow. He had seen Emily 

M occasionally as she grew up, 

and now he saw her in the almost 
matui'ed loveliness of womanhood, 
and he felt towards her as the gross- 
ness of his na^e was alone capable 
of feeling. At no time of his life 
could he have felt himself what pure 
love was, or understood what was 
meant by others when they spoke of 
it $ now that his heart was still more 
hardened by time, and any little sense 
of delicacy he ever had, utterly dis- 
sipated by constant intercourse with 
the profligate and the vile, he heard 
of love only to laugh at it. Yet his 
eyes followed afu?r the young Emily 
with a filthy glare, and the brute pas- 
sion that burned within him, was 
blended with another that added to 
its fierceness — he still hated her fa- 
ther, and with as strong a hate as ever; 
for the respectability of his character, 
notwithstanding his slender means, 
elevated him in some sort into a ri- 
val ; and the presence of an indepen- 
dent man so near him, was an ofl’ence 
in his nostrils. In the dark re('es8es, 
therefore, of his gross and guilty 
mind, he desired to gratify at once 
his lust and his hatred, and lie dared 
deliberately to think of the means by 
whichhe might accomplish the child’s 
dishonour, and through that dislio- 
iioiir, bring down her fatlier’s grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. He 
was a man that would not be startled 
by either the difflculty or the villainy 
of an attempt to accomplish wliat he 
wished, and his first plan was to 
bring himself upon some terms of 
acquaintance with the young lady ; 
and with this view he invited his 
nephew, a youth of eighteen, to spend 
his college vacation with him in tlie 
country, rightly judging, that through 
his assistance an acquaintance would 
be more likely to be opened than if 
he trusted to any civilities of his own. 
The Colonel was in the habit of go- 
ing to churcJi, for which he liad cer- 
tain reasons of his own that had no- 
thing to do with religion ; to the same 
church, which was about two miles 
from their dwelling in the glen, went 
fdso, on every Sunday that they could 

^11^ tblthei-, Mr 


daughter, accompanied by their ser- 
vant Marguerite. Here the young 
beauty was first pointed out by the 
Colonel to bis nephew, as, dressed 
with rural, yet elegant simplicity, 
and her complexion heightened by 
the exercise of walking, she appear- 
ed a very paragon of loveliness. The 
boy admired, aSkrikoys will admire 
when they think tliey love ; and that 
day he refused his dinner, and spent 
tlie evening in pensive meditation, 
and in turning an Epistle of Ovid 
into English verse. His ffood uncle 
rallied him, told him he was in love, 
which, to boys in a fit of admiration, is 
the sweetest of all flattery ; and then, 
in a jocular way, instructed him how 
he was again to get a sight of Miss 

M : “ She goes every day,” he 

said, ** to visit a woman in one of the 
cottages, who is sick. These people 
are my tenants, and you have right 
to go there too, if you like. 1 don’t 
see why you should not choose the 
time 'when she is there to go in — 
you may chance to Itave some parti- 
cularly nice flowers in your hand — 
my gardener will give them to you— 

1 dare say the young lady likes good 
flowers, for 1 perceive her obstinate, 
foolish father, would have such things 
if he were not as poor as he is proud 
—lie does his best to have them — 
ofler her the flowers, and then ofler 
to attend her home. I don’t well sen 
how she can refuse — you have a 
tongue, and can speak — and you may 
invite her to come and see the con- 
servatory here, and try to prevail on 
her to do this — 1 should like to see 
whether she is really pretty when 
one sees lier close at hand— and mind 
you are respectful, however, for this 
is necessary to gain a woman, and 1 
have a little more experience in these 
things than you, my boy. Now, ring 
the m$ll for some brandy and biscuits, 
and then we’ll go to bed.” 

The youth acted upon all this ad- 
vice, but he needed not the sugges- 
tion to be respectful. Tbere is a 
something in the feeling of admira- 
tion which beauty, and simplicity, 
and gracefulness, cause to up 
in the youthful mind, which is ass^ 
elated tvith the very ddepeat feelings 
of respect; and upon the contrived 
accidental meedng, which took idace 
us Colonel B— ^ had pU^d it, 

{l>is or«f^ wW with ft 
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prepmessin^ figure and a good ad- 
dresB, made a mo»t favourable im- 
inresaion on tlie uiisophiBticated 
Emily ; she accepted, with grateful 
thanks, tin* beautiful fiowera which 
were offered to her, and as Margue- 
rite was with li^', she did not forbid 
the young gentlhinan to walk by her 
side as she"wen|p|pne, nor, indeed, 
could she well ao so, as their way 
was tlie same* 

To the invitation to see the con- 
servatory, she replied by avowing 
her wish to see any thing so beauti- 
ful as she had always heard it de- 
scribed to be ; but she would ask her 
father whether she might go with 
Marguerite. She did ask, and was 
told that it would not be right ; and 
so much was she accustomed to 
mould her wishes upon those of her 
father, that she assented to his nega- 
tive with the same cheerfulness that 
she would have received his permis- 
sion. Although disappointed in some 
measure by the ill success of this 

part of his scheme, Colonel B 

determined to take advantage of the 
aequaiiitatice w^hich his nephew had 
opened ; and when Emily went abroad 
without her father, he contrived to 
walk with his nephew where they 
should meet her ; nor did the nearer 
view of her innocent beauty in the 
least turn bis cold and sensual lieart 
from its brutal purpose. Emily, of 
course, told her father of these acci- 
dental meetings, to which he made 
no objection, unwilling to provoke 
any needless enmity, and not suppo- 
sing it possible that any evil purpose 
could have been intended by them. 
At length his nephew’s vacation end- 
ed, and the Colonel was left to pur- 
sue his plans alone. My readers will 
perhaps expect that 1 shall have to 
tell them, that tlie young collegian 
took away with him the heart of 
Emily, but it was not so; she thought 
iiiin the pleasantest young gentleman 
she had met, because he was almost 
die only one ; but she knew not what 
love was. 

Tliere was a bold decision in the 
character of Colonel B— , which 
had frequently been the cause of his 
success in the evil dcHigns which he 
undertook, and having tnus acquited 
a confidence in this method carry- 
ing his |(brposes, it became habitual, 
and he had no longer sufficient pa« 


tience in action for the villainy which 
his mind contemplated. He resol- 
ved, therefore, to bring his plans up- 
on Emily M— — immediate^ to a 
point, and finding that, since his ne- 
phew’s departure, he could not ob- 
tain more from her in the way of 
speech when he met her than a pass- 
ing salutation, he ventored,in strong* 
reliance upon his ojrn merits, and 
the vanity which he supposed com- 
mon to women, to write, and have* 
privately conveyed to her, a letter, 
which he expected, if it would not at 
once obtain, would at least lead to 
the accomplishment of, his purpose. 
In the language of dexterous flattery, 
he complimented her beauty and her 
various accom])lishme]its — lamented 
that she had not been born some- 
what earlier, or himself somewhat 
later, that their years might have 
been more nearly equal, yet protest- 
ed that the fire of love burned ivith- 
in his heart with all the fer^^our of 
youthful enthusiasm — spoke of the 
pride and joy with wliich he should 
see her the sharer of his fortune, and 
the mistress of his household, and 
concluded at length with a state- 
ment, that certain circumstances of 
a delicate nature, which he would 
afterwards explain, made it inconve- 
nient that the union, which w^as the 
highest object of bis hopes, should 
take place at home ; and a proposal, 
that, relying upon his faith and ho- 
nour, she would commit herself to 
liis protection, while he conveyed 
her to France, and there made her 
Ills by all the ties which could unite 
faithful lovers. 

He had been so little accustomed 
to deal with perfect simplicity aiid 
innocence, that he never once sup- 
posed it possible that Emily woum 
immediately hand this letter to her 
father, notwithstanding a postsciipt 
particularly cautioning her agsunst 
making the slightest mention of it to 
him ; but she was so bewildered by 
its contents as scarcely to know what 
was meant by it, and gave it to her 
fallier as a something to be explained 
to her, rather than resented by him. 

Her father’s brow grew clark as 
night as he road the letter, and he bit 
his lip till the blood sprung from it 

Emily trembled, and besought the 
reason of this agitation.— “ Leave 
mef he said, leave me, my child, 
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for a wliile— -this is a serious matter, 
and 1 must consider of it. — Uuutteiv 
able villain!” he continued, as he 
paced about the room like a distract- 
ed man, after his <iaughler had left 
him ; ** insulting scoundrel ! But he 
shall pay for this — the usage of the 
world gives me one mode of ven- 
geance, and 1 aliall take it, though 1 
risk my life, a^ more than my life, 
to obtain it — aye, and 1 shall do it 
instantly — I shall not suffer my blood 
to cool, lest haply this monster should 
escape. 1 am alone — I have no friend 
to stand by iny side — ^but 1 will go 
alone, and one (»f us shall die. Oh 
Emily ! Ood sliield thee then 1” He 
covered his face with his hands for 
a moment, and then flung away into 
his study, w'here he had his pistols— - 
they w^ere kept loaded for the secu- 
rity of the house — he put them in his 
]>ockets, put (m his hat, and rushed 
out, with more energy of body, and 
a thousand times more fury of mind, 
than he had ever before possessed. 
The shades of evening w^ere now 
closing in, and the moon was rising, 
but lie tliought not of tlie time, nor 
of any thing but immediate ven- 
geance; for he too well knew the 
man he had to deal with, not to un- 
derstand his letter in its true light, 
and not to know that the foulest in* 
jiiry w^as intended. Here we must 
leave him for a while, to relate some 
other circumstances which in their 
consummation became connected 
ivith the catastroplie of that evening. 

Ill a broad cleft, or hollow, in the 
mountain's side, about two miles 
from Glen CViiagh, there had lived, 
about eight years before, an old wo- 
man and her two sons, famed as 
a triumvirate of widkediiess— the 
sons occasionally had employment 
as labourers, but it wbb understood 
they lived chiefly by depredation; 
and if a sheep was missed ofi' the 
mountain’s side, it was suspected 
that mutton, or the value of it, found 
its way thereupon into the cabin of 
the ‘‘ Widdy Lynch.” If any young 
girl in the country side was found to 
have bartered her virtue for gold, 
Widdy Lynch was sure to have had 
some concern in it ; and if any rob- 
bery took place, her cabin was the 
first searched for the stolen goods. 
As this woman and her sons, although 
more than suspected to be concern- 
ed in so much ^lt| continued al ways 


to keep clear of such evidence as 
would convict them, the old woman 
obtained the reputation of dealing 
with devil — a rumour which she 
by no means discouraged, as it gave 
her a double influence in cwying 
on her nefarious traffic, and in eva- 
ding its consequenioft But the pi^ 
cher, as the pi'n^jHL ^ 3^9 though it 
goeth often to mS^vell, is at last 
broken ; and so it fell out with the 
family of the Lynches. Colonel B— 
had some designs upon a young wo- 
man, wdio lived in her father’s house 
at the moun tain's foot, about two 
miles beyond Lynch's cabin; and 
the attentions of the Colonel, or in- 
tentions rather, becoming known to 
a young farmer who conceived he 
had some pretensions to the young 
woman of an honester character than 
tlie Colonel’s, he determined upon 
the Irish method of making short 
work of tlie matter, by forcibly car- 
i 7 ing lier off, and for this purpose he 
hired the two Lynches, who were 
always ready to engil^e in any act of 
desperation for a reward. With their 
assistance the young man succeeded 
in his lawless attempt ; but Colonel 
B— who was a very active magis- 
trate when personally concerned, re- 
solved to aeter others from future 
interference of a similar kind with 
his amusements, and seized the cul- 
prits, whose haunts he well knew. 

The men were brought to trial; 
and merely because Mr M— had 
the reputation of being a kind man, 
and a frieml to the poor, they sum- 
moned him to “ give tliem a chai-ac- 
ter for the Irish peasantry cannot 
to ffiis day be persuaded diat a trial 
is merely an enquiry into the truth, but 
belie ve that it is amode of attack, much 
less agreeable to them than if made 
with sticks and stones, but still one in 
which a muster of friends is of great 
avail. It was in vain Mr M— - pro- 
tested lie could say nothing to uieir 
advantage. They insisted on his 
being examined, because “ they wor 
sure nis honour was too kind a gintle- 
man to give them a bad word and 
he was examined, and what he said 
in some measure tended to their 
conviction. Both Laches wmre found 
guilty, one as principal', the other 
as an accesso^ ; and one was trans^ 
ported for life, and the other for 
seven vein. The mother escaped 
being implicated in afidr; but 
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wiiile the proceedings were going 
<Hi> ehe flitted up and down the 
country like an evil spirit— now 
here, now there — witli a mysterious 
swiftness tiiat added to her fame for 
supernatural agency. Supplication 
— vows of vengeance— curses, deep 
and dire, slic used, as it was her pui> 
pose to coax ^|l|g intimidate those 
whose evideaSS^was to be used 
against her sons, but all was unavail- 
ing; and when they were now pro- 
nounced guilty, her face grew black, 
and she muttered and ti'embled, but 
shed no tears. 

When, witli the rest of tlio grand 
jury, Colonel B — ■■ was leaving the 
court house, she threw herself in 
his way, flung back her bright red 
cloak, the hood of which had, until 
then, enveloped her head, and, on her 
bended knees, with her hands clasii- 
ed, and her long grey liair stream- 
ing behind, she cursed him witji 
•the energy and bitterness of a fleud. 
** Go aloii&” she said, and may the 
curse o’ me widow, that’s now left 
childless and desolate, cling about 
you night, noon, and inoriiin’, as long 
as you live, and in the flames of hell 
after ye die — aye, black, hard-heart- 
ed, contrivin’ villain as ye are, an’ 
always was, an’ always will be ! Aye, 
go your ways, and may my curse be 
poison to your body and your soul I 
May you never know satisfaction or 
cuntintmint in this world, and may 
my revenge bring you to a sudden 
death, and send your soul, hut an’ 
hissin’, to hell, from where it came ! 
This is my curse, an’ may it fall on 
you hot and heavy, I pray God !” 

It was not the words alone, but 
tlie fearful demoniac wildness of tlie 
manner, whldi, to those who beheld 
the woman, gave an impression of 
indescribable horror. She paused as 

if from exhaustioii ; and Mr M 

went over to her, and in words of 
pity, which even disgust could not 
overcome, besought her to gp away, 
and submit with decent quiet to the 
fate which the kw had iiecessai’ily 
brought upon her sons. ** Away I” 
she said, “ away! diicken-hearted 
fool, that wouldn’t spake a word for 
ny boys I May be Til have revenge 
of you too ; but yoiCre not wk^ed, 
an' 1 mustn’t curse you.” She dis- 
appemd, and was seldom seen after- 
tvards k the glen ; but once a-year,;on 
. fbe fmiiiv6r«frry pf the 4&]r on which 


her sons were convicted, she pre- 
sented herself before Colonel B-— , 
and renewed her curse. No matter 
where he went — she dogged him; 
and on that day, except he confined 
himself to his chamber, the widow 
renewed her malediction. Thrice be 
detected her in crimes, for which he 
was enabled to throw her into jail 
for a short period, Uut still she got 
free again, and again she tracked nis 
steps, and poured out upon him the 
bitterness of her lieart. 

. About a month before the evening 

on which Mr M rushed forth to 

seek from (/olonel B jicrsonal sa- 

tisfaction for the insult offered to his 
daughter, the widow’s sou had return- 
ed from his exile of seven years. The 
woman still occupied her wretched 
cabin on the hill-side, and to that 
miserable home the young man re- 
turned. The old woman now walk- 
ed more erect— a gleam of fierce joy 
was seen now and then to shoot 
from beneath her projecting brow, 
and people said it was not like the 
joy she should have shewn to see 
Jjer sou again, for there was no 
.tiiiderness" in it, at all at all.” But a 
satisfaction in which th^re was no- 
thing of tenderness lurked in the 
woman’s heart — slie liad persuaded 
lier son to undertake a murder ! On 

the day on which Colonel B 

wrote his letter to Emily, he received 
a note, which w as found in the hall. 
How it came tliere, no one could 
tell; hut it was in a woman’s liand, 
ill spelled, and asking him to be on 
the bank of the stream, below the 
widow Lynch’s cabin, that evimiiig, 
,at the rising of the moon. Thei*e 
were initials to the note which he 
knew — he put it in the fire, and de- 
termined to keep the appointment 

He had gone out before Mr M 

arrived at his gate, and the servant 
replied, with a look of astonishment, 
to tlie quick and fierce demand if 
his master were at home, Is it the 
masdier you want, sir ?” 

“ Yes — 1 want to see him directly 

** He’s gone out” 

, « Where?” 

rtbin, if its meself that knows— 
.only he wint down the glen, an’ 1 
. hem the gossoon savin’ mat he met 
him turain’ up bo tlio river, as he 
was comin’ home just now, wid some 
ti’outa.” 

" 1 oImU go in4 M /’ 
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Mr M— , as lie turned away, de- 
termined to seek out the Colonel be- 
fore he rested. He ehanred to fol- 
low exactly in his steps; but rapidly 
as he walked, it was some time before 
he perceived his antagonist at a 
considerable distance in advance of 
him, walking on the ]:)at]iway which 
skirted the stpeatn, as it ascended to- 
wards the in\intaiTi region. The 
moon had just risen, calm, and bright, 
and beautiful, peacefully beaming 
on the rocks and furxe, and glancing 
in the rapid stream as it ])ouficed 
along from stone to stone, yet almost 
seeming to hush its wonted mur- 
murs, through sympathy with the 
calm softness of the light that trem- 
bled u{>oti it. Such an appearance 
of nature formed a Hingiilar contrast 
with the burning fev er in the heai*t 
and brain of the insulted parent, who 
now strode along, irritated even more 
tlian lie had previously been, by the 
sight of the man whose injuries he 
sought to resent and avenge. He 
liad now approached within a dozen 
paces— his hands were upon his pis- 
tols, and he uas about to call out to 

Colonel B , who was just going to 

])ass round a huge lump of granite 
tliat lay in the way, and would have 
concealed him momeiitai il y from the 

view of Mr M , when the report 

of pistol from the other side was 
heard, and in the same instant C'olo- 

iiel B leaped breast hijfli from 

the ground, and then fell flat upon it, 
a dead man. 

A moment before, and Mr M— 
had been himself eager to inflict suck 
a doom upon the man who now lay 
stretched almost at his feet, yet at 
the si^ht of what was done, he was 
petrined with horror, and stood for 
a moment, feeling as if his burning 
heart had been piunged in icy water. 
Tlie next moment his recollection re- 
turned, and rushing round the rock, 
from the other side of which the shot 
appeared to have come, he found the 
Widow Lynch and her son, Uie lat- 
ter with a pistol in his hand, still 
smoking from the discharge which 
had killed Colonel B- — “ Mur- 
derers!** said Mr M— drawing 
forth one of his pistols, “ you are de- 
tected in your foul assassination. 
Surrender yourself instantly,’' he 
added to the son, ^ or you die as 
surely as Uie man you have just 
Ahot.** The niau made no refdy, but 


flung himself upon Mr M - to dis- 
arm him— in liie struggle the pistol 
was discharged, and the ball whizzing 
past the ear of the ruffian, did him 
no injury. Mr M— — was soon over- 
powered, AS his arms having been 
seized, he could not use his second 

K istol ; the murderer was strong, and 
aving flung him ^^jjl^n, planted his 
knee upon his brem 
** What shall we do with him, mo- 
ther ?** he said. Best send him af- 

ter the Colonel, to give him a cha- 
racter,” slie replied, with a wild and 
iiend-like laudi. ** 1 said Td have 
my revenge of him too, an* the divil 
has ])ut it in my way sooner than 1 
expected.” 

The prostrate man thought of bis 
daughter, and wished for life. Wo- 
man,” he exclaimed, “ I never in- 
jured you !” — ^ Hah — you He— you 
lie !” almost shrieked the h^. ** 1 
asked you to speak a word for my 
boys — for the boy that now has you in 
hihgrip — and you would not — But,” 
she aculed, after a Httle pause, " 1 
can't hate you, as 1 did the villain 
that’s just done for. If you’re let go, 
will >ou swear never to say a word 
to man or mortal of what you have 
seen to-night?” — "No,” said Mr M — 
firmly — " Kill me, if you must; but 
if 1 live, I shall do my duty, and en- 
deavour to bring you both to jus- 
tice.” 

" Hob, you will ?” said the woman, 
and repeated her horrid laugh—" but 
say your prayers thin, if you think 
tliey’ll do you auy good, afore you 
die.” She paused again a little 
space— her eyes glistened as if some 
joyful thought had struck her, and 
slio whispered to her sou. 

" What brought you ht*re, wid^ a 
pistol ill your hand ?” she said again, 

addressing Mr M . 

" May God forgive me,” he repli- 
ed, " a wicked purpose ; but I trust 
tliat sin, great as it was in intention, 
may not he imputed to me !” 

** 1 don’t think you liked the Curnel 
much, more tlian our8elvea»MrM-— . 
Maybe if we hadn’t been in the way 
just now, you’d have saved us the 
trouble ? What brought you here, I 
say, at tliis time, wid a pistol ^ your 
hand V’* 

" Not to aasaaBinate a man In cold 
blood,” replied Mr M—«-. crime 
so foul as that I have not to answer 
for,*’* 4 
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« |Sas)p^ you will though/' oatd 
the wemaD) and save ether people 
from being Bus])ected. Lay houltoB 
him, Ditmis, and take him off. 1 
charge him wid having shot the Cur- 
nel, and you’ll back what I say — You 
' seen liim, didn’t you ?” — and again 
came forth the devilish laugh. 

Ill a moment #e unfortunate Mr 
M— saw the m*eadful situation in 
which he was placed — ^his brain spun 
round, and he grew nick, with the 
fear not of deatii, but of infam 3 \— 
“ Spare me, spare me !” he cried out 
in agony. 

“ No,” replied the woman, in a 
tone which seemed like the echo of 
his own “ No” to her proposal a mi- 
nute before— the wretch mocked him 
even then. 

It would protract my tale too much 
to tell minutely all that followed. A 
host of circumstances were brought 

forward against Mr M He was 

proved to have followed the Colonel 
to a lonely place under strong irri- 
tation ; to have fakeii his pistols with 
him, of which one was discharged, 
and the woman Ljmch and her son 
swore positively to having come up- 
on hin^ as the murder was done. All 
this was coherent, while his story 
was improbable, and unsupported. 
True, he had the Colonel’s letter, 
which he said liad provoked him to 
follow him .with pistols ; but the ma- 
gistrates, who examined it, could see 
nothing in it but a proposal for an 
elopement, and not at all just! Acatory 
of me proceeding which it was said 
to have induced. True, the chai'ac- 
ter of the woman Lynch and her 
son was bad as bad could be, and it 
was very possible to suppose them 
capable or the murder which Mr 
M— alleged they had commit^d ; 
but there was no particle of evidence 
against them, save the assertion of 
the accused, who ha<l the strongest 
possible interest in speaking falsely. 
The weapon, too, with whi% he id- 
leged the murder had been commit- 
ted, could not be found, although the 
most diligent search liad been made 
in and around Lynch’s cabin. Mr 
M— was committed, by the magis- 
trates, for trial. Who shall painthis 
misery, or thatof the wretched Emily? 
Death, afclon’s death— infamy, horri- 
ble infamy— bung over her father’s 
head, and no ray of comfort pierced 
through this dreadful storm of tin- 


speakable calamity. Fora time, some- 
ming like insanity took possession of 
tlie unfortmiate j^soner ; but at last 
theconsolatiott ot reli^on vinted him, 
and Emily became his ministering 
angel, and he wept, and was calm, 
and tasted something like peace even 
in the midst of misery ana tears. 

Time rolled on — ^woperty lives, 
though men, who cal^it theirs, die ; 
and It became necessary to arrange 

for the disposition of Colonel B ’s 

effects. The heir-at-law was his ne- 
phew, who had but a few weeks be- 
fore been on a visit witli him, and he 
now returned, petrified with horror 
at what had happened, and utterly in- 
credulous as to the guilt of Mr M— 
He visited him in pristm, and listen- 
ed to his statement, which was given 
in the language, and with the deport- 
ment, of a man who had done with 
this world, and only testified the 
truth, for the truth’s sake. The pri- 
soner’s daughter was witli him, for 
huinauity dtd not refuse that bless- 
ing to his gloomy cell ; and if one may 
speak of female loveliness in such a 
situation, even there, the touching 
dignity of her extreme sorrow, and 
the pious duty of filial lofib in which 
she was constantly engaged, gave a 
depth of beauty almost angelic to her 
peerless face and form. 

Tears stood in the younir gentle- 
man’s eyes, as be mounted Ids horse 
to quit the prison-gate. “ Aye, your 
honour,” said tliMW^ant, as he held 
the stirrup, and spoke with tlie fami- 
liarity which their respective ages 
made not unnatural between master 
and servant, “ ’twas a sorrowful sight 
you seen, I’ll warrant me — a kind 
gentleman they always said he was, 
— ^and the poor young crathur— sure 
it’s hard, an* heavy, an’ arely her mis- 
fortunes have come upon her.” 

** Aye,” replied his master, with a 
sigh, “ aye— Do you know these 
people that are the witnesses against 
him, Peter?” 

“ Know tliim ? to be sure I do, 
vour honour— but I b’lieve the divil 
knows l^m better nor any one else, 
an’ has m hoult over thim strong 
enough.” 

** Do you know tlie spot where my 
uncle was shot?” 

I do, your honour, well. I seen it 
the day before yisterdav, and the 
mark of the blood on the ground, 
Cod bless us, an’ be about us I” 
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" 1 i7ish you would bring me to 
ilie place.’* 

" Whin, your honour ?’* 

« Thk eveoiag, after we 
home.’* 

" The cross of Clirist be about us I 
Sure, sir, it is not to go there after 
dark you want 

" No ; there will be moonlight. It 
was about thii^day month tiie mur« 
der was committed — and by moon- 
light. 1 wish to see it under similar 
circumstances.” 

“ An you’re not afeerd, sir V” 

** Afraid, fool I No; of what should 
I be afraid ?” 

“ Why, your honour, to say nothin’ 
of evil sperrits, for maybe you that 
has been at college doesn’t bolceve 
iuthem like us poor people. — ^but it’s 
just con vanient to the Lynclies’ cabin, 
an* where they are I’m thiiikin’ there’s 
little good.” 

M Never mind, take courage, and 
bring me to the place. I have a par- 
ticular reason for wishing to go 
there.” 

Now, in spber truth, young Frede- 
i-ifk B — had no reason at all, but 
lie bad a stroug impression upon his 
mind, deifi|yea from he knew not 
what— a presentiment, if philosophy 
would allow of such a thing — tliat by 
going, he would discover sometliing 
of importance ; and upon this impres- 
sion, or ])reseutiment, be ncrted. 

At moonrise he arrived witli his 
servant at the enWauce of the gorge, 
through whicli the stream passes in- 
to tlie glen. Tlieir liorses were left 
in tiie care of one of the cottagers, 
and they proceeded on foot up tlie 
pathway whicli, exactly a month pre- 
viously, had been trodden about the 
same hour by (IJoloiiel B— — and Mr 
M— . The present night, too, was 
calm and clear as tliat niipit had been, 
and all was silence, save the rushing 
of the eager stream. 

The servant, although somewhat 
confident from the presence of bis 
master, who had been “ at Ollege,” 
yet felt some fear withal, and as they 
came within sight of tlie roc^t where 
the murder was comniittail,' which 
they did while yet a very considerable 
distance from it, he involuntarily 
stopped, and looked round with an 
anxious gaze as far as his eyes could 
reach. 

" What is the matter, Peter ?” said 
his master. 


" Nothin’,8ir— only I thought I seen 
—Look, skv4^i’t you think yoii see 
somethin’ movin’ down the side o’ 
die hill, toart [towards] the rock 
Yes,” said his mastei*, looking in 
die direction pointed out, " 1 do see 
what 1 take to be two. persons walk- 
ing that way. 1 see them now more 
nlainly — it is a mm wd a woman. 
What ails you, mauP— does one man 
and an old woman frighten you ?” 

“ It’s the Widdy Lynch and her 
son,” whispered the man ; " an* the 
divil’s not far oft', in some shape or 
other, ril be bail.” 

" Hush, Peter — let us observe their 
motions — see, they ai‘e getting down 
under the shadow of that rock. Good 
Heaven ! they liave vanisiied I” 

“No, your honour,” said Peter, 
smiling to find that for once he knew 
better than his master who had been 
at college — they’re only gone c'lose 
to the ro(k, and are quite hid in die 
shade — the bames o’ die moon is all 
on die other side — tiiey’re gone there 
to liatcli some divilnvent, I’ll warrant 
me.” 

“ Could we get to the other side 
of the rock without being perceived 
by tlieni, Peter ?” 

* “ Not if you go Bti*aiglit forward, 
sir — for they’d see us irnmadiately; 
but if you go up the side of the hill 
a bit, and keep up till we get beyaiit 
die rock, thin we can come down u|>- 
on the far side of it.” 

“ Let us do so, then. I should 
wish, if possible, to hcai- their cuu- 
sultatiou.” 

The plan was put into execution, 
and in half an hour they found them- 
selves approaching the rock on flie 
opposite side from that on wlticii 
they had before seen it. 

‘^-Think you they are still there ?” 
said Frederick B— - — . 

" I do, sir,” replied the servant ; 
" I kep my eye on the place, an’ bur- 
rin’ they wint within the last two 
minits, they’re still in the same spot.” 

** How shall we get close upon 
them V” 

« You can climb up upon die rock, 
an’ get over their heads, replied tln» 
servant, whose spirit of enterprise 
had now overcome his feai*. ^ 

« Good— that will be the best 
way.” 

•* This is die way to do Jt, your 
honour,” said Peter, pulling off his 
boots^ in which his example was fol- 
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lowed by Ids master; and tliey went 
forward, silent and warUy, as tlie 
fowler creejw to take hie nim. They 
readily climbed the rock, and lying 
flat upon the top, witli their heads 
almost reaching over the verge on 
the darkened side, they easily over- 
heard the whis])ered conversation of 
the pair beneatl^ 

« 1 wonder ydu’re not afeerd, mo- 
ther,” said the man, ** to come down 
to this place, of sdl places in the 
world, to persuade me to sware more, 
whin 1 tell you Fd rather kill anotlier 
man than sware. Let them take your 
own oath, but don't ax me to go in- 
to a coort-liouse agin.” 

** Sware!” said the woman — " why, 
what’s swarin’ ? or what’s in a coort- 
house, or a judge’s wig, to frighten 
ye ? is that tlie courage you larnt in 
foreign parts, to be afraid to spake, 
you that did the raal business so di- 
verly V Musha, but it was a steady 
hand that sent the bullet into the 
middle of his forehead — what is 
there in your tongue, that it can’t be 
as steady as your hand ?” 

« Well, mother, don’t say more 
about it now— I’ll sec afore the trial 
comes on, an’ make up my mind to 
do it ; but I wish yoird let me off. 
Where’s the pistol ? 1 want to lend 
it to Kelly in the mornin’.” 

In the liole in the top of the rock 
overhead,” said the woman — " Pull 


out tlie stone first, that I put in after 
it to prevent it getting wet.” 

man placed his two hands 
the rock above bis head, and 
tnacfen spring to get upon it, when 
he found himself in the grasp of Ro- 
derick B . He was fmralysed 

with sudden fear, and made little or 
no resistance to l^ing secured. Tlie 
woman gave a loud spiek, and then 
resigned herself to her fate. " Aye,” 
she muttered — " Aye, and now my 
time is come ; and sure I might have 
known it — didn’t I dhrame last night 
that I made the ould man that’s in 
jail a present of a black cofHii, and 
he threw it back to me, an* said it 
would.do for myself?” 


Three years afterwards, Emily 

M was promoted much nearer 

the top of tlie alphabet, and, as Emi- 
ly B , appeared the lovely and 

happy wife ot him whose fortunate 
chance it had been to rescue lier fa- 
ther from the peril that impended 
over him. The old gentleman still kept 
his beautiful cottage, and old Mar- 
pierite still lived to take care of it. 
The skeletons of the Widow Lynch 
and lior son hang in the surgeon’s 
room of the county infirmary, whi- 
ther their bodies had been sent to be 
anatomized. 

So ends my tale. 


ECILOGA. 

CHRISTOPHERUS — DUX — SATE1.LKS. 

CjERUlea camei*^ penefsulibus Ambrosianis, 

Flavus ubi rorem Tapitouriiis iste ministrat 
Montanum, — (ros hie certe stillatus Olympo !) 
Nascentis speciosa Mi^se portenta coquebat 
C/hristbpberus, nomen cui dat Septentrio clarum, — 
Forte suis vacuus sociis, solitaque podagra : 
Namque evanuerant victi certamine Bacchi 
S igniter, et Porcus, Titil|atorque benignus. — 
Concrepuere fores subito, 4imul et venerando 
Ell ! sese obtulere sent Dux atque Satelles'^ 

Hie novus acer eques, et homo novus ; — ille duello 
Strenuus heroum victor, piocerummie senatu : 
^reuB liiiic rutilo vultus, sed f6rre||;illi. 

Nempe Magee aui^cium patrociniimque petebant 
iEmulus optat uterque alium prsestare favoro 
Christopheri; tantum hoc ausus non cedere Duel 
Alter, prmterea concedere cuncta paratus. 

Annuit his pater, et nulii tremefecit utrumque 
Ut sorices bin<M tenrore molossi. 

Jussit et alteruis contendere versibus amboe. 
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Quo meliuf) conslarot uter palrimqiip Magfnquo 
G rati or ; — ille vafer ! quonlain ambus cal» Hbenter 
Expulerat, — comitas vetncro mctu8(j[ue pbdagi’aj. 
Assensere illi : — nieloaJ;|^r iucipit beros. 

I>13X. 

Ille ego cui Bonapars ]>almaiii dedit iste fiigatus, — 
Victus ct oloqiiio cedit CaiicMim ordo* 
Flan^iiiuHcpie, — mihi Mars Mereuriuscjuo seciiiidjj^ 
Dux niagnificiis, priuceps^ priinustpie minister. 


SATJCLLKS. 

Ille ego f|ui S(*.riba attpie Senator aeerrimiis oliin, 
Niiiu* teime canto, inutaUe ronseiiis aiira% 

Velo auras fjnaseiiiUjue ineo raptare peritiis, — 
('atididus, ing('iiuus, tacilis liberulis, liunestiis. 


De me altus ])ero speeieiii iiomem|iie reeepit, 

Aliiis ut.(|iie Jovis ro.stniiii mild nasiis adiiiieies 
Atqiie iiieic lati'rrifiin setpiaiit iirntamine faiu'es : 
Qiia])ropter laurum constat mihijnre dc]>cn. 

S ATr.I.l.I'S. 

Nonne decora inilii facn^s, da\tqiie cnidlli? 

Sericus et s(M'ino noiiiie esl, et serica vc'stis. 

Qua UK* iiidiituiii pin\it eipies Ijaiirenliim iste? • 
Qiiare mild laurum debitum lii ( cde, bcuigne : 

Dt X. 

Auspice me, OfHciiim vi\ tandem icgreqiie resignat, 
Mercatu solitus libero gandere MiidstiU', 

Litendas pro|>rie <pda scribiue tifwit ineptus: 
C/ullidus ipse autem Scriptor sum litcrulai uin. 

s \TrM.i:s. 

lu*(|nid dulcliis est, bene (jiiaui niindta leiicre 
Scamna satellitibiis Fiscalia, teiiipl’i serena, 

Desjdcere nude (jueatis lliiinum, numerisque \idere 
1‘arare, Odiciique vian, lieu! quierere frustia? 

1>LX. 

Insaiiuin mo olini aedem liaiic ainbire fatebar, 
Quorsiiin lioey Dementi Plnebiis ([uomiani l^liiietonti 
Aniiuit iinitus patrios conseendere curnis, 
Deinenliitue inila PrifU7iq>s commiait liabeuaH. 


Fcee tiovus cuslos tota H|»ecidatnr in urbe 
(^erubuis, niea ciira; qualis solet esse Prinjuis, 
Terror ego furum, — nisi cpiod sit ligneiis iste, 

Hand eg<i: Jtidad Meuibruni ct me jactor apollse. 

Talia eaiit{d>ant: alto Iste soporo prelioiiHiis 
Inlerea, subito Htcr|^:iumim aU|iie Noiioniiii, 

JIaud Siccus ac torl^ita tonaiit iugeutia belli : 

Hi fugere, atque Novas ti'epidi percurrere Athenas. 


^ ** I will stand or fnll with itiy ordsr/^ 

Loan Gil’- V. 
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tlchgu^ 

Ad Christopherum Mj^annes MonUor 8. 

Quare niilii, doniiiie, Magaui nuper cessaa mittere ? Venim est, lieu ! 
niniis, iionnullos Articulos nieos Magam .rejecisse ; attameu decern aut uii- 
decim in jiaginis admisit suis. Ergo^a dedignatus sia quod caineram 
lueam rursus iato Buchanan illustrct.-^^ ale. 

Ckristcpherus Johanni jIfontVon' 8. 

Tibi viro literatissinie^ inagna cujua in nos non dicimua officia, sed me- 
rita quoque, iu>h offeusioni ease, id Christopherum eegre habet. Nostrum 
esse delictum omissiouis, haudquaquain coinmissionis potcatum, tibi per- 
suasum habeas, preemnUT. Te, in latebris tiiis abscondimm, ab oeulis nos- 
tris seiiiotum cur tamdiu celas ? Ad nos, ubi habites — (iiani per incuriam 
quatn inaxiine vituperandam id nobis prorsiis excidit) — Magam reacribeiiti 
mittendam curabitnus. Utinam^/hciVt/u/cm mutui inter nos frequentiorisque 
epistolarum commercii dareB.-^yale. 

AN ECLOGUE. 

CHRISTOPHER— DUKE— THE SUD, 

Translated hy Timothy Tickler* 

In the Blue Chamber, far from vulgar eyes. 

Where Tappytourie mountain dew suiiplies, 

(That dew Olympus-stiird, of precious worth !) 

Sat Christopher — whose name is from the North,— 

Concocting in his great and mighty mind 
His coming Number— to astound mankind. 

Alone he sat ; his gossips and his gout 
Had vanish’d— coiiquer^i in a drinking-bout; 

Sir Morgan, Hogg, and Tickler the henirnif 
Floor’d, liad confess’d the power of North — and wine. 

Bang went the (i|M>r, when lo ! at once api>car’d 
Before the man so iheverend, and revered. 

The conquering Hero, — he w'hose arm of might 
Heroes have felt, — and senates feel with fright ; 

And with him came Sir Sub— that upstart weight— 

Whose brazen brow the fairest locks environ. 

Strange contrast to his master’s face of iron ! 

Say what their errand : Mama’s fostering care 
And patronizing smile of Christopher 
Each vied to have : and tliough the ducal frown 
Could make the Sub not callliis soul his own. 

Yet he his master’s rival now was seen,— 

Such is the power ofBlack^ood^s Magazine ! 

Nordi nodded. Trembling like a brace of rats 
At the dread sound of terrier dogs — or cats, 

Thev heard a voice that bid them first rehearse 
Tlieir several actions in alternate verse, 

That Maga and their country thus might see 
The greater which,— and whose the meed should be. 

The sly one, Korth 1 He bum’d to kick them out^ 

Had not politeness, and the fear of gout. 

Forbade, — while b^ asseiitiDg thus be^. 

The Hero first; and thus the ran. 

ntTKi. 

1 am the man wild pull’d Napoleon down, 
lam tlie man whose genius ^In’d renown 
For eloquence, which fbrceo^aiid tore away 
1 he orders of Lqpd Bishops— and Lord XJrey# 
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Tlie palm of Mars and Mercury I wear^ 

1— the illustrious Duke» Prince^ Premier I 

' SUB. 

I, erst a Scribe, and most renowned M.P. 

Must now sing small, since times are changed with me. 
Fickle the winds ! but I can shift my sai], 

Varying my canvass to the yawing gale. 

Easy af access, candid, open, ^ee — 

A man^f sterling worth^-behold in me. 

DUKE. 

Tlio name and fashion of those boots are minCi 
Call’d Wellingtons : my nose is aquiline-— 

Like Jupiter’s own bird’s ; and then my jaws 
Are lantern-shaped ; thus, then, 1 have shewn cause 
Why 1 should wear the laurel witli applause. 

SUB. 

Is not my face quite handsome ? — locks of fire ! 

Silken uiy woras, and silken my attire, 

In which Sir Thomas Lawrence painted me ! 

Good Mr Nortli, the laurel’s mine^ you see. 

DUKE. 

Full many a tug and tough set-to were mine 
Before the friend to Free Trade would resigOi 
Who clung to office, and defied my fighting : 

1 ousted him hy cunningly inditing 
Epistles to this sumph— in letter-writing. 

sun. , 

What lovelier sight, than when our iriends are seen 
Crowding the Treasury benches— all serene! 

To sec Joe Hume, poor aritliinetic soul ! 

A-hl undering up the tottle of the whole. 

And vainly trailing his bewilder’d feet 
I'hrough the dark labyrinths of Downing Street. 


DUKE. 

Madness 1 call’d it once — ^to think that 1 
Could e’er aspire to where 1 sit so high. 

Like the mad boy, who would his father duu 
To let him drive the chariot of the sun— 

So the state coach 1 too resolved to try— 

My Prince is Phmbus— Pha^n am I. 

8L'B. 

Behold my new police-*- all clad in blue. 

Scouring the tawn, they meet my gladden’d view. 
Priapusdike, the dread of every rogue. 

No blockhead 1 — though he w^as but a log. 

I have the honour now to r^resent 
Hie Jew Manasseb— in our rarliament. 


Such was the song : when, lo I an awful snore 
From sleeping Nortli, loud as a cannon’s roar. 

Inspired them with such ten’or, tliat they rush 
Forth to Edina’s streets, with many a boumae and push. 
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Dfins Fu\.t PfiilUim.^iihoy Canijini/), (Jiif 

dan’s first parliamentary cami ah.n 

Dan, wlio in Irolaiid led lie way, 

At head of mob debaterH, 

Presumed upon an eipial sway 
’Mongst British legislators. 

But bullying phrase, and bellowing lungs, ^ 

That won sucli fame in Erin, f 

Proved, among England's polish’d longues. 

An awkward interfering. 

As when a loiig-ear’d ^pjadriiped, 

Perehauec witli Iiorses straying, 

Emits the music, of his lieaiJ, 

And fancies that he’s neigliiiig, 

Dan tried a speech, a joke, a sjieer, 

Al'ith ICeny brogue adonu'd ; 

While some could force tlieniselvc^' to clieer 
What all of hiyh mind scoi-ikmI. 

“ This theatre will in^ver do,” 

Says Dan, “ my ])rank8 to i)liiy on ; 

I iiave a litter place in view — 

A noble stage ])lebeian.” 

» So off lie inarcb’d on lioundiiig toe, 

(St Giles’s guards atti*ndiiig,) 

'fo wliere FarlUpy and Unnt^ and Co. 

Were conslitiitioii-mendiiig. . 

Soon as CM arch’s oracle appear’d. 

At h(!ad of liis d(‘ar cratura, 

The pious coneiaie rose, and clieiu’d 
Tliia prince of IrisJi praters, 

ITuzza ! huzza ! the day’s our own — 

Down jmlaco, peer, and ste(‘[>le ; 

Tithes, taxes, charters, ail o’ei ihron'u, 

No Sovereign hat tlie Pet»j)le ! 

Here Dan was cpiite at home, ftir wliy V 
’Twas famous agitation ; 

So ij)i lie got immediately. 

And made a grand oration ! 

Say, what shalJ be the hero’s meed 
For eloquence so charming i' 

(Jarlile, perhaps, may mend Ids creed. 

All fears of Hell disarming. 

Hunt may perpetual stuff supply 
To blacken Dan’s old leather ; 

And Cobbett praise him to the sky 
For three mdiole weeks together. 

But tvl|en this cliampion shall repair, 

('Fhe Session duly ended,) 

To boast among his frlcnd^s «l CMare 
How he their rights defended — 

All done by him in Parliament, 

With all his vaunting notions, 

A single sentence shall preBeiit— 

He botlip.r’iWieiii with Motions ! 

Cork, 7 Jmv, 1830 
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TARTIKS. 


Thk Pitt Clubs liavu liad no an- 
nual inoetiii", and tins is (-oustrucd 
by tlioir oneinics into proof tliattlioy 
are siukiii^ into dissolution. It is not 
for us to assort the contrary; tin; 
reasons tlioy Mave pven for their 
conduc.t seem p^k»atly dofici(*nl in va- 
lidity, and wo can scarcely concede 
that such hodi(*s have r(‘al cAistiuico 
when they do not asseuihle. We 
wish it were not our duty to say that 
lh(*v have been soinetiino defunct in 
regard to original ol>ji‘ct and due 
operation. 

If Mr Pitt had b(*on as much fa- 
vouH'd by forniiir* as lie was by na- 
ture, it would have been very siiper- 
Ihious, at llfis moment, to assert his 
fame as a statesman of the highest 
ordej’ — as tlie greatest IMinister hhig- 
land e\er possessed. 15ut, alas! llie 
ad\erse fate was his, from which ge- 
nius of the first class seems only ex- 
empt imI in the exception. Living in 
times of war, his re]mtation, to the 
erring gaze of tlie worhl, depended, 
ill a gn^at measure, on the war’s sue- 
cess, and, ronse(juently, on rtie abi- 
lity and conduct of foreign coadju- 
tors; from this the failure threw its 
disgrace on him, wliich was produ- 
ced by incapacity or treachery he 
could not in'e\ent. His mighty 
jiowcrs formed tlie alliances, cn'ated 
tlie means, lighted n]> the eiitlni- 
siasin of his country, smote his do- 
mestic foes — in a Avoid, achieved, as 
tar as his accountability extended, 
the most magnificent triumph; but 
he reapetl from it only the, conse- 
cpiences of defeat, through the defeat 
of others, for Avhieli he was not in re- 
ality responsibh*. 

Though the battle lA^as lost abroad, 
it was still won in its essential ob- 
jects ; hut, till fortunately, this Avas not 
a matter to he noticed by the mass 
of mankind. Tlie foreign disasters 
forced themselves, in exaggerated 
detail, on tlie sight of all; but the 
glorious and momentous victories at 
home Avere only defensive ijanes— 
they merely preserved Avhat had be- 
fore existed; therefore they AA'cre dis- 
regarded, save as things of cdSt and 
sacrifice. 

The Avar compelled this great Mi- 
nister to make Ins gtmcral policy 
biibiiei A iciit to il, and resliictcd him. 


to the j)ath of unpopiilarily and oblo- 
quy. It imposed on him the repul- 
sive duty of multiplying tlie puolie 
burdens, invading pecuniary profits^ 
compelling sacrifices of all descrip- 
tions, and feeding the fury of party 
and faction. To give the utmost 
eftect to this, lie had an Opposition 
array(*d against liiin, poAverful in 
talent, sjfu ir, poimlar delusion, and 
discontent, means of every kind, and 
profligates contmiipt of the rules of 
liouourahhj Avarfare beyond example. 

It lias, therefore, naturally hap- 
jieiied that Mr Pitt’s nqiutation has 
Buflered gr(*at injusti(‘(^ He, how- 
ever, left snfiieieiit behind him to 
enahh‘ the, liiKtoriau to shoAV the 
inagnitudi's of his powers, and give 
to his fam{‘ its deserved brilliancy. 

TIu' Minister Avhose name toAver- 
cd ahoAc, those of such contempo- 
raries as h(^ ])ObseB6ed in Parliament, 
and filled Europe as tTiat of the un- 
compKn ahle opponent of such men 
as ruli‘d I'ranee — who, in spite of 
almost every conceivable itnpedi- 
mciil and misfortune, triumphantly 
defemled liis countiy against bucIi 
foreign I'oidederacies as assailed her, 
smote hurli an Opposition as he liad 
to contend Avith, cnisluHl such a spi- 
rit as thmi possessed the nation, pro- 
vided tlie resources for such aAA^ai',and 
surmounted such mighty and unpre- 
cedented dillicnltics as at every step 
encountered him — could not have 
been other than one of transcendent 
poAvers, That Mr Pitt AA'as a master 
in foreign policy, is abundantly pro- 
ved by Ills labours, and the influence 
lie ])osses8ed abroad; his pre-cmi- 
noiice as a financier is generally ac- 
knowledged ; in respect of manu- 
factures and trade, it Avas the com- 
mon remark of the deputations of 
men of business who coiifeiTed with 
him, that he Avas better acquainted 
Avith their respective trades than 
themselves; |ind that he equally ex- 
celled in general domestic policy, is 
established by his measures and the 
lc‘ad Avhich lie took on CA'ery Ques- 
tion. As an orator Ave have only to 
look at those whom he surpassed as 
colleagues, or ovovlhrcw as oppo- 
nents. ^ Mr Catiuing stntcil not long 
hefore‘^is death, tiiat he Avas, as a 
dehatci*, worth any ten who wcio 
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then in the House of Commons. 

one but a man of the very highest 
political genius could have been Slius 
eminent In all the departments of the 
science of government. 

Can such a man be found amidst 
all who ever filled office, or shone in 
Parliament? Compared with his fa- 
ther, Fox, Burke, or Canning, he 
stands, in creative and executive abi- 
lity, variety of powers, and all the 
more solid and rare characteristics 
of the statesman, the proud superior. 
Men may be named among them, on 
whom the title of great has been be- 
stowed more bountifully; but not 
one who was tested with such ten*i- 
ble sei erity, or who raised In a life 
of tem])est8 and battle such gigantii0 
memorials of his greatness. 

His reputation is, indeed, rapidly 
rising to the lo% pre-eminence 
whiem belongs to it ; neglected by his 
fnends, it is receiving tiie testimony 
of his former enemies andtraducers. 
The "Whig, w^o not many years ago 
publicly wished the words to lie en- 
graven on his tomb — ** Here lies the 
enemy of William Pitt,” — now quotes 
him as an authority, and avows, that 
he agrees in general principle with 
those who cfdl themsehes his fol- 


every peril, and sacrificed every 
thmg. ^ His integrity equalled his 
pfUriotism. It would be small praise 
to say, he was incapable of the re- 
volting apostasy and treason, ffie 
grovelling hypocrisy, iutiigue, and 
corruption, which now so greatly 
abound; the pride alone of a less 
haughty man would £iavc been sut- 
ficient to protect Mm from the ini- 
quity and degradation. But his ho^ 
nesty on evc^ry point was so pure 
and self-evident, that calumny never 
dared to attempt to sully it. Tempt- 
ed, provoked, and coerced, — ^placed 
in such circumstances, that disre- 
^d of principle would often have 
been fair retaliation, and in its effects 
a virtue; nothing could make him 
swerve from the stern and chival- 
rous spirit of Old English honour. 
No leading public man can be found 
in English history, whose life as a 
whole equalled his in demonstra- 
tions of undeviating, exalted patri- 
otism ; and whose patriotism equal- 
led his in unconquerable disdain of 
all but the most righteous means. 

Eternal reverence to the memory 
of William Pitt! — and it will be 
given, by that England for which ho 
lived and died. 


lowers. The reformer declares he 
is treading the steps of Pitt. The 
man of free trade asserts he is carry- 
ing into effect Pitt’s intentions; — 
and the general innovator defends 
bimsclf on the ground that he is on- 
ly doing what Pitt attempted or 
wished to do. Tory, Whig, and Li- 
beral — all parties shelter themselves 
under his name, and actually or in 
effect call themselves his disciples. 
It is not necessary for us to vindmate 
him from the chams contained in 
this, or to use ft in illustration of the 
turpitude of party ; it is equally un- 
necessary for us to enlarge on the 
conclusive evidence it affords in fa- 
vour of his transcendent powers. 

Unpardonable should we be, were 
we to speak no farther in his praise. 
Mr Pitrs patriotism equalled nis ta- 
lents. He was an EngHshmaBi the 
minister of his native land, and his 
enthusiastic affection for England, 
and her institutions, glowed in every 
speech, and governed every^ ai^oa. 
His interest saw hers alone ; his am- 
bition could OTly gratify ^(aelf by 
labouring for her greatness; for her 
he provoked every aspersion, braved 


The Pitt Clubs were formed to 
support thf‘ general principles and 
system by wliich he was governed ; 
and in motive they were worthy of 
him^ and his country, l^nlike the 
Wbig and some other associations, 
they were intended to uphold, not 
party without reference lo creed, 
out creed without reference to party; 
they had for their object to maintain 
every thing which was sacred and 
precious to the empire. Sucli insti- 
tutions would be invaluable if they 
could be preserved in spirit imd in- 
tration from degeneracy ; but expe- 
rience seems to shew that this is any 
tbi]^ rather than possible. 

If even they exclude the heads of 
party, the ruling men in them can 
scarcely be other than subject to 
such heads; and in consequence 

K is enabled either to make thaiiB 
ols, or to neutralize them. The 
Brunswick Clubs of Ireland were 
formed to withstand a single change, 
and they were free from connexion 
with both the Ministry and Opposi- 
tion. Nevertheless, when the Mini- 
stry introduced the change, they 
were practically dissolved ; ^England 
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\vithout such bodies was convulsed 
to its centre, and on the verge of re- 
volution, while Ireland with thep 
was comparatively tranquil and mb^ 
tionless. Government paralysed 
them, and made them negatively to a 
large extent its supporters, by its in- 
fluence with their leaders. 

The Pitt Cltibs included various 
party heads, and this soon ruined 
them for purposes of public benefit. 
The secession of Mr Canning from 
them, through hostility to the toast 
of Protestant ascendency, formed 
one of those instances of suspicious 
inconsistency, of which too many 
are to be found in his history. The 
determined anti-reformer had less 
right to call himself Pitt’s disciple, 
than the determined anti-Catholic; 
and it was wholly indefensible in 
him to abandon them on what was 
only the exception to the rule. Onr 
a single article, and it a questionable 
one, of a general creed, he introduced 
into tliein-the destructive spirit of 
division, and deprived them of a 

E owerful portion of Pitt’s followers. 

[is efforts to overturn them, because 
he could not make them his instru- 
ments, aided certain of his colleagues 
greatly in making them theirs. 

Several years ago, the principles 
and system of Pitt, more especially 
such parts of them as he rather crea- 
ted than adopted, were abandoned 
by the government. We need not 
cite proofs to establish wdiat is mat- 
ter of general confession. The Whigs 
made it their boast that tliey were 
decidedly opposed to them, and no 
one suspects that apostasy in them 
produced the harmony between Uieir 
creed and that of the Ministry ; on 
the contrary, tlie latter always ac- 
knowledged that the harmony flow- 
ed from its own change of creed. 
When this was done, what was the 
conduct of the Pitt Clubs ? Did thw, 
in conformity with the solemn obfi- 

S fttions on which thmr were founded, 
ivide themselves from party, and 
make a stand for the Pitt principles 
and system ? No, they seriulely sup- 
ported government in overthrowing 
what they were formed to defend. 
They successfully resisted Mr^ Can- 
ning, because they had more power- 
ful official men to lead them in it ; 
but here their resistance ended : Ihe 
influence which led them to this, 
also reversed them in olgect. They 


sunk into ipere anti-Catholic ones ; 
and it wasli^i^ently ludicrous to 
see bodies wbfeh bore the name of 
Pitt, opposing the Catholic Question, 
and sanctioning the war against the 
general policy, bank notes, an effi- 
cient sinaing-fund, and every thing 
witli wliich such name was more im- 
mediately identified. 

These Clubs, in truth, degenerated 
into the tools of the Tory Ministers, 
and became powerless in any other 
character. The carrying of the Ca- 
tholic Question took from them all 
well-defined peculiarity of principle : 
at the last ineetingof the London one, 
the speeches exhibited only vague 
^ l^ncralities, and since it took place 
We speakers have acted on difierent 
*mes in Parliament. Such bodies 
are mu<*h worse than worthless, if 
they take a Ministry, instead of prin- 
* ciple, for their guide : they mislead 
public sentiment, stifle public spirit, 
and operate as engines of despotism 
on all occasions,' savf when their 
existence has no real operation. ' ^ 

At the present crisis, it is the im- 
perious duty of the Pitt Clubs, either 
to return to their original objects, to 
take their stand on principle and in- 
stitution, in perfect independence of 
party and individuals, or to dissolve 
themselves . Parties, after having been 
broken up, are once more entering 
into organization and warfare, under 
circumstances which would render 
a continuance of their past conduct 
in the highest degree imurious. The 
distinctions of name and person have 
been, in regard to cree^ confound- 
ed, and in a large degree reversed ; 
and those who may mindly act on 
them alone will be pretty sure to act 
the part of public enemies. In the 
contest which has commenced be- 
tween tlie Whigs and the Wellington 
Party, it is unhappily a question, not 
only how far they differ on public 
interests, but which is the most wor- 
Ihy of public confidence : and it is a 
farther question, whctlier either can 
be supported by patriotic men, save 
occasionally, conaitionally, and with 
a view to lead and purify. 

The history of those who compose 
the Wellington Partir exhibits the 
most astonishing specimen of self- 
destruction on recora. Individuals, 
and even bodies^ putting iniianity out 
of sighC only attack their own exist- 
ence from trottldes and misfortunes; 
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but thejf phiiip:cd into t]i(‘ crime from i]istry,an(l the rest backed oiitof their 
oheer excess of j)i-osperlty and hap- professions to become the followers 
piness. TJu\v had hcatcii the Wliiga of tjie Whigs. With a very small 
into impotence, the country was nliknbpr of honourable exceptions, 
theirs, and they were omnipotent: they have, during the present session, 
such was the case wlicii they volun- studiously framed their speeches 
tarily cast from them their weapons, to meet VVhig views, and been silent 
lunno, nniiihers, in a word, every when they could not calculate on 
thing on Avliich their possession of WJiig assistance. No wnportaritques- 
]>ower depended. It Avas eatindy tioii could be taken up by them as a 
from choice that wliat was cjilled the distinct party ; no distressed part of 
liberal part of tlic Liverpool Minis- tlie coniinunity could obtain their 
try changed its creed, and arrayed advocacy, if it Avonld embroil them 
itself against the other part and tlie Avith both the ot]i(*r parties; they 
p'cat body of tlie Tori(»s. The AV**!- could say and do notliing.as Tories. 
Hngtoii Ministry, on its formation, Tliey lia\e tiins lost public coiifi- 
disregarded tlie instrm’tive lesson deuce, and destroyed themselves in 
supplied by the Canning and Godo* the public eye, as a body holding a 
rich ones ;■ and spjiara((sl itself frojM ^separat(» creed. Every man of them, 
both the o]<l Tories and tladr <'reeflL Ave imagine, will soon he divided be- 
thc means Avere ]H’cssod on it orA tween the AVellington party and the 
giving tlie Tories even more tlian their Whigs. 

former triumphant supremacy, hut it t ; The two latter are, in truth, the 
deliberately reputed tlnmi, and <‘nj- l^dy oiies in the field ; tlie country, 
braced ruin. It ruined not only it- in reality, has none but them as can- 
self, but the Avliole Tory party. didab^s for its favour ; and that it 

Jhe old Tdries, Avliom it in real- thoroughly despises both is in€'inif4*.st 
expoMed from po\v<*r, and redu- to all men. The reports of a chang(? 
ced to a iriiiiorily, imitated it in folly, of Ministry wliich liavc» been so g<»- 
Powerful in eharacter, criMnl, pub- iieral, have bi*on n»ceived Avith coii- 
lic esteem, and tin? wenkness of both bnnptuous indifleiamce in every (piar- 
tlie Ministry and Whigs, tlii'y might ter ; no one has r(*gretted the fall of 
have constituted themselves the <*f- tln^ Wellington cabinet, or r<‘joiced 
fective Opposition, and r<?gained at the prospect of a Whig one. All 
Avhat they had lost. It AA^as a duty the essentials for interesting the coin- 
imposed on them by their profes- miiiiity in such a (‘liangt^haA'e been 
sioiis of faith, to array themselves Avanting: the eontest is not one of 
against the Ministry on general inea- measures, or personal worth, it is 
sures ; and they could have done it merely to determine Avliether the 
with argument, fact, many pote;iit in- benefits of poAA^er and place sliall be 
terests, and public feeling, in their enjoyed by one set of families or 
favour. AVlule the Whigs had no another; it is one for private gain be- 
ground to stand on as an (Opposition, tAveen two pai^ties, whicli arc about 
had tlic A'ciy best tliat could be equally odious in creed and cbarac- 
imaginod. They could, as one, have ter, 

restricted Ministers to the worth- The Wellington party has, in priii- 
less weapons to wliicli, in general, ciples, sunk even below the Wliigs. 
an Opposition is restricted. All they On all the essentials which formerly 
required Ava%t able leaders, union, rendered it triumphant against them 
and a proper system of operations in public favour, it has either gone 
— ^matters far from being above their over to them, or placed them in the 
reach. Deficient, however, as they right ; in the few matters on which 
were in leading talent, tliey made no it differs from them, it is opposed to 
effort to obtain ft; and they could public feeling. On free trade and 
not brook the idea of making any the currency they are agreed ; the 
members of their own body tJieir ultras of the one party go quite as 
leaders. As to union, each 4lA^red far as those of the o&er ; the ex- 
more or less fi'oin hiH fellows; they treme opinions put forth by Mr Her- 
^*eed on nothing save the defunct ries and Mr Courtenay, have not been 
Catholic question. Their system of surpassed by those of any Whig or 
uf)ex*ations was diM])]ayed in tliis a Liberal. 

portion of them soon raitccf to the Mi- Tliis pai’ty, after suri'endering c vc- 
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ry tliinf^ to iIh! ("iitliulics, rcsiKts- con- 
cession to llic, Jews, 'J’lie latter, as 
a body, are, u c* believe, rather hos- 
tile than fri('iidJy to the cljan^e, ai^d 
it was thcreforcs excessively absurd 
in the W hipfs to atteini)t to force it 
on tlnnn. Putting this aside., the re- 
moval of the Catholic disabilities de- 
stroyed all gauund for contiuuiiig 
tbe Jewish ones. The reasons urged 
by the ])arty form tlui most exqui- 
site burhisque on argiiineut imagi- 
nable ; n few thousands of men, who 
are conspicuous above all others for 
nev(M* parting with their money vdth- 
out a valuable coiibideration, absti- 
inmeo from politics, destitution of 
political objects, jiiid loyally, would, 
if their exelusifrti were removed, ob- 
tain dangerous influence in the (*abi- 
ni*t luid Legisliitiire. ! An Englisb Jew 
cannot b'el like an ICnglisluiian, but 
an Irish ('atliolie. must, as a matter 
of course ! Could any tiling be more 
ludicrously impotent than sueli doc- 
trines in tlie moutlj.s of ibe \ery men 
who removed ex<‘lusiou from tbe 
('albolics y The country defended 
this exclusion on the most Bolid and 
liractieal grounds ; it km'wtlw) gigjui- 
tie power of the Catholics, and it be- 
lie\ed that thegrantingof tludrelaims 
would hav(? destnieti\e eonsequeii- 
ces. But it thinks the Jews are jiow cr- 
less, and it has no v\ idene(^ to coii- 
\ ict them of evil intentions; thereA»re 
its feelings arc in their favour, rather 
than otherwise. 

AVith regard to Parliamentary Re- 
form, the VVellingtoii party has anni- 
hilated every valid plea on wliich it 
could be resisted. It Iins completely 
changed tlie question, in both charac- 
ter and circumstanceH. That which 
was an unnecessary innovation, op- 
posed by tlie better part of the com- 
munity, lias been rendered by it a 
needful remedy, wliich the commu- 
nity at large desires. It would be 
idle to deny that public feeling ia in 
favour of reform — we mean such as 
would be cautioiiH, gradual, and prac- 
tical ; and it would be equally idle 
to attempt to prove thjrt it is in er- 
ror. From the turn which this ques- 
tion lias taken, its effects on the cha- 
racter of both tlie House of Commons 
and tbe Cabinet, and the feelings 
Avhich it generates among the lower 
orders, the public weal calls aloud 
for its “ settlement.” 


In matt(‘rs relating to tire Cburcli, 
this party lSjhy^*piaced itself ImjIow the 
Whigs ill public opinion. Every sn- 
cx?re cburciimaii regards it with n- 
dignation and suspicion ; be seesiu 
it the men who divorced the Church 
from tlui State, swept away her bul- 
warks, and corrupted her clergy in- 
to their instruments for accomplish- 
ing the uiiliallowcd work. The past 
comjiels him to suspect tlicm of 
<ivery thing for the future; little as 
be can trust in the W'bigs, he can 
trust still less in their opponents. 

On other matters of domestic po- 
licy, and on foreign policy, this party 
professes to agrim witli tlie WJngs in 
.^euenil ininciple; if it differ from 
^^leiij, it is only in unimportant points 
Jp* appli(‘a1ion. It liere lies under 
the stigma of being only llieir fol- 
lower and instrument. 

Its newspaper instruments boast of 
what tli(‘y call its liberal o]nnious, in. 
coiitradislinction to the principles 
of tbe high or ultra Tories, \Yhat 
are these, liberal opiiiiftiis y W'hett we 
look at its exclusion of tJie Jews, 
opposition to all Parliamentary Re- 
form, |n*oseculious of the Press, for- 
cing a king on (In'ccc, in contempt 
of tlie will of thft ])Poph», &c. iScc., we 
find bigotry and iiltraism, such as 
iv(»re never exhibited by the Tories, 
lime is blind adberonco to names 
when nature is cbaiigcd — to forms, 
wiieii reasons and circumstances are 
reversed — to tlie letter, when tbe 
spirit is gone ; and this constitutes 
bigotry and ultraisni. Tlie high To- 
ries always took their stand on fact 
and argument, they avoided the ex- 
tremes wdiich form its distinctions, 
and they are more or less ojqiosed 
to it on these extremes. 

In the flouriBhing and triumphant 
days of Toryism, this party consist- 
ed of men w'bo ranked far above the 
Whigs in every brandi of personal 
character; the case is now rever- 
sed in rc^rd to both leader and 
follower. The terrible fall which the 
party has on every point sustained, 
IS not, so far as concerns itself^ a 
theme for lamentation. We cannot 
see the unavoidable misfortune — the 
error prompted by pure motives — 
tbe loss occasionedT by fidelity to 
virtue, or any of the tilings requisite 
for rendering it worthy of compas- 
sion and sorrow. On tho contrary, 
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we behold every motive and act 
\Mch. could make it a matter of just 
and deserved punishment. 

The fall of the Wellington Party 
has been the exaltation of the Whigs. 
Ilie latter— such are the miracles 
which now abound— without making 
any change in themselves, have been 
made the first party in both creed 
and character.^ A few jears ago, 
this ranked amidst the things which 
^pearcd utterly impossible. The 
Uatholic Question, Reform, the do- 
mestic changes they called for, and 
their opinions of foreign policy, seem- 
ed to render their extrication from 
the slough of public distrust and 
enmity perfectly hopeless ; nothing 
was apparently more irremovable 
than the brand they bore as superfi- 
cial theorists — wild disturbers, whose 
schemes were calculated to involve 
both the empire and the world in 
confusion and calamity. The mill- 
stones which held their necks in the 
mire have beeivcut away ; their name 
has been cleansed from stain and 
suspicion; and this has been done 
by the Tories. The latter have not 
only freed them from unpopular 
questions and suspected principles, 
but they have given them tlie exclu- 
sive possession'' of honourable consis- 
tency; they have made them the 
only party which can be depended 
on for steady fidelity to faith and 
pledge. 

In point of talent, the Whigs are 
far BimeiioT to the Wellington Party ; 
no Ministry in modem times has 
possessed so little of it as the pre- 
sent one ; and the followers have as 
small a share as the leaders. 

Whether the Whigs— we include 
in the name all the parties compre- 
hended in the Opposition— are on 
the eve of being called to office, is a 
matter whicl^jll probably be de- 
termined bef(M this Article will see 
the light. But either as a Ministry 
or an Opposition, their conduct, we 
cxmjecture, will direct the course of 
public affairs ; and they must adopt 
a radical change of conduct, or they 
will neither stand as the onOi nor 
succeed as the other. 

What made them so unp^tdar and 
powerless, so long as the Tory body 
dfiFered from them? \^at caused 
many of their more honest support- 
ers to confess, that they were better 


out of office than in it ? It was not 
the want of talent, because they ge- 
nerally possessed much more of it 
tlian their opponents; they greatly 
excelled in parliamentary oratory; 
their press displayed far more abili- 
ty, boldness, and zeal, than the Tory 
one ; but still, with these immense 
advantages, the coufitry despised 
and hated them. The causes are not 
involved in mystery, and if they be 
again put into operation, they will 
produce the same effects. 

In, the first place, they followed 
exti^me abstract principle, without 
regarding other considerations. They 
advocated Catholic Emancipation on 
abstract right and lib^y, although it 
is manifest that these arc dependent 
on, and therefore ought to he subor- 
dinate to, the Constitution. They 
called for reform on abstract right, 
although it is clearly a matter of jmb- 
lic utility. Tliey attacked tlie whole 
trading and monetary system of the 
empire on abstract opinion, although 
it was endent to ail that a change 
would produce general confiscation 
and misery. On similar ground they 
warred against almost all laws and 
institutions. They were so far from 
allowing weight to circumstances, 
that they insisted their doctrines 
ought to he ado])ted, no matter what 
evil and loss might he the conse- 
quence. These doctrines were, in 
general, mere disputed and fallacious 
opinions; yet they placed them in 
opposition to the public weal, and 
made their application, even through 
the sacrifice of the latter, the great 
object of government. 

^is was their conduct touching 
foreign policy as well as domestic. 
Abstract liberty, whether real or 
counterfeit^ was to be supported, in 
utter contempt of national interest 
and reputation. Every foreign re- 
volution or rebellion, no matter what 
its real objects might he, or what 
consequences it was calculated to 
produce in the state where it took 
place, or tojbhe world at large, was 
to be countenanced by this country, 
Ibough the heaviest losses, and even 
war, might follow. They thus made 
foreign policy a thing, not td protect 
and promote the foreign interests of 
the empire, to maintain general ^an- 
quillity, and to improve tne condition 
of men and nations, with cautious re^ 
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ference to clrcumstancefl and obliga- 
tions, but to sacrifice British inte- 
rests, generate war, and fill the world 
with convulsion and anarchy. 

* In the second place, the Whigs not 
only acted thus, but brought their 
creed to bear regularly against pub- 
lic interests and feelings ; they made 
their war agaiftst the Ministry, one 
against the leading divisions of the 
empire, both severely and in the ag- 
gregate. The Sovereign and his 
Court were continually assailed by 
them on no better ground than tiie 
character which kings and courts are 
reputed to bear in the abstract ; and 
while this drew on them the animo- 
sity of both, the country was not 
blind to its revolutionary tendency. 
Not satisfied with indirectly attack- 
ing the Church by their support of 
the Catholic claims, they carried on 
direct hostilities against her on every 
point, and compelled her to be their 
enemy for self-])reservatiou. It was 
not enough for them that their tra- 
ding, currency, and reform doctrines 
struck at the possessions of the aris- 
tocracy ; but they vilified it in every 
way, and, of course, gained its hatred. 
They displayed similar conduct to- 
wards most of the great interests. In 
their advo(*acy of the (Catholic claims, 
&c. they not only opposed the feel- 
ings of the community^ but cast on it 
every caluYiiiiy and insult. On every 
contested point between this country 
and foreign ones, they fought with 
the latter, and exhibited the blind 
fury of hired partisans. An anti-Eng- 
lish spirit, flinty, morose, and malig- 
nant, pervaded their whole conduct, 
which assailed every thing dear to 
the Englishman, and from which he 
recoiled in disgust and disdain. 

Abroad, their patronage of liberty 
was coupled with relentless hostility 
towards almost all established go- 
vernment In addition to espousing 
the cause of disaffection and rebel- 
lion, they continually declaimed 
against friendly monarchs as des- 
pots. On the one hand^ this cover- 
ed them with the animosity of every 
ally, and almost eveir foreign power ; 
and on tlie other, ft produced the 
conviction in tlie nation, that as Mi- 
nisters, they could not do other than 
indict all imaginable injuries on its 
foreign interests. It served as evi- 
dence that a Whig Ministry would 
be distrusted and detested by foreign 


governments, and would give to Eng-^ 
land both theT^aracter and the treat- 
ment of a common disturber. 

By all this the Whigs gave every 
advantage to their opponents : they 
forced them into the right, and seized 
on the wrong themselves, in every 
matter. They conferred on the To- 
ries tlie reputation of being the only 
men of business — the only cautious, 
practical, and wise statesmen. Tiie 
Crown, the Church, the Ai-istocracy, 
various of the great trading interests, 
and the body of the community, were 
made by them almost the slaves of 
the Tory Ministers. All the latter 
recjuired for preserving their invinci- 
bility, were the cheap merit of con- 
sistency, and opposition to ^Vhiggism ; 
with these they could do, or leave 
undone, as they thought good, in per- 
fect security from the loss of power. 
In no time of distress and dissatis- 
faction was a Whig Ministry thought 
of ; the Whigs had wholly incapaci- 
tated themselves for identifying them- 
selves in such times with public feel- 
ing. 

We repeat, that the same conduct 
will again produce the same fruits. 
In every party contest, the country 
is pretty sure to support the right. 
Those who are the most prudent, 
jiractical, and upright in personal 
character, who are the most disinte- 
rested and patriotic in creed, and 
who are the most closely identified 
with its feelings and interests, will 
have its favour, and be invincible. 

At present, both the great parties 
arc in harmony with each other, and 
in opposition to the countr)'”, on tJje 
points which more immediately aftect 
public interests. The country enter- 
tains about equal dislike for both ; 
but the advantage is on the side of 
the Whigs. The latter, in addition 
to this advantage, hay© tlie choice of 
ground and weapons. ' 

As a Ministry, if the Whin make 
no change of system, they will speedi- 
ly be ruined; it will be utteny im- 
possible for them to maintain them- 
selves in office. The present system 
must prohibit the empire from know- 
ing prosperity, and keep it generally 
in great suffering. So long as it may 
be adhered to, it must receive ex- 
tension, and, by such extension, the 
suffering must receive continual aug- 
mentation. If a Ministry be bound 
by its policy to keep the community 
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ki distvcRS — if it. bo roslriotocl from 
iiemoviii" tlic source's of loss and 
want, and conipeillod to multiply 
them, it is iui])os.sibk» for it to stand 
for a raornont, savo tlirou'j^h the sup- 
port of an Opposition. 

If the Wliiji:s enter office, and make 
no chanpfe, how will they be cir- 
nimstariced r Tlic country is filled 
Avith misery and discontent; aiid,in- 
HtiNid of lu'iii)? able lo remove, th(*y 
Avill be compelled to increase; them. 
Tlieir puerilities touebinpr retrencli- 
inent and the reduction of tMx<*M Avill 
avail them notbinir, becanse these 
are incapable of viel(liM:r any sen? i- 
ble ndief. Not a sinuh' leading pub- 
lic evil can lliey atteinjit to rmiiove; 
all tlieir measure? nnisi 1)(‘ unjiopu- 
liir ones, atid calculated to array 
against tbein the ino>t ])o\\MM-ful in- 
terests. And they Avill luue to en- 
counter a potent opposition, which 
Avill have the advjiiita;jre of ariiiimeiit, 
and be supported by the country at 
large. A large pari of tlie present 
ministers Avill Ijack out of llu'ir cre<*d, 
and tlieir supj)orti*rs Avili l>e relieved 
from silence. In sucli a state of 
things, it Avould lie utterly impossi- 
bh; for the Whig ?dinisiry to endure, 
saying nolbiiig of other matter.^. 

The formation of Mich a Ministiy, 
lo act on the present systi'ni, wotthl 
at once give to paity warfare the 
projier chariicter; it w'oiild make 
such w'arfare turn on the real nature 
of principles and measures. The 
Whigs in late years have rested their 
hopes of office on supporting go- 
A’criiment ; hut if tlie iiresent Sliiiis- 
ters lose it, their hojies of regaining 
it must stand on general opposition. 
The currency, the free trade, laws, 
the relief and defence of the landed 
and other interests, would form the 
tojrics of contention ; the Opposition 
Avould take its ground on public in- 
terest and fefiSShg, and it would bo 
irresistible. 

As ail Opposition, if the Whigs act 
as tlu'y have done, they will only 
uphold tlic Ministry and destroy 
themselves. Nothing, in truth, could 
be move ridiculous and A^ain than for 
a body of men who profess to agree 
Avith the Pdinistry in essentials, and 
especially in those on Avhich the 
country differs from it, to stand for- 
ward as its regular ojiponents. 

Here is the Jewish Question, on 
which Ave liuve already given our 


ojiinion in the abalract. If the Jew's, 
oil the Avliole, bi» rather hostile than 
friendly to the measure — and such 
Ave believe is the fact — it is highly 
improper to press it. A change is* 
attmnpted at the cost of the Chiircli, 
in favour of Avhicli no public neces- 
sity or lienefit can be jilcaded, and 
Avhicli is distasteful tfr the only peo- 
ple Avboin it can sei AC. Tin; (vhnrcli 
must naturally infer, that its iniiiry, 
and not the advantage of the Jcavs, 
is t!ie real object of the Wliigs; and 
it ^lust throw its jiolitical Avnnght 
int^tlie scale against them. 

Speaking with reference to ])arty 
interests only, nothing could be more 
pn*])o^t crons than tki aggressive war 
w'liicli ibe ^Vhigs wSge ai^ainst the 
(‘•nircli. She must, and Avill, be sup- 
ported by the aristocracy and the 
b^'dy of tiie country; ami they inu'jt 
pi‘<»v(,'k(‘ th<* iHilitical lioslility of liolli 
if they jirovoke hers. It is bojicless 
for any party to liiiim])b by beading 
the Dissenters against her in oUen- 
siv<‘ Jiohiilitics, ami it oiiglit to ]»e so. 

A rdiidstry shop Id 1 m* a coiiservii- 
tive body ; and hbould never consist 
of men vvlm Avonld mutilate and un- 
dermim* national institutions, fan the 
llainc of religious strife, and aid such 
strife in producing tin* worst coiisc- 
ipieiiees. 

lly attneking the C!nir<*li, tlie Whigs 
will do lliat for the ^V<*lIi^gton Party, 
AvJiicIi its own elforts can never do; 
they will coerce the (chiircli and 
country into tin* sn]>port of this 
party against iliein. 

Here are Lord Milton and other 
Whigs a^^saifing the corn laws. Let 
the body of \Vliigs snjiport them in 
it, and they will make the aristocracy 
and landed interest llieir enemies 
from necessity ; whatever dislike the 
latter may feel towards the Welling- 
ton Party, they must still support it; 
how’^evev they may Avish for a change 
of ministry, they must still do tlimr 
utmost to prevent the existence of a 
Whig one. 

Ill tlie Greek business, tlie coun- 
try at large takes no interest. This 
business, in all its changes of form, 
never varies its character for folly 
and iniquity. It began in plundering 
Turkey, and it is ending in plunder- 
ing (ireece. It AA'as originally a wild 
crusade to give to the Greeks free- 
dom and independence ; and it is 
noAV a ravage conquest over iheni, to 
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deprive Ui^m ol* tlie most sacred na- 
tional rights, and hawk tlunn about 
i’or a sov(‘reigii as sometliing oven 
below slave's. Here is a pretended 
indc^peiideiit nation, whicli is not 
suftered to have a voice in the de- 
iining of its own territory or the 
choice of its own inoiiardi ! In liap- 
py consistency*vitli the Avhole, is the 
l)ungling portion whicli concerns 
l^riiice Leopold. 'J'he tliree great 
powers, without troubling themselves 
even to assert that tliey Iiave a right 
to do it, and in utter scorn of tlie 
opinion of the ]>eo[)le, fix the teii'i- 
tories of (ireeee and oiler its throne 
to a fondgner. The foreigner, who 
lias not the smallest elaiin, instantly 
assumes all the airs of owiierslnp, 
and insists, that Avitli the throne, tliey 
sliall supply him willi a treasury and 
a portion of the iloiniuioivs of Turkey, 
because they Avill only sulier liim to 
grasp tlu^ money, and rel'iis<* liiui 
]ieniiissioii to draw his own bound- 
aries, he rejects the gift they otter, 
ami sends tlunii a-ln*ggiiig through 
Euro))e for a king for Un'ece. 

On lliis busim‘ss, the Wliigs miaht 
take strong ground. They might 
ask, wJiy, if the Greidvs be compe- 
tent to form ail ifidejiendeiit nation, 
they )ia\ e not been siiilered to ina- 
iiage their own alVairs. Tli(‘y might 
protest against the right of the three 
powers to assign limits to tJieir ter- 
ritory, and Inipose on tliein a form 
of govermneut ami a ruler. Ami they 
might inake a stand against imposing 
on britaiii the liability to pay the 
debts of Cirei'co. Tluy even luiglil 
denounce the jnilicy of forming a 
number ol souls into an imlepeudent 
state, who are incapable of eonquer- 
iiig their own territory, selecting 
their form of govermneut and king, 
providing tliemselvcs with revenue, 
managing their general aflairs, de- 
feudiiig ihemselvi^s — in a word, of 
discharging the dutica and oliliga* 
tions of independence. lustond of 
doing this, the Whigs are identifying 
tiiemsclves with all the folly and 
wrong, and labouring to give the 
inatterthc worst issue possible touchr 
Ing public, interests. 

What is the public ieeling in re- 
spect of Portugal ? It IS that the peo- 
ple liavc n right to choose their own 
form of govermneut and sovereign, 
and timt It is the duty of England to 


attend to lier own interests without 
mixing herself up in their broils. 
Year after year the interests of this 
country are neglected and sacrificed 
ill relation to Portugal; and for 
what V Is it to plunge that nation in- 
to war and anarchy, or to enable the 
Brazilian emperor to deprive it of 
all national riglits ? Or is it to gi*atify 
])i(juo and revenge in a personal war 
against the king > Nothing could be 
more foolisli than tlie conduct of the 
Whins on tliis subject. Granting 
that tin* Portuguese sovereign is wbat 
lie is riqireseuted to be, it is still clear 
to all men, that in what he lias done, 
lie has had, not only tlie country’s 
consent, hut its assistance. His acts, 
ill so far as Knglmid coa take cogni- 
zance of them, are the acts of Portu- 
gal — tlu^y form no ground of quarrel ; 
yet to he revenged on him the Whigs 
call for the sacrifice of public inte- 
rests, ami even the violation of na- 
tional law and rights. The country 
does not ]iarticipate in their folly ; 
ami it naturally asks itself whether a 
Whig ]\jiuistry would not liglit up 
general war by omleavouring to de- 
throne the King of Portugal. 

Conduct like this must compel tlie 
country to support the Wellington 
Party against tbem. 

Ill regard to ailiiirs generally, if the 
Wiiigs as ail Opposition only difler 
from the Ministry on petty points, in 
Avhich the irouutry takes little iiite- 
resl— if the ditlerence reach no far- 
ther than trilling details of retreneli- 
meiit, imnraeticable reductions of 
taxes, and minor points of fonngii 
]iolicy ; and if in it they trample on 
public advantage, sacrilice practical 
good to alistract creed, and llin-art, 
impede, and o]>pose merely for jiarty 
gain; they will cover themselves 
with the contempt of the country. 
And if on important matters they 
support the Ministry— *if when great 
unisses of the community petition 
Parliament for relief from injury and 
siiflering, tliey join in refusing it — if 
when tlie community at large calls 
for enquiry and remedy under dis- 
tress, they combine with the Minis- 
try to disobey the call— -if they assist 
ill forcing on the countiy perilous 
changes and innovations against its 
wishes— if they aid in refusing to en- 
quire into the^ operation of laws 
which are alloged to be destructive, 
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to remove evils and to redress wrongs 

if they do this, they will cover 
tliemselves with the country's hatred. 
Such conduct will ruin Uiem, and 
make Wellington pai'ty omnipo- 
tent. 

There is only one path which can 
possibly lead the Whigs to success ; 
if they take it, their triumph must be 
equally certain and glorious. 

An Opposition, to tread this path, 
must, in ioreign policy, advocate the 
settlement pf the Greek and Portu- 
guese questions, on such grounds os 
public law and British interests pre- 
scribe, It must separate itself fi'om 
romance, abstract I'isions, and fo- 
reign interests; and labour to pro- 
mote the weal of this empire by ra- 
tional, practical means, and in an 
English spirit. When Ministers, in 
obedience to the existing system, of- 
fer to surrender British monopolies 
to foreigners, or to give advantages 
to the latter, it must firmly withstand 
them ; wlien they neglect to use tlie 
power and means wdiich this country 
possesses for obtaining monopolies 
and advantages against its competi- 
tors, it must denounce their conduct. 

The West India colonics are in 
great discontent and suftering. It 
must advocate such a settlement of 
the slave question as will meet their 
sanction, and such sober practical 
measures as will gi\e them better 
prices for their produce. 

The Canadas arc in danger of be- 
ing grievously injured by the con- 
cession of their West India trade to 


the United States. It must strongly 
oppose such concession. 

The Colonial fisheries are distress- 


ed and declining. It must state their 


condition, detail the benefits they are 
capable of jdelding, and call for boun- 
ties, and other means of enabling 
them to contend successfully with 
their competitors, and to flourish. 

It must oppose the monopoly of 
the East India Company, as being 
one enjoyed, not by this country 
gainst foreign nations, but by a few 
individuals to the prejudice of the 
community at large. And it must call 
for measures to encourage in the 
East Indies the production of various 
commodities which this country now 
buys of foreigners. 

Great changes have been made in 
the commercial and monetary sys- 


tems of the em{dre, and the time, «t 
any rate, has arrived when rigorous 
enquiry should be made into the 
fruits. The public feeling, as well as 
the public weal, imperiously de- 
mands such enquiry. Have these 
clianges succeeded, or met with de- 
cided failure ? Has the empire flou- 
rished, or declined,, under them ? 
The Opposition, instead of takiitf 
for granted that the dogmas on which 
they have been made are true, must 
ascertain how far their truth or false- 
hood has been established by expe- 
riaient; it must cast mere opinion 
to the winds, and call for demonstra- 
tion. 

Agriculture is in great suffering; 
and, disregarding abstract creed, it 
must enquire impartially into the 
causes. It must, looking at every 
article of produce, ascertain how far 
the present laws yield that protec- 
tion to the agriculturists which is es- 
sential for preserving them from loss 
and suffering, and advocate sound 
measures for giving them prosperity. 

The shipping, and many etlier in- 
terests, are distressed ; and it must 
act towards them in tlie same man- 
ner. It must not be the })artisaii, 
but, on national grounds, it must re- 
ceive facts, scrutinize causes, and 
support the api)roved means for re- 
moving evils and creating prosperity. 

Various counties are suffering se- 
verely from excess of labourers and 
pauperism. It must endeavour to 
a]q>ly a remedy, not by mutilating 
and mehing experiments on the Poor 
Laws, but by the rational means of 
removing the excess. The influx of 
Irish labourers does great injury to 
the body of the working classes and 
the payers of poor-rates; it must 
endeavour to prevent it, by provi- 
ding such labourers with employ- 
ment on their waste lands at home, 
causing them to emigrate to the co- 
lonies, and compelling Ireland to 
maintain her own poor. A vast part 
of the labouring orders are enduring 

^ must inTestigate the soured of 
such wages, and call for the proper 
remedies. 

With regard to tlie currency, it 
must examine its working, and col- 
lect facts to discover whetlier the 
charges against bank-notes, and the 
praises bestowed on gold, be true or 
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erroneous. It must insist on com- 
prehensive enquiry, and the adop- 
tion of the measures which the result 
of sucli enquiry may prescribe. 

In church matters, this Opposition 
must make itself the friend and pro- 
tector of the Church as well as or the 
Dissenters. It muBt» in alliance with 
her beads, assifit her in accomplish- 
ing such necessary reforms, as will 
relieve her from odium, render her 
general clergy more efficient, and in- 
crease her populai'ity and stability. 
When she is slandered, it must vin- 
dicate her ; when she is unjustly at- 
tacked, it must defend lier.' It must 
cultivate peace between her and the 
Dissenters, keep both as much as 
possible from party politico, and re- 
sti’iet both from attempting vicious 
encroachments. 

It must on all occasions labour to 
protect and promote the interests of 
religion and public morals. 

Were an Opposition to act in this 
manner, it would, on most important 
points, range itself against the Minis- 
try on unassailable national grounds ; 
tlie support of the couiiUy would 
render it irresistible, and, as a Mi- 
iiistr\% the. success of its measures 
would give it the confidence and po- 
pularity requisite for enabling it to 
crusii every enemy. 

We are not saying what the \Miigs 
will do, or what they ought to 


Our ohiect is merely to shew the 
state of parties, and to point out 
what will flow from the course they 
may decide on. That they will cast 
from them the golden opportunity 
for retrieving their character, and 
obtaining power, is pretty certain; 
if they even be not compelled to do 
so, their past madness almost demon- 
strates that they will do it from 
choice. 

But whatever course the Whiffe 
may take, the country can scarce^ 
fail of benefiting largely from their 
acting as a regular Opposition. If 
they do not take the right one them- 
selves, they will in time drive the 
Ministry into it. Let the war be fair- 
ly commenced, and one of the belH- 
gerents must make its stand on pub- 
lic interest and feeling. Its weak- 
ness on some points will compel it 
to court public support by sacrifices 
on others ; its interest will lead it to 
place itself under the direction of 
the country. 

In this state of thinffs, it is evident- 
ly the duty of all patriotic men to 
disregard names, to look at creed 
and conduct alone, and to make their 
support depend solely on merit. In- 
stead of being again degraded and 
trampled on as tlie instruments of 
party, let them, in conjunction with 
the country, control and direct it. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOK. 


Sir, 

My mint Adelgitha Penelope Smith was a most worthy old lady ; and her 
memory will lon^ be held in respect, in coTise(]iience of h(»r vai'ioiis p^ood 
properties ; but more especially for the inflexible resolution Avith which 
she defended herself against the attacks of a legion of Ioahts^ and, at length, 
departed this life, IcaAing many grounds of c‘onso]atioii to her ndatives. 
Yet, during lier v^uable life, she lived not for herself alone* She was kind 
to the poor, and supported a school for their children, Avliich Avas lioldeii 
daily in a small building, in the roof of Avhicii dwelt nn aged favourite, 
whose habits and temper, in Jus latter days, rendered him an unfit compa- 
nion for her boudoir, Avhereiri he had whilom spent niiicli of his time. The 
atiimal, thus banished from society, became morose and ascetic, which Ave 
should not have AA^ondered at, had we been aAvare that he liad taktni to srril)- 
bling, a propensity which cotiimotily leads the victim thereunto to believe 
himself a very important atiiunil, Avliaiever other people may think or say 
to the contrary. So— there he seems to have sat, “ alone in his glor3%” pro- 
fiting by the instruction of the Kchoolmaster, and imgging liitnself, accord- 
ing to the manner of liis kind, in the htdief that he Avas inditing what w^ould 
astonish the w^orid. 

It was my lot to discover his paj>f*rs, Avhicli liaA C been sadly nibbled by 
the mice ; and I forward you tw'o or three of the most iierfiM’t slie(‘ts, tliink- 
in|^ that they giay be found to contain matter (|nite as important ns the' ** Ue- 
imnisceiices** of certain bipeds whicli Jiave lately been gi\en to the}nibli«*. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. Smith. 

Christopher North, Estp 


THE RBWINISf’EN’C'E' 

For the last fcAV days I Jiave felt 
myself extremelyiincoinfortable. My 
appetite has failed me, and 1 have 
been troubled with unpleasant dreams 
and strange fancies, botii by day and 
night. “ Why is this V” 1 ask my- 
self, “ what can the matter be Y 1 can- 
not surely be in love in my old age r” 
Oh, no ! The years of such pleasing 
folly have long since past, and all the 
gaieties and frolicsome pranks of my 
youth are but as a«dream. 1 recall 
them to memory alternately witii a 
smile and a s^h ; and, as 1 sit and 
mumble my nuts in solitude with 
iny few remaining teeth, and view 
the grey hairs which cover my eoHlr- 
oiated and shrivelled frame, 1 find it 
diflicult to imagine that i^mn the 
same monkey that was mKraFthe life 
and soul of every party* And as for 
love — even if my years did not ex- 
empt me from the torments of the 
tender passion, Avho could I be in 
love with Y 1 have often felt a con- 
viction that I am the only survivor 


OF AS OLD MONKEY. 

of my race; and love cannot exist 
AA'ithoiit hope ! 

Of tliiH laU<*r truth 1 Avas long 
since convinced, by an adventure 
Avliich befell me in iny voyage from 
India to Europe. The sliip in Avliicli 
1 wos^a passmiger,. or rather a pri- 
soner, stoppiMl to take in a supply of 
water, aud w'as, as 1 tiieii thought, 
very fortunately, becalmed. The fece 
of the country Avas altogether too 
tempting to be withstood, aud 1 made 
my escape to the shore, wdiere I roved 
aud revelled for many hours in all the 
luxury of newly recovered liberty. 
But, when evening drew near, 1 felt 
a paioful sense of loneliness, and was 
beginning to wish myself again on 
shipboarcl, when iny eyes were ra- 
vished by the siglit of one of the 
roost beautiful creatures 1 had ever 
beheld. She was sitting^ upon the 
bank of a small rivulet, with her ele- 
gant tail gracefully spread in a circle 
upon the ground close around lier, 
so as to a}ipear as thpugh she was 
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seated upon a cushion of rich black those of my own tribe ; but dien tliere 
and white fur. 1 approached as care- was a gentlenes# in lier nianners, and 
fully as possible ; but when within a lightness au^^i^gance in her every 
a few yards, she looked round, and movement, wl^i were perfectly be- 
utteriug a cry of alarm, started up witching, and which were doubtless 
and ran oft* to the adjacent woods, greatly enlianced by the splendid 
Had 1 pursued immediately, doubt- black and white ringtail, the recol- 
less 1 sliould have overtaken her; lection of which eveu now sometimes 
but I was paii^lysed. As site rose haunts my pillow, 
and fled, her tail streamed behind like We had spent some hours togethei\ 

that of a c.omet. Many a tail have 1 and 1 flattered myself that ml w:as 
seen since, but never one like that, going on favourably for me. Wa 
A lover’s description of his mistn^ss, were again ut the side of the rivulet, 
however, as 1 nave since hml fre- seated, side by side, beneath a low 
(jiient occasion to observe, is seldom spreading tree that overhung the wa- 
iuterestiug to any one else. 1 shall ter ; and she had, at my request, as- 
therefore only say, that she was the suiiied the same attitude as when I, 
handsomest of the riiigtailed spe- first saw her ; and f was gassing pas- 
cies, of whose very existence I w^is sionntely upon her, wbilo her eyes 
not jireviously aware. were modestly cast upon the grquml. 

A passion, whicli I then bedieved If ever 1 felt the tender passion, it 
would terminate only with my life, was at that moment ! But lw*as soon 
instantly took imssessiou of me. 1 to lie curc*d, and in a very different 
ran after Inn*, and in wild and tender way from what 1 had anticipated, 
accents, bt^sought lier to take pity Tiie very recollection makes my blood 
upon a poor soliUu-y b(»ing, far from run cold ! I was sitting, as before 
home, and in a strange laud. But all described, lost to everf eartldy thuig, 
reinainetl silent, save the coarse howl- save the beautiful Cim'ra, Avhen slid- 
ing of some unknown miirnals which denly I felt a sharp twitch across my 
dw<*lt in that country; and I passed two forejiaws, by which they were 
a sleeph'ss night in a tree, uiixioiisly perfectly hcmiinbed ; and, looking 
watching bir the morning, that I round, 1 beheld a monstrous animal 
might be enabled to seek tlu; mistress wdth a huge gi inning mouth, and 
of my afleet'ioiis, and offer her my blue ribbinl cheeks,f standing over 
vows. Ere the sun rose, 1 began the me witli a stick, 'ivith which he was 
search ; yet it was noonday ere wc about to re]>eat his blow. Resist- 
iiiet. shyness at first was ex- ance w:is out of the (juestioii against 

cessive ; but at length I ]>erKiuided such a baboon, and, therefore, I im- 
lier to bit quietly and listen to my mediately sprang aside, and made my 
story, at w'hich she felt much inte- escape, leaving Cinera to do the same, 
rested, though it was evident that she For some time 1 dared not veiitiiro 
doubted my word when 1 told her to look round ; but finding 1 tvas not 
that I liad crossed the sea. She then pursued, 1 at length halted to draw 
informed me that she likewise had breath, and then, costing my eyes to- 
lost sight of her own tribe and kind- wards Uic fatal spot, 1 beheld the hi- 
red, which had been alarmed and deous creature squatting by the side 
scattered by strange noises along the of Cinera, and alou‘iiig with her a pile 
shore, wliich I suspect were from of fruit which I had toiled hard to 
the guns of the ship. collect, and which 1 liad presented 

So there we were, alone in that to her as a pledge of the sincerity of 
wilderness ! And when two young my aflection. What was to be done f 
monkeys are left alone togetlior in a My whole frame trembled witli agoxiy* 
wood, what can be expected ? lliere I thought of taking a stone^and creejH 
was something singular about the ing slyly up the tree and letting it 
countenance of my dear Cinera,* fall upon the monster’s 'head ; out 
which 1 could not help Occasionally my paws hung powerless by iny side, 
wishing were more in ciiaracter with and refused to perform their ofiiee. 


* ** Pi'Mimea chieren, caudu cincta annulU ultnrnatim idbis et nigrSs.” The most 
cle^nt of the maiirauco sfMoles, and of a mild and harmless nature: 
t ** Simla Sphinx." Linn. 
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Tet « «poH ttr^mod t6 l>r» iipofi nw*, 
mxd I could not. tear my^lf from tlio 
spot. So I stood aloOT and gassed, 
^nd a gleam of liojje even thi*ii came 
ttpon me. He will soon have de» 
v^ed the fruit, thought I ; and as 
for ids being a rival in the beautiful 
ring-tail’s affections wdth a well-form- 
ed Md comely monkey like me, ihetf 

quite out of the question. 

I ivaa right respecting his appetite ; 
for the gormanaizing wretch would 
have cTunclied fifty times the ejuan- 
tlty between hts tremendous jaws ; 
but no opportunity was afforded me 
of judging whether he really had 
mifncient vanity to talk of love. At 
that period my eyes were particu- 
larly good; so that, though I was 
more than three hundred yards dis- 
tant, I plainly perceived a hideous, 
leering, liquonsli expression in his 
Countenance, as he looked tou'ards 
Cinera, and drew his right arm, from 
the elbow domi to the paw, across 
Ills frightful grinning mouth. “ By 
my native groves !” cried I, “ this is 
too much and such was tny agita- 
tion, that I plainly heard my Iteart 
thump against ray ribs. 

At this moment, however, there 
arose a strange outcry in the woods, 
which excited the attention of all 
parties. Cinera jumped upon her 
bind legs, and uttered a respondent 
shriek, at which the outi'ry ivas re- 
peated, and suddenly a large party 
of ringtails, who were doubtless her 
friends and relatives, nished fiirward 
Into the open ground. The baboon 
loolced sulkily round, and began his 
retreat by slowly and awkwardly 
lounging, and pretending occasion- 
ally to jiimp, along the banks of the 
ritTilet^ which, by a circuitous course, 
eame to the spot where 1 lay con- 
ceded. The fovdy ringtail*— now 
for ever lost to me— was instantly 
surrounded by her own tribe ; and 
there was such a confused chattering 
among them, that 1 in vain endea- 
voured to ascertaiii whether they 
were congratulating or acoldii^ the 
amiable truant. Amid the group, 
which had now grown very nume- 
rmis, I plainl V discern^ heir, as She 
stood alone in a sort of ring wKhdi 
they had formed round heri aitt4 she 
^peared to be addressinfr the mul- 
^e. Vfith intense feeHngs of 
anxiety, I observed that slie ^int^ 
in the direction which 1 took when 


scamperiT^ away from the baboon. 
Hofie and strange amlutfous dreams 
iiiHtautly arose within me. 1 per- 
ceived that she was a female of high 
rank among ftiem, and judged tliat I 
was the subject of her discourse. 
“ Dear cntatiire !” said 1 to myself, 
** she la no doubt endeavouring to 
describe my perfectMns, and asking 
her parents' consent to our happy 
union. It is evident that her race 
arc much hehiiul my own nation in 
the noble art of climbing; hut 1 will 
take pity upon their ignorance, and 
our young family shall be brought 
up according to the customs of Per- 
sia. In the meanwhile, I will, by 
long accounts of my tiuvels, and the 
display of my agility, astonish the 
natives, and, as a matter of course, 
I shall become their leader.” 

Such was my last soIihK|uy in that 
country; and it was scarcely termi- 
nated, when the wliole body of ring- 
tails uttered a simultaneous ytdl, and 
advanced towards tlu^ jilace of my 
retreat. Their grimaces were too 
cvichuitly hostile for me to wait the 
result; therefore, wlien they were 
within about a hundred yards, 1 rose 
up and fled, and, in an instant, all 
were in pursuit of me. I made* for the 
sea-shore, whc»re I had left the ship 
on the preceding day, and where she 
still fortunately lay at anchor. My 
fli|>ped was such' that I gained ground 
considerably of all the ringtails, 
whose yells were far behind when 1 
arriveil within half a mile of the 
water side; and then, and not till 
then, 1 took courage* to look back. 
Never shall I forget the liorror which 
then took possession of me! Not 
twenty yards in my rear was. that 
detestable ribbed-nose baboon wlio 
had driven me from happiness. He 
had joined, unknown to me*, in the 
chase, and at every bound, notwith- 
standing his apparent chimsiness, 

f alned upon me; and what made 
ira still more horrible was the brnn- 
idishii^ of that fearful stick, the pain- 
ful effects of which I had already 
experienced. On he came, and 
nearer and vet nearer 1 beai^ the 
bounding or his hind legs, and the 
whirring of that awful weapon ! Still 
1 strained every nerve, and the 
ground appeared to fly from under 
me; but all my exertiou seemed vain 
— tJie monster was now so close that 
1 expected every tmund would bring 
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tiim on my tail. 1 heard him draw 
his breatli, and fancied that the hot 
and impure air, wiiich issued from 
his mouth, warn^ed the nape of my 
neck. Fear added to my 

flight — I saw nothing— 1 knew no- 
thing— 1 cared for nothing death 
itself was nothin|^, so tliat I might 
escape from ttat inconceivable hor- 
ror! To all that happened after- 
wards 1 was illsenHibl(^ 1 made one 
tremendous bound— it jieemed as 
though I had leaped beyond the li- 
mits of earth, and was careering it 
amid the clouds — then came a noise 
m of thunder, ami anon a yell of 
agony more piercing than the cry of 
ten thoiiMand cats, and then all tvas 
-darkness — sudden and unusual dark- 
ness ; — for my eyes w^cre open, and 
my limbs continued in full activity, 
yet without jjerforniing their duty ; 
for the ground was gone from be- 
neath nie, and the liglit of day had 
closed u])on me. 1 had jumped into 
the sea ! 

Tlie noises which I had heard in 
my descent wer«* the firing of a gun, 
and tlr^ consequent cry of niy wound- 
ed pursuer. One of the shi]»’s boats 

a >ened to be at the usual place of 
ing at the moment ; niia by the 
exertions of the crew, 1 was snatclnnl 
from a watery grave, after I had res- 
cued myself, by niy agility and that 
desjjerate leap, from tlie great blue- 
nosed baboon. 

The revulsion which had taken 
place in niy feelings was extraordi- 
nary; for immediately I found myself 
safe on shipboard, 1 would not have 
given a rotten nut for my hitherto 
beloved ('iiiera. She became as no- 
tiiiag to me ; nay, the recollection of 
iier, for some time after this adven- 
ture, was absolutely disgusting; so 
that I really tliink, had she at that 
period hoen delivered up to me, 1 
should have contrived to throw her 
overboai*d. Reflection has, since that 
time, led me to do justice to her^od 
equalities ; for, after all, she dia but 
submit to the c^idatice of her pa- 
rents and friends, and is most likely 
long since married to some one in 
her ovn\ sphere of life. I question 
' much, indeed, whether one bred up 
In the evident barbarity of the ring- 
tails would ever have made a fit 
companion for me. But — lot that 
pass. 

I sbaU only add^ iHM my lore was 


completely dimpled when hope va- 
nished ; from my own ex- 

perience, I M'^nvmeed'that a stick, 
properly applred, and a good duck- 
ing, would do more towards oudng 
young monkeys, who fancy they are 
dying for love, than any other reme- 
dy with which 1 am'aequainted. 

My own occasional lowness of spi- 
rits at the present period, however, 
proceeds, I- am convinced, from very 
different causes. Alone as I am, m a 
country far distant from the place of 
my birth and early associations, 1 can- 
not avoid rec^oll ecting that such things 
were ; and a sigh wfll sometimes es- 
cape me when I reflect that the i*emain- 
der of my days must be spent among 
beings so artificial as the human race. 

1 am disgusted with their vain boast- 
ings. To hear them talk, one would 
really imagine that they were all per- 
fection; and yet they are indebted 
to the beasts of the field and tlie 
birds of the air, and even to poor 
miserable wonns, foff their outward 
skins, their own being of such a 
wretcdied texture as to be nearly 
useless ; and, strange as it may seem 
to animals ivho have been clad by 
nature, these borrowed coverings are 
a chief source of pride to the crea- 
tures called men and women. The 
greater part of their lives is spent in 
putting them off and on, and endea- 
vouring to procure a greater variety, 
in which to strut about and endeavour 
to imitate the monkey tribe. But 
their imitations are perfectly ridicu- 
lous, and never can approach the 
graceful and natural agility of our 
tribes, which they, notwithstanding, 
affect to consider as beneath them ! 

It would be an endless task to re- 
count all the follies of their various 
attempts at concealing their natural 
deformity. Tire males, having no tail 
of their own, decorate themselves with 
one made from the wool of sheep ; 
and so ignorant are they of the real 
and native elegance of this append- 
age, that they split it into two pieces, 
which hang uselessly daoglingbehind 
them ! Tne variety of these mock 
’ upper skins worn by the femalcss is 
yet infiiiitelygreater; a circitinstance 
the more remarkable, because that 
sex have for lessocoaeion for conceal- 
ing die fr parsoUB* Indeed, I have seen 
seme of them who need not fear a 
comparison vrlth the comeliest of our 
own tribes* they hmre far more 
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iuitun4 vivacity tYiau the lualos, are 
lauriA mere kuid aud.<aiaiuble in 
iUs^Aosit,ion>^ and, partiwlarly when 
y4Miitg>evii)oe a pai'iialicyfor uie iiiou- 
ill general, which has fre- 
quantly heini a source of auiuseineut 
ta tne^' Tlieir shorn skins are usually 
of various colours, but geiiej'ally so 
iirrauged as to iiulicaU* that they wish 
to look like birds, while their mates 
endeavour, as uiucli as .possible, to 
appear like us, 

« « * ‘ * « 

It was my luUrortuue, in early lifis 
to foil into the hands of this species 
of animals, of whose existeiure no 
one, in the extensive disUicts belong- 
iug Ui our ti'ibes, was previously 
aware : and it lius been iny lot, witli 
sonic few brief iiittu'vals, to remain 
atiiong tlieiii ever since. 1 am now 
grown old and grey in capti \ ity ; but I 
shall not indulge in the natural garru- 
lity of old age to such an extent as to 
write all the events of tny eventful 
life, notwithstanding tliat hope souic- 
tiiues wliisperS flattiTiiigly in iiiiiie 
that many monkeys" will peruse 
thesereminisceiices ivitli interest and 
gratihcaiion, if not with advantage. 

# . * * * 

.It h ackiioivledgeti by all, that the 
earth lias undergone strange and di- 
vers, revolutions, not only as it re- 
gards o.^gaiiic formation, and the 
changes coustmitly in prognrss by 
the agency of rivers, floods, seoivaud 
Hiibierramuin flres, but in the power 
held by differ out animals over ex- 
touslve tracts upon its surface. Long 
before .man was Imown, our tribes 
possessed a wide and undisputed 
sway pxev regions now disflgured in 
a.atraiigo manner by lybat arc called 
houses^ liUle dirty hillocks with liplea 
in iheiiiiTo’om wheueu auioke issues, 
as if in petty imitation of a volcano. 
Men dwell ^ Ujese» and Itave so in- 
creased in for ,tlic last few 

miturioR, tiittt it, really Jbacoin^ a 
Kcrions question how their encroscl^ 
meuts are to be put a.gtop to,a<^ as 
to preserve upon the . face of the 
eartli a suflicient space, for, the abpii- 
gtnal iahabitaiLts. Sofitetiii^^lt fee- 
ing of despair ,comes over mo wfton 
Jlwk on the present statgiof 
I am haunted with 
almo^ amouming to cotivl4ioa, 
that lam doomed to \w the lasti^on- 
; key. But it may not be so I Ilia 
tj^ of man, IftaUmt oJF the lions. 


tigers, and elepliaiits, must liave an 
end : and then our tribes may again 
be in tlie ascendant. Why they sli^ld 
not now be sp 1 caiinq^ conceive, un- 
less it be, frotii^a want of union among 
ourselves ; for such is the cowardice 
of the human race, that even I, old 
and decrepid as 1 am, liave put half 
a doxeu to flight by.>|wn*ly sliewiug 
my U^eth, and could 3ear the whole 
house W'liere I am ,^iow writing 
in live iiiinutos, were it not that 1 
And their services convenient in this 
strange cou^y, where there arc; few 
trees, and scarcely any fruit worth 
gatliering. So 1 employ them to 
bring me food from better cliinuU^s, 
and, tijioti Ui(^ whole, have little rea- 
son to complain of their neglect, 
lint it was not always Ifiiis. 1 have 
undergone many liai'dsiilpH, particu- 
larly alter my first arrival in this 
country, which they call Great 
Britain, altiioiigh it is but a small 
isiiuid, and a mere s|>eck when com- 
pared with other nations. Bui the 
inhabitants possess a great deal 4 »(’ 
influence among tlieir kind, owing, 
it is said, principally to certain cd 
tiiein called sailors. And 1 am in- 
clined to believe the fact, partly be- 
cause I liave had opportunities iif 
witnessing the bravery of that class 
ofimojand received many attentions 
from them during my voyage here; 
but, principally, bc^caiise the gejie- 
rality of them have a reali igil, ( v\ hii li, 
however, grows out of fteir liend!) 
and ure very expert in the noble 
science of climbing. 

1 am aware that many tilings u liicli 
1 may sUite W'lll probably startle 
monkeys of a future age; but 1 lon- 
sider myself as jierformiuga duty for 
the bmieflt of future gciieratiouM. 
FuXure generations did 1 say ? What, 
and if there should be no more! 
Again that di*eadful appiv^hension 
comes over me ! Cold and chill, and 
sbuddcriugly, it creeps throughout 
my wliole system — it shakes me to 
contr^aiid again my blood re- 
tiinis Uiroiibiag, boiling, and rusli- 
ipg tliroiigh my veins, my brain feels 
scprc|ied,aad In vainlseek to qiienrb 
III tears those torments which in- 
wardly consume me> as 1 tliiak on 
my bittiv doma of d^olatlou. Aud 
am IJndeed ta be the last monkey ? 
No; 1 will not a4iatit the Idea, not- 
wfilistondlng the' fruitless researcli 
wbicii 1 lu|Vie prosecuted for years 
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to diNC‘oi»«Y ono of my owti khirt. 
Still, niothinkH, KOine portion of bur 
race must oxist iir the enjoyment of 
liberty and iii(|epcndci;|£e,'baHkm^ in 
the rayH of llic gtMiuin^fhonkey nun, 
(for here they have one tvhich Hcarce- 
ly emits any warmth,) or f2:amboliinp; 
ill the delicious shade of friift-bcar- 
in^ forests. the picture Is too 
painful for iftO' to follow up. It re- 
ctal Is to me ti|f; charms of my dearest 
Keeba, my first love, and the gi’ace- 
fiil activity of Monicha, my second, 
and the aniialile playfumess of Simi- 
ana, my third, and the delicately re- 
fined taste of ( lercopitlu'ca, iny fourth, 
whose heart I won one inorninp; by 
a prewMit of two moths, and a biM'tle 
of iiiuisunldiinensioris; and myfifth — 
alas ! here |]^miory fails me — 1 <*an- 
not exactly recollect who was iiiy 
fifth — But it is no matter; for ]ier- 
haps, aftiM* all, it scarcely becomes 
the "ravity of a^e and ijrey hairs to 
dilate on such subjects. 

Let me be serioub^ and write of 
more important conOetiisand events, 
so that my rnanuHcript may prove a 
treasure of iiistTuctioii and amuse- 
ment to the fortunate monkey into 
wliose^ haiuN it may fall, and my 
name and memory be cherished in 
rtfter First, then, of my name. 

1 am known in this climate by tliat 
of Jocko, ail appellation *!:iveii to me 
by the human race, who thereby 
evinced t^ir denloi-able iMoraiice, 
since cvety well-iiiformctl monkey 
know^s that l’onp:o* and Jocko are 
tin? names of nnimnls very diflerent 
from us, and, as 1 have ascertained 
by comparison, beariiii^ aniuch great- 
i^r aifinity to man, and consequently, 
every way inferior to tw in the scale 
of nrvtnrc. Indeed the only striking 
siinihirity bctW'een man and our 
tribes appeal's to be tlic reciprocal 
taste for imitatingcaeh other ; a todlisli 
propensity, to wtiicli, in iiiy younger 
days, 1 was much addicted, 'and 
ivinch, to confess my folly,' was the 
cause of my cantivit}% It happened 
in this wise. VVe were suting, a 
whole troop of ns, in calm' and ra- 
tional chat, under the alieltef of a 
noble baiiyanstree, whicb threw its 
hundred stems and thousand roots 
into the eanh^and its mllHonbranches, 
curving in beauty, into the upper air. 


of an OtdMonkrtf, 

There wOfe ihe^Wilendid and gaudy- 
dolotired mtdfc' I!l«*niug thcniselvcs 
ill iraiichiff^/ahd thero were we, 
fitting 111 picuhifesque ^oups, aihid 
the verdant foliage, with ^ir 
our sweethearts, and oUr little ofies ; 
sometimes cracking a joke,aiid^ome* 
times cracking a nut, or regaling 
upon the various dainties with udiich 
our yioijches were stored. Sudden- 
ly ail alarm was given by our senti- 
nels of the approach of strangoi*. 
We were instantly upon tlie a^rt, 
and, to our ustoiiishmeiit, perceived 
about half a score animals of dif- 
ferent and extraordinary colours ad- 
vancing upon their bind legs, some 
with split tails, and sonic with tho 
little single tail growing out of then* 
bead, as before described. Their 
beads were almost all diflerent in 
form ; om* was small and flat, another 
large and round, like a huge gourd; 
a tliird, long and high, with a tuft of 
feathers at the top; and a fourth, 
with the sides scpiqjpzed togcllier, 
and curved like a cresset moon itS 
vefsed. All, however, were unna- 
tural, and we ga/.ed upon them, fiU’ 
some time, with various feelings, ac- 
cording r5 our dilTercnt teni|)era- 
inents. For my own part, I must say 
that Ididnotsbarcmthcalai'in visible 
in many connlenances around me ; a 
strong feeling of Curiosity swallowed 
up every other emotion, kiid I kept my 
eye intently fixed upon the intruders, 
who, for some time, appeared to bo 
totally unconscious of our vicinity. 

At length some of our females, in 
spite of strict orders to the contrary, 
found it impossible to keeii their 
tongues quiet any longer, and IjCgan 
a-jtibb<sring, which drew the aiien- 
doniof tlie strange creatures upon us. 
It was miw useless to hesitate, so we 
aW !mttn*diately joined in the cry of 
our tribe, and warned the intrudeta 
not to approach nesirev, upon 
peril, ch' they must abide the 
seqtiertces. 

The animals, however, peraktM, 
in spite of all 'our vociterfttlO^I, 
whicii they only aepHed by fl lArnigo 
sort of CDckThi& witfeh I huit hlnee 
found is catted lAcugbing, idKl« dia- 
cordaut aiifit Is field njr tfi^<m in 
hi^ osttoiatldii, as a tmctuliir pHri- 
legc Of Atfflr sp^s. 


* Tho greater mi amalWr Rpkte of C^ng-^tang* 
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When they had coint* iindor the 
shade of our banyan, wc ga\ o them 
notice to (juit, in a manner which it 
Was impossible to misunderstand, 
iiaii^y,1[)y pcltiiijr tliem with sticks 
anoatones, whicli we had previous- 
ly collected, and other convenient 
missiles. For some time, notwith- 
standing, they kept their ground, and 
continued the cjickliiig as before, va- 
ried occasionally by a sharp noise 
made by claj)ping their forepaws to- 
getJier. One among them attempted 
to climb into the tree ; but his cluin- 
siiiess was perfectly ridiculous, and 
amused us exceedingly. So much 
indeed was I delighted, that I jiimj)- 
ed and squeake<l, and nearly fell off 
the branch on Avhicli 1 sat. Never, 
that I recollect, wan 1 in liiglier 
spirits. I considered the animals be- 
low us, in every respect beneath 
me ; and in mere waritonness, took 
deliberate aim at the one with a half- 
moon head, whom 1 hit with part of 
a cocoa nutshell in the cheek, wheiv- 
at he appeared to be much exaspera- 
ted, aiKl immediately seized what 1 
then fancied was a stick, from one of 
Ids companions, and pointed it to- 
wards me. The inaniier in which he 
did this was, as I thought, exceedingly 
preposterous; for he, held it as H to 
make me believe that it formed part 
of his own nose. I was much asto- 
nislied, however, Wh<»n a great noise, 
as of thunder, issued out of the end, 
with a cloud of dust, and my wife, 
who was close by my side, began to 
scream, and tumbled out of the tree. 
I attributed the fall to h(*r oavii clum- 
siness, as she was an awkward mon- 
key ; and, to say the tnith, we had 
not Jivf»d JiappiJy tf>getlicr for some 
time, for she was considerably larger 
tlian myself, and had given me a 
severe beating only the day before. 
When I naw her lying on tin* ground, 
and perfectly quieb 1 knew she must 
he dead, being IsMsfied that nothing 
less would have (piieted her; and! 
felt iny mind greatly relieved, and 
began to look round among our troop 
for another mate. 

In the meanwhile, the new-comers 
below began pulling my dead old 
wife about in a strange manner, turn- 
ing her round aiid round, and jablier- 
ing to each other. At first I fancied 
they were going to eat her; but, at 
length, they laid her down,aiid I was 
glad to pereeii^e that tiiey had not 


liad tlic sense to take the fruit wdiieh 
was ill her pouch, and which 1 re- 
solved to make my own immediate- 
ly on their departure; for, it is one 
tiling to Jose one's wife, and another 
to be deprived of her projierty. 

The strange creatures now clus- 
tered together, and began to eat and 
drink, after an extraordinary fashion, 
out of the shells of cocoa nuts and 
large gourds. Tlieir mode of drink- 
ing out of the latter particularly in- 
terested us; and, wdieii they went 
away, wt^ wij^ somewhat surprised 
to observe that they left several bc- 
Idiid them standing on the ground. 

Perhaps my spirits were somewhat 
elevated in consequence, of my wife’s 
fall. Be that as it may, 1 was one of 
the first to deseend ami examine the 
hollow gourds left by the stnuigers ; 
and I was aecompaiiied by several 
young females of our tribe, who bad 
witnessed Glumdalla’s accident, and 
therefore knew that I was at liberty 
to attend tlieni. Tlie things were 
liJilf filled with what seemed to bo 
water; so following our natural imi- 
tative jnojiensity, we either lifted 
them in our forepaws, or dipped in 
our heads and began to drink, as the 
strange animals had done. In a > ery 
short space of time, I felt myself un- 
usually ^ igoroiis and acti\ e : it seem- 
ed to me as though 1 was larger and 
Hi longer than any of our troop; and 
my courage was siicli, tliat I almost 
wished my old wife alive again, that 
1 might return the drubbings slie had 
given me. My eompsmioiis likewise 
appeared to have umlergone a change. 
The females seemed liaiidsomer, and 
the iiiales uglier than usual ; but all 
tvere merry and clamorous ; and, in- 
deed, it ajipeared as though wc were 
trying which should make the most 
noise, and most frequently get jios- 
session of the gourds to imitate the 
strangers. 

1 have a very confused recollec- 
tion of the manner in which that 
eventful scene terminated. There 
was some quarrelKng, 1 remember, 
among us, and we fought ; but 1 have 
no idea what it was about. The last 
thing that I can call to tniud appears 
like a dream ; and 1 should ever liav o 
believed it nothing more*, but for the 
deplorable eouseiprences, by which 
the whole tenor of my life has been 
changed. It Heem^d as though the 
sti*aiige and great auiuialH suddenly 
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camo upon us; but tljc*ir lutiiiupi* 
wjiH aUo»otlH‘r (littVrrnt iroin that 
wliirli they had pnictiHcd on their 
(irst visit. fTis^ciui of utjoviiig slowly 
as lM*fon‘, they now flew about, like 
birds, in every direction; and 1 was 
astoiiisluMl to see them overtake and 
lay hold of several of the most active 
among us. At length one approach- 
ed me, and stretched out his long 
fore])aw. R^istance against such 
a monster was not. to be thought of. 

1 therefore* ran towards a stem of the 
banyan, which 1 unac(‘Otintab1y miss- 
ed ; but ill a v(*ry short lime I laid 
hohl of another, wliich J thought to 
climb with tin* speed of lightning; 
when, to my great amazement., the 
whole tree Jiad suddenly grown to 
such a Indghtthat its branches were 
above the clouds, which I ])laiuly 
perceived rolling b<»lween me and 
them. Overcome by tho dread of 
my |iijrsuer,and this appalling change 
in llie face of nature, my limbs re- 
fused to pei form tlieir oflice — I fell, 
exhausted, to the grouinl, and all re- 
mains a blank on the tablet of me- 
mory, from that moment till 1 awoke, 
ill and f(*veiibli, and surroundf'd by 
the liuinaii species. 

It seems that tlie liquid which they 
had h*ft ill the ealibashes ( as they call 
tbein)n'a.s of an intoxicating nature, 
and liad deprived us of tlie use tif 
our faculties. 1 bad got drunk. What 
“ drunk” means, together with many 
other terms and tbiiigs unknown 
among us, shall be explained in a 
glossary, which I shall annex to this 
niaiiuKcript, for the benefit of all iii- 
(pdsitive monkeys. 

Tin* cruelty of thus depriving us 
of our Minuses, for tin* sake of after- 
wards taking us prisoners, must ap- 

E ear to the Veader as most cxecra- 
1e. But, to do justice to the hu- 
man race, they do not consider the 
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former any pfinisbmeijt; on the con- 
trary, it is., an infliction' which they 
constautly practise on their dearest 
friends, and nothing seems to affpi'd 
them greater pleasure. Tlieyliteet 
togetlu*!* frequently in laage bodies 
for this very puiqioso; and at tho 
comm(‘iic(;ment of theJr proceedings, 
I have somclitnes been (juite stai'tlcd 
at their very close resemblance to us, 
its they sit and grin and nod at each 
other; but, after a while, they be- 
come aw'kward and stupid, and are 
not flt to be compai’cd with the 
meanest of onr tribes. The only mo- 
tiv e that 1 guess for tliis strange prac- 
ti<‘e is, tliat they theniby get rid, for 
a time, of a v ery troublesome tiling 
which they call " reason,” about 
wliich they are eternally chattering, 
and pretending that it is sometliing 
suiKU’ior to our instinct. 

Vviiat the precise nature of this 
boasted “ reason” is, I have never 
been able satisfactorily to decide. It 
is, however, somewlwt remarkable, 
tiiat whenever a man has lost wliat 
little falls to his share, in one of these 
drinking bouts, lie id ways imagines 
that he is possessed of much more 
than any one else^ and believes him- 
self the only animal tit to rule over 
Ids tribe. One can hai’dly conceive 
any tiling more ridiculous. If they 
ha<l any quality atail comparable with 
instinct, it would be impossible for 
them to fall twice into such a stupid 
error; for they really make them- 
selves quite ill by tins foolish cus- 
tom; and 1 have heard that some 
even hasten their death, and make 
their lives mis(*rablc thereby. Yet, 
while they arc at , it, tliey every 
now and tlicn interrupt the general 
course of conversation, and cry out 
" Health !” But enough of this folly I 

# * * * 
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At oi»c tiulo it was a proof of the 
truti^sof any tJiiiiir, however impro- 
bable it app<*nr, that it was in 
print. Allegory itself became real 
the inonient it came forth in types, 
and a mere supposition in inaitu- 
script issued with the dignity of liis- 
tory from the press. Sow* indeed 
tlie case is greatly altered. 1 very 
seldom believe above «»nc lialf of 
what 1 liQar, and refuse niy credeni*e 
entirely to any thiiiir I read. Bj' j)er- 
sisting in this resolution, 1 a\oid 
numberless mistakes. I follow my 
own judgment, without being misled 
by the prejudices of others ; and now 
the accounts of BlooniHeld’s piety 
and llowlamrs Kalydor, Siinincr's 
learning and Warrmi’s bhacking, are 
viewed with the same respect as the 
veracious chronicles of Gulliver and 
Munchausen, in former times liiia- 
giuatiou was thd mark of the poet, as 
well as his privilege ; hut now, pro- 
ser and bard, writers of essays and 
writers of ei)icH, arc equally devoUMl 
to iictioii and romance. Descriptions 
even of scenery, which any one may 
see for himself, are not free from this 
besetting sin ; c^c.ades spout up in 
the page whicJi were nev<!r visible 
in the landscape, and rivers glide* in 
silvery meanders through winding 
sentences iti prin^ which never Were 
beard of in the neighbourhood where 
the scene is laid. The country lias 
been the most fruitful theme of fan- 
ciful declamation from Horace’s days 
till now — woods have been clothed 
in everlasting verdure by authors 
whose ideas of a forest arc fonned 
from tlie dusty trees of some suburb- 
an villa— heldts whether in May or 
December, have been loaded with 
perennial ilowci^, and the couiitiy, 
111 all climates fpilil all times, has 

nourished, according to our novelists 
and romancers, in peqictual c4iarms. 
Wo sooner has Mrs Aracliife descri- 
bed tile smiling vales and clear skies 
Italy, tlian tlie sublime Mr Joseph 
rox gives ii» tfie airs Lapland, 
breathing witli equal softness over 
the laurel groves of that delicious 
region; daisies hurst forth on the 
summits of the Andes, to reward the 
labours ot Mr Francis Lathom, and 
nightingales sing m cvei 7 liecige of 
the tlower-cnawelled fields of Libe- 


ria, to bless die listening oar of Anne 
of Swansea. Strange effect of a re- 
sidence in Grub-street ! The cries 
of London, wliieli fall liarshly on the 
outward ear, are changed, by some 
unaccountable power, into the me- 
lody of birds aiul the gush of water- 
falls; the breezes of Arabia wbisper 
in dulcet music through the uii- 
mended pauei and every sound and 
sight in that lofty cliaml)(*r is trniis- 
fohned in a iiionieiit into soine- 
diiiig rural and picturesque. Who, 
in reading an account of the fragrant 
meads and dewy uplands in which 
every volume is certain to abound, 
would imagine that lie was in danger, 
at every step, of spraining his aiikh*. 
in some lialf-hidden rut, of being 
stiingby unnumbered nettles, pricked 
by a tiiouscand thorns, and, finally, of 
being run through the liody liy the 
long sharp horns of some outrageous 
cow, or trodden to death by the hoofs 
of some prodigious hull ? Vet to all 
these aecidents,and a hundred others, 
he is liable in the very scem*s wliieh 
look so harmless and inviting in de- 
scription. And babbling rills nie 
scarcely less liable to objection, 
though so warmly and uiianiinously 
applauded by bards and (Cockneys. 
'1 he Romans, to be sure, managed to 
add some more pleasing circumslaii- 
ces to their mends and ri\erH than 
our northern fancies have liithcrto 
devised. Every stream that mur- 
mured gently down the valley, or run 
sparkling through the plain, was the 
habitation of some riynqih clothed in 
ethen;al beauty. Every secluded nook 
formed by the windings of the river, 
was hallowed to their imaginations 
as the resting-place of the Guardian 
Naiad ; — every deep recess where 
the osier bent over the sti'eam, or the 
willow cast its shade ujion the wa- 
ters, was tlie bower where she re- 
tired to shade hersalf at noon ; and 
the wanderer along the hunks heard 
the wliispers of her voice in every 
ripple of the current, or caught the 
flashing whiteness of lier naked limbs 
in every crest of foam that glistened 
for an instant against the rock. B ut 
surely in our days iJie cose is mise- 
rably al tered. Naiod^^mortal o r eth e- 
real-— who should pellucid 
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or float down Uh stono-encunibered 
channel, would be I’ouiid drowned 
some, morning on the bank of her 
own river, with her lovely body 
bruised and disHs^ured by bumping 
against the roots of trees, her eyes 
kiioc’ked out by the stakes of a fish- 
ing-net, an<l her nose entirely bitten 
oft by the previous winter’s frost. 
And yet j)eoide persist, beneath such 
a cliiiiute as ours, in giving the same 
praises to gentle waters and s])ring- 
iijg fountains which were applicable 
enough to the l\.‘neus or Hlandusia, 
but hav(; certainly no connexion with 
the riinibling, roaring, dashing tor- 
n'uts ICC hear of, carrying away 
bridges, and drowning men, women, 
ami ('liildifui ; whih' hay, (‘orn, and 
furniture, ]>igK, chests of drawers, 
and crockery-n'are, float on its de- 
structive billows in undistinguish- 
able <‘i»iifusi4ui. Th<*re is something 
to nn», ulK'rly di'tosudile in the cha- 
racter of a river. When it s<»ejiis 
smooth and (]ui(‘t, it is only acting 
the hypocrite, and gains our conli- 
denci^ and esteem by an appearance 
of ]>eac(‘ableiiess and good order, 
lliat it may overwhelm us the more 
easily whenevm* it g(*ts tin*, power, 
in summer, it scenis to be labour- 
ing under disabilities; the faint gur- 
gle ill its throat, which gets dry trom 
so constantly crying out for water, 
moves us with c<»iiipassioii, and we 
can surely dread no danger from one 
so hutiihled and exhausted. But be- 
hold ! the moniciit his prayer is 
granted, and his r<*strictioiJs with- 
drawn, oft' rushes tlie Jesuitical 
Hcotimlrel in every direction, empty- 
ing tlie farm-yard, entering and de- 
stroying tlie peaceful cottage, spri'ad- 
ing Vear and desolation all over the 
eouiitry, and even sapping the foun- 
dation of tlie grey turreted church, 
which has been the pride and admi- 
ration of the village lor centuries be- 
I’ore. All social intercourse is cut 
oft' ; tlie banks arc totally destroyed ; 
and who is to rediiipe tliis violent ami 
lawless agitator, now grown strong 
and formidable, within his ancient 
and legitimate bounds ? 

At all seasons of the year the coun- 
try is dull and uninteresting, but 
about the dreary month of Decem- 
ber, to every one but u regular sports- 
man, h becomes altogetlier intoler- 
able. To bitn time passes pleasantly 
ouough. He begins hi^ labours cefijr 


in the moroii^l^tfk^ wades, climbs, 
and stumbles, driazle and dark- 
ness close in ^ after all which 
wearisome and Iftbolibllh exertion ho 
finds he has slaughtered sUtid^taM 
of game, besides shooting his moiir- 
ite Ponto, and slightly wounding the 
gamekeeper. He then gets home to 
dinner, relates the wonders of his 
aim, and in the third bottle, and four- 
teenth edition of bow he shot the 
pheasant, lie suddenly stops short in 
ids story, loses his memory and his 
seat together, and awakens next 
itioriiing on the outside of liis bed, 
with ids shoes still on his feet, and a 
flavour in his mouth, with r(>gard to 
which the tenth commandment is in 
no danger of being broken. Tlie 
day’s exploits of a boisterous red- 
faced Nimrod bear a great vesein- 
blance to those of brotlier Ramrod. 
Instead of disabling a gamekeeper, 
lie only dislocates ids collar in per- 
forming an in voluntary somerset over 
a hedge ; but if he esfvapcs this dan- 

f er. Ids fatigue, conversation, and 
nale, are ]>retty nearly the sami*. 
Last winter — who does not re- 
member it, with all its coneomitants 
of snow and storms ? — solitude and 
the country oppressed me, till the 
idglitimu’e, which regularly carried 
me over pri'cipices and ]dts, or shook 
me into a blazing furnace, was a sort 
of relief from the dreamless ennui of 
iny waking thoughts. Various ]daiis 
occurred to me U> get oiiit of llie hor- 
rors of iny situation. Marriage, stran- 
gulation, and a razor, all presenteil 
themselves in turn, but 1 found 1 had 
not sufficient firmness of nerve to 
avail myself of any of these expedi- 
ents, Tlie Slough of Despond spread 
its world of waters in front of iny 
door, the window was afflicted with 
a sw^eating sickness of rain and hail 
in all its panes. Night came on be- 
fore I was w'cll awiva that daylijo^ 
had commenced ; and crows cawing, 
rain Nplasldiig, and wind howling, 
formed a most agreeable conoe^ to 
which Isat and listened in loneliness, 
wondering all iho time li*)Nit the de- 
vil tempted me to reimdn a single 
week in the country after June. 
Away, away I«the coach and 1 upon 
ih<^ pillions of the wind^ and 
Bath, with its unnumbered lamps, 
glowing like a single Ifie of stars in 
Uie higli blue firmameA of Luis- 
dowihpiftsented itself, tomy longing 
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oyee. Ten mtniiti>H nfti’r 1 had feft 
iiiy Heat upon tjhe box, 1 found my- 
self as coinfbrtable ns if w inter had 
beeai banished to the Pole, and Ute 
11 ^ 01 ^' lius ex])iiii^;^e<l from the Dic- 
tio^ry of Nature. 

Ih there a happier hour in tlie re- 
(Hdleetion of a human beinc; than that 
in whieb, after a <*old seat on the out- 
side of the mail, with the wind whist- 
ling round the enormous hat of the 
eoadiman, juttiiiff past the promon- 
tory of his shoulder, and doubling 
the* rape so as to eome with full 
force on your unprotected visage, 
you at last airive in the 4*offee-rooiii, 
with fires blaziii^S gas shining, clean 
sanded floors, and a couple of* grilled 
f4»wls smoking in a quiet box for your 
own ]>ecijliar entertainment, fliuiked 
with a huge hirlas of Meux's owm, 
and succeeded by toasted cheese, and 
an (ifl libitum of coguiac and water ? 
Moments such as these iie\ er depart 
fr<‘iTi the memory. ( )ld men of eighty 
years of age riunemher (after their 
sainted wives are (piielly forgotten), 
the Jiot supi>ers w'hicli enchanted 
tlMPin after cold and travelling sixty 
years before. The eye of one of 
these, wdiicli is dimly fixed on the 
wJiite head of his youngest grand- 
daughter, and scarcely distinguishes 
the fiaxeii ringlets on which Jiis 
jialsicd hand is laid, sees quite dis- 
tinctly the beef-st(^ks wiiicii cheer- 
ed him that dreadfully cold night 
ill November when he returned 
from Loudon in the year 1709. With 
jiretcriiatiiral vision he beholds the 
foam of the tankard, and recollects 
even the individual features of the 
fowl, the breast melting in loveli- 
ness and grmy, the parson's nose 
lying half hid beneath the odorife- 
rous ocean, and the mushrooms scat- 
tercil over its surface, as the Isles of 
Greece repose on the bosom of the 
blue yLgean.^;* All these memories 
conic \ ividly back upon his heart ; and, 
ill the gradual failiiigof nature— -in the 
dei'ay of his fancy, and bhinfiiig of 
his feelings— the. suppers of his youth 
are the only ties which still bind him 
to his fellows. Yes! till the last 
pulse of }iaiii in my gouty toe, before 
it follows my other foot into the 
grave — ^tiJl M(3iuory comes to tlie 
last page of lier day-book, and Death 
writes Finis to all the accounts of life 
— 'itiiall I rmftember, with a pensive 
loid melandiuiy eatisfacUoui the pe* 
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titu ifovpers of tlie Castle and Ball ! 
Thomas's browm wig and the bald 
pate of Bob shall he equally dear to 
iijy heai't; aud whisky punch shall 
be to me a blank in the creation ere 
1 forget one smile of the loveliest 
bai*-niaid and best maker of toddy in 
the King's wide doiuinioiis. On one 
occasioii, and <»iie only, 1 established 
myself at a boarding-house ; but great 
and manifold are tlie dangers and 
discomforts of tliat situation. For 
tlie iirst two days 1 sal at dinner next 
to a young lady, who ]mid me the 
most marvellous atleutioiis. Smiles 
followed my commoiK^st remarks; 
xind, such is the force of good-uature, 
1 almost began to fancy, in spite of 
a squint, and an unusual firoloiiga- 
tion of the nasal feature, that she 
was interesting and pretty. A fri(»nd 
of mine, wln) had received a call to 
repentance just before marrying a 
lady of great piety and fortune, was 
very desirous of effe<-ting a similar 
conversion ujion me; and, on my 
dining with him, he reasoned lory 
deeply on the ugliness of vice, and 
the beauty of virtue, magnifying at 
the same time the charms of iem- 
piwance, till, in the middle of a sen- 
tence about matrimony and hell, Ids 
eyes grew glazed, his mouth opmied 
to a superhunnin w idth, and, about 
the same moiiieiit, a confusion (‘nine 
on my own tliouglils, for whii h L 
Jiave never been able to acc'ouiit. 1 
recollect, however, that I left him 
with tears running dowui his 4'heeks, 
multeriiig something whicJi sound- 
ed very like a bong. On arriving 
at my teinporaiy domicile, 1 Imr- 
ried as rapidly and utiostentxitioiiH- 
]y as possible up stairs, but unluck- 
ily ciicoiinUu’ed some one in 'my 
progrebs — rank, name, aud denomi- 
nation to me unknown. Oblivion 
rests on what 1 said on that ocTasion, 
aud all my cnbrts to rememher only 
involve me in greater uncertainty 
and forgetfulness. Next morning, 
what deep silence brooded over the 
breakfast table— what awful dignity 
gloomed u])on every brow ! — alas ! 
even my smiling fiiend Hmiled and 
W'8s attentive to me no lum'e. She, 
it appeared, had been my fair inter- 
locutor in my hurried ascent to my 
couch ; and f rom what I gathered from 
tiie hints of the disconsolate damsel 
herself, and the hostess's guarded 
cn^itinosy I began to discover that 1 
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had been Komewlial too polite and 
<*()ni|>limontary, and even raved a 
f(reat deal aln»ut pOHt-horaeH and 
(jSretna («reeii. 1 was now asked by 
n fat old lady, wlio turned out to be 
tny J)iih‘Jnea\s aunt, whether 1 was 
serious in iiiy ])ropoKals, and if so, 
( whieli she could not permit lierself 
to doubt,) wltUt 1 was disposed to 
settle on her amiable, injured, too 
RUHceptible, but unportioued niece. 
1 prolessed a total i^nonin<;e of the 
whole transaction, liinted that I was 
liable to fits of machiess« in corrobo- 
ration of wJiich, I gnashed my teeth» 
ami looked as horrible as 1 could,and 
next day removed into the delights 
and freedom of an inn. It is a iric- 
laiicholy circumstance, that in ca 
('liristiaii land then^ should la^ ]dares 
in which it is impossible to walk up 
stairs without a candle after a quiet 
dinner with a friend, without a ma- 
nifest risk of stumblinp^ into a mar- 
riaife. Luckily, in a liotel there is no 
such danger as this. Boots and the 
head waiter, who convey any incapa- 
citated irciitienian to his room, rarely 
translate his coinjilimeiits and praises 
into a declaration of attachment; so 
that, after an aj^rcyeahle nipfht of ^i- 
pirs and conversation, lean coinfort- 
al>ly lay myself down to sleep, in the 
assurance of waking next morning 
to the eujoyinenl of celibacy and so- 
da-water. 

On tirst arriving in a town, 1 know 
nothing so detestiihle as letters of in- 
troduction ; hut luckily, though it is 
impossible to refuse them from your 
IricMids, there is not the least m’ces- 
sity for presenting them. 1 have at 
this moment, 1 Huppo8e,8ome sccirca 
of unknown acquaintances at the bot- 
tom of iny trunk, whose fate 1 often 
]>ity ill having no oflportiiiiity of se- 
curing thcl'rieudship of on individual 
HO wonderfully recommendiul. A 
man ought always to form his own 
friends, and assuredly there is no 
such iield for a crop of them as the 
cuftee-rooin of an inn. There you 
may speak for half an liour to your 
neighbour on any subject you pleasett 
if you lind liiin a violent w'liig,aliberal^ 
a profiun; swearer, or a hypmrrite, or 
any tiling of that sort, treat him in fu- 
ture with the silent contempt he de- 
serves. But if you discover him to be 
one of the right kind, how easy it is to 
convert the distauce of uuintrodu- 
ced acquaintauce into tlie curdiali^ 
uf old aud weU-cemontod frivud^lup. 


If you onca io^tlier in the same 

box, beforbfOifri|iW''li4iei|^ tin*, 
last limb of tlie turkey, ttnd sipt the 
last glass of tlie Madeil^ Ids faqe is 
as familiar to you as your^loVjg^ 
and at the end of the evening, an^t 
the wreck of devilled bones, and tlie 
reiimaiits of what once was ^ fruit 
and flower,” opposite to you in a 
dim, mystic iiidistiuctness, awful, 
and yet wonderfully beloved, you 
see sitting the chosen friend of your* 
soul, whose name (which you never 
heard) you wondm* you liave forgoU 
ten, whose friends, home, parentage, 
and education, aix*. to you mere ob- 
jc*ct8 of conjecture, — but who, in tlie 
alisenc-e of all collateral ties, as you 
swallow tlie last bumper to his hcaJtli, 
is ** dear as the ruddy drops whicJi 
wai'in your heart.” 

Such frieiidsliips as these are ge- 
neral ly lasting. )l on take a ])crsoual 
pride in finding you have not l>eeii 
deceived in your choice, and he is 
endeared to you by ^eiug a friend 
entirely of your own acquisition 
difl'erent tliis from the feelings 
you entertain towards the friend of 
your friend. In this case his kind- 
ness appears to you to be scart'ely 
voluutury, and you fancy it is less 
bestowed on you, quiu;i yourself, 
than as the representative ot the per- 
son wJiu introduced you. You are 
fissured that any one with the same 
recoinineudutiuii, would be received 
with the same attention ; and even 
the smiles of the ladies, though in 
tlie first instance falling on yourself, 
yon fear may have been intended to 
“ cannon'’ on your friend. You en- 
act the miserable pai’t of the hat 
stuck on a pole, to which as much 
deference is paid as to the distant in- 
dividual who hung it there ; but, in 
•spite of all the kindness and hospL 
tality of tliose around you, you can’t 
help feeling all the time tliat if Ges- 
ler is deposed, the hat will sink from 
its liigli estate, and become a very 
ordinary, and by no means a favou- 
rite, beaver. To a man, who, like 
myself, U'usts to his own taste in the 
selection of his friends, Bath is an 
inexhaustible store sliop, wliero he 
may find them of all soits and sues, 
almost ready made. An universal 
piiilauthropy seems spread over all 
its inhabitants, .and evui'v county in 
England, Scodaud, and me Emerald 
Isle, seems Waeud a deputation of 
the most wai'm-beaited and access* 
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ibl« tvf its BOHR and daiiglitei-R to tlio 
Htf oF King; Bladwd;- Tlu* ladies 
are winning; Wyond any ill-favoured 
Bea^^diefs belief. Tlio liigli cheek- 
of Aherdeeiiawa, the delicate 
brogue of Miiiisuu', and the pure red 
and whin* of Lancashire or Surrey, 
are all there — e<|iially profuse of their 
smiles and kindness, and equally 
ready to form a friendsliip to be 
ended only witli their lives. Alas! 
that it is impossible to retain Ibr 
any length of time the vantage ground 
of iioii-aeqiiaiiitance ! Few faces can 
stand the test of intimacy. Some 
tooth absent without leave is disco- 
vered to the watchful observer in the 
negligence of the laugh, or some 
trait of temper coiitracH the tnnriile 
broiv, where to the unacquainted 
beholder good-Jiiirnour “ or solemn 
cotitem[)]atioii love to dwell.” And 
besides this ad\aiitage, unless you 
converse with the object of your 
admiration, you run no risk of ha- 
ving that adnvratioii diminished by 
:m exhibition of her collotjuial de- 
fects. At night, ill the pauses of con- 
versation among the hmnx esprits 
of the Divan, you I’an whifF ymir ci- 
gar, and raise a lovely dream of the 
pure and delicate maiden you ad- 
mired in the morning in the circus. 
No rude reality conies in the sein- 
Maiic^e of a silly question to destroy 
the magic of tho-e rosy lips, no va- 
cant stare dims the celestial loveli- 
iie'*s of those deep blue eyes; but 
tliere she smiles upon you througli 
the thin haze issuing from your gently 
breathing Uavaniiah, clothed in all 
eartlily beauty, like a gmldcss of the 
days of old, n*vealing lierself to sonic 
favoured 1i^^bip|>er through the 
shadowing -draptjry of Hfer ambrosial 
fdoiid. But short-lived and transi- 
tory is this blissful state of ignorance 
and admiratioii. By a variety of 
meetings, ydl^Oamiot tell where,— 
by si^idng her smile s<i often that at 
last yon t’sney she smiles on you, — ^l»y 
sitting in the same box at tlic play, 
and bowing to her cousin, with whom 
she, is gctierally to be founds you are 
Biirprised to discover, in spite of 
voiir efforts to remain ** anke iin- 
knowiiig and unknown,’* that you 
have in«% and smiled, and cousfned 
yourself into an acquaintance. F^aro- 
well after that, to the long protract- 
ed and utilieeded gaze,— Wweif to 
the turn of admiration after you are 
pmsty-^farewell to dream, and reverie 


and romance ! Sad reality steps in. 
and overturns your “ noble tlieories,” 
— and the being that you painted as 
tlie inhabitant of soiiio fairy bower, 
the iTcalure who had been tbe object 
of your far-off* wonder and venera- 
tion, — Too fair to ivorship, too 
divine to love,” you^are forced to 
confess rcsidc's on the s(*cond floor of 
n boarding-house in Piilteney Street, 
is solicitous about the colour of a 
ribbon, and abo\e all tilings else in 
tbe world is anxious to get married. 

But, alas ! even in a town, Time’s 
progress scarcely deserves llie name 
of fliglit. No contrivances can pro- 
tract breakfastbeyond twelve o’clock. 
A newspa]H'r — jnift's, ad vertisemeiits, 
and all — is but a brief enjoy njieiit to 
those whom the scboolniaster and 
the march of intellect liaie taught to 
read w ithout stop))ing very ofli'ii to 
spell. For my own part, 1 was grati*- 
ful to the Kiissian (’aiiqiaign ; the 
\ery names of the heroes on either 
side wen*, a tower of strength, and 
prolonged the iieriisal by at least 
tw'enty minutes. But after a while 
I felt tempted to skip over those 
prodigious combinations of conso- 
nants, and tvas contented to bclie\e 
in the capture and demolition of un- 
nameable towns by gallant and iin- 
pronoimceabb^ generals. The He- 
rald, talented and w'(*ll-edited paper 
as it is, conies by degrees to a con- 
clusion ; stn»et and square, bustling 
and beautiful thoiigli they be, grow 
silent and deserted; tbe piiiiip-rooin, 
wdiere every fiddlestick seems less im- 
bued with rosin than Rossini, clos(»s 
its charmed doors, or excliaiiges 
the group of beauty, and the swell 
of music, for the tottering steps of 
superannuated invalids. Day after 
day you miss some glass of fashion, 
or Bomc mould of form, from her ac- 
customed walk. “ Star after star 
decays,” — gaiety comes impercepti- 
bly to a close, — com-erts are less fre- 
quent, and the silver voice of Man- 
ners Only at intervals, feiv and far 
between, w^raps your senses in Ely- 
sium ; and In fact, (for there is no 
denying it,) Bath itself becomes as 
dull and vApid as a pseudo-religious 

f mem. Amidst tbe most fearful 
brObodinga 6f the amount of your 
bill, you detcfmlne on migration ; 
you mourn over the changeablencss 
of pleasure, as you extricate your 
fiatne from tho ill-omened side of 
the le^r of tbe classic Tullyi in* 
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ferior, porliapR, to LIh Roman pro- 
Uitypfe 111 eloipioiici*, butiiuiiN»a»ura- 
lily above even tliat vain-^1onoii» 
orator in hit;) pnfTs ; and finally (how 
ran the moHt obdiiraUf heart reiiiaiti 
iiiiinelted ?)— amid the tears of in- 
eoiiMolahle waiters — amid the groans 
of overburdened Boots, you inoiint 
oiiee more, the vehieh* whieh convey- 
ed you from your rural lioiue, and 
return to muse till the siici^eeding 
winter on all tliat you saw and heard ; 
on the walk by the side of the canal* 


•*on the whhiperi^ ja tlie octagon a 
the rooin8,-«^cki^%1bracelet retained 
in memory of, ji|iUr^vUit to tlie Syd- 
ney Gardeiis*- 7 -on the time when tliat 
bracelet is faitlifully to lie mtf|r^0d. 
— “'Hush, Lush, iny dark spiriL^* I 
shall certainly got every room in my 
cottage painted, and Jiave three or 
four apartments built during the aii- 
tiinm, — a drawing-room, two bed- 
rooms, a nursery* “ TJiere’s abraw 
time comiu*."’ 

An Oxonian. 


UtLANCK or IIIK FOOD AN'U M MIIISRS OF AMUATED NATURE.^ 


Tins Dissertation is the siihstance 
of livo L(‘ctiires diOivered before the 
Philosophical and Literary Society 
of Leeds, hy that eminent jierson 
wlio has lately inadi* such a distin- 
guished figure ill Parliaiiieiil. Some 
years before Mr Sadler ap|>eared in 
till* House, we lauded his great abi- 
lities, as they were displayed in seve- 
ral speeches deliveredat public iiieet- 
iiiirs ill Leeds, ami we jnedicted iti 
this work that he would, some time or 
other, play a coiispi(*.uous part in po- 
litical life, Whois MrSadh‘r V was the 
cry of many on his being returned for 
Newark. People who Uike an interest 
in public afiairs ought to keep their 
eyes ami their ears op<*u to what is 
saying and doing by men of Uileiits in 
our great ami (*<)nsidenihle towns ami 
cities. But geiillemeu ill Parliament, 
it would seem, pride themselves on 
their ignorance of all that regards 
geiitleiiieii out of Parliament ami 
read no spei'ches hut their own, 
which, certainly, praise and thanks 
be to the reporters, are someliiiies 
not u itbout imu'it. Mr Sadler was 
no obscure person* ill tlie north of 
Knghind before M.P. was added to 
liis'imme; and, indeptukdeiitly of Ids 
high reputation as a siH^aker on the 
occasions alludt;d to, he was exten- 
sively known to be possi'ssed, not 
only of gn^at kllowl(^dgc of the facts 
ami laws of coinmercit but to be a 
proficient in pliiiosopliy and litera- 
ture. The Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society of Leeds, like those of 
other large towns in ICiigland, coii- 
tuiiis men of no meim Uleatsand ac- 


quirements ; and of it Mr Sadler was 
certainly hy far the most able, elo- 
quent, and beamed member. Tiioii- 
sands knew bis powers, and expect- 
ed their splendid and triumphant dis- 
play in Parliament. But his success 
there as an orator and a statesukau 
exceeded tlieir highest hopes ; fur 
tlioiigh he is in the )j^‘iine of life, it 
was supposed that, without a long 
probation, no man could ever take ids 
placA$ there in the first oi'der. But M r 
Sadler did so at once ; and, in spite 
of th<‘ sneei's of the seers who jne- 
dicted, after Ids bk-illiant muideu 
speech, that he would be siiigle- 
sp(*ecb Sadler, he wimt on ** from 
good to belter, daily self-foirf^msKed,'* 
and discoiiilited and dumbfounded 
all tlie witlings, it was then said, 
— ^as the last resoui'ce of the dull uud 
shallow, — that be was declamatory 
— and rhetorical — and even poi^tical ; 
— and verily he is so-— on lit occa- 
Rious; but tliey who have trietl to 
grapple with him, in tlie iiouse or 
out of it, [lave found that in ai*gu- 
ment he can take good (lold, and 
knows a chip or two in wrestling — 
as, for cxamplg, tlmt amiable imd iii- 
telligeut ineinber, Mr VVilmot Hor- 
ton, who, on the Em^ration Ques- 
tion, suddenly challenged Mr Sadler 
to ti‘y a bout, and though tlie member 
for Newark was taken by surprise, 
and witinmt prepaiatioii, such an- 
other fair Imck-lall os ho gave Ids 
challenger never resoutiiled through 
St Stcpaien's. It is all well fur tliose 
to accuse a speaker, of declamation, 
who tliemsclves cannot utler six c.oii- 
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feMM»itive sentences without the most 
alarming and portentous stuttering ; 
prosers shew their piety in lauding 
the gods for that they have not been 
poetical, and are naturally as 
afraid of a figure of speech as of a 
ghost ; a Kiiiiitner-up ot the tottle of 
the whole, finding no rhetoric in 
C'ocker, despises it even in a Can- 
ning ; nii<1 none are so incapable of 
judging of the argumentative as the 
disputatious: — But the men of true 
j)ower or genius, and wlio can them- 
selves, as occasion re(piires, deal in 
declamation, rhetoric, poetry, rea- 
soning, like Plunkett or Brougham, 
have admitted that .Air Sadler is — as 
the world goes — a master in all tliose 
■arts, and tliat on great subjects which 
he has studied, and on wiiich he rises 
prepared, an Orator. 

But our business is not now with 
this distinguished man as a member 
of Parliament — ^lie comes before the 
public as the author of one of the 
most ingenloMs, able, and b*anief! 
works, oil perhaps the most dilTicult 
and important part of Political Kco- 
nomy,tnat lias been given to tlie world 
since Political Economy deserved the 
name of a mixed Science. In an 
■early number we shall give an ample 
■statement of his refutation of the 
Malthusian doctrine ; and also an 
account of that doctrine which he 
would substitute in its place. The 
work was a good deal abused before 
it was publisiied, liy some iiigenioiiM 
persons, who, since its publtcation, 
have been mum ; nor, as far as we 
have seen, have any af the Malthu- 
sians yet made upon it any formid- 
able attack. An answer to it, consist- 
ing of a coni|te of columns, appeared 
in that most excellent weekly paper, 
the .Spectator ; hut though evidently 
■written by an able man and conver- 
sant with the science, it was truly a 
hiineand inoeiinauc affair^ Thewriter 
was much puzzled and perplexed with 
Mr Sadjers long tables of figures — 
and well he might— for they contain 
cniciilations tliat seem to furnish the 
most appalling refutations of inanv 
of tlie statements on whicli Mr Mai- 
tlius sought to base his doctrine. If 
Mr Sarller is to he answered at all, 
it will not he in a couple of columns, 
but it must be in a hook* The Spec- 
tator is strong in its IVditieal Econo- 
my, ns indeed it is in almost every 
tiling else ; and we read, if not >vith- 


out entire conviction, certainly witli 
pleasure and profit, that very inge- 
nious plan of Emigration whicli form- 
ed an appendix to one of its num- 
bers a few months agi>. Let the wri- 
ter of that appendix" give us aiiotlier 
in refutation of Mr Sadler, and we 
X>ledge ourselves that it shall not go 
without an adverse, hut, at tlie same 
time, a friendly notice, as long per- 
haps as itself. The Spectator is a fair 
and honourable opponent, though he 
would lose no character by c(*asing to 
sneer at such a man as Mr Sadler ; 
but other papers there are, some with- 
out power, some without principle, 
and some without either who k(M‘p 
dogging Mr Sadler’s hi*els after the 
uncertain fashion of curs, who some- 
times on the stre(»t push tlniir sno- 
king noses against the ealves of thi‘ 
lieges* legs, wln*thor in blind search of 
a hiaster, or in blinder hydrophobia, 
who can say? — tlioughnone cand(*ny 
that they deserve their Kicking. How 
sardonically laughs the public — pen- 
sive no more — at the mongrels who 
imagine themselves ('ynics, simply 
because they can bark ! Tln*y have 
entered into" a league, ofi’ensive and 
defensive, to sneer down a certain 
jmblie (‘liaraeb*r— say Mr Sadler — 
and, on the third Saturday, they 
stifled in their own slaver. Derision 
must he made of stm-mw stull* than an 
nrtiele even in the Times to “sm*er 
down’* — that we believe is the usual 
slang word of all slanderous scrib- 
blers — any man of the most ordinary 
intellectual stature ; for it is astonish- 
ing to see the successful stand made 
even by a weak honest man against 
the strongest knave. But when tlui 
Sneered-at is great in iiitellec.tual 
and moral power, and the Sueerer 
wholly worthless, the growl of the 
peevish starveliag hoeoines a croak, 
and the croak a hiss, and the hiss a 
gasp that sp(»aks of suicide by stran- 
gulation. So it often island in no 
other cose more conspituiously than 
in Mr Sadler’s— witli some of the 
guides, forsooth, of Public Opinion ! 
But the admirable old Public, Ood 
bless lierl— nay ,say not old— the admi- 
rable young, bold, bright, and buxom 
Public— just like Miss in her teens 
running off to Gretna-Green with 
lier own chosen suitor, out of a score 
of sailors, and soldiers, and civilians 
^selects such a man, for examph*, 
as the member of ffewark, places her 
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(Hilours in )us cap, and on his rotiirn 
from routing all iiis foes, flingH her 
arms round his neck, and absolutely 
smothers him with kisses. The re- 
jected slanderers sneak into corners 
and bite their thumbs-— the nails 
whereof liave already been nibbled 
to Hie quick in a habit unconsciously 
acquired by tliirst and hunger. 

Of Mr Sadler’s great work hereaf- 
ter — at present we shall coniine our 
attention to this most beautiful Dis- 
sertation, written in disproof of that 
8U]ierfecundity, by Malthus equally 
asserted of all the inferior orders of 
aniiimted existences as of the hiinian 
race. Its argiiininit is, indeed, as Mr 
Sadhu* says, a corollary of the great 
argirueiit urged against the Malthu- 
sian theory, if not an essential ])art 
of it. I’or that tluiory conqn-eheiids 
all the lixing orders of creation, from 
man down to his brother xvoriu. We 
are necessarily so familiar c\u»ry 
hour of the day xvilh tlie proportion 
observable between the numbers and 
necessities of lixing beings, and the 
means of 8ul)si>tence prepared for 
them, that our minds are apt either 
to lose those feelings of acimiration 
with xvhicli it must otlierxvisi* be !*(»- 
irarde<l, or to In* ovtM’xvhelmed and 
lost in a vague astonishment. To 
bring and keep before our minds the 
coiitenqdation of the minute and 
complii*ated means by xvliich that 
supply is accomplished by Pn»vi- 
deiice, is the aim of this admirable 
Dissertation ; and we do not liesitab* 
to say lhal it is a noble addition to 
those riidi stores of learning and 
xvisflom which in our country haxM* 
been so pouri'd mid lieaped up into 
Natural I'heology, that scepticism 
sinks and dies beneath the xveight 
of the accumulated proofs and exn- 
dences of the ])erfect goodness of 
Ciml. 

The more knoxxdedge has accumu- 
lated, the more sacredly plain, says 
Mr Sadler, has tliis branch of the di- 
vine economy become, and all doubts 
x^atiished of the sufficiency of the 
means of subsistence which nature 
furnishes for all her offspring. Dulthe. 
dogma broached by Mr MnJtliiis, aiul 
winch Mr Satller does not hesitate to 
call an indelibledisgrace to tlieage,” 
does indeed darken dismally the de- 
crees of Providence. According to 
him, there is a constant tendency in all 
animated life to increase beyond the 


nourishment prejiared for it ; accord- 
ing to him, natuae has scattered the 
aeeils of life ’ afmad witli the most 
profuse and ..liberal liand, but lias 
been comparatively spoi'ing iii the 
room and nourishment necessary to 
rear them ! And the deficiency thus 
represented by him as established by 
all the analogies of nature, is pro- 
nounced by him to have been the 
source of the severest and most de- 
grading evils which the human race 
has suflered. Has the Author of na- 
ture indeed made this grievous mis- 
calculation, Mr Sadler asks, in refer- 
ence to the food and numhers of his 
ofisjn iiig — or, in other w'ords,n calcu- 
lation that takes universal insufficien- 
cy as its basis ? No; and fortlixvith be 
sets liimself to rebut that strange hy- 
pothesis, by means of the very analo- 
gies by which it professes to be siip- 
])ortt‘(l, and by an appeal not only to 
animated, but to inanimate cri'ation. 
J^iacli of these, be uiulerUikes to 
shew, has the strictest mutual rela- 
tions — in all their <‘onq>li(*ated adap- 
tations, involving calculations the 
most minute as xx^ell as stupendous, 
— nothing siiperfiiious, nothing defi- 
cient, — but o]n*ii to our eyes when 
freed from their film by the light of 
])liiloso])hy and religion, xvithout one 
single fijnv. 

Hie Dissertation is composed 
tliroiighout ill an animated and elo- 
quent style, and breathes a fine and 
chastened enthushism. Perlin]>8 there 
may be some ocoasioiml rejxeti lions 
and redundancies, chiefly, we sus- 
pect, arising from the circumstance 
of its being two discourses blended 
into one ; — and to the soiiu* caust* 
probably may be attributed, liere and 
there, some little confusion in i1h‘ 
arrangement. But the main cuiTent 
of tlie argument, though sometimes 
rather broken, is nlxx’ays strong and 
clear; its course, though circuitous, 
is always seen tending towards one 
direction; and it has no resemblance 
to a canal, but ahvays to a river ha- 
ving its source among the sacred 
mountains. Heaven presei've us! 
liow arid are the wmings of the 
e<'oiiomists I Heading their works is 
like toiling across a tfat desert ankle- 
deep in sandi-^no well,-- no oasis,—. 
all dry dus1« and not a single tree. 
No wonder so many travellers sink 
and are seen no more; and tliat they 
we now shy of joining even the cn- 
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ravan under McCulloch. But Mr 
Sadler coiiduetN us to tlie temple 
of Truth throufifli meads of asphodel, 
aud throuj^h forests of fruit-beaiing 
trees. Even they who stop on the 
journey, and turn back, — it such 
tliere be,— can do so only from iii- 
doletire and inactivity ; for they can 
sufl'er notliing either from liungeror 
thirst, or dust in their eyes ; and 
though they may have lialted too 
sooiii t'auuot deny that they eiijoyinl 
tiieir pilgrimage. But tlie student 
and tlie lover of nature will delight 
to travel on with such a guide as 
Mr Sadler to the end of the journey, 
and only not lament that it is over, 
because made happy by the beauti- 
ful aud glorious prospect that spreads 
around the pitching of their tent. 

We cannot douht, tliat if tliis Dis- 
sertation were enriclied with a greater 
nuinher of illustrations of its argii- 
ineiit, it would be most successful 
as a separate ]>ul)licatioii hi a small 
pmket volume*. Mr Sadler is well 
read in natural history, — especially 
in zoology; aud there is not any 
]mrt of his argument that would not 
only admit, hut that does not per- 
haps ve(|uire, many more illustra- 
tioiiH from that hniiich of knowledge. 
Meanwhile, we shall do all that in us 
lies to publish widely its merits ; and 
ive cannot do so hy any otfuu* ine.ans 
so eflectually as by an analysis and 
abridgement of it, accompanied by 
copious extracts. We are as fond as 
most ]>eo)de of hearing ourselves 
B|»eak, but we trust that we con also 
listen ; and we know tliat our readers 
will prefer Mr Sadler’s words to ours 
on a Riihjot’t which he has so pro- 
foundly aii4<#]tteiiHively studied, and 
of which dwr account of his Disser- 
tation will shew that he is a perfect 
uiastm*. 

Mr Sailler hcghis witli the iuitnen- 
sities of creation ; and asks wliat is 
there to sauctiou the dariiig idea of 
any tiling there bein^ left dispro- 
portionate, or in tlie slightest degree 
imaginable erroneous? In one ina« 
jestii; paragraph he gives a sweeping 
view of the mechanism of the skies, 
as revealed hy “ the hierophant of 
tills inysUM-ious temple, of nature, our 
immortal Newton mid after saying 
well, that if tiic magnitudes, motions, 
and distances of the heavenly bodies 
are all reciprocally regulated, wliich 
it is the legitimate oflice of geome- 


tric science to shew, then the same 
science leads us to the iiievitahlo 
conclusion, that every atom of mat- 
ter, as well as every moment of time, 
is necessarily included in the divine 
computation. Ilow beautiful tb<; fol- 
lowing sentence, and how profound 
itssigiiiHcance! — Tlie grain of sand, 
therefore, falling from the widow’s 
hour-glass, and the instant of time it 
expresses in its descent, do not mere- 
ly furiiish an illustration, but th(*y 
form essential parts, of that magni- 
tude, motion, and duration, which 
constitute the liarmoiiy and ]>er[)e- 
tuate the existence of the iini\ erse.” 

He tJieii selects some iinjiressiie 
proofs of the same universal adap- 
tations of animal life in all its forms 
to the elements u liii-li itpeu]ih*s, nml 
again to the (‘haiiges those elements 
undergo in consejpjenre of varying 
climates aud seasons, from geology 
aud physical geography, speaking, 
indeed, like a philosopher. All tliost' 
adaptations, what would they avail, 
hut for another series of wonders 
— those sii)>]>lies of food, wilhuiit 
wiiicli life could not continue in a 
single instance, and vvhicli, to sup- 
port animated nature throughout our 
earth, must vary with the elements, 
the situations, the cliinates, and the 
seasons, and f*onse(|uently he ada]»t- 
ed to them all ! To provide llie^e 
siipjilies involves a cotnpreheiisiou 
of design which none can under- 
stand, save He who n<*c(>mplishes it. 
But there it is for (*\ er at work, aiul 
who shall dare to say, excejita Mal- 
thusian, that as vast a deiiiaiid is not 
made upon Iiitinite iiitelligeiice aud 
benevolence in tlie conservation us in 
the creation of the vvorhl ? And who 
but a Malthusian would dare to say 
that beneath that demand that in- 
telligence and benevolence faint and 
are frustrated ? But let us now li<*ar 
Ml* Sadler — not in an abridge men l, 
but in his own flowing and glowing 
words. 

Jm iM lieri*, then, pause fur a mo- 
mout, mill, without n^^uiii iluelliiifr on tlio 
connexion between the ininutotit existciioft 
ill creation with its immense inasses, or 
the wondeiTuI udaptatioris of every cli- 
mute, element, siea.son, and sitnntioii, to 
the eonilitiofi and neccaHitles of animal 
creation, or the intimate relation which 
its neverul parU bear to eaidi other and to 
the whole, let us enlarge our minds, as far 
as we can do sio; to the consideration of 
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the incalculable, and all but infinite, num- 
bei', for every individual of which thia 
provision has to be made. Placed at the 
summit of these, man, concerning whose 
multiplication so many feat's are now 
afloat, is, compared with most of them, a 
solitary, with any of them, a sterile be- 
ing ; and yet a thousand millions of his 
species traverse Uic earth. I^caving out 
of our view those larger aniinuls, whose 
number he generally determines, and look- 
ing down through the inferior tribes of 
creation, in whatever element, how do 
they multiply ! 'J'he chain of existence, 
which at once connects and sustains iill 
animaled beings, is seen descending from 
rank to rank, and still diminishing, till at 
length it eludes llie ''ighl ; when the eye, 
assisted by that science wliich taught it to 
peiietrati* fiir into 1)oiindlcss sjiace, again 
pierces deep itito an opposite Infinity, and 
traces its catenations, lengthening far he- 
l(»vv (he supposed limits of possibility, till 
at l.ist vision utterly fails, rind thought 
loid^s down as from a fearful brink, anil 
beholds the Jcsseiiing threads of life still 
sinking into a dark and iiiiincasiiralde 
depth, 4)iily fathomed by the eye of Om- 
niseieiire. ’J*lie links of this ciiain, sus- 
tuiiied by lire hand of its eternal Artificer, 
wlui can enumerate ? As they diminish in 
mugiiitiide tiiey inulti]dy in tiuniher, still 
augmenting the miracle, till they become 
at <incc iniiumci'aldc and imisible. Com- 
paiasl with tlies^*, what arc the numbers 
of the leaves of the forests, or the .sands of 
the ocean ? In ten thousand forms they 
fill the air ue breathe; they cover the 
earth on which we tread ; they saturate 
the waters of the stream ; they tinge the 
waves i»f the ocean ; they flash like ligiit- 
iiirig upon its shores. A single leaf, as 
St Pierre has said, and without an hyper- 
bole, is itself a continent, and a drop nil 
oce.in to m\ rinds of .animated beings, infi- 
nitely diversified, and many of them, if 
we may believe our best naturalists, in- 
ve.steil with a beauty whii-li Nature rarely 
lavishes upon her larger offspring ; at all 
events, with an organization as perfectly 
adapted to their condition as that of the 
mammoth or the leviathan. * Hcrum iia- 
tura iiusqiiain raugis quum in minimis 
tola cst.’ 

“ Vain llicn are all human comparisons 
..^vuiit the pow«*r of numhers to diwcrihe 
the flood of vitality which inundates our 
universe ; as vain were it to attempt to 
explain by what process it is sustained : 
but, though we were not able, even in a 
single instance, to trace the means of pre- 
serving life, so as to extend it by analogy 
to the whole, still the fact that it h sus- 
tained in being and well being ; timt It is 
reproduced and coutiniicd ; is a full and 
VOL. XXV in. NO. CLXVITl. 


everlasting disproof of the daring notion 
of the Biiperfecundity of animal existences. 
Driven, therefore, to no absurd or impious 
notions respecting the operations of the 
Deity, while contemplating these his asto- 
nishing works, which demand the cxer- 
cise of his boundless perfections, we ex>. 
claim, in the language of a poet of anti- 
quity, *• O God ! how wonderful are thy 
woi'ks ! In wisdom hast thou made them 
all ! The earth is full of thy riches !’ ” 

Blit an* th(*re kuidp, or ruauy, wliu, 
firmly bplioving in the Deity, and coii- 
feHNing tliat His power is boundless, 
and Ills wisdom infinite, are yet as- 
tounded by the imimnisity of the 
numbers of animated nature, ami 
their prolific jiowers, and .ask, “ Kor 
multitudes like those eun God spread 
a table in tlie wilderness r” As re- 
speris bis supreme l■r^‘atioll, man, 
whose proliticness Mr jMaltliiis pro- 
nounces so vastly to exceed the means 
of subsistence wliicli liis iVIaktn* has 
prepared for him, do they still more 
emplintically e\claim^“But can. lie 
pive bn*ad also ? or firovide flesli for 
Ids people y'* If we reason from ana- 
lo^n', and if tlie laws of inafftn- ba\e 
such a perfect adaptation to their end 
— to wit, that of coniinuiiig uiicban- 
g<*d its present conformations — widt h 
science has shewn — then oiiifht we 
It) conclude that tlie laws relaiixt* to 
life, which aro evidently established 
to jireservc anti perpetuate it in ail 
its motles, art* calculated to effect 
this objt*ct with great precision. But 
farther, if it can he sliewn that it is 
ill the cont(*mplation of tlie Deity to 
balanct* the numhers and food of 1>\^ 
ofispring, and that he lias plainly ma- 
Tiifestect that intention, thou without 
impiety must we believe iliat tin* 
food and numbers art balanced. The 
proof of the intention is a moral de- 
monstration of the blithest order that 
tlie intention has been fulfilled. Mr 
Sadh*r thus ])ldlosopliically expresses 
Ids argument ; — 

** First, Nature has calciilutcil with the 
utmost precision, and unalterably settled, 
the difTercnt degrees, as well ns pcrioils, 
of pvolificiiess in all things living ; obvi- 
ously varying hofh, with reference to the 
me.'ins of sustentation. The presumption, 
I might say certainty, therefore is, that 
the laws of reproduction do not tend to 
excessive increase, hut are precisely regu- 
lated by those means. 

“ Secowl, During the process of j'opro- 
diiction, and through the early stages of 
existence, Nature guards Avith peculiar 
H 
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i\Tt, and doffinN tlir utmost oaro, 
* tlip jjcrins of p\istt*iicp,’ as t!u*y art* de- 
iiomiiisitPtl ill llu- tln’oiy I am oiijitisiiijr. 
The pivsiimpiioii, tlinefore, is increased 
that those ‘ irei ois’ are, in no just sense of 
the term, siipi*rlliious. 

Thinf. J t is the plain purpose of Na- 
ture, indicated hy an iiitinitc variety of 
means, which are in perpetual operation, 
to sustain her animated ottspring when 
matiired. 'J'lie presumption is, that she 
is not defeated in that her intention, and 
roiiitequcntly, that the numbers preserved 
are not superil nous. 

“ Fourth. Not only are those necessa- 
ries of subsistence, and the means and in- 
struments by which they are obtained, be- 
stowed on all living beings, but, at the 
same time, facilities of escape or defence 
are conferred iqion each, which ]»reserve 
that existence as far ns is compatible with 
those plain intentions of Nature, which 
will be liercafier adverted to. The jmr- 
pose of Nature is, therefore, preservation j 
numbeis then, in her estimation, are not 
.mperfluous. 

“ Fifth. Tilt very means of subsist- 
rnee, especially those consisting of jirey, 
ivlien duly considered, are in themselves 
the proof that numbers and food are, and 
must necessarily remain, ]ierpetUiilly ba- 
lanced and adjusted to each other; num- 
bers, therefore, eompared with iood, can- 
not be siiper/i lions. 

Lasthj. The whole of animate crea- 
tion, through all its tribes, especially when 
far removed from hnninri iiiterfereuce, 
abundantly demonstrates that life and 
food are in diu* proportions; or, in other 
■>Vords, that existence is connected with 
enjoyment : lliat universal misery is not 
thrown Into the sc*ale of being hy that 
liafid that created both numbers and food, 
and isustains the halfinee in an everlasting 
cqiiipoiM*. Numbers and food are, there- 
fore, balanced.” 

To prove tltesfi positions is Uie 
objec t of tills Dissertatioii ; and we 
sliiill accompany the author tiiroup^li 
his proofs. 

Hr St. TJiat law of nature wliicli 
varies tlio prolificiicss of diflereiit 
^IK•^iosof animals so extremely, and 
still, at tin* same* time, preserveH that 
prolilicness in the same species in so 
near and suqirising an uniformity, 
is ot itsolf a satisfactory proof of the 
jirst position, llolax or reverse tliat 
law, and suppose, for a moment the 
larger anitnais to be endowed witli 
the fecundity ot the smaller ones, 
and what would be tlie ronseaiience V 
Then indeed would the principle 
of population he a truth of the plain- 


est and moat tremendoua <*harncter. 
The universe would be dispeoided in 
a day ! 

Farther, in most of the terrestrial 
aninials, the iieriod and term of ges- 
tation is fixed, and the degree of pi o- 
lificiieas constantly detenniiied by 
diysical raiis(?s, ovi'i* Avhich tlie.y 
lavt* not the least control. But 
ohserve what hajipens with birds. 
Undisturbed in the busiiu'ss of re- 
production, they conform, through 
all their tribes, to the laws of nature. 
But the ovnrioiis state of tln*ir future 
offspring ex])i>siiio' iIh» mcasiin* of 
their rejiroduction to accident and 
depredation, (iod has gi\cn tluMii a 
mysterious poAver of sii)>])1ying sin*h 
losses before incubation. Na}', de- 
stroy tlieir nests with their broods, 
and by the same ])bysical faculty 
they can repair their loss, and even 
repeat, at later jAoriods of the season, 
the same jirocess. 

They are gifted, says Mr Sadler, 
finally, with a sort of “natural arith- 
metic,” Avhicli informs them of their 
right numher, and are compel leil hy 
a powerful imjmise, jierfectly dir?- 
tincl from the originating one, to ad- 
here to it, in spite of all inteiTU]>tions. 
(]Jftn any one bring himself to belie\ r, 
for a single moniiuit, that that num- 
Uer ifl not the right numher — tliat is, 
right ill reference to the iiu‘ans and 
measure of siihsistence, ivithoiil 
which it would be Avroiig iinh*c*d y 
“ Behold then tin* fowls of tlie air— 
they soAV not, neither do they reaji, 
nor gather into barns” — yet tiie uni- 
versal Parent “ feedetli them.” Spa- 
ringly — asks Mr Sadler — partially — . 
uneertainlyV No; but by anticipa- 
ted provision, infallibly certain, and 
abundantly sufficient — so Ibat they 
“ sing among the braiicln‘s.” 

Second, But bow does nature deal 
with the germs of (‘xisUmc.e r Are 
they redundant 't And doth sJie suff er 
tliein to ])erjshV No. Look at the 
extraordinary tenderness and con- 
stant protection she disjilays in re- 
gard of tlui parent existence during 
the period of gesiaiion. She then 
invests life itself with additional se- 
curity — then the little wren is bold 
as the eagle, the doe fearless as the 
lioness. We love Mr Sadler as a 
true ornithologist. To his ear the 
lark sings of the goodness of God at 
the gates of heaven— to his eye the 
lark illustrates the same attribute in 
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tlift clowy braird “ wakeniiip: by tbe 
daisios’ Kido.” 

“ 'J'hi* ja'dci’ss ol' itiriibafioti takes ]>liiee 
ill tliocase of birds, who would otherwise, 
under such ci re ii in stances, be incapable of 
ilij;bt, and, conse<|ueiitly, be both them- 
selves and their offsprin*' exposed to cer- 
tain destrnctioif^ while, us it resjiects 
thos(^ p4»wei'fii1 and majestic niiinials 
wiiit'h, at sindi times, are fully caymble, of 
defeiidiiiir themselves and their olfspring, 
Nature seems to con lido, to them that 
duty, which few that value existence will 
rashly inierrupl. lint it is to her care 
of the more weak and di*fencele.%s tribes 
that J would especially advert. The se- 
curiiy which such seek from those enemies, 
and tluise only to which they or their olV- 
s]»rinn are ev])osed, is singularly varied in 
its means, yet all yakiiit at the same end. 
Situations inacces'iilile to attack are select- 
ed, <u* artificial .i;iiar<ls are interposed ; or 
places of I'onccalineiil are chosen, or, 
w’hcrt* thi‘i‘i' are none, dextei'ously furnied. 
To advert a:;ain to the feathered tribes, 
as that cl.iss of beings which, ainoii <4 those 
little liiildc tti our interference, is tin* most 
oinioiis t4» onr imtice. When the work 
of rejiroduetion (»hli:;es them t<» become 
stationary lor a considerable period, what 
intiiiitc address do they e\liil»it in :n'eom- 
plisliin^r their ]uirp<»ses, yiarticnlarly tliat 
of sectii'iry ! Some of these choobC tin* 
IolVn‘st trees of the solitary W(»od ; and, 
lest the lops of these, where there is cam- 
moiily the j^reateNt luvurlaiice of foliage, 
should not siillieieiitly secure their nests 
by coiicealiiieiit. they i^eiicTally build on 
the most t.qierin*!;: branches, the (hiiiiiess 
of whicli atVords additional safety. Others, 
which seem to atVecl human society, build 
on the piiiiiai les, or beneath the battle- 
ments of our hdliest edifices, always, how- 
ex cr, out of the reach of general molesfu- 
tioii. Some choose the shelves of inac- 
cessihlo ]»rei ij>ices, <ir the crevices of rooks 
that hang beetling <»x'er the ocean ; others 
peck their retreat into the centre of trees, 
xxdiicli they knoxv xvell how to select for 
that pnryiose ; othei's, more obvious to 
common notice and constant inierrnp- 
tioii, nevertheless accomplish their ends 
with scarcely less certainty and security, 
llioiigh hy x'ery opposite ineans : they have 
to fix llieir nests in situations perfeetly ac- 
cessible and near to view ; hut, by a coun- 
tervailing provision of nature, they mi assi- 
milate them ill colour and appenr.ince to 
the houghs in xx’^hicli they build, or the 
mossy hank in which they are imbedded, 
ns to render the security from such ai*tf(il 
c-oiiceulment as compleh*, probably, as that 
fromapfiarent iiiaix'essihility. T am tempt- 
ed to notice the adinirahU* fitness, in shape 
luid bi/A»; the ex<|iiisite beauty, and the 


marked and striking variety, Sn those 
transient receptacles of infant life, — the. 
extreme rapidity of their construction, 
with the one single instrument employed 
( the beak), increasing the wonder, — hut I 
refrain, as not strictly bearing on iny sub- 
ject. I shall therefore proceed to remark, 
that the still minuter and infinitely more 
numerous oviparous beings arc not less 
instructed how to deposit the seeds of tlieii* 
future jiiMigeny ; xvlicllier they inject their 
eggs deep into some solid substance, by 
means of instriiiuenls adapted for that 
spOidal purpose, which excite the admi- 
ration of the minnrest observers of na- 
ture, or fix them, uy some ghitiiious fluid 
Avith Avhich they are provided, where they 
xxdll he least exposed to ohseiwal ion or in- 
jury, or securely dc]M)sil them, in a x arie- 
ty of other ways familiar lo the natural- 
ist, till the moment they are vivified by 
inllucnccs, and sustiiiiied by means, to- 
tally distiiut from the parental ]U’inci- 
ple.” 

But look ijoxl at thuMO iiuiiiorous 
fribns of hohitfs iu whiiili tlu* ('iVu-ieiit 
of oarly oxistpuro, pa- 
rental iiUrction, is totally wanting’. 
Has Nature* (h‘sprt(*(l ihost* ^'orplians 
<»f erealion r'’ No — for tlipin the al- 
in4)s])]H‘r<* itself performs the work 
of a niothei's Jove. It broods o\er 
tlnuii — 

‘‘ DoxeliJvC, hangs brooding (for the viiil 
abyss, 

And makes it pregnant.” 

The iiii]>roii‘ete(l beings all venture, 
into life at tin* e\a4*t season, amidst a 
profusion of suHteutation adapted to 
llicir use, and jiroxided for them by 
anotln*!* Avorld of existeiiei*, fin* \e- 
iretabh* kingdom, subject to Jaws as 
complex as those that govern tiie ani- 
mal one, and plainly Rubserx ien! to 
it. Here earli grnb meets its abun- 
dant supply, “till it wing-sits way to 
reiferati* in turn the miracle of its 
own birth.” 

“ lint all tluN ample prox isioii, all this jea- 
lous circiimspeclioii, all these concutilinciit!i 
and defences xvliich Nature has thrown 
around initial existence, if I may so express 
myself, do not still satisfy her. She is bent 
on her work of preservation. After all 
her solicitudes, the period of infancy, 
Axdlh regard to the animal tribes, is still 
the ]>eriod of peculiar danger. Tinally, 
therefore, she shortens that period by a 
rapidity of growth to xvhich there is no- 
thing corresponding in human beings; 
bringing them, as it were, $io a sudden and 
almost miraculous maturity, and thus le.ss- 
cniug llic danger of that btate by diiiiU 
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nishlng its duration. I say, almost mi- 
raculous, upon any comnioii principles ; 
wliich any ol' us may sjx'cdily verify, il 
we woifjlij Iroin time t(» time, the growth 
ot* an unfledged bird, for instance, which 
has just hurst from its shell, with the en- 
tire 'weight of what it receives.” 

Third, And how acts Nature to- 
Avards her oflspriiiff, after having con- 
ducted them to maturity ? Do we 
not see, tliroiigliout air, earth, and 
Avater, the plain intention of the 
DiMty to sustain all his croatures y 
Mr Sadler exclaims, iu an elet ated 
Ktraiii that reminds us of Milton, 
“ Let IIS lake a momentary A*iew of 
the Eternal Pan in providiiic^ for the 
peo])le of his houndles^ ])astnre.” 
All the elements — he ij'oes on to say 
— the various seasons, the dilVerent 
climates, the A\hol(* veiretahle and 
animal kinirdoms,all alike, hy known 
and ]U‘r|)(*iiially o])oratinir laws, fur- 
nish their (piota to the irreat store- 
house of existence, in Avhich the 
miracle is e([»al, that the* supply nei- 
ther fails nor exceeds, and all is so 
niljiisted that, in this infinite \ariety, 
there is no confusion I In this eter- 
nal plenty tlu*re is no siipt*rflnity ! 
How interesting to observe h<»w 
rarefiilly sin* provides for the weak- 
est of her trifles, — on them, like an 
indulgent mother, bestowing her 
temlerest cares ! Jly di \ ersifving the 
instinctive appetites of the diflerent 
species of’ the larger aiiimaN, she 
prevents the monopoly of tin* means 
of existence hythe ferocious and the 
strong; in the “ rcfecUn-y (»f Na- 
ture’* — so unlike that “ tahh*’* at 
Avhieli Malthiis aflirms there are no 
seats for millions on millioriH, Avho 
come there in Jiunger and in thirst, 
and c(»rtainly not uninvited — the se- 
}iarate .s])ecies have all “ their sepa- 
rate seats and llieir distinct raesseH,” 
which, though perfectly agreeable to 
th(‘iiiselves, the rest refuse to occupy 
or touch, and thereby the harmony 
and plenty which, among such A^a- 
rious and iiiimunhered guests, would 
otherwise he con stantlyWlesI roved, is 
as pei]>eiually jn eserved. Then, as 
the food of several of those tribes 
varies with the change of season, and 
8ometiiin‘s of climate and situation, 
so, too, are their njipetites and tastes 
adjusted to these* vicissitudes. Again, 
the food of whole classes of animals 
almost totally disappears during' the 
more rigorous season s of the year. 


Is tliere then a siijiorfluity of mim- 
!>ers y Does nature abandon her off- 
spring then ? Go to tlie ant — and 
learn to see God. What naturalist 
knows the ]>rocess by which that 
creature preserves, for its Avintcr 
sustenance, grain in the bosom of 
the earth, without sprouting or being 
spoiled? Many other similar in- 
stincts belong to other animals — and 
do they belong to a system cr<*atc*(l 
by a Being avIio has not ]>ro\i- 
ded adeipiate nourishinent for the 
mouths he lias madi^r Other crea- 
tures are laid asleep iu “ lonir iue- 
dia*' during the winter’s s(*v<*rity, and 
avA’akeii amid tlie provender of 
spring. Just on the srnne principle, 
says Mr Sadler, Avliose exjiressioiis 
an* always b(*aiitifully accordant 
Avith the spirit of his subj(*et — shew- 
ing tin* man of creuius in **\ery ])age 
— as Nature disposes of us and al- 
most all animat(*d nature, when she 
diiirnally Axithdraws from us that 
light so necessary to our actixe ex- 
istence*; and as re^pects iiifiiiilcly 
greater numbers, she limits the jie- 
riod of life to the jiropitious s<*aHoi), 
sometimes, indeed, to llu* shining 
Iiours of a single day. But of all the 
demonstrations of tin* int(*ntion ol 
Nature to ])rovi(le, under xaryiriL* 
cinergeiiei(‘s, for all her cn‘jiliin*s, 
AA'hat Bo striking as — Migration ! 

** I shall noaflnr inysclf to stiiollnT 
onb'i* of beings, the same so often refer- 
red to — the biniN — as must obximis to 
our notiee. What dtws this iiie.vplieahle 
fueiilty imply, as it regards these? I'iist, 
it implies, literally speaking, a spiril of 
propheej'. At the xery period when their 
food abounds ( for it is essential to the 
purpose that the flight should he iiinler- 
tnkeri Avhih* tliey are in full vigour) they 
foresee the roinirig of the uii propitious 
season. Nor is this indicated hy the 
change of the atmosphere solely : it lias 
happened that, Avliere the Neason has not 
corresponded xvith its usual period, still 
the hitter has been punctually adhered to, 
when thousands of them have perished, 
as the savnns of Iraiire Jiave more than 
once recorded of tin; most exact of the 
migratory tribes, the sivallow. Seeondi_\, 
they liax'e u mysterious, hut a certain, 
knoxvledgc of physical geography, and 
know most aeeiirately where the regions lie 
to which they jiroeecd, which tlie greater 
part of them have never previously be- 
held, hut where, nevertheless, they are 
assured of the provision that awaits them, 
'I’hey assemble, therefore, and, departing 
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at the uppoifitrd inoineiit, they pass over 
ail extent of land, or nu, expanse of wa- 
ters, wln*re, if they had guides, there can 
bi; no oiijeets of direction ; a distance in 
which sight can avail them nothing, how- 
ever acute ; where night overtakes them 
in their career, — yet still they persevere 
in the right direction ; and, by a muscu- 
lar exertion, scin’cely less wonderful than 
ail tliese miracles, and for whic.h nothing 
can adequately account, and Avith a cer- 
tainty Avithoiit any parallel in human af- 
fairs, they ac(Mim]>lish their astonishing 
purpose. I know not whether it can in- 
cri'ase our wondi*r to be reminded that all 
this is effected without either experience, 
instruction, or example ; fur the same 
thing would occur, and has so dune, in 
regard to a brood that has been artitici- 
ally handled, and let loose just after their 
unseen kindred had commenced their 
career. 

“ iliit let us observe how tliis migra- 
tory Jijstiiict is regulated, as it respects 
those wlio are siiliject to its iiitliieiice, 
Avitli a view to their .siislenlatitui : so that 
the lial.ince of life ami fo<id seems to he 
proMM’ved throughout all the liabitahle 
world, ^^’hell Nature gives the mysteri- 
ous iritimatitin that her bounties are about 
to be witlidrawn from one region, she in- 
fallibly invites the wandering subjects of 
her care to another ; and her exjiected 
gtiests arri\e at the precise moment when, 
by a long and diligent process, she has 
spread iier table for them, lint it is to 
l)e remarked, that, ns these, Avithilrnw, 
otliei's .sm-cei‘d, for Avhoui a different en- 
tertainmcni is prepared ; so iliat liei table 
is always full. It is thus that, from the 
tirst time, ‘ tlie stork in tlie heavens hath 
kiioAvn lier a])poiiited times, and the tur- 
tle,, and the crane, and the swallow, huA'c 
oliserved the lime of their coming.’” 

But thou coiiifs Di'atli — and how 
is it that tin* wliole oartli is not 
birkened as with the stoiirh of a sc- 
piilrlire? “ Why, nature,” says Mr 
Sadler, “ has provided niiinerous and 
di\(*rNi lied classes of animal under- 
takers,” Avho remove all that would 
otherwise taint the h 4 ‘nveiis with ])ol- 
lution. How soon do all the relics 
of mortality disappew! In tliat sea- 
son, AvlH*n parts of those troops which 
nature coiiiinissions for this special 
service, are absent, she remedies or 
circumscribes the nuisaiico by the 
antiseptic qualities of tlie atmo- 
splM*re. She thus preserves it for 
those of her tribes who are “ the 
scavengers of creation.” These crea- 
tures, having not to contend witli 
their prey, are, irencrally speaking, 


tlie sinall(*st and feeblest ])art of ani- 
mated beings — hut in nnnihers what 
to them are tin*, sands of the sea! 
But that thatnuinher, whatever it may 
be, overbalances its food, would, says 
our author, he to imagine tliat, seeing 
the nec,<?ssity, and atienqitiiig to pro- 
vide for it, Nature had made so false a 
calculation, so hungliiig an attempt, 
as to incn^asi^ the nuisance by the 
very m(*ans sin*, has taken to abate 
it ! 

Fourth, The means and instru* 
ments by whicli fond is obtained, arc 
such as indicaJe the certainly nf its 
sup])ly. The provision is rendered 
certain by the strength, swiftness, 
sagacity, iiigc'iiiiity, cuniiing, of ani- 
mals — ill mie word, by their — in- 
stincts. On this subject Mr Sadler 
feels it would be iieedh^ss to dilate, 
and therefore passes from it to the 
illustration and proof of the 

Fifth position — that the very means 
of subsist eiice, especially those*, con- 
sisting of prey, are, when duly con- 
sidered, jiroof in theiiisehes that 
numbers and food are, and must for 
ever remain, accuratc'ly balanced. 
'J'liose tribes of aiiiiiials, tin* food of 
Avhich is apparently of a vegetable 
nature solely, are far less nninevous 
than is coniinouly supposed; and 
that they do not excc'ed their means 
of subsistence in a state of nature, 
tilt! aiinost untouched, certainly iin- 
evhausted, resources of tin* veg(*tal>lc 
kingdom niaifdest. But how stands 
the casi* with those more numerous 
tribes of beings whose food consists 
principally of living siihstiuices, and 
which may all, therefore, he d(*nonii- 
nated animals of prey ? It is Mr Sad- 
ler’s design, now, to shew that tlie 
law of nature, which makes one or- 
der of animals the food of another, 
affords in itself a full dis])roof of the 
asserthni, that there is in all anima- 
ted life a t(*ndcnry to increase be- 
yond the means of subsistence that is 
prepared for it, and that it yields, on 
the contrary, a satisfactory demon- 
stration, that numbers and food are, 
and must remain, duly balanced. It 
is a notable axiom with the Malthu- 
sians, that there is a constant tenden- 
cy in all animated life to increase 
beyond the nourishment prepared for 
it, which, as it respects animals, is re- 
pressed by their becoming the prey of 
each Ollier. Observe how, in this pro- 
[Kibition, it is asserted in one breath. 
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that tlie nunil)or of animals is oxces- 
«iv« in relation to tluMr food, and that 
their food is excessive in relation to 
their number ! Ti» make the argu- 
ineiil t(mahle, it should have been 
shewn that certain species of carni- 
vorous animals Avere over-prolific in 
reference to others — an attempt 
ivliich could only he made by an 
Atheist — while to maintain that they 
are all over-prolific, is a contradic- 
tion ill terms. How Mr Sadler cuts 
with a two-edged stvord, finely tem- 
pered ! 

“ But the ambiguity of the term>, 
* preyiiij.: spon one aii»)tbor,’ or rather the 
fallacy they imply, has been iilrcndy ex- 
plained ; Nahire d<»cs not, in point of fact, 
deliver nji her universal otlspriiig to pro- 
iniseiioiis slaughter, Jbr the purpose of 
their sustentalion. Such an idea is as in- 
correct and absurd, when generally np- 
jdied to the animal ereatioii, us it \v<iiihl 
be if asserted of tbt* liiiniati race. It is as 
false ill philoso]diy as it is in I'act ; it is just 
as though we slioubl say, that because 
men feed upon jjl'ese, geese feed upon men. 
Invested in all its ambiguity, the exjires- 
sioii, * that anluiaU fcciliiig ujioii each 
Cither’ is eoiisistent with the idea of an ex- 
cess (d’ iiiimbcr.s, iu reference to food, is, as 
already remarhed, absurd ; but lien we 
reduce the indelinite allusion to the pre- 
cise iact, the absurdity is still more j»al- 
pable, and indeed enlarges into an iinfios- 
aibility. Tile order of rintiirc is, that the 
superior feed on the inferior tribes, from 
the summit to the footstool of aiiimni < rea- 
tion. If, then, throuuh all the (‘uriiivo- 
rotis tribes, A jireys upon B, li upon (!, 
C upon H, and so on from the alpha to 
the oim'ga of vital nature, what is it that 
the notion I am opposing holds with re- 
spect to every class of them, ( saving the 
first, of which more anon, ) i»ut that they 
are at one and the same time too nume- 
rous and too few ? 

“ On the contrary, a very slight con- 
sifleration <»f the subject will sufiice to con- 
vince us, that if there be any redundancy, 
it must be in the means of suhsistence, 
not in the iiuiriherN and jirolificness of 
those which rei|uircit ; otherwise, investml, 
as the supi'i'ior orders are, with powiTs 
neci‘SN;,i-y f,,!- obtaining their finid, consist- 
ing as that fooil docs of the inferior ones, 
those jiowers would he so sharpened by 
their unsatisfied and increasing necessi- 
ties, that the latter woubl soon he hunted 
out of e^i^teIlce ; and so would it he with 
all the inferior tribes, till tin- whole would 
be. extingnlshed. The very fact of nu- 
merous rai’cs of animals whose fiMMl i.s 
pi’oy, existing in due proportions, or iu- 


deiHl continuing to exist at idl, is, when 
closely considered, ]iroof positive that their 
prolifieness througlioiit idl these tribes is 
most accurately ]>roportioiied, and that it 
is not ill excess in referenee to their food. 
As to the latter sup]M)sition, it is at once 
dis]H>sed of by recollecting, that if their 
prolifieness were universally diminished 
down to one-tenth or one* hundredth ])url 
of what it is at present, the dimiiiuiioii 
would equally apply to their food, and i;on- 
sequeiitly their individual shares of it, 
xvhateA'er they may be, would remain pre- 
cisely the same. The idea that some par- 
ticular chuss only of these animals is too 
fecutiil, lias never yet been broached ; it is 
one w'hieh might shock us with its iiovtd- 
ty, though it conveys a far lighter charge 
against Nature than that the wliole arc 
so: but the sii]>pusitioii would he ;ls oh- 
viously fallacious. This, in a single in-. 
stance, would be f.ital to othei’ tribes, if 
not eventually to the whole chain of ani- 
mated existences, as will be noticed here- 
after. 'J*he, immediate relation, iu which 
many of tin* l arnivuroiis tribes -land, is 
three-fold; having res])cct to themselves, 
to those above, and to those beueatli them 
in the scale of existence, and prolmbly ex- 
tending throughout the whole of anima- 
ted nature. 

“ Considering, therefore, the iimneiise 
numbers thus mutually dependent, the 
intricacy of the Divine cah iilatioii hc- 
eomes the more apparcTit, and tin* hardi- 
hood of siisjiectiiig its absolute or eonijia- 
rativ’c corrccliiess tlirougboiit, ibe more 
daring. To supply these thnnigli all I heir 
orders and degrees, ironi tin* greutesl and 
most powerful, down to the Tiiost insigni- 
ficant and minute, with their appointed 
*food, and in due season,' and eoiisisteiit- 
ly w'ith that universal heiievidein-e whirh 
is the predominant character of the whidi- 
scheme of Nature, is xvhat none hut dod 
could perform, and what, if he atteinjds 
to do at all, he does perfectly. 1 Icre, then, 
is partly iitil'olded the reason why, in ti a- 
cing existence down its lengthening grada- 
tions, we find, as they become more small 
^aiid feeble, they are the more ]>r<jlific and 
numerous, and multiply in more rapid 
successions : so rapid, indeed, and in 
iiuinliers so vast, as to bailie eulciilatioii. 
Still, ill no stage of life is there the least 
eviilencc that Nature scatters the germs 
of existence with a more liberal hand than 
she does the means of their support. The 
deiiioriKtrutioii is one that ran alone bo ob- 
vious to our senses; no geometry can 
measure, no arithmetic coinjmte, thcM* 
projMirtioiis, which must he exact in the 
minutest calculation, in order to hecome 
balanced in tbe. great and final result. Bur 
if the elements of the calculation were, 
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ill the elif^htest supposalile degree} incor- 
rect; poNseesiiig m tiiey do such powere, 
wiiHt would be the magnitude of the er- 
ror in their ultimate cirecta? — Sjieedy 
and iiniver.sul coni'uaiuii.” 

Mr Sadhir has shewn 
witli jierfect clearness that llie prin- 
ciple of suporfeenndity in relation to 
animals, is imphilosojihical and un- 
true; hilt not contented with haxiiig 
g:i\eii a direct negative to that sup- 
position, he go(^s on to pro\e. that 
nature risihhj regiihites with the ut- 
itiosi care all her calculations, so as 
to preservi* a ])erpetual halaiice of 
food and nuinlxu*. Hi* Jiail spoken of 
the diiV(*ri*nt tribes of carnivorous 
animals as suhsistin£ru])on iiri'y tln*m- 
sehi's, huthi*coming in th<*ir turn the 
prey of iithers, and thus keeping up 
tin* halan(‘e of their food and niini- 
hers, through all tln'ir various ranks; 
and that the fecundity of all speh is 
reiiulati'd accordingly. But ivhat of 
those animals, which ]irey upon 
oth(‘rs hi'vond all tin* rest, hut living 
an* themselves tin* prey of norn*? 

l*laM*d lit the head of rxistnicp in 
tln'ir M'MTal they iii^piro that 

trrror nhirh they never feel, exeeptiii;;, 
])erh.ip>, when he appears, whose \iee- 
gereiils they are, and in whose absence 
they pri'^erxe for liini lli^ edible domain, 
iiiid who, armed with all his advantat;es, 
still, perhaps, they little dread, when, 
though luit rarely iinlced, tliey come iii 
('(UUaet. .Such, in the feathered trilies, 
is the. eagle ; the lion among the quadru- 
peds ; and, for w'uiit perhaps of more per- 
feetly knowing another element, wu may 
fix ij|M)n the shark among the tishes, 
'I’hese .and their eoiiipeers, were there any 
triitli ill t lie posit ion 1 am op]io''ing, would, 
at all events, multiply ineredibly. The 
first of them, the eagle, all'ectiiig a cold at- 
mosphere, perches on iiuieccssihle heights, 
or inhabits the vast • Cimmerian ileserts 
of the North where his fooil, princijial- 
ly the fowl, multiplies iiround him in 
Buch incredible tiumber.s, that their ilight, 
wlien they successively remove, darkens 
the skies. Scarcely approachable, and 
rarely molested, what prevents the bird 
of Jove from imiltiplying, thus uncheck- 
ed, without limit? Again; what is the 
check which prevents the enormous in- 
crease of the most poAverful and voraciotis 
of the Anny tribes ; or, who rouses * the 
Nuinidian lion in his lair,’ except with a 
little army collected for that purpose ; and 
which is the beast that dcAoiirs him ? Un- 
checked, therefore, liow fearfully ought lie 
to multiply, according to the uioderii no- 


tion, which invests all things living with 
this Nuperfecundity ! So thought ]Moii- 
sieur Buifon, and therefore talks of whoie 
armies of lions roaming the plains of 
Africa together. J5ut they exist only in 
his interesting pages. Nature iletermines 
diffcrenQy. 'I'lie lion is a scarce beast, 
even in liis native haunts, as Spaannaii 
has observed ; and Pliny, who, jierhaps, 
cunfoiirided him with the tiger, tells ns, 
that it was rare in his days ; and it ron- 
titiiies rare still. What is it, then, that 
checks and regulates the increase of these ? 
Not their preying upon one another, iVir 
that is not the case ; as the poet slugs, 

* Wolves slay not wolves, nor tigers tigerb tc.u 

not the want of food, the demon of the 
modern systi'iii ; for of that tliey liavc n 
command : Imt that power wlium we ha\e 
observed regulating all others; — Nature 
— Goi) ! Ami by the same means, name- 
ly, by strictly limiting their iecandily, as 
he has done that of all other beings, and in 
each, with an ci|iiallyexact reference to their 
station in the scale of i‘xisteiice. In these, 
therefore, as only subject to half the othiu’- 
w'ise universal operatiif.i of the hiAV of 
Nature, as before observed, and being, 
eoiiseqiieiitly, not preyed upon themselves, 
he has diminished the measure of iiicr<>:vse, 
and constituted them the most st(‘i'ile of 
beings, savi* man, whose jdaci* they ]nM'- 
oecupy. Aristotle said of such, long ago, 
«■>,' yxiui-^uvv)(^uv ihryoTOtiu, trxira ; and a 
greater than he, Bacon, says of the lioness, 
that ‘ she ordinarily hriiigelh forth hut 
one.’ A later oh.sei'Aer, (kdonel Keating, 
]n*rhaps has corrected this, act^ordiiig to 
more accurate experience; he says, that 
a lioness may have three whelps, Ixit th.it 
two always die. Bcs]»ectlng the eagle, 
the Hrst cited author, Aristotle, gives us 
from Miisauis, that she ]>rodiices three: 
two live and one is reared. A J;iier .lu- 
thority, and avIio ought to be a more ac- 
curate one, as having far heller opjiurlii- 
iiities of becoming so on this point, Oiaus 
IVluguus, says, that * the greatest eagle 
of all, the gir falcon, very t'croi ioiis and 
strong, never breeds more than one young 
one.* 'J'he same observation might he 
transferred to another element with equal 
tnilh, as far as we know of the piscatory 
tribes. 'I'he large Ashes of prey, such as 
Avhulcs, sharks, rays, ]»oises, &e., arc vi- 
viparous, and, compared w’ith the extra- 
ordinary fecundity of the lesser Ashes, are 
more strikingly sterile than the animals 
previously nddiieed. But, to coriAiiu my- 
self to one iiistanee in this element, ns in 
the others. * 'J'ho whale,* says Biisehing, 
generally brings forth one at a birth ; and 
.soinetiines, though hut seldom, two young 
oues.’ Tlic cod produces million?, 1> 
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there any one so blind iis not to see the 
r(3tU!on of this ? A\'ere this fertility re- 
versed, all anima(e<l nature, with which 
Uie oeean swaln^■^, imist expire, and the 
]ioIlule(l waters till the world with stench 
and eorniption.” 

13ut by traciiiij^ the Bubjcct farther, 
wo iiiid nuniht'rh of an inferior order, 
wlio arc t'till of the Karnc eliaracter, 
suhsisliiiii by-prey themselves, and 
little liable to become the prey of 
ot liers. They, too, are, comparatively 
w ith tliosc on which they feed, ste- 
rile. \V«‘re it otherAvise, they would 
•spread devastation around them. 
Krom the stimmit to the base, then, 
ot the animal creation, we find those 
b(*ine:s few and sterile compared tvith 
otlnws on Avliich tliey feed; their ap- 
pearanee in a state of nature is then»- 
fore co!ijj»aratively stranc-e, and their 
devastations limil(‘d. And thus, the 
A ast projmrtion oF animated nature is 
J<.‘ft in a state of undisimhed enjoy- 
ment, as Avt‘11 as unfailinir j)lenty. But 
''•Iv Sadler iloes not slo[) here — for 
bis mind ONertbiws with thouiThts — 
and he is armed at all ])oints apiiiist 
liis ad\ersaries. AMiy, it may he ask- 
<*d, should those animals of pnw, 
Avliicli ur<‘ placed as it Aven* at the 
head of their resj)ective tribes, and 
constMjuently themselves not the prey 
of othcM’s, sterile* as they confessedly 
are, multiply at all, or, in other 
Avord.-', exist r TJie ansAveT to this ali- 
Mjrrl (|ii«*ry, unfolds a view' Avhich Mr 
Sadler thinks has never ln*en yet pre- 
sented, and Avliich h(* proceeds to prive 
as haviiifr a special relation to the 
snhject under consideration. That it 
has never yet Ix'en jireseiited, Ave 
cannot think; on the contrary, it lias 
been presented a hundred times; but 
ii(‘ver better than liy ^fr Sadler. 

“It ha> licfii an old rnnark, luicl one 
v.’liicl), it is to lie hoped, Avill never he- 
roine oh<>o]etp, that the wdiole of nature, 
rspe<-i;iH y of animated nature, tueems link- 
ed loi»ether ill amutiud and necessary de- 
jieiideiiee. J shall refer this idea at pre- 
sent to one only of its elements, the 
Of ejiii, }»s it iiieideiiiHlIy illustrates a part 
ol luj siihjeet already arh-erted to, name- 
1> , ilu; iiiconeeivable iiuinerosity of animal 
eNisteiiei-s ; taking; the illustration from 
tliat iiitelli^ciit and scientific voyager, Mr 
Scoresliy. In liN reinarkH on the hydro- 
jivaphy of the polar seas, he says, that coii- 
(eiAin^ the diseolorsition, whiidi is there 
so remarkably prevalent, to proceed from 
animal matter, he suh.>tanfialed tlie fact 
by submitting the Avutcr to a powerful 


microscopic cicaniination, and detected iiie- 
dusic and animalcules in numbers, wliich, 
as applied to the extent of tlic waters so 
impregnated, we ina}* talk about, hut 
Avhich wr can comprehend as little as we 
can infinity. To eomplete the enuineru- 
tioii of one of the larger of these genera, 
existing in n couple of sipiare miles, ac- 
cording to a calculation he made, Avould 
have required the laliour of* H0,(H1() jiec- 
soii.s from the creation to the jiresent hour. 
As to the smaller, he says, that on com- 
]»utution there must have been in n single 
dro]i, and that by no means the iiuisl d<s*p- 
ly tinged, 2fi, I.jO. ‘ 'I’liese animals,' he 
observes, ‘ are not Avithoiit their e\ideiit 
economy ; on their existence possibly de- 
]M‘nd the being and preservation of tin* 
Avhole race of inysticele, and some other 
species of iTtaceoiis animals, f'or the ini- 
iiuter mediisie apparently all'ord iioiirisli- 
ineiit to the saqiias actinia*, cancri, helices, 
and other genera of nioUuscu and apteru, 
so ahiiiidaiit in the (ireeiilarid sea; while 
these r.ittev constitute tin* food of several 
of the whale tribe inhaliitiiig tlie same re- 
gion : thus producing a depeinleiit chain 
of animal life — one particniar link being 
destroyed, the Avhole must necessarily 
peri-h.’ By other observations, it appeal s 
that some of these, too, are migrator}, 
siipphiiig their almost total Avant of iuco- 
Tnotion liy sinking into those suh-cur- 
reiits, or rising into the siip«*rior oiu*!*, 
Avhich have the eHect of blending the av»i- 
ters of the equator and the pole, s«> as to 
prodiiei* a more eqiiahiu teinjieratiire than 
could <itherwise exist in either, and in 
these changes, no doubt, still perl'oniiing 
their office of victualling the lecesses of 
tin* AVHlery world. These, still iiion* than 
tile insects of the Scaridiria\iun regions, are 
therefore iiiniiineritble, and supply those 
vast and incessant shoals which Nature 
]ierp«*tually pours upon all our shores, not 
one ill one million of Avhich is taken ; as 
do those clouds <if Avild fowl, that, when 
mature, are dispersed throughout tlie 
earth : both, therefore, coiistilutiiig the 
iDiu:cessihle north, if 1 may so express my- 
self — the vietuulling-office of the world, 
in which Nature does not jierinit herself 
to he interrupted in her benefieent o]iera- 
tions. 

“ Not to affect any scientific arrange- 
ment, Avliich might not be sufficiently fa- 
miliar to answer the purpose of illustra- 
tion, let us suppose, that among these in- 
conceivably numerous aiiimulculcs of dif- 
ferent orders, the inferior and most minute 
NU]iport the superior, which still enlarge 
in size, till they become the food of tin* 
sprat, tlie sprat of the herring, the lien iiig 
of the cml, and the co<l of the shark ; and 
take the sliark as a fish of prey, on which 
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IK) odKT fecils, as I proviniisly clifl the 
ra^lc and tin* lion Iroin the other eloinerits. 
J do not, ] repeat, represent siieh to he 
the food f)l* these ditferent speeies respect- 
ively ; l»ut I do say, that if we C4)iild 
trace the economy of j)iscatory siisteiita- 
timi more exactly, theminiite facts wdiich 
it would exhibit would fully confirm the 
tiiilli which tlMf^idea, as i am now pre- 
^eiitint; it, imperfectly illustrates. Now, 
it is ahiiiidatitly evident, that, in such an 
ai‘raii>;emeiil, the shai k could not continue 
tn e^i^t without the sjirat, (to descend at 
pn*sriit no lower in the chain of exist- 
enc»\ ) hut it is equally true, thout^h per- 
haps not at first sii-lit quite so ])Iaiii, that 
file Npraf roii|f| not exist wdfliuut the 
shark. And this is the fact which, as T 
coii''ei\e, has not hitherto heen noticed. 

J.et us |iursue, then, this most im- 
portant consideration . one which, in at- 
lemptini^ to coirijirchend the halance of 
the iiumhcrs and lV)od of lixin*; heiims, 
oiij^ht ncxer to he out of rcc(dlecti«»n ; hut 
which seems h.irdly ever to have heen in 
it, as it regards those w'ho pronounce so 
confidently on the superfisMindity of ani- 
mal I'reation. Allinlini' to an undisturbed 
state of nature, to which I refer the aiyu- 
nwiit in the first instance ; the least al- 
teration in the measure of that fecundity, 
which vari»-s so ^really in difTerent sja*- 
cies, and w hit h s<iinc conceive to be at best 
a blind and errinjf calculation fhrouu;liout, 
— I .say flic least alteration, wlietlier of 
<riniiniitioii or increase, would liave heen 
equally fatal l«) nil connected and inde- 
pendent evistenecs. In cont<'mpIatiii^ re- 
lirodo(‘tiou ill sinicle instances, we may 
perliajis innii^iiie that thi-se ^ariatiolls are 
tn\ ial in tlieir etleets ; hut the arithme- 
tician will soon recall us, from such ideas, 
to our senses, and shew ns what w’oiiid be 
the incvitahle consequences of altcriiic the 
generative power in the roll of nj;es, or 
often, indeed, in a single i;eneratioii. Iiim- 
^inc, then, a miscniciilatioii respecting the 
fecundity of the shark, and that it should 
1)1* in excess. 'J'hose acqiiaiiiteil w’ith the 
powers of prot;rcssive inimhers, need not 
he lidd how’ .sjjeedily this excess w’ouldiic- 
ciimiilate into nnsiistniiuihlc Nhonis, and 
that this fcro'doiis fish would first sweep 
the ocean of its food, and then expire it- 
self. Supposiiia still, for illiistriitiuii, that 
food to bi* the cod ; then the disappearance 
of the coil, no Ioniser preyinj; on the her- 
ring, the lierriiig, in vastly increased niiin- 
hei's, multiplying as before, would, in its 
turn, destroy the sprat, and itself conse- 
f|uerit1y disjippear for want of further sus- 
tcntatioii. All this is siifiicieiitly plain ; 
and what at first sight, ai>pear8 to he other- 
wise, begins to he equally so; namely, 
that, secondly, an error of deficiency in 


any of tlic animals of prey would he 
equally fatal with one of excess, 'rims, 
if the shark should, on the caintrary, mul- 
tiply in too slow a ratio in refeience to 
the increase of the cod, the unglue accumu- 
lation of the latter would press upon their 
food, which we represent as the herring ; 
these would be dc.stroyed, and then the 
sprat, left to miiltijily from such increased 
numbers, w ould exhaust the food destined 
for itN siipjiort, and expire, after it had 
thus transmitted devastation through every 
lessening link of marine existence. 

“ 1)1 again observing that this illiisira* 
tioii does not expre<,s the pi-eciM.* economy 
of the piscatory irilies, w'hich is certainly 
far more complex, (involving, in all pro- 
bability, almost an infinity of interchan- 
ging modes of existence, ) 1 must iiititnate 
to those who ai*c prone to diM'egard, if not 
deny, what they cannot fully trace and 
nndei'stand, that this complexity forms an 
essenti.d feature of my entire argument. 
To pei'foi’in one grand uniform result by 
a variety of means almost infinite, surely 
indicates moi’e of intention and wisdom, 
and is less liable to the charge of accident 
and mistake, than if it stMuned to be pi’o- 
diieed l>y oin* simple, independent cause. 
If. llicii, this chain of connected being is 
multiplied into ten thousand catenations, 
and so connected in its involutions as to 
enclose the w' hole of animated life, it can- 
not surely evince less calculation and skill 
in the artificer, than if it consisted of a 
few links. 'I'lie more niimei'oiis, thcre- 
foi’c, flic means by wliieh tin) universal 
scheme of Natiiic is upheld, the moie ex- 
ipiisitely exact, instead of careless, must 
evidently be the calculations respecting 
Ctich. if, then, the five gradations into 
which 1 have, divicled my c\cmpUti(atii)ii 
w’ci-e multiplied into five thousand, as jiro- 
hahly they ought to he, it follows, that it 
is a.*, many times more iie(eas.i)'y that the 
calculations resjiecting each should be iiii- 
initely correct. 

“ In saying, lliei'eforc, that tlic measure 
of fecundity, in the •'e\eral orders ot ani- 
mals dependent on each other, is neither 
cri*o)ieous in deficiency imr excess, hut 
precisely accni’atc, 1 deliver the argument 
into the gi'asp of the comjuUist, to use Dr 
JoliiiNon's exju-ession, from which 1 feel 
certain no human sophistry can rescue it. 
The first principles of arithmetic, as well 
us the evidence of our senses, equally 
prove that numbers and food oi'e ba- 
lanced." 

Having thus stated some of the rea- 
sons why animals of prey, eminent^ 
ly sterile through all their tribes, ex- 
iiit at all, Mr Sadler well remarks, 
how true nature keeps to her rule 
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through every ])ai*t of lier wide do- 
mam. In the iitMvJy-diHCovered is- 
lands of the Pacitic, there are no large 
edible (luadrupeds ; lienee, there ai*e 
no aniinula of prey to regulate tlieir 
numbei's. In the vast and £esrtlle con- 
tinent of America, till Cohimbu8,not 
three centuries ago, landed his small 
number of horned cattle, and his 
eiglit sows, there Avere none of these 
animals, nor e\eii sheep; the niiiii- 
ber of ipiadru])ed8 wore foAV, and 
those principally of the minor tribes ; 
and hence, the beasts of prey si^emed 
to conform exactly to that state of 
things, there being only one or two 
of any note, the jagu.ar and tlie cou- 
gar, whic'Ji arefar le.U formidable than 
the ferocious animals of the Old 
World. But the fishes in the rivers, 
and on the coasts of that continent, 
are numerous ; and hence, the seal 
and the cayman abounded. In like 
maiiiim*, the feathered tribes were in 
immensf‘ multitudes; so, therefore, 
were the serpents. Ami thus it is, 
he beautifully adds, that th<» circle of 
nature, howi'ver (uilartj(»d or eon- 
tracrti'd, must be perfect and com- 
plete in itself to be perp(»tuated ; a 
circle which, to use the illustration 
of our greatest poet, has been circum- 
scribed by the golden compasses of 
the Eternal, and which ho lias filled 
Avitli his Av Gliders, and salifited Avith 
his mercies. 

We have seen how numerous 
tribes of beings “ prey upon ea<*h 
other,” and the sense in wliicb that 
expression may be rationally used — 
nor is there any thing shocking to 
reason in tliat ordinance, hut, on 
the contrary, that brau(*h of the eco- 
nomy of nature is as replete Avith 
benevolence as any of the rest of the 
laivs of creation. Mr Sadler beauti- 
fully slieAVs, that the successive re- 
newal of life throughout the whole 
of (ueation SAA'arming with exist- 
ences, hy tlie intervention of death, 
is, as it respects all but the first and 
ongiiial race of beings, an ordinance 
ot' bent*volence, and unless the laws 
ol nature were suspended or rei^er- 
sed, to those likc'wise ; continuing, 
indeed, the bh^ssing of existence 
while it can be enjoyed, and when 
no longer desirable, transfen'ing it 
to Kuceessive myriads of participants, 
tliereby preventing at once a mono- 
poly ol the pleasures, as Avell as a 
perpetuity of the mcreabing mibcries, 


of existence. Por only suppose ani- 
mals not immortal — and what rt^asoii 
liave we to think that the removal of 
those Avhich become the ])rey of 
others, is more distressing than that 
of such as die wliat is called a natu- 
ral death, Avhich is a rare case among 
them, and hajipily so ; ns in this in- 
stance it Avonld be one of lingering 
disease, and increasing Aveakiu*ss, 
terminated often by tin; most dr**a(l- 
fiil form of animal sufiering — actual 
fatiiim* ? 

In the meant iinc the principle of 
Self-proservutioii, iiii]»iaiite(l in iheiii hy 
Nature, may jsTliiips ill^pire tlieiii willi a 
fear, or rather enution, respeetiiitj their 
enemies; hut. it may he rloiihtetl wlielln*!' 
this uppnKiehes to coii.staiit or painful ap- 
preliejisioii ; nay, whether it amoiiiits to 
any tiling like the oeeaMonal iiisi|uietiu1e 
whieh human beings feel in respeet to 
their last enemy, whose final triumph 
they know to be oei’tain, and eaiiiKU hnt. 
afitiei]»ale, and whicli often forms the bit- 
terest ingredient in the enp of linniaii .suf- 
fering. Prom this feeliii;; the interior 
animals are entirely exempt. Up to the 
very a]»peurunee of danger their fears are 
not excited, and then its duration is, i^e- 
ncraliy speaking, too short to admit of 
distinct perceptions of sulVering. I iistead, 
therefore, of huvint» Jii’e embittered by 
strotn^ apprehensions, or ]»iir'«ned i>y re- 
lentless disea.^es, to the last it seems to 
them a seeiie of ph'asnre, as the poet sinjts 
of one of the loveliest victims of the mas*' 
ter animal of ]H’ey : 

Pleased to the last he crops liis flower\ fuod. 

And lickH the hand just to shed'hi-> bhtod. 

But, if habitual eantion aiiion^ many ol 
the tribes of life is, liowexer, excited hy 
the circumstance of their beiiit; the objects 
of prey, it calls into action tho.se Jricililic.> 
of esciipe and means of defence Avitli which 
all are endowed, the successful exei’cise of 
which inspires that sense, of conscious se- 
curity, Avhich, no doubt, administers to 
their happiness, as it does, under dilfereiit 
circuinstuiices, to our own. 

“ Moreover, fainiliari/.ed as avi; are to 
slaughter, we arc, perhaps, ready to trans- 
fer mir ideas (»f this mode of snsteiitatioii 
far too largely to the animal creation. I 
am inclined to think that we mistake in 
imagining onr world to be a kind of iiii- 
roejiHc slanghter-honse. Beyond a certain 
proportion this evidently is not the case ; 
and that proportion, in all probability, 
will seem smaller, compared Avith tlie 
whole, the more closely we consider the 
subject. Till! expression of an iintlun* f 
have uU ^uug iu my rccollcctivii; that of 
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animals * preying upon each other/ is ca- 
pable of a very eiToueous interpretation, 
and, as respects the subject under consi- 
deration, leads it to a very false coriclu- 
siou. Scarcely any species of animal preys 
upon its own kind ; from such a nnidc of 
Biibsisteiice iiou’ly all rigidly abstain. 

“ I’ursuing this idea as wc ought, we 
shall find that it will almost entirely di- 
vest that part oT the system of Natui*c 
under our consideration, of its apparent 
terrors. J-.ook where we ple.'ise, wliether 
to the tribes of earth, air, or ocean, those 
creatures of prey, which are the objects of 
dread to those on which they feed, are, 
compared with the latter, in point of pro- 
lificness, sterile ; and in point of iiumbera, 
few : they are then, to such, rare and so- 
litary beings, and the amount of their de- 
predations is accordingly limited. 1 mean 
not to confine this observation to the fe- 
rocious inonarchs of the various tribes, 
with whom this isitbviously the case, and 
has been often noticed ; but d<iwn through 
all the descending links of cai'iiivormis 
animals, it holds as striUingly true. I’lie 
Hhark is ns rare a monster to the cod, as 
the cod is to the herring ; the depreda- 
tions of laith, then, must be limited in- 
deed, coiTi|»ared with the numbers of the 
entire class. F(»r example, much as game 
is destroyed in this country, still, proba- 
bly for a single hawk, there are. a thoii- 
sand partriilges; and I'or a single par- 
tridge, ten million ants. Dirterent classes 
<d‘ beings may, indeed, prey ii]ioii the same 
tribe; hut still, all the. former united, will 
always he found little numerous, compa- 
red with tlic latter, 'i'hus. though the 
spider commit devastations u]xm the same 
species as the swallow, the numbers of 
both thc.se are as nothing, compared with 
those of the Hies. Indeed, the minuter, 
and, as it appeal's to us, the most, defence- 
less hedngs, seem to form a sort of life-as- 
sni'aiice company amongst themselve.s, 
moving together in multitudes, and con- 
scr|nently, the individual risk from weak- 
ness and exjiosiire is reduced to almost 
nothing. The shoals in which the smaller 
fry of the waters always move, and the 
clouds in whicli insects coiigreg.atc, may 
illu.strntc what I mean ; not iJiat these 
asHociatioriH may not have other purposes, 
and each individual distinct means of de- 
fence, or rather escajic, some of which 
should be particuhirizecl, had wc op|H>r- 
tunity. 

“ On the whole, then, it is not beyond 
the scope of possibilities, nor can 1 think 
it very uiilikoly, that those devastations in 
nature, over wliii'h we jirofess to mourn 
BO much, are, in coni])ari8oii with the im- 
mense iiuinliers exjMised to them, the re- 
verse of numerous; possibly indeed not so 


common as those premature deaths, front 
whatever cause, to which our own species 
is so siilijcct, but from which theirs lU'c al- 
most wholly exempt. 

** If the preceding views bjit just, it is 
probable that most animals in a elate of 
nature surtive through the period of their 
health and enjoyment, and that their ilc- 
dine then is almost as instantaneous, as 
we have noticed was their growth ; when, 
to spare them the most cruel of deaths 
that must otherwise await them all, (that 
of solitary siilforing, terminated by fa- 
mine, )'a numci'oiis class of atiimuls before 
alluded to, distrilmted throngli every ele- 
ment, arc commissioned to put an end to 
their suflierings ; whose prey they become. 
Nature, thoieibrc, iii this, as in all other 
of her operations, acts upon a principle of 
kindness, and resciii's such from a i'ar 
more acute degree of stificring, than that 
from which a kind master frees a faithful 
quadruped, its period of enjoyment over, 
by a sudden and easy dismissal. Nay, w«* 
observe this instinctive propensity to ter- 
minate suficrings, when the animals of 
prey arc absent, and consequently the im- 
pulse of appetite can have nothing to do 
with the act ; thus notwithstanding the 
short-sighted speculationsof ignorant nuiii, 
perhaps the deer wliicli joins in conclu- 
ding the miseriee of a comrade he cannot 
relieve, acts upon a law, imj»res>sed by Na- 
ture, grounded on substantial kindness." 

Blit what if it b(» said that the* 
chain of existence so \isihly jteifeci 
and coin])lett‘, whore N'atiin* is iin- 
distiirbed in lier operations, is as 
evidently Inokeii, wi»or(*ver she is 
greatly interruj)ted, and that when 
those animals of i)rey to which Mr 
Sadler has been diverting oiir nttt*n- 
tioii as the ])resor\ ers of the halaiice 
of food and numbers, art* driven 
away, or destroyed, still iho rest of 
creation ct>iitimi(‘s to exist ? 

“ illy answer to this final objection 
brings me to the last and far m(»st import- 
ant reason of their creation, and conti- 
nued existeiii’e iiptm oiir earth ; and this 
has an essential relation to that state, of 
things which the Deity doubtless coiilem- 
jdated when he created our world, and 
especially to that being whom lie conde- 
scended to ]d{ice at the head of it : witli- 
out whom the universe would have been 
incom]dete, and, with all its infinite my- 
riads of inhabitants, still destitute of a 
single creature who could recognise the 
universal Parent, — ^the temple of Nature 
void <»f a single worship]icr of its in- 
dwelling and pr(*siding Deity,— H(iiid that 
everlasting anthem of praise, witli whic.h 
it roBuuuds; hushed iu eternal silence ! — 
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that mysterious whom tiio Eternal 

has placedi as it were, midway hetween 
iiiimeiisity and nothing ; who, though a 
creature to God, is a god to his creatures, 
and whom Uie King of the Universe hjis 
crowned with glory, and nrraye«1 with his 
own vesture of immortality ! And to 
whom, ill the language of an ancient poet, 
he ^ has given duiniiiion over the works 
of his hands, and put all things insuhjec- 
tion under his feet or, to express myself 
Jn th(! words of a later writer, and one, 
perhapN, less objectionable to modern phi- 
losophy, * Principio ipse mitndus Deo- 
riim homiiiumque causa factus est : qine- 
(|iie ill eo sunt omnia, ea ])arata ad frur- 
tum homiiium et inventa .sunt.* I'htis is 
it that all creation, with its unnumbered 
forms and exquisite adaptations, has a 
ju'inie and final refenuice to man. 

“ And yet, astollI^hiIlg as the assertion 
seems, and almost exceeding lielief, if wc 
were not perpetually hearing it repeated; 
touching this one creature, at oiiee the 
sole genus and species of his kind, whine 
increase is the most strictly guarded of all 
r,iher», and who is indeed the most sterile 
being in cxisteriK*, — to sustain wliuin, not 
only the vegetable kingdom oilers its in- 
exhaustilde resources, but to whom the 
whole animal creation, in every element, 
is surrendered for that special purpose, — 
it is pronounced that even his lood and 
his numbers are not duly halaiiced ; but, 
on the contrary, in such grievous dispro- 
])ortioiis has Nature established the jirlii- 
ci]dcs of their increase, that, without uii- 
iiatural or cruel expedients to rectify her 
errors, present misery must ensue, and in 
‘ a Ihouvand years’ ( which, with his Crea- 
tor, is hut as one day) the discrepancy 
would involve him in universal distress, 
and threaten his final annihilation.” 

Mr Sudlor tli'-u jirocoecls to iho 
jiroof that mimlxii s and food aro ba- 
lanrrd, as it rcspocts tin* last and 
most perfort work of tlie (’rcator — 
3Ian — not proving- his assertions //ere 
from a series of aritlimelical caleula- 
lioiis, involving all the registers of 
human existence to which the pub- 
lic- has access — that he dues in his 
grc*at work to which this Disserta- 
tion is an appendix — hut discussing 
it on tliose more obvious and popu- 
lar grounds which, however the ar- 
g^iiment is constructed, must ever 
form on<* of its most important 
branches. Why then, in reierence 
to tlie human race, do mere animals 
of ])rey exist at all in a state of na- 
ture ? As regulators of the. numherB, 
and cbiisequently as iireservers, of 
animal creation, till man himself afi- 


pears — or, in other words, just as 
Jong as their oflfice is necessary to 
him, and no longer, till, as the master 
animal of prey, he assumes the do- 
miniofi which they were appointed 
to preserve for him. 

The hiNtory of man presents him to 
IIS, ill the first stages of society in every 
country of the world, as comparatively 
few- ; and, as dispersed over vast tracts, 
solitary: his iiiiuibers progressively in- 
crease, till at length wc find him multi- 
plied into mighty nations. At first he 
reclaims, from the dominion of the wild 
beasts, but a small part only of the earth, 
whicli he gradually extends as bis neces- 
sities re<[iiirc ; making war upon them as 
he advances, either dispossessing or de- 
stroying them, till, at Icngih, they utterly 
]ierisli from tke country, which he fully 
oecupies. Now, if these were necessary 
in a state of nature to preserve the whole 
of animal life, by balancing its numbers 
and proportions, (which 1 trust has been 
fully shew'ii,) then is the utility of these 
objects of dislike and dread manifest, es- 
pecially to man : they ha\e actually pre- 
served for him that profuse provision 
which Nature ordained lor his use, till he 
n))peart( and enjoys it. This, 1 think, is 
a true, knd by no means a new, view of 
this important branch of the subject. 

A^ny material destruction of these 
ferocious uniinals, in anticipation, and be- 
fore mankind w-ere siiilieieiit in n umbers 
to take their jdaci*, were it very practi- 
cable, we may conclude (if the foregoing 
reasonings arc just) w'oiild be injurious; 
and would be fruitful of cabimity rather 
than of benefit to the remaining triiies of 
aniiiial life, unless Nature, ever fruitful 
ill resources, should restore the balance in 
some other way, not vi;ry conipreheiisiblc 
to n.s at present. Practical exempli fica- 
tioriK of this fact, it is obviously ulinost 
iin|Missible to give ; one very interesting 
instance, however, just rises to my recol- 
lection. Ill the Carolinas, very slenderly 
peopled even at present, and where the ne- 
cessiticK of the inhabitants have not com- 
pelled them to have recourse to the sup- 
plies which the waters atford, which, 
though MO nutritious and healthful a food, 
is nevcrtheliMfs always among the last to 
which mankind, in general, willingly re- 
sort ; thccayman, (the Ameriiuin crocodile,) 
once iiumcroiis, has been almost entirely 
destroyed : hence, says Chateaubriand, the 
rivers are often infested with the multi- 
tudes of fishes which ascend from the 
ocean, and perish. Here the removal of 
the check without its substitution, (evi- 
dently a breach of the economy of Na- 
tiu‘ei) Is productive of multiplied misery. 
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“ But the steps of the Divine economy, 
in reference to the larger animals of prey, 
are, indeed, peculiarly manifest. Their 
destruction ulinost always bears a due 
proportion to the multiplication of man- 
kind : hence the most formidable of them 
have long since ceased to exist in Kurope ; 
and the wolf, which still continues to infest 
some of its more. solitary tracts, will dis- 
appear ns man advanc.es, as it did long 
ago from this wcll-peo]>1ed island. I^ions 
thus arc no longer found in many parts of 
the world — in Greece, for instancf; ; and, 
should ]>opulation press onward in the 
pastern and stMithern quarters of our glotie, 
and spread those useful agricultural pur- 
suits with which it is iiiseparalily luui- 
nected, the lion will no longer exist, and 
will be remembered only in tradition, or 
known to us, as the mammoth, by some 
iinperihhed remains of his 'majestic form. 

** The animals of prey, therefire, exist 
only as preservers of animated creation, 
for the use of man, and disappear when 
himself approaches. They arc, without 
a figure of sjieech, the locnm /cuniO s* of 
liim who is the master animal of prey 
throughout the world. The co-exis»tence, 
then, of these and man, would be incom- 
patible with the scheme of Nature, ami 
'would, indeed, destroy, instead of preser- 
ving, the balance of food and numbers 
throughout the edible creation. IVlark, 
therefore, how Nature has interposed in- 
superable obstacles and barriers against 
their co-cxistenc«‘, which she knows would 
be mutually destructive. She has kindled, 
between these and mankind, the fiercest 
animosity : other animals inay fear man ; 
these join hatred and deliance to fear; they 
are to each other irrei'oncilable rivals ; 
when they meet, they either fly or con- 
tend to the very death ; and no compro- 
mise has existed, or ever will exist, by 
which they shall conjointly prey upon 
creation. Nor is she satisfied even with 
this precaution ; she has removed all pos- 
sible temptation from human beings to 
evade or reverse this imi>ortant law. I'he 
tlesh of tliese animals, ns Lord Bacon 
has observed, whether of beasts or birds, 
is not edible to man ; it is, to use an 
emphatical word, carrion ; man, there- 
fore, has no inducement to favour their in- 
crease as forming part of his food ; while, 
on the other hand, all liis ingenuity and 
all his patieiKx* cannot tame such to his 
pur}»oses in other respects ; they arc, coii- 
sequeiitly, not only highly dangerous, but 
utterly worthless, ti» him. Look at the 
difference made for this si»eciul purpose, 
betwixt an animal of prey and nii herbi- 
vorous one ; compare the elejdiant and the 
ox, for instance, with the lion and the 
ti^er; — the first amongst the mightiest 


masses of vital power in the creation, are 
readily reduced to the docility of a child, 
and the patience of a slave, in the service 
of man : but where is the second Bacchus, 
that shall attempt to couple the latter, and 
yoke them to his vat ? Buffoii, if 1 rightly 
recollect, has a fine passage on the docili- 
ty of the useful animals, compared with 
the voracious one : — a sentiment happily 
fully as familiar to the mind of tlie pea- 
sant, as it is to that of the philosopher.’' 

With regard to Man, all the ojie- 
ratioiis of nature arc conducive to 
liis NU])])ort. All those ininieroiis 
(‘auHCR wliich contributi^ to the siis- 
tentation of the animal tribes, m v 
again put into reiiuisition on his be- 
half; and they arc multiplied be- 
yond all ealcnlatioii, wliile each is 
rendered iiifinitidy more cdiicient, so 
intent dues Nature seem to be on 
lier gre^at work of sustaining man. 
But b«‘ar Mr Sadler, in a passage* of 
gr(*at power and bt^uuty ; 

‘‘ IIciv, however, is ihe place to ob- 
serve, that the amjile provision Nature 
has made for all creatures, is bestowed 
upon one indis]>ensable condition ; but it 
is one that contributes to tlieir pleasure, 
as WM*11 as promotes and secures tlieir 
health : it is exertion. To tliis ('atliulic 
law of Nature man is siibmittisl, and in 
a Heverer degree, us we may think when 
superficially viewing tlic subject, than ail 
the other tribes of life,. But to the stricter 
operation of tliis law, he owes tlie exercise 
of those ]>owcrs, mental as well as Ixulily, 
by which lie rises so greatly superior to 
them all. It is tliis which is tlie means 
of elevating him through the wide gra- 
dations of his own existence, IVum bar- 
barism to the highest state of civilisation. 
Moreover, the ])ecnliar nature of that ex- 
ertion whieh is required of liiin, in order 
to his viistentation, is the cause of that ap- 
propriation of tlie bounties of Nature 
which is peculiar to his race, nml which 
necessarily lays the foundation of those 
Nociul and civil iristitutioiia which con- 
duce so much to his prosperity. This 
appropriation, however, wliich was evi- 
dently, ill the contemplation of the Cren- 
tor, as necessary to his existence, involves 
those striking inequalities in the disti'ibii- 
tion of the bounties of Nature, which have 
ever existed in liiimnn society, especially 
in its more civilized stages ; and these, 
again, llic Creator has aiiticiiKited, im- 
planting deep ill the human breast those 
sacred impulses which prompt the fortu- 
nate to distribute of their superfluity to 
the destitute ; thereby awaking mutual 
foclings which heighten into pleasures, anU 
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more than coinpensiito for tin* clistivsses 
ill which they »»rii;iiiatf. It is thtm that, 
watered by iniiiiiling tears oi syinjiathy 
and sorrow, the ijea\eiily ]daiit of Divine 
charity is seen j isiiig in all its fi^ratice 
and beauty, niid beai’ing its perenniul 
fruits, wliieh arc for the healing of the 
nations. Hut this feeling is peculiar to 
niiui, and is evidently given him to reme- 
dy the teiideiu'ics of that appropriation 
to wiiich animal ereatiou is a stranger. 
l*«»litieal economists, however, contem- 
plate a system, which shall, in great mea- 
sure, dispense with this distinguishing 
virtue of human nature, and which, if re- 
alized, would therefore rob humanity of 
its noblest attribute, — that in which it 
most resembles the Creator, — and leave it 
only the sellish iiistinetsuf the biutes that 
perish.” 

But liow stands the proof that Na- 
tuvi* is iiioro liliorai of her ineaim of 
siip]iort, and iii(»re careful to accom- 
plish her piirposi! in behalf of man, 
than of all the rest t»f creation ? 
Wliy, respectiii" other orders of aiii- 
mnted heiiiffs,. soerally considered, 
one only of the kingdoms of nature, 
either the vegetablV or tin* animal, 
and that only in stn<-tly limited parts, 
is g(*iierally afl'urcled to their sustiuj- 
tatiori ; respecting man, each is offer- 
ed, and offered almost without limi- 
tation, for the same jturpose. If, 
says Mr Sadler, particular tribes are 
confined to their own (dements in 
their supply of food, each of these 
elements yields him its tribute of 
support, and some of them in unli- 
mited (pianlities. If different climates 
and seasons are feciuired to jtroduce 
the means of subsistence to sejiarate 
divisions of the family of nature, all 
the climates, and every season, fur- 
nishes Ins board with their various 
and successive stores. If astonisli- 
ing instincts are impressed upon va- 
rious animals, in order to obtain their 
necessary supplies, touching man, 
the godlik'(! attribute of reason, as far 
surpassing instinct as mental jier- 
ci'ptioii does bodily sensation, in- 
structs him to bend all nature to his 
purposes, and to provide, under all 
emerg(;nci(»s, for bis present and con- 
tinued susteiitatioii. 

TJie \iewH which Mr Sadler so 
elotiuently ojtens uj) on this part of 
J)is subject, must set the mind of 
every thoughtful reader astir, and 
8- thousand reflections on the 
grandeur of the design of man’s 
^rthl/ condition; and perhaps we 


may be pardoned for making a re- 
mark or two. The primary ])hysical 
wants of the human being are food, 
clothing, shelter, and deteuco. To 
supply these, he has cleared and cul- 
tivated the earth — he has invented 
Ids various arts, and built houses 
and cities. At first, we see him like 
the other animals, labouring under 
the Wyants which their common na- 
ture produces — under sufferings to 
which they are alike exposed, actua- 
ted by jiassions which boil in their 
blood, — Hunger, Thirst, the inele- 
iiieucy of the skies, the fear and an- 
ger ot self-preservation in the midst 
ofpowerfulandiufianimableenemii^s. 
Hunger and Thirst eultivate the earth. 
Fear builds 4‘astles and enibattles 
cities. The animal is clothed by na- 
ture against cold and storm, and 
shelters liimself in bis den. Man 
builds his habitation, and weav(*s bis 
clothing. With horns, or te(»tli, or 
claws, The strong and deadly Aveapons 
with which nature lias fiiinisljed 
tlieiij,*tl)e animal kinds Avagt^ tln^ir 
war; be forges swords ami sjiears, 
and constniets impb'rneiits of de- 
struction that Avill send death almost 
as far a** bis eye can mark liis foe, 
and sweep down tlionsands tog(‘tlier. 
The animal that goes in (|U(»Nt of his 
food, that ])tirsues or flies from his 
cueiny, lias feet, or wings, or fins; 
but man bids the horse, the eaineJ, 
the ele|)hant, bear him, and yokes 
them to bis (‘liariot. If the strong 
animal would cross the ri\er, lie 
swims. Man spans it with a bridge. 
But the most iioAverful of them all 
stands on the beach and gtizes on 
the oc(»aii. Man constniets a sbiji, 
and encircles the globe. Other crea- 
tures must traverno the element na- 
ture lias assigned, Avitli ineaiis she 
lias furnislieu. He eliooses his ele- 
ment, and makes liis nu'ans. ('an 
tlie fish traverse the waters 'f So can 
lie. ('an the bird fly the air ? So can 
he. (km the camel speed over the 
desert ? He shall bear man as liis 
rider. 

But to see tvliat ho owes to inven- 
tive art, we should compare man, not 
witli inferior creatures, but Avith liiin- 
self, looking over tlic taco of human 
soci('ty, as history or observation 
shoAvs it. We shall find him almost 
sharing the life of brutes, or removed 
from them by innumerable differ- 
ences; and incalculable degiees. In 
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one* plaoo we see him harhouriiiQ; In 
eaves, naked, living;, we inijrlit almost 
say, on prey, seeking from elianee 
his Avretehed sustenanee, food which 
lie eats just as he- liiids it. This i»x- 
triune deirradatioii is rare, ; jierJiaps 
nowliere. are all these circumstances 
of di*stitution« found topfether — but 
still they are ftiind, fearfully ad mo- 
nisliiiiK us of our nature. Man has 
as yet done nothinp^ for liimself — his 
oAvn hands have done nothinpr for him 
— he lives like a heirijar on the alms 
of nature. Turn to another land, and 
you see the fac(* of the (*arlh covered 
with the works of his hand — his habi- 
tation, wid(*-spreadin£r, stately cities 
— his clothiiiy and the ornaments of 
his jiersoii culled and fashioned from 
the thri‘e kingdoms of nature, h’or his 
food, the face of the earth hears him 
tribute' ; and the se'asons and chanires 
of heaven <*OTn*ur with his oAvn art in 
ininiste'i incf to his hoard. 

'riiis is the diflerence tvhich man 
has maele in his own ( ondition ]>y tin* 
use of his inte'lh'ctual powers, awa- 
ke'iH'd and »road<*d on by the necessi- 
ties of his ])hysic,al constitution. He 
stands nak(*d in the midst of nature, 
hut armed Avith j»ow(‘rs which Avill 
make him her soAcrekm lord. Want, 
Pain, and Death, hoAvlinp^ in the fo- 
r<*Mt, urtre him on, and In* rous<*s up 
the jniAvers of his iiiA'incihle miinl to 
tin* contention Avith jihysical e\il. It 
is not his hand alone that delivers 
him from this lot of aHliction; Imtit 
is his mind Avorkinp; in that ]>oA\'er- 
ful organ. His first food is from 
nalun‘’s bounty ; his next is from his 
own art. He sees that the seeds slic 
casts into the ground spring up Avitli 
another season, lie casts them in, 
and Avaits for tin* season, lie then, 
at her guidance, chooses the soil and 
prepares it ; and thus his first step 
loAvards the compiest of nature, is to 
ohs(‘rv*' her own silent and mysteri- 
ous ojierations. 

'J'ho early history of the great pri- 
mary arts of life, tlieir origin, and 
the first steps of their jn-ogress, lie 
buried in the darkness of antiquity; 
hut thus much we may understand, 
that man found liimself in the midst 
of a world teeming with natural pro- 
ductions, and full of the operation of 
natural powers oflering him benefit, 
or menacing him Avith destruction. 
The various kiioAvledge, the endless- 
ly multiplied arts, by Avhicli lie fills 


his life with the supplies of its great 
iiceessities, and with all its great re- 
sources of security and power, or 
Avith which he adorns it, are all 
merely the regulated application of 
poAvers of nature acting at his dis- 
cretion upon ln*r OAvn substances and 
pi*(»diictions. Blit the A^arious know- 
ledge, the endlessly' multiplied ob- 
servation, the experience and rear 
soilings of man added to man, of ge- 
neration following gi'iioration, Avliich 
were required to bring to a mode- 
rate stale of advanceim*nt the great 
primary ai*ts subs<u*vient to physical 
life, — the arts of providing food, ha- 
bitation, clothing, and defenci*, to 
man, /cc are utterly unable to con- 
ceive. We are horn to the knoAV- 
ledge, Avhich w^as collectiKl at first 
by the labours of many gi'iierations. 
How sloAvly Avith continual acces- 
sions of knoAvledge Avere those arts 
reared iqi which still remain to us ! 
Hoav many arts which had laborious- 
ly hi‘cn brought to inM*fectioii, have 
been displai*i*d by su])erior inven- 
tion, and fallen into oblivion y Fen- 
ced in as Ave are by the Avorks of 
our predecessors, Ave see hut a small 
jiart of till* poAver of man contend- 
ing Avitli the difficulties of his lot. 
Blit AA’hai a Avonderful scene Avould 
he opened uj) before our i*yes, with 
Avhat intense interest should avo look 
on, if AVI* could iudeed behold man 
armed only Avith liis OAVii implanted 
poAA'crs, and going forth to conquer 
the creation ! If Ave could sec him he- 
giiining by subduing evils, and sup- 
plying painful Avauts; going on to turn 
those evils and Avaiits into the means 
of enjoyment — and at leiigtJi, in the 
AA-antomiess and pride of his power, 
filling his existence AvitJi luxuries I 
If Ave could see liiiii from his first 
stop, ill the untamed though fruitful 
Avilderness, advancing to subdue the 
soil, to tame and multijily the herds, 
—from bending the Inam-hes into a 
bower, to fell the forest and quarry 
the rock, — seizing into liis oaaii hands 
the element of fire, directing its ac- 
tion on substances got from the 
hoAvels of the earth, — fashioning 
Avood, and stone, and metal, to tlie 
will of his thouglit, — searcliing the 
nature of plants to spin their &res, 
or with their virtues to lical his dis- 
ease ; — if we could see him raise liis 
first cities, launch liis first ship, call- 
ing the winds and waters to be his 
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Rervants, and to do Ids work,— clian- 
glnfl^ the face of the eartli, — torming 
lakes and rivers,— joining seas, or 
stretching the continent itself into 
the doiiiiiiioii of the sea ; — it we could 
do all this in iniagiiiation, then should 
we iiiiderstaiid something of what 
man's intellect litis done for his phy- 
sical life, and iidiat the necessities of 
his physical life have done in forcing 
into action all the powers of his in- 
ti*! ligence. 

But then* are still higher consider- 
ations arising from the iiilhieiice of 
mail’s physical nei'essities on the des- 
tiny ot the species. It is this subju- 
gation of natural eiil, and this crea- 
ted dominion of art, tliat prepares the 
earth to he the scene of his social 
existence. His hard coiupiest was 
not the end of his toil. He has con- 
quered the kingdom iu which he was 
to dwell ill his state. That full un- 
folding of his moral powers to which 
he is called, was only possible in those 
states of hoqi(*ly whicli are thus 
brought into being by his conflict 
with all liis physical faculties against 
all the Rtiibborn powers of tlie mate- 
rial universe ; for out of the same 
conquest Wealth is created. In this 
progress, and by means thus brought 
into action, the orders and chasscs of 
society are divided ; Property itself, 
the afiotment of the earth, takes 
place, because it is the bosom of the 
earth that yields food. That great 
foundation nf the stability of commu- 
nities is thus connected with the 
same necessity ; and in the same pro- 
gress, and out of the same causes, 
arise the first great Laws by which 
society is held together in order. 
Thus that ivhole wonderful devc- 
lopement of the Moral Nature of man, 
ill all those various forms w'hich fill 
up the history of the race, in part 
arises out of, and is always intimate- 
ly blended with, the labours to which 
he has been aroused by those first 
great necessities of his physical na- 
ture. But liad tlie tendency to in- 
crease his numbers been out of all 
priiportion to the means provided by 
nature and infinitely muftipliable by 
art, for the subsistence of human be- 
ings, how could this magnificent 
march have moved on ? 

Hence we may understand on what 
ground the ancient nations revered 
80 highly, and even deified the au- 
thors id' the jirimary arts of life. They 


considered not tlie supply of the niii- 
.mal wants merely; but they conh*iii- 
plated that mighty change in the con- 
dition of mankind to which tliese arts 
have given origin. It is on this 
ground that they had raised the cha- 
racterofhuinanlif*?, that Virgil assigns 
them their place in the dwellings of 
bliss, among dc»voted patriots and 
holy priests, among those whom song 
or I prophecy had inspired, among 
thosf* i>i*nefaclors of iiu*ii whose 
names were to livi‘ for ever in their 
memory, giving his own most beau- 
tiful expression to the comiiHMi s(*iiti- 
ineut of mankind. 

** llic miiiiiis i>l) j>ati‘ium piignaiiilo viil- 
iiera p;issi, 

Quiqiii* saivrdotcs I'asti, diiin vita inane- 
bat, 

Quiqtic pii vales, et IMuebo digna Ineiiti, 
Inveitlas uut qiii citam exeulturv jif-r urtrs^ 
t^uiqiie Kui nieinores ulios lecere niereiido ; 
Omnibus his iiivea teinnora 

vittfi.” 

True, that in savage* lile in<*ii starve*. 
But is that any ]>roe>f that nature has 
cursed the* rae*e with a fatal te»iide*ne*y 
to multiply beyond the tn(*ans of sub- 
sistence y None whatever. Atteuel 
for a Huh* to this peiiiit. Of the iral 
power of the bodily appetites for 
food, and the sway they may attain 
over the moral nature of the niinel, 
ICC, who are protecte*d by our place 
among the* arrangements of civil so- 
ciety from greatly suflering iinde*r it, 
can, indeed, form no adequate con- 
ception. Let us not now spe*}ik of 
those dreadful enormities W'hie'li, in 
the midst of dismal famims are; re- 
corded to leave heem ]>erpe>trated by 
civilized mem, whe*ii the whole iiioial 
soul, with all its stremgest afl'eclioiis 
and instinctive abhorreiices, has sunk 
prostrate under the force of that ani- 
mal suflering. But the power eif 
which we s])eak, as attained hy tins 
animal feeling, subsists liahitually 
among whole tribes and nations. It 
is that power whii*h it acf|uire‘s over 
the mind of the savage, who is fre- 
quently exposed to sulFer its senerity, 
and who hunts for himself the food 
with wliich lie is to appease it. Com- 
pai-e the mind of the Jiuman being^ as 
oil are accustomed to behold liiin, 
nowing tlie return of this sensation 
only as a grateful iiiciu^ment to take 
the ready nourishment which is 
spread for his repast, with lliat of his 
fellow-man, bearing through tin,* 
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lonoly woods tlio gnawing pang that 
^oads hill] to his jirey. Hunger is 
in his lieart; hunger bears along his 
unfatigiiing feet; hunger lies in tlie 
Htrength of his arm ; hunger wate.hes 
in iiis eye ; hunger listeiiH in his ear ; 
as he couches down in his covert, 
silently waiting the apjiroach of his 
expected spcyl, this is the sole 
thought that tills his aching mind — 
“ I shall satisfy iny hunger !” When 
his deadly aim hashroiigltt his victim 
to the ground, this is the thought 
that sj)rings uj) as he rushes to seize 
it, “ I have got food for my hungry 
soul !” What must be the usurpation 
of animal nature here o\ er the wiitde 
man ! It is nut merely the simple 
l)aiu, as if it were th<‘ forlorniiess of 
a human creatun^ bearing about his 
famishing existence in ludjih^ssness 
and despair — tliougli that, too, is in- 
deed a true* picture of some states <>f 
our race; — but here he is not a suller- 
ing and sinking wretch — he is a 
strong huntfU', and puts forth Jiis 
Htreiiifth fiercely under the urgency 
of this pain. All his might in the 
chase, all pride of sp<M'd,and stnmgth, 
and skill— all thoughts of long and 
hard endurance — all images of perils 
past — all nMnenibrauces and all fore- 
sight — are galher(*d on that one strong 
and keen desire — are bound dowii 
to the sense of that one bitter animal 
want. These feelings recurring day 
by day in the sole toil of his life, 
bring upon his soul a vehemence 
and power of desire in this object, 
of which we cun have no con<*ep- 
tion, till he becomes subjected to 
liiiijger as a miglity animal passion — 
a passion such as it rages in those 
fierce animal kinds which it driv(»R 
with Hucli ferocity on their prey. He 
knows hunger as the wolf knows it 
^be goes forth with bis burning 
heart," like the tiger to lap blood. 
But turn to man in another condition 
to which be has been brought by the 
very agency of his physical on his 
intellectual and moral being! How 
far removed is he now from that 
daily contention with such evils as 
these ! How much does he feel him- 
self assured against them by belong- 
ing to the great confederacy of so- 
cial life ! How much is it veiled from 
his eyes by the many artificial cir- 
cumstances in which the satisfaction 
of the want is involved. The work 
ill which he labours the whole day 
vor.. xxviu. NO. ci.wiii. 


— on which bis eyes are fixed and 
his hands toil — is sornetliing alto- 
gether unconnected with bis own 
wants — connected with distant wants 
and purposes of a thousand other 
men in which lie has no participa- 
tion. And as far as it is a work of 
skill, he lit^s to fix his mind on ob- 
jects and purposes so totally remo- 
ved from liimsclf, that they all tend 
still more to sever liis thoughts from 
Ids own necessities; and tlius it is 
that civil izutiou raises his moral cha- 
racter, wlien it ])rote( ts almost every 
luiman being in a country from that 
subjection to this passion, to which 
even noble tribes are bound down in 
the wildernesses of nature. 

Yet it is the most melancholy part 
of all the speculation that is suggest- 
ed by the eonditiuii of men, to ob- 
serve what a wide gloom is cast over 
their souls by this severe neeessity, 
which is nevmtheless the gn‘at and 
constant course of the improveineul 
of tliidr condition. It is not sulYer- 
ing alone — for that they may be in- 
ured to bear, — but the darkness of 
the understanding, and the darkness 
of tin* heart, which (‘omes on under 
the o])pression of toil, that is miser- 
able to see. Our fellow-men, born 
with the same spirits as ourselves, 
s(M»m yet denied the common pri\i- 
leges of that spirit. Tliey seem to 
bring faculti(»s into the world that 
cannot be unfolded, and powers of 
aflection and desire, which, not their 
fault, but the lot of their birth, will 
jjwvert and degrade. There is an 
humiliation laid upon our nature in 
the doom Avhich seems tlius to rest 
upon a great portion of our species, 
wliich, while it reipiires our most 
considerate compassion for those 
who are thus depressed, compels 119 
to humble ourselves under tin* sense 
of our own participation in the na- 
ture from which it flows. There- 
fore, in estimating the worth, the 
virtue of ourfellovv men, whom Pro- 
vidence has placed in a lot that 
yields to them the means, and little 
more than the means, of support- 
ing life in themselves and those 
born of them, let us never forget 
how intimate is the necessary uni- 
on between the wants of the body 
and the thoughts of the soul. Let 
us remember, tliat over a great pro- 
portion of all humanity, the soid is in 
a struggle for its independence nncl 
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po\vev 'willi ili4* of tJiat 

nature in uiiirli it 1*^ ein eloped.^ It 
has tosupport iNflftniriiiiiMtsirkcnin^, 
or irrilatiiiffj or maddiMiing thoughts, 
inspired hy woariuess, lassitude, 
ivaiit, or the iojir of want. It is 
chained down to the earth by the 
inlhienrt' of one great and constant 
occnj>atioii — that of providing the 
means of its mortal existence. \Vhen 
it shews itself shook and agitated, 
or ouncoine in the struggle, what 
ought to be the thoughts atnl heelings 
in the considerate sold of wisdom 
for poor humanity? M hen, on the 
other hand, we see nature pre*‘erving 
itself pure, bold, and hajijiy amidst 
tlie perpetual threatenin'Ts or assaults 
of those eiils from which it cannot 
fly, and, thoiigli oppr(»ssed by its 
own weary ivaiits, forg<»tliiig them 
all in that love Avhieli niinisters to 
the wants of others — wluni we see 
the brow wrinkled and drenelied by 
incessant toil, the l)ody, in the jmwer 
of its prime, bowed dow'n to tlie dust, 
and th(5 wlidlb frame in whieb tlie 
immortal spirit abides marked, but 
not dishonoured, by its slavery to 
fate ; — and ivlien, in the midst of all 
this ceaseless d<*pressioij and opjn es- 
sioii, from which man must never 
liope to escajn* on (*arth, wo see him 
still seeking and still finding joy, de- 
light, and happiness in the finer aflec- 
tions and loi es and desires of his spi- 
ritual being, Living to tlie Ii[)s of those 
he loves the scanty morsel earned by 
bis own Imngry and tliirsty toil, pur- 
chasing by sw(‘at, sickness, and fever, 
Education and Instruction and Jle- 
ligion to the young creatures who 
^IeIight till* soul of him who is star- 
ving for their sakes, resting with gra- 
titude on thjit day, wliose return is 
ever like a fresh fountain to his ex- 
liausted and iveary lieart, and pre- 
serving a profound and high sense 
of his own immortality among all 
tlie earth-])orn toils and troubles that 
would in vain chain him down to the 
dust, — when we see all this,and think 
of all this, we feel indeed how rich 
may be. the poorest of tlie poor, and 
learn to respect the moral being of 
man in its ti iumplis over the power 
of his ]jliysiral nature. But we do 
not learn to doubt or deny the wis- 
dom of the ('reator. We do not 
learn from all these struggles, and all 
these defeats, and all tln^se victories, 
and all these triumphs, that Ood sent 


us his creatures into this life to 
starve, for that the air, the earth, and 
the waters have not wherewith to feed 
the mouths that gapi* for food tlirough 
all the elements I Nor do we learn 
that want is a crime, and poverty a 
sill — and that they who wouid toil, 
but cannot, and they who ran toil, 
but have no work se4‘ before them, 
are intruders at Nature’s table, and 
must be driven by those who are 
able to pay for their seats to famine, 
starvation, and death — almost denied 
n burial ! 

But to return to Mr Sadler from 
the episode into which we have been 
led away from the main action of 
liis argument. He goes on to (*xpa- 
tiate, nut oidy on the command giv en 
to man over “ edible nature,’’ but 
along with it the wonderful faculty 
of iiicn»asing tha productiveness of 
any part thereof which may he most 
suitable or agreeable to him. 

“ Taiki'asiimh'fxamplr, and Jet tliat hr 
tin* iinportunt inn*; — wliput. Dio- 
thnus Siculus iiiforins ns, this is iniliL'c- 
nous in Sicily, his native country, ’I’here 
is still said to he in that island a sjtocieH 
of wild wheal, Juit wliiclj is, perhaps, 
compared with the cultivated, what wild 
oats (with which most of iis are faniiliar) 
are, compared witli onr present samples 
of that ^raiii — harren and nnprodiictixe ; 
hilt let this wheat he diiJy cuiti\ated in a 
soil prepared hy liiiman industry, and we 
arc informed hy Pliny it has lieen known 
to jielil from to 1-00 grains for I ; 
imil Herodotus asMires us, on his own au- 
thority as an eye-witness, that from 
to .*101) was the regular return in IJahy- 
lotiia. IVrlinps these ancients may he 
doubted ; not, Imwever, hy those who are 
acquainted with the creative powers of 
human indiiNtry. DuHninel inforfiiMim 
that he has seen barley produce 4800 fold : 
and, to return to tlie former xdaiit, wheat, 
u Hcientific countryman of our own, ]Mil- 
]er — a name well known in the annals of 
culture — performed lui experiment in the 
botaiiical garden of ('anihridge, of which 
he wiiH curator, hy which a single grain 
of red wheat returned 22,l0f) ears, and 
560,800 grains. Had be carried his divi- 
sion of the root one step further, which, 
he RHj-H, other experiments convinced him 
WON fully jiracticable, lie Rhoiild have ob- 
tained ten tiines the quantity from the 
same single grain ; rianiely, between five 
and six million-rold iniTCONr. This is re- 
corded in the Transactions of the Itoyal 
Society for 1768, and verified bjr Dr Wat 
son,” 
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Ho tlion flpoakfl of tlio fanilty man 
lias abovo all other aninmls of siis- 
taiiiin^ life, with the least inconve- 
nience, in the widest range of cli- 
mate, and of that provision of nature 
by which such faculty is rendered of 
avail, namely, that those productions, 
whether ve^jetable or animal, on 
which he cliiefly depmids for subsist- 
nce, are endued with a capability of 
enduring a similar change. Thus, 
for example, Von Buch found the 
busimvsH of pasturage advantageous- 
ly pursued, and even grain healthy 
and prolific, and succeeding admi- 
rably, some degrees Avithin the arctic 
circle, on the verge of the 7fith de- 
gree* of northern hititiide. As the cli- 
mate varies, so does the necessity of 
clothing; natun*, says he, still wears 
his livery wherever lie moves. In the 
hot climates, silk and cotton are pre- 
sented to him ; in the temperate 
ones, these yield to the liner wools; 
which, as the latitude northerns, be- 
come thicker and more plentiful, till, 
in tin* frozen regions, fur, much the 
Avarm(‘st of all co\ erings, is produced 
in abundance. 

Shoijld it Is' attruiptcd to j'vadt' th#* 
fiin’i* of this artjuinofit, hy attrihutiiig all 
changes to the operation of phv^icat 
niiiscs, what iihjdl he <aid of a more irre- 
sistihh* proof of the .same rheeriii}» truth 
— till* plain iiitentiuii of Nature, |o sup- 
port in eonifort hiiinaii heinj^s in every 
rlimate, namely, that when site ran vary 
the ditferent tribes of rreation no further, 
without destroying their rharurter, then, 
for liis sake, slie rreatrs new ones, so oli- 
vioiisly adapted to his local nercssities, 
that he could not continue to exist with- 
out them ? 'fake two examples, and two 
only ; one from each of those parts of the 
globe which are justly conceived to he the 
least friendly to hiiiiuiu life, and coiise- 
qiicnlly the most needing sncli extraordi- 
Jiary aids ; tJie first, from the torrid zone, 
and let the camel be the instance. This 
singular animal, in the first place, has, of 
course, to be adapted to the peculiarities 
of the climate, in order to its own exist- 
ence ; and this is strikingly the case. In a 
region where there is little A'egctatiun,and 
]c.ss moisture, Nature has constructed its 
muscular frame on tlic most spare and eco- 
nomical principles ; on such, therefore, 
us demand the smallest supplies: hence, it 
reipiires little food, which, to make the 
most of, it riimiiiati‘s ; it must consume 
that food linrd and dry ; it has, conse- 
cpieiitly, great muucwlar force In the jaw# 


AhoA'e all, it Is probably beyond any other 
quadruped in creation patient of conti- 
nued thirst; a quality which, in such a 
region, seems to reverse the very nature of 
things ; and yet, without this one singu- 
lar provision, all the rest would have been 
of no avail, in so parched and Aveary a 
land as it has to inhabit. Other anatomi- 
cal adaptations might he pointed out, but 
I shall merely mention its hoof ; this is 
lined with a lump of flesh, which would, 
ill great measure, prevent its utility in the 
hard and mountainous district of Europe ; 
hut which is ]ilaiiily adapted to the diy, 
sandy, and level soil it has to traverse. But 
all these peculiarities, so necessary to its 
own being, subserve that of man. The 
flesh is acceptable ; the milk nutritious ; 
while the patience and gentleness with 
Avliich Nature has endued it, have render- 
ed it the obedient slave of the human spe- 
cies. ill short, to use the words of an 
author not generally accused of enthu- 
siasm, X'oliiey, ‘ So great is tlie import- 
ance of the camel to the desert, that were 
it deiiriveil of that useful animal, it must 
infallibly lose every inl^hitaiit.’ 

“ 1.00k next at the frigid zone, in its 
more remote recesses, where Nature seems 
to he so sparing in all that is necessary to 
life, and so profuse in what is deemed hos- 
tile to it ; where the cattle, accounted es- 
sential to our comfort, if not to our exist- 
ence, could not, generally .speaking, either 
live or he fed through the long and rigor- 
ous winter which is thcro experienced, 
and which, if they could be jireserved du- 
ring that period, would not answer the 
necessary purposes to Avhich we apply 
them, [s, thi*n, the I.aplaiider di'serteil 
hy l*rovidcnce t On the contrary, it haa 
presented, excliiNivuly, to him one of the 
noblest animals in existence; and in its 
formation, has so economised the scanty 
means of nature, a.s to unite at once the 
valiuihle properties of almost every other 
— and all adapted, specially, to the pecu- 
liar station it has to occupy. I need not 
say I ulUiile to the rein-deer, a quadruped 
winch comprise.s every tiling he wants, ei- 
ther for life, convenience, or luxury. Its 
milk rivals that of the cow ; its flesh that 
of our deer ; its flcctiiess and docility those 
of the horse; and lie that placed him there, 
so contrived that part of the frame Avhich 
1 have alluded to in the other instance, 
that the hoof of this wonderful and inter- 
esting animal should, contrary to its own 
genus olsevvhere, spread out, and become, 
literalJy speaking, a snow-shoe ; so that it 
caiicmivey its OAvner OA'cr that mantle of 
snow which covers, for so long a portion of 
the year, rocks and valleys, w'oods and 
plains, lakes anfi streams, — with an Incre- 
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tlible flwiftnesH, whort-no liorsi* oonlil travel 
at all, if he couM even live. Witlunit sus- 
tenanoe, tliegift, however, would be of no 
avail : this is aiilii ipaliMl and supplied, lii 
that rigorous elinuito, so adverse to vege- 
tation tiiroiigli the ijreatest part of the year, 
a moss is, nevertheless, produced In profu- 
sion, hardly lotiiid in other cli mates, where 
it would he of little use ; this the animal 
Aiids beneath the snow by a peculiar in- 
stinct, and by this it is amply sustained. 
This is a single evidence that the Supreme 
cares even for the huinhlest of human he- 
iiigs., the Laplander ; and I could no more 
bring myself to believe that it not to llis 
]daiii intention that he is indebted for his 
sustenance, or that such sustenance was 
insutlicient, th:in 1 could, tb.it the noble 
animal on which his existence depends, is 
the product of an animated Him fed upon 
moss, which never rested in its improving 
I'tlbrts, till it supplied itself with snow 
.shoes. 

“ In a word, all the laws of the vegct.a- 
Ide, as well as the nature of animal, ex- 
issleio'e, arc plainly subservient to the so- 
lace and sustentHtlon of human beings ; 
and, in pursuing flic proof of this to what- 
ever limits, W'e should not be in the pre- 
dictainent of some who think that mira- 
cles end where knowledge begins ; hut, 
on the contrary, we should Hml that, as 
our knowledge increased, the miracle of 
the Divine wisdom and henevoieiice would 
enlarge, till the feeding of an ancient Seer 
jn the wilderness of Carmel by ravens, 
would seem to make a Hir Jess demand up- 
on the prescience and the power of the 
Deity, than the constant and mysterious 
operation of that endless chain of causes 
and efl'ects, receiving its primary impulse 
from the same power, by which every sin- 
gle being, rational or iiT.'itiuiial, is sustain- 
ed and fed. We have, indeed, obscured 
our intellects, luid benumbed our feelings, 
by making use of words that, strictly 
speaking, as we too frequently employ 
them, have no meaning. We talk of cau- 
ses and efifects, as words of course, quite 
jilaiii in their signiHcation to the Hleuder- 
est cajmcliy. As expressing facts deduced 
IVom our observation of the laws of Na- 
ture, tluK ]dira.senIogy may be allowable ; 
but when we have observed two or more 
facts in a certain, constant connexion with 
each other, and have remarked the order 
of their priority, we arc as far as ever 
trom iuriiihbiiig, cither li» the judgment 
or the imagination, any light as to the 
reason of such cotmexion. The motions 
ol a grain of sand ronform to cei*tain laws 
wluch we have observed upon, and to this 
conformity we give a name,— .attraction ; 
we know as little about the nature of 


this attraction as the unprotected child 
hurt by the fall it has occasioned. Wliat 
are, therefore, denominated causes, are riu- 
tliiiig more than duterini nations of the Dei- 
ty ; which, as founded in iiiHnite wisdom, 
may be uniform and nnchaiigcahle in 
their nature. If, therefore, I put into the 
earth a seed, * it may chance he of wheat 
or some other grain,* and^trace the mira- 
cle of vegetation from its coniineiicemcnt 
to its completion, when I observe it has 
extracted from the earth matter hundreds 
of times its own weight, and of a nature 
totally dissimilar to the elements from 
whence it springs, and for puiqioses essen- 
tially diilereiit, I may notice, throughout, 
a iiiimher of connected etlects, hut I dis- 
cern no cause hej'oiid the will of the Dei- 
ty. In like manner, if 1 regard the pur- 
poses for which this crop of grain is evi- 
dently designed, namely, for food, and 
when, hecomiiig such, it is, by quite nsin- 
explic.ihle a process, partly converted inli» 
an animal Kiibstance, and hocoiiies a por- 
tion of myself, 1 again discern effects, hut no 
causes, beyond the will of the Deity. Jt i?* 
thus, therefore, that 1 have treaited the 
subject under consideration tliroughoiit. 
In establishing the balance between life 
and its siisteiitation, 1 have pointed at the 
plain indieations of the Supreme will ; 
that uill once ascertained, it is as plain as 
the indissoluble connexion between what 
are called cau»cs and effects, that the ba- 
lance of food and numbers Is eternally es- 
iuhlished.” 

Mr Sadlor, in a forinor part uf liis 
DisKprtulion, hnn Hpokon, as we hnvi* 
soc’ii, of fortain farts roganlinif ini- 
grutory aniiiiaLs, wliitdt liavr rrfer- 
riire to thrinstdvrs, l)iit he now al- 
ludes to others whirh refer plainly 
to the welfare of our species. ]Sjt- 
ture ihiiH affords a timely supply of 
susteiitation to human beings, espe- 
cially ill the first stages of society, 
when their nuuihers are few, and tin* 
earth but partially cultivated. Many 
edible cpiadrupeds, as Ohaiiteau- 
briaiul says, have the periods of their 
migration as exactly (calculated, ns that 
of birds, and like tluMii, evidently ac- 
commodated to the utility and neces- 
sities of men. Then, if w(‘ look to tin* 
sea — from the prolific North, Avhat in- 
numerable shoals are sent forth and di- 
rcct(‘d, by some inysterious impulse, 
to all the shores I ()nly think of the pi- 
geon species in Nortli America ! The 
amount of asiagle llightof them steer- 
ing towards the North, in order to su|)- 
plythat less fruitful region with ahun- 
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(lanco, was <*a](‘u]at«(l by Alfixander 
Wilson, tbft cplrbratpd Scottish orui- 
tholopistjto amount to 2, 200, 272,(100, 
or at least a brace of pigeons each to 
every man, woman, and child in the 
world ! ()ur insular position, Mr 
Sndler observes, prevents us from 
Avitnessing th(^ migration of (jiiadrii- 
peds; and as to the fishes and the 
fowls, which obey thc‘ sanu' Ix'uevo- 
leiit law, the unexampled richness of 
our internal n'sources enables us to 
overlook the addition to our food 
which th(‘. air and the ocean oiler to 
our accepUuic(!, unless with a view 
to vary our luxuriant rejmsts. Ilut 
place us, he adds, in the inhospitable 
icLUons of naliire, and how should 
we tin n regard the subject ? This 
ania/ing ])rovision would appi'ar as 
a jMM 'petiial repetition of the anciiMit 
miracle of the Avilderness; and none 
A\ ho were not divested of reason, as 
Avell as feelingr, Avould fail to recog* 
nis!‘, ill tin* timely Mip])ly, that hand 
so Aisibly stretclu'd forth in behalf 
of his ollsprinff. 

But there is another important 
purpose; to he answer<‘d by the mi- 
gratory principh'. Mr Sadler ven- 
tures to suggest that Nature, in im- 
posing it oil so many and most im- 
liortant orders of animal beings, pur- 
posed to disperse them over the ha- 
l iitable globe, as so many si’cds of fu- 
ture iiicreaM', Avherever man should 
be found to a\ ail himself of the boon. 
The coAv probably was, in its unta- 
med state, migratory ; the d(‘er cer- 
tainly is ; and \a hen Ave add the 
great number of birds that are — all 
useful to mail — Mr Sadler’s sugges- 
tion seems right. Iiuh'ed, of all the 
migratory trilies, he observes, those, 
and those only, are cajiable of being 
domesticated and retained, that are 
serviceable for huiiinu susteiitatioii. 

“In closing these ilntiights (»n the iin- 
tnre and oi)jects of tlie migratory priiicU 
|tle in animal creation, I would pause to 
ask, Avlio can trace, even in a single iii- 
staiice, those dependent and connected 
laws of nature by which these supplies 
are afforded to man ? Who can trace the 
different stages of their progressive prepa- 
ration, or measure, even In thought, the 
vivstiicss of the repast which is ever pour- 
ing forth in its full maturity? Deep in 
the unfathomable ocean, or concealed in 
tlic Avild and Avooded wastes of the inac- 
cessible north, the mighty process is, while 
we are thus feebly essaying to speak con- 


cerning it, proceeding unobserved, in a 
uevcr-eiidiiig succession of renewals and 
completions. Meantime, these innumera- 
ble nights arc almost untouched, and the 
inexhaustible bounties of the ocean barely 
tasted ; and no wonder ; for the molher 
J'larth herself, nowhere fully cuJtiA’ated, 
lies ill many of her most fertile regions 
totally neglected. Man, nevertheless, 
age after age, has become more and more 
fastidious in the choice of his food, and 
more profuse in its use ; till, in this period 
ot ciilpaide luxury, the cry of prnsj»ective 
famine is raised ■ a cry, of wliicli all the 
cleineiits re-echo the hilsrhood, and which 
rises to tlic throne of the Kternul us an 
ill^ult on all those perfections through 
wliicli in* eoiidcsceiids to the very senses 
of munkind.'’ 

N'<*ar thi» 011(1 of IIk; Dissortation, 
Mr SadUu-, after liaving jiroved all 
his position**, and ostriblishod the 
balaiift* of the food and mimbors of 
aniinatc'd naturo, alludes finely to a 
syst(‘in of reasoning pursued by tlx* 
Avisest of tlx‘ beatii(*y pbilosophers, 
AAliieh he thinks specially applicable 
to the present subject. TJius they 
inierred immortality from the intense 
desire* for it implantt'd in tlie human 
soul, b(H*aiise, as far as they had scan- 
ned nntun*, tlnw saw no desire Avitb- 
ont its ajipropriati; grratification. 
l-ook again at tlie stuises. I'orAvJiich 
of them lias not tin* Deity provkh^d an 
a(h*(juat(* siixl apjirojuiute gratifica- 
tion? If, says be, very beautifully, 
Av Ix’ii the sense of sight isaAYakeued,it 
o])eiis to a flood of “ bright effluenco 
of briirht essenet* iiicreate,” jierfeet- 
ly hiilbcient for its ])iirpoK(*, namely, 
to drink in the surrounding AV'orka 
of the Deity, — can Ave, can any man 
b(diev(» that that eye must aa ax dim, 
and become dark for ever, beeauso 
another and a neigbbonringseiise, on 
Avliicli all tlie lest d(‘j)e\xl, which 
etpially longs for gratilicatioii, and is 
eipially capable of being gratified, 
lias no’ supply of its Avaiits and do- 
sings, but is doomed to suffering, 
jirivatioii, and destruction? No! The 
mouth, the teeth, the stomach of man 
are guarantees that God has provi- 
ded him Avith subsistence— these are 
“ imteiits for food,” tliat the Deity 
liimself has grantetl ; proofs, indeed, 
tliat numbers and food are balanced. 

The Dissertation closes with a no- 
ble jmssage— than which iiideecl Ave 
know few passages nobler in modern 
English prose. Mr Sadler has bet u 
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pointing to tlie actual condition and 
exiatence of animated bciuga, in full 
proof that tlicir miiiihers and food 
are balanced. Xotliing can be clear- 
er, he truly says, than that animal 
happiness is totally irreconcilable 
with au iiisulhcieiicy of food. If 
there be the alleged tendency in all 
animated life to increase beyond the 

nourish ineiit provided for it” — if 
natiire has scattered existence with 
profusion, but has been sparing in 
Its susteutation, th(*n must there be 
universal misery througli eveu y tribe 
of the animal cre.atioii. Jliit lie ap- 
peals to human experience if this be 
the case. 

“ To Julvert to that part of aiiiniiitcd 
nature, of which nuiii takes little or lut 
heed, and whicli is isfeiierally removed l) 0 - 
yond the limits of his interference ; I ask, 
are they seen multiplyinp; around us in uii- 
sustaiiiahle numhers ? After liaviii" re- 
presented nature as an arena of universal 

carnage, where lici* ofTspriiig are 

«< 

* Never en liiig, hidl Ix'ginningi 

Fighting btill, and still destroying,’— 

are these warring germs of existence, 
though still iVeding upon eai'h other, star* 
ving ? Does nature, I ask, exhibit these 
scenes of unceasing strife and confusion, 
where slaughter is the sole and e\ident 
busincssof life ; to which want andfuniiiie 
are to be superadded, t<» rectify the con- 
stant teiidein y to redundancy ? Do the 
insects siHirt awhile in the air, and, before 
their nutuj'ul ihite itf being, drop by ex- 
hausted myriads, aud strew tlic ground 
with expiring animation ? Do the birds 
pour their faltering and uiitinislicd songs, 
aud, adorned with the mockery of heutity 
and gaiety, drop from the branches, and 
Jliitter, and die at our feel V Do the tishes, 
increasing so as to spread the devastation 
through the other element, become torpid 
and expire by millions, till the pure me* 
ditiin to which they appertain is polluted 
with their floating carcasses? Or, if 
these (pieries he dismissed through the 
•loot- of absurdity, by saying that the con- 
stant tendency of all these tribes of beings 
to liave too little food, is accompaiii««l by 
a eonstaiit tendency to an excess of it ; 
wbicb is ]»recisely the argument founded 
oa mutual destruction, as the case is put 
by those who maintain the superfecuiidity 
oi all atiinmied nature ; to stop at once 
this loophole o( retreat, let us ask whe- 
ther those animals, on which none others 
pjey, ai*e, in their native haunts, seen in 
this constant state of inuuition and death, 
which would be the inevitable consequence 
of their increasing beyond the balance of 


their food. Is the eagle of tlie north seei 
thus pilling awny ; with that eye which 
lit its tires at the meridian lihize faded ; 
with those pinions with which be once 
scaled tli (heavens, drooping; and the 
mighty talons with w'hich he was wont 
to strike and desitroy, powerless and re- 
laxed ; — dying for want of food ? Or is 
the inaj(*stic moiuircli of ^lie animal crea- 
tion, the lion, found in his native seats, 
thus subdued and quailed by want, till, 
weak and cowardly, he hecouies the ready 
prey of every careless obti’iider ; or other- 
wise has he to raven on his species in <le- 
fuult of other food, till his haunts arc 
strewed with thi; carcasses of his own 
kind ? I repeat the question, is (he scene 
of nature one of general sutt’eriiig, agony, 
and death? No: — such a condition, us 
it respects the universal iitiinber of exis- 
tences, is ns u single exception t(» the vast 
]dura1ity of cases ; as it regards that single 
exception, the moment of actual siitTeriiig 
is probably short, in comparison witli the 
allotted term <»f eiijoyinciit ; nor can even 
that individual instance be traced to an in- 
siiflicieiicy in the general provision of Na- 
ture for ivll animated lieliigs. 

Turn we then from the view of this 
phantasma, formed by distorted prineijiles 
and distempered feelings, to the contem- 
plation of nature, in the sober lights o( 
philosophy and truth. Let her sisduded 
buuiits be open to the inspection, I care 
not of whom, so that he have an eye to 
»i*e, and a heart to feel, the happiness of 
her aiiiiiiated progeny. Jthoiit sending 
siicha one with Humboldt to the southern 
regiiiii.s, swarming with universal anima- 
tion ; or with Aeerbi to the north, which, 
iiotwillistaiidiiig our notions of it as a 
dreary solitude, is probably, both on earth 
and ocean, at least ns liixiiriant of life, 
let him penetrate into the wilder scenery 
with which this country even yet ahounds, 
or lose himself in the seclusion of some 
of those atrorpst(*d demesnes which still 
exhibit nature in her loveliest, beciuise 
most unconstrained attitudes, and wliieh 
recall to oui* ideas that paradise which the 
of England has taught imagination 
to restore. There, on the wane of some 
HummeEs day, and before the uiiimal tribes 
have retired to their timely repoMS let him 
lay himself down upon * the sloping cow- 
slip-covered bank,’ and, shudetl by a ca- 
nopy of flowering and luxuriant foliage, 
l(K>k and listen. He W'ill And, according 
to a celebrated observer of nature, all the 
animal trilies, down to the insects, wal- 
lowing in luxury ; or, as Ibdey says of 
them, * so happy as not to know what to 
do with thcmselvefl.’ Close to his eye, to 
which the clearness of the air and the 
neai’ucss of the objects give a sort of mi- 
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crusropic acuteness, he sees iiiiiuinerablc 
insects, many of wliicli, if he is not u prac- 
tised eiitoinoloj^ist, are minute and bril- 
liant strangers ; and if lie is, are constant- 
ly putting his knowledge to a severe test ; 
all full of life, and eiijoyment, leaping 
about with incredible agility, climbing up 
the spiry grass, or disjiortiiigon the flowers 
with which it embroidered ; amongst 
these the bee is ]»lymg its busy harvest, 
and filling up every interval of labour with 
its song ; a conspicuous exainple, perhaps, 
of the hap]»y business of every inferior 
wing. If he chance to look to the roots 
of his verdant ]iillow, still he sees nature 
swarming with animation; innumerable 
terrene insects strike bis notice, many of 
them, ]ierhaps, resting during the sultry 
huui>, but whose labours he would have 
witnessed had he been there at the dewy 
dawn itistt‘ad of the clo.se of the day, in 
innumerable shining threads suspended 
from e>ery point of grass, and investing 
the whole surface of the meads with a 
film of inconceivabh} fineness and lustre. 
"Whichever way he looks, there is not a 
jdant or a flower without its ajipropriatc 
population. Further from him he sees 
throngs still more innumerable, 

' Which Hotter joyous in the solar beam, 

And fill the air, or float the dimpling stream/ 

all expressing, as far us motion and ap- 
pearanre without language can express it, 
the utmost measure of eiijoymeiit. Nor 
are even sounds wanting to signify the 
reign of universal pleasure. Far moie 
uiictjiiivocal tliiiii the tiiisy noise arising 
from the crowded liaiiiits of human beings, 
is that coiiliiiiious murmur of uiiiiiiinbertsi 
wings, and the ceaseless hum, with which 
their universal occupation is plied, which 
soothes and falls iijioti the ear in one con- 
tinued and uiihrokeii unison, save when 
the exulting songs of the jiuiiiled birds, 
re.spundiiig in innocent rivalry, add me- 
lody to this pleasing and perpetual note of 
hurmoiiioUN nature. Jii the shullowH of 
the clear stream which Howa babbling at 
his foot, he sees multitudes of existeiiees 
which flit along like living shadows full 
tif activity and pleasure : while dimpling 
its surface, or gathering in clouds above, 
it, another order of beings, that of insects 
of didereiit tribes and A'orious degrees of 
brilliancy, are disporting; forming a world 


of tlieir own, replete Avitli ritual idoily 
and joyousiiess. The wild animals, mean ^ 
time, occasionally scud past iiim, intent 
upon their pastime, from which his Jn- 
triisiuii on their haunts starlles them ; 
some of the nobler ones, M'hose stately 
forms excite his admiration, gaze at him 
at a distance, and pass on. Through un 
opening vista of the wooded solitude, be 
sees a whole herd of these moving as by 
one impulse ; every motion as buoyant as 
though they were almost aerial. And far 
beyond the bounds of the surrounding do- 
main, a still more magnilicent prospect 
spreads before him. The surface of thu 
earth, to the distant hori/on, is tesselated 
with enclosures, an l glows with many co- 
loured crops. Here the ]>astii res a re clothed 
with Hoi ks ; there the valleys are covered 
over with corn ; the little JiilJs rejoice on 
fivery aide; they shout for joy, they also 
sing ' 1 Inman liahitations arc sprinkled 

over the i»rospect, like gems oil the man- 
tle of nature; and here and there they 
cluster into a town ; while the temples of 
Divine worship, * which point with taper 
sjure to heaven.’ an* seei^ rising us far as 
the eye can stretch, and crown the hapjiy 
prospect with the proof, that matikitul are 
neither insensate nor ungrateful ; that 
they know w'ho it is that * gives them 
rain and fruitful seasons, tilling their 
hearts with fouil and gladness.’ lie gazes 
till the tints of day fade, and the glorious 
prospect recedes from his sight. The busy 
tribes of life are hushed in rejiosc, one so- 
litary and unrivalled songster only keeps 
lip the vigil in the temple of iialurp, hut 
ill w'hat strains does she ‘ cliarm the lis- 
tening .shades, and teach the night liis 
jiraisel’ lie looks up and beholds the 
eternal stars successively rekindling their 
tires, and resuming their courses ; and tins 
moon w'alklng forth in her hriahtncss. 
All the near and transitory scenes of na- 
ture thus cut off, the soul c.'ills home il» 
Mattel ed lliuughls, and centres them in 
loftier meditations conctM’iiiiig tliat myste- 
rious being, w hose w^uks it had just been 
coiuemplatiiig, and w'lio now' ajipears more 
iiiliiuately and aw fully juM'sent. lie rises, 
and retires to his wonted place ; in a frame 
of solemn devotion which recognises the 
Deity alone, and him only in his one su- 
creil attribute of unhouiidcd and cvevlast- 
iijg goodness." 
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>0T1C ES TO c:ORnjiM»ONUlSNTS. 

A Ki:ji;tTM> Contributor is the bitterest of all cmMiiios — but likewise 
tlie most impotent. To be rejected seems worse than to be cut up — and 
yet n^ason ^ays tliat to be buried in the Balaam-Box is not so bad as to be 
8 C 4 irifie<l by the Knout. Observe — We never insult our Contributors, p^entle 
or st*inj)Ie, as many editors do — ^biit simply send the stuped ones asle(*p 
anions tlic* suniplis. Why then all that spleen — bile — and gall spluttered on 
Maga by unsuccessful suitors ? Though she, — capricious co(pictte, — repels, 
rejects, shuns, or declines their amorous advances, yet never never does she, 
like some >aiu beauties we could name, blab to the public ear the secret of 
their discouiitcuauced loves. Why then should they themselves betray it, 
by Kiieakingly seeking to dis])arage her peerless cliarinsV A single syllable 
iiiuttenul against IVIaga l(.*ts the cat out of the bag— and all tlie world ex- 
claims, " Oil, ho Thenceforth the whey-faced whiner is known wherever 
be goes, to be a reject(‘d article — other Magas look on liiin with suspicions 
eyes, conjecturing that there must be sonielbing amiss — and be dies at kist 
of the yeilow or blac k jaundice. Such <‘ouduct, to say the least of it, is v(*ry 
ungrateful. \>‘ere Maga to eucourag<» the advances of elderly gerilleiueii, 
l)y softly treading upon their toes, laying her silken band of long, white, 
slender, pink-nailed fingers on tlicir arm, and with her warm, red, lialiny 
Jiiouth, almost touching their ear, asking in a silvery whisjiei* “ If it did not 
tliunder” — shrinking to tlieir side all the while*, with her frame all on the 
tremor like a sensitive jilaut (pu\ering to the touch, then indeed would it be 
highly culpable in her, the cocpiettc*, to say — iu reply to the* cpiestion when 
popped — “1^0 — no — sir — you must excuse me — no — no — no!’* And were 
she to add to the cruelly of refusal, the shame* of exposure, jniblishing a 
monthly list of all the, wretches who for her sake must W(*ar the willow — tlieii 
iiidcu'd might the r(*jected articles, unsatistied with sympathy, call aloud for 
puiiislinieiit. But how far dill ereiit is her conduct ! Never doesslie consign 
a suitor to the Balaam-Box witliout a tear! She sighs to see the tin-lid hea- 
ling to the botcli” of llit* jioor Conti ibut or below ! She sliudders when 

acvJiiio iho Ibiiij; hill 

wiili thiocs, all U still. ’ 

But farther. Though ri*jected twenty tiiiies, if you be a man or woman 
of talents or g<‘nius, ])erseverf* ; and who knows but that on the twenty- fu st 
attempt, ** Your joy is like a deep aflVight,” to find yourself figuring be- 
fore tlie whole world in ti leading article ? Some people are so bulTy ! 
An Kditor must in with tlieir article' instanter — that very mouth — though 
])(*ibans jiarcel arriv(*s on the twentieth — the very day our ex(*ellent 
fiieiid, Captain Bain, has gone blazing away out of the mouth of the Frith 
witli tlie Janies Watt r<*joiciiig in a ten thousand impression of a double num- 
ber. Had bis article been the only arlicde in the ivhole wide world, it might 
pcrliajis have had some small chauce of insertion — some time or other — be- 
iore be di(*d ; but wlien you consider, that, on the very day bis article ar- 
,iv:*rl — and not only on that day, but every day before or since — score's of 
; nicies, over and abo\c his article, had come flying from “ a* the airts tin? 
I'iu’ can blaw” — an absolute shower of wliitey-bromi — you must see at 
« nee that there was no more chance of liis article in particular being 
Miapt u]) by Maga, than of any one particular fly being snapt up by oms 
trout when all the Tweed was alive with green-tails. Yet the idiot — if lie 
u'ill allow us to call him so — after searching in vain all througli our July 
number lor bis article— -even among the Deaths and Marriages, and in among 
the Apjiendix of Bills — scrawls his rage by return of post — screeching for 
JUS article — the restoration of his article^ totally unaware — O tlu' blind 
minds of men !— that his article bad, on the very day of its arrival in Modern 
Atliena, rc'ciiived (’Jiristian Burial, along tvitli many other unfortunates who 
imd been «wept ofi by the same epidemic, and interred deep down below 
the ])owcr of Hare or Knox, under thn Bnlnani-Bov. that Patent Safl. 
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Such contj’ibutors rontiiiuc clamorous for years. Sonic of them go mad 
—others get silly; hut though they never tax the cleracnts with unkind- 
ness, they never cease abusing Old ('hristopher North, who keeps his tem- 
per to a miracle — lets them weary the Post-office with letters “ unanswer- 
ed, disHp])oiiited, iinreceived,” — and merely once a-montli wishes them and 
their articles all at the devil. 

Now we put it to all such impatient and irritable contributors, if it be 
not most unreasonable to lose their tempers at that rate, and to take of- 
feree Avhen and where no oflence is intended, hut, on the other hand, the 
utmost amenity and mihl manners? Time and tide wait for no innn, and 
chance rules tlie world. Arc we alone to be denied the privilege of sub- 
mission to these jjowers ? \Mmt though their aitieles “ rot in cold obstruc- 
tion” for a time, times, and half a lime V Think of the thousand and one 
causes that may have, without much or any blame on our part, condemned 
tloMii to a temporary or an eternal oblivion ! How often are jewels 
“ We hunt Iialf a day for a forgotten dream,” nor recover it at lust, thongh 
all the laws of association Jiave been hi ought into play. So must it often 
be with articles. Most mysteriously do they slip aside, and disa])j)ear into 
crannies in the “ grt^at globe itself,” wherein, no doubt, they will be found 
})}' fiitur<‘ ages, and the unrolled pa])yri deripliercd for the benefit of ge- 
nerations yet unborn. Many tly up to the moon, and the Man there piih- 
li^lies them in Jiis Magazine. Human life is proverbially short, and is it to 
he expected or wislieil by any contributor professing the C'hristiaii creed 
that ^\e, upwards of seventy, should, instead of pvejiaring onrsehesfor an- 
other world, waste the few lleeting hours yet left to us in hunting, night 
and day, <*ven in “ impossible places,” for lost articles ? Besides, we are 
not only always v<»ry old, but also often very sick; and ou^ gout alone, to 
say nothing of almost periodical attacks of cholera morbus, ought, with all 
men of common humanity, l<» be sustained as a \alid exemse for the irreco- 
verable loss of an occasional artiidc. Then are we to be debarred the or- 
dinary amusements of this weary world ? May we not., like the rest of our 
brethren of mankind, make a tour of the T^akes, or the Higlilniids, or Switz- 
erliiinl, or the Tyrol ? And during our absence, must not hundreds of ar- 
ticles lie dormant ? "J'lie man lives not to wliom wo would trust the /«;y\. 

e hale descending into particulars — hut we owe it to our much injun'd 
sf'l\es to remimi all such captious and (|iieriiloiiH contributors that, for 
iiionths ])ast, Ave have been on the move from No. J 7, Prinee’s Street tf» 
fJeorgi* Strei’t— and that in that long-protracted hustle a thousand 
things ha\e been necessarily forgotten for a time, or lost to all eternity. 
The Balaam-Box itself made a narrow esca})e. A strong-backed villain, 
ob\ioiis1y ill the pay of one of the Southr4m Magazines, eliitched it out of 
the hurley, and olVuith it on his shoulders down Leith Walk, before a west 
wind that was tb<*ii filling the sails of a London-bound Berwick smack. 
Proiideiitially W** were liohMiiig from our liiuch at Picardy’s, and met the 
mid-day highway robber full in tin* face. We sliould have knoAvn tlie Ba- 
hiain-Box among ten llionsiuid tninks. One tip of tbe crutcb laid the bearer 
in tbe Kennel — and Sir David Gam and Tappitoury who bad been eyeing 
us from a windoAV, were instantly on tbe spot, and proud were they to bear 
the tn*asure to the Sam*tuni Sanctorum. If, after considering tliese things, 
and a thousand collateral circumstaiiccB, the contributors to whom we al- 
lude still regard us with angry feelings, Ave have only to say, 

“ Away to lioaA'en, r«»spi*rtive Lenity, 

And fir<»-eypd Fury be iny conduct now !” 

And here we are reminded of one especial blockhead, Avho transmitted to us 
a good many months ago, through a distinguished friend, some elegant and 
graceful verses by a lady. We had designed them a j)lace of honour, but 
our arrangements prevented their a])pearnnce at tlie time Ave Avislied ; and 
]>erbapH Ave should have stated to the fair Avriter the reason of the inevit- 
able <h*iny. We noAV reijuest her to accept our humble apology, and the 
asburaiice. of our high esteem. The person avIio demanded the verses back, 
and Avlio oct’upies, we believe, some humble and obscure place under go- 
Acinmcnt, ii.formed us, in bis ill-spelt letter, Avith much severity and little 
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^ammar, that the itch was the Scottish plague. Tliat is a (hx'kiiey notion. 
Cutaneous diseases are more or less prevalent in all countries, and we be- 
lieve especially in poor ones — such ns the Highlands of Scotland, where the 
people Jive «‘hiefly on oatmeal. But the Highlanders — though poor- 
are hospitable— generous— and brave ; and their hands, though liaply some- 
tiines rather rough in the cuticle, can well handle the clay more and the 
bayonetted musket. Beyond all the nations of the earth, in manners they 
are — even the poorest of the jmor — gentlemen ; and that would be pain- 
fully felt by this wretched creature, were he ever to 8too]> his lu'ad Jis low 
beneath the door-lintel of a Highland lint, as he stoops it every day before 
the master who gives him bread. A slight eru}>tioii on the skin — ran? now 
in any part of Scotland, for English cleanliness lias of late y(*ars become 
domesticated here — is a more trifle compared with a leprosy of the li\er— 
the incurable disease in Avhich lie pines ; and oatmeal, (‘arned by Inmest 
labour, even although, but for the gracious antidote of Glenlivot, it may 
sometimes induce the itch, is preferable food to turtle-soup purchas(»d by 
the proeeeds of a shameless siiieeure ; ii(»r is the worst seur\y tliat ran alHict 
the body so calamitous as the scurxy that eats into the soul. 'Phe (»ne is a 
misfortune, which religion enables a good man to bear — the other is a \ ici*, 
which any little religion the suHerer may possess serves but to ^hew niuii* 
oflious, and which an evil conscience renders altoirether uiieridnrable. 
Ilinc ilia; lachn/mee ! 

But iioAV that we are established in our now Sanctum, we shall vS]»ee(lily 
bring up all our arrears. The clerk of the Balaam-Box sliall l>e kept more 
assiduously to his duty — and our Contributors may depend, en‘Iong, on a 
g*‘neriil jail-delivery of all our Escrutoires. Much niiseoiic(‘ptioii pre\ails 
in the public iiimd n^spectiiig the character of the contents of the Balaam- 
Box. Many brilliant articles are bidden in that gloom — bur like comets 
their tails are too long, and avoiiUI, if admitted into tin* hea\t‘n of iMau'a, 
sweep out the stars. But a comet jiidieiously ciirtailed may occasionally 
illumine the horizon — nay, we havi* known a j>hiin*t there brighter than any 
fixed star — than either Castor or I\»llux and tln*(leorgium Sidus has sonn*- 
times “ ]»aled its ineireetual light” beside a wandering luminary uijd»*r the 
name of Balaam. As for our Escrutoires — they possess treasur(‘s beyond 
the Treasures of the L)eej),fio bf*autifully sung hy The Heinans — and we piir- 
posc», before another moon wam*s, to dese<md in a diving-hell into their 
abysses, and to rifle the irieriiiaid's eaves of all their pearls — therewith to 
adorn the brow of Maga, to tlie joy of all (Contributors. 

We have been wafted away on the Aviiiifs of j) 0 (»lry fi tmi the querulous 
disturbers of our peace. But some contributors tliere are, of a far other 
character and complexion indeed — and them t(» reject ('hrisiopher could 
almost weep. Nay — he rejects them not. Th(*ir pretty ]»o»*uis — their 
elegant prose-essays — their grae.eful ejnstles — and their touching tales — he 
peruses with pleasure and Avith pride. Their sex protects ihein — and In* 
])uts them gently into the Escrutoire called the Dovecot, where they soon 
murmur themselves asleep. Noav and then he selects a sonnet, or an (*h‘iry, 
or a tale, — and in Maga, it meets the eyes, perhaps, of the fair enthusiast, 
Avho breathed it wlien a virgin, and who now blushes, while she reads, to 
look down on a couple of chubby boys pulling one another’s nos(*s in frantii? 
quarrel about some seedcake, at the knee of her a six-year’s Avedded wifi*, 
si ill lovely, tiiough her waist be not so slim as Ave once kiicAV it by about 
three quarU*rs of a yard. 

There are a prodigious number of clever people at present alive utnl 
kicking — and, judging from our own list, aa^c should Hupj)ose, that in (Ireat 
Britain and Ireland, contributors must amount to a million. There is a 
contributor in about eA'ery fourth family. In one domestic circle he is 
papa — a stout gentleman about forty, with red cheeks, and a brown wig ; 
in another, grand-papa, aline military-looking old fellow, six feet higJi, Avitli 
hair white as snow — nay, an article is now penes me, the liaiidwritiiig of 
Avhich coidd only have b(‘en put upon paper by the “ oid4?st inhabitant,” 
rejoicing in the third consecutive little Tommy, all lineally descended from 
himsell, tju? great Tom of Lincoln. In another family again, the happy mother 
of ten children is, Ave are sorry to say it, the unha[»py mother of twenty 
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articles. In this house, a pale delicate fjfirl — an only daughter — who cart 
scarcely walk in the wind without beinpr wafted away to heaven like a fea- 
ther — is inditing a tender epistle to Odoherty ; in thatf three red-armed 
sisters, well to do in the world — with constitutions strong as horses — and 
each on the death of her father, the. tailow-rliandier, entitled to a fortune 
of fifteen Imndred pounds, are all hard at work with their respective articles, 
-—one at the pathetic, an<»ther at the pic.tiin^sque, and the eldest and most 
formidable at sublime. Now, not to indulge farther in imaginary j)ic- 
tures, drawn from the contribiitinjr i)opuhition"of these realms, we appeal 
to the candour of that population — nay, we fiing ourselves upon it — and ask 
the Million to reflect for a few momeiils with themselves, in society or soli- 
tude, on the condition of an Editor in this life. For our single selves, we 
lay our hands ui)on our hearts, and before heaven, declare, that it would 
not be in our power to overtake and satisfy even our fair friends — our female 
contributors alone — were we the Editor, publisher, and pr(»prietor, of twenty 
j)eri(»dical8, instead of Editor of merely i>ne. Add to them tin* male mon- 
sters, with swingeing articles twenty paireslontr, and the multitudes of chil- 
dren, who, in this j)recocious age, have absolutely all their little articles 
ready ere they tne twelve years old, and the most stony-hearted udil con- 
cede, that (Christopher Norl)» is to be compassionated as much as admired, 
and that lie is far less an object of envy than the vain w^orld, blinded by 
the blaze of bis glory, has for so many yeais so foolishly supposed ; — He is 
often sick of life. 

You might think that it never could he our interest to rpiarrel w’ith clever 
rontrilmtors. Ilut if you think so, w e assure you that you ar<» mistaken, 
and that ch»ver contributors have brought niaiiy a periodieal Jo an untimely 
gravi». Pray, what is the meaning of the wor<l rkrer ? Try it by examjdes ; 
a clever liorse is a horse of good action — w^ho can trot easily twel\(‘ miles 
an hour — clear a four-foot femee — and who ne\er refuses his oats. At pre- 
sent, as horses go, he may be WMUtli about live-and-tbirty ]u>uuds. He cjir- 
ries you to co\er — but sundy you do not bunt him 'r (Cle\er as lu‘ is, if you 
do that, he is hlow'ii (»n the first burst, ami, <luring a run of iw'enty minutes, 
has been regularly tailnuf till at tlie dealJi, wJiile the Duke, and JClclio, 
and Reddie, and Stein, are all m, you are not only oftt, but app(*ar to the 
rustics of another county^ to be a regular Bagman. Just so w ith your clever 
contributor. He can jierform a ])aragrapli at a fair pace* —a short article on 
the corn law's, perhaps, <ir the MelliinMi IVeaty ; but w hen the w ork to be 
done reipiires not only bone, but blood, say a ve\iew' of Moore’s Byron, or 
Monk’s Bent)(»y, or AVeiliiiglon’s Waterloo, tbmi your clever rontribiitor 
breaks down, and you Avisb him back in his original dray. In tlic' affairs of 
coiinnon life, w’e have no great objection to a clever contributor; but from 
this ]\Iagaziiie “ Procul ! o ])rocul, cste, profani,” — for about some st*veii 
years ago, such was the rush ujum us of clever eontriluitors, tJiat our sale, 
for tw’o iiioiiths stationary, began on the third absoluti'ly to relrogradiv We 
irnnuMliately unliarnessed about a dozen cle\ er contributors, turned them 
out of the team, and aw'ay w’ent Mtiga, un hill and down dale, along the 
royal road of pliilosophy, literature, and buinaii life, like a young oii(\ 
Avitb all the oilier eighty monthlies dragged in triumph at her chariot- 
wlieels I 

But to be less figurative. It is one thing to be ev(»ii extremely clever 
in tlift eirc'le in which you move, and another tiling to be rather clever iu 
Blacku'ood. An old or chlerly maid or virgin, who has cultivated her con- 
versational talents at tea-tabh*H through the long space of fifty revolving 
years, and been handed about in manuscript, up and dowm various brilliant 
coteries— wdiile her chin, “ bearded like the pard,” is sunk on her midnight 
]»illow, is visited, we shall suppose, in a dream, by Christopher North. He 
ealms her agitation, and assures her that she lias no need to shriek. All 
that he tvants is an article. The phantom melts aw'ay from her longing 
arms — and turning herself in bed, lo ! by the rosy dawn, George Buchanaii, 
with a beard considerably longer than her own, lying chin by chin, wdtli 
Deborah on the self-same bolster. Aye, many arc the virgins — young— ohl 
—and middle-aged, who sleep with Blackwood in their bosom. “ Rapt, in- 
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spired,*’ tin; tea-table ornrie mounts her tripod, and in obedience to lier 
Maenus Apollo, Cliristoplier North, indites an aiaicle. Remember that she is, 
wimout one single exception — and for half a century has been — the clever- 
est — out of all si^rht, the cleverest person of her sex in all her native city, 
— a city, by the last census, taken ten years apo — containing upwards of 
two hundred thousand souls. Such an article ! O, Lord Byron's Heaven 
and Earth, and Mr Moore’s Loves of the Angels, what an article ! Is it a 
declaration of love, and a proposal of marriage ‘r A scheme for paying off 
the National Debt? or a treatise on gooseberry wine ? Now^ she seems to 
be all lire* and fury on Don Juan, and now the fair writer tumbles head 
over ears like a siipralapsarian into the Row Heresy. By Montgomery’s 
Satan, the old lady has forgotten either her own sex or ours, and is person- 
ating Christopher North ! And hark ! how clamorous for instant insertion ! 
Hi»r article cannot wait a single day — and proofs must be simt to the old 
Princess Rusty Fusty, by the very lirst Glasgow post. 

It is known throughout all the literaiy circles of the West, that Miss De- 
borah is to exhibit in tlie next number of Blackwood Inn* opening article. 
Wliat a brandishing of ])aper-folders on the First of the Month ! Lo and 
behold, “ (’hristopher in his Sporting Jacket !” “ Can this indeed be our 

Debby’s ojjcuiug article Y' is the general pur. “ But you know she is an 
r/(.Tcr— she can liit off all oi/r styles to a U'a. It must be Debby’s — it is 
Debby’s— Debby’s in every line. Oh, rare Debby ! There’s wo so clvvir 
a woman in all Edinburgh !” 

To be serious— nay savage. There are not at this hour more than six 
women alive entitled to send articles to Ebony :— Mrs Heinans, Mrs Nor- 
ton, Miss Bowles, Miss Mitford, Miss Jewsbury — Letus<‘unsider — wliotbe 
deuce is thii siith ? Oh I yes, yes — but not to liiirt the feelings of so many 
thousands, she, for the present, shall be “ strictly Anonymous.” She hej - 
self knows whom we have in our loving eye, and would fain have in our 
loving arms — in a fine fit of Platonics. 

“ These six are women, therefore may he wooM ; 

Tho'se six art* women, therefore may be won” — 

Nay, they arc all already wooed and won by us; and largely do they eon- 
tribiite to our delight. “ Aye, aye, Mr North,” quoth our beloved Slicp- 
herd to us bitJier day, “ that’s what ye iiieaii by being a AV.# ageiiarian.” 
With these charming exceptions, we beseech the Sex to besiegi! other Edi- 
l4irs. We love to coiiceiiirate rather than diffuse our affections; at our 
time of life it would be unseemly lo be seeu running after young ladies, 
however literary; and the cardinal virtue of an Editor is Fiollitv to the 
Fa I a Chosen Few. 

Yet let us not be misunderstood by the thousands on thousands of lo\ely 
ladies that in these days throughout these realms cultivate letters. Never in 
any other age stood so high llie character of woman. (Culture gives the sex 
now not mere accomplishments alone, — but their hearts arc fertile of noble 
findings, and tlicir minds of noble thoughts. Never shone fmiialc litera- 
ture, — if that expression may be allowed — with such pure and strong 
lustre. A few stars arc conspicuous in the hrmament above all the rest; 
but bow many sweet stars are there, unambitious of our gaze, though they 
irresistibly attract it on cloudless nights. 

When Hvaven and Earth do make one imager}',” 

and the heart of the shepherd is glad on tlie mountain ! Some of these 
gentle luiuinai'ies delight to shine on iis. We know their names — single 
or in constellation. NW, among them all at their brightest, are we ever 
at a loss to single out that particular Star, which, rising over the green hills 
ot File, steeps its reflection in our magnificent Firth, and often, as we are 
taking our nigUt-walk on the Calton, or Arthur’s Seat^ seems to possess in 
its own glory both Heaven and Sea. 

With regard to male contributors, i^in, we cannot be equally rompH- 
meutary and equally sincere. Young Scotchmen are all too philosophical — 
most young Englibhmeu too little so,— but on the whole we wWi the South- 
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ron fliin to be in tb(> nscpiidaut. In vile and odioiifi nationality the ScoU'li 
nppak of “ slondor clerks” beyond the Tweed. Yet Jire they not “ aprnn^j; of 
eartirs first blood, have titles manifold?” Still, their articles are too often 
blit “ the produce of the common day.” Too often their authors want 
“ the vision and the faculty divine,” — and were we to compose two con- 
secutive niitiibers of their hirubrations, the third would be our laiTt. Edin- 
burp[h never gave us one^ first-rate contributor — tlie Knights of Ambrose 
excepted — Loiidon has given too few, — but some she has given us of 
strongest and steadiest power, — and as ^ve plough the vinre magnum with 
them on board, we can trust to our crew, and lie in storm .on a lee-shore, 
without fear of being stranded, — for then our ship will swing round by her 
sheet-anchor into the wind’s eye, and hold at defiance all the blasts of Heaven. 

But to merely clever ladies and gentlemen in gen(»ral,be this our advice 
Be satisfied with being the ( ’ocks and H<»ns of your own companies — your 
own coteries. Do not write ./hr — because you never can write in — Black- 
wood. (ylap your wings arul crow — drop your wings and cliuckle — put 
your nebs below your wings and go to roost. But do not ivll Ika. Do not 
iiiiit by sideling looks, and dubious words, and “ spare my bliislies,” — nor 
yet assert, witli brazen cheeks, and solemn oaths, and “ split iny timbers,” 
that you write in Blackwood. You may Jive for a year or two on the credit 
of that belief among your townsfolk, and Im‘ stared at as a contributor. But 
the day of sliame asKiin?dly comes to all impostors. Tlien you are seen 
bopping about the outskirts of your native village like a naked inagpii*, who 
had stripped her or himself of her or his not nnpretty plumage, to fit clo- 
ser to the skin that of the (^H*k of the North, and who thenceforth haunts 
obscure places, featlierless and forlorn, emitting at intervals a IJf^eble scraiicli, 
and excludeil from augury of death or maiTiage. 

I’ln* truth is, that it reipiires ten — aye, twenty times the talent to write a 
first-rate article for a first-rate*, periodical, say Maga — lliat it requires to 
write a first-rate book. It is the easiest thing in the world U> write a second 
or tbirel-rate book — and to write a first-rate one cannot be very diflicult, 
when one looks into the faces of some siimphs who have performed that 
achieveinent. You have only to lay liold of some great, big, huge, hulking 
subject — a nation for example— and to write its history, — or ratlier to take 
its own history wliicb it lias been mitiiig away at ever since its fingers 
could bold the pen, and to lick the cub into some sort of shape, till he bears 
some sort of res<*niblance to a C’liristian, or at least a liuinan volume. In 
short, yon liave only to collect your materials, which any body can do for 
love or money, who knows about libraries ; and cliapter after chapter — story 
after story— that is, . nflei\/?«/, arises of its own accord — and lo ! the 
House that Jack built — or Sir Janies Mackintosh’s History of England, in 
two volumes, for Dr Lardiier’s excellent ('yclopa*din ! But a first-rate ar- 
ticle for Maga is another affair. To produce it your genius must lx* bright 
and balmy, fair and fertile as the blue skies and' green fields of tlx* spring 
morn. An article must be an emanation from heaven — or a production 
from earth — a star or a flower — a shower of sunbeams or a shower of 
blossomfl. 

Many an excellent book has been written by sumpbs and siinipliesses, but 
never an excellent article. Nay, we suspect tlint no separate volume of 
merit was ever yet written — or if that be too sweeping an assertion, written in 
our life and times — by either geiitleiiian or lady in whose idiosyncinsy there 
was not something decidedly suinphisli. Soiiie slight sumpliishuesR seems 
to be implied in tiie simple conception of a separate book, how much more 
ill the continued execution ! Giboon himself, sitting year after year in that 
siiminer-housB at Lausanne, insensible to nil events but those involved in 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, whicli had declined and fallen 
many centuries before he was bom, has always seemed to our imagination 
the beau-ideal of a suinph, only to be equalled, perhaps, by Adam Smith in 
aback parlour in the “ laiig-toun o’ Kirkaldy,” revelling M day in the Wealth 
of Nations, and in the evening, (a true anecdote,) in vain scheming to Imffle 
or elude the. vigilance of his Argus-eyed housekeeper, grimly a-watch of the 
sugar-bowl on the pictured tea-tray, on which the economist, as he paced to 
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and fro, cast many a wistful look, and ever and anon strove to pounce his 
paw ; but nil in vain, so sleepless the shc-dra^oii presiding at his board. Gib- 
bon could nor lia\ e written a leading article for Maga ; witness his Disserta- 
tion on NVarbiirloii’s Dissertation on the Sixth Book of the YEneid, where two 
pedants — powerful, indeed, but still siimphs — are well met ; and as for Smith, 
the onl.v article lie ever did write for the Old Edinburgh Review, would, 
in a Inter age, have been worthy of the New, — ^not the Blue and Yellow 
which we have always admired, and yet admire, — but tlie Bailie's Giise, as 
the enonnoiis Quack was called, which, after waddling and hissing for 
monllis, “hot and heavy,” about the pools in tlie suburbs, finally beciinie 
farcical as the afteqjiece of Simpson and Co.; and, fat as she appeared out- 
wardly, died at last of consumption, or, more correctly speaking, of starva- 
tion, a bunch of fetid feathers, the fear of the fuilzie-meii, and shocking to 
all scavengers. 

This we do know, that, generally s])caking, the most mediocre of our 
contributors have been authors of quartos. Tliat hint, we hope, will not be 
lost. Folios arc now out of fashion — so in that quarter we have notliing to 
fear, (^rown-octavos are more promising — and your duodecimo is our de- 
light. ^VithiIl its narrow hoards an author must be energetic and concise — 
mid observe that a thin duodecimo — always the best — is about tlie length 
of a good leading article. Heaven and earth ! how many such are contain- 
ed ill Mnga ! Hundreds ! which, if published separately, would have esta- 
blished a hundred reputations — Imt which all emanated, perhaps, from one 
mind, unexhausted as the heavens every niglit teeming with a succession 
of new stars, as Mother Earth revolves on her axis, losing and gaining sight 
of the cresceiit Moon, or of the nocturnai Queen a perfect circle, where 
Beauty and Peace dwell together for evermore I 

Passing from these our remarks, on clever people and siimphs, in which 
we have shewn a disposition to sjiure iieitlier sex nor age, to contributors 
of true talent or genius, — (both alike rare ; — for it is one of the gross blun- 
ders of the ('ockneys, that true talc?nt is a common commodity whereas, 
there is not an ouiK‘e of it in all ('ockneydom,) — may we, with or without 
offence, be permitted to say to some of them, tliat they must not mitate Ts, 
or rather must not attmnpt to imitate Us — for the short and the long of it 
is, that VVe are iiiiinifahb*. VVe cheerfully admit, that it is natural to strive 
to imitate the excellence? we admire. In virtue, it is not only natural but 
right, and indeed to do so, is one of the first injunctions of religion. Let 
all mankind, therefore, imitate our virtues; hut let all mankind beware, 
as they hope to become contributors here or hereafter, how they imitate 
our wit and our liumour, our fancy and our imagination, our talent and our 
genius— original and peculiar ail — and by tiie fiat of plastii* nature ex- 
iting nowhere hut iii that inner shrine — the Sam*tum Sanctorimi of the 
soul of Christopher North. Yet think not that we are perfect ; all we mean 
to say is, that we arc glorious in our imperfections, and that no other man 
of woman horn shall ever be lord and master of Maga. A truce, therefore, 
to all Editorial airs — ye best and brightest of oiir (Contributors — for (yliristo- 
|)her will bear no hrotlier near the throne on which Maga sits ever-bloom- 
ing by bis side — though on their own seats level with that throne, butsonn? 
small space remote, shall sit in state his Principalities and Powers, and do 
lioniatre to none on earth but their own gracious Sultaun. 

NVe are not afraid to cominunic,ate to the whole periodicJil world, the se- 
cret of our strength. It consists in every Sampson among us wearing his 
own hair — and never a wig. If nature has given him a red shock — he scorns 
to dyi! it, black, or blue, or Jmrple ; if his poll recall to your memory the tune 
and words of “ the tiaxen-headed ploughboy wlio whistled o’er the lea,” or 
hn s, “ the lassie wi* the lint-white locks,” no oil Macassar bedims the lustre 
of their native yellow ; proud is tliis Apollo of his sunny locks, and that 
Mars of ins sni»le curls — while yon contrihiitor exults in a head of hair all 
adrip like that of Neptune when suddenly thrusting up his head from the 
placid sea. TJius each contributor walks in power — ^prince of his own pro- 
vince — (yhristopher North lieiug Regent — and Maga Queen. 

Above all our other injunctions— Contributors after our own heart I Obejr 
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thiR “ Let ALONE the Nocteb Amdrosianje !** What strange deluRion 
if* tiiis still reigning on earth, that they are written by mortal pen I True, 
that Mr Nathan (iiirney takes down these “ celestial colloquies divine” in 
short-Iiand, which he afterwards extends into the length anq number of the 
anns of Kriareiis. But though we afterwards string the pearls, they all 
drop trorn the Golcouda of the Shepherd’s inexhaustible fancy, from the 
l*eru ot Tickl(M*’H teeming imagination, from the “ dark unfathomed caves” 
ot the ocean ot the English C)j)ium-Eater*8 genius, where many a gem of 
purest ray serAie” shines tar down below the storms that blacken, and the 
Hurts that whiten the bosom ot the billows — from the Mind of North, 
Avliii'h— — ])ut here modesty drops the veil over our tine features, and we 
are mute. 

W e hav(» often confessed that certain defects inherent in humanity cling 
t<» us, and that not even We have yet shewn the world one Number of a 
perfect Mnga/ine. Yet, we doubt much if tlie world would know a Num- 
Ihm* td a perfect Magazine if hIic saw it. It would re<]uire an almost in- 
ti nite series ot those phenomena to convince her of the existence of that 
phenomenon. W e defy a Pluenix to make himself an object of popular 
beliet. TIkj ditlicully— if not the impossibility — of producing a Number of 
a pertect Magazine, lies in the width of the range ofJiuman nature and hu- 
man art. J o b<» perfect, it must needs contain twenty folio volumes — the 
com*entrated essence of twenty thousand. There are, wc believe, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, about a hundred monthly and weekly Periodicals— in 
France and Germany, about a hundred— or two hundred— of which, a per- 
fect Nnniber — still maintaining its own superior igiuality, variety, powder, 
and splendour — would lia\e to skim the cream. Our conti^ilmtors forget 
our dimensions, and think us without all bounds. A score at least seem to 
su])])()s(» ^ve arc? the Gardener’s Magazine, and forgetting that w^e are, though 
the first of nnui, nmther Adam nor Mr London, overwdielin us with treatises 
on tin* culture of fruit-trees— and the innumerable devices contrived by tbo 
iiigcimity of science for beating bot-liouses at the smallest expense ot coal 
and glass. As inariy more conjecture us to contain wdtfiin our body corporate 
our ingenious friends Messrs Ainsworth aud (’beek, and inundate the 
Sanctum w'ith most interesting accouuts of gigantie fossil remains, and sin- 
gular iin*rustatioi)s ot sea shells on logs of wood dug out of the most inland 
mosses, eoiitribiitioTis manifestly intended for their excellent Jounial of 
Natural History and Scienee. 'i'here does not seem, in our eyes at least — 
any tiling very elieiriical about Maga, nor much similitude either in name or 
nature betw'eeii ('hristopher North aud Mr Brande. Yet six sketebes of 
original crucibles were sent to us yesterday — accompanied by much ma- 
nuscript for expinuatory letter-press, wdiieb it Avas earnestly requested 
iniifht, by the aid of Lizars, be laid before the chemical world in our next 
Number. The most of inniikind take us for the Family Magazine, and w'e 
have noAv in our pfissession a gross of articles at the A’ery least, intended 
auparently for that amiable and iiigenious lady, Mrs S. C. Ifall. “ (’liristo- 
plier in bis Sporting .lacket” has brought us into a fine scrape — especially 
iioiy that the Annals of Sporting and t'ancy Gazette is no more. Maga is 
lM‘lieved to bt? the Sporting Magazine, and our name Nimrod. Now, is not 
this all very hard and very perplexing ? Wc wish to poach on no Editor’s 
manor ; for the game on our ow'ii is iiiexhaiistible. \\ hat then must be 
done W'ith all those articles ? ^\c are afraid to bum them, lest we set the 
city on fire— to fling them into the sea Avould, if they sank, cause the winters 
to overflow the land — and if tliey floated — the navigation betAveen Edin- 
burgh and London AA'ould be impeded, and renderea dangerous in the ex- 
treme for small craft. We trust tliat the good sense of mankind will render 
any farther deprecations unnecessary. 

To ct)iiclu(le, and before saying FareAA'ell — let us return our thanks to all 
Avho, publicly or privately, give us their advice. No character in this wick- 
ed w^orlfl like your advice-monger. Despised and hated wherever he is 
known — Avhc‘ndet(‘cted in one quarter,atid ungratefully driven off the ground, 
he begins scattering his ])efuls before sAvine in anotlier, who beat tliem dli 
down into the mire with their cloven feet. But Wfi are not sAviue— like 
most other Editors— but sbeep j and on the pastoral braes nibble up the 
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” orienl pearl” wiili wliirli these kind phynirians of our souls have for our 
behoof strewn the sfrouml. Some senseless sinners have been trying lately 
to sow poisoii-gobs among the genial dews that freshen our repasts on the 
mountain brow. But genius has a saving instinct — a sacred sense, that shews 
lier the taint upon the herbage — distinguishes the w^eed in wJiich death or 
fiii^ness lies from the flower of health and life — and obeying it, she 
walks by day and lies down by nigbt safe, beneath Uie all-seoing eye, in tJie 
holy pastures. 

It liJia ever been our pure delight to see all Periodiralt/prosper. The. 
powerful we have often bearded in their pride ; the feeble we have often 
aided in their humility, like that gentle knight who is seen jiricking o'er the 
plain ill the flrat line of the Fairy Queen. In homelier phrase, n e have 
sometimes dirtied our shoes by hauling poor wretidics out of the mire and 
mud, when in imminent danger of suflbeation. Thankless we knew they 
would be, but of the vile, humanity is glad to escape the gratitude. In very 
rare instances, indeed, have we knocked on the head the worthless with onr 
crutch, even when seen striving to struggle out of Uie slough of Despond, 
fai'ther on into the filth of Sin. \Ve have generally suflered them to die the 
natural death of worms. Some crawding and creeping things liave hc^eu of 
late periodically sliming our path — and curling up their knotted worminess 
as if they would bite. We must, by and by, use the besom. 

The silly are often insolent; and asses instinctively bray against Cliris- 
topher North. The sight of his crutch sets their ears on €md — hut what would 
their posteriors say to the knout ? But *Ulie lion preys not upon carcasses.” 
(y Bronte, true son of his sire, disdains to cninrh a eiir. The eagle het-ds 
not the peckipg of the ungrateful and angry little wren, that lu‘ soars with 
on his back up to heaven, hliiiking at the sun. The elephant, who was 
teamed by a tailor, merely sent throiigli liis trunk a water-spout on the vul- 
gar fraction. d1ie ScoUdi thistle stings not the dirty paws of tlie idle ur- 
chin, that on tip-toe strives, with feeble Angers, to strip the national flower 
of its spiky coronal. It leaves the imp’s punishment to the netth»s. — You 
cannot like the Noctes Anihrosianfle 't How should ye ? I'lie clown jirefers 
beer to Burgundy — ^atid a horn of muddy ale to a long-bhaiiked rtiimiKT 
of the still or sparkling champaign. 

. 'Though Sir Janies Scarlett never reads a newspaper, except when he N 
going to prosecute the Editor, W'e read many ; and we wish all their l^ditors 
long life in Heaven’s unobstructed air and sunshine. 'The Press of ICiig- 
land (we say nothing now of tliat of Scotland, for it may he suspected of 
national partialities and prejudices in our favour, nor of our warm-hearted 
Irish brethren, generous alike iii peace and war) lias, on the whole, IVoni 
the commencement of her career, dune justice to Mega. We are iialurally 
independent of each other; but Fair-Play is a jewel, and Truth a diamond. 
Party-«pirit is not jierhaps a pure spirit, hut it is strong ; and, as thi.s wick- 
ed world wags, it w'orks to the general good of the state. Some nen sjia- 
per Editors conscientiously cut us up — and as we cross blades, we respect 
the skill and valour of such antagonists. Others stand towards us in 
the attitude of an armed neutrality, at some crises the best preservative of 
peace. A few paltry paltrooiis we should scorn to bruin with our scabbard. 
Otliers again — too numerous to enumerate — numbers without niimlier 
numberless — fight in the same cause with Maga, and uplift their banners 
“ with all their dread emhlassonrv,” at the sound of the same trumpet. 
Those metropolitan powers, Standard/Sun, Post, and Herald, all admit her 
might;—- and her old allies, the Brighton Gazette, the L(H*ds Intelligencer, 
the Manchester Courier, the Sheffield Coiirant, the C’amhridge ('hronicle, 
and the York Herald, leiul the bold provincial forces, that guard the main 
body with their formidable wings. If one trembling coward there be who 
forsook his master — Christopher leaning pensively, and more in sorrow 
t^n in anger, on his crutch, mentally exclaims — that neitlier talent nor ge- 
nius (honour he must not say, for honour in its essence is incorruptible, and 
in natural antipathy scorns all alliance with what is base) can protect their 
possessor from self-degradation, when his necessities, rather than Ins will 
|>erhaps, have consented that they shall le^ie themselves with the relics 
^ud dregs of tergiversation and apostasy.— Farewell, 
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THE CHEAT MORAY FLOODS.* 


The World, during tlie Age imm^ 
diately preceding tlie Flood, niuRt 
have been extremely de.lightful— • 
and we never think of it, without 
sighing to have been an niitedilii- 
vian. True, that inaiikind had waxed 
very wicked; but just so much more 
need was there for Christopher 
'North. We verily believe, that had 
W4‘ flourished at that era, somewhere 
about the root of Mount Ararat, that 
catastrordie might have been averted 
!>y this Maga?:iiie. It is scarcely sup- 
posablc that people could hate got 
so sinfijl--men, women, and children 
alike-^had we been alive to admiuis- 
bu' thc> knout. The most audacious 
Wliigs, whose crimes, it is well 
known, were the causes of that cala- 
mity, as they have been of every 
other under which the kingdoms of 
the earth have since groaned, would 
have (juailed beneath our Crutch; 
and the Tories, true to the principles 
of tlieir First Founder, Adam, conti- 
nued ill the ascendant. Had Maga 
tlkcn been, there would have been 
no occasion for the Ark. The areat 
geological general question had ne- 
ver agitated the world — Neptunians 
and Vuleanists had been unl^otvn — 
Werner might have been a cheese- 
monger, ana Hutton a tailor, and the 
Royal Society of Edinbura|i, to a 
man and a monkey, Plirenorogists. 

True it is, and of veritfi, that we 
were too late in coming into the 


world by some thousand years. But 
better late than never ; and to minds 
like ours, the delay now acts as an 
additional inducement to more gi- 
gantic exertions for the benefit of 
our species. Nay, in our liumbler 
moods, wc ari» disposed to believe, 
that, on the whole, it may be better 
for mankind that w e flourish, as we 
now do, after the Flood. For, after 
all, the most eagle-eyed are hut 
short-sighted creatures ; and who 
can tel), that, had we been coutein- 

{ >orary with Noah, vre might not 
lave carried the Nodes Atiihrosia- 
naa too far, and perished with Tnppie- 
tourie in the Deluge ? 

However, he tliat as it may, it is 
needless now to speculate on tlie 
subject. The world is again wicked 
enough for our purpose; our sale, 
like the Power of the Throne in the 
time of Dunning, has increased, is 
iiiereasing, and, as the Wliigs doubt- 
less think, oiiglit to be diminished. 
It more than keeps jiace with the 
wickedness of the age—that wicked- 
ness, indeed, increasing in an ariUi- 
metical, and Mnffa in a geometrical 
ratio--so that there are hopes of 
the world still, in spite of French 
silks and Catholic Emancipation, 
the apostacy of Peel and the despot- 
ism of Wellington, the stoppage of 
the Universitv of London, and the 
temporary obstruction thrown at 
Canton in the face of tlie Tea-trade. 


^ An Accoimt of the Great Floodi of Angiiet, 1829, in the Province of Moray, 
and adjoining Districts. By Sir Thomas Lauder Dick. Adam Black, Ediiiburgli. 
].ongnkiin, London. Forsyth and Orei^, Elgin. 
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Yet, speaking of the FJood, we may subject for either Poe^*y, or Paint- 


be permitted to say, that all the de- 
scriptions of it in Poetry, in Prose, 
and in Painting, which we liave per- 
used, have always seemed to us cal- 
culated to throw an air of ridicule 
over an otherwise impressive catas- 
trophe. All the stuff, in Greek and 
■Latin, about Deucalion, is miserably 
poor. Wliat can be more absurd than 
the image of an elderly gentleman 
peopling the world by dining stones 
over his shoulder ? Senseless as such 
conduct was, that of Barry Cornw'all, 
in as far as the Flood of Thessaly 
was concerned, was infinitely more 
so, that ingenious gentleman having 
appeared in his Poem, like a gentle- 
woman stirring her tea-cup with a sil- 
ver spoon to ascertain if it held the 
due number of lumps of sugar. Pous- 
sin’s Picture of the Deluge shews us, 
if werememberrightly,apondsuchas 
might have been rented at thirty shill- 
ings per annum by Mr Wordsworth’s 
old leech-gatherer, with a few figures 
undergoing the process preparatory to 
resuscitation by the Humane Society, 
a branch of which, it is made obvious, 
is established in the neighbourhood, 
by the judicious introduction of an 
able-bodied and intfcpid young fel- 
low, tvlio, stimulated by tlie Jiojie of 
the money and the medal awarded by 
the Committee to him who has been 
mainly instrumental in saving a fel- 
low Christian from <tn early grave, is 
lugging to the bank a couple as like 
haiMrowned rats as any couple you 
could mention of the Members of the 

S resent Cabinet. Martin again has 
one the Deluge on a larger, if not on 
a grander scale. His genius none 

mi^y with Atherstone ; §ut he has 
spoiled the whole, by perching on a 
cliff, all by himself, the author of the 
Fall of Nineveh, who is staring like 
an owl on the world of waters, witj^ 
a face sufficiently absurd to rdse a 
titter even on the Last Day. This 
practice, so rife among Pamters, of 
I ritroducing portraits of their eminent 
iricnds into scenes of the deepest 
tragedy, cannot be too severely re- 

S rehencled; and we eamestlybAeech 
Ir Martin to brush Mr Atherstone 
off his seat m the Deluge, and clap 
AHc* t*hr(itionietcr, into the 

The tmtb is, that the Deluge— that 
Universal Deluge— in not a j(H 


ing— and,fljfor^ion’ — still less for Sta- 
tuary, Dancing, or Music. Nothing 
can be better Uian the statement of 
the event — short — simple and strong 
— in that good old book — the Bible. 
Let it satisfy us — undiluted. There 
it stuus the soul that welters wild as 
tlie Flood tliat drowned a sinful 
world. There it is felt by the heart, 
in the imagination conscience-strick- 
en, to have poured down death on 
crime from the windows of wrathful 
heaven. But when Painters prepare 
their pallets, and Poets their pens, to 
get up the Deluge for exhibition or 
publication, how paltry and pitiful 
appear a few mountain tops peer- 
ing, a-crawl with insects, above a few 
acres of wet, while the great globe 
is submerged with all its inhabitants, 
and goes spinning round the sun, all 
a-gufglc with one death-groan that 
makes the angels weep ! 

Henceforth, then, let Painters, and 
Poets, and Pi'osors, abjure the Uni- 
versal Deluge, and be contented to 
deal with seas, and lakes, and rivers. 
Let them give nss shipwrecks 

“ Far amid the inelaiiclioly main,** 
or dashed to pieces, like the s}»ray,on 
iron-ribbed coasts. Let them shew us 
an arm even of the sea, stretched out 
angrily beneath the thunder and Hght- 
ning,tilI navies are tossed into the sky. 
Does not the earth roar far and wide 
with rivers cataracted among the 
mountains, and solemn and stately in 
their majestic fiows as sea-like they 
exult, after a thousand-league course, 
in approaching and mingling with the 
sea 't Glens, plains, forests, cities, all 
belong to these rivers, now spanned 
with bridges, magnificent as rain- 
bows, once rills scarce seen by the 
vulture’s or eagle’s eye, and with a 
still small voice audible in the wil- 
derness but to the dwellers in the 
ant-hills 1 

To our imagination, and, gentle 
reader, if you. put one finger on your 
organ of iaealtty,and another on your 
organ^wonder,also to youriH Rivers 
have gflatly the advantage over Seas* 
True, Tides are noble move- 
ments, Tnen, we feel with awe that 
the mysterious Neptune is expiring 
and inspiring, with breath as regular 
as our own ; that his lungs Work as 
well in water as ours in air; and that 
through all his frame, the ebb and the 
ffow ^11 how the purple circulates 
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from his heart But without Rivers, 
pray what would become of the Sea ? 
He would die of thirst in his own 
salt. Those gracious feeders, having 
by nature 

Of the old sea flome reverential fear,” 
and also a sort of instinctive— almost 
filial love, — for though they appear to 
be born of the mountains, yet may 
the loftiest lineage of them all be tra- 
ced, through many a strange event- 
ful history, to the bosom of the great 
Deep, — those gracious feeders, wc 
say, hurry each like an Euphrasia, 
or Grecian daughter, to present, in the 
Jiour of n(»ed, to, tlieir hoary sire 
their milky breasts. How quakes the 
Ancient’s bosom, as, with all his huge, 
thick-lipped mouths, greedily he im- 
bibes the restorative delight of Dew 
purified through ten thousand filter- 
ing machines, and haply all along its 
journey from the mountains of the 
'moon, — save when it glided subter- 
ranean or through a night of woods 
— smitten into radiance 
“ By touch ethereal of heaven’s fiery rod 1” 
The s<‘a is but one, A glorious unit 
indeed is he — and therefore Shak- 
speare called him “ multitudinous.’* 
nut in 8]>itc of all his luultitudiuous- 
iiess, his gi'eati*st admirers must con- 
fess that he is not uufrequently so 
moiiotoiiouH, that ’tis not easy even to 
look at him without falling asleep. 
Live fur a month on the sea-shore, 
and you will be stupid for life. Shells 
fU’e beautiful, but, with your leave, 
not so beautiful as flowers. Shells 
are but the cottages of Jislies — or, if 
you prefer it, their cradles. Nature 
often tiug(*,s them with the Tyrian 
die ; but they arc all dead, although 
when you put some of them to your 
ew, you hear, as if far, far away with- 
in the wreathed cavern, the singing 
of some sea-sprite beloi^ing to an 
incommunicable world. But flowers 
— flowers we alive !— as alive as 
yourself upon your marriage-morn ! 
They are^ all in love with each otiier, 
and with'^e earth and bei^ens, 
and with men and angels, and where 

g row they so innumerouriy bright as 
y the fresh flowing of rills, and 
rivulets, and rivers, whoso banks, like 
the milky way, are all inlaid wltli 
vegetable stars ? Then, we defy a ri- 
ver to be monotonous, if he have but 
fall enough to turn the tiniest mill* 
wheel— *find we say so with an Indies 


tinct remembrance of the Cam him* 
self, who is about as dull as a Senior 
Wrangler. But the charms of the 
Cam cannot be properly appreciated 
without comparing him with a canalj 
Then he seems 

To murmur in the living brnoks 

A music sweeter than hie own,” 

and we feel the wide difference be- 
tween him— monotonous no more— • 
and the New Cut. 

But let us not pursue the parallel, 
lest we get personal; but be con- 
tented with a few words more in 
praise of running streams, and let us 
paiiygerize them in Spates. Then 
the rill — ^pretty pigmy no longer — 
springs up in an hour to stream’s 
estate. Like a stripling who has been 
unexpectedly left a fortune by an old 
uncle, lie gives his home, in a hollow 
of the broomy braes, the slip, and 
away off, in full cry wid gallop, to' 
"poos his fortune” in the world, down 
in the " laigh kintra.’* Many a tum- 
ble be gets over watcrfi^ls, and often 
do you hear him shouting before he 
gets out of the wood. He sings al- 
thoiigli it be Sunday, and hurries past 
the kirk during time of divine 
service, yet not without joining for 
a moment in the psalm. As the young 
lassies arc returning from kirk to cot- 
tage, he behaves rudely to them, 
while, high-kilted, they are crossing 
the fords ; and ere their giggle-blen£ 
ed shrieks subside, continues his ca- 
reer, ns Dr Jamieson says, in his 
spirited ballad on the Water-kelpie, 
" loud nechering in a lauch.” And 
now he is all artoam in his fury, like 
a chestnut horse. Tlie sheep and 
lambs stare at him in astonishment; 
and Mr Wordsivorth’s Old Ram, 
who is so poetically described in the 
Excursion as admiring his horns and 
beard, face and figure, in one of the 
clear pools of therBrathay, the Pride 
of Windennere, were he now on it 
visit to Scotland, would die of dJsap* 
pointed self-love, a heart-broken Nar* 
cissus. On he goes— the rilirrimlet 
— " neither to baud nor to bin**— « 
most uproarious Hobhletdioy. He it 
just at that time of life— say about 
seventeen — ^when the jpoaeions are at 
their worst or thek best— ’tis bard 
to say which— at their newest, cei> 
tainly, and perhaps at their strongesl^ 
and when they listen to no voice but 
their own, which then seems to fill 
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heaven and eartli with music. But 
what noise is this V Thunder? No— 
a GorrarLinu, or a Stouehyres of a 
watei'fal]. Lo! yonder a great river 
sweeping along the straUi. The rill- 
fiviilet, Avith one shiA’er and shudder 
—for now ’tin too late to turn ba<*k, 
and onwards he is driven by bis 
own weight, which is only another 
name for his own destiny — leaps 
Avith a sudden plunge into the red- 
rwing Spate, and in an instant loses 
his name and nature, and disappears 
for ever. Just so is it Avith the 
young human prodigal, lost in the 
Swollen River of Life thundering 
over the world’s precipices. 

We must not anticipate any of the 
many admirable things about Rivers 
in Spate, widiAAhich it Avill he at once 
our duty and our delight to adorn 
the body of this article, but content 
ourselves for the present, with re- 
marking, in an enlightened h])int of 
uationaiity,how immeasurably supe- 
rior are oui* hacfs in Scotland to 
those in England. The truth is, that 
tlie scenery of this the northern part 
of the Island, is almost as much liner 
than that of the southern, as the cha- 
racter of its inhabitants is finer than 
that of those people unfortunately 
born on the other side of theTiveed. 
England, with the exception of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and some score or so of 
lirst-rate mathematicians and astro- 
nomers, has produced few men of 
eminence in physical science, where- 
as Scotland has produced sucli num- 
bers, that were we to Avrite doAvn all 
^ their names, the illustrious list Avoiild 
be as long as a Petition to Parlia^ 
ment In Mental philosophy again, 
if you except Bacon, Locke, and 
about a dozen others, England would 
have some difficulty, we suspect, in 
pointii^ to a single great name; 
while j%otland coiud easily put her 
linger on a shoal of writers avIio 
haAeall swam in the depths of meta* 
g|‘gic8. In Poetry,^rattiD|^ aside 

Worth and otl^m, England* is poor 
indeed ; while Scotlan^it is acknow- 
ledged by her bitterest enemies, caa 
shew a Poet in every year of her 
niHtory, each month indeed doivn to 
the present continuing to add a star to 
tlie constellation. All the great ora- 
im, statesmen, and warriors of Bri- 
tain, wHh a few exceptions, have, in 
like manner, been Scotchmen. Tlicse 


facts would of themselves, be quite 
sufficient to establish our immense 
superiority over our brethren in tlie 
Soutli, OA eu were we not entitled to 
point, as we now humbly do, to tin* 
superior delicacy, gi*ace, elegance, 
and refinement of our manners, to 
say nothing of the unapproachable, 
and indeed perfect jiurity of our 
morals. All this being the case, it 
AA'ould bo absurd, nay iiupioiis, to 
suppose for a single instant, that the 
soil, and consequently the sceneiy, 
where this superior race ilourisli, 
could be otherAvise than superior to 
the soil, and consequently tlie sce- 
nery, where the inferior race, as it 
Avere, comparatively speaking, mere- 
ly A-egetate. Accordingly, the supe- 
riority is manifest to tlie dimmest 
eye and the meanest capacity. Eng- 
land, on the Avhole, is a fiat country 
—and Scotland, on the whole, (piiu* 
the reverse ; and as we mean at prt*- 
bent to confine ourselves to riAers, 
AA'e huAe already said more than 
enough to prove the impossibility, 
ill the very nature of things, of Eng- 
land competing Avith Scotland, m 
rivers, witli the siiiallest cliance ot 
success. There, for instance, is the 
Thames, as it is called, a Aery re- 
spectable river ill its Avay, aiul at 
London more than respectable, im- 
posing ; but it is a rker of very hum 
tile origin. We forget the number 
of locks between Oxford and Wind- 
sor; hut the fall from source to sea 
is iiotiiin^ to that of the Spey or the 
Dee, aiicf a hundred other riters in 
Scotland of liigh birth. The north 
of England, to be sure, is tolerably 
mountaiiioiiH, which it owes entirely 
to its A icinity to Scotland ; but tlien, 
the streams — rivers there are none 
— have very short courses, and be- 
fore they can gather great bulk, are 
drowiieil in laKes. On issuing from 
them, which some do in good condi- 
tion for a race. In about some half- 
dozen or dozen miles, they are worse 
oC than eA'er, and are lost in the sea. 
Floods, therefore, in the fiat districts 
of England; are too diffusive to be 
ImrlbTe, and seldom carry off any 
objects capable of offering a stouter 
resistance than haycocks ; while, in 
the hilly or moiintsitious districts, 
tlieir style is too concise, and after 
much rumbling among stones, 

** Full of MimJ and fury, slgnlfyiii;r 
nothing,*' 
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you liear no more of tliem^ and are 
mortified to find that they have not 
hwept away bo much as an old wash- 
erwoman. 

True, that in newspapers one oc- 
casionally reads of wliat, in England, 
are called Floods. A whole county 
is inundated--heaven knows liow~ 
during the night— -six inches deep. 
The waters continue to rise in a most 
fearful manner, till the inhabitants, in 
some places, are absolutely up to tlie 
knees ; and drains bursting, Lincoln- 
shire gets dangerous to stage-coaches. 
Punts are seen paddling about ; and 
)>igs, according to a popular supersti- 
tion, are cutting their own throats in 
all directions. Providentially, the 
waters subside so many inches, in a 
day or two, that the moles are seen 
1 etiiniing from the heights — ami the 
Hoston Heavy again hioins in the 
distance, licensed to carry twenty 
out'sidc^s. .Shreds and patches more 
iiuiiieroiisly than the week before, 
tuft the bottoms of hedgerows; and 
in tlie dit<‘hes there isa livelier croak- 
ing of frogs. But, witli these e\cep- 
tioiiH, and that of wayside children 
raking mud into small heaps with 
their toes, nothing tells of the De- 
luge that, were you to beliete the 
newspapers, not only interrupted the 
Post, drowned the Herald, and low'- 
ered the Standard, but darkened the 
Sun, and disturbed tiu* Globe. 

\^e fervently hope— nay, devout- 
ly trust, that w^e have not been giving 
any oflence, by these rambling re- 
marks on rivers and vvhnt not, to our 
southern subscribers. Though Eng- 
land be thus inferior to Scotland, she 
is superior to all the rest of the w^orld. 
The rest of the world is to her as she 
is to Us. >\hile, therefore, it is her 
duty, and her interest — and, there- 
fore, ought to be her pleasure and 
her pride— to look up to us, it is no 
loss incumbent on her to look down 
on die rest of tlie world. Nay, we 
cheerfully ackuowleflge that we 
have seen some Scottish as despi- 
cable, every whit, as any English 
floods. Notidng can be more con- 
temptible than an Edinburgh flood* 
We have three bridges, and are 
building a fourth, without one river. 
A in the New Town, conskite 
of eaves-dropping and gutter-run- 
ning, which merely carries a few 
dead cats down to the Water of 
Leith. In the Auld Town, again, a 
flood floats upon itv raging vurfaco 


merely a few baucldes. W^ perceive 
in the newspapers, there is one 
r^ing this moment in the Cowgate* 
“ The Cowgate,” we quote the words 
of an able contemj^rary, " from 
Dickson’s close to St Mary’s Wynd, 
presents the appearance of a rapid 
river. The street is completely co- 
vered to the top of the curb-stones, 
and some low houses are flooded* 
At the Trinity Hospital, and In 
Paul’s Work, the water is so deep 
that a boat might float ; and in the 
north back of the Ganongate, the 
street is in many places impassable. 
Where tlie great drain {msses along 
the side of tlie street, which leads to 
the Abbey-Hill, tlie water is very deep 
from the narrowness of the drain 
damming up the water, and proving, 
if proof Jiaa been wanting, that an 
enlargement of the drain in its whole 
course, is absolutely necessary.” 

From tills magnificent picture, of 
Auld Reekie in a flood, turn for a mo- 
ment to the Grampians. Yyu are all 
alone— (|uite by yourSelf — ^no object 
seems silive in existence — for the 
eagle is mute — the antlers of the red- 
deer, though near, invisible — not one 
small moorland birdisastir among the 
brackens — ^no ground bee is at work 
on tbe sullen heather — and tlie aspect 
of the cartfi is grim as that of heaven. 
Hark! From what airt moans the 
thunder ’Tis like an earthquake. 
Now, it growls. Yonder cloud, a mi- 
nute ago, deep-blue, is now black as 
pitch. All the mountains seem to 
have gathered themselves together 
under it — and see— see how it flashes 
with fire ! Ay, that is Blunder — one 
peal split into a hundred — b. cannon- 
ade worthy the battle of tlie gods and 
giants, when the Sons of Terra strov e 
to storm tbe gates of Uranus. Would 
that Dan Virgil were here— or Lord 
Byron ! O Dr Blair ! Dr Blair ! why 
didst thou object to the close of tliat 
glorious description — densissimus 
iMBEK ?” Jupiter Pluvius has smitten 
Bie Grampians with a rod of lightK 
ning, and in a moment tb^y are nU 
tuim^Uug with cataracts. Now every 
great glen has its own glorious river 
..-eome red as blood, somo white as 
snow, and some yetUue in Iheir por- 
tentous beauty as that one thin slip 
of sky, that, as we ere looking, is 
sucked into tbe douds. Each lil], 
each torrent* each river, has its own 
pecu^ voice* and methinks we dis- 
tinguish one music from another, as 
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w« dream eursuh es au'ay into tlie nothing but endurance and resigna- 
baart ef that choral anthem. Woe to Uon. %ut we aio in danger of fall- 
tiM wee bourracka o' houses,” big- ing again into the pathetic — the sin, 
gad on the holm-lands! Bridges! that indeed, which most easily besets us, 


Sare felt the ice-daws of a thousand 
inters rebounding from your abut- 
ments, as from dift to cliff you span- 
ned the racing thunder, this night 
will be your l^t ! Your key-stones 
diaJl be loosened, and your arches, as 
at the springing of a mine, heaved up 
into the aii* by the resistless waters. 
There is no shiiekiug of kelpies. That 
was but a passionless superstition. 
But there is shrieking — of widows 
of orplians-^nd of love strong 
aa death, stifled and strangled in the 
flood that ail night long is sweeping 
coipses and carcasses to the sea, 

^t it is high time to shut our ears 
and our eyes to tliis description. It is 
gettingpfiinfuUy pathetic ; and we liad 
intended, and do still intend, that tills 
shall be an amusing article. To secure 
its being so, we turn to Sir Thomas 
Lauder j^ick without further pre- 
face, Sir Thdmas is a man of taste 
and feeling— nay, of genius and sci- 
ence— and is well known, or at least 
deserves to be so, both in the scien- 
tific and literary world, by various 
wm-ks of very great merit His pa- 
per, in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, on Ibe Parallel 
Roads in Glenroy, is most ingenious 
and satisfactory; and his two ro- 
mances, “ Lochandu,” and tlie ** Wolf 
of Badenoch,” are full of excellent 
character, incident, and description. 
But neither the one nor the other 
is to us nearly so interesting as the 
volume which we now introduce to 
the public. It Is worth a gross of fa- 
shionable novels, and twenty Toui's. 
Sir Thomas tells a pathetic, or a hu- 
morous story admirably, and many 
such are scattered over these 400 
pages. He looks at nature with a 
painter's and a poet's e^e, and de- 
scribes her well both with pen and 
pencil. His hearty too, is as warm 
ns his imagination; andasBie scenes 
of suffering he brings before us were 
real, he awakens alT our most tender 
and generous sympathies, by the ear- 
nestness and sincerity of bis own ; so 
that his book, we doubt not, will ii^ 
^ire many of his readers to contii- 
bilie by tlieir charity to the relief Of 
the distress brought on many hundrii^ 
poor pecmle by ttie floods that s wc^T* 
•way their •• little all ” and left thm 


but which, in this case, may, we 
trust, be forgiven for sake of our 
subscription. Reader ! gentle and 
generous I perhaps, after reading our 
article, you will unclftsp Avith your 
slight fair fingers that pretty silk 
purse (not made out of a sow's ear,) 
and set ^art a coin — mayhap a so- 
vereign — or be it but a crown — siveet 
sister of charity — for behoof of some 
aged crone now sitting blind in her 
shieling, or some bright-eyed lassie 
silking in the sunshine at the door, 
built now on some knoll safe from 
the river that, last autumn, made the 
one a widow, and the other an or- 
phan. 

Many of our readers, tve dai*e say, 
read accounts in the newspapers of 
Great Floods during August last year 
in the Province of Moray. But news- 
paper accounts of calamities are ge- 
nerally considered apocTyphal, ex- 
cept they record the bite of a mad 
dog— each strange tale of hydropho- 
bia being held devoutly true by the 
Reading Public* Sir Thomas Lauder 
Dick has spared no pains in collect- 
ing all the most interesting circum- 
stances of that unexampled Flood, 
many of them bordering so closely 
upon the marvellous, that he acknow- 
ledges ite might have felt some diffi- 
culty in reporting them, had they 
not, in every instance, been well 
vouched. The extent of ground car- 
ried oft' or destroyed in , particular 
places, the various items of miscel- 
laneous damage, aud the sums of 
money at which the various losses 
are estimated, are stated from re- 
turns made after the surA'ey by able 
and responsible men, whose A alua- 
tious wore exclusive of all such in- 
juries as might affect mere taste, or 
any thing not usually measured by 
money. The sums specified, Sir 
Thomas says, are rather under than 
above the ti'utb. For no surveyor 
could expect to gain favour in the 
eyes of his einployei* by exaggerating 
his misfortunes ; and no proprietor 
would consider it his interest to pro- 
mulMte an extravagant account of 
the aeterioration of ins estate ; while, 
on the other hand, very potent rea- 
sons may exist for country gentle- 
men putting the beat poasible face 
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on the state of their affairs. As the 


limited nature of his work necessari- 
ly compelled him to pass over all the 
lesser, tliou^h more numerous items 
of destruction, nothing approaching 
to any just estimate of the grand 
total can possibly be formed. But 
when we consider that the injuries 
done to the cStates of Lord Seafortli 
are estimated at thirty thousand 
pounds, — to those of Mr Maepherson 
Grant at eijght thousand, — to those of 
Mr Cuinming Gordon at five thou- 
sand, — to those of Sir Thomas Dick 
at twelve hundred, (we think,) and 
to the estates of many other gentle- 
men in like proportion; to which is 
to be added all the loss of crops and 
steadings— along so many straths— 
the sum-total of the loss must in- 
deed have been enormous. 

The deluge of rain that produced 
the flood of the 3d and 4tli of August, 
1629, fell ehielly on the Moiiadh- 
leadh mountains, rising between the 
south-eastern parts of Lochness, and 
Kingussie in Badenoch, and on that 
part of the Grampian range forming 
the somevvliat iiiuependeiit group of 
the Cairiigorums. The heat in tin* pro- 
vince of Moray, during the montlis of 
May, June, and July, had been un- 
usually great ; and in the earlier part 
of that period, the drought so exces- 
sive, as to kill many of the recently 
planted shrubs and trees. As the sea- 
son advanced, the fluctuations of the 
barometer became very remarkable ; 
but they were not followed by the 
usual alternations of weather. It often 
followed that the results tvere pre- 
cisely the reverse of its prognostica- 
tions,atid observers of the iiistniment 
began m lose all confidence in it. 
These apparent derangements arose, 
Sir Thomas Dick remarks, from elec- 
trical changes in the atmosphere. The 
Aurora Borealis appeared witli un- 
common brilliancy about the begin- 
ning of July, and was frequently seen 
afterivards, being generalfy accom- 
panied by windy and unsteady wea- 
ther, the continued drought having 
been sometimes internipted during 
the ])Tevious months by sudden falls of 
rain partaking of the character of wa- 
terspouts. (mb of these occurred on 
Sunday the 12th of July, at KeOnloch- 
hiichart, a little Highland hamlet at 
ilie head of the lake of that name, in 
the parish of Contin, in Ross-shire. A 
Bnuii who had taken shelter under a 
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bridge, Buddenlv beheld a moving 
mountain of soil, stones, and trees 
coming down the deep course of the 
stream. He had just time to leave 
his stance before it reached the 
bridge, overdirew it in a moment, 
and devastated the plain bordering 
the lake. All the grown-up people 
of the hamlet were at church, but the 
children, who were playing at homes* 
were miraculously preserved by es- 
caping to a hillock before the river 
reached the spot. The people coming 
from church were, by the fall of the 
bridges, caught between two impass- 
able torrents, and had barely time to 
save their lives by crowding to an 
elevated spot, where they remained 
till tlie waters subsided. Tlie whole 
fury of the flood rushed directly 
against their devoted houses; and 
these, and every thing they contained, 
were at once annihilated, as well as 
their crops, together trith the very 
soil they grew on ; and after the de^ 
back had passed away, the .course of 
the river ran through the ruined 
hearths of this so recently happy a 
community. This waterspout did 
not extend beyond two miles on each 
side of the village, which led, con- 
tinues Sir Thomas, diese simple peo- 
ple to consider their calamity as a 
visitation of Providence for their 
landlord’s vote in Parliament in fa^ 
vour of Catholic Emancipation. 

Sir Thomas has a very plausible the- 
ory to account for the great floods of 
the dd and 4th of August Thepevi- 
ous prevalence of westerly winds had 
produced a gradual accumulation of 
vapour somewhere to the north of our 
island, and the column beingsuddenly 
impelled by a strong north-easterly 
blast, it WM driven towards the south- 
west, its right flank almost sweeping 
the Caithness and Sunderland coasts^ 
until, rushing up and acTOss die Mo- 
ray Frith, it was attracted by the 
lorty mountains ol* tlie-Mouadh-leadh 
range, and discharged its torrents into 
the Nairn, the Findhom, die Spef, 
the Lossie, the Deveron, tbeDon, and 
the Dee, and their varknii mbtuH 
taries. Certain it is, that dme and 
other rivers were all orlesaaf* 
fected by the flood exactly Inpropor** 
tion as they were more or less con- 
nected with those monntohis. Iltat 
|wt of the Spey wldeh iM idiove the 
1^ marked by mThottias was hardly 
swcOea at allf while below Kingassic/ 
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it and ita tributaries were elevated 
to an unexampled height. Some per- 
Hons could not believe, looking at the 
floods, that they could have been pro- 
duced by merely twenty-four hours* 
rain. But sure, such rains were never 
seen; foiMrMurdoch,ffardenertothe 
Duke of Gordon, at HuntW Lodge, 
ascertained that d| inches of rain roll 
between five o'clock of the morning 
of the dd, and five o'clock of the 
morning of the 4th of August ; that 
is to say, that, taking the average of 
tiie years from 1821 to 1828 inclu- 
sive, about onc-sixth part of our an- 
imal allowance of rain fell within 
those twenty four hours! This, too, 
was at a great distance from the 
mountains — so that among them the 
rain must have been like one of the 
floods, which was described by one 
of the sufferers, from its fury, as 
“just perfeckly ridiculous.” 

On the 27th of July, there was what 
Sir Tliomas calls “ an appendix 
flood.” Each -of the four principal 
rivers, the Nairn, the Findhorn, the 
Spey, and the Dee, bad an appendix 
flood. But these aimendices did not, 
like those of Dr Parr to his Spital 
sermon — ^to his sermon on education 
— and to the character of Fox by Phi- 
lopatris Varviccncis, transcend in 
magnitude the very original per- 
formances to which they severally 
were appended. The Naim seems 
to have been more ambitious in his 
mipendix than any of his brethren. 
The Fiiidhoni had so completely 
ejthausted the subject in his first dis- 
course, that lie had but little new 
matter to bring forward on the 27th. 
Tlie Spey had so triumphantly re- 
moved all obstacles in his great ap- 
pearance on the 4th, that on the 27th 
It was comparatively plain sailing; 
and as for the Dee, there wns littie 
left for him to do, but to sweep away 
the bridge and harbour of Aberdeen, 
which would have been not only very 
wicked, but foolisli, and little better 
than cutting his own throat We 
shall therefore have small ’and sel- 
dom occasion to refer to die iqipen- 
dices, and shall confine ourselves to 
the main current of the great body 
of tlie discourses. 

The united line of the rivers, whose 
de^stations Sir Thomas undertakes 
to describe, cannot be less in extrat 

than from 600 to 600 miles. Ha^^ 

Tiattef the greater part of the 


ed districts in person, he writes about 
them very much from his own ob- 
servation, aided by the ample oral 
and written information obtained 
from persons of intelligence; and 
often he brings forward the witnesses 
to tell in their own words their own 
story. The narrative;, therefore, is 
often enlivened by dramatic scenc^s, 
enual in interest to the best in Sir 
Walter's novels. 

Let us begin with the river Nairn, 
and dismiss him in not many words. 
He is, in his upper story, of a fine 
bold Higliland character, and runs 
through a straight line of country, of 
somewhat more tlian 30 miles in ex- 
tent, but of much longer course in 
its sinuosities; and he drains off 
the waters from a small part of the 
Monadh-leadh group. He rushed 
from his mountains, with his tail, on 
the morning of the 4th, and being 
armed with stones and gra\ el, com- 
mitted sad liavoc on many farms, 
especially on that of the Mains of 
Aberarder. Seven hands were able 
to reap, in one day, all that remained 
there of a crop, for which L.150 of 
rent was payable. He then swept 
aw'ay the fulling-mill of Faillie, with 
all its heavy machinery, down to 
('antray, nine miles below, whence 
it was with much labour brought 
back to its Highland home ; but the 
Nairn, in tlie flood of the 27th, bore 
it away on a second expedition, and 
landed it at Kilravoch, after a voyage 
of eleven miles. Our friend then 
amused himself with sweeping away 
two bridges on the parliamentary line 
of road, one at DiiiimaglaKs, and the 
other of two arches over the burn of 
Aultranagh. He then fell foul of the 
mill of Clara, which he utterly de- 
molished. But it was rebuilt with 
all possible expedition, so as to be 
ready for him on the 27th, when he 
agidn come down in great fury, and 
swept it off, we suppose, to the sea. 
On tiie eSftate of Cantray, tlie villain 
did damage to the tune of L.1200— 
inundating the garden of the man- 
sion-house, ruiningutterly^e houses 
of the gardener and miller, and 
sweeping away about fifteen acres of 
valuable land, lie tlien attacked the 

S ' ‘ ' e of Holm, and so shook the 
mme arch of S5 feet span, tliat 
on the 27tfa he bad but to give it a 
shove with ids shoulder, and dowm 
Here the Naim 
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inubt have been murli amused by a 
little incident. Having risen high 
on a dry-stone wall, dividing the Holm 
and Kilravoch estates, he had no 
sooner touched the foundation, than 
tlie sods on the top of it became, as 
it were, alive with mice, all forcing 
their way out,tp escape as fast as they 
could from the inundation that threat- 
ened their citadel. The old castle of 
Kilravoch seemed to stand in a sea, 
blit the Nairn could make no im- 
nression on its walls, so, out of spite, 
nc I'arried off above two ac-res of a 
thriving wood of deciduous trees. 
A little farther down, he carried 
away about one-third of the fifty 
arable acri^s belonging to the farm 
of Rosefield, or destroyed them be- 
yond all power of redemption, by 
de|K)sits of gravel and stones. The 
cro])s and grass were utterly ruined — 
a number of extensive works anni- 
liilated — the lime-beds of manure 
swept away, together with the whole 
corn of last year; and the whole farm, 
now ill a state of chaos, lies at the 
mercy of every partial rise of the 
river. The crop ruined on the estate 
of Kilravoch, is estimated at Ii.500, 
and the actual damage done to the 
property, has been calculated by the 
factor at L.*i400. Lord ('awdor's 
loss of soil, and other injury done to 
his estate along tliis ]mrt of the Nairn, 
may be set down at L.t3000, and that 
of Mr Macintosh of (reddes, at L. 1200, 
The inundation here spread far over 
the rich plain on the right bank, 
flooding some of the farm-houses that 
ivere ,>(K) yards from the usual inai-giii 
of the river, and ruining the crops to 
an extent that defies calciilntion. 

All this was pretty well, and ought, 
wc think, to have satisfied tlie Nairn. 
But after quitting tin* above exten- 
si> e arable plain, lie got into aiiotlier, 
and attacked Fir-hful. The offices 
were substantially built, on tlie autn- 
rait of a bank about 90 feet high, and 
at the distance of about 90 horizon- 
tal yards from the edge of the river. 
The Nairn attacked the base of this 
bank with great strengUiand science, 
and cut it entirely back, until he had 
undermined the buildings. Then 
down came the tbrasluug-mill and 
the gable of a lofty bmn. Not satis- 
fied with ibis signal display of skilful 
prowess, he swept away great part 
of a very thriving plantation of well- 
tinb^r-tre^s from behind th9 


offices. Arrived at the biugb of 
Naim, he immediately attacked the 
washing-green, and made off with a 
couple of acres. Tlie three arches 
of the bridge of Nairn, aggregate 
breadth 1207eet» stood fast; but one 
of two stone bulwarks below the 
bridge, appertaining ^ to the pier- 
works, eleven feet nigh, and very 
strong, Avas levelled and scattered. 
The flood of the 27th did far greater 
damage, for the piers on the right 
bank of the harbour gave way, and 
one arch of the bridge, 30 feet span, 
tvas ruined, and the whole fabric 
shaken. It was very remarkable that 
a fishing-hut, about 12 feet long, 
standing on a beach in the middle of 
the river, constructed of four posts, 
with beams stretched between them 
at top and bottom, and covered, roof 
and all, with outside planks, stood un- 
moved in the midst of the waters of 
both floods uninjured, except that it 
swayed a little from Uie perpendicu- 
lar ; tvhile the bridge, the pier, a ves- 
sel that had bulged, nay, the very 
rocks, were all yimding to the furious 
force of the deluge. No building of 
stone and lime could have stood iu 
the same place ; and its preservation. 
Sir Tlioinas rightly says, is worthy of 
record, as a valuable fact, to prove 
bow much power posts and planks 
will resist in such a situation. It 
stands, says he, as a useful instructor 
to tlie burghers of Nairn, for the re- 
storation of tlieir harbour, the damage 
done to which is calculated at L.2 j(Hk 
And here wc conclude our abstract 
of the acliievements of the Naii-n. 
His hands were not died in huiuaii 
blood. On the evening of the Sd of 
August, a schooner-rigged vessel was 
lost in attempting to run into Nairn 
harbour before the wind, and the 
crew perished ; but the river had no 
liand in tliat catastrophe, and it is 
but fair play to give the devil his due. 

The FiNPnoKN is iu all respects a 
superior being to the Nairn ; nor will 
any one who lias seen Relugas— -the 
residence of our wortliy author— 
wonder at tlie enthusiasm with which 
be writes about this noble river. The 
Findhom is bom in a ntarish on the 
summit of a mountun in the midst of 
the Monadli-leadb group— and pur- 
sues a rejoicing course of about 
ninety miles through a district of 
eountrv of not less than sixty,— and 
of oil iho liYors of Scotiandi thei’o i 
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not one perhaps that possesses so ex- and watercourses of its carding and 
quisttelv vaiied a chaiacter. Many meal-mills, injured the houses and 
a long day and short night have we machinery, and left all in a state of 
lain and lingered among his banks silent^ melancholy, and motionless 
and braes— ill many of his pellucid ruin. Near its junction, the side 
poolshavo we dived and darted** like of a wooded hill 100 feet high, 
a wild goose at play”— and not few slid down at once and covered me 
are the silver-shiners, fish and trout, great public road with debris and 
that wc have seduced by Hy-fascina- with large trees, ifiaiiy of them 
tion from the stream to the sand- in the growing position. The Find- 
bank, while all tlie scenery round horn now meeting w'ith some oppo- 
seemed beautifiedby the presence of sitiou from the old bridge of Gorry- 
the splendid spectacle., .Tourists go burgh, commonly called the bridge of 
blindfolded, hoodwinked, fancy-fet- Freeburn, consisting of three large 
tered, soul-swindled through the arches, heaved them all up into the 
Highlands, ^ Avith some Avretched air, like the lid of a chest, and lea- 
guide-book in theii* hand,* playing at ving nothing but the ruins of the tAVo 
cross purposes wfth the glens, and land-abutments, rolled on to other 
hide-and-seek Avith tJie Avoods, and triumphs. T'he beautiful valley, or 
blind-man’s bud' witli the mountains, plain, oelow Freeburn, in olden time. 
Let them use their seven senses, and no doubt, a lake, resumed that cha- 
hnding its source, take some riv'er ractcr. The river changed its course in 
for their guide, and Avsdk in music to several places, scarifying many acres, 
the sea. Why, tlie Findhorn will and carrying some aAvay from the 
sheAV them more of the spii'it of High- farm of liiA creig. The eight-mile long, 
land scenery, in three days, than they and cA ery where extremely narroAv 
will ever sec ^all their life-loiig, in glen, called the Streens, felt the fury 
their present leadiug-sti'ings mong of the flood — the spouts of rain ha- 
roads civil and military ; the Spey too a ing converted every dry scar on the 
is a pleasant and instructive fellow- mountain-faces into a torrent, which 
traveller, and the Dee a positive Poet, soon cut it into a i-aviue, and covered 
who embues the dullest Avight with acres witli huge stones and heaps of 
some of his oaa'ii imagination. gravel, to the depth of many feet. In 

But let us vieAv the Findhorn in some places, where tlie hillside Avas 
flood. After leaving its bleak parent formerly quite entire, it was torn 
liill, it runs through a deep raAfne in open, and fragments of detached 
the primitive rocks, Avhence it enters rocks, eight or ten tons in AA'eight, 
a beautiful pastoral glen and valley, were tiirown down into tlie glen, 
bounded by steep and high niouu- Coming to Lord G/awdur’s property, 
tains, with occasional rocky faces, but tlie flood carried away the garden of 
generally covered with a rich and va- the house of Cuilliachan, and tlic 
luable herbage. Li those regions the crop on tAventy acres of laud — inju- 
flood was without parallel, and did ring more or less the Avliole farm. In- 
all the harm it was possible for Avater deed, all the small farms hereabouts 
to do— sweepiiitf away, for example, were nearly ruined by the amiihila- 
the great wool-house of Lag^n, and tion of half their arable lands. Easter 
the Avhole shearing of wool of heaven Tchirfogrein, ** the place hid from 
knoAi's how many thousand sheep, the sun,” stood 100 horizontal yards 
LoAver down ho sadly injured the from, and twelve feet above, the 
estates of Dalmigarie, Killochie, and usual surface of the river. The two 
Balnespeik— scattering the com and brotliers, who farmed it, seeing the 
potatoes of many poor familiea-*uid house surrounded three feet deep, 
by cutting off paits of fields dimi- carried their sister and bed-ridden 
nishing neatly the value of entire old nio^er to tlie side of a hill, from 
fai-ms. The little bum of Acdtan- whichihey soon saw their dwelling- 
eaciigra, Avhicii liere joins the Find* house and other dwellings disappear 
horn, tilled up and ruined the dms in the flood. Next mmmiiig, one end 

* No allusion bcr« to that very useful volume ** 'Ihc Scottish Tourist,** manifestly 
compiled by an iutellii^eut editor, and published by the ropectable firm of Stirling 
aud Kenney, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co., and James Duncan, London ; nor to 

The Fieture of Scotland,*^ by that Ingenious and amuSlng wHter, Robert Chamben^ 
published by oaut good friends^ the Messrs Taits, I*rinoes Street; Ediubiirgb, 
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ot' a cowhouse alone remained— the 
whole crop was gone— so were six 
acres of arable land, and all tlie rest 
was ruined by deep deposits of sand 
and gravel. The poor tenants remo- 
ved to the farm ofKuochandhu. The 
liouse stood about twenty yards from 
the edge of a haugh, 100 feet liigh 
above the Findhoru. But the ** ap- 
pendix flood,” of the 27tli, finding 
the base of tliis lofty bank already 
scarified, attacked, undermined, and 
tumbled it down in enormous masses, 
witli a noise like volleys of artillery 
—so that the house, though not hurl- 
ed over, had to be deserted, standing 
as it now did, on the edge of a red, 
raw, perpendicular precipice a hun 
dred feet high. Lord Cawdor’s loss 
is estimated at L.6000— and many 
poor people were reduced to utter 
^vunt and ruiiu The Findhoru then 
attacked the old military bridge at 
Diilsie, which consists of one bold 
and lofty ai ch of 4G feet, H]mnniiig 
the yawning cliasni. The Fiiidhorn 
atta(‘ked him in close column, with 
all his forces — having risen en masse 
forty feet above his usual level. But 
though invaded to witliin three feet 
of his key-stone, the old vetiiran stood 
fast, and re])ulsc‘d the enemy, — or 
rathc^r siifiered him to make his 
escape along the foundations of his 
piers. The Fiudhom was here re- 
inforced by the Drumlochaii Bum, 
in its ordinary state hardly sufficient 
to keep a saw-inill going, but now a 
column of water ten feet deep by 
forty in breadth. Its very branches 
were mighty — and carried away two 
bridges of twenty feet span. The 
Finuhorn, swollen witli so many fu- 
rious auxiliai'ies, now resolved to 
sweep away Uie magnificent bridge 
of Ferness. It was built of solid 
granite by the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners, consistiim of tliroe arches 
of thirty-six, fifty-nve, and thirty 
feet span, and founded on tlie solid 
rock. But Sir Thomas’s fine descrip- 
tion of this attack must be given un- 
abridged 

“ It went on to rise Jn this way till 
about 7 o’clock, when the haugh on the 
right bank was covered, and the arches 
were not only completely filled, hut the 
water was level with the top of the para- 
pet, 27 feet above the ordinary level; 
and, indeed. If a few yards of the para- 
pets towards the left and highest hank 
had not appeared, no one could have sus- 


pected that thei*e was a bridge tbei*e at 
^1. Grouped with some cottages and 
some other trees, at a i>oiiit about 150 
yaids above the bridge, grew one of the 
most beautiful ashes 1 ever beheld. It 
had a tall triple stem, supporting a i»«r- 
fect grove of foliage. The largest of its 
three divisions was 12^ feet in circum- 
ference, the next feet, and the small- 
est about 7 feet. This noble tree was 
covered to a considerable height by the 
water ; but the gardener had no appre- 
hension for its safety, when all at once it 
fell with a feai'ful crash, breaking a num- 
ber of its branches by the very force and 
weight with which they struck the sur- 
face of the water, and throwing up the 
agitated element to a great height. Down 
it went out of sight, with an enormous 
bonk of gravel, turn away and retained 
by the long and multiplied I'eticulations 
of its roots. As it got rid of a part of 
this dead weight, and rapidly approached 
the bridge, its branches rose for a mo- 
ment, with great mi^esty, some 40 or 50 
feet above the water, and fell backwards, 
ill such a manner us to bring the root 
forward. In an instant it was tucked 
into the vortex of the centre arch. The 
branches and smaller limbs were ground 
to pieces with a noise like thunder, min- 
gled with that of the explosions of gun- 
powder. For three or four minutes it 
stuck, * groaning and beilowiiig’ as if 
from torture, and then appeared darting 
below the lower side of the bridge, shoiTi 
f its mighty honours. When the river 
subsided, the bridge of Ferness, to the 
astonishment of every one, emerged from 
the flood, with no other damage than the 
loss of a part of its southern wing-walls 
and road- way, estimated at about L. 100. 
But the preservation of the arches and 
the body of the bridge, must ever occa- 
sion it to be regarded as a miracle of 
masonry.” 

Tlic flood now reached tlie Be- 
lugas property — and here ripped up 
an old tragic secret 

At one place, immediately above 
where the public road now runs, it was 
carried past Cwnin's Cenm, rising on the 
verge of a steeply inclined bank of 70 or 
00 feet high. TbU heap of stones was 
I'aised over the body of a man of the 
name of Cumin, who, having hanged 
himself in his bam in the beginning tif 
the 18th century, that is to say, about 
100 years belbre the time 1 now speak of, 
was buried on the march, according to 
the custom observed with suicides. The 
moment the ditch was opened down the 
face of the hank, it coUeeted the water of 
every idiewer of rain ^ and, hebig tiiereby 
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converted into a temporary cataract, a 
guUy of Immense magnitude was cut in 
the alluvial matter in the course of a year 
or two. The bottom of this soon formed 
itself into an inclined plane, of above 100 
yai'ds ill length, after which the water 
ceased to have any effect on it. This suf* 
ticiently illustrates the law governing all 
streams in their operations on the face of 
the earth, which have all a tendency, by 
deepening one place and filling up another, 
to retluce their channels to Inclined planes* 
After a flood, which brought down a 
good deal of the loose matcriaL on the 
sides of the gully, a boy, tending cattle, 
observed something like long red hair 
streaming in the breeze, near the top of 
the broken bank. On climbing up to in- 
vestigate the matter, what was his hor- 
ror and dread when he discovered chat 
the hair was attached to a ghastly human 
head ! He fled home in terror, and the 
people crowded out to see the wonder. 
There they found the corpse of Cumin, 
so entire, that if any one could have 
known him alive, he must have perfectly 
recognised his features. The head pro- 
truded horizontally from the bank, and 
the cKudation from the body had tinged 
the sand beneath it of a black colour, to a 
considerable depth. The cause of the 
preservation of the body was muuifestly 
the dry ferruginous sand it was buried in. 
The rope was found about his neck, and 
attached to the fatal beam. During the 
night following the discovery of the body, 
tlie inan^a descendants carried all ofiT, and 
buried them in the churchyard of £den- 
ktllie.” 

Tlic Findhorn, though, during the 
Aood, well entitled to the cognomen 
of “ The Bridge-Destroyer,” was 
yet, like Wellington at Burgos, often 
repulsed. He rose tiiirty-one feet 
against Uie bri^e of Daitlicb, a fine 
bold arch of eighty-two feet span, 
and forty-four from paraiMt to or- 
dinary water-lerel, springing from 
the rock — ^but after a whole day 
and night’s cannonade, he was fain 
to sheer off from that impregnable 
position. He now approached the 
Haiigh of Randolph^vulgarly called 
Hannoch. And anhoo^i me Opening 
at Randolph’s Bridge extends as the 
rocks rise upwards, till the width is 
perhaps not less than seventy or 
eighty feet above, yet from the sud- 
den turn the river takes as it enters 
tliis passage, the stream was so check- 
ed in its progress, that the flood ac- 
toally rose over the very top of the 

f odta, forty-sU fyet hbov« th^ usual 


height, and inundated the level part 
of Kannoch-haugh tbatliesover them, 
to the depth of four feet, rntdeing a 
total perpendicular rise at this point 
of no less than fifty feet ! 

Leaving the " Bridge-Destroyer” 
in Ills full-swollen pride and wrath at 
Randolph’s Bridge, let us accompany 
Sir Thomas while, aefsording to the 
arrangement proposed inhis'prelim!- 
nary chapter, he describes the rava- 
ges of the river Divie, which falls into 
the FincUiorn immediately below the 
house of Relugas. The Divie has its 
origin in the hills dividing the district 
ofBracmorayfrom that of Strathspey, 
and is formed by tlie combination of 
many small streams. Its scenery, for 
a stretch of six or seven miles below 
the spot where it leaps into the glen in 
a wild waterfall, to its junction ivith 
tlie Findhorn, is exquisitely beautiful. 
Mr Cumming Bruce’s estate of Duii- 
phail stretches nearly to its upper 
extremity five or six miles above the 
fall — and he /luc/a range of small farms 
all along its c^ourse, tne^ liaiigh lands 
of tvhieli were entirely stvept away 
by the flood. It carried away a beau- 
tiful bridge of one arch which had 
been there for nearly a century. It 
broke quite over the parapet; yet 
still the arch stood till about a quar- 
ter of an hour afterwai ds, W'hen some 
very large trees came down with Uic 
stream, stuck witliin it for a time, 
and the pressure accumulating above, 
it ivas ran'ied off cn masse, and actu- 
ally hurried for some distance clown 
Uie river, before it went to pieces 
and sunk. 

The Dorback which joins the Di- 
vie, comes from the wild lake of 
Lochindorbe, remarkable for the ex- 
tensive ruins of its insulated castle, 
and has many tributary burns. One 
of its branches destroyed a bridge on 
the Grantown road, and another tore 
down the bridge of Dava, swept away 
the garden of the inn, and the whole 
crop and soil attached to it. The 
Dorback Itself was far from being 
idle on this great occasion. He ut- 
terly annikllated the whole ol* Uie 
low lallds of Lord Moray’s estate of 
Bfpaemoray, and convert^ the green 
slo pes of the hills into naked preci- 
pices. The damage done on Mr Cum- 
ming Bruce’s part of the Dorback is of 
the same character and comparative 
extent At the Ess, or waterfall of 
the Wlmcki where the river rune 
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tlu'ough a ravine thirty feet wide, 
the flood was twenty feet high — a 
towering altitude for a rivulet which, 
in ordinary seasons, you may wade 
— at a hundred fords^knee-deep. 
Lower down, the deluge of rain per- 
formed a curious acnievement It 
so soaked and saturated about an 
acre of wood hn the face of a bank, 
100 feet high, that the whole mass, 
with slopes and terraces covered 
with birch and alder-trees, gave way 
at once, threw itself headlong down, 
and bounded across the liorback, 
blocking up the waters in that tre- 
mendous flood. 

William Macdonald, the fanniT of 
Easter XillyglrnH, witneemed this pheno- 
menon. He told me that it fell ^ wi’ a 
sort o* a dumb sound,* which, though 
somewhat of a oontradiotion in terms, 
will yet convey the true meaning better 
than any more correct expression. As- 
tonished and confounded, Macdonald re- 
mained gazing. The bottom of the val- 
ley is here some 200 yards or more wide, 
and the Hood nearly filled it. The stop- 
]inge was not so great, therefore, us alto- 
gether to arrest the progress of the stream. 
Hot this sudden obstacle created an ac- 
cumulation of water behind it, whicli 
went on increasing for nearly an houi*, 
till, becoming too powerful to be longer 
resisted, the enormous dam began to yield, 
and was swept off at once, and hurled 
onwards like a floating island. But this 
was not nil ; for while Macdonald was 
standing, lost in wonderment, to behold 
his farm thus sailing off to the ocean by 
acres at a time, better than half an acre 
more of it rent itself away from its native 
hill, and descended at once, with a whole 
grove of trees on it, to the river, where it 
rested most accurately on its natural base. 
The flood immediately assailed this, and 
carrie^l off the greater part of it piecemeal. 
Part of it yet remains, however, witli the 
trees gi'owiug on it, in the upright posi- 
tion, after having travelled tlirouglia ho- 
rizontal distance of flO or 70 yards, with 
u perpendicular descent of not leas Uian 60 
feet.” 

Thp! Dorback tlieu destroyed tlie 
beautiful ineal-inill and caring-mill 
of Duiipliail. The whole faiitily, con- 
sisting of die miller, a mosi.iiierito- 
rious and ingenious, and wliat is iar 
better, religious young man, Wil- 
liam Sudieriaud — a boy his brother 
—die assistant miller — a lad, and a 
servant girl, found themselves sur- 
roundedhy the flood. As they were 
engaged in family worship^ miwfl 


came the river suddenly upon them, 
pouring into the house both by the 
doors and windows. But here we 
must quote the miller's own impres- 
sive account of the affair : 

“ * I run,* said the miller, * to the bed 
where my little brother lay ; and, snatch- 
ing him up, I carried him out to the 
meal-mill, the floor of which was derated 
and dry, and I kindled a fire on the bricks 
to keep him and the loss warm. By this 
time, the cattle were up to the bellies in 
water in the byre ; and 1 ran to throw 
straw bundles under them and the pigsy 
to raise them, to prevent their being 
drowned. 1 had hardly returned to tlie 
bouse, when the south gable, which had 
the current beating against it, fell inwards 
on the otlier rotun, and 1 was instantly 
obliged to knock out that window in the 
north gable, to let the water escajie, other- 
wise we must have perished where we 
were. About five o*clock, 1 observed my 
neighbours John (Irant and his wife 
standing on the bank in front. The dis- 
tance between us was not thirty yards, 
yet 1 could not make tlfbm hear for the 
fearsome roar of the water, which was 
now quite tremendons. Large trees were 
constantly coming down and striking 
against the cardtog-mill. The look up 
the water was awful. It seemed as if 
A sea was coming down upon us, with 
ten'ible waves, tossing themselves into the 
air, much higher than the houses. I saw 
Grant's wife go up the bank, and she re- 
turned some time afterwards with four 
men. We w^atched them consulting toge- 
ther, and our hopes rose high ; but when 
we saw them leave the place without 
making any attempt to save us, we thought 
that all hope for us in this world was gone. 
Willingly would 1 have given all I had, 
or might expect to possess, to have plant- 
ed but the Miles of my feet, and those of 
my companions, on yon bit gi’een smi, 
then still untouched by the waters. Every 
moment we eaqiected the crazed walls of 
the house to yiedd, and to bury us in their 
ruins, or that we and it together should 
be swept away. We began to prepare 
ourselves for the fistethat seemed to await 
us. I thank Almighty God that sup- 
ported me in that bonr of trial, 1 fidt 
calm and collected, a id my assistiiit was 
no less BO* My little brother, too, said 
he was na feared ; but the woman and 
the lad were frantic, and did nothing but 
shriek and wring their hands. 

“ * While we were in tliie situation, we 
suddenly saw about sixty peo^ coming 
down the bank, and mw hopes revived. 
The fonr men had gone In raise the conn- 
try, and they fioir eiq^ted witli ropes. 
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AH dur Ativntton wa« fixed on th«1r mo- 
tlmis. They drove a post into the gronndi 
and threw the end of a thlclc rope across 
to me. This we dsed to a strong beam, 
and Jammed it within the front ^ndow, 
whilst they on the bank made fast the 
other end of it to tho post. A smaUer 
rope was thrown over* This I fastened 
round the boy's waist, and he was dragged 
through tho water to the bank, supporting 
himself all the way on the larger rope, 
that was stretched between the window 
and the post. The lass lost her hold, and 
was taken out half drowned; but, thank 
Providence ! we were all saved. By six 
o'clock in the evening, the water had so 
fallen, that I made my way in to give pro- 
vender to the beasts. I then found that 
the whole Dorback had come over from 
the west side of the volley, and cut a new 
course close at the back of the mills. All 
the mill-leads were cut entirely away. A 
deep ravine was dog out between the 
houses and the bank — their foundations 
were undermined in that direction.^tbe 
machinery destroyed — the gables next the 
river carried axmy — and all, even the very 
ground, so ruined, that it U quite impossi- 
ble ever to have mills here again.* " 

So much for the exploits of the 
Dorback before lie joined the Divie ; 
and now a few words more of the 
Divie before lie joins the Findhoni— 
and then a few p^es, perhaps more, 
of the ‘‘Bridge-Destroyer,** before 
he joins the Sea. 

We grieve to say, that the Divie 
shewed himself by his conduct to his 
excellent benefactor and benefactress, 
Mr and Mrs Cumming Bruce, a mon- 
ster of ingratitude. Tlie new house of 
Diinphail, then partly inhabited, and 
on the eve of being finished at the time 
of the floods, is one of the happiest 
efforts of Mr Playfair's classical taste. 
It stands on a wide lawn, 50 feet from 
the verge of a bank in front, at the 
base of which tliere is an old channel, 
wiiere there was little water except 
ill fioods, and 600 feet from the pro- 
per and ordinary course of the nver 
tliatnins along the steep and wooded 
V>ank bounding the valley to the west 
The intermediate space wasooeopied 
by a broad, green,and partially WOod«- 
ed island of some acres hi extent 
On the evening of the Sd, the Divie 
rose so as to carry away two hand- 
some wooden bridges, and, an em* 
bankmentat the upper end of the is- 
land having given way, a mighty tor- 
rent poured towards the house. Mr 
Cumming Bruce prevailed on his 


wife and daughter to leave Dunphail, 
for the house of a friend. Before 
doing so, about six in Ihe evening, 
their anxiety had been extremely ex- 
dted for the fate of a favourite old 
pony, tlien at pasture in the island. 
Though the house of Dunpliail itself 
was &out to be in jeopardy, their 
feeling hearts felt for old Dobbin* 

“ Ah the spot had never been flooded 
in tho memory of man, no one thought of 
removing him until it was too late. When 
the embankment gave way, and the patches 
of green gradually diminished, Dobbin, 
now in his twenty-seventh year, and in 
shape something like a 74< guii-ship rut 
down to a frigate, was seen galloping about 
in great alarm, as the svrcck of roots and 
trees floated past him, and as the last spot of 
grass disappeared, he was given up for lost. 
At this moment he made a desperate effort 
to cross the stream under the house, — was 
turned head over heels by its force — ^rose 
again, with his head up the river — ^made 
boldly up against it, but was again borne 
down and turned over — every one believed 
him gone, when, rising once more, and 
setting down the waste of water, he croSsS- 
cd both torrents, and iaiideil safely on the 
opposite bank.” 

Mr Cumming Bruce returned to 
Dunphail at ten o’clock, and then the 
river had undermined the bunk the 
house Blood on to within four paces 
of the foundation of thekitchen tower, 
and at eleven, tlien* were only three 
yards then left to count on. At two 
o’clock on Tuesday morning, it came 
12 feet within the height of the bank, 
flowing 10 or 18 feet immediately 
below, where, in general, the old 
water-course was dry, and the bank 
fell within one yard of the founda- 
tion of the east-tower. Mr (’umming 
Bnjce then ordered every one to quit 
the building, and he and his ])eople 
took their station at some distance, 
to witness the fate of the beautiful 
structure. But at four o’clock the 
river began to subside, and the house 
was saved. 

“ The ruin and devastation of the place 
was dreadful. The shrubbery all along 
the ritn* eid^ with its Kttle htU and 
maei-lkiNtte, had vanished ; two etone and 
tfip^wooden bridges were earried off; the 
InjiiMtiful fringe of wood on both sldw of 
river, with the ground it grew on, 
were washed to the ocean, together with 
all those sweet and pastoral pnjeotions of 
the fields, which gave so peaceful and fer- 
tile h character to the velley ; whilst the 
once green island, robbed of Its groups of 
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trwB, and farrowed by a dozen channel!, 
was corered with large stones, gravel, and 
tom up roots. The rock in the old chan- 
nel had been rendered unavailing by the 
great quantity of gravel brought down, 
which raised the water over it, so tliat it 
acted against the superincumbent mass of 
mortnry gravel that was incapable of re- 
sisting it ; and thiis the house was left in 
the midst of ruin — like a precious gem, 
the lustre and effect of which have been 
destroyed by its setting being injured, and 
the stone itself left in jeopardy. ‘ Dread- 
ful, indeed,* says Mrs C'uTntning Kruce, 
feelingly, in a billet written in reply to 
our enquiries, ‘ is the devastation that a 
few hours have wrought. Iliit-wc must 
be thankful that all around us are safe. 
God's will be done. I daresay we were 
all too proud of tlic beauty of our valley, 
— a beauty which we had not given, and 
could not take away, but which has va- 
iiinlied in an instant before Ilis sweeping 
arm.’ ” 

Tliis ia the spirit in which all lofiRes 
in this life should be met ; and though 
from the eyes of her who felt and 
feels thus, the ** beauty of our valley** 
be indeed gone, yet it shall endure 
for ever before her imagination, thus 
kindled always by a light from Jiea- 
ven. 

But we now accompany the wor- 
thy Baronet to his own ** Relugas,” 
where the Divio acted nearly as wick- 
ed a part as at Dunpbail. Yet, after 
all, we believe in our coiiBcience that 
be could not help it, I'he man who, 
when hurried lieadlong by the force 
of one single, or twenty united swol- 
len passions, would seek, after 
spreading irremediable misery far 
and wide, U> palliate his wickedness 
i>y the plea that be was no longer a 
voluntary agent, is suitably answered 
by an immediate order for his exe- 
cution. But a river is at the mercy 
of the marsliosof earth and the clouds 
of heaven, and cannot successfully 
against his Will-o’-wisps and 
his Stars. We have sometimes seen 
a stream vainly resisting earth, air, 
and sky to flood him, and trying to 
make his escape into bays ana npoks 
—but it would not do — ^he AOim be- 
came red, and then raving— 
well as drumly — and knockm|f 
head against rocks and bridges, rush? ' 
ed howling like a maniac to the sea. 
On thc^fld and 4th of August, the 
Divie was indeed an object rather of 
pity than of anger— of poetical won- 
der and awe, than of moral blame 


and condemnation. Sir Thomas, who 
suffered so sadly from his insanity, 
compassionately saw his conduct in 
this light, and tor sake of his many 
virtues, regards him with entire for- 
giveness. 

Tlie chief part of the pleasure 
grounds of Relugas, occupies a pe- 
ninsula bounded to the east by the 
Divie, and to the west by the Find- 
horn. The house stands on a ter- 
race facing tlie west, in which direc- 
tion the lawn stretches towards the 
Findhom. Tlie south front looks 
over the garden, extending up the 
glen of the Divie, and immediately 
above a wooded bank, which slopes 
from the garden into an island call- 
ed the Mill Island, formed by the 
water led off from the Divie as a 
mill-stream. This mill-stream ran 
peacefully along the base of that su- 
perbly wooded uank, where trees of 
all kinds grew to the height of eighty 
feet, and produced an impenetrable 
shade. Tlie side of thc^Mill Island, 
next the Divie itself, was defended 
by a spine of wooded rocks, rising 
abruptly, and terminating at the up- 
per end in a picturesque castellated 
mass called the Otter’s Rock. On 
tlie Mill Island itself the greatest 
care was lavished, the peaceiul mill- 
stream, the lawny grass glades, the 
winding walks, and the rocky ridges, 
having all been adorned with all that 
was most rare, till it was converted 
into a spot of delightful retirement. 
At the back of the house, a pictu- 
resque conical wooded hill, called 
the Doune, rises to the easnvard. 
The Divie coming from the soiitli, 
after skirting the whole length of the 
Mill Island, strikes against tne south- 
ern base of tlie Doune, and then turns 
off to tlie eastward at a right angle, 
immediately above which point tlie 
stables and other offices stand, 40 
feet perpendicular, and 158 feet ho- 
risoiital from the water’s edge, form- 
ing two sides of a square correi^iid- 
ing to the angle of the river. After 
leaving the omces, the Divie aweepa 
for a circuit of half a mile round the 
south, east, and north baaea of the 
f Doune, between lofty and rodey 
banks, luxuriantly wooded with 
stately timber, and along the min- 
gled lawns and woode^ banks that 
slope towards its afrei||in from the 
nortJi front of tlie houae» it pursues 
its course westward to join the Find- 
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hom^ which it does ot no great dis- 
tance from Randolph Bridge — the 
jH>iiit» our readers may remember^ at 
which we forsook for a whil^to 
retuni to liim by and by, “ The Bridge- 
Destroyer/* 

Such was^and is — though much 
beauty for the present has disappear- 
ed — liolugas. On the evening of 
Monday the dd, being roused while 
at dinner by alarming accounts of 
the rivers, the family took their way 
throi^h the garden to their favourite 
Mill ]&laiid« Sir Thomas, anxious for 
the safety of a little rustic Doric 
temple, partly constructed of mason- 
ry, and partly of unpeeled spruce 
trees, that occupied an isolated rock 
above a broken cascade crossed by 

S icturesoue bribes, said to the gar- 
ener, " John, I f^r our temple may 
be in some danger if this goes on.” 
— ** Oil, sir, it’s awa else,” (already,) 
was John’s reply — and looking uj>— 
says Sir Thomas, ** The Divie ap- 
palled us!” ^ 

It resembled the outlet to some great 
inland sea, that had suddenly broken from 
its bounds. It was already B or 10 feet 
higher than any one had ever seen it, and 
setting directly down against the sloping 
terrace under the offices, where we were 
standing, it washed up over the shrubs 
and strawberry-beds, with a strange and 
alarming flax and reflux, dashing out 
over the ground 10 or 15 yards at a time, 
— covering the knees of some of the party, 
standing, as they thought, fur beyond its 
reach, — and, retreating with a suction, 
which it required great exertion to resist. 
The whirlpool produced by the turn of 
the river, was in some places elevated 10 
or 12 feet above other ]>arts of it. The 
flood filled the whole space from the rocks 
of the right hank on the east, to the base 
of the wooded slope, forming the western 
boundary of the Mill Island, thus covering 
the whole of that beautiful spot, except 
where two rocky wooded knolls, and the 
Ol|pi!*t Rock beyond them, ai^ieared from 
Us eastern side. . The temple was indeed 
gone, as well as its bridges, and four other 
riLstic bridges in the ialaiMl. Already its tall 
ornamental trees had begun to yield, one by 
one, to the pressure and nudenainlug iS 
the water, and to the shocks they received 
from the beams of the Dunphall wooden . 
bridges. The noise was a distinet oem- 
bination of two kinds of sound ; One, an 
uniformly continued roar, the other like 
rapidly repeated discharges of many can- 
none at once* The first of these proceed- 
ed from the violence of the water; tlib 


other, which was heard through It, and, 
as It were, muffled by it, came from the 
enormous stones wliich the stream was 
burling over its uneven bed of rock. 
Above all this was heard the fiendlike 
shriek of the wind, yelling, ns if the demon 
of desolation had been riding upon its 
blast. The leaves of the trees were stript 
oif and whirled into llie air, and their 
thick boughs and stems were bending and 
cracking beiieatli the tempest, and groan- 
ing like terrified creatures,* impatient to 
escape from the coils of the watery ser- 
pent.” 

How fared the beautiful and be- 
loved Mill Island ? All its magnifi- 
cent trees were fulling like grass be- 
neath the mower’s scythe. Nume- 
rous ns they were, says tlie Baronet, 
feelingly, they were all individually 
well-known friends. Each as it fell 
gave one enormous plash on the sur- 
face — then a plunge — then the root 
appeared above water for a moment 
— then again all was submerged — 
then uprose tlie stem, dishrauched 
and peeled — mid finally thev either 
hurled round in the cauldron, or 
dai'ted like arrows down the river. 

How stood the bridge over tlie 
Divie to the north of the house r 
Here, the river, hounding out from 
the rocky glen behind the Doune,was 
fearful. The arch is 24 feet high, 
and its span from rock to roi'.k, 60 
feet. ’ TJic flood filled more than two 
thirds of its height — yet all night the 
bridge stood fast — though the wide 
body of water which covered the 
Mill Island, and wrought such devas- 
tation there, had all to pass through 
tliat narrow chasm. All the servants 
wVio lived ifl the offices had sat u» 
the whole night in dread of the buihi- 
ing being carried away. Morning 
then came— and Sir Tliomas thus 
describes tlie scene : 

1 hurried out. But, prepared as my 
miud had been for a scene of devastation, 
how much did the reality exceed iny worst 
anticipations ! The Divie had apparently 
subsided, it is true, but it was more be. 
cause It had widened and disencumbered 
Its course, tlian from any actual dimiiiu- 
tii^'sij^ts waters, llie whole Milt Island 
^ lltM’tdeaivd completely of shrobs, trees 
'hM soil, except the bard summit towards 
the Otter’s Rock ; and, instead of the 
space being filled with that wilderness of 
sweets into which the eye found difficulty 
in penetrating, one vast and powerful red 
coYoiiffud rivcTj dividing Itself into twb 
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branuheH ag^uinHt the other rocks, floYred in 
large streams around it, without one single 
obstacle to its action ; with less turmoil 
than before indeed, but with the terrible 
uinjesty of a mighty conqueror sweeping 
sternly over the carnage of his recent vie* 
tury. And well might the enemy tri- 
umph ! — For, besides the loss of the Mill 
Island, which 1 ^ad looked for, the beau- 
tiful hanging bank, covered with majestic 
forest and ornamental trees, of all kinds, 
and of growth so fresh and vigorou**, 
had vanished like the scenery of a dream, 
and, in its place, was the garden hedge, 
riiiining for betwem 2(H) and 300 yarthy 
ulony the brink of a red alluvial perpm^ 
tlicular pn^vipice 50 Jeit hiyh, with the 
bron<i remorseless (lood, rolling at its base, 
eating into its foundation, and, every nuc- 
cessive minute, bringing down masses of 
ninny cubic yards. And then, from time 
to lime, some tall and graceful tree, on 
the brink of the fractured portions of the 
bank nt cither end, would slowly and 
inagnilirently bend its head, and launch 
iiitti the funining waves htdow. The 
wlnde scene had an air of unreality about 
it that bewildered the senses. It was like 
some of those wild nielodramatic exhihi- 
tioiis, where nature’s operations are oiiti^ 
heroded hy tlie mechanist of a theatre, and 
wliere inoiintains an* thrown down hy 
artificial storms." 

'J'lip ruin <lt‘soribp(l wjas very 
Hindi owing to the I'onilnpinoiit of 
the Divio for a grt^at way above the 
waterfall, and its bursting at once 
from the gorge below it, called Mac- 
rea’s Loup, into llie wider tlieatre of 
its havoc. The height of the flood 
at Macrae’s Loup was no less than 
dll feet above the ordinary level ! 
The river from that spot towards the 
house and ollices used to present 
one of the richest scenes Imaginable. 
Hut when the water had ebbed away, 
nothing was to be seen but a dark 
ratine of sand and gravel, covered 
with bilge rounded lumps of stone. 
'I'he Oiiicps were within a yard of 
the crumbling precipice of earth! 
Though tliey stand — if we rightly 
understand the Baronet — 158 feet 
horiaontril from what used to be the 
water’s edge ! The Quantity of, gra- 
ved and stone, indeed, bruugbt>4<il^’'ii 
by the Divie was far greater tntui^y 
any otlier river. It used to be re- 
markable for the deptli of its pools ; 
but the flood completely obliterated 
tliem, and for many weeks after- 
^vards a dog might have walked 
down iiH.wliole course froni Edeu* 
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killie Church to the Findhom, witti- 
out having occasion to swim one 
yard ! The Swimming Pool at Rclu- 

r , was 16 feet deep. It has now 
feet deep of ^vel laid into it, 
and is converted into a shallow, the 
bottom of which is 4 feet higher than 
tiie former surface of the water ! 

A branch of the pleasure walks 
leads down the left bank of the Di- 
vio, as you enter the Relugaspro- 
perty from the Dunpliail march, for 
more than two miles, to the point of 
Its junction with the Findhorn. Sir 
Thomas having had lessons read to . 
him by former floods, bad conducted 
the line at an elevation thought by 
all to be above all danger. 

** The rocks and recesses of the wooded 
banks, and the little grassy slopes, were 
covered in a wild way with many thou- 
sand shrubs, of all kinds, especially with 
laurels, rliododendrons, azaleas, lilacs, and 
a ]>roiusiori of roses, winch were thriving 
vigorously, and beginning to bear blos- 
soms, whilst the rocks were covere<l with 
the dilferent saxifrages, flung with all 
oorts of creepers, and enamelled with a 
variety of garden dowers, all growing 
artlessly, as if sown hy the hand of Na- 
ture. 'i'lie path was therefore considered 
to be not unworthy of the exquisite sce- 
nery through which it led. lint the flood 
of the 3d and 4th of August left not one 
irngnieiit of it remaining, from one end 
to the other. Not a tree, or shrub, or 
flower, or piece of soil, uay, or of moss or 
lichen, is to be seen beneath that boldly 
and sublimely sketched line of floo<l, that 
appeal's on either side, and from cud to 
end of these rucks, like the awful hand- 
writing of God on the wall.” 

Tlie point of junction between the 
Divie and the Findhorn was termi- 
natful by a picturesque rock covered 
Avith trees, and rendered accessible 
by a rustic bridge. The waves, at 
this meeting of the tvaters, were ter- 
rific, tossing themselves 20 feet into 
the air, and throwing up tlie dlift 
trees, and other bodies, to a great 
height. The bridge and the trees 
on the rock Avere swept aAvay, and 
not even a blade of grass or a tuft of 
moss left. 

The damage done at Relugas by the 
flood, is perhaps not more, In actual va- 
lue, than L.1200; yet, when the rocky 
defences all along this very small property 
are considered, ca’cii this sum is great. 
But the beauties of nature cannot be esti- 
mated ill money ; i||id although Belugas 
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hai yet enough left to captivate strangers, 
und to make them woiidet* how there 
could have been any thing to regret ; yet 
ten thoiisniid puirtta of locality are lost, 
on which hung many long-cherished asso- 
ciations with the memory of those who 
can never retui'n to sanctify the new 
scenes resulting from the late catastrophe. 
The flood of the 27th did no Injury here. 
Principal Baird, being on his way to Be- 
lugas from Forres, on that day, called to 
the postboy to stop as he was crossing 
the Divie bridge, that he might enjoy the 
Tiew of the scenery. * Na, iia, sir !* roar* 
ed the lad, smacking his whip, ^ these 
are ower kittle times to be sto])ping on 
brigs I’ ’* 

^'c now retuni from the Dorback 
and the Divie to the Findhorn, whom 
we left at Randolph’s Bridge 

The next spot I visited on the morn- 
ing of the 4th, was the Findhorn, at Han- 
dolph's Bridge. I have already nieii« 
tioned, that the flood rose to tlic height 
of fifty fiet there, I found it In its great- 
est grandeur,* Hooding over the whole 
haugh of Rannocb, caiTyhig large trees, 
with their roots and branches, triumph- 
antly around it, and washing so far up 
the road leading down to it, as very nearly 
to run into a course which I have often 
been wondered at for calling an ancient 
channel of the river. The turmoil of the 
surges was so tremendous, that the pri- 
mitive rocks shook, as the Divie bridge 
had done the previous evening. .Vuthiiig 
can convey an idea of the violence and ve- 
locity of the water that shot away from 
the whirling sea above the cliffH. It was 
scarcely possible to follow with the eye 
the trees and wreck that Hoated like straws 
4 >n its surface. The force was as much 
more than that of a raging ocean, ns gun- 
powder ignited within the confined tube 
of a cannon is more terribly powerful 
than the same material when sulTered to 
explode on the open ground. I was par- 
ticularly struck here with an example of 
the fact, that trees exposed to occasional 
struggles with torrents, instinctively pre- 
pare themselves to resist them. I obser- 
ved one tall ash, growing a little way 
above Randolph's Bridge, covered to at 
least four-fifths of its height. It was hro. 
ken over at la»t, but, having been taught 
by experience to resist the action of water, 
it was not rent away, whilst all those 
which had never been visited by floods be- 
fore, were torn up like weeds. Before I 
left this spot, I saw one of the under gar- 
deners wade into the water as it had be- 
gun to ebb on the hough, and, wUh bis 
umbrellai drive ashore and cax>tiire a/fne 


mhnonf at an elevation of fifty feet above 
the ordinary level of the Findhorn*' 

We next behold him carrying off, 
at Logic, two acres of very fine 
full-grown timber, soil and all. The 
mill here, standing seventy-two ho- 
rizontal feet from the brink of the 
rock over tlie river, and fifteen per- 
pendicular feet above the level of its 
mid-channel, had a narrow escape. 
It was flooded three feet deep in 
its upper story ; but was saved from 
destruction by a row of large ash- 
trees firmly rooted between it and 
the river. From Lord Moray’s Haugh 
of Logie, some of the largest oaks in 
Scotland were rc*nt away, and seven 
acres of very valuable laud caiTied 
off. Sir William Cuuiniing lost a quar- 
ter of an acre of magnificent trees 
from a beautiful spot near the lloane, 
and a wooded island, IfiO yards lung, 
by 20 broad, was swept entirely away 
from Raiifiat Haugh. Cothall mills, 
too, fartlier dovvu^ belonging to Sir 
William, were totally annihilated. 
They consisted of aii extensive group 
of buildings, three stories high, eon- 
tainiug flour, meal, and barley mills, 
with all manner of iippiirtenauces. Not 
a vestige remains; and the whole 
force or die river now runs throui'h 
the spot where they stood. Sir Tlio- 
inas himself saw one of the freestone 
lintels, three feet and a lialf long, by 
one foot one way, and nine inches 
the other, lyinj? two miles lielow the 
site of the mills I Sir illiain (’um- 
ming’s niaffnifiecnt drive, whieh ran 
under the bluff Craig of (.’oultcrnose, 
superbly fiuislied, and beaiitifidly 
planted with oriiaineiitnl trees and 
shrubs, was completely destroyed, 
and sixteen acres of land were eul 
off entirely from bis farm of IMiiii- 
dole. — Think for a moment of tht» 
power hereabouts of the I'indliorn. 
The medium widtli of the channel at 
the Limestone Craig of (.Viulternosc, 
is 185 feet. The mean dcptli of a num- 
ber of soundings, taken across the 
river, at its ordinary state, is about 
three feet four inches, above which 
the flood rose fourteen feet eight 
inches, making the total depth eight- 
een feet-— BO that a transverflc sec- 
tion of the column of water passing 
througli must have had a superficial 
face of .3030 square feet moving witli 
force and velocity perfectly incon- 
ceivable. It is proposed to build 
the new bridge here— to supply the 
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place of Randolnli Bridge, wlifchwaa 
Rwept away, iuid that the span ahall 
be 160 feet, which will form the 
grandest feature of one of the finest 
possible landscapes. 

Hitherto we have seen the flood 
raging chiefly i^inst plains, woods, 
rocks, and bridges— but now the 
Findhorn threatened and endanger- 
ed human life, and his progress is 
contemplated witli a far deeper— 
with a tragic interest. Terri flc was 
the discharge of water, wreck, and 
stones tliat burst from the pass at 
tlie Craig of Coulternose, over the 
extensive ])lain of Forres, spread- 
ing devastation abroad on tiiat rich 
and beautifully hedgerowed country. 
On Monday the 8d of August, Dr 
Brands of Forres, a gentleman, as it 
appears, of rare intrepidity, was pro- 
fessionally called to the western 
side of the river, which he forded on 
horseback. Before he had crossed the 
second branch of the stream, he saw 
the flood come thundering down — 
his horse W'as caught by it — ho was 
compelled to swim, and he had not 
long touched dry land, ere the river 
had risen six feet After dinner at 
Moy, he accoinpanied Mr Suter, the 
wortliy dweller there, to several cot- 
tages, advising the inmates to leave 
them without delay, and come to 
Moy — a kind advice, which was taken 
by all except the family of one Kerr, 
who, trusting to their great distance 
from the river, Bome\imat obstinate- 
ly refused to move. The liouse of 
Moy, by ten at night, was fdled with 
men, women, and children, flying 
from the flood. ** There’s tAva fa- 
milies yonder wliolly surrounded,” 
cried a voice," and as for poor Sandy 
Smith I Poor Funns ! Naebody can 
ever houp till see him or his family 
again.” This Sandy Smith was an 
active boatman, commonly called 
\yhin8, or, in tlie provincial pronun- 
ciation, FunnSf from his residence on 
a piece of furzy pasture, at no great 
distance from the river. A far dis- 
tant gleam of light came from his 
window. " 1 have often heard of a 
ray of hope,” said Mr Suter» ‘^but 
this is the first time I ever exp^ien- 
ced it in a literal sense.” What too 
was to become of the Kerrs at Stripe- 
side I Here Ave must record in our 
pages an incident most honourable 
to the humanity and courage of Mr 
Suter; 


« But Itarthir eontideraifon for them 
Was extiiigulthed for a time, by the loud 
screams that proceeded from the garden, 
er’i wife and children near the offices at 
Moy. They hastened thither, and found 
the flood ruling strongly about the house. 
It was not yet too deep to wade, but the 
river was making rapid advances, whilst 
the people were debating what was best 
to be done. * 1 will go myself and save 
them !* cried Mr Suter. * God forbid that 
ye Bould risk yoursell alane, sir !* said an 
elderly woman atandiug by ; * I’ll gang 
wi* ye.* — ‘ Come along then, madam,’ said 
he, offering hie arm to the old lady, whom 
he now recognieed to be Widow lloes, liU 
washerwoman, who had only a short time 
before cseai>cd Avith her children, from 
her house at Strlpeside, with the loss of 
every thing she had in this w'orld. * Come 
along ! we shall try it at all events.* They 
entered the water, and, after three or four 
paces, it became deep. They had to pass 
through a gate, where the current was 
strong. ^ No fear, Avidow !’ said Mr Sa- 
fer, ‘ lean more on my arm.* By this 
time they were up to the twiddle in water. 

* llaud main to that side, sir,* cried the 
AvidoAV, * there’s a deep Avell here, and we 
may fa’ intil’t.’ They reached the cottage 
door. * What’s the meaning of this de- 
lay ?’ demanded Mr Suter. ‘ Come, young 
fellow,’ said he, addressing himself to the 
gardener’s youngest son, and bending his 
body to receive him, ‘ leap upon my back.’ 
I'he little urchin joyfully obeyed, and, 
in ten minutes, the Avhole family were 
saved.” 

The Btormful blackness of the nigbt 
made it impossible to assist either 
the Kerrs or Funnsy but Mr Suter 
said, “ Let candles be placed in all 
the AvindoAvs of the house, that poor 
Whinsy if yet in existence, may knoAV 
that he is not forgotten amidst the 
horrors of this awful night. But, 
alas I his light no longer burns I” At 
daybreak Dr Brands hurried down 
to the oflice8,and ascended the tower 
to look out from tlie top. The pro- 
spect AVBs BAvful — all the extensive 
plain of Forres being one wide-wel- 
tering flood, down to tlie expanding 
Frith and German Ocean. The houses 
of Stripeside were still standing ; and 
lie saAv too the fai-oif dwelling of 
poor Funns, its roof rising like a 
speck above the flood, that bad evi- 
dently made a breach in one of its 
ends. Mr Suter, about seven in the 
morning, went to his own offices, 
and there he found one of his ser- 
vantS; Alexandei: Kerr, son of the old 
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people ia jeopardy ia Stripeaide, 
weeping in agony for the inevitable 
destruction of his parents. As Mr 
Suter was trying to comiort him, the 
whole gable end of old Kerr’s dwell* 
ing gave way, and fell into the raging 
current. Dr Brands, who was look- 
ing intently the while through a tele- 
scope, observed a hand thrust through 
the thatch of the house — it worked 
busily, as if in despair of life-^ head 
soon 'appeared — and then the whole 
body of old Kerr, who began draw- 
ing out his wife and niece. They all 
crawled along the roof, towards the 
northern chimney. As soon as they 
had left the roof it fell into the flood 
— Old Kerr letting himself drop from 
the thatch of the roof they had reach- 
ed, let himself drop from the eaves 
on a small speck of ground higher 
than the rest, close to the foundation 
of the back wall of the building, 
wliich was next to the spectators. 
The brave Dr Brands set ofl‘ on horse- 
back — and the lad Alexander also in 
another direc\iou--to endeavour to 
find a boat. But after many nar- 
row escapes from danger, intrepidly 
encountered, the Doctor was forced, 
without having attained his object, to 
return to Moy. At this time poor 
Fitnns, and his family, were thus si- 
tuated,— 

** They were fanJUled together on a »|»ot 
of gi’uuiul a r<*w feet square, some 10 or 
.50 yards iHrlow tlicir inundated divelHiig. 
lie was soinethncs ataiidiiig and some- 
titnes hitting on a small cask, and, as the 
lieholders fancied, w'atchiiig whli intense 
anxiety the progi’ess of the flood, and trein« 
hling for every large tree that it brought 
sweeping past them. His wife, covered 
w'ith u blanket, aat shlveriiig on a bit of 
lf>g, one child Jn her lap, and a girl of about 
17, and a boy of about 12 years of age, 
leaning ugainat her aide. A bottle aud a 
ginsh on the ground, near the man, gave 
the spectators, as it had doubtless gli^n 
him, some degree of comfort. Above a 
^■core of sheep were standing around, or 
wading or swimming in the sballowa. 
'I’liree cows and a small horse, picking at 
a hrtikrii rick of straw that aceined to be 
l»alf afloat were also grouped with the fa- 
in ily.” 

At last a boat was soeii launched 
from tlic garden at Karohill, about a 
nnln below : 

‘‘ The young man who went in the dJ- 
rectjoti of Kineorth, found that Mrs Craiit 


had already ordered out A pair of horses 
to convey the boat to the spot where it was 
committed to the waves ; and it was im- 
mediately manned by Donald Muiiro, over- 
seer to Mr Loudon at Barnhill, William 
Smith, Bulmon-fislier, and Tom Fraser, 
floater, who nobly volunteei'ed to proceed, 
in the first place, to the rescue of the 
family of a man named J'>hn Smith, who 
were in the most perilous situation ima- 
giuable, in the island opiMisite to KamliilL 
The gentlemen on the tower watched the 
motions of this boat with the liveliest in- 
terest. They saw it tugging up till an in- 
tervening wood hid it from their view. 
Again it was seen beyond, making, as it 
were, for Uodney’s cottage, as tbey hoped 
with the intimtion of reaching Stripe- 
side. But in an instant it dashed into the 
' main stream, aud disafipcared behind the 
wood with a velocity so fearful tlmt they 
concluded its destruction certain. But in 
a muineut it again showed itself, and the 
brave fellow's were scim plying their oars 
across the submerged island of Karii- 
hiil, making for John Smith’s cottage, the 
thatch, and a small part of tlie sidi‘ walls 
of which only were visible above the wa- 
ter ; so that, hy means of the telesco|M*, 
the gentlemen saw the poor inmates actu- 
ally drugged out of the windows, from 
under the water, having been obliged u* 
duck within ere they could effect their es- 
cnjie. The bout then swept down the 
stream towards ii place culled the Lukes, 
where John Smith, his wife, and her mo- 
tiler, tvere safely landed. 

** I'lie boat was now ngain hniiight up 
hy (he Kincorth horses toa ]H»int near the 
bridge over the Mo\' Burn. Tliere Doiuild 
Muiiro again siuitng forward, and Ser- 
geant John Grant, an old pensioner from 
I'indhorn, with David Heat, from Kiii- 
teasock, and Bohert Dallas, claiincd the 
honour of the Siripimide adventure. Af- 
ter bringing the boat amiss the flooded 
bridge, they, with great difficulty, crossetl 
the stream on the south side of it, and pull - 
cd along the road till the current became 
so strong that the people, who W'udcd breast 
de p to meet them, were compelled to haul 
them up by means of ropes. There was 
one individual in that boat whose exertions, 
Mr Suter says, he can never forget. The 
others were sufficiently active, but he was 
both physically and morally more energe- 
tic than they, and his c<»nduct was so ooii- 
spicupus, as to call forth the frequent and 
united plaudits of all present. I'biM w as 
Donald Munro, who, from certain remark- 
able parts of his dress, was that day railed 
Straws JJfUfUid YeHow- Waiutcout, — titles 
under which he gained so much honour, 
that he may well be proud of them for 
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the rest of his life. He was now at the 
)iTo^v, now at the stern, now in the wa- 
ter to the neck, and again he was tagging 
hard at the oar : in short, he seemetl to 
l»e the chief insti'ument of deliverance. 

“ Having pulled up as far as they could 
in the still water, they approached the 
desp«>rate current formerly noticed as ha- 
ving 8we]»t away the two elms, and fear- 
lessly dashed into its tumultuous waves. 
For a moment the spectators were in the 
mf»st anxious douht ns to the result ; for, 
though none r^uld pull a sttsmger oar, yet 
the boat, in crossing a distance equal to its 
own length, was swept down 200 yards. 
Ten yards more would have dashed them 
to atoms on the lowtT stone wall, lint 
they were now in comparatively quiet wa. 
ter; and availing themselves of this, they 
pulled up again to the park, in the spare 
between two currents, and passed, with a 
little less difficulty, though in the same 
manner, the second and third streams, and 
at length reached the houses. The spec- 
tators gave them three hearty cheers. By 
this time the Kerrs had lieeri left scan*ely 
three feet of ground to stand on, under the 
hark wall of the houses. A pleasing sight 
it was to see the boat touch that tiny strand, 
and the despairing family taken on lioard. 
After they were safely stowed, Yellow’- 
'^VuistcoatWBs ohsen^ed wad ing, and sound- 
ing his way with a p<de, till he reached 
the west end of the building, where he 
pounced upon an enormous hog, which he 
lugged down to the boat, and threw' it in 
as easily as if it had been a rabbit. * My 
indignation was stirred up against the 
Kerrs,' said IMr Siiter, * thinking that, at 
such a time, they could has'e thought of 
rinking Munro's life for such a purpose. 
Btit 1 was afterwards pleased to learn, 
that It was to preserve “ poor Willow Uoss's 
Hoo, which was a' that was noo left till 
her.* " 

“ How anxiously did the spectators 
watch every motion of the little boat that 
was now so crowded as very much to im- 
pede the rowers ! They crossed the tw'o 
lirst streams, and finally drew up for the 
last and dreadful trial. There the frail 
bark was again whirled down ; and, not- 
withstanding all their exertions, the stern 
Just touched the wall. The prow, how- 
ever, WHS in stiller water ; one desperate 
pull ; she sprang forward in safety, and » 
few more strokes of the oar landed the 
poor people amongst 50 or 60 of their as- 
sembled friends, llien was there a meet- 
ing between parents and son ! What gra- 
tiilations! What greetings and embra- 
vitigs ! What grappling of heai*t8 and mois. 
ture of eyes ensii^ ! All crowded round 
ihem to obtain one s(|ueejeof tlielr hands. 


•Hoot toot, nonsense I* ci'ied the weather- 
beaten Rodney, dashing his rough haml 
across his eyes,' ‘ What’s this o’t ? Toots ! 

I canna stand this m'air than you, hairius. 
Od I maun just greet it out.’ ” ^ 

‘ Old Kcit’s account of Inmself and 
family during the danger is interest- 
ing, and droll and coiinical enough 
too ; — hut we must look after Funns. 
Again, Yellow-WaistCoat and his gal- 
lant fellows plied their oars, on the 
work of deliverance. And first they 
rescued from death, in a lonely cot- 
tage among the alders, a little 
above the blown-up bridw, three 
helpless old women, one of them for 
years bedrid. They wore found sit- 
ting on chairs, placed in a woodtui 
roofed bed, nearly dead with cold, 
and could not have existed many 
hours longer. Yellow-Waistcoat and 
Sergeant Grant lifted them out of 
tlic window, and ere long Mr Siiter 
was restoring them to lire by Glen- 
livet. He did not forget to hand a 
caulker to their deliverers, and offer- 
ed St*rgeant Grant a second dram. 

Na, 1 thank ye, sir,” said the Ser- 
geant, eyeing it askance, and retreat- 
ing beyond the influence of its tem]>- 
tation ; “ I like it ower weel ; and if 
I tak it I may forget mysell, an’, (iod 
kens, we need to hae a* our wits 
aboot us the day. But an we get si* 
the j)oor folk safe, Tse no say but 
Fse get fou.” Well said, noble fel- 
low— let the Temperance Society 
preach from that text ! 

The boat was again manned, John 
Smith, who had himself been rescu- 
ed from the Eamliill Island, being 
one of the crew, and Yellow-M aist- 
coat at his post. In attempting to 
row across to the Moy embankment 
for a larger boat lying there, they 
were swainped; but being carried 
iilto smooth water, by wading should- 
er to shoulder, and shoulder deep, 
they reached the large boat and soon 
righted the small ouo. From the 
top of a wall, they tried to drag the 
large boat throuj^ a gateway, but it 
swamped and went down. Wading 
with only tlieir heads above water, 
Ihev again readied the small lioat, 
which they had tied to a pHhir of the 
gate, and, rowing along tiie road, dis- 
appeared behind a plantation. The 
small boat soon swamped, and the 
brave crew saved themselves by pro- 
videntiaBjr catching and clinging to a 
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liaycock that happened to be floatini^ 
past at the moment! They were 
carried along with it till it stuck in 
some young alder-trees, where each 
of them grasped a bough, and the 
haycock sailed away, leaving them, 
where those on shore could just see 
them at times endeavouring to sup- 
port themselves among the weak and 
brittle branches. 


** * Send for a boat !* was the first sen- 
tence that came from them. * What has 
become of your own ?' shouted some one 
in return. * A boat ! a boat l^send for 
a bo-o-oat,’ was the only response. Some 
thoughtless creature among the crowd bel- 
lowed out, ' Why don't you use your own 
ho-o-oat ?’ There was a degree of mimic- 
ry in the tone of his voice that excited a 
momentary smile ; but the next instant a 
hoarse murmur of disapprobation went 
round, and the abashed caitiff slunk away 
behind backs, to shun the general indigna- 
tion he had excited. For two hours these 
brave men hung there, and a thousand 
schemes were proposed for their rescue, 
and all successively rgectod. Towards 
five o'clock, Dr Brands and Sergeant 
Grant had already got ropes, and were 
preparing to make the hazardous attempt 
0 f swimming to their aid, when, to the 
astonishment and joy of all assembled, 
they beheld Yellow- Waistcoat baling out 
the water from the boat with his straw- 
hat, and soon afterwards they were seen 
pulling along the road, aud making for 
the bridge of Moy. On their way thither, 
they were the means of saving Betty Find- 
lay, the celebrated biscuit-baker, who, in 
endeavouring to wade across the bridge, 
was swept off her feet, and was floating 
down, supported by the buoyancy of her 
outspread drapery, when they fortunately 
caught and rescued her. 

The circumstances attending the re- 
covery of the boat, are fully equal to most 
of those convonieaily tnarvelleus coinci- 
dences BO servteealib to' novelists. Wil- 
liam Smith, being dnable to bold on longar 
by the boughs, let hhneelf gently down into 
the water, with the hope of finding bot- 
tom. * I feel the boat !’ shouted he to his 


companions ; and, etrange as it may seem] 
the small boat, which had last awamped 
■with them, had actually drifted to the roof 
of the very tree whither fortune had car- 
ried them ! But this was not alL Some 
aalmon-nets and ropes had also^ by the 
a^ngestaocident, been lodged thera. One 
of these Smith contrived to pull up with 

bta “^"“Wnfanoo-, 

it on his great toe, he descended once mom, 
•Dd man^ to fix the rope round the 

atem of the boat. Haring pmsed the rope 


over a high branch of a tree, he threw the 
end of it to hU companions. * Now, haul 
upon that, my lads !' cried he, with great 
glee, and, Joining with them in chorus, 
they, with much trouble, succeeded in 
righting the boat. The oars being fixed 
to the side with iron pins, were all safe. 
Mr Suter ordered the men up to the house 
for warmth aud refreshment." 

Again tho boat was manned and 
launched on the flood — for the Broom 
of Moy. Dr Brands was one of the 
gallant crew- The first house they 
made for was that occupied hy a fa- 
mily of the name of Cumins, consist- 
ing of a poor invalid old man, father- 
indaw to Funns^ his wife, nearly as 
infirm, tlieir daughter an elderly avo- 
man, and her son, a boy. At first 
the silence seemed to denote death. 
But there the whole family were, 
roosted like fowls on the beams of 
tlie roof. They were all half-dead 
with cold; and the old man's mind 
being too much enfeebled lo tvitli- 
stand the horrors, Avas iioav utterly 
deranged. The next house of the 
hamlet the boat went to was that of 
the WidoAv Speedimati, an old bed- 
rid woman, Avith whom resided her 
niece, Isabella Morrison, an elderly 
person. What follows is worth read- 
ing, — and William Shakspeare*s fic- 
tion never surpassed Isabella Morris 
son’s truth:— 

One of the Avails of this house was 
gone, and the roof was only kept up by 
resting on a wooden boarded bed. Here 
those in the boat beheld a most harrow- 
ing spectacle. I7p to the neck in water, 
sat the neice, scarcely sensible, and sup- 
porting what was now the dead body of 
her aunt, with the livid and distorted 
countenance of the old wonnan raised up 
before her. The story will be best told 
in her own words, though at the risk of 
some prolixity. 

“ ‘ It Avas about eight o'clock, an’ my 
aunty in her bed, fun I says till her. 

Aunty, the waters are cumin* aboot's 
an’ 1 iiad hardly spoken fan thy wur at 
my back. Gang to my kist," says she 
to me, and tak oot some things that are 
to be pit aboot me fan I’m dead." 1 
had hardly tukken oot the elaes fan the 
kist was floated bodalie through the boos. 
** Gie me a baud o’ yoor hand, Bell," says 
my aunty, ** an’ 111 try an* help ye into 
the bed." Ye'Ve nae fit to help me," 
■ays I, 111 tak a baud o’ the etoop o’ the 
bed." Ao/Lme 1 gat Jm I think we 
war V the bed for about twa 

hours ; jabd' ihh 'watsr fioatit up the cauf- 
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bed, and ebc lyiu* on*t. Syne 1 tried to 
beep her up, an* I took a hand o’ her ehift 
to try to keep her lii'e in. But the wa- 
ters war ay growin. At last 1 got her 
up wi’ ae hauii to my breest, and held a 
baud o* the post o’ the bed with the ither. 
An’ there wuz ae jaw o’ the water that 
cam’ up to my, breest, an’ anithcr jaw 
cam’ an’ fiippit my aurily oot o’ my airms. 

Oh ! Bell, I’m gane !” says she ; and 
the waters just chukit her. It wuz a 
dread fit' sight to see Iker ! I'hat wuz the 
fight and struggle she had for life I Wil- 
lin' wu/ she to save that ! An’ her hauii’, 
your honour ! bo(» she fought wi’ that 
haun’ ! It wad hae drawn tears o* pity 
frae a hoatlicn f An’ then 1 liad a dread- 
fu’ spekalation foi\my ain life, an’ 1 canna 
tell the eonseederable moments I was doon 
in the water, an’ my aunty abeen me. 
'J'he sti’i'ngth o’ the waters at last brak 
the bed, an' 1 got to the tap o’t ; an’ a 
dread fu’ jaw knockit my bead to the bed- 
post ; an’ T wuz for some time oot o’ my 
senses. It was surely the death-grip 1 
had o’ the post ; an’ surely it wuz the 
Lord that waukened me, for the dead 
sleep had cum’d on me, an' 1 wud hae 
fauu, nud been droont in the waters ! 
Artel* I cam’ to mysell a wee, I feelt 
something at my fit, an’ I says to mysell. 
This is my aunty's head that the waters 
hae lorn alf 1 feelt wi’ my haun’, an tuk 
hand o’t wi’ fear an’ trumliu’ ; an’ thank- 
fu' was 1 fan 1 faiind it to bo nactliing 
but a di'oon't lien ! Awevl, I climbed up, 
ail’ got a baud o’ the cupple, an' my fit on 
the tap o’ the wa’, and sustecned mysell 
that way frae maybe about half-post ten 
that night till three next nftcrnceii. I 
suppose it wuz 12 o'clock o’ the day be- 
fore 1 saw my aunty again, after we had 
gane doon thegilher, an’ the dreadfu* 
ocean aboot huz, just like a roarin’ sea. 
She was left on a bank o* sand, leaiiin’ on 
her side, and her mouth ^^ns fou o* san’. 
Fouk wondered 1 didiia dec o’ cauld an’ 
hunger ; but balth cauld an’ hunger ware 
unkent by me, wi’ the terrification I wuz 
in wi* the roarin’ o’ the waters aboot me. 
Lord save me !’* 

” The corpse of the poor old woman 
Speediman was put into a cart, together 
with her niece Bell, whose state of ex-* 
haustion was so great, that it was difficult 
to tell which was the living, and which 
the dead, body.” 

Tlie boat next rescued three old 
women, one of whom died, In Elgin 
hospital, of diopsy, brought on by 
cold and wet. Then a family* of the 


iMune of Monro were relieved, but 
the horrors of that dreadful day af- 
fected Mrs Monro’s mental, as well 
as bodily health. 

It was now about six o’clock in the 
evening, and Funns and family had 
for four-and-twenty hours been in 
peril. During all these rescues they* 
had been seen far over in the midst 
of the inundation, clustered like flies 
on their little speck of land. The 
boat of the deliverers had gone to 
tlie rescue of those within easiest 
reach, or had been forced to obey the 
flood. Funns had never been for a 
moment forgotten, and it was now bis 
turn to be saved. Througli the wide 
inundation that surrounded the tiny 
spot wliere that family stood, five 
tremendously tumultuous streams 
raged furiously with elevated waves. 
The moment the boat dashed into the 
first of these, it was whirled for 

a great way; hut having once got 
through it, the bold crew pulled up 
ill the quiet water beyond to prepare 
for tlie next, and in doing so. Ser- 
geant Grant stood in tlie prow, with 
n long rope, the end of which was 
fixed ^to the boat, and whenever he 
thought he had footing, he jumped 
out, and dragged them up, and thus, 
filially, they reached Funnsy and af- 
ter many clangers, all the family were 
brought to Mby-House, The young- 
est daughter fainted on being brought 
near tlie fire ,* and on the wise sug- 
gestion of Dr Brands, as sensible as 
braver, to restore the animal tempera- 
ture she was put into Mrs Suter’s 
bed, alreadv occupied by " five 
bairns and warm wine, and wai-m 
broth, and a good night’s sleep per- 
fectly restored her to strength. 

Reader, weep for the poor Cum- 
ins’s. Y ou have seen that poor, frail* 
and both bodily and mentally infirm 
couple rescued from death in their 
cottage in the Broom of Moy. In the 
appendix flood of the 27 th, they were 
again neai*ly drowned in their bed 
in a cottage near the bum of Ranls- 
mill—but were saved. Here Ib a pic- 
ture of human nature 

** A lady, who felt a charitable interest 
in those poor people, visited them at the 
Broom of Moy, aft^ the subsidence of 
the flood. She found the eld man lying 
on a damp bed, under a defenceless roof. 


* This poor woman hat afhse become a perfect cripple IhMa rheumatism. 
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exposed to vrind and rain. Ills moans 
WWB nnceasin^T save when his wanderinjf 
ttind led him to talk ivildly of drowninif, 
and.of the water being nt his feet. His wife, 
scarcely lesN imbecile, sat rocking herself 
to and fro on a low seat, called a Smi/tie, 
before a lire, which she in vain tried to 
make burn, complaining to herself of a 
hurt in one of her legs, received at the time 
the Hood filled the house, when the datigh- 
ter, by an almost miracnlous exertion of 
strength, raised her parents and her son 
lip to the place whence they were rescued. 
Uiieoiiscious whence the blessing came, the 
poor creatures eagerly drank the wine the 
lady had brought them ; and when, a little 
afterwards, she looked for the bottle, that 
she might give a glass to their daughter, 
ahe found that, with the selfishness dotage 
aometimes brings with it, the old woman 
bad contrived to hide it in a corner of her 
bed. Their daughter, who is quite deaf, 
was employed in digging various articles 
out of the sand. Her hand had been se- 
verely cut by an adze, while in the act of 
dragging up her parents from danger. ‘ It 
will be o' tine u#e,’ said she, refusing to 
have it bound up, * for 1 nianii ay be dal>- 
hling.* It was the lady 1 allude to who 
made them comfortable in the cottage, 
where they were disturbed by the flood 
of the 27th. But the succession of mi- 
series to which they have been exposed, 
have not been without their good result, 
since the)’ have but widenef! that field for 
benevolent exertion, in which a truly an- 
gelic mind delights to occupy itself.” 

We have not room to acooin]iany 
Sir Thomas in his account of all the 
incidents of the flood on the plain of 
Forres, on the right bank of the Find- 
horn, to the seaport These details 
are nearly as interesting as those we 
have nowabridffed. The devastations 
of the bum of Forres were identi- 
iicd with those of the Findhora. But 
higher up, it did much damage to 
Altyre, the beautiftil seat of Sir Wil- 
liam Cumming* The house was sur- 
rounded, and the matest alarm ex- 
cited. The splenmd groups of rare 
evergreens, and other shnibs of roag- 
nificent growth, that decorate the 
lawn, were sorely ravimd. The ha- 
voc on the dressed banks, and among 
the extensive walks and shrubberies, 
was ruinous ; and in the lower, or 
k^hen-garden, tlie current carried 
off the gardener on one of his melon 
frames, to take an ac|uatic excursioit 
among his gooseberrybushes and cau- 
liflowers. But no lives were lost*— 
nor yet put into jeopardy—and nsr 


ture will, in a few seasons, restore 
Altyre to all its original beauty. 

- The Sphy holds, says Sir Thomas, 
the third place among Scottish rivers. 
But we say, how may the examining 
masters dei'ide to whom the gold 
medal shall be assigned, when the 
candidates that flow fer honours are 
the Tweed, the Clyde, the Spey, the. 
Tay, and the Dec ? Is it to be given 
to the greatest volume of water ? In 
that case, perliaps, they might mea- 
sure the performances or essays of 
com})etitoi*B, and by a mere arithme- 
tical process decide the prize. But 
how impossible a right uecisioii be- 
comes, when they have to «*oinpare 
the depth of tlie impression, the ]>u- 
rity of the sheet, the breadth of the 
margin, and tlie vanety,beaiity, spl<‘ii- 
dour, and magnificence of the bind- 
ing! Therelore, we say, let them 
all bebrn(*ketted,and declared, with- 
out any invidious degrees, the First 
Floods of their year. Strathspey I Mu- 
sic and dance are in tliat glorious 
spondee — and who has not iieard of 
tfial many-footed metre, the lieeJ o* 
Tullochgoruin ? 'fhe Spey in spate 
seems, indeed, the serpent that stop- 
ped th(} march of the Roman legions. 
Swim the Spey in spate ! No — not 
a whale could perform that feat from 
pole to pole. A Triton among the 
minnows there would wish hitnselt 
a Leviathan among the cods of the 
ocean-stream. He would find him- 
self in worse etreights there than 
those of Davis, and would he feeble 
as a frog. A herd of wild elejdiaiit.s 
would be hiin ied dowm its flood like 
so many auld w ives’ bauchles — and 
mammoths and mastodoutons like so 
many Highland bonnets. On the 4th 
of August, you might have heard his 
tlmiider in a balloon high up in liea- 
ten as the topmost peak <»f (*hiin- 
borazo. No cloud nored to batig 
above him on that day ; but all tJie 
sky was black with fear as witJi night ; 
and nothing but a lurid glimmer 
through the ** W'ater-bleared hori- 
zon,” denoted that there was a sun. 
No wonder his main Imttlc was terri- 
fic, when all his tributaries joined 
In — wild tribes and grim — froto the 
cliffs and cataracts, and all in one close 
column, headed by General Conster- 
nation, bore downwards to the sea. 

Thfir flooda were a thousand, their 
t banders were one.” 

Tlierei) iloaled and tossed the blood- 
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red banners of the vassal chieftains 
of King Spey—the Feshie, the Dal- 
raddy, the Druie, the Dorback, the 
Dubian, the Dutheh.thc Cniggan, the 
Tilchen, the Aven, the Conglass, the 
Livat, the "J'omore, the Kiiockando, 
the Dulleii, the Fiddich — famous all 
among the Grampian peerage, and 
<*e]ebrated in the songs of Echo since 
the birth of time. In the words of 
Professor Wilson, 

** A regal fluod, that, bom amid the hills, 

•Siveeps on iiiiaeeii through many a 
darksome glen. 

Till join’d hy all his tributary rills, 

From loch, from tfa'n,fi'oni inari!»h,and 
from fen, 

lie ]'.>nvt's» his empire with a kingly glee. 
And tiercel V bids recoil the billows of the 

About Belville, on the Invoreshie 
estate, tin* Spey flooded the meadows, 
five miles long and one broad. All 
the while the heavens were in de- 
luge, the nortli-east wind blew great 
giihs, — frequent were the flashes of 
lightning, but there was no thunder. 
1'lie Feshie — fordable two days be- 
fore to the lambs, separated from their 
mother in heedless play — rolled 
down rocks, while trees floated in it 
like feathers. A house full of people 
was flooded four feet Inch, when, in 
defiance of the tremendous rush of 
water, a few such Highlanders ns 
fought at Quatre-bras and Waterloo, 
entered, as Highlanders arc wont to 
do in trying ciiTiiinstances, shoulder 
to shoulder, and rescued them all, 
one by one, from peril proved to be 
iniminent by the sudden disappear- 
ance of a large saAv-mill. The ro- 
mantic <»ld bridge ot Inveresliie, 
though flooded three feet above the 
keystone, stood fast, wliile huge 
masses of micaceous rock below were 
rent away, and buried a hundred 
girds off under heaps of gravel. The 
Feshie then smote -some strong stone 
bulwarks into slii vers, —overflowed 
and destroyed the whole low grounds 
of Daluavert, — excavated for itself a 
newcliannel inless time than it would 
have cost all the pioneers of a large 
army of us men,-— and left an island lie- 
tween it and the Spey of two liun- 
dred acres. Here tne Dalraddy be- 
haved most generously to one Mrs 
Ciimining. After the flood had sub- 
sided, she found, on Tuesday after- 
noon, at the back of the house, all 
lying in a heap, a handsome dish of 
trout, a pike, a hare, a partridge, a 


dish of potatoefi, and a dish of tur-- 
nips, all deposit^ there by the Dal- 
raddy, except a turkey, which, alas !* 
was one of her owji favourite flock. 
Sir Thomas describes an amusing con- 
versation he held hereabouts, some 
lime after the flood, with one Widow 
Cameron : 

“ 'J'lifi Abcriietby road runir’across the 
edge of this sweep of the flat. 1 was struck 
by the failure of one of its conduit bridges, 
and seeing the remains of river-wreck on 
the edge of the moor, and being incredu- 
lous that the inundation could have spread 
eo far, I turned aside to the house of Wi- 
dow C'amei'on, wlio gave me the history 
of her disasters. ‘ Ou, sir,’ said she, ‘ yc 
see, Spey was just in one sea a’ the way 
frae 'J'liUoehgorinn yonder, on the tither 
side o’ the strath, to thay muiry hillocks 
out hy there, ayoiit the King's road fiire- 
nent us ; and, nr e'er we keiit whar we 
war, the water was a’ in aboot hiiz, and 
lip four or iive feet iii our houses ; an’ it 
destroyed a* our meal, and flouted ufT oor 
peat-stacks — see till soyic o’ the peats 
lying oot on yon hillock-side yonder, twa 
hiintler yuirds frae whar we're Htaniiin’. 
I was feared oot o* my judgment for my 
bairns, and sae I but to be oot o' this wi' 
them.' — ‘And bow did you escape?’ de- 
manded I with the greatest anxiety. ‘ Ou, 
troth, just upon a brander replied Mrs 
Cameron. * A brander !* exclaimed 1 
with astoriishinent, arising from my igno- 
rance that the word was applied to any 
thing else than a Scotch gridiron, and 
thinking that the riding to the moon on 
a broom, or the sailing in a sieve to Nor- 
way, were nothing to this ; ‘ A brander ! 
what do you mean hy a brander V’ — ‘ Ou, 
just a bit float,’ replied the n idow ; ‘ a 
bit raft 1 made u’ thny bit paliiis and bits 
o’ moss-fir that war lyin’ aboot.' — ‘ Wliatf 
and your rhildrcu too?' exclaimed I. 

‘ Ou, what else !’ replied she, amused at 
my surprise ; ‘,what could I line done wi* 
them else ? nae horse could hae come pear 
hiiz* It w’as deep eneugh to droon'twa 
horses.' — ‘ And how did you feather jwir- 
sclf over?' enquired I. * Troth, sir, I 
hae nae feathers^" replied Mrs Cameron, 
very simply ; * I’m no a dewk to soom. 
But, ye see, I sat on my hunkers on the 
middle o’ the brander, wi’ my bairns a* 
aboot me, in a knot ; and the wuiid, that 
was blawiii* strong eneugh frae the north. 
Just tcuk us safe oot to the land.*—* And 
how did your neighbours get «mt?’ asked 
T. < Oil, fat way wad tl^y get oot, but 
a’ thegitber upon brandera;' replied Mrs 
Ciuneroii.— -Let the reader fancy to him- 
self this fleet of brandera, with their crews 
of women and children, fltpitiiig gallantly 
vent en 'pou2)ef towards the land, and be 
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will have befoM his mlml’s eye a wsan® 
fully ae remarkable as any which thia 
eventful flood produced.” 

The Netliey did wonders. Bams 
and cow-liouses sank before it— of 
dwelling-houses and bridges it made 
no bones— embankments it shoved 
aside, and trees it tore up, and bran- 
dished their roots in the sky. It is 
the great medium of transport to the 
Spey, of the timber from the mag- 
nificent pine forests that cover that 
district. To facilitate this, a cut was 
made, a good many years ngo, nt 
^eat expense, through the moss of 
Cluihaig. The banks are from 10 to 
15 feet deep, and six or eight sti'ata 
of roots of trees arc to be seen on its 
sides, in the natural position, all the 
growth of successive ages. The 
trunks of some lie horizontally em- 
bedded in the moss ; others have evi- 
dently been burnt to the surface. 
In one part of the bank, the lowest 
stratum is of birch roots, about two 
feet above the gravel the moss rests 
on, then some three successive 
strata of fir roots, 1 B inches apart ; 
then another stratum of birch roots, 
and above that, one or two more of 
fir; and, lastly, there are firs now 
rooted and growing on the surface, 
but small and stunted, called dar^ 
racks. In the evening of the dd of 
August, the Nethey burst its bulwarks, 
demolished this work, and returned 
to its former and natural channel. 
One word of the Dorback that joins 
the Nethey at Dell. 

** Alexander Fraser, the fox-himter, at 
the Drum of Dorback, a place, in an out- 
of-the.way corner, far up its stream, had 
bis house situated some 12 feet above the 
level of the water. * 1 thought nothing,* 
said he, when tsHlng the story himself, 
^ of the height o* the wate^ on the Mon- 
day night, until aboilt the gloamin*, when 
down she cam*, in a few minutes* space, 
fearfully upon us. First she struck the 
gable o* the byre, and it went. Syne the 
gable o’ the firchoose partly fell, an* the 
water began to come in on us at sic a rate, 
that I made haste to get oot the wife and 
the sax bairns, the auldest o’ them nae 
mair than twul yearauld. Wl* some ado 
I carried them to the Imre braeslde. I 
then steekit the door o’ the hoose, to hand 
oot as muckleo* the water as possible, and 
made a hole through the back to lat 
oot what was in. Syne, wl* the hdp o* 
some oeehonrs, I got oot a muckle klst o* 
drawer^ and twa doth klsts. By thia 


time the furniture was going fast, and we 
tied a strong rope to a new bed, but we 
had hardly done that, when the water cam' 
and carried off bed and house and a’the- 
gither. Syne the barn, fu’ o* coni, and a* 
kind o* farming tools and gear, gaed atf too. 
For lang, the wife and bairns clang to 
the bank, seeia’ a’ thing to’eii awa’, cauld 
and woet as wund and water could mak 
them, ill wuUin’ to leave it till the last. 
But, when the last houp, the hoose, was 
gane, I got thorn carried aff to a iieebour's 
barn. It was a* wc could do to get to the 
hank after the hoose was gane, standiii’ as 
it did on a wee bit plain by the waterside. 
But that, and my garden, field, and corn- 
yard, are a* gone to the sea, and the place 
is noo a bare claddorhy without a vestige 
o* ony thing that might gar ye believe it 
had ever been the bieJd o’ ony human crea- 
ture.’ ” 

But to return to the Nethey. At 
some distance below the Dell of 
Abernethy, lay the Iron Mill Croft^ 
which, nearly a century ago, recei- 
ved that name from the mills erected 
there by a branch of the York Build- 
ings Company, who had purchased 
for L.7000 a portion of the ibrest of 
Abernethy, and carried on their ope- 
rations on a magnificent scale. They 
employed 120 working horsis at their 
saw-mills and iron-mills, witli all im- 
plements and apparatus of the most 
expensive sorts. They used to dis- 
play their vanity by bonfires, tar- 
barrels, and hogsheads of brandy to 
the country people. They had a 
commissary for provisions and for- 
age, and finally went off deep in debt 
to the proprietors and the country. 
A few large cast-iron pillars and iron 
beams were, up to the 4th of August 
1829, all that told where that Troy 
once stood. But the Nethey, inspired 
with a sudden antic^uarian zeal, laid 
open to day the buried secrets of tiie 
Iron Mill Croft, and divulged the 
origin of its name. 

** Such was the state of things, when 
the flood of the Sd and 4th of August 
scooped out a new and very broad channel 
for the river, right through the arable 
croft, and a part of the alder grove, ex- 
cavating it to the depth of six or eight 
feet. Under this, and in the middle of its 
new channel, to the astonishment of every 
one who has seen it, appear the lying 
beams or frame-work of a gangway across 
the water. A platform on the left of the 
deeteb, which Is ntedy Jointed and mor- 
ticed togaHier, aaams to have been the 
fonndatioii of the mill-house. There 
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seem to have heen upright ports ia soom 
of the beams, probably to support a plat- 
form above; the sluices for conveying 
water to the works, and for the escape of 
Aow-water, appear to have been between 
these upright posts. The whole timber 
is perfectly fresh, and the mortice ends 
of the beams are all carefully numbered 
with the axe. The haugh above, must 
have formed a reservoir for supplying the 
machinery with water. On the brow of 
the high right bank of the Nethey, the 
flood has exposed a bed of charcoal 18 
inches thick, probably deposited there for 
the use of the smelting works. A flne 
spring of water, issuing from the left 
bank of the river, immediately opposite 
to the site of the Iron-mill, is known to 
this day by the name of Crowley’s Well, 
from a certain John Crowley, one of the 
workmen who constructed it, and that 
with much trouble and cure in its forma- 
tion and embeUishmeiit, as has heen made 
more apparent by the operation of the 
flood. This has brought into view a 
wooden spout, laid along the base of the 
bank, some two feet below the surface, 
with an inclination downwards towards 
the well, thereby collecting all the springs 
within its range to one point. There is 
a flagstone, laid endwise in front, with a 
bore of two inches diameter, through 
W'hich the water flows; and, not many 
years ago, an iron spout, inserted in this 
bore, allowed vessels to be fllled with case, 
without disturbing the well. The lower 
haugh is said to have been wholly occu- 
pied by the Company’s gai'dens and houses. 
People say that a considerable quantity of 
silver-plate was found in a cellar there, 
together w'ith several other heavy articles 
of value, which they could not carry away 
with them, in the hasty moonlight retreat 
they were forced to make. 

“ 'I'he excavations of tlie river Nethey, 
on the Iron Mill Croft, are extremely in- 
teresting to the geologist. We have here 
the history of the operations of a river for 
exactly a century. At this time, 100 
years ago, the English company were 
pounding iron-ore with their ponderous 
hammers, moved by active machinery, in 
the bed of the river Nethey. These actors 
move off the stage, bonflres, tai'-baiTels, 
and all, and the river, in some of its floods, 
soon obliterates all traces of them or of 
their works, by Ailing up its bed with 
rounded masses of stone, mingled with 
gravel, and so, by shutting itself out of 
one channel, comj^ling its stream to seek 
another, considerably to the westward. 
But floods succeed floods ; and the quieter 
portions of each successive inundation 
spread over the ground, where, by de« 
grees, they deposit a deep and fertile soil; 


lernilBg a rich liaiigh of land, tiie surface 
of which {« aix or eight feet above the 
level of the ground the works stood on. 
The greater part of this beautiful flat is 
subjected to tillage, whilst the seeds of 
some neighbouring alder trees find their 
way into a portion of it, and spring up 
into a grove. The trees grow till they 
become tall and majestic ; and agricultu- 
ral labour goes on, till the Iron-mill is as 
much forgotten as the face and figure of 
John Crowley who worked in it ; when 
comes the flood of the 3d and 4th of Au- 
gust last, tears off the shroud that covei'ed 
it, and brings all back again to light save 
the busy human beings who once atiiina- 
ted the scene.” 

The inhabitants at Bridge of Ne- 
they had a narrow escape. The river, 
that here meandered on its course, 
suddenly shot into one broad, straight 
line of destruction, on both sides an- 
nihilating the haughs. Gardens and 
cottages sank before it, and the 
ground and gravel being scooped out 
to an immense depth,* all communi- 
cation was cut off witii the west end 
of the bridge. It was covered with 
people, whom the novelty and grand- 
eur of the sight seems to have stupi- 
iied to the sense of danger, as the 
immense roaring river continued to 
bring dowm large trees, and to toss 
them up perpendicularly, when all 
at once the enormous mass of timber 
buildings, composing the saw-mill of 
Straanlicg, about 500 yai'ds above, 
moved bodily off, steadily and magjni- 
ficently, like a three-decker lea^ng 
dock. Destruction seemed inevitable 
tnall palsy-stricken in fear, when all 
at once it struck upon a bulwark, 
went to pieces with a crash, and 
spreading itself abroad over the sur- 
face of the waters, it rushed down the 
Spey in one sea of wreck I TJie grey 
granite bridge, of solidity that pro- 
mised endurance for ages, lost its 
western arch, was shook to its centi'e, 
and gravelled up above its spring- 
net even the sites of several saw- 
mills remained — and to clear the 
channel of the immense quantity of 
large stones left in it, must be the 
work of years. Captain Mac^onedd 
of Coulnakyle, whose house is situ- 
ated in the angle between the right 
hank of the Nethey and the right 
bank of the Speir, said, that the flood 
around put him iu mind of Spit- 
head in a gale, and that he was satis- 
fied he could have sailed a fifty-gun 
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ship from tlift Boat of Be)llfiin}i to 
the Boat of Gartin, a distance of se- 
ven or eifflit miles !” 

The Diiliian’s exploits were pretty 
much on a jmr with those of the 
Nethey. Let one suffice. It attack- 
ed the bridge of (^arr, of a single 
arch of 65 feet span, and such was 
the forde of the immense body of 
water, that, according to the relation 
of an eye-witness, the moment the 
support of the undermined southern 
abutment gave way, it made the arch 
spring fifteen feet into the air ! 

The old military bridge of Spey, 
below Grantowii, rose with a steep 
ascent from the low left to the high 
right batik, and had its roadway 
and northern wing walls lieighteiied, 
which occasioned such a concentra^ 
tion of the power of the stream, that 
the least of the three arches gave way, 
all except about three feet, which 
supported the spandral and parapet 
walls on the lower side. Here is an 
amusing pictuve : — 

' “ On Wednesday, the 5th of August, 
Mr Peter Forbes, farmer at Urlarmorc, 
on the south side of Livat, dispatched his 
servant, Donald Cameron, a tall, hand, 
some, atliletic man, about t wenty.fi vc 
years of age, to carry a message to Mrs 
Forbes, then at Aitnoch, near the banks 
of the Findhorn. On arriving at the 
Bridge of Sjiey, and seeing its state, he 
quietly mounted the extremely narrow 
parapet. The river was still raging in all 
the fury of flood, and loud were the cries 
and expcmtulatiuns of the spectators. Dis. 
regarding these, however, but without 
saying one word, Donald coolly and stead, 
ily walked onwards, with an air of per. 
feet complacency, till he came to that pai*t 
where there was a gap in the masonry of 
forty feet, save in the single parapet alone. 
The increased ei^l^ of ihe beholders were 
luckily drowned by the roaring of the sur- 
ges. Donald staid but one moment to cast 
his plaid more tightly about him, and again 
roiitimied his dangerous path to ihe far- 
ther end of the parapet, where, leaping 
lightly down, he pursu^ his way with- 
out once looking over his shoulder for ap- 
plause, or showing the slightest symptom 
of being conscious that he had achieved 
any thing extraordinary. A certain shop- 
keeper in Grantown, too, nicknamed 
Dear Peter, pressed by the urgeitc/'of 
fiome favourable chanee of sale, did also 
essay the adventure of the perilotui para- 
pet. But, bavitigalarge pock on hit back, 
he took the good mercantile precaution of 
doubling his security, by planting four 


legs instead of two under him. Sipiattcd 
on hands and knees, Peter pursued bis 
path, whilst bis pack kept vibrating to and 
fro, like the pendulum of a clock, bis fra- 
tures being, all the while, twisted in an 
opposite direction to that of bis load. The 
Mpec^tators, iiotwithstaiiding their anxiety 
for their Dear Peter, were convulsed with 
laughter, till their shouts, mingled with 
the thiinderaof the S]»ey, had nearly made 
him lose his halanoo. But, with all his 
terror, he stuck to his pack, n^ol ving, that 
if he did go, he should can'y his goiaN 
with him. At last, however, he succeed- 
ed III carrying all safe to tiie opposite side, 
amidst th<‘ cheers of the multitude.” 

It pleases us to sec that our old 
friend the Aven was not behinddintid 
with the best of them in his exploits. 
What the fi^eneral character of these 
exploits were, may be conjectured 
from one circumstance alone — that 
he utterly destroyed about 6(Kl acres 
of the best soil in all the Strath. 
We bpj( Sir Thomas to have the good- 
ness to decide a bet — for a rump and 
dozen — betweim the Kttrick Shep- 
herd and us about the origin of tln^ 
Aven. We maintain, that the loch 
out of wbicb he flows is a very small 
one, perhaps a mile or two in cir- 
cumference ; and the Slienlierd 
swears lie walked along its banks 
great part of a summer day without 
seeing the end of it. According to 
him, Loch Aven is between thirty 
and forty miles long, with many 
islands, and its bayed banks over- 
shadowed with forests. Had he con- 
fined his assertion to a note to one of 
the fine ballads in the Qiieeif s Wake, 
we should have said nothing, as poets 
have the privilege of lying in their 
written inspiration to the full length 
of any imaginable tether. But James 
swears to tliis longitude in private — 
at the Round Tame of the \octes — 
and, with violent gesticulations, main- 
tains his Mediterranean. Sir Tho- 
mas paints a fine picture of the 
scene : — 

The River Aven, tributary to the 
Spey at Balliiidallocli on the right bank, 
has its ifource in the very boaom of the 
Csirngorum Mountains,— a circumstance 
that suflicjently accounts for the very wide 
ravage it committed during the flood. Its 
lonely crystal lake is surrounded by fright- 
ful precipices, rising on all sides, sheer up, 
almost to the very ridges of those tower- 
ing heaps which are now admitted to he 
liigher than any land in Great Britain. 
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Nothing In our inland can approach so 
near to the wilder and more savage parU 
of Swiss scenery. CaiiTigoriim and Uein- 
baiuac rise almost perpendicularly from 
its western and northern edges ; and the 
vast foiiiidations of ISeiimacdui and Dein- 
main overhang its southern extremity, in 
frightful xiuisses, that seem as if poised for 
iininediatf! projection into the valley ; so 
that, for several of the winter months, the 
SII11 never shines on the surface of the lake. 
These are the sources of the pure and 
transparent Aven, the glaciers which hang 
in their ample bosoms furnishing exhaust- 
loss supplies to its stream, by means of the 
cataracts they continually pour down into 
it. All traces of man are lust amid the 
grandeur of these regions. No tree or 
shrub is to be seen ; and no living creature, 
save v'hen the eagle soars from the verge 
of the dirt' nthivart the vacant ether, awa- 
kening the echoes with his screatn, or 
when the ptarmigan Gutters its low tiight 
across the mountain brow, or perhaps 
when Koine straggling deer fnnn the Fo- 
rest of iVlur, 

* Tlinl from the luintcr*« aim hath ta’en a hurt. 

May conic to langui&li.’ " 

But iltiH Shopliprd will not 
coiifoss to 1)0 dofisive of Iuh iiction. 
And tlKM-fforo wo again r(‘(juest Sir 
Thomas to solid ns tlio dimensions 
of tlio locli — and we need not add, 
that his assistmin^ at the dinner will 
be most delightful to the Knights of 
St Ambrose. 

Halliiidalloch, the beautiful estate 
and s(‘at of Mr Maoplierson Grant — 
sorry are we to say it — siiftered sad- 
ly from the Avon. On the evening 
of iJio ;id, it there suddenly over- 
flowed its banks 700 yards — and du- 
ring tbe night the situation of the 
family was dreadful. The ground- 
floor, where tlie dining-room is, liad 
above three feet of water in it; streams 
wore pouring violently tlirougli all 
the vaulted passages of tbe old man- 
sion, and great part of this period 
of dread was veiled in the thick- 
est darkness, while the rain and the 
tempest continued to add to tlie 
otiior horrors. In tlie ; morning, it 
appeared the Avtm ha^d established 
itself Avithin 50 yards of the house— 
and its former bed was filled up with 
gravel and enormous stones. Part 
of tbe lawn was sliced away — part 
cut into chasms— and the rest cover- 
ed w'ith sand, trees, and Avreck. Tlie 
garden W'as filled four feet deep Avitli 
sand, leaving the tops of the fruit- 
trees alone visible. A deep ravine 


was excavated between the house 
and the bank— and the whole shrub- 
bery stretching along the base of 
the bank below the house demolish- 
ed ; and, finally, tbe flood, bursting 
across the rich enclosures of tlie 
farm, spread devastation .over 130 
acres or the finest land — 18 Of which 
are irrecoverably lost. After the 
flood all the small birds, thero innu- 
merouR,lcft the plac^ ; and tlie laiva 
trees, Avhieh had been flooded round 
the roots, Avere immediately struck 
with the chill of autumn, and prema- 
turely assumed its variegated livery. 
Many of Mr Maepherson Grant’s^ 
fine farms Avere grievously injured — 
acres upon acres being swept away. 
The bench of a saw-mill, eleven and 
a half feet long, four and a half feet 
broad, and three and a half feet 
high, containing tAvo circular saws, 
and one hundred Aveight of iron at- 
tached to it, AA^as (‘arried down the 
Spey for twelve miles, and landed 
iiiiiiijured on the Heathery Isle, above 
Arndilly. And a line of majestic 
oaks, skirting the AA^ater’s edge, but 
liigh above it, were sAA^ept aAA'ay from 
the farm of Wearach, and most of 
them landed on that of Dandaleith, 
twelve miles beloAv. In the midst of 
all this overAvheliniiig calamity, the 
tenants bore their losses Avith a true 
Christiiui temper. Mr Grant, in a 
letter to Sir Thomas, says, “ they 
talk of nothing but how they are to 
recover and restore their farms, and, 
have never mentioned the Avord 
abiitement, leaving that to my deci- 
sion.” Nor did they suffer by so 
feeling and acting ; for Sir Thomas 
tells us that Mr Grant has made 
abatements to tlie full extent of their 
losses, taking them entirely upon 
himself, in addition to all he has suf- 
fered as proprietor. His loss is cal- 
culated at L.8000; but the landlord 
who behaA’es thus, Avill never miss 
Ids V'anished acres, and there will 
be a blessing on the soil beyond that 
of human agriculture. 

The rapul bum of Tomore de- 
scends from the mountain Belriunes, 
and joins the Aven. There is some- 
thing suhlime iu the folloAving pic- 
ture. It gives the world assurauce 

of a MAN.” 

“ John Cly, the meal-miller of Tomore, 
a sturdy, hale, independent-minded old 
man of 75, has been singularly persecu- 
ted by floods, Iwvlng suffered by that of 
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176S> and by three or four inundatione 
but espeoially by that of 1783, when 
his house and mill were carried way, and 
he was left pt*nniless« He was not a 
little affected by that calamity which fell 
upon him, and on no one else; but his 
indomitable spirit got the better of every 
thing. About seren years ago he under- 
took to improve a piece of absolute beach, 
of two acres, entirely covered with enor- 
mous stones and gravel. But John knew 
that a deep rich soil lay below, buried 
there by the flood of 1766. He removed 
the stones with immense labour, formed 
them into a bulwark and enclosure round 
the field, trenched down the gravel to the 
depth of 4 or 5 feet, and brought up the 
soil, which afterwards ]trodiiced most 
luxuriant crops. His neighbours ridi- 
culed his operations while they were in 
progress, saying that he would never have 
a crop there. ^ Do ye see these ashen 
trees?’ said John, pointing to some vi- 
gorous saplings growing near, ‘ are they 
no thriving ?’ It was impossible to deny 
that they were. * Well,* continued John, 

‘ if it wuiiiia produce t^rii, I'll plant it 
wi’ ash-trees, ai^d the laird, at least, will 
liae the heiiefit.’ The fruits of all John's 
laboui's were swept away by the direful 
flood of the 3d of August. But pride of 
his heart, as this improvement had been, 
the flood was not able to sw'cep away his 
equanimity and philosophy together with 
his acres. When some one condoled with 
him on his loss, ^ 1 took it frae the A wen,* 
said he, with emphasis, * and let the A wen 
liae her ain again.' And, when a gossip- 
ing tailor Jialted at his door one day, 
charitably to bewail liis loss, he rut him 
short, by pithily remarking, * Well ! if I 
have lost my croft, I have got a fish-pond 
in its place, where T ran fish independent 
of any one.’ After the year 178.3, he 
built his house on a ro<’k, that shewed 
itself from under the soil at the basi* of 
the bank, bounding the glen of the hum. 
During tlie late flood,, the water was dash- 
ing up at his door, and his sister, who is 
older than h^ having expressed great ter- 
ror, and proposed they should lM»th fly 
for it ; * What’s the woman afeard o* ?’ 
cried John, impatiently, * hae we not haith 
the rock o' Tiature and the Rock of Ages 
to trust till ? — We’ll no stir one fit !* 
John’s first exertion after the flood, was to 
go down to Ballindalloch, to assist the 
Laird iu his distress. There he worked 
hard for three days, before Mr Grant dis- 
covered that he hud left his own haystaek 
burled to the top in sand, and Insisted on 
his going home to disinter it. When Mr 
Grant talked to him of his late calamity, 

^ Odd; sir;* said he, ‘ 1 diiina regaird thi* 


matter hauf sae mudile as I did that slap 
i* the aughty-three, for then 1 was, in a 
manner, a marked man. Noo we’re a* 
sufferin' thegither, an' I'm but neebour- 
like.' Mr Grant says that the people of 
this district hear misfortunes with a won- 
derful degree of philosophy, arising from 
the circumstance of their being deeply 
tinged with the doctrine of predestination. 
1 was much gi’atified by my interview 
with honest John Cly. Whilst 1 was 
sketching him unperceived, Mr Grant was 
doing his best to occupy his attention. 
‘ Well now, John,’ said Mr Grant to him, 
pointing to an apparently impracticable 
beach of stones a little way up the glen, 
‘ if you hod impi'ovcd that piece, as I ad- 
vised you, it would have been safe still, 
for you see the burn hasn’t touched it at 
all.' — * Na, fegs !' replied John, with a 
most significant shake of his head, * gin 1 
had gruppit her in wi* the stones that cam 
oot o’t, whaur wad she hae been noo, think 
ye ? — Odd, 1 kent her ower lang.' ” 

John C3y, wo are told, has already 
begun (months ago — immediately 
after the disaster,) the restoration of 
his croft, which he says was a fjrcat 
deal icanr i* the seventeen hunder and 
avghty^three. John ! thou art sure 
of a seat in heaven. "We trust there 
is no heresy in that prediction. 

O mortal man that livest here by toil," 

there slialt thou liave eternal rest ! 

The flood, both in the Spey and 
its tributary burn, the Kiiockando, 
was terrible at the village of Charles- 
town of Abcrlour. A picture of more 
sustained harrowing and agonizing 
passion, than that prevailing through 
the following passage, we'iievcr re- 
member to liave met with either in 
the records of real miseries, in jioe- 
try, or in dreams.^ 

On the .3d of August, Charles Cruick- 
slianks, the innkeei»er, had a party of 
friends in his house. 3'here was no ine- 
briety, but there was a fiddle ; and what 
Scotsman is he who does not know, that 
the wclJ-jerked strains of a lively Strath- 
spey have a potent spell in them that goes 
beyond even the witchery of the bowl ? 
On one who 4ij|]|y inhales the bree/es from 
the musical stream that gives name to the 
measure, the influence is powerful, and it 
ivas that day felt by Crulckshanks with a 
more than ordinary degree of excitement. 
He was joyous to a pitch that made bis 
wife grave. I have already noticed the 
predestinarian principles prevalent In these 
parts. Mrs Crulckshanks was deeply af- 
fected by her husband's uousual jollity. 
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‘ Surely my froodman ia daft tlie day/ 
Naicl she gravely, * I ne’er saw him dance 
at sic a rate. Lord grant that he binna 

fyi’ 

When the river began to rise rapidly in 
the evening, Cruickshanks, who had a 
quantity of wood lying near the mouth of 
the burn, asked two of his neighbours, 
James Stewart ^nd James Mackerran, to 
go and assist him in dragging it out of the 
water. They readily complied, and Crulck- 
almnks, getting on a loose raft of wood, 
they followed him, and did what they 
could in pushing and hauling the pieces 
of timber asiiore, till the stream increased 
so much, tliat, with one voice, they de- 
clared they would stay no longer, and, 
making a desperate effort, they plunged 
over heiid, and reached the hind with the 
greatest dilliculiy. They then tried all 
their eloquence to persuade ('ruickshanks 
to come away, but he was a bold and ex- 
perienced tloater, and laughed at their 
fears ; nay, so utterly reckless was he, 
that, iinving now diminished the cra/y ill- 
put-togcther raft he stood on, till it con- 
sisted of a few spars only, he employed 
himself in trying to catch at and save some 
haycocks belonging to the clergyman, 
which wore floatiiig past him. Hut, while 
his Attention was so engaged, the Hood 
was rapidly Increasing, till, at lust, even 
his dauntless heart became appalled at its 
magnitiido and fury. * A hors4* * a horse !* 
he loud and anxiously I'ried ; * Jinn for one 
of the minister’s horses, and ride in with 
a rope, else 1 must go with the stream.' 
lie was quickly obeyed, but ere a horse 
arrived, the Hood had retulercd it iin|NiH- 
sible to a])proarli him. 

“ Seeing that he must ubandon all hope 
of lielp ill that way, ('ruickshaiiks was 
now seen, as if sunimoniiig up all his re- 
solution and prespiiee of mind, to make 
the ptu'iloiiH uttenipt of dashing through 
the raging cuiTcnt, with his frail and im- 
perfect raft. Grasping more firmly the 
iron-shod pole he held in his hand, called 
in tloater’s language, a he pushed 

resolutely into it : hut he had hardly done 
NO, when the violence of the water M'reiich- 
cd from his hold that which was all he had 
to depend on. A shriek burst from his 
friends, ns they beheld the wretched raft 
dart off with him, down ^e stream, like 
an arrow from the bowstring. But the 
mind of Cruickshanks was no common 
one, to quail before the first approach of 
danger, lie poised himself, and stood ba- 
lanced, with determination and self-com- 
mand in his eye, and no sound of fear, or 
of complaint, was heard to come from him. 
At the point where the burn met the ri- 
ver, in the ordinary state of both, there 
grew some trees, now surrounded by deep 


and strong currents, and far ftom the 
land. The raft took a direction towards 
one of these, and seeing the wide and tu- 
multuous waters of the Spey before him, 
in which there was no hope that his loose- 
ly connected logs could stick one moment 
together, he coolly prepared himself, and, 
collecting all his force into one well-timed 
and well-directed effort, he sprang, caught 
a tree, and clung among its boughs, whilst 
the frail raft hurried away from under his 
foot, was dashed into fragments, and scat- 
tered on tlie bosom of the waves. A shout 
of joy arose from his anxious friends, for 
they now deemed him safe; but he uttered 
no shout in return. Kvery nerve was strain- 
ed to procure help. ” A boat ! ’ was the ge- 
neral cry, and some ran this way, and 
some that, to endeavour to procure one. 

“ It was now between seven and eight 
o'clock ill the evening. A boat was speedi- 
ly obtained from Mr Gordon of Aberlour, 
and, though no one there was very expert in 
its use, it was iptiekly manned by people 
eager to save Cruickshanks from his pe- 
rilous situation. The current was too 
terrible about the tree to admit of their 
Tiearing it, so as to takes him directly in- 
to the boat ; but their object was to row 
through the smoother water, to such a 
distance as might enable them to throw a 
rope to him, by wdiich means they hoped 
to drag him to the boat. Frequently did 
they attempt this, and as frequently were 
they foiled, even by that which was con- 
sidered as the gentler part of the stream, 
for it hurried them past the point whence 
tlipy wished to make the cast of their 
rope, and compellp4 them to row up again 
by the side to start on each fresli adven- 
ture. Often were they carried so much 
in the direction of the tree, as to be com- 
pelled to exert all their strength to ]mU 
tliemselvcH away from him they w'ould 
have saved, that they might avoid the vor- 
tex that would have caught and swept 
them to destruction. And often was poor 
Cruickshanks tantalized with the approach 
of help, wdilch came but to add to the 
other miseries of his situation, that of the 
bitterest disappointment. Yet he horc all 
calmly. In the transient glimpses they 
had of him, as they were driven past him, 
they saw no blenching on his dauntless 
countenance, — they heard no reproach, no 
complaint, no sound, but an occasional 
Nhort exclamation of encouragement to 
persevere In their friendly endeavours. 
But the evening wore on, and still they 
were unsuccessful* It seemed to them that 
something more than mere natural causes 
was operating against them. * His hour 
is come !’ said they, as they regarded one 
another with looks of awe ; * our struggles 
are vain.* The courage and the hope 
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wliich had hitherto supported them began 
ta fail, and the descending abades of night 
extinguished the last feeble sparks of both, 
and put an end to their endmvours. 

** Fancy alone can picture the liorroi^ 
that mu!»C have cr^ept on the unfortunate 
man, as, amidst the impenetrable dark* 
ness which now prevailed, he became 
aware of the continued increase of the 
t)«»od that roared around him, by its gra- 
dual advance towards his feet, whilst the 
rain and the tempest continued to beat 
more and more dreadfully u|K>n him. 
'i'hat these were long ineiTectual in sha- 
king his collected mind, we know from 
the fac,t afterwards ascertained, tliat he 
actually wound up his watch while in this 
dreadful situation. Hut, hearing no more 
the (MMiasional passing excLainutiotis of 
those who had been hitherto trying to 
succour liim, he began to shout fur help 
in a voice that became every moment mure 
long-drawn and piteous, as, between the 
gusts of the tem[ke.st, and borne over the 
thunder of the waters, it fell from time 
time on the cars of lii<> cliistereil friends, 
and rent the heart of his distracted wife. 
Kver and anon came, and hoarser than 
before, and there was an ociuMioiial wild- 
lUMss in his note, and now and then a 
strange and clamorousrepetitioii for a time, 
as if despair had inspired him with an 
unnatural energy. But the shouts la'came 
gi*adiially shorter, less audible, and less 
i'retjuent, till at last their eagerly listening 
ears could catch th(!iii no longer. * Is he 
gone!* was the half- whispered (|iieHtioii 
they put to one another, and the smother- 
ed responses that were muttered around 
but t4K) jdaiiily told how much the fears 
of all were in unison. 

“ ‘ What was that?’ cried liis wife in 
delirious scream — * 'i'hat was his whistle 
I heard !’ She said truly. A shrill whistle, 
Mich as that which is given with the fingers 
in the mouth, rose again over the loud din 
of the deluge and tlie yelling of the storm. 
He was not yet gone. His voice was but 
cracked by his frequent exertions tit make 
it heard, and he had now resortei] to an 
easier mode of transmitting to his friends 
t Ite certainty of Jils safety. For some time 
his unhappy wife drew hope from such 
conHiderutious ; but his whistles, ns they 
came more loud and prolonged, pierced the 
cars of his foreboding friends like the ill- 
oin«<iiiMl cry of some warning spirit ; and 
it may be matter of question whether all 
belie veil that the sounds they hi^oTil were 
really rnorbil. Still they came louder and 
(dearer for a brief space ; but at last they 
Averc heard no im»re, save in his frantic 
ivife s fancy, who continued to start its if 
she still heard thenii and to wander about, 
grid to listen, when all but hursedf were 


satisfied that she could never hear them 

again. 

** Wet, and weary, and shivering with 
cold, was this miserable woman, when the 
tardy dawn of morning beheld her, straiii- 
iiig her eyeballs through the imperfect 
light, towards the trees where Cr nick- 
shanks had been last sisui. There was 
something there that looked like the figure 
of a man, and on that her eyes fixed. But 
those around her saw, alas I t(Mi well, that 
what she fondly supposed to be her hus- 
band was but a bunch of wreck, gathered 
by the Hood into one of the trees, fur the 
one to which he clung had been swept 
away. 

“ The body of poor Cruickshanks was 
found in the alteriioon of the next day, oit 
the Haugh of Dundjileith, some four or 
fiw miles below. As it had ever been his 
uniform practice to wind his watch up at 
night, and us it was discov(M*ed to be near- 
ly full woijiid when it was taken from bis 
]»ocket, the fact of his having had self-pos- 
sessiuii enough to obey his usual custom, 
under circumstances ho terrible, is as iiii. 
qiiestioimbli; as it ih wonderful. It had 
stopt ut a quarter of an hour past 1 1 
o’clock, which would seem to fix that as 
the fatal moment when the tree was rent 
away, for when that happened, his strug- 
gles amidst the raging waves of the Spey 
must have been few and short. WIumi 
the men, who had so un.succ.*Ksfully at- 
tempted to save him, were talking over 
the matter, and ngiHHung that no liiiniaii 
help could )Ki\e avaibMl him, * I’m Ihink- 
iii’ 1 could ha’ ta'eii him (N)t,’s:iiil a voice in 
the circle. All eyes were turned towards 
the speaker, and u general exjiressioii of 
contempt followed, for it was a hoy of the 
name of John Kainey, a reputed idiot, 
from the foot of Belriniies, who spoke. 

‘ You!’ cried a dozen voices at once, 
‘ whnt would you have doms you wise 
man ?’ — ' 1 witd liae tied an empty aii- 
k(T-cask to the end o’ a laiig lang tow, an’ 
1 wild liae lloated it aft’ fnie near uliuot 
whar the raft was ta'eii first awu’, an’ 
syne, ye see, as the stream teuk the raft 
till the trei*, maybe she wud hae t.'i’e^i the 
cask there too, — an’ If Charley Cruii^k- 
shankN had ance gotten a band o' the riqie,’ 
He would have, finished, but his au- 
ditors were gone, They had silently slunk 
away in dilferent direct ions, one iiinii alone 
having muttered, as he went, something 
about * wisdom coming out of the mouths 
of fools.' 

Them is another tale of danger— 
but of rescue — farther down the 
Spey, in liie plain of Rothes — ahnuBt 
euiial to tliis 111 intense interest — lliat 
1)1 the family of the Riachs. Mrs 
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Riach, tlie grandmotlier, Sir Tbomati 
after wai'ds saw in her own cottage. 
How beautifully does he tell the 
meeting ! — 

“ She had her Bible in her hand, ap- 
parently the only wreck of property she 
hud saved ; but in that she had found con- 
solation. Her ^ul had been already well 
attuned to affliction. In this her widow- 
ed state, she had recently lost her son, — 
and now nearly her all was gone ; for, 
when 1 visited her farm, not a vestige of 
new or of old crop was left. The house 
had indeed been built up, but the offlees 
were still in niins, a great ravine was dug 
out between them ami the dwelling-house, 
the surfruie of the farm was reduced to 
one waste of devastation, — yet, with all 
this, pure religion had produced its effect, 
and the pale mild countenance of the wi- 
d(»w, lighted by a celestial smile, met me 
at her unpr<‘tending thresliold, wearing 
tlii‘ expression of Christian resignation and 
gratitude, for the mmuful salvation which 
had been vuuf:hsafed to her. There was no 
lisp of complaint, — every word she uttered 
was expressive of the d<*ep sense she enter- 
tained of the goodness of that (umI, w'ho is 
ever the widow’s friend, who had so won- 
derfully [»reserved herself and those whom 
she held most dear. One sight of that wo- 
man’s face, nHcr having seen and heard 
the sum-total of her afflictions, was worth 
a volume of sermons. It is pleasing to 
think that her lot is cast on an estate 
where the hearts of both the manager and 
his constituent are too much fraught with 
the finer feelings of hiiinanity not to shew 
the teiidcrest mercy towards the * shorn 
ewe. ’ ” 

As a relief to these deeply traijic, 
«r tenderly patlietic tales, turn to the 
following humorous scene : — 

The hailgli above the bridge of I.ow- 
cr Craigellachic wasi very much cut up ; 
and the house and nursery at the south 
end of the arch are gone. The w'idow 
of James Shanks, amidst the loss of her 
furniture, house, and her son’s garden- 
gi*ound, himcnted nothing so much ns her 
deceased husband’s watch, and his fiddle, 
on the strings of which hung many a ten- 
der recollection. That fiddle, the dulcet 
strains of which, had come over her ‘ like 
the sweet south breathing upon a bed of 
violets,* stealing the tender affections of 
her virgin heart, till they all centred on 
her Orpheus Mr James Shanks ; that fid- 
dle, to the sprightly notes of which she 
had so often jerked out her youthful limbs, 
and whirled round in the wild pirouette 
of the Highland fiiug, to the aiiiinatiiig 
tune oi Bogan^Lochan ; that fiddle, in fine, 
which had been the fiddle of her fancy, 
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fi'om the heyday of her youth upwards, 

* was gone with the water, and was now, 
for aught she knew to the contrair, in 
Norrawa or Denmark !* The grief of 
Mrs Shanks for the loss of this valued vio- 
lin was more than 1 shall attempt to paint. 
Great artists often envelope the heads of 
their chief mourners in drapery, from a 
conscious inability to do justice to the pas- 
sion, and so must I hide the lachrymose 
head of Mrs Shanks. And how indeed 
shall 1 describe her joy, some days aftel'- 
wards, when an idle loon, who had been 
wandering about the banks of the river 
‘ findin’ things,’ as lie said himself, appear- 
ed before her astonished and delighted 
eyes, with (he identical fiddle in his lumds? 
The yell of Mrs Shanks was said, by those 
who heard it, to resemble the wild shriek 
with wliich her husband was wont to in- 
spire additional fury into the heels of the 
dancers, already excited by the ]iovver of 
his wonderful bow hand. She. kissed and 
hugged the fiddle, and, as if its very con- 
tact had music in it, she laid hands on the 
astonished loon, and went a full round of 
the floor with him, ending with a fling 
that slll^lrised every one. The fi<ldle had 
been found in the neighbourhood of Arii- 
dilly, whither it had merrily floated on 
the bosom of the waves. But what was 
yet infinitely more extraordinary, the 
w'atch, which had hung in a small bag, 
suspended by a nail to the post of her bed, 
was found, — watch, bag, post, and all, — 
near Fochabers, eight or ten miles below, 
and was safel> restored to its overjoyed 
owner.” 

For sonio time, past our iuterest 
has been so riveted to sufferiiigr and 
endangered human lile, that we have 
alnio.st forgotten inanimate objects, 
except in so far as they w’ere agents 
instruinentul in bringing about the 
catastroplies of the Tragedies or Co- 
medies Lannoyantes. But now we 
begin to long for the “ dingin’ dooii 
o’ a brig.’' The Spey and its tribu- 
taries have been sweeping away all 
this time many of a smaller size, that 
Jiave sunk in their insignificance like 
broken bladders. But now we can- 
not be far off the Bridge of Fo- 
chabers, which, we remember well, 
consisted, hist time we had the plea- 
sure of pnssi iig along it, of four arches, 
two of 95 feet, and two of 75 feet 
span, making a total water-way of 
340 feet. Ay, there it is ! Lo ! one 
vast undulating expanse of dark- 
brown water, from tlie foot of tlie 
bill of Beregan to the sea, two miles 
broad, and ten miles long, strewed 
with the floating wrecks of nature 
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and of industry, tufted to])s of sub- 
mers^ed trec*s, Jiud roofs of liousos, to 
ivliicli, Jiere and tluM’o, niiseraldc 
rrenturesare seen elini;lii£C, and heard 
hlirielviiiy to tlio boats that are idyin^ 
for tlieir rescue on that inadaeiiin^ 
Joeli. It is now eight o'c-loek on the 
morning of August 4th, and the flood 
is 17 feet up on die bridgi' ; but 
while its great limbs niagnifieeiitly 
bestride the roaring strt^ain, ^vhieh, 
disturbed by the opposing piers, 
closes round them in furious vortices, 
forming a high curved crest from 
bank to bank, rolling riipidly to the 
dizzy eye, ainl to the astounded ear 
loud as the thiiii(h*r of lieaveii or the 
sea, the crowds of people, who had 
been looking over the ])arapets at the 
wreck, carcasses of dead animals, and 
other bodies whicli wen; hurried 
tlirough, have all run oft' to the south 
end, to see the Duke’s forester and 
Ids men drive pih's for the jnotec- 
tion of the mound of approach. 

Jt was now about twenty iniiiutos 
past twelve oVhick— -suddenly a cTa«'k, n(» 
wider than the cut of a sword, <ipeiied 
across the roadway, iniuuMliately over the 
second arch from the tolUhoiHe, about 
three yards before tbeni, and backwards 
parallel with the parapet. ‘ (Jood God !* 
cried Mr Macowan, ^ the l)ridt;e is fulling^ ; 
run for your lives !’ WiUi one cry of 
alarm, he and his companions spran/i; for- 
ward in the direction of Fochabers. 'I'lie 
crack yawned wide ere ^Ir Iliissel, one of 
their number, could steji across it. lie 
leaped from the falling ruins, and alighted 
on that part which was yet tinn, with one 
foot hanging behind him in vacancy. 
Down went the whole muss of the two 
arches next the left bank, falling with the 
loose, shattered, and cloudlike appearance 
of an avalanche, into the foaming surge be- 
low. For the fraction of a moment the 
furious stream was driven backwards \^itIl 
impetuous recoil, baring its channel to the 
very bottom, and again rushing onwards, 
its thundering roar proclaimed its victory, 
and Tiot a vestige of the falicu fragments 
was to be seen. 

“ At the time the alarm was given, 
'William Sivewright, mason ; John Cuth- 
bert, slater ; and John Anderson, a lame 
young man, only son of widow Anderson, 
the tolUkce]>cr, were leaning over the i»a- 
rapet wall. Mrs Anderson, and one of 
her daughters, had quitted the bridge only 
a few minutes before. She was sitting 
by the fire when she heard the terrible 
crash. ‘ Oh, my son ! my sun !* exclaim- 
ed she, starting up, ‘ he’s gone ! lie’s gone ! 
my son j my son !— I shall never sec him 


again!’ And, rushing out, she stared 
with a frenzied air on the frightful 
chasm, wildly repeating the same cvcla- 
inatioiis. Some of those about her would 
h.i\i‘ jH'i'suiulcd her tliut her son was on 
the Ollier side of the river ; but the awful 
truth was too apparent to permit so well- 
meant a fraud to take ctleet. 

“ ‘ I saw them runnrng and waving 
their hats,' said Sivewriglit, when narra- 
ting the circuinstaiiees, ‘ but before I could 
guess -what they meant, the parapet wall 
folded round before mo, and parted from 
the roadway, which then seemed wliole ; 
but, ere 1 had time to cry out, it was fall- 
ing ill u tboiisaiid ]»ieces, cracking end- 
long and across from the centre. 1 sprang 
sideways past Anderson and C'utlibert, 
and leaped from fragment to fragment of 
the falling roadway, as if I had been 
tlyiiig. When 1 reached the rock I was 
blind for a moment ; and, when 1 reco- 
vered and looked around, Anderson and 
Cutbbert w'ere gone. In my coiifiisioii, 
1 had not at first seen Cuthberl, who 
now appeared crossing tlie road. 1 con- 
gratulated him on his escape, and asked 
him the particulars. “ Wiien the brig 
begud to fa’,” said he, ** I made a jump to 
get past, but the shake jostled me ower to 
the tithei* parapet.-.-a static struck me, 
and the road gaed awa' beneath my feet. 
1 then made a clang ht wi’ my liaiids at 
the gravel.” Imckily for him, it was 
nearly as hard as a rock, though he did 
leave the mark of his fingers in it. “ When 
1 made the loiip,” continued Cutlibert, 

poor Anderson made a claiight at the 
tail o’ my coat. He missed it, and fell 
on his bark. 'I'he ]>araj>et wall tumbled 
dooii idioot liiin, an’ 1 never saw him 
again.” The poor youth’s body wtia found 
in the evening, about ;if|iiarter of a mile 
below, lying on his back, his greatcoat 
entangled among some brushwood, and 
his hands held up, as if to save himself.' 

** The shriek that spread along both 
banks of the river, when the bridge fell, 
was loud and agonizing. People run in 
all directions, clamorously enquiring for 
friends and relatives. Signals and shouts 
were exchanged from either bank, to tell 
of the safety of individuals, and many 
were the joyous recognitions that took 
place. The Duke rode in great anxiety 
to the bridge ; but, on seeing Lord Saltouri 
and Mr Grant on the opposite bank, he 
waved his hat and gave them a hearty 
cheer. During the afternoon, the people 
crowded to the spot from all quarters, 
and many could not be persuaded that 
the * Brig o’ Spey* had actually fallen, 
until they beheld its ruins with * their 
ain eeti.'” 

We have now, by quotations, ah* 
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strac.ts,an(l abridivoinonts of Sir TIio- 
luas’s volume, ami by occaHional fbi- 
seriptioii or remark of our own, 
eii our readers, we presume, a full 
and clear ( 5 oiu i‘ptioii of tbe jiiiglit 
and inajiisly, tbe pride and p(‘rii, of 
the Great Moray Floods. A thousand 
humorous in«(ients,aflectingor stri- 
kiiifif illustrations of general nature, 
ami of imlividuid character, are scat- 
tered over the work, wliich it is iin- 
lOhsible for us 1o collect. The 
o\e of property in poor peoph*. is, 
from tln‘ necchsities of their condi- 
tion, strong’ as that of life, and in 
peojde not absolutely poor, ])asKion- 
at(* from the endear inu thoughts and 
fi'clingh that cling to objects in them- 
sel\ (‘s \alueless, but, from associa- 
tions stretching deep and far into the 
soul, above all ])rice. Many facts 
])roving this trutli are narrated by 
Sir Tleunas in a ])hilosophical spirit, 
but simply and Avitliout ]mrade. One 
4ild geiithmian of the name of M‘lii- 
to>h, after gettingludd “o’ something 
he wad hae doi»e ill wantin’,” risked 
his life to save his “specs.” “ Trouth,” 
said lu‘ to Sir 'J'liouias, “ 1 cou’dna 
see to nsul my ilible without them 
— :md mair nor that, they were silver 
specs, sent jne Jjame in a ])resent 
1 ra<* iiiy son, the Vej)is<-opal ineeniKter 
ill ( anada.” One of the sufferers in 
tin* Streeus, liu* moruing after the 
ilood, laid his iieart nearly hrokeii by 
llie fate* of his great store-chest. He 
saw it settled on an o]>j)osile bank. 
Hut while looking at it with longing 
ey<*s, a remorseless ed<ly swept it 
aw.'iy ; and after liav iiig runtlt4> jveril- 
ous gauntlet of ro4 ks that lined its 
way thither, it was found afterwards, 
with only an inch in thickness of the 
outer part of the meal moistened, 
about twenty-seven miles below, at 
ibe nioutli of tin* Fiudliorn. But it 
fell int4) tin* bauds of the Philistines 
— the only instance of theft recorded 
— ^and crowdy from tliat chest never 
cheered the hearts of its former 
owner’s family more. Francis Gibb, 
fj om whose farm fifteen acres were 
swept, observing that the iiood was 
making rapid encroachments on a 
hill, (and it tliuught nothing of eating 
away, in a few Iniurs, three or four 
Jiuiidred feet of bank and brae,^ on 
the brow of ivliicb he liad some oee- 
liives, determined to attempt remo- 
ving them ; an attempt most peril- 
ous, from the falling precipices, The 


gi'ound cracked beneath bis feet — but 
he seized .on one hive, and witli one. 
bound cleared the ebasm, just as the 
whole mass was quencliing its smo- 
king fragments iu the flood below. 
A woman, who, with her husband 
and family, naiTOwly escaped from 
their falling hoClse, was chiefly dis- 
tressed by the loss of a tubful of 
clotlu's. “ It just sailed out o’ the 
door,” said slle, with a melancholy 
face, “ and was wliamled afore my 
very twa con !’* A worthy black- 
smith, named Meclean, was nearly 
drowned, by remaining to attend to 
a favourite sow, tliat was about to 
liav e an accouchement. She kept her 
reckoning to a minute — and the flood 
had so inundated the sty in which 
the fat lady was about to lie iu, that 
her loving master had to carry her 
up stairs to his own bed, where, at the 
very height of tbe Great Moray Flood, 
she ])resented him with a beautiful lit- 
ter of proinisiiig young pigs, squeak- 
ing in the storm, 'riiese^with the mo- 
tli4»r, who was doing as well as could 
be expected, and who it was abso- 
lutely necessary should be kept quiet, 
he conveyed to tins garret. But had 
it not b(*eu for tbe timely interrup- 
tion of James Ihhvards, slioemaker, 
Nt*j)tune would have been too much 
for Vii](‘.aii. A poor woman, an in- 
dustrious little shopk4*eper, in telling 
the story of her woes, pathetically 
said, “ We bad eneuch ado to escape 
to tbe braeside. It took eight o* tne 
stoutest men in tbe liaill country, wi* 
the risk o’ their lives, to get oot my 
kist. Wc syne saw tlie waters rise 
ow^4»r the eaves o’ our thatch, an’ that 
was the way that a’ tbiiigs was till 
ten o’clock neist morning^ when we 
came back, im’ fund tliat a’ the sma* 
kinkiiid 4 >’ articles bad been floated 
out o’ tln^ back ^vundo. But waur 
nor a’ that, the liaill o’ Tam’s goods, 
tea, sugar, an* siclikc, war a’ gone, 
and iJie sugar a’ melted I” One cu- 
rious couple, a Mr and Mrs Yates, 
amused Sir Tliomas by a specimen 
of coujugalbranglcment,as he asked 
them to narrate their misfortunes. 
When a question was put, the wo- 
man opened her mouUi to reply, like 
an impatient turkey, but before she 
could get out half-a-dozea words, 
she was silenced by the sharp “Haud 
ere tongue, woman I” of ner hus- 
and, who proceeded to deliver the 
response himself with the gravity of 
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an oracle, lie told of a small lake 
in his farm, whidi, he assured Sir 
Thomas, contains a ploughman, his 
plough, and a yoke^ of oxen. The 
man was j>loiighing in the very held 
where Mr and Mrs Yates were then 
reaping, when, sojmed by a thunder- 
storm,' the animals '^lloped off with 
plough and man into the loch. As 
the oxen are always heard bellow- 
ing in bad weather, their tremendous 
routings on the 8d and 4th of August, 
quoth the Baronet slyly, may be 
imagined. A cowherd-boy who slept 
in a house that was swept away, be- 
ing asked if he had lost any thing, 
“ Ay,” replied he, “ I lost twa sarks, 
and ane o' them was clean too /” In 
one scene of imminent danger, where 
peats in black masses, firewood,poul- 
try,and pigs, were all tumbling along, 
every now and then the youngtellows 
were dashing in, and hauling out 
huge pigs by the hind legs, or plun- 
ging up to th% neck after some otlier 
live or dead objects. One strapping 
hizzie who hai leaj)t out of bed up 
to the hips in water, mistaking the. 
matter entirely, bawled out, “ The 
water ’s bilin’ !” In the midst of a 
terrified group of grown daughters, 
who were hanging around her, in a 
house at Ballater, a place of some re- 
sort and fashion, one lady clung to her 
worthy husband, and tli(*ir dear papa, 
till the good man, who was rather 
corpulent, had been nearly pressed 
down into the water, by tlie weight 
of their united embraces. “ ("all you 
this a watering place?" exclaimed 
he, as he shook himself free from 
them on reacliing a dry spot ; ** if you 
catch me coming a-watering again 
this gate, Til alloo ye to raak a water- 
kelpie o’ me.” In one liouse, when 
flJl the inmates were expecting no- 
thing hut deatli, the w*atcr being se- 
veral feet deep in the room, auld 
Jean Stronach, fourscore years of 
age, sat the whole night, amid a’ 
the jostling, wi’ a clockin’ hen and a 
'wheen cdiuekcns in her apron. Some 
ane said till her, that she might hae 
ithev things in her mind than ahen and 
chuckens, when she was on the brink 
of yeteniity. ‘ Poor things,’ quo’ Jean, 

• I cudna think o’ lettin’ them be 
drooned !* ” Another of the doleful 
party “ clam up the lumm, an’ pat 
her head oot at the tap, wi» her face 
as black as a suttyman’s. < Oh! 
Jamie Mill, Jamie Mill,’ cried she. 


‘ ye’re tlio hlythest sight that ever I 
saw!’— ‘ Keep us a*, is that you, 
Maggy ?* quo* Jamie Mill ; ‘ weci, 
I’ve seen bly ther sights than you are 
at this precious moment ; but, black 
though yc be, 1 maun hae ye oot o’ 
that.’ Poor Jeanie Stronach lost five 
o’ her chuckens, as they were drag- 
gin’ her oot through the water into 
the boat.” 

The loss of human life was not 
great. Besides tlie deaths already 
mentioned, one of the most afflicliiig 
was that of Mr AVilliam Williamson, 
butclier, of George Stre<*t, Aberdeen. 
He Avas riding between Keiiinay and 
Monynmsk, when liis horse start(‘d 
at some lATeck tliat was floating on 
the road, near a bridge them com- 
pletely Hooded over, by the Bank of 
l)on. The animal leaiied over the 
end of the bridge, and disaj)p(*ar<^d 
AAdth Ids rider in the stream, then ra- 
ging along 10 feet deep. His com- 
panion was Mr (icorge* AVillianison, 
grandson and naineson of the gn^at 
cattle-dealer so called, well knon n at 
every market, from John o’ Groat’s 
House to Sinithfield, by tlie name of 
Stately. AVith a bravery not often 
paralleled, he stri])i>ed and leajicd 
into the furious flood, diving for Ids 
friend in all directions. He got hold 
of the rein and dragged out the horse; 
but his rider avos irrecoverably lost. 
Tlds, says Sir Tlioinas, is p(*rhaj)s the 
most gallant action I have to notice ; 
and Mr Cieorge Williamson would 
indeed richly merit some disiingidsh- 
cd mark of tlie a]>prohation of Ids 
fellow men. Mr Ah*xander Don, as- 
sistant selioolmaster of Stratlulon, on 
Ids return from a visit to Ids relativ(*s 
at Drumblade, r(*ached the Bank of 
the Don, about a quarter (»f a iidh* 
beloAV tlie chundi. Within a few 
yai'ds of the ford tJiere was a Avoodt^n 
bridge, along wldch he migJit liave 
passed with perfect safety, for it re- 
mained uninjured throughout the 
whole flood. But a strange infatua- 
tion seems to have come over him, 
and pushing his horse into tlieAvater 
without a moment’s pause, both were 
engulfed. His body, found about 
an hour aftertvards, Avas carried to 
the house of a poor old Avoman, but 
she resolutely resisted its passing 
across her threshold. The ]>oor crea- 
ture was overAvhelmed by the super- 
stitious dread, by no means iiiicdm- 
mou,tbat the admission of a drowned 
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poi Ron into her liousc Was certain to 
1)0 followed by some fearful calami- 
ty. At last she consented to admit 
it, on condition of its being caiTied 
tliree times round her dwelling. But 
tin* charm was but half effectual; 
for during the night th(i Hood swept 
ofl'her cottage, though the poor old 
crone escaj)ed Avith life. Another 
life w as lost in the Don, in a yet more 
foolish manner than thatof the school- 
inast(*r. A hhicksinith undertook, for 
a bet, to sw'im across the flooded ri- 
V4*r, near th(» ]Masou-lodg(» of Glen- 
kindy ; but had his strength been that 
of Hercules, it would have availed 
him nothing in ^uch a stream. He 
Avas Avheimed beneath the, raging bil- 
low's, and sunk to rise* no more. If 
he Avho teinjiled him to so aAvful a 
provocation of I’rovideiice, says Sir 
Thomas, has any liuman feeling in 
his bosom, 1 should say Avilh Dou- 
glas, ilijit “ hap]>y ill my mind Avas he 
w ho died.” 

Of animals the destruction must 
lijjve 1 m*(mi great. The horses Ave read 
of <lisj)layed Avonderful strength and 
sagacity in securing their own pre- 
sen ation under the most di‘sperate 
circumstances— so, Ave do not doubt, 
alter their oAvn instincts, did the 
clumsy <*ows and tin* silly sheep. Yet 
till* riAius Averc bloated Avith car- 
casses. e read, indcuul, of tlie death 
hilt of a single cow — “John (ieddcH’s 
coAv” — and “ the thraAVsoine brute,” 
as he said himself, “ Avas droon’d by 
her ain obstinacy, for she Avad gang 
nae gait but Avhat she lik(*t.” After 
the flood of the Lossie, a hillock AA'as 
found cov(*n*d a\ ith the dead and mu- 
tilated bodies of an immeiise num- 
ber of moles, mice, rabbits,])artridges, 
and hares, Avhic.h had beiui trodden 
into the mire by the hoofs of some 
affrighted sind restless colts driven 
there for shelter. Many tliousands of 
Jiares, and rabbits too, Avere drowned 
among the furzy patches of mnind 
ovej floA\’’ed by the Spey — ami singu- 
lar enough, and to us a fact new in 
the natural history of these animals, 
on the subsidingof the flood, numbers 
of iJibbits AV(M-(», on different river 
sides, found alive high up among the 
branclu's of trees. 

Sir Thomas is decidedly of opinion 
that these floods greatly exceeded 
tliat of the year 1 7 (i 8 , or any other in 
ti aditioii. Old Mr Macintosh of Cuil- 


liachaii assured the Baronet that he 
well remembered the great flood of 
1 782, or rather, as Sir Thomas sus- 
pected, that of 17C8 — but that any 
thing like the rain or flood of the 3d 
or 4th of August he had never seen 
by live or sixf^et — “no, nor any one 
of the oldest pienple in the glen” — lie 
himself being the “oldest inhabitant.” 
This, considering that the Findhorn 
fllled then the whole Avidth of the 
glen,Avas a most prodigious difference. 
At the Rock ot Sourden, \Adiere the 
Avidth from the site of the old castle 
of AikeiiAvalls, on the right bank, to 
the liill on the left of the pass, is 237 
feet, the Spey Avas 20 feet 10 inches 
ahoA^e its ordinary level, and 15 inches 
above the mark made to record its rise 
in the (jreat Flood of 17G8. Even 15 
inches is a great difference over so 
extensive a sjiace. But the real dif- 
ference Avas, in all probability, far 
more* ; for in 00 years a great change 
must liave tskeu place in the depth 
and CHjiacity of the river’s bed, espe- 
cially in a pass of this kind, AAdiere 
there must be a great rush at all 
limes Avlien the ri\er is full. Indeed, 
any given i|uautity of rain must noAv 
produce a much greater flood than 
It could liaA (* done before tlie coun- 
try became so biglily improved. For- 
merly the rain avhs either evaporated 
on the hill side, or sucked up by an 
arid or a spongy soil, before so much 
could coalesce as to form a rill. But 
when Ave consider the numher of 
open cuts made to dry hill-pasture, 
the numerous hogs reclaimed by 
drainage, the diU’hes of enclosure late- 
ly constructed, and the long lines of 
roads formed AAith side drains and 
cross conduits, Ave shall find, that of 
late years, the country lias been 
covered Avith a perfect nctAA^ork, to 
cntch and concentrate the rain as it 
falls, and to hurry it oft* in accumu- 
lated tributes to the next stream. In 
all this Ave perfectly agree Avith Sir 
Thomas; yet, as many brave men 
lived before Agamemnon, of whom 
Ave knoAv nothing, because there was 
no Homer to sing their deeds, so 
Iiaply may there have been floods in 
the olden time in the province of 
Moray, ns illustrioiis as those of the 
3d and 4th of August 1829, the me- 
mory of Avhich has perished, because 
there was no Sir Thomas Lauder 
Dick to record their achievements. 
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For the relief of some of the many 
miseries raiiseil hy these Hoods, a 
considerable fund lias been raised, 
called the STibsc rii)tion Flood Fund, 
which is partieiilarly appropriated to 
the destitute sufl'erers in the county 
of Elgin. On February 20th, 1880, it 
amounted to nearly L.1 500, and owed 
inurh to the charitable zeal of Mr 
Isaac Forsytli of Elgin, Secretary to 
the Elgin ('entral Committee of Ma- 
nagement His labours, wo are told, 
have been unremitting and unwea- 
ried; and they cannot fail, says Sir 
Thomas, to secure him a yet more 
honourable, though perhaps less ex- 
tended fame, than re\vard(*d his de- 
ceased brother, Joseph, author of the 
admirable and scholarlike Tour in 
Italy. The f^ondon Morayshire Club 
were the first to set the examjde of 
a subscription ; and though the relief 
alForded by L.loOO to upwards of 
8000 sufferers (as appears by Mr 
Forsyth’s stateinont ) must have been 
but small, yet, under Ins judicious 
management, and that of other hu- 
mane and thoughtful men, it was 
well-timed; and to virtuous and 
grateful poverty there is a point of 
need when there is much blessing* in 
a mite. 

We had not room to give a nan^a- 
tive of the noble exertions of the 
Findliorn boatmen during the Floods. 
Forty of these fine fellows were en- 
gaged in the perilous Avork of nierey ; 
and not onci of them r(*ceiv<*d, or 
wished to receive, a shilling for their 
serAdees, by Avbich many lives were 
saved. But L.20 (it Avill require 
L.60) haA^c been set aside as tlie 
foundation of a small sum, for the 
purpose of procuring a silver medal 


for each man, with Ids name and .ser- 
vices engraven on it ; Avhicb, Avitli 
an honest pride, on festive or solemn 
occasions, could be displayed by him- 
self and bis descendants, as a ]>roof 
of bis merits and of the public ap- 
probation, and hence b(*como a sti- 
mulus, in the little circle of bis con- 
nexions and ac(|iiaiiitances, to emu- 
late bis good conduct, and thus, in a 
certain degree to eleAate the charac- 
ter of this class of the ])eople. 

Wc liaAc litthMiiore to say, except 
tliat Avo Avish Sir Thomas, in a new 
edition — and there will be many edi- 
tions of tin's book — would try to i:i\e 
a statement of the amount of loss 
and injury done by tb(»se l'']oods. A\ e 
Avislied to do so onrsel\es from the 
A'arioiis items seatterc‘d up and down 
the Aoluiin*; but Ave got (“oiifused, 
not being so fond of figures as Jose])li 
Hume, A\ lio shewed his skill in aritli- 
nieiic, and Jiis seriij)ulinis a<*curaey 
to the \ery fraetion of a farthing, 
more conspicuously in that fainou*' 
Clreek affair than in all his apj»eai- 
ances pul togetiier in Parliament. 
At the eoncliision of the volume, ^ir 
Thomas giv(*s us an adinirabh* sum- 
mary of ifiv f/r//rrat elleets Avhieli llie 
FIo<Kls]iav(» ])rodue<Ml on the anrlent 
proAince of Moray, the chief theatre 
of their operation, lie shews him- 
self thoroughly versed ill siaiistirs; 
and Ave (‘oneliide w illi hinting to him, 
that he eould iu>t mon* honourably 
and us(*fully cnqdoy bis talents and 
Ills knoAvledffe than in llie eonqiosi- 
tion of some important u'ork on the 
condition and resourees of that beau- 
tiful province, its antiquities ami tra- 
ditions, tin* c-ustoins and llic < liarac- 
tcr of its inhabitants. 
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THE RETfiN’ING VICE. HOOK VII. 

/lUGUMENT. 

FiDirrATioK, when properly eoinl noted, the greatest earthly corrective of Seliish- 

iioss. Wlicre it has failed of a henelicial elFect, evi‘ry man must commence a course 

of discipline f«i» himself. — Self-knuivledge must precede reformatiem. — It will shew 
iis that Iherr is a great moral fault in the constitution of our nature. — As a motive 
to correct this, we must consider how incompatible it is with our situation in the 
universe, and with our duties to God and man. 

k% lurocl by wealth, the trembliiity minev braves 
I'be in'rils of uiifatliom’d eaves, 

itli fe(ibl(‘ lain]) tlie dark’ninp: deptli «;xplorcs. 

Or liails the tdeiim of unexpected ores; 

1‘Voin noisome vajioiirs pautiiicr turns away. 

And now witli joy returns to upper day; 

So 1 with anxious toil iny paths Jiave wrought 
Tlirou"!! the loiiff veins and fi^alleries of thouejbt; 

So, tired Avith evil’s noxious breath, I rise 
"Jo ])urer air, and bless tin* openimr skies. 

Ob, do not think my satire lends its aid 
Gotl’s nol)](»st Avork to lessen and degrade ? 

lio dares to AA'rito on siicli an impious plan. 

Himself deserves not to be rank’d as man. 

ISol "J'o exalt bis nature 1 Avould try, 

SbeAV the diseasi* to point the remedy. 

And but ex])os(‘ the (loe]ily-seated ill. 

To prov(» it cureless by all mortal skill ! 

ISor think I seek ll(‘ligion’s aid sublime 
To swell the cadence of a sounding rhyme; 

If imetry h(* fiction, 1 disclaim 
The Avorlhless glory of a ]) 0 (»t’s name, 

But Poetry is Truth. Her piercing <*ye 
Sees all things in their primal essence lie. 

Ere OIK* briL''ht A>'orId in yonder concaA e glow’d 
Her voici? in still communion dwelt with ( Jod; 

>Vlieii Light and Order rose* from cliaos dim, 

Ila])ture(i slu? sung C’reation's morning hymn. 

And, Avlieii iJie niglit of all things darkens round, 
ller soh'imi close shall Nature’s requiem sound. 

Then avIio shall dare confound lier aAvful power 
■With the light meteor of an idle hour ? 

If she deceive, all Nature is deceit. 

And Truth exists not, if she prove a clicat. 

O Education! Destiny below, 

Stamp of the soul, decree of joy or Avoe, ^ 

A\'hat grief Aven* spared, didst tJioii conspire to bless. 

Not join in league Avith early Relfislin(»ss ! 

Forth from ourseh^es, Avhile neAAMwrii reason sleeps. 

Like Eve of old, Temptation siniliiijj creeps. 

And, scarce contented Avitli our native stain. 

In cliildhood’s Eden ruins us again. 

Ah, tlieii, Avhen Reason first begins to Avakc, 

And feel the fetters that she cannot break. 

Queen of a realm, all anarchy, all storm, 

A wild dominion that slie did not form, 

Hoav sad tin* scene that asks her stern control ! 

Gigantic Habit lords it o’er the soul ; 
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Horc a riido ])assion, tliere a rooted vice, 

Pri<l(*, tlip Avorst slave, and blind dull Prejudice. 

Then, if she look not for superior aid 

From Him» u’liose voice the winds and waves obey’d. 

She hut asi'eiids her tottering tlirone too late, 

Like Jtoine’s last monarchs, crown’d in empty state. 
Oh, then I if manhood’s sad and sober truth 
Must <jijit(‘ untench the lessons of our youth. 

If all the future must unlive the past, 

Ami slow unravel what was twined in haste. 

If, on the soul, of images imprest 

'jlie first be deepest, timely stamp the best ! 

8ay, in a home, where heavenly \Visdoni guides, 

1 1 ere Duty regulates, and Love presides, — 

Where by no heart a selfish joy is known, 

And all weep most for soitows not their own,— 

W here thorns and roses form one wreath, to dress 
The brow of calm domestic Happiness, 

Oould base Self-love an air congenial find. 

Or, as she now enslaves, enslave the mind ? 
lu’om tlie drive’s nest can birds of prey take wing. 

Or AVinter follow on the steps of Spring ? 

Put thou, whose course from youth has been awry, 
Rouse all thy powers, — To yield were but to die ! 

For thee, though harsher discipline remains. 

More gl onions wreaths shall crown thy sterner ])ains. 
AVouldst thou rebuild thy heart, all pride o’erthrown. 
First lay Self-knowledge as the corner-stone. 

Of things aboM* thee, Avhat can be reveal'd, 

If all within theci be a world conceal’d? 

His bosom’s eye shall vainly lifted be. 

To see his God, himself tvho cannot see. 

AVIiy shrink from deeper scrutiny within. 

If not from trembling consciousness of sin? 

If man’s pure soul were Alrtue’s genial soil. 

To trace her myriad paths were pleasant toil. 

To range her flowers, Ijer thousand fruits partake, 
Without one fear the lurking asp to wake. 

How oft for this ^ve lonely liours should spend, 

Shut out the world, exclude our dearest friend. 

Turn with dull ear from Flattery’s sweetest lays, 

To listen to our lieart’s sincerer praise. 

Forsake the sciences, ourselves to scan. 

And shut our books to read the inw'ard man ! 

Thou, tvlio to mortals art as truth sincere. 

Bold as the ocean, fetterless as air. 

If to explore tliyself thou art not brave, 

1 branfl thee coward, hj’pocrite, and slave ! 

Coward, wlio dar’st not face the worst within ; 

Slave — to thy passions and thy ruling sin ; 

Hypocrite — smiling o’er thy bosom’s Idad, 

'Fhou deep dissembler to thyself and God ! 

F^ternal contradiction, living lie, 

AVhose words confess what all thy deeds deny ! 

Thy heart still blinded, while thy lips allow 
’Fhat life’s prime wisdom is thyself to know ! 
Ayheref(>re distinguish’d at so rich expense 
From brutes, by forethought, reason, judgment, sense, 
If, with all powers to know, decide, discern. 

Thou canst not meditate, and wilt not learn ? 
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Bo, then, a man ! Thy inrnoBt heart diflsect ! 

— AVIuit law shall fix us, or what light direct? 

Shall godlike* Wisdom for our guicle be liad? 

One touch of Passion sends her raving mad. 

Morality V — Alas ! the doting sago 
Is almost grown inaudible from age ! 

Philosophy ? — Behold, to thread the maze, 

A thousaijd Mentors point a thousand ways ! 

Let spiders veil thy pldlosophic shelf; 

Kach sage’s system but n*flects himself! 

If what thou shoiildst he Solitude imparl, 

Society shall shew th(*c what thou art; 

Headlong in action, though in reas’niiig cool. 

Wise in the closet, in the world a fool. 

Thy nde of life shtall self-itidulgcmco be ? — 

Is that a rule Avhich veers with all we see ? 

How ready thou to cry — “ I’m fix’d as fate 
To love eternal, or eternal hate I” 

A Aveek’s eternity your jmssions prove. 

Then love is hatred, hatred turns to love. 

You hunt an insect for its crimson hue, 

And, when *tls caught, you weep it is not blue. 

How vain, how mutable, is that which draws 
Its laws from tvill, and not its will from laws ! 

Shall the world lead us? — What! vile custom’s slave! 
That moon, that weathercock, that dancing wave ? 
A\’liich shifis from age to age with strange caprice. 

Tin* reigning virtue^ or the modish \ice ? 

Sei* Spaita deck her cunning thieves with fame, 

'Fhe sot and le<*her she c<»nsigns to shame ; 

We hang tin* thief, and call him all that’s base, 

AMiile sots and h*ch<*rs strut abroad in lace! 

Shall that teach us, wliicli still untaught a]>pears 
By the bard schooling of six thousand years ? 

hat, then, sliall guide us on our devious road ? — 
'Die everlasting oracles of God ! 

These, these* alone, ne’er gloss the front of vice, 
Descend to pride, or warp to prejudice; 

To human passions make no fond appeal, 
riatu*r no frailty, and no truth conceal. 

Strip oil' im])artial all (*xterior things, 

Addressing men as men, not clowns, or kings; 

^’o whose* straight rule* all mortal deeds brought near 
Must bend, or break, or shetv how wide they err; 

Be tliese thy patli, thy guide, thy lamp, thy test, 
Tlieiie’c turn the elay upon thy darkling breast. 

As air, within a half-cnlighten’d room, 

Se*ems pure till sunbeams penetrate the; gloom, 

'riieii, where tlie rays in pencill’d columns stream, 

A tliousand atoms mingle in the heaiii, 

So pure may seem thy bosom’s atmosphere ; 

Let ill Truth’s lustre^LoI what specks appear! 

That faults you have, you haply, tlien, allow, 

But yet caiist guess not whence they come, or how ; 
You view tlicni simply in themselves as sin. 

And not as signs of something worse within, 
fio'then, thy lust, thy avarice, remove, 

Extinguish all — yet leave behind Self-love ; 

By partisil reformation only fed. 

The master-sin still rears its monstrous head. 

How vain to pluck away thh deadly fruit, 

Or pmne the branches, while untouched the root! 
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Tho niiivoriiiff paupfs that all the frame convulse, 

TJie t\ utterinir breath, flush’d cheek, or failing pulse, 
■\Vhat skill’d physician will begin with these, 

Nor j)ierce at once tho seat of the disenw* ? 

\Miat shall we thus the body’s ills explore 
Nor })rol)e the soul’s diseases to their core; 

7'o blind dull chance the spirit’s welfare trust, 

^'et weigh each atom of tliis heap of dust ; 

Pore with miiiutONt eye on vein and skin, 

Nor turn the mental microscope within ! 

Think not, though milder symptoms cheat the sight. 
If slight the tokens, the disease is slight. 

The soul’s o’erflowings only serve to shew 
The fountain’s fulness, not its depth below. 

Say, can the Aveeds, that mark the billows’ line. 
Fathom the oc4»an, or its j)ower coniine Y 
Though hahwoii Peace now tvalk tin* charmed Avaves, 
Their calmness smiles above a thousand graves, 
KiiOAA” ye, if once the elements engage, 

IVJiat aAA'ful ruin Avaits upon tlieir rage ? 

Shall the sheathed sAVord its scabbard c*ver keep, 

Or judge ye Passion’s Avaking from her sleejA ? 

Has not, at times, Avheii fierce temptation lired, 

And treacherous opportunity conspired, 

A flash just trembled o’er thy passion’s source, 

And darkly hinted at its fearful force Y 

No longer, then, the outAA'ard signs correct, 

But reach the very heart of the defect. 

Seek arms against Self-lovi*. Devoutly scan 
Thy proper part in Heaven’s stupendous plan, 

And, in the mirror of thy soul, descry 
Thy present use, tJiy future) destiny. 

Void of self-knoAvIedge, every mortal secs 
Objects proportion’d in inverse degrees. 

Self is the hugest thing in li<»aven or earth 
AVIiat line can take its height, its depth, its girth ? 
That vast eclipse, that mountain, Avhich iijisprings 
To rais(» the soul and dAvarf all other things. 

To Avliicli creation seems an idle thought, 

Archangels atoms, and the (lodhead imuglit. 

Impious .’—Reverse the sclieme ! Let God he all ! 
DoAvn, doAvii, thyself — to dust, to nothing fall ! 

Still we forget that objects, ivliich appear 
Small in the distance, may be vast when near, 

That, seen afar no bigger than an ant. 

An elephant is still aii elephant. 

With all Self-love’s false logic we discuss 
WTiat the relation objects bear to us ; 

But Avhat relation we to them may bear 
Ne’er tasks our judgment, never claims our care. 
Where’er we move, to our deluded view, 

Still AAuth us moves the world’s horizon too, 

And to liirnself, each, like a ship at sea, 

S(*ems the sole centre of infiiiity. 

Important fool ! and does thy dulness dream 
All creatures made for thee, not thou for them ? 

Dost thou, between the cradle and the hearse. 
Colossus-like, bestride the univerue? 
r rorn Nature’s boundless system shouldst thou drop, 
Ihink’st thou, vain dust. Creation’s wheels will stop? 


FAug. 
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Behold yon anthill I See the living soil 
Swann tJiick, and ferment with unceasing toil ! 

" W liat’s tliis to me V” you cry, and view witli scorn 
The tiny heroes of a grain of corn — ■ 

To angel eyes, if such our hall behold, 

Seem we, who strive for scepti*es, scarfs, and gold. 
Subtract an <»minet from yon countless lieap — 

Say, cea^i the rest to bustle, toil, and crec]) ? 

Poor biM^athiiig speck, as little thoii’lt be miss’d, 

When thou ainl tbiiie are struck from Being’s list! 
(-oiTK^ forth ! ('ome forth! difliise thyself abroad! 

Scan air, earth, ocean, all the* Avorks of God ! 

All insect life, all bestial, human see, 
fh), finite being, grasp infinity ! 

Survey the midnight Heaven ! In Fancy’s ear 
Pass every jilanet, every fixihl star: 

Yet farther, farther still advance tliy powers, 

AA'hen' Avliat se(»in clouds are systems vast as ours ; 
Proceed, till all we see has left thy sight ; — 

TImmi through n(*w systems Avheel thy endless flight ! 
See boundless space* uncounted worlds unfold. 

See* countless tvorlels unnuniher’d tribes u]>hedd ! 

1'hen elre)p to earth, anel ask thy sinirle soul 
Its due ])re>pe>rtioii to the inic'hty whole; ! 

Sure; Auge*ls laugh, if heavenly beings can, , 

To s<»e the pompous iiotliinirness eif man. 

77/c JCarfh I — rielie*ule)iis anel inonslrems pride! 

As if th(*re Avere* no eithen* earth he*siele ! 

The AVorlel ! — as if the only worlel it Avere, 

I'liat spins in spae*e, en- e*laims its Maker’s care ? 

Our System) ! — (iraiit the inf)em is all eair e)wn. 

Were* sun, stars, planet*^, made for us alone 't 
Our System ! — l^e't tlie* spieie*rs em a beam 
Boast house; anel furniture all inaele for them ! 

Pry through thy Avemelrous tiihe*s — in visiem rise' 

A fe*AV h’agiies nearer to the p(*oph*el skies ! 

Dise-eever a new star ! To the*e* ’tis ncAv ! 

And thou mayst think them dielst create it too ! 

A ie*w anel re*\ ie*w it — Art them ne>AV more wise ? 

’Tis hut a silve*r spangle in thine e'yes! 

(iive it a title, ye*a, a monarch’s name ; 

Tliink yem it shines moi e* bright Avith conscious fame ? 

Yet stop not here ; ’tis not enough to vieAV 
Thy little.*ni;ss — observe thy grande*ur te )0 ! 

Thyself as mortal, as immortal, scan, 

Anel learn the meanness, majesty of man ! 

Ah the. small pool re*flects the^ ])oiindless sky. 

Its depths impure th* iiiisiilliod A*ault on high* ^ 

Thy breast, though mean, to God and Nature given. 

Is ca])ahlp to he a min'or’d Heaven. 

Part e»f a mighty scheme thou still mayst be, 

And, link’d to that, partake its dignity. 

Wouldst them be wise ?— Thy preiper office learn ; 
Glorious y — Thy rank on being’s scale discern ! 

What in its sphere shines forth AA’ith brightest graces 
Is hut a splendid error out of place- 
The post of honour is thy native state*. 

Fulfilling lifer’s great purrn^ thou art great. 

Ask you that j^urpose >--To tliyself attend. 

Observe thy means, and thence deduce their end; 
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Do Nature’s bidding; trace with careful eyes 
What best betits thy lofty faculties. 

Thou mine of wealth, tliou treasure-house of power 
Frani:li! with thine own and with Creation’s dower! 
Whose reason, like th’ imperial bird, can clasp 
All Nature’s lightnings in its forceful gras]) ! 

Thou, who dost enter Life’s august abode, 
flung round with great memorials of thy God ! 

If to some end the sacred thrift of Heaven, 

To meanest things the meanest gift has given, 

Think’st thou on thee her treasures so profuse 
Were wildly lavish’d for thy own mean use, 

Merc mortal toys of vanity or vice. 

Slaves of thy will, and toys of thy caprice ? 

Wilt thou than brutes no nobltu* odice crave, 

To get thy kind, and fertilize thy grave ? 

For ob\ious ends thy body was design’d. 

But to what purpose serves th* immortal mind ? 

Look whore we may, all Nature’s wheels and spiiiigs 
Employ their functions on congenial things. 

^^’ith matter our material part must blend ; 

To outward forms our outward senses tend. 

To kindred objects let the spirit lly ! 

Eternal — let it grasp h^ternity ; 
liivisiblp — converse with things unseen ; 

An inward tenant — turn its gaze within ; 

A Spirit — to the Fount of being tend. 

And, born of Deity, to God ascend ! 

Behold then, Man, thy proper station given, 

A link between the universe and Heaven ! 

See to their several spheres thy powers assign’d, 

Thy heart to God, thy actions to mankind ! 

Image of (hid, thy glorious lot fulfil, 

To knoiv and to obey th* Eternal Will ! 

Heir of the world, thy use, thy o/bce know, — 

I’ull, to impart, receiving, to bestow. 

On man wliate’er on thee the Heavens bestow’d. 

On beasts protection — give back all to (iod. 

An insulated thing, behold thee ])oor. 

Rich, if thou swell and share the general store. ; 

Mean in tliyself, not in relation mean. 

The least link ’s glorious of the iniglity chain ! 

Die to thyself I To others greatly live I 
And learn the lessons God and Nature give ! 

See all things here to others’ good conduce. 

Reflect their beauty, or impart their use : 

Heaven drops the balmy rain; the bounteous shower 
Refreshes earth ; cjirth nourishes the flower ; 

The flower perfumes the breeze that sweeps the lea ; 
The breezes waft the fragrant bliss to thee ; — 

Be thine to bid it from thy bosom rise, 

In grateful incense to its native skies ! 

All things below are like the dewdrop given, 

Which, Heaven-descended, is exhalea to Heaven. 

Shall God’s own image mar th’ eternal plan. 

And all he liberal, all diffused, but Man Y 
Say, is it fit, thou Heart of all we see. 

That Nature’s circulation stop with thee ? 

Rise,^ yield, adore, and thy unsealed <*ye 
lliyjust gi’adation shall at length descry; 
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Nor only clearer as it inward bends. 

But more far-seeing as it outward tends. 

Self sinks diminish’d, others rise in view ; 

The motive changed, the object alters too. 

To common life those principles apply. 

Nor rest content with baiTen theory. 

God’s light shall be thy guide, his Word thy rule ; 

Kvents thy teachers, and the world thy school. 

Behold, one solemn lesson these impart^ 

The silent self-denial of the heart. 

To all, to each, the day revolving brings 
Its liourly troubles and its insect stings ; 

If fairly met, they bring their own reward. 

But ])uiii pursues their selfish disregard. 

Like noxious Aveeds, they tvound the timid clasp. 

But lose their venom in a firmer grasp. 

Face then the worst ; no weak excuse pursue ; 

One only standard set before thy \ iew : 

If on two sides a duty binding be. 

Another’s negligence ac(iuits not thee. 

Nor seek from stoic pride relief to gain,— ^ 

Vou lose a pleasure in avoiding pain. 

Wliere iiiKu’est leagues with right, beware of wrong, 

Guard most thy weakness where thou seenrst most strong; 
Where the <‘arved lion frown’d, Aniorium’s wall • 
Before the Saracen was lu*st to full. 

Wait not for high achievenients ; if you lioard. 

You rust the edge of Duty’s temper’d sword. 

’Twere worse* than madness trifles to d<*spise, 

Since but by faint degrees we sink or rise. 

Small cares than great ’tis harder to sustain, — 

If it b(* harder, ’tis more glorious tlien. 

What makes most sh(»w is rarely most of us(*. 

As double blossoms cannot fruit produce. 

Judge not of actions by their mere effect, 

Dive to the centre and the cause detect. 

Great deeds from meanest springs may take their course. 
And smallest virtues from a mighty source. 

False strength the soul from action’s fever draws. 

Thrives t»u its own or on inaukiud’s apjilause ; 

But lie, Avho calmly Bmiliiig suffers here 
The settled sorrow of the daily t<*ar, 

A silent sacrifice to man iiiikiioAvn, 

Derives his energy from God alone. 

True trial lies in patience ; death is less 
Than the pale siege and Famine’s slow distress. 

Ruin full oft is met Avith steady eye. 

But Avho hath gazed untamed on poverty ? 

He Avho resigns an empire, scarce may brave 
The petty insults of the meanest slave. 

’Tis magnanimity to greatly dare. 

But ’tis a heavenly fortitude to bear ; 

And all the force of 8elf-devoti*inent lies 
Not in tin* first, hut after sacrifice. 

Yet veil thy strength, nor, save in trial, bIicaa'’ 

Tlic changeless wreaths Faith binds around thy broAV. 

Be, in prosperity, tlie rock unseen 

With ivy croAAm, ’midst summer uplands green : 

Be in adversity that rock betray’d 

With ivy croAVU, Avhen winter strips the shade. 
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Kill not lliy j)assiona, nor too tightly rein, 

Eulist Iheiii nitJier in fair Virtiie’H train. 

IV* obstinate in ; let generous pride 
Di^closi* thy oa\mi, all other weakness hide ; 

Auainst lliyself let honest anger rise. 

And noble envy emulate the skies. 

Judge none by thine own law, nor harshly bind 
Another to the temper of thy mind. 

IV* free as liijht, diilusive as the air 
Has Nature but one form of good or fair ? 

Has she not spread abroad a libenil feast, 

And various sweets for every varied taste ? 

There’s not a tree, a plant, a leaf^ or floAver, 

But has its own peeuliar beauty’s dower. 

Then seize the treasures all around thee thrown, 

Nor fret that bloeklieads stint themselves to one. 

Nor those, Avho love not all you love, condemn. 

The answering chord may not be found in them. 

If Nature, Ilaliit, Age, E\eiit, Degree, 

Build up tin* man, iu)w various eaeh must be f 
Think yon the stranger, whom you h*ad around 
Tiie lilth* plot of your ])ateriial ground, 

ill feel, like you, each tree and blossom raise. 

Tlie dreams and sympathies of early days y 
Oft mqn with man in words not meaning hglits, 

A deliinlioii would set all to riffiits. 

I'lie self-same object is by eaeli descried, 

Eacli <»nly sees it on a difl\*rent side. 

To yield in lrill(*s is the art of life. 

And truly coiujiier by declining strife. 

A sliameful ju ize is gain’d at too nmcli cost, 

He’s most tin; victor who concedes the most. 

’I'is tlie Avrong per.’^on avc* expect to bend. 

Ourselves shbuhl learn to yield and to amend. 
Be.sides, the man Avlio fastest inoAcs his fong'ue. 

Must more* tlian lialf suspect himself of wronir. 

He talks so Aolubly, with outAvard din, 

'fo drown the tedious monitor Avithin. 

With frailty and with folly learn to bear, — 

These liurnaii nature’s chief ingredients are ; > 

Remember, Man, tliou also Jiast tliy share ! y 

If in tliy neighbour’s face thou evil see. 

Be it no triumph, but a glass to thee. 

Fret not at Aveary time to others given ; 

It is not lost, but register’d in Heaven. 

’Tis not enough that thou no evil do, 

Who lives for liis oavii lieurt, must live for others too. 
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TIIK REI(iNIN(i VICE. ROOK VIIT. 

AlltiCMENT. 

'^riic future Dtisiiriy of Man considered. — Ills usual objects of interest contrasted 
tvith it. — Tile necessity of uti entire change of principle insisted upon.— The means 
of that change. ^ 

Tiii EV fliilios known, with firmor stop procood 
^J’o traco tln3 £»lorions futuro where they load ; 

Of all thy powers the scope and ineanitig see, 

And let this Now be mirror of To Be. 

(’an such h(‘giiininu's end with parting br(*ath. 

So rich a scheino In* poorly lost in death ? 

No ! — Prodigal of proof, lioaven gives the soul 
A thousand voices 1o proclaim lier goal ; 

TliroiJgh earth’s disguise still \ indicates the sky, 

And wraps us round with iniinortality. 

Is tliere a hr(‘ast, iii which is never heard 
A ])ierciiig cry for iniioceiice restored ? 

’ Tis the scud’s instinct. Nature’s heart-wrung prayer,^ 

\V(‘ pant, we die*, to b(3 as once we wei e. 

’'J'was iiiuocc'iicc* round youth a glory cast. 

And makes it seem the lOdeii of the past. ^ 

Dost tiiou ne’er seem, in thought, thyself to see 
An infant kneeling at thy mother’s knee V 
That thona^lit is if»<* Simoom. Thy bursting heart 
TJirobs out a ]»rayer to be as once tbou wert, 

And hnigs to jdniiin* into some fresliening fount, 

Tliencc*, like* the fable*d bird, anew to mount. 

(ail Ciod have jiivc*!! these n'siless thoughts in vain, 

]\IeM‘e e*urious instruments of futile jKiiu ir 

l)oe^ joy e’er seem to ivach its jierfect height? 
lieu bliss comes n(*xt, we? jiromisc? full de? li^lit: 

It comes. Still lurks hediiiid a bliss uiicaiight, 

Ileyoiid our powers, but not beyond our thought. 

Observe the sources of our eh»e*p<*st joys-^ 

(’oncealm<*iit eh'cKs, Jle*ality de?stroy8. 

Tlie hollow clouds, that lit*lm tlu? tiiouiitaiu’8 bead, 

And down its steejiy sides their shadows spread; 

The gloomy trees that thwart the falling stream. 

Or ve»il the? richness of au eveuiiiig beaiii ; 

The mists that tremble o’er tJie waters smooth. 

Give more to fancy than they take? from truth. 

The mind, half-couscious of its mighty dower, 

Is raptured with its onm creative? power. 

Our nature is a jiromise, and we? view. 

Best pleased, the? joy tliat is a promise too. 

See man athirst for bliss, yet never blest. 

His restless schemers, yet cherish’d lH)pcs of rest; 

The fond de*sirc of home, the wish to range, 

The? love eif novelty, yet hate of change : 

For change is sorrow; custom still endears. 

And makes tin? past tlic fountain of our tears. 

(^/haiige; points re»gret, when falls a tree we loved. 

And Hwtills our aiigiiish when a friend’s removed. 

See Avitli what zeal we labour from our birth 
To make au immortality on corlli j 
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Strive to give longer date to ev*n a flower. 

Grasp every toy, and cling to every hour. 

See o’er the lost how full our sorrows swell. 

And " gone for ever !” is life’s dreariest knell. 

This aim to stamp eternity on time, — 

Tin's cry for innocence from gulfs of crime,— 

This quenchless hope to And the lost again,— 

This quest of happiness through ceaseless pain, — 

All points to Heaven, where guilt and death shall cease. 
And all be ecstasy, yet all be peace. 

Bound down by sin, wrapt round with earthly weeds, 
Alas ! how vainly the immortal pleads ! 

In vain created with prospective eyes. 

We stop far short of our predestined skies. 

Each looks to some fond future of his own. 

To various minds at various distance shewn. 

While Hope’s horizon, as wo forward pass. 

Itself retreats, and still is where it was. 

Death drops on all the curttiin, soon or late, 

Then wiiat to us tlie futures we create r 
Ah ! what avails that Man’s superior soul 
Outruns himself, and seeks some distant goal ? 

Less wise than Nature’s tribes of earth or air, 

His proper future never claims his care. 

The ant prepares her treasure-house, and home. 

The bee her cell, the worm its silken tomb ; 

God, our true Good, our ])rop«*r future Hea\en, 

To earth our hearts, to time our thoughts are given. 
Infatuate mortal ! thus thy labours miss. 

Not only future, but immediate bliss. 

Does Pleasure, low'est sorcery of earth, 

Begiiih* thy soul ? Go, chase her wildest mirth, 

Sing, shout — w hile Re«asoii gives a mournful smile 
To hear thee laugh, and see thee w’eep the while. 

Below' the brutes to self-oblivion shrink, 

Man’s worst disgrace is, not to dare to think. 

Thought sleeps — the tenure of thy joys how^ slight! 

The lightest touch may break a sleep so light. 

Thought w^akes — glides ghastly by in Pleasure’s bower. 
And glai*es upon tnee in the lonely hour. 

Can riches tempt thee ? Sec yon vessel blaze ! 

All crowd the boats, save one wdio plundering stays. 
Around his waist the gather’d gold he ties. 

Springs from the deck, encumber’d, sinks, and dies ! 

Art thou more wise to risk repose and healtli. 

Eternal blessings for a moment’s wealth ? 

See Clodio’s park, the joy of lialf mankind. 

How blest must be the owmerl — ^lie is blind ! 

Tlirough Hope’s bright vista, lured by beckoning Fame, 
Behold the immortality of Nome ! 

** When Mutius Scsevola and Decius Mus 
Were consuls, Rome was ornamented thus.” 

” When John and .Samuel Briggs churchwardens were. 
The parish vestry underwent rejiair.” 

And this is Fame ! What matters it if showm 
Gilded on wood, or carved in Parian stone ? 

Perchance thy soul Ambition’s dream deludes— 

Mount to her throne o’er trampled multitudes ! 
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Throiif^h darkcRt ways the glittering mischief seek, 

Slave to the strong, but tyrant to the weak ! 

Yet, ere to vain pre-eminence thou soar, 

Head the sad record of departed Power !— 

Cordova’s Caliph, full in fortune’s rays, 

Reign’d fifty years, and lived but fourteen days,” 

Or dreams thy wily brain of state intrigue ? 

What aims arc foil’d, when knaves are join’d in league ! 
Where all are selfish, think how interests cross. 

How few ran thrive, who gain by many’s loss! 

What is thy trust, where all deludes the view ; 

Where love’s a (‘heat, and only hatred true ? 

Thou seeni’st to touch thy goal of hope ; — thou fool. 
Awake to find thyself thy worst foe’s tool ! 

Or art thou one, who, s<*cking joy, still pores 
On musty tomes, black coins, or monstrous ores ? 

Who, for an old inscription, s(‘Ours the globe, 

Ard, for a true Corregio, would disrobe ? 

Ah ! think what pangs thy curious soul await, 

When thy best Trajan’s proved a counterfeit ! 

Ilow vain the joy a troglodite bestows, 

While Ihy friend’s (cabinet a rarer shows ! 

How vain the store thy cautious care colle(‘ts, 

When death shall scatter what thy life protects ! 

Ah I hurl a jirescient glance h(»yond the tomb, , 

Sei* thy l()V(*d treasures grace the auction-room, 

\\'hil(» barbarous hands thy mystic drawers profane. 

And thy Corr(»gio’s sold for fi\e pounds ten ! 

Or shall, in prosi)cct, joys domestic please, 

The desk of science, or the chair of ease ? 

Th('se may he blessings ; reason owns them true ; — 

But are they, therefore, to he won by you ? 

Or, if you u in them, will th(*y still (lelight ? 

The very search has pall’d the appetite ! 

You fain would rest awhile ere lifci be past. 

But death shall find thee resth^ss to the last. 

Vapid and rayless, see thy hopes depart; 

AVlH*re, where is all, that fired the glowing heait ? 

Plat as (Section’s morrow to the train. 

Who ennvast as for (uidless joy or pain. 

Stale as a lottery pulV, which, after date, 

Still tells you in three hours you’ll be too late. 

But grant tliee blest, thy soul’s full purpose given. 

Thy joys must end ^that thought would darken Heaven ! 
Go tlicn, the mighty ends of life obey. 

To love, to hate, to slander, and to slay ! 

I’o toys of straw confine thy piercing eye. 

Thou time -bom nurseling of eternity ! 

This frame of dust, this liUle span of earth. 

Thy i)la(‘e of destiny as well as birth ! 

Still let thy hones, thy feOi's, thy h(?art, tliy all, 

(’reep, toil, ana jostle round this play-thingball ; 

Load thyself thick with clay — ^lieap tiirong on throng 
Of vainest vanities ! — then ask — How long ? 

What thus can lead man’s darkling steps astray ? 

The fire of the immortal pent in clay ! 

This ])eop]es earth with turmoils, plots, complaints, 

This hath made heroes, and tins mould make saints, 

VOL. XXVIII, NO, CLXIX, N 
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Religion must be centre of the breast ; 

What but the master wheel can move the rest ? 

If fur a wlieel of meaner force exchanged, 

Hoiv soon the whole machine would be deranged ! 

’TJs not enough it bear apart in thee, 

Thy eveiy deed a part or this must be. 

Yet thy sours heart is fame, is sensual bliss. 

Gold, science, friendship— -any thing but this I 
And tlius Creation’s jarring note thou art, 

A river lost in sands, an aimless dart, 

A blot, an accident, a strange disease. 

Midst nature’s healthful fair contrivances. 

Turn then to this with only half the zeal 

Wliich for earth’s toys earth’s wayward children feel ; 

Here point ambition, here give reins to joy. 

Be miser here of immortality ! 

Here only fear no fall. Give fancy scope. 

For here enjoyment must eclipse all hope. 

Here only constancy is surely blest ; 

Here warfare leads to conquest, toil to rest. 

Wouldst thou be learii’d, though barr’d from learning’s spring, 
King without subjects, subject without king. 

Great without titles, rich without a store. 

Wise All said — " Serve God, and sin no more.” 

Gain but religion’s vantage-ground, and life 

Wil^ seem scarce worth a thought, much less a strife. 

Tlie ship, that down some river nobly steers. 

Lost in mid ocean, but a speck appears. 

Thus fades our being to th* expanded eye, 

That sweeps the ocean of eternity. 

Faintly I plead— a bolder course be trod ! 

Ere Heaven be thine, ’tis thou must change — or God. 

Learn to regard thine hour of parting breath. 

As life less alter’d, than prolong’d by death. 

No sudden change hx’d nature^ laws produce. 

All speaks its future in its present use. 

In endless circles Being’s wheel revolves. 

Each atom reappears as it dissolves, 

Nor lost, nor wholly chained. The wings that fonn 
The butterfly were foldea in the worm : 

The acorn’s juices in the oak endure,— 

And thus the mind ia its own miniature. 

Each infant power, each embryo passion’s root. 

Shall spring, shall bud, shall blossom, shall bear fruit. 

Judge then thy future from thy present state ; 

As now, hereafter, thou wilt love or hate. 

Would Heaven unfold for thee a blest abode ? 

Nor fame nor wealth is there but only God ! 

Think of the time, when evil woke within. 

And tby young soul yet shudder’d, new to sin ; 

Now thou canst sin, and tremlfle not. Take heed I 
Think you a downward path to Heaven can lead ? 

Can seif-repose to joy cmestial tend, 

Or selfish acts in liMvenly glory end ? 

Heaven’s glorious prize to heavenly love is due ; 

Is it adju(%ed to mean selfdove and you ? 

From mortal motives sprung, the purest deed 
mortal rapture finds its proper meed. 

When Brutus triumph’d, deaf to nature’s cries. 

Fame drest the shrine, time aootked the sacrIfiiBe. 
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Sublime the action, and in noble thought 
It found the lofty recompense it sought. 

And caiist thou boast a title as secure 
To bliss as lofty, or reward as pure ? 

For heavenly rest thy empty clamours cease ; 

Thy aim, thy end, thy Heaven, is earthly peace I 
From pleased self-love thy every joy proceeds, 

To self-consent thy every action leads. 

What, then, can happiness be safely built 
On the great base of mortal woe and guilt ? 

See through all nature reign two only Wills, 

Of good and bad mysterious principles. 

Obeying one, you slmht the other’s sway ; 

Resisting one, the other you obey. 

Though now on dubious thrones they seem to reign 
Discordant, and ])erpetual strife maintain. 

That shall prevail, this crush’d and quell’d retreat. 
And thou must share the triumph, or defeat. 

Reach one sure truth by reason’s plainest road — 
Thy own self-will is not the will of God : 

Confess then, man, thy unsubdued self-will 
Is but th(» opposing principle of ill. 

Go then, rash fool, th* Omnipotent resist. 

Refute the All-wise, thou daring blasphemist ! 

W bile to one Will the universe conforms. 

And views amazed the anarchy of worms. 

While angels shudder at th’ enormous fault. 

And ev’ii Hell trembles at thy bold revolt. 

Go, thou, who never tremblest for thyself. 

Sport, thing insane, upon destruction’s shelf. 

From thy own death an idiot rapture quaff. 

And o’er thy dread rebellion frantic laugh ! 

Know, all the blessings Heav’n on man bestow’d 
Lie ill th(*se words — Aenounce thyself for God !” 
Thy lieart’s contracted gates wide open throw, 
Abase the lofty, and exalt the low. 

And make a highway for thy God alone 
Supreme to enter and reclaim his own. 

Renounce thyself! ’Tis Life’s prime wisdom — this 
Thy truest dignity, thy proper bliss. 

Self-love has inarr’d thy being’s great design, 

To this thou art restored by love divine; 

Self-love, which lifts thee to the skies in thought, 

In very deed, is that which makes thee nought. 

One moment stoop, eternally to rise, 

Confess thy folly, and be greatly prise. 

AVoiildst thou be blest V Keiiounce that idle self. 
Which sighs for titles, or which pines for pelf; 

Self, that uneasy, restless, aching thing. 

Of every woe at once the smart and sting. 

Goaded with malice, piqued into disdain, 

The fool of pleasure and the slave of pain, 

Which fears, plots, hates, revenges, trembles, glows. 
Or sinks and rots away in dull repose : 

What joy is thine, what animated rest, 

When that base tenant is expell’d thy breast t 
Tills hour begin. To shrink from Duty’s face 
Is to draw backward from a concave glass : 

The growing shade the fr^hten’d inf&t foils, 

More monstrous still the farther he recoils. 
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But tliou mayst ask me, if self-love can die. 

Law of all being, nay of Deity ? 

No ! still our impulse, but no more our guide ; 

It docs not perish, *tis but purified ! 

From things below, ’tis turn’d to things above. 
From dark to light, from false to real love. 

No more it seeks some transient joy to share. 

Our lasting good becomes its nobler care. 

It warns, diostises, with such holy zeal 
As tenderest mothers for their offspring feel ; 

A blind brute force no more it roams ^road. 

But moves harmonious on the will of God. 

For coward Sloth a holy peace is given. 

For Self-content a conscience knit to heaven. 

Short of this change thou canst not, must not rest. 
Or dies thy labour futile and unblest. 

The mortal strength which promises relief. 

Fails with the weight of unexpected gi'ief, 

But Faith can bridge the torrent of our woc^s. 

And, likfe an arch, more press’d, still firmer grows. 
Leave moralists external truth to teach. 

And point the summit which they never reach ; 
Seek thou a mightier power, a costlier art. 

To heal the bitter waters of the heart. 

Cull’d from celestial Truth’s unfading bower. 

Cast in a branch of purifying power ! 

Like Marah’s spring, amid liie scorching waste. 
The gall turns sweetness to the wondering taste. 
Then, as the fountain, so the mighty stream 
Reforms alike its nature and its name : 

’Tis love to God, where late Self-love it ran, 

And Selfishness flows Chai’ity to man. 

Oh, consummation of serenest joy. 

How shall we grasp thee, how the past destroy ? 
What wondrous force, beyond our mortal range, 
ShaU pierce our being and our essence change ? 
The universe sball answer ; air and sea 
Shall tliunder forth the mystic Agency ; 

And every beam of monitory light 
On earth’s great volume sball the secret write. 
Dive deep in Nature, lo, material things 
Are but ideation’s wheels, and not her springs. 

An immaterial Power still lurks behind, 

Which baffles all the searcliings of the mind : 

A second cause alone our aims detect. 

We reach tli’ Invisible, and there are cbe(*k’d. 

Go, babble well of Fate, and Nature’s laws; — 
Laws speak a lawgiver, effects a cause — 

Tell how attraction guides the planets* course, 
Prate of centrifugal, ipagnetic rorce. 

Give life to matter, motion to the clod ; 

Attraction, gravity, are only God. 

Th’ expanding spring may move the dial’s hand 
What gives the spriiw its impulse to expand ? 

The sap fermenting pursts in venial leaves ; 

W’hat to the Hsm its mounting instinct gives ? 

What calls thiT magnet’s prompt affection fortli. 
When the touch’d needle trembles to its Nortli V 
^y, what, thou masterpiece of all, explains 
Tliy body’s growUi, the current of thy yCins ? 
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Contiiiiicrl motion Hpenks (‘ontinued force ; 

Let the breeze stop, the vessel stops of course. 

The bursting blossom, the revolving sky — 

All owns an ever-acting agency, 

AVliich still impels Creation’s meanest part, 

And urges each vibration of the heart. 

Were one fix’d law the guide of nature’s frame, 

All objects were, from age to age, the same; 

But tell mP, Msin, ^ hat soul, what boundless power, 

A aries each leaf, each mind, each face, each flower ? 

Nor deem the world has worn this only robe ; 

Pierce deep the strata of the solid globe, — 

There trace the pattern of the things of old, 

Forms of Avhich Nature has destroy’d the mould. 

Bodies prodigious to our mortal view, 

^^'hich dwarf our dreams, and make chimeras true. 

(), ( ireat First Cause I so distant, yet so near. 

So all-inscrutable, yet shewn so clear, — 

Must we scale Heaven, thy spirit’s light to find. 

Or dive to Hell ? — No, seek it in the Mind! 

Sljall He, who harmonized primeval strife. 

And woke dull matter into glowing life — 

The mighty Energy, who forceful hurl’d 
Swift into motion each rebellious w'orld, 

Inert, imtnoulded leave the mind alone, 

^\ hose essence is more? kindred to His own ? 

If Cod he absent from the human breast, 

His omnipresence is a dream — a jest. 

He is around us, near us — tlioiigh forgot. 

He is within us, — and we know" it not. 

And vainly too, we call Him of our state, 

(’reator, if he cniuiot re-create. 

The heart’s a sliatti'r’d mirror ; once^ it shew’d 
A full n'flcctioii, now a gleam of God ; 

The Almighty Maker can alone restore. 

And set it opposite his beams once more. 

Hark ! hark ! What mighty shout C ’reation rends y 
Self-love, behold and die — A God descends! 

From what to Avhat ? — Can thought the distance span ? — 
From HeaAen to earth, from Deity to man I 
Emptied of Godln^ad, liuman pain to know, 

Sunk from celeslial bliss to buinan woe, — 

From all HtMiven’s radiance to earth’s meanest place, — 
From H<?aven’s dominion to earth’s worst disgrace, — 
From sinlessness divine to sin’s dark load, — 

From God’s embraces to the wrath of God, — 

From immortality to death, and still 
A lower fall — from Nature’s throne to Hell, — 

All this, for whom ? — For rebels to the sky, 

Foes to bis power ! — Self-love, behold and die ! 

Is vet in vain the great example given ? 

I claim thee, Mortal, as the right of Heaven ! 

No more thou art thine own ; — Such love siibliinc. 

Hath made ingratitude a damning crime. 

Wlien Heaven descends, shall earth retain her pride ? 
Dares man to live as if no God bad died ? 

You own ’twere joy your tyrant will to shun ; 

Bo His disciple, and the work is done ! 

“ Are we not His the astonish’d world may cry ; 

“ Alas I ye never knew Him !” I reply. 

If ye be His, some traits are surely like ; 

On closest search, does the resemblance strikb V 
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From those we love we cateh tbe voice** tone, 

Their gestures, nay, their looks become our own. 

Oh ! is it so with thee ? Impartial ask I 
The Muse shall aid thee in th’ important task. 

Christ lived for others. Now an answer give — 

For whom dost thou, oh Man of Pleasure, live ? 

Why dost thou flutter still in Folly’s train, 

Still chasing Pleasure half an inch from Pain ? 

Why dost thou hunt fame, honours, titles, pelf, 

The world’s applause? — What, silent? — For thyself! 
Christ wept for human guilt — Ah ! when hast thou ? 
Thine eyes are tearless, unabash’d thy brow. 

Christ was forgiving, lowly, patient, meek ; — 

Art thou all these ? — Thou canst not, dai*’st not speak ; 
Thou art not His. Oh, wherefore art thou not ? 

Thou art not happy ! ’Tis thy chosen lot. 

Thou seekest happiness on thorny ground, 

AVhere it was never — never shall be found. 

Say, though amidst the maddening crowd awhile, 

The faithless tongue may jest, the false lip smile, 

Like the cold sparkling of eternal snow 
Conceal they not the wntry waste below ? 

Did ne’er in silence sigh thy sickening breast 
For something more than all it yet possest. 

Despise, abhor the selfish, sensual ttirorig, 

Whp dance with thee vain pleasure’s path along. 

And think, with anguish think, did soitow rend", 

Did fortune fly thee, that thou hast no friend ? 

Alas, thy lonely bosom never proved 
The bliss of loving and of being loved. 

Behold the source and centre of thy woe ! 

For love alone is happiness below. 

Not love of self — no, God himself hath shewn 
It was not good for man to be alone ; 

Not earthly love — that spark of grosser fire. 

Which glares to injure — shines but to expire ; 

But love, which in its holy roimd shall bind 
Domestic bliss — God, Nature, and Mankind. 

Love is to all most needful ; — Olives there one — 

Search every clime beneatii the circling sun — 

W'ho hath not, to himself perchance unknown, 

One thought that links some bosom to his own ? 

And, if cut off from every human tie, 

In Nature’s tribes we seek society. 

Mark the poor shepherd-boy ; he, all day long 
CompelFd to watch the gi*azing fleecy throng, 

From the whole flock his favourite singles out, 

Wilt knows his voice and follows him about, — 

Takes from his proffer’d hand the choicest green, 

And slumbering on his knee its head will lean* 

See the lone captive : his affections bend 
To court a bird, or spider, as a friend ; 

Yes, He, who best must know what most will aid 
The happiness of those Himself hath made, 

Display’d his richest bounty, when his rod 
Inscribed the mandate, ** Thou shalt love thy God.” 
'l^ese simple words with deepest awe behold. 

Earth’s plainest surface bides the mine of gold : 

View them, as he who stands in solemn dream 
Beside the birth-place of some giant stream. 

See from Aeir source all mortid blessings flow, 
bee in their depths the cure of mortal woe ! 


[Aug- 
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From Love we fell — Love onlv can restore 
The dorious image which at first we wore. 

And bring earth’s wanderers to their home above 
In God’s similitude — for God is love. 

To this His Spirit shall our spirit mould, 

‘While, touch’d by prayer, the gates of Heaven unfold. 
Fresh from the sun the light each morn is given ; 

Then let thy soul seek daily light from heaven. 

Sleep nigHlly doth the body’s strength repair ; 

Thus bathe thy spirit in the fount of prayer, 

And, while to God thy heart and knee shall bend. 

Let these poor words, or words like these, ascend* 

“ O God ! Creator ! who didst frame mankind 
In the bright likeness of thy reasoning Mind ; 

O God ! Preserver ! who thy life didst pour 
To lift our being wlience it fell before ; 

0 God ! Restorer I whose serene control 
Renews the blotted legend of the soul ; 

Help me to lay my heart upon thy shrine ; — 

Thus made, thus rescued, 1 am doubly thine ! 

Nor led by fear, nor selfish hope of good, 

O’ercome by love, entluaH’d by gratitude. 

On all its powers my spirit fain would call. 

And to Thy service dedicate them all I 

Thy countless mercies, O may memory ti'ace. 

And ever yield to Thee its dearest place ! 

May Hope exulting wing to Thee her flight. 

Gaze on Thy face, and live amidst Thy light; 

Witli Faith, who scorning all the wealth of kings, 
Draws more from shadows than the world from things. 
Let Reason mark the wonders of Thy power 
In every blade of grass, or bud, or flower. 

Love conquers Fear ; yet still let Fear attend. 

But only tremble lest my deeds offend! 

Bid Joy quaff rapture where her Source appears. 

And Grief dissolve in penitential tears I 
Oh, save me from myself! A lurking foe 
Rebels within, and hurls my thoughts below ! 

1 cannot mount to Thee ! Debased, o’erthrown. 

All will, all power, 1 ask from Thee alone ! 

The good Thou givest, in its birth confirm. 

And change my being in its inmost germ I 
Then let no thought unnucstion’d come or part. 

But be Thyself the waraer of my heart! 

From fancied clearness, purge my darkling sight. 

And drag beguiling Selfishness to light! 

O, aid me hourly I Lead my lingering mind 
From love of Thee to love of all mankind. 

Of Nature’s every tribe ; — Ob, bid me see 
Thyself in every thing, and all in Thee !” 
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Lieutetumt Spencer Moggridge^ to his Aunt Dorothea Moggridge, 

[We owe many apologies to the author of the following article, which has 
been in our possession upwards of six months. By soihe unaccountable 
mistake it had got into the Balaam-Box, where it might liave continued still 
longer to ** waste its sweetness on the desert air,” but for a recent gaol de- 
livery, by which ipauy of its brothers in misfortune were committed to the 
iiames. We have now great pleasure in presenting it to the public, and 
trust that our old corrcs[)ondent will accept this true statement as an excuse 
for the unintentional delay which has taken place. C. N.] 


The devil ! So Harriet is married ! 
Married to a rosy Warwickshire par- 
son, redolent of tithe ])ig and tobacco 
smoke, and absolutely mistress for 
life of a snug parsonage of two sto- 
ries, with a green door in the centre, 
and windows on either flank, taste- 
fully set forth with beaupots of mig- 
nonette ! What ! that Harriet whose 
eye was so keenly sensitive to the 
splendours' of scarlet and embroi- 
dery, who loved the art nnlitary — if 
not for its own sake, at least for that 
of its professors— and to whose en- 
thusiastic imagination a rcciuitiiig 
captain appeared a being only a little 
lower than the angels! — who be- 
wailed with indignation more clamor- 
ous and bitter die iniquitous order 
which denuded the subaltern^s shoul- 
der of its bullion and invested it with 
paltry fringe ‘f And this fair being — 
oh ! proclaim it not in Askelon ! — is 
now married to a parson^ — a man of 
black, — mere commonplace reader 
of lessons and homilies, undignified 
by even the extrinsic virtue of an 
army chaplaincy! Why, my good 
aunt, I remember when the very 
sight of a redcoat — ay, even that of 
a militiaman — was enough to disor- 
der the w^e economy of her pul- 
sations, aira t declare she once abso- 
lutely confessed to me, that perhaps 
the happiest night of her Hfe was 
one in whiidi she dreamed of dan- 
cing four sets with a Mtgor of dnu 
goons. Poor Harriet I Toherap^v- 
son of fifty-five, with seven chopping 
children to bmn with, must indeed 
have been a forlorn hope, accepted 
only when, after some lustres of un- 
productive flirtation, the men of tags 
and epaulettes were found unattam- 
able, and not an ensign had become 
immeshed in her tofls. Nay, I do 


verily believe, that liad a drum-major 
oilered, even at the church-door, dhe 
would have braved fate and the d\)(*- 
tor, and consoled herself, under every 
misfortune, with the proud thought 
of being married to a sta ff ofliccr ! 1 
will now change the subject. Yet 
oiler her, 1 beg of you, my kind re- 
gards, and w'arm wishes that she may 
prove ancestress of a battalion. 

Your melancholy account of the 
death of poor Tompkins, though given 
with all due pathos, I cannot say lias 
materially impaired my tranquillity. 
Well, Tompkins is dead ; 1 am sorry 
for him, hut iny digestive powers 
have not suflered oil his account. 
Low diet, my good aunt, is a won- 
derful antidote to extravagance of 
sympathy. You may cull this unfeel- 
ing if you please ; but only consider, 
I beg of you, whether a mail like my- 
self, compelled to rough it out on 
ration beef and aqua ardente — 1 wish 
you could but taste them ! — can he 
expected to feel very deeply for an 
apoplectic gentleman in ids ()4thyear, 
found dead in his chair, when laud- 
ably engaged in the discussion of his 
second bottle. Had 1 never left home, 
it is possible my feelings might have 
been as mucii excited as your own ; 
but since 1 commenced campaigner, 
1 have become too familiar with 
Death to leani of his proceedings in 
any ordinary case with inconvenient 
vehemence of emotion. Those who 
never encountered liim, may talk of 
death as they please, but, believe me, 
he is but a nine days’ wonder at best 
— a bugbear for grown gentlemen 
with comfortable establishments and 
well- stocked cellars. He is an actor 
— not a well-graced one, certainly — 
each of whose appearances on the 
stage is al$teiided with less effect than 
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the preceding. Yet, ill favoured as 
ho may be, look him boldly in tlie 
face, and you will find him less fright- 
ful than you imagined ; muster cou- 
rage to beard him, and his terrors are 
gone for ever. Thus has it been with 
me, who make no preteusion to a 
larger share of courage than my 
neighboursr Though a young soldier. 
Death and I have been thrown in 
each other’s way too often not to have 
formed something of an nccpiaint- 
ance ; Jiiid this 1 must say for him, 
that, within the scope of my own per- 
sonal experi«mco, he has always con- 
ducted himself like a gentleman. 

So much for the news (‘oiitmiicd 
ill your letter, and my dilation on it 
at such length may be taken as a sign 
that 1 have nothing of any very seri- 
ous imjiortance to conimuiiicate. 
True.*, we liave had a good deal of 
fighting, but no v<‘ry stiff work after 
ail. Stay — what am 1 saying ? Tjike, 
in contradiction to it, the following 
narrative of the brilliant conduct of 
our regiment at El Bodoii. 

Early in September, our brigade 
crossed the. Agueda by a ford about 
a league frohi Puente Guinaldo, 
where Lord Wellington had esta- 
blished his head-(]uarters. We halt- 
ed in the large village of Kobleda, 
and remained there about three 
weeks — n(»t a disagreeable interlude, 
1 assure you, in the drama of the cam- 
paign. During tliat period we recei- 
ved no molestation from the enemy, 
and for once, at least, the lines had 
fallen to us in pleasant places, lloble- 
da, being at some distance from the 
main roads, had suflered less than its 
neighbours from hostile inroads, and, 
embosomed amid the green hills, it 
reminded me of some of those quiet 
and rural villages which arc occasion- 
ally met with in the pastoral districts 
of the south of Scotland. 

Till our arrival at Robleda, we had 
enjoyed no opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the amusements and 
social habits of the Spanish people. 
We then did so; and surely never 
w^as there a more simple, innocent, 
and light-hearted set of beings than 
those peaceful rustics among wliom 
wc sojourned. At evening the whole 
population jioured forth into the 
market-place, where the voices of 
young maidens were heard chanting 
their national melodies, and many 
light feet kept time to die sound of 


the guitai*, and the clink of castanets. 
Our wants were here abundantly sup- 
plied ; the markets of different sorts 
were excellent, and provisions cheap, 
for these primitive traffickers had not 
yet learned the arts of fraud and ex- 
tortion, ill which the presence of a 
British army generally initiates the 
natives. In short, we were all par- 
tial to the inliabitants of Robleda, and 
General Colville, as a mark of his sa- 
tisfaction at our reception, directed 
the bands of the different regiments 
to play every evening, and regale the 
unsophisticated ears of the rustic au- 
dience with more erudite, though, to 
my feeling, less beautiful music, than 
that of the wild and simple melodies 
of their native land. 

Notwithstanding all these af/remens^ 
the ])lace was unhealthy. Why, it 
would he difficult to say. Tlie na- 
tives were robust and vigorous, — the 
air seemed pure and bracing,— there 
were in the neighbourhood no 
iiiarsbes of any kind to mingle poi- 
son in the atmospliere, and the water 
used by the troops was as line as any 
that ever trickled from the rock. Yet 
the ague was abroad, and made sad 
work among all ranks. The parades 
grew daily thinner, and the hospitals 
more crowded, till at length in our 
corps alone we had actually seven 
officers and ninety men hors de com- 
hat. Of these seven I was one. You 
have never had the ague, my dear 
aunt, and, 1 thank heaven, are not 
likely to have it. Refresh your ima- 
gination, tlierefore, with the follow- 
ing picture of the sufferings of a gen- 
tleman afflicted nith a Tertian, and if 
the adage of the poet be true— 

** He best enri jmiiit them who has felt 
them most,” 

the delineation will be graphic 
emough. 

Let it be taken for granted that 
the intended sufferer is of hale con- 
stitution, strongly and symmetrical- 
ly made, of saline complexion, 
with greatfacilitiesdf digestion; yet 
so laudably abatemioua as seldom to 
exceed his tenth tuml^ler. Well, this 
gentleman— myself, for example — in 
the full and vigorous dificharge of all 

self, on sdme foreign, when 
cantering idbiig the road, or busily 
enraged at home in writing a letter 
tonia paople, turning most inexpli- 
caWy cold. If Ip the latter predica- 
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ment^ he seizes the bottle of cogniac 
>— seldom far distant — and fortifies 
his interior works with a bumper, 
but with no beneficial result. Sur- 
prised at this, he attributes his feel- 
ings to the coldness of the weather, 
draws closer to the fire, and exposes 
his back settlements to the full radi- 
ation of the heat Alas ! tlie current 
in his veins is too sluggish to be thus 
stimulated, and while the portion of 
his person nearest the flatne enjoys 
temperature of Bombay, he feels 
as if the more distant ones had been 
transported to Iceland or Kamschat- 
ka. 

His troubles go on increasing. Hib 
skin, at o^cr times smooth as a gen- 
tleman’s should be, becomes rough 
as that of a goose. His teeth chatter ; 
his flesh creeps ; his limbs refuse 
their oflice, and he who never shook 
with fear in the hour of danger, yields 
to an uncontrollable impulse, and 
trembles like an aspen. All this time 
his throat is patched with a thirst 
which the whole waters of the Tagus 
would not allay. The bottle of cog- 
niac again rises to his thoughts, and 
he directs his servant to make him 
instanter a glass of hot grog warm 
without sugar. Unliappy man ! In 
avoiding Scylla, he runs smack on 
Charybdis. There is fever in his blood 
which the ardent spirit, at other times 
BO exhilarating and salubrious, tends 
only to increase. It indeed shortens 
the duration of the cold fit under 
which he suffers, hut only adds fuel 
to the fiery purgatory he is about to 
enter. 

A change is at length wrought in 
the character of his sensations. The 
diagnostics of his disorder undergo a 
mutation unaccompanied by relief. 
His blood passes rapidly from zero 
to boiling temperature, or rather his 
arteries seem filled with the molten 
lead, and he goes, or, more properly 
speaking, is carried, to bea, by his 
servant, who congratulates himself 
on his good fortune in serving a mas- 
ter whose weight does not exceed 
twelve stones and a half. Bi bed, 
however, matters only get worse, 
and he writhes for several hours in 
a fever HO violent, that less than two 
days of it would inevitably prove fa- 
tal to the strongest man alive. At 
Imffth, the fit, having reached its 
crMs, gradually declines. His skin 
ii bedewed by copious penpiradon. 


and the throbbing of his pulse be- 
comes less like the strokes of a sledge 
hamnier. He at length falls asleep, 
dreams of all imaginable hoiTors-« 
such as being tried by a court-mar* 
tial, and disgracefully cashiered— 
being run through the body by the 
bayonet of a rascally sentry of his 
own company, whose post, by some 
fatuous but irresistible impulse, he 
attempted to force ; or, worst of all, 
being condemned, on false evidence, 
as a deserter, with the alternatives— 
almost equally odious — of being shot 
with all due formality, or recei\ ing 
pardon, coupled with the conditiou 
of marrying Sally Biggs— a young 
lady, my dear aunt, of whose tastes, 
habits, or pursuits, it fortunately be- 
hoves not that you should know any 
thing. By sleep, liowcver, even such 
as this, he is refreshed, and wakens 
at the precise moment when the ir- 
revocable words of the ])arsoii are 
about to make Sally an honest woman^ 
at the expense of one wlio is for from 
admitting the equity of the retribu- 
tion. The fever has left his blood, 
and he calls lustily for his servant to 
arrange the implements of his toilet. 
He is weaker, indeed, but in otlier 
respects as well as l>efore the attack, 
and remains so till precisely 1)ie 
same hour on the lliird day, when 
he is condemned to a renewal of the 
sufferings 1 have attempted to de- 
scribe. But of this enough, and more 
than enough. 1 will now, according 
to promise, go on witli my narrative. 

Vv ell, after leading for three weeks 
a quiet, and, but for the ague, not an 
uncomfortable life, at Rohleda, on 
Uie forenoon of the 2^d of Septem- 
ber we recei\ ed the order to march. 
On the day previous, it had been re- 
ported among the natives that the 
enemy were in force at Salamanca; 
but as such rumours were seldom to 
be depended on, the one in question 
met with less credence than it de- 
served. About two o’clock, there- 
fore, of the same day, we found our- 
selves rather suddenly route, and, 
fording the Agueda, we soon learned, 
from various authentic sources, that 
Marmont and his army were already 
in the neighbourhood of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, only two leagues off. The 
n^ht following was one to be mark- 
ed with a blacK stone, in the tablets 
of my life. The billet allotted to four 
of UH was a miserable shop, about 
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twelve feet square, and abominably 
dirty. The bed of the owner and his 
wife was only partially concealed by 
a tattered curtain, the sanctity of 
which obscuration, I believe none of 
us were induced to violate by the 
charms of the lady, who was abso- 
lutely the u^licist and dirtiest woman 
1 have yet encountered in the course 
of my campaigns. For myself 1 slept 
on the counter, with my portmanteau 
for a pillow ; and as my slumbers on 
BO hal'd a bed were naturally some- 
what restless, 1 had the misfortune 
to roll oif in the night, to the consi- 
derable bodily injury of our worthy 
adjutant, who lay, extended in his 
blanket, on the floor beneath, and 
who was utterly unprepared for the 
descent of a body so ponderous as 
that of your worthy nephew. As for 
the owner of this wretched liovel, 
both he and his rib were astir the 
whole niglit, in dismal apprelumsion 
of being robbed, tliough of what ar- 
ticle of value certainly could not be 
determined by any inspection of tiie 
premises. Indeed, I have always re- 
marked in Spain, that wherever we 
halted for a single night, the Patrono 
or his better half kept a strict watch 
on all the motions of their inmates, 
even when their dwellings contained 
nothing in any form of wealth or 
garniture, which could tempt the 
poorest of mankind to an involuntary 
transgression of the Tenth C'oiuniand- 
meut. 

Well, the night passed slowly and 
miserably, and no sooner had the 
ey light of morning begun to peer 
rou^h the windows, than we sal- 
lied forth to exchange for the free 
air of heaven the close and polluted 
atmosphere whi(!li for so many hours 
we had been condemned to inhale. 
We were anxious also to collect as 
much intelligence as possible, for it 
had been dark night when we reached 
our quarters, and we yet knew nothing 
of the general motions of the army. 
After roaming for some time about the 
streets, vainly requesting news from 
men as ignoi'ant as oursdves, v\'e ob- 
served a dra^joon, Ivithdi-awii sabre, 
standing sentinel near a small chapel, 
on an eminence which commanded 
a full view of Ciudad Rodrigo. We 
immediately assailed him witli our 
questions, but the man was an ass, 
and nothing could be got out of him 
but an assurance tbot the enemy had 


not yet appeared in the distance. 
We learned, however, from the na- 
tives, that Marmont was already in 
the city, and that his infantry was 
hourly coming up. Under these cir- 
cumstances we knew that an attack 
might be expected, and experienced 
all that anxiety, mingled with exhi- 
laration, which generally moves the 
bosoms of men in sucfi circumstances. 

About one o’clock, the brigade re- 
ceived orders to march, and we mo- 
ved about two miles nearer to the 
city, and halted for an hour, during 
which the Paymaster, as usual, on 
the twenty-four til of the month, 
made his muster, seAoti les riffles. 
We tiien returned to our former 
quart(‘rs, and passed a night of dis- 
comfort as great as the preceding. 
Our only anxiety was, that the ene- 
my might move, in order to escape 
from the miserable hovel, in which, 
by the chances of the service, we 
had been condemned to And a local 
habitation. Yes ; a soldier, it must 
be owned, is occasionally something 
of a selfish being. I do believe, 
that intelligence of the slaughter of 
tliousands would have cost myself 
or my three companions less uneasi- 
ness than did the prospect of being 
.condemned for a night or tw'o to 
tlie occupation of tliis abominable 
quarter. 

Marmont, on the present occasion, 
was so obliging as to concede the 
object of our wishes. An hour be- 
fore daylight, a loud knocking was 
liem-d at our door, wdiich we speedily 
ascertained to proceed from the or- 
derly man of the company, who came 
with orders for the orticers instantly 
to get ready, and the baggage to be 
loaded without signal ot drum or 
bugle. In our circumstances, over- 
sleepinffwas out of the question, and 
portmanteaus being duly packed, we 
rallied forth from our miserable ho- 
vel ; and the battalion being speedi- 
ly formed, we marched instantly to 
the alai'in post. There we joinea the 
remainder of the brigade, and sub- 
sequently advanced to a height in 
front of the village, which command- 
ed a complete view of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, the object to which our eyes 
were turned widi natural anxiety. 
Night was frat veering into day as 
we reached it. The sun rose majes- 
tically behind the city, illumining its 
dark towera with a fiood of splen- 
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dour, as lie held on liis course to- 
WRi'ds tlie zenitli. JVotliin^ could be 
iioer ; but our attention was speedi- 
ly diverted tVoni siicli matters, by 
pcrceiviii" that all tlic roads leading 
from Ciiidad llodrigo, towards the 
frontiers of Portugal, werQ covered 
wit.Ii the enemy. Our brigade form- 
ed the right of tlie line, and tiiougli 
the enemy wer(‘ yet five miles dis- 
tant, from our (»levat(‘d ])ositioii we 
commanded a fine view of this move- 
ment. I certainly never Avitiiessed 
any speetacle more grand and im- 
pressive. Their masses came on in 
the most imposing order and rc'gii- 
larity, with the brazen helmets of 
their jjieavy cavalry glitl(‘riiig very 
glorloAlsly in the suiisliine. While 1 
^azed on them, my sclioolboy leani- 
inir came back on me, and 1 thought 
of the Roman legions, — but not long, 
for IavcII knew that the legions 1 be- 
held Avere not invincible as those. 

AVhatever the course of my reflec- 
tions on the scen(‘ before nu* might 
have been, they wen* cut short by 
the appearaiK'c of Lord Wellington, 
Avho just then rode up, and passing 
through our regiment, tluMi formed 
in opeu column of companies, call(»d 
loudly for General Colville, The 
General soon came up at full speed, 
and Lord Wellington remained for 
a minute or two — certainly not more 
— regarding the enemy, Avitliout the 
aid of the telescope, though an or- 
derly Avas ill attendance AAuth that 
instrument, and its tripedal sup- 
port During this brief period. In* 
appeared to have formed liis reso- 
lution as to our destination, for en- 
quiring Avliat regiments Avere there, 
and being told the 5tb, 77th, 8:3d, 
and 94tb, he directed General Col- 
A'ille to proc43od Avifh the 5th and 
77th to a height at some distance on 
the left, Avhichr completely command- 
ed a road leading from Ciudad Rod- 
rigo to Fuentes Guin^ldo; As for 
us, Avc were directed to commence 
our march in the same direction, 
AA'hen the advanced detachment of 
^ tiir Ijrigade should have reached a 
certain point of their progress^^ 

At length we too moved off, I hope 
in such order as to give the enemy, 
who witnessed all our motions, a 
good ojiinion of our discipline. At 
that interesting moment, tlierc were 
no skulkers or stragglers. Our route 
Uy across a deep raAine, the ascent 


on the farther side of Avhich Avas so 
steep and difficult, that though the 
troops moved Avith all possible ala- 
crity, neai’ly an hour elapsed behire 
AVC succeeded in croAvning the sum- 
mit of the lieiglit. The object of tJiis 
movement was to bring the enemy 
as iinicli as possible on our right, as 
tlie route of retreat on Guinaldo lay 
mitirely on the left. 

On r(»acliiiig the apex of the ascent, 
a noAv scene opencu to us. We saw 
the groat body of the French cavalry 
close in our front, and divided from 
us only by a ravine, ready, on the 
siirnal being givt*n, to execute a 
cliarge. About half a b»ague to the 
left, we observed the other two r<*gi- 
nients of oiir brigade already under 
a lieavy cannonade from Jlie enemy, 
Avliose position along the whole ex- 
tent of the line Avas divided from 
ours by the ravine already mention- 
ed. "J'he spcct:n‘l(‘ in this quarter, 
however, became soon lJp^orc interest- 
ing. The two regiments, though 
posted on a height of difh cult ascent, 
were idiarged very gallantly by a 
large body of cavalry, Who succeed- 
ed in driving the Portuguese gunners 
from their posts. Tliis was awkward, 
but a volley from the 5tli regiment 
repaired all. Many of the enemy 
fell, and the .>lb, advancing Avith the 
bayonet, drove them bark in great 
coufiisioii across the ravine. 

It Avas not, however, the intention 
of Lord Wellington to give battle in 
the position avc liad asMimed ; and 
tlie aifferent divisions bad received 
orders to fall back, Avhon pressed by 
the enemy, to Guinaldo. There, a 
ridge of coiiinianding ground had 
been Htrengtlieiied by fieldworks and 
intrenchments, and on that ground 
Lord Whdlington had detmanined to 
keep Marmoiit at hay, should it be 
found necessary for bis purposes. 
We iiad scarcely, therefore, enjoyed 
the pleasant spectacle of the severe 
check given to the enemy’s cavalry 
by the cliarge gf the 5th, when we 
a^in found ouHadves in motion to- 
Avai'ds our left, retreating on Gui- 
naldo. 

You already know that our bri- 
gade formed the extreme right of the 
army, and, when put in motion, we 
of course formed the rear of the 
column. We moved on in squares 
of battalion — a squadron of the 1 1th 
Lig^t Dragoons^ and another of the 
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iBt German Hussars^all the cavalry 
we had in this quarter — skiriniHhiiig 
with great gallantry along the flanks 
of our line of inarch. But it was im- 
possible that so small a body could 
make head against the vast masses of 
the enemy’s horse whieh now c‘ame 
on. In a faw minutes, their leading 
squadrons were within an hundred 
yards of us, and in a IVav more, our 
three weak battalions, the 83(1, 94th, 
and 9th Portuguese, were completely 
Hurroundi^d. At this interesting — 
nay, tliat is not strong enough — this 
awful inouKUit, Ave. had no officer at 
our head, on wliose talent, prompti- 
tude, or exiierienee, it tvas possible 

to rely. Major was a brave man, 

but iitUM’ly d(‘void of all other attri- 
butes of a gifted (•oinniaiKhu*. How- 
ever, on th(» present occasion, Ave had 
no cause to complain of him. He 
addressed tin*, men in the naLi\e Do- 
ric of his country — the major is a 
Scotchman— ^old them to take good 
aim, and not to wasle their “ pou- 
ther and 1 doubt if ( a^sar himself, 
in such circumstances, could hav(‘ 
said any thing much more to tlie pur- 
pose. 

In this manner did we move for 
the space of two miles, siirrouiided 
by upwards of forty b(|iiadrons of 
horse, avIio executed repeated and 
desperate charges on our B(|uares. 
Ill every one ot these they Avere re- 
pulsed. Men of iron could not have 
awaited tlieir enemy more firmly and 
steadily. On came the French ca- 
valry, like successive Avaves of the 
ocean, to be broken on the rock of 
brave hearts and strong arms, Avhich 
we opposed to their jirogress. One 
tremendous charge 1 remember. It 
was made by a battalion of C-uiras- 
siers, fiue-looking men, and bravely 
caparisoned. At some distance avc 
gave them a volley, but this bad uot 
the effect of checking their progress. 
At length they reached the harrier of 
bayonets, on which, by another yard 
of advance, they niuH have been im- 
paled, and, diverging in their course, 
they galloped round the sipiarc, en- 
countering tlie fire of each face, vain- 
ly looking for an aperture by whicli 
they might dash through our ranks. 
Repulsed in all their efforts, they at 
length retired, leaving ' the ground 
covered with the bodies of men and 
horses. 1 do believe I felt more for 
the latter than for tlie former. There 
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is something indescribably touching 
to me in the sufferings of a liorse. 
Never does a cry of pain escape from 
this noble and unrepiniug animal, 
tliat is not torn from it by ihp very 
extremity of anguish. And tfien the 
expression of eyo, and the agonized 
dilation of nostril which mark its 
countenance! — But if I go further 
into this matter, 1 shall get into the 
melting mood, and that is not my cue 
at lh(‘. present moment. 

\A ell, on AA'^e continued to march, 
I believe Avithoiit loss, though sur- 
roiiudcMl by clouds of foemen, and to 
caiTy on the simile, making a little 
tliuiider in our progress. On thatday, 
evc^y man of us Avas a cheap bargain 
to the king, to say nothing of iiiy own 
services, valued only by his majesty 
at six and sixpence a-day. But our 
situation, though honourable, Avas 
not pheasant. There was the dis- 
agreeable convittion, that a single 
coward miglil cost the loss of a bat- 
talion; for the slight(‘Kt symptom of 
confusion, or an aperture a yard 
broad, Avould have done tlie business. 
Well, on Ave inarched, but the French 
flying artillery contrived at length to 
get up, and then came a trial even 
more severe than those to which we 
had already been exposed. Their 
guns opened fire on our dense and 
croAvded squares. One shot, I re- 
iiieiiiher, swept through us, laying 
fifteen of our number prostrate in 
the dust. The other regiments were 
even less fortunate, I believe, and 
the number of their casualties Avere 
greater. But the places of our fallen 
brethren Avere immediately filled up, 
and our aspect to the* eueiiiy Avas not 
less formidable than liefore. 

Sucli Av^as our situation when vre 
were joined by tlie 88th and 45th, 
Avliich'had been dispatched by Lord 
Wellington to our support. Our 
force tlien began to be more effective, 
and tlie remainder of our retreat was 
effected in comparative security. 
Only one misfortune occurred that 
1 remember. Some ammunition 
mules, and a few stra^lers from the 
other brigades, were moving up ^ter 
their regiments the roaa to Gui- 
iialdo, on our left, apparently little 
aAvare of the near proximity of the 
French cayaJry. Your English sol- 
dier is the fdupidest brute alive. 
These nmaskulls kept lounging along 
at their leisure, and oecausc they did 
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not see en enem^ before their noses, 
never thought of looking for him on 
either flank. It seems rather odd 
that the French should Iiave thought 
it WQf th wliile to charge such boobies, 
but did so. Suddenly, about 
thirty of tlie Polisli lancers started 
from one of the French columns, and 
making a sweep on our left, at full 
speed, with the long tails of their 
horses Honting in tlie air, and red 
flags waving at the extremity of their 
lances, came ad improviso on the un- 
fortunate stragglers, who, without 
means of resistance, became the in- 
stant victims of their own stupidity. 
One man in particular I watched with 
He literally coiitinuedmarch- 
ing in ignorance of the impending at- 
tack, till pierced from behind by the 
lance of an assailant. 

Such, iny dear aunt, was the affair 
of El Bodon, not destined probably 
to make any great figure in the ga- 
zette, yet one which those engaged 
in it may be excused for relating with 
some share of pride. Last night the 
whole army, with the exception of 
the light division, still on t’other side 
of the Agueda, halted in poHitioii at 
Giiinaldo. We expected that the 
enemy would have attacked us this 
morning, but our hopes have not been 
realised. Marmont contented him- 
self with an exhibition of his force, 
which, as if for our amusement, he 
caused to perform a variety of ma- 
noeuvres in front of our position. 
Nothing could be finer. The French 
infantry went through all its evolu- 
tions with the greatest precision, and 
the movements of the cavalry, ma- 
king due allowance for the badness of 
their horses, were also laudable. In 
the meantime, what either Marmont 
or Lord Wellington intend to do next, 
we know no more than men dropped 
from the moon. A few hours, how- 
ever, will probably reveal something 
of our leader’s intentions, and as the 
post does not leave the army for a 
few days, I shall keep this letter opeib 
in hopes of having something mte- 
resting to communicate. In the mean- 
while, God bless you, my dear aunt 

October Ist.— The 26th, as I have 
already told you, passed over in un- 
broken tranquillity, unmarked on our 
Bide by the occurrence of any event 
save the arrival of the light division, 
for the safety of which very serious 

Opprehensionswereentertained. The 


case was as follows : — ^By some mis- 
take, General Ci'awford, who was 
still on t’other side the Agueda, did 
not receive orders to retreat, till all 
the other divisions had fallen back 
on Guinaldo, and feeling apprehen- 
sive that in crossing that river at 
Robleda, he might be intercepted, he 
determined to fall bade along the 
right bank of the river, not being 
aware that General Foy, then in the 
neighbourhood of Perales, midi t thus 
cut off his retreat. Lord Wellington, 
however, was aware of this, and or- 
ders were instantly dispatched to 
General Oawford, directing him to 
retrace his steps, and cross by the 
ford of Robleda. This fortunately 
was effected without opposition of 
any kind, and the light division joined 
the army on the evening of the 26th, 
Hitherto, the whole object of Lord 
Wellington’s inanmuvres had been 
to ascertain the enemy’s intention, 
and the position of Guinaldo had 
only been strengthened to serve as a 
point d'appuiy by means of which 
he might be enabled to keep out a 
strong advanced corps to the latest 
moment. But Guinaldo was in no 
respect the position in w'hich Lord 
W^ellingtou had decided on meeting 
Marmont, and the untoward absence 
of the light division had alone de- 
cided him to remain in it even for a 
day, I'lmt portion of the army, 
therefore, was no sooner out of jeo- 
pardy, than w^e found ourselves again 
in motion, followed closely by Mar- 
moDt, whose boldness seemed to in- 
crease with each successive step of 
our retrogression. During this move- 
ment, our division and General Cole’s 
formed the rear corps of the army. 
On the 27th, the enemy made a 
pow^crful attack on Aldea de Ponte, 
a village occupied by (xeneral Cole. 
The suddenness and vigour of ftis 
attack, made it at first successhil. 
The 4th division were ousted, but re- 
turning to the charge, tlie enemy in 
their turn wei^beaten back, and the 
village, in spite of all tlieir eflbrta, 
remained in our posscssiun. 

At night we continued our retreat, 
and by day-dawn, had reached a po- 
sition on the heights behind Soito, 
in which Lord Wellington had evi- 
dently resolved to offer battle. The 
ground we occupied was certainly 
strong. It extended across a sort 
of delta, formed by an inflection of 
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the Coa» which thus afforded pro- 
tection to both dankR, and prevent- 
ed the possibility of its beipg turn- 
ed. But tliis, which constituted the 
strength, constituted also the danger, 
of the position. In c'ase of defeat, 
the river in rear and Hanks beuig un- 
fordable, cut off all chance of retreat, 
so we had n^othing to look to (when, 
indeed, did a British army look to 
any thing else ?) but fighting it out 
to the last. Should the enemy suc- 
ceed in for<nng the position at any 
one point, it was all over with us, and 
1 may also say,Avith .Tohn Bull, whose 
game would have been u]), and then, 
who but Naj) ? We all kiiew, there- 
fore — those of us, at least, endowed 
with any moderate degree of mili- 
tary acu 111 eii — tliat we had nothi ng for 
it but the old proverb, “ Pull, baker, 
pull, devil and leaving the charac- 
ter of devil to the French, which 
they better deserved, we prejiared, 
in tlie former capacity, for a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull alto- 
gether. 

Whether Marmont knew this or not, 
I cannot pretend to predicate of that 
notahleA. here take <*rc‘dit for resisting 
the temptation of a pun — General, but 
this I know, that after surv eying our 
position, he did not venture to attack 
it, and fell back, it may be presumed, 
somewhat chop-fallen, when con- 
fronted by that enemy whom he had 
hitherto made every demonstration 


pf desiring to engage m pitched bat- 
tle. He naa accordingly retired to 
the neighbourhood of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo. We have been marched back 
to our former cantonments a^d so, 
my dear aunt, concludes me- 
morable campaign of 1811, the re- 
sult of which has been, to free the 
whole of Portugal from the enemy. 
What the next may bring fortli, is 
still, as the poet says, “ Far in the 
womb of time ;** but surely the annals 
of that portion of the struggle already 
past, authorizes us to look forward 
to it with hope, as to a period when 
British proAvess will enjoy fresh op- 
portunities of vindicating, against a 
barbarous and vindictive enemy, the 
pure and holy cause of freedom and 
justice. All Ave ask, is a fair field 
and no favour, in which, if by God’s 
blessing we cannot do ourselves right, 
then the best policy of England is to 
truckle to Bonaparte, and be quiet. 
But I am getting on high matters, 
and as usual in such a case, becoming 
])roBy. It is therefore high time to 
stop ; hut were it not so, O’Malley, 
my Avorthy and intelligent servant, 
has just announced that dinner, con- 
sisting of ration-beef and rice-pud- 
ding, is on the table, and truly, never 
did the voice of that trusty function- 
ary sound more musical in my ear. 
— Farewell, then, my dear aunt, and 
believe me ever, &c. 

Spencer Moggridge. 


TO LITTLE MARV. 

Till bidden, little Mary I 
To write verses upon thee ; 
rd fain obey the bidding 
If it rested but with me : 

But the Mistinesses I’m bound to, 
(Nine Ladies hard to please,) 

Of all their stores poetic. 

So closely keep the keys. 

It’s only now and then. 

By good luck as one may say. 
That Mouplet or a rhyme or two, 
Falls fairV in my way. 

Fruit forced is never half so sweet 
As that comes quite in season— 
But some folks must be satisfied 
With rhyme in 9 pite of reason. 
So, Muses ! now befriend me, 
Albeit of help so c^ary. 

To string the pearls of poesio^ 

For loveliest Little Mary. 



To Little Mary^ 

And yet, ye pa#(an Damsels I 
Not over fond am I, 

T* invoke your haughty favours^ 
Your fount of Castaly. 

Tvo sipt a purer fountain, 

Tve deck’d a holier shiiue, 

I owui a mightier Mistress — 

0 Nature ! 2Viou ni*t mine. 

And Feeling’s fount, than Castaly 

Yields waters more divine ! 

And only to that well-head. 

Sweet Mary ! I’ll resort. 

For just an artless verse or tn^o, 
Aaimplc strain and short. 

Befitting well a PUgriin 

Way-worn with earthly strife, ' 

To offer thee, young Traveller ! 

In the luorniiig track of life. 

There’s many a one will tell thee, 
’Tis all ivith roses gay — 

There’s many a one will tell thee, 
’Tis thorny all the way — 
Deceivers are they every one, 

Dear Cliild ! who thus pretend ; 
God’s ways are not unequal — 

Make Him thy trusted friend. 

And many a path of pleasantness 
lie’ll clear away for thee. 

However dark and intricate 
The labyrinth may be. 

I need not wish thee beauty — 

1 need not wish thee grace — 
Already both are budding 

In that infant form and face. 

I wit/ not wish thee grandeur — 

I u'i/t not wish thee wealth — 

But only a contented heart, 

Peace — competence — and health — 
Fond friends to love thee dearly. 

And honest friends to chide. 

And faithful ones to cleave to thee, 
Whatever may betide. 

And now, my little Mary ! 

If better things remain. 

Unheeded in m^ blindness, 
Uniioticed in strain, 

I’ll sum them up‘ wiccinctly. 

In " Englisji undefiled,” 

My Modier tonne’s best benison,— 
God bless thee-rpredpuB Cliild ! 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE FAIRIES. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

I HAVE heard a wondrous old relation. 

How the Fairies first came to our nation ; 

A tale of glamour, and yet of glee, 

. Of fervour, of love, and of mystery. 

I do itot vouch for its certain truth. 

But 1 know 1 believed it in my youth ; 

And envied much the enchanted Knight, 

Who enjoy’d such beauty and pure delight. 

1 will tell it now, and interlard it 
With thoughts with which I still regard it. 

And feelings Avith which first I heard it. 

Tlie Knight of Dumblane is a hunting gone. 

With his heg I and his ho ! and hauo ! 

And he met u merry maid alone. 

In the light green and the yellow. 

That maiden’s eyes were the pearls of dew. 

And her cheek the moss-rose opening new ; 

Her smile was the sun-blink on the brae. 

When the shower is past, and the cloud away. 

< And then her form was so light and fair. 

That it seem’d to lean on the ambient air ; 

So very blithesome and so boon. 

That the Knight was afraid it would fade too soon ; 
Mount on the ether from human ken. 

Or melt away in the breeze of the glen. 

His frame thrill’d to the very core 
When he saw that beauty stand him before. 

With the gleam of joy on her brow so meek. 

And the dimple on her damask cheek. - 
And then so ripe ivas her honey lip. 

That the wild-bee, lingering, long’d to sip ; 

And the merl came by with an eye of guile. 

For he hover’d and lighted down a while 
On the snowy veil in which she was dress’d, 

To pick the strawberries from her breast. 

0 Avas there aught below the heaven 

1 would not have done, or would not have git^en. 

To have been the Knight of Dumblane that day !— 
But ’twas better for me that 1 Avas away. 

Tlie Knight came nigh, and essay’d to speak. 

But the glamour of love was on his cheek ; 

And a single word he could not say. 

For his tongue in thirsty silence lay. 

But he dofrd his ca.p from his manly brow. 

And he boAv’d as Ioav as a knight could bow. 

Then stood with his velvet cap in hand, 

As waiting for the maiden’s command. 

Sure this was witless as could have been, 

1 cannot conceive what the Knight could mean ; 

For had 1 been tliere, in right or wrong, 

As sure as 1 sing you this song, 

1 Avould, as tlie most due respect. 

Have twined my anus around her neck ; 

And ‘sure as man e’er woo’d a maid, 

Have fow’d her in m^r shepherd plaid. 

And in token of my high r^rd. 

Have set her down on the towery sAvard, 
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And if Bome discourse had not begun. 

Either in quarrel or in fun, 

Take never a shepherd’s word again. 

And count my skill in wooing vain ; 

All this I would have done with speed— 

But for ever would have rued the deed. 

Oh, never was knight ao far o’ercome 
As he who now stood blushing and dumb 
Before this maid of the moorland brake. 

With the cherub eye and the angel make. 

At first no higher his glance was thrown 
Than the flowery beam that her foot stood on ; 

When by degrees it embraced her toe. 

But over the ankle durst not go ; 

Till at length he stammer’d out modestly, 

** Pray — madam — have you — any commands for me 
Shame fa’ the Knight I I do declare 
I have no patience with him to bear ; 

For 1 would have look’d, as a man should do, 

Fi'om the shoe-tie to tlie glancing brow ; 

Nay, from the toe’s bewitching station 
Even to the organ of veneration. 

For what avails the loveliest face, 

Or form of the most bewitching grace, 

Which on earth are made for man alone, 

If they are not to be look’d upon ? 

Yes, 1 would have look’d till my sight had rack’d, 

And the very organs of vision crack’d, 

And 1 would have sworn, as a man should sweai*, 

That 1 never saw virgin half so fair ; 

This I had done, despite all pain. 

But, ah ! I never haa done it again I 
But the maid was delighted beyond expression 
To mark the young Kni^t’s prepossession. 

And with a smile that might have given 
Some pangs even to a thing of heaven. 

She took so moving a position 
That set his soul in full ignition : 

One limb alone scarce press’d the ground. 

The other twined her ankle round ; 

Her lovely face was upward east ; 

Her sunny locks waved in the blast ; 

And really she appear’d to be 
A being divine — about to flee 
Away from this world of self and sin, 

A lovelier, holier clime to win. 

No posture with that can ever compare— 

What a mercy that I was not there ! 

But he raised his eyes as hers withdrew. 

And of her form got one full view' : 

The taper limb, the slender waist. 

The modest modd of lier virgin breast, 

The lips jwt open^ witli a amile. 

And that eye upraia^ to heaven the while ; 

The purple ware seen to entwine 
In a &ousaiid veins all Ciystalline f 
Enough I The sequenee is too true : 

For though the Kn^ht got but otie view, 

One full intbxicath^ look, 

H was more than bis fond heart could bneok ; 

For on the ground he fell as dead 

As he had fisen shot out through Ibe head* 
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Now this was rather a aad overthrow; 

I don’t think 1 would have fallen so; 

For though a lovely virgin face 
Has sometimes ptit me in piteous case. 

Has made me shed salt tears outright, 

And sol) like the wind on a winter night, 

Nay, thrown me into a burning fever. 

Yet I never just went off altogctlier; 

BuUl have reason, without a nam. 

Thankful to be— and so I am— 

That I was spared the illusive sight 
That was seen by that enchanteu Knight, 

Now it seems that the maiden to fear began 
For the life of tliat young and comely man ; 

And every art essay’d to try 
To make liim uplift his amorous eye. 

But in reality, or in mime. 

The swoon continued a weary time. 

And better liad it been if he had never 
Re-open’d his eyes, but slept for ever; 

For when next they awoke on the light of day, 
llis cheek on the maiden’s bosom lay. 

He felt its warmth new life impart, 

. And the gentle throbs of her beating heart ; 

He felt beneath his aching head, 

'I’he enchanting mould that had laid him dead; 
He felt her hand his temples chafing. 

And every tenderness vouchsafing; 

He lifted his head — he hid his face — 

And stole his cheek from that witching place; 
Yet still he cast, though disinclined, 

A longing, lingering glance behind, 
here he saw — ^but 1 dai’e not describe the view. 
For if you are a man it will kill you too; 

If you are a woman, and lovely bride. 

You will turn up your nose in disdain and piide* 
If you are not, without a frown. 

You will laugh at the Knight till you fall down; 
For true it is, when tlie Iwight had seen 
The beauteous bed where bis cheek had been. 
The blusli, and the smile, and tlm lucid vein. 

He gave one shriek, with might and i^in^ 

Then sliiver’d a space — and med again 1 
From that time forth, if 1 durst tml, 
l^nto that Knight such lu^ befell. 

As never was own’d by mortal man, 

And never was told since tales began. 

He got his wish^lt proved a dear one. 

It is an old story, and a queer one; 

But free of fear, and fi*ee of fetter. 

I’ll tell it out even to the letter — 

The wilder ’tis 1 love it the better 

We all have heard the maxim old, 

Tliat a tale of truth should aye be told; 

For nothing in nature happen cau, ^ 

That may uot a lesson prove to man : ,, , 

Now this is true: — Yet Aings, we keQ» 

Oft happen between the women and men. 

So wild, romantic, and pi;ecarious. 

So complicated^ md conktrarious ; 
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So full of paRsion and of pain. 

They scarcel^r can bear to be told again. 

Then think of love ’twixt a mortal creature. 

And a being of another nature ! 

The Knight was lost — tiiat very mom. 

Rung the last peal of his hunting horn ; 

His comrades range the mountain reign. 

And call his name, but call in vain ; 

From his hawks and his hounds he is borne away. 
And lost for a twelvemonth and a day ; 

And all that time, he lived but to prove 
The new delights and the joys of Jove— - 
His mistress, a pattern of sweetness and duty. 

And her home a palace of splendour and beauty. 

But whether it was in tlie sinful clime 
That bounds mortality and time. 

In a land below, or a land above. 

In a bower of the moon, or the star of love. 

He never could fathom or invent. 

Or the way that he came, or the way that he went; 
But lie w'eeu’d, from his love’s aerial nature, 

That she barely could be a mortal creature. 

And every night in his ears there ning 
The accents sweet of the female tongue ; 

Light sounds of joy through the dome were ringing— 
Tiiere Avas laughing, dancing, harping, singing ; 

But foot of man in the halls was none, 

Nor sound of voice but his own alone : 

While every night his beloved dame ^ 

In new array to his chamber cam.e ; ‘ 

And, save herself, by day or night, 

No other form ever met his sight. 

So ween’d the Knight ; but his mind was shaken. 
And, alas ! how far be aa'rs mistaken ! 

For love’s full overwhelming tide 
O’er the mind of man is hard to hide. 

Yet this full fraught of delirious joy. 

Without reverae and Avithout alloy, 

I would once ha\'c liked to have essay’d. 

But at last — ^I ioav 1 had been dismay’d ! 

The times soon changed, for by slow decay, 

Tlie sounds of joy Ai'ere melted away 
To a tremulous stralu of tender wailing 
Of sufferings for a former failing ; 

While sometliing Avas sung, in a plaintive key. 

Of a most mysterious tendency. 

Of beings, who were not of the earth. 

To human creatures giving birth ; 

Of seven pure beings of purity shorn. 

Of seven oabies that might be bOm, 

The nurslings of auother clime. 

By creatures' of immortal prime. 

Of the mother’s 4Hlling and more 

Of the dark micertain^ before 1 

The Knight Urn dreaded, as wen might he. 

That, tilings not as Mnn shoiila be, 

And o hearty wish rose in his mind. 

That hh'^ere at the bome he left behind. ’ 

To wish; and to hati^ in the ctnmniid ring 
Of that sweet dome, was the se1f*same thlipg ; 
hor the Knight awaken’d, as froirt a drehm, 

And he stood by the wild dnd moipi^ hfriawf,; 
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Whore first he felt the bewitching juavfet 
Of the beauteous maid at the morning hotiry 
Where he fell a victim to beauty’s diarms. 

And died of love in a virgin’s arms ! . . . 

He sought his halls ana his stately bowci y 
But a solemn stillness scem’^d to lour 
Around his towers and tuiTcts high : 

His^favourite hound would not conic nigh. 

But kept aloof with a murmuring growl, 

And a terror his heart could not control ; 

For he prick’d up his cars, and snuff’d die wind. 
Though he heard his master’s voice behind. 

Then fled with his bristles of dread unfurl’d. 

As from a thing of another world. 

And every maiden, and every man, 

Away from their master in terror ran ; 

While his aged mother, in weeds of wo, 

Conjured him solemnly to go 

Back to his gi*ave, and his place of rest ! 

For her mind with terror was sore oppress’d. 

But there he remain’d, and once again 
Was hail’d as the true Knight of Duniblane. 

But, oh ! how changed in every feature. 

And all the vehemencies of his nature. 

As if an eagle from cliffs above 

Had been dianged into a plaintive dove ; 

From a knight of courage and of glee. 

He was grown a thing of perplexity, 

Absent and moping, puling, panting, 

A vacant gibe, anof the heart awantiiig : 

Earth had no pleasures for his eye, 

AVhen he thought*of the joys that were gone by. 
This to some natures may be genial. 

Or, as a failing, counted venial ; 

For me, I Judge the prudent way. 

Let past time^ave been what it may, 

Is to make the most, wdth thankful mind. 

Of that which still remains behind. 

The Knight lived on as scai*ce aware, 

How long I neither know nor cai-c, 

Till at the last, one lovely morn, 

The fairest lady that ever was born 
Came into his bower wltli courtesy bland. 

And a lovely boy was in either hand ; 

Two tiny elves alike, not less 
Than twin flowers of the wilderness. 

** Thou art niy lord, my own true knight. 
Whose love was once my sole delight. 

Oh, I recall— how can I not ? — 

That morning never to be forgot. 

When i met thee first with horn and hound 
Upon the moor tp the bunting bound, . 

When thy steed like lightning fled awAy, . 

And thy staghpund hovi^rd and would not s^y ; 
Thou stolest tbe heart that never liad birtn* , 

The heart of a lieing not of Uiis earth : ^ 

And what ipmpre, that heai t to wring, . 

The virtue of nn immortal thing. . 

Dost thou owp those babes in the gohVfmd green, 
The loveliest twins that the world lias see^ i 
Wilt thou here apliuiowledge us as Hmst 
Or bear the brunt of oUr malison V* 
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Then the Knight shed tears of joy apace 
At seeing again that lovely face ; 

And his heart with love was sore oppress’d 
As he folded the fair dame to his breast : 

« Thou art my lady love,** said he, 

" And I never loved another but thee I” 

** Alas, how blind are earthly eyea 
To those that are lighted by other skies, 

By other breezes, untainted by sin. 

And by other spirits that dwell wi^in. 

Well i^ht thy raptures of pleasures be 
Sublimed by creatures such as we 
The lady said with an eye of shame. 

When enter'd another most comely dame, 

As like to the first as she could be. 

As like as cherries on the same tree ; 

W''hile hanging on either hand were seen 
Two lovely babies in gold and green. 

** Thou ai*t my own true lord and love,” 

The second said, ‘‘ and thou wilt approve 
This dear love-token, I changed with thee. 

When sitting in the bower upon thy knee.” 

The Knight acknowledged the token rare. 

And flew to embrace his lady fair ; 

But remembrance came with a thrilling pain. 

That instead of a lady he now had twain. 

And instead of two babies of beauty and grace, 

There were four all looking him in thi^£^. 

He stood like a statue, of sense bere$^<%;; 

He look’d to the right and then to the 
But one from the other he could ]|ot know. 

They were both the same, and yet there were two. 

While thus he stood prepared for shrift, 

Bi came a third — a fourtn — ^a fifth — 

A sixth — a seventh ! All round they stand. 

And each had a baby in either hand, — 

And each had her love-tokens to display, 

Which the Knight acknowledged without delay. 

But bow that maid he met on the hill. 

And loved so dearly, and loved her still. 

Had thus the powers of nature outdone. 

And multiplied into twenty and one — 

Why, that was more than he could believe. 

Than his head could frame, or his heart conceive ; 

And still he cast his eye to the door. 

Distrustful that there were not more. 

His lady mother at length attended. 

And her courtesies were with wonder blended. 

To see such beauty in such array, 

Seven dames all lovely as moms of May, 

With fourteen babies in a ring. 

And all like the children of a Icing; 

And she laid on her son her ^uick behests, 

To tell her the quality of their guests. 

Why, nmiher, ’tis strange as strange can be, 

And ^t it is truth 1 tell to uiee. 

That all^ese dames of beauty so bright, 

Claim me for their own true lord ana knight ; 

^sy, and I may not deny it neither. 

And all these cldldren cSU me fattier. 

But I swear by my vovfe of mom itnd evdi^ 

And 1 swear before the ttitone Of Heaven, 
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That I never knew of daughter nor bod« 

Nor of a love save only one ; 

There is glamour abroad in moor and glen. 

And enchantment in all the walks of men.” 

" Why, son, it has often been told to me> 

That you never could learn to multiply. 

Your bold advancement now 1 greet; 

It is^practice that makes the man complete.” 

This* said, the dame with a sullen smile. 

And a gloom upon her brow the while ; 

For she soon perceived by dint of lore, 

That the seven weird sisters stood her before, 

Who had dwelt in enchanted bower sublime, 

From the ages of an early time. 

Condemn’d for an unhallow’d love 
Endless virginity to prove. 

And endless longings for bliss to be, 

In their palace of painful luxury. 

Unless a mortal knight should fall 
In their love-snares, and wed them all. 

And for all this numerous comely birth, 

She knew that her son was lost to earth. 

And perchance would be caught in enchantment^ thrall, 

And lost to heaven — the worst of all. 

“ My son,” she said, ** since so it be 
That all this comely progeny 
Are here acknowledged to be thine. 

Before they can be received as mine, 

I have loclr4 the doors, the gates, and all 
And here %^in this stately ball 
They shall kneel before a sacred sign, 

And be christen’d by a name divine.” 

Then a shriek arose from the lovely train, 

W^as never heard such a yell of pain. 

Till the gorgeous deling that glow’d o’erhead 
Was shiver’d like an autumn reed. 

And the images all prostrate lay. 

And the casements of the tower gave way. 

And the lovely train, all three by three. 

Walk’d forth in beauty and in glee ; 

While many a glance they cast behind, 

As they trode the billows o( the wind ; 

For they danced as lightly through the air 
As if heaved on the gilded gossamer. 

That play’d with a soft and silent motion, 

Like the gentlest swell that woos tiie ocean ; 

And many an eye beheld them fly, 

And heard this plaintive melody : 

Now we are free, now we are free, 

We seven sisters now are free, 

To fly where we long have wish’d to be ; 

And here we have Uiese babies of ours,. 

To dwell within our shady bowers, 

And play their pranks in the moonlight deB, 

With the human beings they love so well ; 

For O, they are babies of marvellous birt^. W 
They are neither of heaven nor yet of eiralt 
And whether tliey Will live tiU lime be done. 

Or fade away in a beam of the sun, 

Or mount on ihe pohu* k^eights sublime, 

And to worlds of uhknown (^lendour ^ 
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Ib a mystery which no eye can pierce . 

But His, the Lord of the universe : 

But tills wc know, that above or below, 

By the doors of death they shall never go. 

" Adieu, our sweet little babies, for ever ! 

Blithe be your, lives, and sinful never ; 

You may play your pranks on the wicked and wild, 

But wrong not virtue’s sacred child, — 

So shall your frolics be lightsome and boon 
On the bridge of the rainbow or beam of the moon ; 

And so shall your loves in tlie bridal bowers 
Be sweeter still than your father’s and ours. 

And the breezes shall rock you to soft repose 
In the lap of the lily or breast of the rose. 

And your beauty every eve renew 

As you bathe your forms in the; fragrant dew. 

That stands a heavenly crystal bell 
In the little dew'-cup’s lovely w’ell ; 

Your drink be the haze on the moonlight rill. 

And your food the odour which flowers distil, 

And never let robes your forms adorn . 

That are not from the web of the raii^^ shorn, 

* Or the purple and green that shines aAv . 

In the breast of the eastern harvest star ; 

And then shall you ride o’er land and o’er tide. 

O’er cloud, and o’er foam of the firmament wide, 

O’er tree and o’er torrent, o’er flood and o’er flame, 

And The Fairies shall be your earthly name : 

In joy and in glee your revels shall be. 

Tin a day shall arrive that we darkly forelMie; 

But note you w^hen these times conimence. 

And prepare for your departure hence. 

“ When the psalms anu the prayers are nightly heard 
From the mossy cave or the lonely sward ; 

When the hunters of men rise with the sun. 

And pursue their game till the day be done ; 

And the mountain burns have a purple stain 
With the blood of men in the moorland slain ; 

And the raven croaks in the darksome cloud. 

And the eagle yells in the heavens aloud, 

We you command, with heart and hand, 

To leave the links of fair Scotland. 

Away! dismiss ! and seek for bliss 
In a happier, holier sphere than this ! 

“ Sweet babies, adieu ! and may you never rue 
The mingled existence w^e leave to you. 

There is part of virtue and part of blame. 

Part of spirit and part of flame, 

Part of famy and passion fell. 

Part of heaven and port of hell. 

You are babies of bewty and babies of wonder,'' 

But fly from the cloud of the lightning and thunder. 

And keep by the moonbeam or twilight gi ey, 

For you never were made for the Hght of day. 

Long mav you amid your offspring dwell,—- 
BabieiM^t beauty, kiss and farewell I” 

The l^^t of Duinidiine from that day forth 
l^ever utter’d word, upon the earth ; 

But moved ^bout like a spirit in pain 
For certain days, tlien vanish’d again. 

And was chosen, as my old legend saysi 
The patriarch King of the ScoUM Pays, 
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With full command o'er these beings strange ; 
But his human nature never jvould change. 
Till, at the cud of a thousand moons, 

All deck’d with gai-lands and gay festoons. 

He was borne away with lament and yell. 

And paid as kane to the Prince of Hell ! 

From such uuhalloAv'd love as this, 

With all its splendour and all its bliss. 

Its end of terror and its bane. 

The Lord preserve ua all ! — Amen. 

Ai.TRivii Lakk, Juig 10, 1830. 


THE TEAK. 

1 WAS led ill a dream to the gate of the Upper Heaven, and I saw many 
sights on which I must be silent ; and 1 heard many sweet sounds, like the 
voices of angels, hymning to their lyres. And the serimh Uriel \vas with 
me, for he is the regent of the sun, and the conductor of errant sojourners 
through the paths of Infinity. And the light of Heaven dazzled mine eyes 
long before I reached ^glorious portal ; and 1 must have sunk beneath its 
InsuiTerable splendour, had not the angel shaded me with his ambrosial 
wings, and touclied mine eyes with balm of amarant, which only grows in 
Heaven. And when he touclied them with this balm, I felt them strength- 
ened, and I could gaze undazzled on any part of the bright Kingdom save 
one ; and I asked Uriel the cause of this surpassing light, and he said it was 
the light of the Sanctuary. And, lo ! at the gate of Heaven stood a pedestal 
of jasper, and on thisjoedestal a vessel of pui*e sapphire, encircled with gold 
— ana within this v^el lay a tear, which evaporated not in the light of Hea- 
ven, but remained the same for ever. And 1 said unto the angel, “ Whence 
cometh tliis tear And he answered, “ From the eye of an earth-bom 
maiden, named Leila ; if thou wouldst know more of this tear, speak to it— 
it will answer thee.” Then I marvelled, saying, " Can a tew answer ? 

“ Yea,” responded Uriel, “ this tear is not as other tears, — it hath a spirit 
within it, and a voice, for the sake of the maiden Leila by whom it w^as shed. 
Then, methinks, 1 spoke to the tear, and a voice ai ose from its bed of sap- 
phire in reply. 

BARD. 

Crystal gem of mortal birth, 

Fairer than the gems of earth. 

Was it (Srief that bade thee mount 
Upw'ards from thy coral fount ? 

Was it (^are, with dewy sigh. 

Moulded thee on Leila's eye y 

TEAR. 

Minstrel, nay, it was not Caro 
With his breath that framed me there ; 

I«ioither did I quit my fount, 

From its crystu floor to mount, 

(Like the dew on autumn's leaf,) 

By the sceptred spell of Grief. 

BAHD. 

Jewel of a midden fair, 

Was it Mirtli that brought thee tM|^ 

* Was it touch of Laughter’s spell 
That o’erflow'd thine azure w'ell 

TEAB. 

Neither Mirth invoked me here,' 

(Yet thou seest 1 am a tear,) " 

Nor Despair’s terrific dart 
Bade ipc from my fountain start ; 
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Tear like me had never birth 
Or by Sorrow or. by Mirth. 

AVhilome was my fountain dry, 

Laugliter beam’d in Leila’s eye ; 

Hound her bosom Joy was flung. 

Mirth was floating on her tongue ; 

And her step w'as gay and light. 

And lier eye was pure and bright ; 

And her soul, with Rapture fraught, 

Harbour’d no desponding thought ; 

But a vision of Distress 
Came athwai't her loveliness. 

Like a thunder-cloud in June, 

Or a mist before the moon : 

Straight tlie voice of Pity fell 
O’er her spirit, as a spell. 

And her eye distill’d a tear 
Lovelier than Grief may rear : 

Unto me the power was given 
Leila’s cause to plead in Heaven, 

For 1 have been shed upon 
Otliers’ sorrows — ^not her own. 

And I inclined my head while the voice was yet speaking ; and it seem- 
ed to come from the drop within the vessel of sapphire — and 1 knew the 
tear to be a spirit. And 1 said to Uriel, " Do all tears find their way to 
Heaven ?” But he answered, “ Nay — none but those of compassion : all 
other tears perish, as a drop of water, when they are shed ; but those of 
pity come hither, and, after sojourning for a season at the gate of Heaven, 
Jo ! some of them are changed into jewels, and hang mion the crowns of 
the archangels ; others are mingled with the fountain or benevolence, and 
tliey all plead with seraphic, tongues for those that shed them.'’ And 1 
knew from this response of the angel that there were no tears like those of 
compassion. A Modes n Pythagorean . 


THE VALE OF TINES. 

How soft is the sound of the river. 

Stealing down through the green piny vale, 
Where the sunbeams of eventide quiver 
Through the scarce stirring foliage, and ever 
The cooing dove plains out its tale; 

While the blackbird melodiously sings 
An anthem, reminding of innocent things. 

Grey Evening comes onward, and scatters 
The fires iii the western serene ; 

And the shadows of Lebanon’s daughters. 
Darkly imaged, outspread on the waters. 
Festoon’d with their outlineB of green ; 

The clouds journey past, and below 

Are reflected their masses of crimson and snow. 

Oh sweet is the vision that loses 
Present cares in the glow of tlie past ! 

As the light of Reflection reposes 
On yjmlb, with its blossoming roses. 

Ana sunshine too lovely to last : 

Sweet dtigams I that have sparkled and gone. 
Like torrents of blue over ledges of stone ! 

But why should break forth our repining 
O’er what we have loved and have lost ? 
Whether fortune be idiaded or shining. 

Our destinies bright or declining. 

Our visions accomplish’d or crost— • 
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It is ours to be calm and rOslgnM, 

Faith's star beaming clear on the night of the mind. 

When morning awoke on the ocean. 

Dim tempests were louring around : 

Yet see, with how steadfast a motion, 

As the clouds bend and glow with devotion. 

The sun his asylum hath found ! 

Twilight weeps ; and all gorgeously red 

Are the smooth sloping vale, and the tall nlountaln-head. 

Lo ! thus, when the clouds of life’s sorrow 
Have pass’d and have perish’d, tlie sky 
An added effiilgence shall borrow 
From the storms that have flown, and the morrow 
Gleam bright in eternity’s eye ; 

And the Angel of Righteousness send 

llis balm to that heart which is true to the end ! 




srNhET, AFTER RA 17 S. 

The sJiower hath drifted o’er ; the blue 
Of cloudless heaven shines softly through ; 

Still is the air, the sea is calm. 

The bright-bloom’d flowers outbreathing balm : 
And from the west, with orange ray, 

Serenely clear and calmly gay. 

The sun looks forth o’er ocean’s isles. 

O’er eaj’th and heaven, and, setting, smiles. 


Wliat though the da^ in clouds hath pass’d, 
Though drip]V<l the ram, and roar’d the blast. 
Though nioriiing’s orient flag unfurl’d 
Scarce awed the shades that dirnm’d the world, 
And fire-eyed noon’s resplendent car 
Plough’d vainly through deep mists afar — 

This scene of beauty and delights. 

And evening radiance, well recpiites 
For dreary doubts and boding gloom, 

And dreams whose dwelling was the tomb. 


The murmuring bee from flower to flow’^er 
Is roaming round the bloss’iny bower, — 

The clustering bower, wdiere jasmine wreath 
Is mix’d wdth odorous flowers ; beneath 
The creeping honeysuckle w’^caves 
Its yellow horns with ivy leaves ; 

And round about, in many a row^. 

The lilies of the valley blow, 

Upsbooting Bnow'’y bells between 
Luxuriant stems of dai'kcst green. 


How bright, how beautiful, the day 
In its calm lustre dies away. 

As if the clouds that wept the wdiile 
Now dried their tears, and turn’d to 
Down on the verdant vales of earth. 

Whose looks have changed from gloom to i 
On every blade, and Ictu, and stem, 

Of diamond drops a diadem 
Around is sprinkled, bright and clear 
As beauty’s B3rmpathi:dng tear 
When sinless sorrows cause its flow ; 

The fruits depend from every bough, 
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Mellow' and ripe; the downy peach. 

The purpled plum, and nectarine, each 
Half-shaded by its leaves, in hue 
Diversified, and varying too. — 

\t’ith note melodious, dear, and free, 
l^pon the moss-hro wil’d apple-tree, 

\^'ithin the ancient orchard’s pale. 

The blackbird, Scotland’s nightingale. 

Sits singing, and responses sound 
From every grove and garden round. 

When worldly strife is hush’d, and all 
With Music’s murmuring, dying fall. 

The air is stirr’d, how sweet, to rest. 

Remote from men, with easy breast. 

While scenes awake to Memory’s eye — 

Scenes, whose bright hues can never die— 

As round the pictures of the past 
Her more than sunliglit glow is cast,— 

Scenes ’mid Time’s landscape far, but seen. 

By distance hallow’d, calm, serene, 

And bearing in their mellow dyes 
As ’twere the maik of Pai'adise 
So, over ocean’s billows curl’d 
Blue coasts, the confines of a world — 

A world of hope, and love, and truth. 

And beauty to the eyes of youth ; 

Some realm of fancy, which how fain 
The feet would traverse — but in vain. 

Yes ! all of calm, and grand, and fair, 

In iris hues are pictured there ; 

There, from terrestrial dross refined, 

We sec the shadows of mankind, 

Beyond the clouds of grief and fear. 

Bright w'aiidering in a fairj' sjdiere ; 

All low-bom cares dispersed and gone. 

Misfortune fled, and Pain unknown. 

We look on valorous deeds, which raise 
To ecstasy tlie voice of praise. 

As youthful Wolfe sinks down to die 
Within the arms of victory; 

Or Moore, without a inurtniir, yields 
His spirit on the last of fields. 

And, Dy his mourning comi'ades brave, 

Is laid, at midnight, in the gi'ave, — 

The wailing of me restless surge, 

And cannon of the foe, his dirge : — 

We listen to the words, whose glow 
Makes nations like a river flow, 

As Cliatham’s kindled lips dispense 
The lava tide of eloquence, 

I'nmanacle the friendless slave, 

Stir up tlie nerveless to lie brave, 

And bid his country’s armies bo 
Vnmau^d on shore, supreme at sea;-« 

We marvel at the thoughts which climb 
Above our nature, bwnt, sublime, 

As of the immortal Muton sings. 

His muse on angel-pinion’d wings. 

Aspiring iiigh, till Heaven above 
Seems link’d to Earth with chains of love. 
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Evening TranquilUty. 

EVENING rRANQUIIXITr* 

How still this hour ! the mellow buq 
Withdraws his western ray. 

And, evening’s haven almost won. 

He leaves the seas of day : 

Soft is the twilight reign, and calm. 

As o’er autumnal fields of balm 
The languid zephyrs stray; 

Across tlie lawn the heifers roam. 

The wearied reaper scc^ks his home. 

The laden earth is rich with flowers. 

All bathed in crimson light ; 

While hums tlie bee mid garden bowers 
W'ith clustering roses bright : 

The woods outshoot their shadows dim; 
O'er the smooth lake the swallows skim 
In Avild erratic flight; 

Moor’d by the marge, the sliallop sleeps. 
Above its deck the willow weeps. 

’Tis sweet, in such an hour as this, 

T<» bend the pensive way, 

Scan nature, and partake the bliss 
Which charms like hers convey: 

No city’s bustling noise is near ; 

And but the little birds you hear, 

That chant so blithe and gay ; 

And ask ye whence their mirth l>egan ? 
Perchance since free, and far from uiau. 

Their little lives are void of care; 

From busli to brake they fly. 

Filling the rich ambrosial air 
• Of August’s painted sky : 

They flit about the fragrant W'ood ; 
Elisha’s (ukI provides them food. 

And hears them when they cry ; 

For ever blithe and bleat are they, 

I'heir sinless course a suinmer’a day. 

Yon bending clouds all purpling streak 
The mantle of tlie west ; 

And tremulously the sunbeams break 
On Peiitland’s mountain crest : 

Hill, valley, ocean, sky, and stream, 

All wear one placid look, and seem 
In silent beauty blest; 

As if created Natures raised 

To heaven their choral souls, and praised. 

Above yon cottage on the plain 
The wreathy smoke ascends ; 

A silent emblem, with the main 
Of sailing clouds it blends ; 

Like a departed spirit frone 
Up from low earth to Glory's throne 
To mix with sainted friends, ^ 

Wbftre, life’s probation voyage o'er, 
Griefs sail is fur^d for evermore ! 
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A CATHOLIC SCENE IN THE UOLSE OF COMMONS. 


Were all other evidence wanting, 
of Mr O’Coiineirs insignificance on 
this side the Channel, (and more es- 
pecially of his nothingness in the 
House of Commons,) the proof might 
be found in liis own words and ac- 
tions. “ It does not surprise me,” 
said he,* “ that they who make aU 
tacks upon me are cheered, and that 
mi/ defence is received in silence, I 
know 1 am no favourite with any 
party. I have never supported any. 
1 have not supported tlie oligarchy 
of this House ; and both sides, of 
course, unite to applaud those who 
oppose me.” Poor gentleman I He 
is ill used much after the fashion of 
those unfortunate persons who con- 
trive to appropriate to themselves 
a unanimous leeling of contein)>t; 
an achievement almost, if not quite, 
as difhcult, as to unite the good 
opinion of the world in our favour. 
But it is his letters to the Irish 
editors of newspapers — his apjieals 
to the Irish (utliolic population, 
tiirough the agency of the press, and 
of liis myrmidons whom that jn-ess 
is to set in motion — it is to these 1 
would more particularly refer for 
the proofs, furnished by himself, of 
his own conviction, that in li)nglatid 
— that as a member of the British 
Parliament — he is powerless for mis- 
chief — the only jiower he seeks or 
has ever exercised. The trutli is, he 
has little in him but brawl and blus- 
ter, tawdry Irish tinsel, and genuine 
Hibernian blarney. It is not as a 
lawyer, that 1 thus sneak of him ; but 
as the member for Clare. It may be 
asked, how such a man can exercise 
the influence which Mr O’Connell 
undeniabl]^ exercises over a large 
portion of his countrymen? I an- 
swer, it does not require the sun to 
fire a powder magazine ; a match, 
not worth the fraction of a farthing, 
can do the feat. Set Mr O’Connell 
to harangue a n^-teflammable body 
of men, and he is that match tossed 


into a quarry ; give Irm a gunpow- 
der audience, and you have an iin« 
mediate explosion. This is consist- 
ent with all experience. What did 
those contemptible incendiaries, the 
Hunts, the Thistlewoods, and the Dr 
Watsons, do with a Spa Fields mob ? 
What did men of a similar stamp do 
with a Queen Cai'oline mob, and 
a Manchester mob ? We all know. 
Turn them loose now to bellow to 
any five hundred, or five thousand, 
of his Majesty’s lieges, that could 
be brought together to listen to them, 
and. Cod save the mark ! what pi- 
tiful mountebanks they would be 
accounted ! But I'arry the hypothe- 
sis a little farther. Suppose these 
same oracles of Spa Fields, Man- 
chester, and Braudenburgh House, 
ineinberK of Piwliaiiient. You laugh 
at tlie preposterous idea. Y'et, what 
thci/ were able to do with an infuri- 
ated populace, and the conclusion, 
to which the mind instantly jumps at 
the ludicrous supposition of t/inr be- 
ing seiited in the House of C’oni- 
inons, furnishes a solution of the ap- 
parent paradox of MrO’Cvonnell big 
enough in Ireland to intimidate Ar- 
thur Duke of Wellington, and Mr 
O’Connell so shrunken in dimen- 
sions in Euglaiid, that his presence 
is hardly perceptible ; with this dif- 
ference, which I willingly concede, 
that it is only as a demagogue and 
politician he can be put upon a level 
with tlie “ agitators” of Spa Fields 
and Manchester. 

It is not, however, for the purpose 
of recording tlie extinction of the 
honourable Member in the atmos- 
phere of Parliament, or of analysing 
the precise causes of the phenome- 
non, that I liave adverted to the sub- 
ject. It is, to ask Sir Robert Peel, 
how he felt on the evening when 
tlie discussion ai'ose upon the pre- 
sentation of Sir Harcourt Lees’s pe- 
tition ?f 1 do not enquire what liis 
feelings were as he listened to the 
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pstigation inflicted hy Mr Doherty; 
inflicted in tlmt fearless spirit wliich 
dreaded no encounter with a man 
ready to retort upon an antagonist 
in a tone of virulent coarsen ess, the 
very apostasy by which he had be- 
nefited, because there he was invul- 
nerable; — I do not seek to know 
what the fee^briefs are, whicli seem 
to impose upon the right honourable 
Secretary an inflexible determina- 
tion not to come into angry collision 
with Mr O’Connell, under any pos- 
sible provocation.* I would merely 
ask here how he felt while the fol- 
lowing scene was exhibiting before 
liini ? 

“ General Grosvenor said lie was 
of opinion that it was high time 
llie honourable and lenrniMl and C’a- 
TiiOLir Member should be observed. 
(Cries of Order! Hear, hear! and 
loud vheers,^ 

“ Mr Spring Rice rose to speak to 
order. Mr O’C’onnell attempted to 
rise, but was kept down by Mr Hume; 
and considerable confusion existed for 
a few moments — some members cheiu*- 
ing, and some vociferating, Order. 

“ Mr S. Rice was at leiigtli sufl’er- 
ed to say, that tlien* was one word, 
and only one word, used by the giil- 
lant orticer, Avhich he thought it riglit 
to take notice of, which, in fact, the 
House was bound, he tiiougbt, to find 
fault with, as (|uite unparliamentary. 
I'he honourabie and gallant general 
had no right, awicc? the law recognised 
no distinction, to call any Member a 
Protestant Member or a Catholic 
Member. It was not parliaraentai-y, 
and certainly it would not he convc’- 
nient 1'his was tlie first time, he 
believed, that tmy suidi allusions bad 
been made, and he trusted that ho 
did not interfere unnecessarily. If 
they were 7wt checked in time, they 
would lead to serious inconvenience, 
ami in time to great confusion. 

“ The Speaker said that the House, 
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and no Member of it more than the 
gallant officer, must feel obliged to 
the honourable member for calling 
the gallant general to order. The 
honourable and gallant officer must 
feel the impropriety of making any 
distinction among the members of 
that House, since the law had once 
settled that there are to be no dis-^ 
tinctions. 

^ General Grosvenor bowed to the 
authority of the Chair, and to the 
call to order made by tlie honour- 
able Member in such good humour. 
He had only used the word as a 
means of distinction. There were so 
many honourable and learned mem- 
bers, tliat he knew not how to de- 
scribe him. He was glad that the 
honourable member for Dover had 
made these obsiTv ations in his place. 
'J’he House had been exposed to con- 
siderable inconvenience from the 
number of petitions presented to the 
House from Leland against tlie pi'O- 
]K)sed s(‘heme of taxation, and all 
these petitions apparently jiroceeded 
from the bureau of the honourable 
and learned member. The letter al- 
ready alluded to was signed Daniel 
O’C’onnell, and that he presumed 
was the same honourable member. 
'J'be honourable member had refer- 
red to the petitions from Ireland, and 
described tlie apathy of the House as 
discreditable tu it; but, in his opi- 
nion, those petitions and their con- 
sequenc(.‘s were discreditable to no- 
body but tlie honourable and learned 
member.” 

Blesii«d cflects of Catholic Eman- 
cipation ! Riot I confusion ! Pro- 
testant members taunting C'atholic 
members with their religion I Ca- 
tholic members rising to repel the 
taunt, but pulled back into their seatb 
again by neutral members; as Mr 
Jenkins, of a free and easy club, 
would tug at his friend Mr Brown, 
to prevent him from tlirowiug the to- 
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* The only instance in Mrhich the right honouruhle Secretary was moved from 
this determination, was on the 22d of Marcli, when Mr O’Connell presented a petU 
tion from the town of Drogheda, praying for a repeal of Ihe Union. On tbiM: occa- 
sion, he said he “ knew of no terms sufficiently strong, in which to express Lis repra. 
htttion of the conduct of those who, by agitating this questhm, would cause disturh- 
auces among the ignorant and unihiulJDg in Ireland.” NdfpeniMt he vms eoccoeduig- 
)y indignant ; but, good man that he is ! he was wont to be quite as indignant at the 
idea of ronceding Catholic Emancipation. Let the homsurable member for Clare, . 
tliercfore, and the Aiiti- Unionists, go on. They have nothing to fear from him when 
the proper time comes. 
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bacco-box at tbe hoad of Mr Green, more improving character ? may we 
who had aaid something that was af- not prepare for feuds and retaliations, 
fronting to the feelings of Mr Brown, which the forms of the House will 
The Speaker authoritatively decla- be insufficient to control ? may we 
ring from the chair, that the law had not look to see all other party desig- 
settled there was to be henceforth no nations merged in the two religious 
distinction of creeds in Parliament ! and hostile factious of Protestant and 
And tliese arc the infant limbs of the Cyatholic ? For Protestantism will 
bai)y giant! These are tlie heart- imperceptibly degenei-ute into fac- 
burniiJgs, bickerings, and angry out- tion from the mere circumstance of 
break iiiffs of the^rst session of a Ca- its ceasing to be one of the essential 
tholic i^rotestant Parliament, with qualih cations for legislative dignity, 
only a sprinkling of Catholic mem- The scene was novel and instructive; 
hers in it I When the giant is full and the right honourable Secretary 
grown — when Catholicism feels its evidently felt it as such. 1 only mar- 
strength in the Legislaturi*, as it has vel he Avas able to remain silent, un- 
al ready found it oi//, may we not ex- der all the excitement it was calcu- 
pect to witness exhibitions of a still lated to produce. 

GRIMALDI — THE DIKE OF AVELLINGTOV — PRINCE LEOPOLD — AND ORRLCK 

AND AUSTRIA. 

There used to be a famous trick of the noble SiwTetary for Foreign Af- 
old Grimaldrs, in one of the Christ- fairs, will settle it that Greece shall 
mas pantomimes, to which the sltua- he governed Avithout a king. Be that 
tion of ministers in the question of as it may, there is already this addi- 
Gi eece bears, I think, a remarkable tional of resemblance betAveen 
resemblance. lie set to Avork and these celebrat(*d performers — theau- 
built up a man out of all sorts of he- dieiice always laughed immoderate- 
terogeueous materials. Anns, legs, ly at the jig’ danced by Gog’s head ; 
feet, body, &c. were ingeniously ob- and all ICuropi* is laughing at tbe 
tained from rolling pins, bandboxes, dain*e Avhich the abdicated King of 
and sundry other Avlijmsif^al substi- Greece has led our excellent nVuii- 
tutes for humanity. The head ndiich sters. 

was to croAVii the whole, lay on tbe But to approach the subject in a 
stage behind him ; just sliced by more serious strain. A voluminous 
the jirowess of his single arm, and mass of papers has been communi- 
the aid of a tin scimitar, three yards cated to Parliament; and though more 
long, after a desperate conflict, from information has been called for, (and 
the shoulders ot either Gog or Ma- more is Avaiiting to elucidate some 
gog. While, however, he Avas busily points,) there is enough to prove that 
engaged in putting his man together, we have been played upon by others. 
Harlequin tripped in, and with one as well as played Avitli by Prince 
touch of his magic sword endued the Leopold. With regard to the latter, 
liead with locomotive pcAA^ers, which indeed, 1 confess myself jmzzled, as 
immediately danced aAvay, to the at present advised. 1 cannot make 
tune of •• Drops of brandy,” to the out, from the documents before me, 
utter dismay and no small perplexity whether his Royal Highness ever se- 
of Mr Grimaldi. Thus far my paral- riously wished or intended to be 
lei holds. The Duke of Wellington King of Greece ; whether, if he did 
and the Earl of Aberdeen having got wish or intend it, his alleged reasons 
tlie political l^iodv of Greece all ready for abdicating the throiid are his real 
for Us head, and the head ready for ones ; whether, if not, he has been the 
the body, just at the critical moment tool of any party, either abroad or at 
the said head slips through their fin- home ; and lastly, whether, if he be 
gers; hut who the Harlequin has been the tool of no party, person, or inte- 
by whose KatterfeUo trick the hocus- rest, he has been the dupe of Capo 
pocus was accomplished, does not d’lstrias. The solution of the mys- 
appear. Neither is it yet apparent tery must be sought in some one or 
whether tlie ])arallel aviH stop here, otlier of these suppositions ; and as I 
or whether, as Grimaldi made his naan do not happen to entertain very ex- 
walk without a head, his Gmce and travagaiit notions touching his Royal 
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Hi^hiiesR’H capacity a HtatcRtnan, 1 very inconvenient, and detrimental 
will fj*ankly own that the bias of wy to the public sei’vice in answer lo 
opinion is towards tiie last; and that the ** explicit*’ demand of Lbrd Cal- 
<>apod’IstriaH scared him with a bug- thorpe whether such •were the fact 
a-bo, while, as nurses sometimes do or not. And why would it lie, ** de- 
to children, he kept crying, “ Come trimciital to the public service ?** or, 
on, iny dear, don’t be afraid—Come Ui more intelligible words, “ very In- 
along — there ’s nothing to be fright- convenient” to the noble' Secretary, 
ened at.” At ^he same time, when I to giant the required information ? 
recollect the questions that were ask- Because it would substantiate in a 
ed by Lord Iiollandat the beginning regular, parliamentary way, what is 
of the session, and the hypothetical as notorious as that the sun shines 
facts upon which his Lordship affect- at noon, namely, that Austria was, if 
ed to gi'ound those (|uestionK, pro- not positively inimical to, most posi- 
lesting he knew nothing concerning tively disinclined to, -the olijects of 
the state of the negotiations for the the treaty of the Clh July; because 
final pacification and independence it would prove, thatehe endeavoured 
of Greece, its frontier, the contein- lo thwart its execution in every pos- 
]ilated arrangements respecting Can- sible mode, through her Internuncio, 
dia and Siuuos, &c. &<•., but what he (Baron d’Ottenfels,) who^was a pli- 
learned from tlie public; jouriials of ant instrument in the hands of Met- 
Kurope, — ivlieii, I say, I recall these teinicli, suffering his acts to be own- 
circumstances, and ajiply them to the ed and disowned, just as it suited 
aiithenlie disclosures made in th(‘ the purposes%f his Maehiavelianem- 
papers comimmicate.d to Parliament, ployer. Tlie Marquis of London- 
1 am not wholly uiqircqiared to find deny and Lord Holland know what 
that ministers have been baffled by they are about right well, when they 
intrigues nearer home. Two things call for “ the recorded sentiments of 
are certain, that baffled they lm\e our ambassadors on the subject.”! 
been; and that they cut a very ridi- \Vliy,tbc Foreign Office is full of“re- 
eiilous ligiire in llu' business. corded sentiments,” loading Princ.e 

It is not, however, in having tbt'ir MeltiMnich with reproaches for his 
king snatched out of their bauds at crooked policy, ana unequivocal in 
tlu* eleventh hour, that consists the their expressions of disgust at the 
whole of llieir mortitication. More servile and degraded subserviency 
remains behind ; and more that they of the Internuncio to Iiis perfidy. “ It 
arc ashamed to avow, or my Lord is impoRsible for tbatman” (Metter- 
Aberdeen could not, in bis extremity nieb) “ to go straight-forward : wliat- 
only, have <*iied out, “ ask no fur- ever be means to do he will try and 
tlier—tlie papers yon require will be accomplish by a circuitous path, even 
very iiicoin »‘nient and detrimental to when a straight one is the nearer.” 
the public service.”* It would have Something like this — perliaj)s, even, 
been more dignified, more candid, there might be a curious coincidence 
more consonant to the usages of Par- of words—would frequently appear 
1 lament in all similar cases, to have in those recorded sentiments ot our 
met the motion of the Marquis of Lon- ambassadors which Lord Holland 
donderry, in limine, by this declara- vehemently desires to obtain. It is 
tion. Such an avowal would have end- possible, too, were they produced, 
edthediHCiissioiiatonce. Butno. His they would shew whether Austria, 
Lordship took his chance for dissiia- at that time, was or was not 
ding the House; and it was only when upon a» secret understanding whn 
he saw that the House, insteadof being Russia; for, most, assuredly, could 
dissuaded, very naturally estimated the ambassadors of the AlHed Powers 
the importance of the papers in the have prevailed with the Ottotpan 
ratio of his reluctance to pro^.e Porte, (and the Pdrte would have 
them, that he “ had no hesitation iu yielded, left entirely to it^f wHh no 
stating most explicitly it would be assurances, or expectations of support 


* Soe ditbaW, Hoiise of liorda, June lltli, upon the motion of tbeMsrquis of Ltn- 
dondtu'ry for additiunnl doenmeutB which he specified* 

t Sde debiUe, lldiise of T^ords, June 14i 
VOL. XXVIII. NQk CtXIXi P 
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from Austria,^ there would have been 
no occasion ior Russia to take the at- 
titude she afterwards did ; or to play 
the magnaiiinjoiis part she now seems 
to play, hy renouncing large indem- 
nities under the treaty of Adriaiiople, 
to induce the Sultan to acquiesce in 
the arrangement with respect to 
Greece. But, as I have already said, 
the production of the papers would 
only substantiate, in a regular, par- 
liamentary way, (and so lay the 
ground for parliamentar}^ investiga- 
tion,) facta which are in themselves 
perfectly hotdi^ious. Nay, in the do- 
cuments that have been granted, con- 
clusive, though indirect, testimony, is 
supplied upon the subject. In a dis- 

? atch annexed to the Protocol of the 
5th June, 1828, and addressed by 
Count Nesselrode to Prince Lieven, 
occurs this expression : — “ Austria 
herself, by overtures, of which I will 
treat in a separate dispatch, mani- 
fests a visible tendency to draw' 
nearer to the courts wdiicJi have un- 
dertaken to restore peace to Greece, 
and expresses no intention of sup- 
porting Turkey.” Austria, tluMi, in 
June 1828 — ^that is, tw'ehe months 
nearly after the signing of the treaty 
of the 6th July — hegihs to shew a 
" visible tendency to draw' nearer to 
the courts which Jiave undertaken to 
restore peace to (Greece”— she ha- 
ving till then manifested a no less 
visirile tendency to keep at a distance 
from those courts : moreover, she 


‘‘ expresses no intention of support- 
ing Turkey.” There was a time, then, 
tvhen she did express such an inten- 
tion, or at least when she w'as sus- 
pected of harbouring it; else wdiy 
ut its non-existence upon record ? 
dare say it w'as not thought neces- 
sary to obtain from the Austi'ian ca- 
binet an assurance that she had no 
intention of invading Fi ance or Prus- 
sia; simply because it would have 
been as ridiculous as to require from 
the Duke of Wellington or Sir Robert 
Peel, an assm*ance that neither of 
them has any intention of horse- 
whipping Mr OTJonnell. 

If w'e may antici])ate how' the Por- 
tuguese question will appear, (w hen 
W'e are favoured with tw'o or three 
hundredw'cight of protocols and dis- 
latches respecting it,) from the su- 
lordinate chara(‘ler maintained liy 
this country in the Greek business, 
as w'ell as the c-liinisiness with wdiich 
some of its details w'ere managed, w'e 
arc in a fair way to have tin* opinion 
confirmed, that Jiis Grace of Welling- 
ton would uev(*r keep hy his pen W'liat 
he concpier(*d by his sw'ord ; and that 
the Karl of Aberdeen has more talent 
for antiquities than tact for diplo- 
macy, especially wdien opposeef to 
that most subtle, experienced, and 
perfidious of all modern statists, 
rrince MetternicJi. 1 do not even 
except his brother prince, Talley- 
rand. 


slit JAMES SCARLETT. 


Who would be a Vilng Attomey- 
General, to stand in the pitiable con- 
dition of Sir Janies Scarlett None 
hut a Whig can be his parallel ; and 
I am constrained by honesty to con- 
fess, that though 1 make this conces- 
sion in favour, exclusively, of his par- 
ty, I know not the man among them, 
at the present moment, wmom 1 
would gratuitously insult by affirm- 
ing, a priori, he either would or could, 
under assumed circumstances, fall 
so low. Thei^ must be something 
peculiarly noxious in what Lord 


Darlington calls a " Tory govern- 
ment acting upon Wliig principles,” 
or som(‘thing svi generifi in the cha- 
racter of Sir James, to account for the 
spectacle*. W^hy, even the honour- 
able member for Colchester, Mr 
Daniel Whittle Ilarvoy, dings his 
gibes upon him — rails at him — and 
tells him to his teeth lie is no " true 
man !”— tells him, moreover, that he, 
Jiis Majesty’s Attorney-General, talks 
in the House as if lie w'ere in a court 
law, “ w'ith some unfortunate 
printer WTithing under him,” indul- 


* Dclfati" iu Committee of Sapply (.Tune 4) upon the following; item, moved by 
Mr Daw8ori “ That the sum of L.TOOO be granted for KXTHAORmyARv expenses 
of prosecutiouH, &(*. v«hitiiig to the coin of the Liiigdoin, for the year 1830, when Mr 
R. Gordon observed, that ‘ uinoiig other prosecutions were included the recent cele- 
brated jpcrfccii/ie/iv. for bo he must chII them, of the press.’ 
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ging, he would not say In sarcasm, 
for that implied wit, hut in that 
coarspiH'ss in whirli Iio fully suc- 
ceoded.” By Jupiter ! this w “ too 
bad.” Mr Daniel Whittle Harvey, 
indeed, has ten tinn^s, ayi^ fifty limes, 
tile talent Sir James. He would 
grind him to dust in an argument, 
and leave lifm irameasurahly he- 
liiiul in glih dexterity of speech (the 
.only thing, save his law, Avhieh he 
has brought out of Westminster Hall 
I into the House of ('omnions.) But 
then — to think of Iiis Majesty’s At- 
toriiey-Gemnal — a dignitary of the 
crown — a high ofReial personage — 
an embryo Lord Chancellor, or Lord 
Chief Justici*, or Master of the Rolls 
— to tiiink, I say, of such a function- 
ary, whipped and scourg<‘d and cull- 
ed by Daniel hittle Harvey ! mem- 
ber though lie be for (>olchester ! ! 
If is h(»iirt-breakinff. 1 detest the 
man — ( I mean Sir Janies, and 1 mean 
farther the ])olitical and Attoriiej- 
General part of Sir James, being all 
in3^kiion'ledg(* of the said man )— and 
yai 1 declare it destroyed my night's 
rest, wlnm I got to bed at four o’clock 
that morning, after listening’ to the 
attacks, (not men*l\' of the honour- 
able member for( olchester,) and tlie 
tame, spiritless, I bad almost said 
abject, defence. “ Tlirice is ho arm- 
ed who hath his ^juarrel just,” sa^s 
our gn*at bard : and surely thrice is 
lie disarnu'd who stands forth in a 
<piarrel that is unjust. This was Sir 
.lames Srarh*tt’s predicament, and I 
pitied biiu from the bottom of 1113’^ 
iieart. 1 don’t know how it is, but 
one is apt to feel that soft emotion, 
when a fellow-creature is hunted 
down, in spite of whatever convic- 


tion tliere ma}” be upon the mind 
that the oWeet of our pity deserves 
liis fate. The deep disgust that was 
visible in the faces of some— the con- 
temptuous indiilerciicc of others— 
former friimds ashamed, present ones 
lukewarm — enemies exulting — and 
an old wliite-b ended man tiying to 
fix attention in vain — ^tvas, altoge- 
ther, a scene of contumely and hu- 
miliation such as I hope never to 
Avitness again. The contusion at one 
time was so great, (arising from an 
impatient disregard of wfiatever he 
might sa3",) that Sir James had to 
appeal to their jmitice as his only 
chance of securing their ears. “ I 
do not know,” said he, “ from what 
jiart of the house, or with tvhat in- 
tention, this clamour is raised. But I. 
do trust, that honourable gentlemen 
have not come into the bouse with 
an inleiitiou to slop their ears against 
the claims of justice.” An Attorney* 
General, addressing the House of 
(’omrnons as an accused party, could 
<*ommand no attention from the 
weigdit of his personal character — 
none from the authority of his offi- 
cial one — not even tlie ordinary iu- 
dulgenct‘ extended towards every 
person who has to purge himself 
of imputed misconduct, but is com- 
jielled to entreat the I)oon from their 
sense of justice ! Well might Sir 
Robert Peel observe afterwards, that 
lie “ had ii(*ver yet seen a gentle- 
man pla<'od in such a situation as 
his honourable and learned friend be- 
side him and Avell might 1 begin 
h5’' asking, tvho would he a WliigAt- 
tomeA'-Genoral to stand iu such a 
situation ? 


HVDROPirOBIA, A\D THE LAAV OF DIVORCE. 


A subject of vital importanc^e to 
human felicity has occupied a small 
portion of the time, so largely de- 
voted to talking, this session, and to 
so little profit. 1 do not allude to 
Alderman Wood’s hill, for putting 
ail end to tliat hugbtwr, hyaropho- 
hia, (which is quite the fasliioii this 
summer,) — and in whicli the worthy 
member had an admirable clause, 
“ authorizing any person to seize 
liold of a mad dog, or dog suspected 
of being mad, and deliver it to a 
police constable,” (the said police 
constable being bound; by virtue of 


bis office, to take charge of such dog, 
" being mad, or suspected of being 
mad,” and knock it on the head, by 
a summaiy jurisdiction, %ithout tlie 
benefit of a writ de lunatico inquir 
re I do not, I say, allude to this 
profound emanation of a great legis- 
lativc mind, but to Dr Aillimore’s 
motion (fid June), " that an humble 
address he presented to his Maje8t3% 
praying that his Majesty would be 
])] eased to direct the commission now 
sitting to enquire into the ecclesias- 
tical courts, to take into their consi- 
deration the Law of Divorce; and to 
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eaquive into the heat means of bring- 
ing such case under a legal jurisdic- 
tion.” 

If it were not tliat we can look 
back upon the history of the human 
mind, and mark the origin, progress, 
decline, and final extinction, ot opi- 
nions once deemed sacred, but at 
last repudiated with one common 
voice of condemnation ; if it were not 
that we have memorable examples, 
solemnly recorded, of errors, defend- 
ed witli the ardour that only truth 
should inspire, yielding to the re- 
iterated assaults of reason ; and of 
doctrines, believed to b(» infallible, 
because the itndisputed legacy of 
ages, subverted by the resistless 
power of knowledge; if, in short, 
ffor to that (dmple'’ fact it eornes,) 
the world and all that is in it, were 
not one vast memorial of eoaseless 
change, the idolatry of to-day be- 
coming the opprobrium of to-mor- 
row, it would be with more diJfidencc 
and hesitation than I actually feel, 
that I should venture to state my 
own sentiments ujioii the ipiestion 
of the Law of Divorce. In doing so, 
too, I shall divest it entirely of diose 
technicalities and reverend mys- 
teries, which, like cumbrous robes 
and drapery, have served to conceal 
the deformities of what is, as well as 
to hide the perfections of what might 
he. It has, indeed, no more need 
of such mysteries and technicalities 
than the commonest privileges we 
enjoy, whetlier by tbe free charter 
of nature, or tlie conventional obli- 
gations of society ; as to breathe tbe 
air of life, to eat tbe food which 
nourishes our bodies, or to receive 
the protection of the laws we do not 
infringe. But the subtlety of crafty 
cliurclinien, in those ages when re- 
ligion itself was converted into a 
system of frauds and fallacies, and 
the sordid instigations of cupidity 
added to the tiirdd apprehensions of 
conscientious minds, acute enough 
to see tli^^ thraldom, but not bold 
or energetic enough to question its 
moral Atness, have built up the fabric 
which it is now almost sacrilege to 
touch with the profane hand of in- 
novation. 

It is not my intention to attempt 
an elaborate disquisition upon the 
law of divorce. All that 1 would 
submit for consideration, may be 
comprised in a few observations on 


the arguments used by Dr Philliiuore, 
Sir Charles Wetherell, and Sir Robert 
Peel. 

Dr Lushington expressly declared 
there were tW'o points against which 
he tvas most anxious to guard, in 
wliatever alterations might hi* made. 
“ I wish to have it distinctly under- 
stood,” said tliehoiiourahle and hsirii- 
ed member, “ that it ought to he, in 
my opinion, the principle of the law 
that marriage is indissnhihle. The 
interests of families, of the whole 
community composed of families, de- 
mand tliiit marriage should he di*- 
clared indissoluble. Tin* next point 
to which I wish to advert is this — 
that, in my opinion, no other cause, 
but adultery shonM be allowed to he 
a sufficient ground for a dirot'ce'* 

Sir Charles Wetherell observed, 
that “ the increased facilities to di- 
vorce which his honourable and 
learned friend’s proposed commis- 
sion would aflbrd to tiie less wealthy, 
would, owing to the uiuleniahly 
greater immorality and moral coarse- 
ness of the poorer classes, tend to in- 
crease very much the occasions for di~ 
rorcCf Ify adding to the already yiu- 
merotis cases of adultery that occur 
in the middling and inferior ranks of 
society.^' 

Robert Peel said, “ with re- 
'*^ence to public morality, it ap])ear- 
Qcej<» bim it would be much better 
«nd, ''iu all the existing inconveni- 
ences, than make divorce easily at- 
tainable. To do that, would he to hold 
0%it a temptation to adultery 

Tliere are two considerations in- 
volved in this latter argument ; first, 
that by facilitating Iho means of ob- 
taining a divorce for adultery, the 
crime itself would he multiiilied ; 
and therefore, secondly, that the mo- 
rals of society would be, jn o tan to, 
detf*riorated. 

Now, with all possible humility, I 
beg leave to ask Sir C. Wetherell and 
Sir R, Peel, and every other person 
who holds the same doctrine, whe- 
ther they really believe tlie crime of 
adultery ever was, or ever 'wdll be, 
committed, merely as the legal preli- 
minary to a divorce ? The supposi- 
tion is founded upon the grossest ig- 
norance of liumaii nature, of the con- 
stitution of the human mind, and of 
the operation of human passions. I 
am willing to admit the possibility 
of apparent though rare, when* 
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siicli seem to be tlic motive. 

But it Avuuld not actually be so. 
That is, assuming the jwevious exist- 
ence of proper moral feeling, and of 
virtuous habits, up to the point at 
wliicJi this supposed motive must 
come into pbiy,^it never eould of it- 
self subvert those feelings and ha- 
bits. But grant it otherw ise ; grant 
that these few apparent eases are 
real ones ; it is not upon extraordi- 
nary exceiHions to general principles 
that legislation should proceed. Sup- 
]>os(! the ceremony of a divorcee at- 
tended with no more dilliculty than 
that of marriage, ^or even with less,) 
but that llie (jnahlication ne('essary 
to entitle a])plicauts to relief must 
<'onsist in tli<‘ jiollution of the mar- 
riage-bed. Good God! Is it con- 
ceivable, that the fre<jiiency of this 
pollution would be increased by one 
solitary addition, under the it. ‘iiience 
of no <»tlier eartlil}'^ motive save that 
of Immii" se])arated : J’icture to your- 
self, a virtuous wife and mother, 
wedded to a man of brutal character, 
who would willingly give half the 
years she has to live t<» be released 
fnnn his control, in <|uest of a para- 
mour by whose aid slie may be en- 
abled to comply with the legal con- 
ditions ne<‘essary to obtain her wish. 
Take the counterpart of this picture: 
1 have no olijectioii. Imagine a hus- 
band, enlilliiig himself to a cerliti- 
cate from a brothel, for the same 
]»iirpose ; he being a man who, hut 
for ^trrb a pur^wse, would abhor such 
prodigacy. Are eitinu* of these cases, 
and,ab(tve all, is the first one, among 
the coiiHetjuenc.es rationally to he an- 
ticipated from facilitating the means 
of obtaining adi\orcc? Yet they are 
the consequences, and the only con- 
secjiiences, contemplated by Sir Ro- 
bert Pt'el, Sir Gliarles Wetlierell, and 
all who oliject to rendering divorces 
of facile attainment, on the ground 
tliat it would be holding out a 
temptation to adultery,” or that it 
would add to the already numerous 
cases of adultev3r that occur in tlie 
middling and inferior ranks of so- 
ciety.” For their argument is, not 
that Ave would be doming unwisely 
with the amount of vice as it now 
exists in society ; but that we should 
be offering such a tempting premium, 
cstablisbhig such an attractive re- 
Avard, that the amount would be ui- 
vreased to au extent not otherwise 
to be apprebendedf This, I ^ontendi 


is an unsound inference, incapable 
of being sustained by any knoAviedge 
we possess of the springs of liuman 
action, and certainly, as a mere ab- 
stract ])ositiou, intensely derogatory 
to the moral character of a religious 
and civilized community. The vic- 
tim of ]>assion, under Avliatever ino- 
diticat iuii it may assault the heart, is 
an object of respect compared to the 
despicable creatures Avhose exist- 
eiMM* is assumed in the hypothesis 
of Sir (diaries Wctheiell and Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, — chapmen and dealers in 
crime at a jirice, — bargain-drivers, 
Avlio consult their lawyers or an act 
of Parliament, to calculate the pre- 
cise value of the sin before they com- 
mit it, and then commit it for its v^a- 
lue. 

But let us consider for a moment 
tlie practical absurdities which flow 
from the doctrine, that marriage it- 
self should be nn indissoluble con- 
tract, (no divorce a vinculo matrix 
monii,) but that in special cases, each 
case being disposed of upon its own 
merits, adultery should be allowed 
as a siiflicient ground upon wliicli to 
obtain a di\orce a mensa et tlioro^ 
and sometimes even a vinculo matri- 
monii. “ The principle of the hiAv,” 
says Dr Pliillimore, should be, tliat 
“ marriage is indissoluble,” and that 
“ no other cause but adultery should 
be alloAved to be a siiflicient ground 
for divorce.” — “ J am far from think- 
ing our present system is a good 
one,” says Sir Robert Peel ; “ but 1 
am by no means prepared to say 
Avith till* honourable and learned 
member for Clare, that the husband 
should haAo no remedy for tlie infi- 
delity of bis wife. It is well to make 
it the general rule, that there shall 
be no divorce, but there must he ex- 
ceptions ; yet these exceptions ought 
to be strictly enquired into,aud ought 
to bo the subject of distinct acts of 
logislaiioii.” 

Now as to the first paift of this 
doctrine. Tliere shall be no divorce 
— neither the imperfect one, a mewa 
et t/ioro, nur the perfect one, a vincu- 
lo matrimonii — imless there is adul- 
tery; and divorce shall not be of 
easy attommen^lest the facility should 
promote adultery. If the argument, 
in the latter case, be sound, the prin- 
ciple, in the former, is vicious. If you 
believe that increased facilities to di- 
vorce would work proportionate cor- 
ruption Among the middle and infe* 
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rior ranks ot s(»ci<*iyi tlic* ej'istmy fa- 
cility, which ill a long piirso, (lor 
the ricli t/o obtain divorces,) 

must Iiavo tJie same tendency in de- 
gree. Tliis is rickety morality, it‘ 
morality it be; and it is partial jus- 
tice. I kp dishonoured husband who 
is poor, shall carry the burden of his 
disJioiiour to the grave ; but tlie brow 
tliat wears a coronet as well as a cer- 
tain figurative mnbleni of female 
frailty, shall have the privilege to 
cast his burden oft’ again : there shall 
not be a turnpike road of divorcee, 
for plebeian cou])les, smooth juul 
pleasant. Jest it should be too much 
thronged with travellers; but there 
bhall be a private one, straight aii<l 
level, over which they who loll in 
carriages may I’oll without a jolt. 
W'e cannot think of making divorces 
ca,v^, because every body would be 
qualifying themselves for the accom- 
modation ; and yet we will not allow 
of divorces at all, wiiliout that very 
qualification which we are so fear- 
nil of encouraging. Such, as they 
appear to me, are the conflicting ab- 
surdities of these two principles. By 
declaring marriage tube indissoluble, 
and conibiningwith that declaration 
the condition, that adultery alone 
shall entitle parties to a divorce a 
mema et thoro, (though not, exxept 
in paiticular cases, a vinculo matrix 
moniiy') to a certain extent we en- 
courage adultery ; at least, if the 
fears of Sir Hobert Peel and Sir ('. 
Wetherell be well grounded, that 
adultery is a crime vvhich icoul€l be 
committed for the sake of <li voi ce. 
fit But is this all ? Are there only 
conflic^tiiig absurdities iu the law of 
divorce as it is now administered 'i 
Or are we short-sighted moralists 
seeking to proriiote the interests of 
virtue and morality, by exacting 
th(*ir performance under circum- 
stances which sti'ikc at their very ex- 
istence? Surely, when we reflect u])- 
on the feelings wliich impel us to the 
married state, and still more upon 
those which it produces; when vvx 
consider what the sentiments are 
whirls are kindled in the Iieart by 
the reciprocal obligations and attach- 
ments ot husband, wife, father, mo- 
ther, we need be under no morbid 
apprehensions that the ties of wed- 
lock would be capriciously loosened. 
Look, for example, at the actual con- 
dition of society, hear of many 


unhappy mariiages; we see a few. 
But how few, hovy very few, of those 
we either hear of or see, do we find 
accompanied by that mode of relief 
which it is competent for the suf- 
ferers to bestow upon themselves : 
how few, though living together iri- 
felicitoiisly, can deterftiiiic to try the 
experiment of living apart ? And 
why is this ? Because there are a 
thousand mutual interests, sympa- 
thies, aflectioiis, wants, con venieuces, 
which hedge them roiiiid,and through 
which, unless the sufleririg be great 
indeed, tliey have not ])ovver to break. 
TJie petty grievances, the idle dis- 
cords, the peevish complaints, of ma- 
trimonial life, sink into iiothiiig,A\^Jieu 
contrasted with tlie alternative of se- 
paration, vv ith all its train of miser- 
able consequences; the br(‘aking up 
of domestic habits, tlie exposure in 
tJie eyes of friends, and of tlie world ; 
the embarrass distribution of the 
cliiklren, the amount of income to 
be allowed, kc. ike , ; and this is the 
case when it is only a ([uestion of 
experimental, not of penal separa- 
tion. Sucli separations, 1 have said, 
are few. They an^ necessarily so ; 
while of that few the number, 1 am 
persuaded, would be still less of 
those who would avail tbeuiaelves of 
any legal facilities to <li vorce,to make 
them final and comphde. 

Of all the grounds, however, upon 
which the ])resent law of divorce iu 
this country is defended, that of an- 
xiety for private morals is the most 
fallacious. One moment’s reflection 
will demonstrate this ; and in slating 
the argument to jirove it, it is not 
necessary I should trouble myself 
with the nature of the causi's which 
prevent a man and woman from con- 
tinuing to live togetlier as man and 
wife. TJie instant that erisis arrives, 
the instant a w edded pair arc single 
ill all things save the civil obligations 
oJ’ the contract into which they have 
entered, the inexorable principle of 
inarriage being indissoluble, works 
tlie same practical <‘onsequences as 
celibacy in the Romish church; and 
we have authentic evidence of the 
odious profligacy whicli has ahv'ays 
grown out of that system. The con- 
servative impresses of nature i‘.annot 
lie set at denance. Buflbn, and Hal- 
ler, and Tissot, record frightful ex- 
amples of enthusiastic devotees, who 
im^ined they could set them at de* 
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iiaucc. What follows, wliat must fol- 
low, is obvious. Certainly the very 
antipodes of moral refinement, or 
exemplary conduct. The advocates 
for the indissolubility of marriage 
may fortify their doctrine by a re- 
ference to tliose of theology, by the 
authority of Idbg usage, by the opi- 
nions of grave lawyers and gi’aver 
moralists ; but most assuredly they 
camiot do so uj>ou the principle that 
the interests of morality are pro- 


moted. As little could they shew 
that individual happiness is advanced 
by it. To discuss this point, how- 
ever, with all its collateral details, 
would lead me fai* beyond the limits 
I ha\e prescribed myself in simply 
noticing what appeared to me to 
be the vulgar error of Sir Charles 
Wetheroll and Sir Robert Peel, arid 
the unphilosophical one of Pr Phil^ 
limore. 


WILLIAM THE l-OLllTH— UEOENCV 

Cnoio.E THE FoLHTii is no more! 
William the Foi kth reigns! 

Tills were a theme to dwell upon — 
but not ]M‘ro. The inonarcli is in 
his grave, has liad liis meed of honest 
praise from a thousand ])ens and 
longues, even in the little space 
since that moment of mortal agony, 
wlieii his soul felt what Ids elosing 
lips declared — “ Tha is death 
1 Jie mifihtiest monareh on his throne 
cannot hear the \oice of truth — the 
din of courtly adulation is too loud. 
On the one hand, tluM'efore, 1 am 
forestalled, or left to play the echo 
merely with liarren repetition. On 
the Ollier, 1 am forewarned not to 
play the lunatic patriot, he who pre- 
pares wisdom tor kings, as some 
iiards liave written for posterity with- 
out a passport for their messengers. 
It is no treason now, how'cvm*, to say, 
(and it is all 1 shall say,) that 1 deeply 
regret the nation has been spared its 
present gi ief .so long. Such a calami- 
ty, had it happened eighteen inoutlis 
ago, would liat e permitted George 
the Fourth to elose an illustrious 
reign, untarnislied by one fatal mea- 
sure whicli will forbid future histo- 
rians to record, that he transmitted 
the constitution to liis brother per- 
fect and unimpaired as he haci re- 
ceived it from their father. Neither 
can we indulge the hope, that it will 
be the historian's oAice to institute a 
parallel of names and characters — to 
remark, that the annals of our coun- 


— DISSOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 

liy contain a William, who was its 
Conquetor; a William, who was its 
Liberator; and a William, who was 
its IIeoenerator. What a glorious 
title! But it is only in abeyance. 
Either the inonarcliy itself has run 
its course, and is hastening to decay, 
(and in that case all must perish with 
it,) or there is an appointed time, 
when it shall devolve upon one des- 
tined to restore its original bright- 
ness. Crippled, mutilated, defaced, 
as it now is, it can uip ely totter along 
in feel)le but tenacious vitality, un- 
less that current of its life-blood 
which has been poisoned be cleansed 
from the infection. Let us pass, how- 
ever, from the coiEuderation ot '^'hat 
may or must be, at some future pe- 
riod, to the more important one of 
what is ; the great coneerninenl, af- 
ter all, of sucb fugitive beings as our- 
selves. 

Ilis most gracious Majesty, having 
been duly condoled with upon that 
mournful event, whicli called forth, 
in the same breath, tlie most lively 
congratulations — the Lords andCom- 
inons (in lliose piebald addresses 
whicli are carried uj) to the throne of 
a new monarch, beginning with tears, 
and ending with smiles, like a sol- 
dier’s funeral, Avhich sets out with 
the liuudred and fourth psalm, but 
returns to the tune of “ Maggie Lau- 
der,” or “ St Patrick’s Day in the 
Morning,”) having expressed their 
profound sorrow for the death of 


^ The most luitbeiitic accounts concur In stating, that just before he expired, he 
attempted to^raise his hand to his breast, faintly ejaculating—** Oh God I I am dy- 
ing and after the intervention of two or three seconds of time, he added—** This 
is death but his expiring condition bai’cly enabled him to announce the fatal sensa- 
tion so as to be heard by the page on whose shoulders his head had fallen* They wei’c 
the last words he uttered ! 
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George the Fourth, and tlieir heai-t- 
felt delight at the acccHsion of Wil- 
liam the Fourth— tliese solemn plau- 
sibilities, I say, beiug all duly per- 
formed, and the Duke of ellington 
and Sir Robert Peel having, more- 
over, exhausted their panegyric up- 
on both Kings, ^ Parliament was invi- 
ted to thaiilc his Majesty for his gra- 
cious intfuition of dissolving it. 

I am not hypercritical— I am not 
fastidious — I do not insist that ever// 
poet should write like Satan Moiit- 
ffomery, nor ever// statesman talk like 
vVaithraan ; but I have my prejudices 
notwithstanding, and among them, a 
decided one against that species of 
oratory in which his Grace of Wel- 
lington excels. 1 have already ana- 
lyzed it,+ and I abhor the sin of ite- 
ration, else would 1 immortalize it 
again, llie Peers are remarkably 
ivell bred; an improved edition, a 
refinement of (Chesterfield himself — 
grave, dignified, d(‘corous, polite. 
They never laugh at, and i ery sel- 
dom iv/tfi, one of their own body ; 
arc free from that catarrhal aflection 
which so frequently attacks tlie 
House of (Commons with all the ma- 
lignity of an influenza, and those con- 
vulsive twitchings of the legs, tliat 
produce such a disagreeable sound 
of scraping on the floor; in short, 
they seem to apply the irony of the 
poet with a literal sobriety of inter- 
pretation : 


“ Whut woful stuff this madrigal wuuld be 
Ta some starved, hackney’d sounetteer, or 
me ; 

But let a lord once own the happy lines. 
How the wit brightens, and the style re- 
fines!” 

This being tlie rash, it is not sur- 
prising, when members of the House 
of Commons are turned into lords, 
that they find themselves also turn- 
ed into orators, so for as attention 
from those they address may be re- 
garded as ])resiiinptivc orators, or 
that his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton obtains respectful listeners. But 
for that gi* ** avity, decorum, and refine- 
ment 1 have mentioned, it would liave 
been morally irnjn»ssihle even for a 
Prime Minister to have cleli\ered tho 
speech his Grace did on the doth of 
June, in the first year of the reiirn of 
our So\ereigii Lord King ^^illiam 
without being liorrilily laughed 
at. It was upon tlie motion for ta- 
king into further consideration Iiis 
Most (iracioiis Majesty’s message ; 
and 1 maintain there is neitlier exag- 
geration nor biirlesqiK* in the follow- 
ing abstract of it : — 

“ Voii see, my Lords, that former- 
ly the ParliaiiH'iit was naturally dis- 
solved when the Kin" died ; Imf now, 

* owing to an act of ParJiaimmt pass- 
ed ill tlic reign of King William, and 
contimied in tlie reign of (Jueeii 
Anne, this and the other House of 


* Surely these addresses of condolence and congratulation, speaking, in fellowship, 
the language of giicf and joy, arc among those mummeries which enlightened times 
might spare. “ Who,” asks Macbeth, 

** Can be wise, amazed, temperate anti furious, 

Loyal and,neutra1, in a moment ? No man." 

It may be too much to expect all these contradictions in an individuuJ ; but I think 
they co-cxist in the jumble of official afflit'tioii and rejoicing which marks the “ de- 
mise” of the CT'owii — its transit fimn one head to the other. Tliey often stand in sinJi 
ludicrous Juxtaposition as to remind one of the droll, mentioned in Tom ('oriat s (Cru- 
dities, who had acquired so great a command over the flexible muscles of his face, that 
he could cry on the left side, and laugh on the right, at one and the same moment. 
When, too. Ministers harangue in praise of the public the jwlitical charactery of 
their deceased royal master, wliat is it but indirect flattery heaped upon themselves, by 
whose advice, or under whose sanction, all those things were done, or ju’csumcd to be 
done, which they so complacently applaud? Sir Uolicrt Peel was quite profuse in his 
posthumous tribute to the late monarch, who never exercised his prerogative except 
with the view of promoting the welfare of his people,” and so forth. But tlie Duke 
of Wellington extolled him for qualities which certainly had no reflex operation in fa- 
vour ol his Ministers, llis Grace was contented to celebrate his “excellent educa- 
tion ^aiid “ polished manners,*' the “ condesceusion, affability, and kiudiieSk” of George 
the Fourth. It is Montesquieu, I think, who remarks, that we arc always most fwvi 
cibjy etruck with those things ^ wothtr, wWvh W« hftvo »Pt i« oui^lves, 
t bllent Member, No, 1, 
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Parliament arc now bitting, and are 
enabled to continue sitting, for the 
di8])atch of biisiness.* Under these 
circumstances, we, his Majesty’s ser- 
vants, have advised his Majesty to 
send you a message ; in which mes- 
sage his Majesty informs you, that 
though he inight leave you alone for 
six months, he intends to get rid of 
you immediately. ‘ That, my Lords, 
is the eH’ect of the King’s message.’ 
And now, uiy Lords, 1 will tell you 
why we, his Majesty’s Ministers, have 
advised his Majesty to ‘ dissolve you 
in such haste. ’ My Lords, * we arc 
now arrived at that period of the year 
at which it usually happens that the 
business of Parliament is about to 
terminate ; at least, my Lords, it ge- 
nerally happens that the business is 
so far advanced about this time, or 
within a mouth from this time, that 
it is possible, to close Parliament.’ 
\'uur Lordships need not be told, for 
tiie state of the votes of both Houses 
will inform you, that there is a great 
deal <*f business to do, and which, if 
doin', must jiostpoiie tln^ dissolution 
to a distant ])eriod ; lUvreforey ‘ con- 
sidering that the great calamity to 
vv'hicli we have all been exposed, has 
been expecte<l for a considerable 
time,’ and that * all men have been 
hniking forward to a dissolution of 
Parliament within a limited period, 
and looking forw^ard to a general 
election,’ and so forth, I therefore 
think, after we have got such sums 
as will be necessary for the public 
service placed at our disposal, all 
the other public business can wait 
well enough till the next Parliament 
is called together. And these, iiiy 
Lords, * are the views and intentions 
of his Majesty’s government, and 
their motives for recommending the 
dissolution of Parliament in suclt 
haste.’ 

It is not very surprising that Earl 
Cirey, after listening to this states- 
manlike speech, began his with the 
following exordium " In consider- 
ing, my Lords, his Majesty’s most 
gracious Message, which was yester- 
day read, it appeared to me to con- 
tain some propositions of a most no- 
vel and extraordinary nature ; and if 
that were my impression yesterday, 
that impression is not weakened or 
diminished by the short and unsatis- 
factory statement— (Hear, hejir)— by 
very meagre cxplaneiiQp, ef 


noble Duke— (Hear, hear, hcar)--of 
the course which Ills Grace recom- 
mends the House to pursue.” Truly, 
it was refreshing to pass from the 
tangled thread of his Grace’s ideas, 
to the lucid an-angement, and intelli- 
gible character, of those of the noble 
Lords who took part in the debate 
that ensued ; save and except, now 
and at all times, the rapid, frothy, 
sliallow egotisms of that pert prater. 
Lord Ellenbo: ough. If there be a 
doubt as to the prodigious bump of 
self-approbation which his lordship’s 
glossy locks conceal, his eternal “ J,” 
and “ wp,” and " us,” when siieak- 
iiig of the measures of government, 
would alone be sufficient to destroy 
that doubt. Other ministers (to be 
sure they were only such men as Pitt, 
Liverpool, Eldon, Canning, &c.) were 
content to refer to themselves in the 
third person, except on special and 
extraordinary occasions. jVot so my 
Lord Ellenborough : Whenever he 
opens his mouth, it is to announce 
what “ 1 did,” or what “ we deterini- 
iied,” or what was advised “ by W 5 .” 
As for example, in this evening’s de- 
bate, “ It is necessary for me that I 
should assure your Lordships, that 
the course which his Majesty’s go- 
vernment have determined to pur- 
sue, is one which ice have not arrived 
at vvltliout niiicli and most anxious 
consideration. Never havx» /, at any 
tiiiH*, given an opinion, upon any pub- 
lic subject, with such a perfect con- 
viction of its being right, as Jhave 
upon tlie present occasion. 1 am 
sure that in this cause are involved 
the best interests of the royal family, 
of the counti'y, and of this constitu- 
tional monarchy ; and it is upon this 
persuasion alone that J have concur- 
red with viy colleagues, upon the ad- 
V ice which we have thought fit to give 
to his Majesty. And it is belief, 
that if this subject w^ere fairly and 
dispassionately considered, there 
would not be one member of the 
House of Commons, or of this House, 
entertaining, as I believe tbey^all 
do, ail aflectionate regard, and a 
decided determination, to,” &c. &c. 
— “ It was tlie saying of a very wise 
man, one of the wisest this country 
ever produced, * Stay a while that 
you may end the sooner.’— Tliere is 
wisdom in this sentiment, and /adopt 
tliat wisdom iu applying it to the 
tjwbjcct w4er I 
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can only say, that if such b(* liis (Earl 
Grey’s) opinion, /most sincerely re« 
joice that he lias at length openly 
declared himself. An o|>(»ii foe is 
better than a secret enemy ; and I 
rejoice that /cc, at length, know-’ where 
iveare to eiicouiilcr opposition ; who 
are our enemies, and who are our 
friends.” Is not all this deplorable 
imbecility ? His lordship, too, pre- 
sumed to read a lecture to that tine 
old fellow, Lord Eldon, who had 
pounced, with his eagle mind, upon 
the baby reasonings of the Duke of 
Wellington, and scattered thtiin to 
the winds. His squeamish sensibi- 
lity, forsooth, could not bear the “jo- 
cularity” of the venerable jieer, and 
he “ hoj)ed he heard it for the last 
time !” Just suppose that great man 
had been in the mood, witli one pat 
of his majestic paw, he would have 
squeezed out the entrails of the 
troublesome gnat, which had ventu- 
red to settle on his mane, and with 
impertinent malice, was trying to 
poke hia puny sting through its shaggy 
folds! “No one,” said he, “ eiiter- 
tain.s, so much as 1 do, a deep /terc- 
ditary regard for the noble and learn- 
ed Earl and he repeated this stufl’, 
about hereditary regard, when the 
Duke of Kichmond reprobated his 
coarse attack. Lord Ellenborough 
seems to have inherited some re- 
markable things besides goods and 
chattels, from his father. He lately 
told us, he had an hereditary protec- 
tion from any inischicvous disposi- 
tion to interfere with the independ- 
ence of the judges ; and now, he has 
an hereditary resi)ect for Lord Eldon. 
As to these particular inheritances, 
I shall say no more; l)ut 1 am de- 
cidedly of opinion, every thing his 
lordship possesses, which is of any 
value, is hereditary. To return, how- 
ever, from this digression. 

Parliament is to he dissol^^d ; and 
I confess I think the resolution of 
Ministers has been wisely taken. It 
Is ^ue, there is a great deal of public 
business yet undone; but it is not 
less true, that under the impatience, 
excitement, and distraction of an im- 
pending dissolution, it would be ut- 
terly Impossible to do it. Nor, in- 
deed, does it much concern the wel- 
fare of the country, whether nine- 
tenths of those measures which are 
in ];fi;ogreBB be comnleted this year 
or neit; for though tney may embraco 


objects of practical benefit, they are 
not objects of such paramount ne- 
cessity that we cannot go on, a few 
months lunger, without them, \^’hen, 
therefore, to these considerations is 
added the still graver one, that from 
tlie moment the fever of a general 
election is upon tlic body politic, all 
its more liealthful functions areeitlier 
wholly sus])eiided, or much vitiated, 
it would be unfair to deny that Mi- 
nisters have exercised a sound dis- 
cretion in seeking to abridge, as far 
as they are able, the duration of that 
fever. As to the question of the Re- 
gency, brought forward to tJie House 
of Lords by Earl (iroy, and in the 
Commons l>y IMr Broiiglmin, (with 
somewhat of that rancour ami bad 
taste, which used to characterise 
Wliig tactics when there was really 
a hig op]>ositioii,) 1 admit all its 
impcn-tance, hut cannot see its ur- 
gency. 'riiat life is uncertain — that 
kings as w(‘ll as subjects, die — and 
that sudden di^ath may visit the pa- 
lace, as well as tlie easy-chair of a 
turtle-fed alderman, are truths, of 
which, if nciilier my Lord Grey nor 
Mr Rr(Mi 2 ’ham had enforced them, I 
should still have been duly sensible, 
though without hence inferring that 
our situation was so alarming .as they 
would have us ])cJieve. The bare 
and forc(»d possibility, that liis Ma- 
jesty may efie in the course of the 
next three or four months, can hard- 
ly he considered a subst.antial ground 
for delaying tlie dissolution, all otlicr 
objections being removed. Say the 
event took ])lacp, it could not find 
the country unprepared. If the new 
Parliament were returned, and the 
day ajipointed by the writ of sum- 
mons for its assembling arrived, it 
could instantly sit; and if the day 
were not arrived, then, by the a7th 
(Jeo. HI. cap. 127, tlic' present Par- 
liament, though dissolved, would 
meet again, and continue its sittingB 
for six months, if not sooner pro- 
rogued or di ‘•solved by the autho- 
rity therein provided. All I pray is, 
that the people, thus called upon to 
ACT, will do so in the spirit or their 
complaints ; that they will remember 
the things of which they liave com- 
plained ; against what, and for what, 
they petitioned in vain ; and that in 
choosing their representatives, if they 
cannot Sways return tried men, they 
will prefer the chance cf imtried| 



rather than eeiid back some whom 
they haoe tried. It may not be in 
theii* poAver to do all tliey would Aviah ; 
but much is in their power, which, it* 
they do not do, tlieir ri^ht to com- 
plain hereafter may be mr less than 
their cause. 

About two hundred years ago, or 
rather more, when James 1. medi- 
tated the holding of a Parliament, 
out of his “ pi inc<»ly judgment and 
patfuiial care,” Lord iiacoii drewr up 
a proclamation for his Majesty’s ap- 
proval, setting forth the reasons of 
that proceeding. " For that part of 
it,” says his Lordship, in a letter to 
the Marquis of Buckiiiglmm, “ touch- 
ing till* elections, I have communica- 
ted it with my col leagues, Sir Edward 
C'oke, the two Chief Justices, and 
Serjeant Oew, who aiqiroxe it well : 
and we are all of opinion that it is 
not good lo have it more ])erpinptory, 
more ])artifular, or more sharp.” 1 
will quote this jiart “ touching the 
ehH'tiouH and were it in my jioiver, 
it should liiid its way into the hands 
of every man in tlu* empire Avho has 
a Aote to give, or an iiilliieiico, direct 
or iiidir(*ct, over the votes of otJiers. 
His language is the language of eter- 
nal truth, which tak(»s no bias from 
times, or seasons, or persons. 

“ And because,” says tlie King, 
(after reciting the various reasons 
wliy he deemed it necessary to hold 
a parliament,) as Avell this great 
cause, (there to he handled among 
the rest, and to be weighed by the 
Beam of the Kiiigdom,) as also the 
true and ancient institution of Parlia- 
ment, do rec]uire the Lower House, 
(at this lime if i*ver,) to be com- 
pounded of the gravest, ablest, and 
worthiest mcml)(*rs that may be 
found; We do hereby, out of the 
care of the common good, wherein 
themselves are ])articipant, (without 
all prejudice to the freedom of elec- 


tioiis,) admonish all our loving sub- 
jects, (that have votes in the elec- 
tions of knights and burgesses,) of 
these few points following : 

" Firsts That they cast their eyes 
upon the worthiest men of all sorts, 
knights and gentlemen, that are lights 
and guides in their counties, expe- 
rienced pai’liament men, wise and 
discreet statesmen, that have been 
practised in public affairs, whether 
at home or abroad : grave and emi- 
nent lawyers; substantial citizens 
and burgesses ; and generally, such 
as are interested and have portimi in 
the estate. 

“ Sccondlg, That theg make choice 
of sw'h as are well affected in rtli^ 
gion, — without declining either, on 
the one hand, to blindness and super- 
stition, or, on the other hand, to 
schism, or turbulent disposition. 

" Thirdlgy and lastlg^ That tliey be 
truly sensible not to disvaltie or die- 
parage the House with bankrupts 
and necessitous persons, that may de- 
sire long parliaments only for pro- 
tection ; lawyers of mean account 
and estimation ; young men that are 
notripe for grave consultation ; mean 
dependents upon great persons^ that 
may be thought to have their voices 
under (*ommand, and sucli like ob- 
scure and inferior persons ; so that, 
to conclude, we may have the com- 
fort to see before us the very face 
of a sufficient and well composed 
House ; such as may be worthy to be 
a representative of the tliird estate 
of our kingdom, fit to nourish a lo- 
ving and comfortable meeting be- 
tween us and our people, and fft to 
he a noble instrument^ under the bless- 
ing of Almighty God, and our prince- 
ly care and poiver, and with the lo- 
ving conjunction of our prelates and 
peers, for the settling or so great af- 
fairs as arc here before expressed.” 
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THE LAY 01' THE DESERT. A POKBI.^ 


Mala is aiw'ays tlift mildest — the 
iiie(*kest of monthlies — in a Double 
Number. She then feels her power, 
and Iier bosom expands with all the 
Christian virtues. She would not hurt 
a fly — nay, not a spider — nay, not e\ en 
a rat. With a fare even more expres- 
sive of moral and religious, than of 
intellectual worth, she looks over na- 
ture and over man ; and if ever there 
were an angel on eartli, then it is 
surely she. Far donm the profound 
depths of her dark-blue eyes, you 
see slumbering the divine spirit of 
universal philanthropy; peace pitches 
her tent on that smooth and ample 
forehead, as on a henveii-kissiiig hill 
in Arcadia; and as she ** enchanted 
smiles, and waves her golden hair,” 
she diffuses the Pleasures of Hope 
over all the inhabitants of the lite- 
rary world. Christopher North, 
“ that old man truculent,” beneath 
her snow-white wand, is transformed 
from a lion into a lamb ; you abso- 
lutely hear him bleating ; the knout 
drops from his hand ; he is the very 
emblem of prime val innocence ; Adam 
before the Fall. 

Thrice happy they with wliom he 
communes— coiiinierces «at such a 
season ! Their bread is baked — their 
immortality is secured — and a voice 
is lieard crying, Oh ! bards ! live 
for <*ver !” He pats each jiretty poet- 
aster on the j)ate with his paw, and 
thenceforth m Paternoster it is an 
Apollo. Under a benignant star wert 
thou born, Henry Sewell Stokes ! 
Hadst. thou flourished but one little 
month ago, a cruel frost from the 
biting North might have chilled thy 
hlossoms ; but the first of August is 
a Saint’s day in the calendar of criti- 
cism; and like a rose-tree full in 
bearing, thy poem shall shed uii- 
scathod its sweet scents over the 
wilderncHH. It sliall not be bom to 
i)lush unseen; many noses shall smell 
its buds ; and over its fragrant crim- 
son the eyes of many maidens let 
fall the pensive tear. 

**. Desert !”— a 

taking title — -a touching text— and on 
it we shall discourse most excellent 


music — and prcacli a small sermo- 
nette, which Imply shall soothe our 
subscribers to slec]> ^vith a congenial 
strain. — ** The Lay !”—fi’Tis a plea- 
sant and ingenioiiH ni isnomer. “ L ay ” 
suggests the idea of someth lug wild 
and irregular — iF'olian, rather than 
Jew-lmrp-like — some such song as 
the Silvans might play to Pan sink- 
ing hairily asleep in the forest, and 
drawing up his hoofs in a dream. 
Or it reminds us of travelling Trou- 
badour singing to captive king — or 
of him of whom ’twas said — 

“ 'J’he last of all the bards was he. 

Who sang of Border chivalry 

a Strain tlie gracious Muses will not 
willingly let die — no, not while those 
silvery sisters, the Ettrick and the 
Yarrow, blent Avith the taintless 
'J’weed, by abbeyed banks and keep- 
crowned braes, in sunshiny and sha- 
ded musi(‘, flow proudly to the sea. 

But the “ Lay” of Henry Sewell 
Stokes is all in Spenserian stanzas — 
and many a gross has he given— 
fourteen to the dozen — till arithme- 
tic stands aghast, and Inn' twins, ad- 
dition and multiplication, fade away 
into nought, swooning at tins dim 
foresight of the final sum. Their souls 
die within them at the bare imagi- 
nation of the " Tottle of the Whole.” 

Yes, he is the longest — thi‘ length- 
iest — the most interininalile and 
etenial layman of the n|je. ’Tis im- 
possihle to speak of him without a 
contradiction of terms. Time treads 
on the heels of eternity ; space loses 
all bounds; and standing on a shore- 
less sea — if that indeecl be practi- 
cable — we feel that the metaphysical 
mind strives in Aaiii to conceive 
limits to infinitude. Yet some mys- 
tery is here, which may neither he 
analyzed nor followed. For true it 
is, or seems to be, that the Lay has 
ail — End, To it, as to all other hu- 
man works — even tlic great Avail of 
China — is appended that incompre- 
liensible word — Finis. We feel that 
the Lay is over at last — and yet that 
the Last Day has not come. To re- 
concile these two great truths, is, we 
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verily believe, beyond the reach of 
its present capacity, merged as mind 
here is in mauer, and circumscribed 
in its reacdies by those slaves the 
Seven Senses, so fond of playing the 
tyrants in their thraldom, and intdcing 
tlieir shame their pride. 

So much for the first — noAV for the 
second clauMB of our t(*xt. 

The Desert ! Is it the Great De- 
sert ? The Great Desert of Africa, 
so nobly sung by George K. Rickards, 
of Trinity College, in a poem, crown- 
ed at Oxford with Sir Roger New- 
digate’s prize V If so, ought the world 
to Aveep or smile, Avliile she wonders 
at tl»p strange coincidence, and to 
which of the luiglity rivals shall she 
assign the palm ? First hear Mr 
Rickards : — 

“ Tlio SUM liriih set — yet, mark’d you from 
a tar, 

High o’er that hill, which thrones the 
'Western star, 

In dim relief against yon streak of red. 
The stately camel rears his dusky head ? 
No bright illusion this, of liope untrue. 
Their shadowy fiirnis nre nearing on the 
view — 

I’hey eoine : — e'en now the far-stretch ’d 
eye may scan 

The pictured outlines of the caravan ; 
Like liiai'Hhaird bund apiiears their long 
array, 

As down yon steep they wind their toil- 
some way. 

I'irst in the troop, elute with conscious 
pride, 

The leader camel asks no human guide ; 
'i'o him the herd th’ iiiienvied post assign, 
ICuch knows his rank, and fills the des- 
tined line ; 

Next steedti and chiefs, a mingled train, 
appear, 

And slaves, reliietaiit following, swell the 
reju*." 

What simple, yet original imagery ! 
What fiowiiig, yet faultless expres- 
sion! “ Mark’d you from afar!” 
How imRgiuative, yet rational, tlie 
appeal to the inexperience of tbe 
reader ! “ From afar.” Vague, inde- 
Hfute, and sublime, — while it makes 
us feel that the poet Avould not use a 
Avord for the sole sake of the rhyme, 
for the whol(» Avorld. ObserA'o liow 
the canieTs head is higher titan the 
Avestern star. The AA'estern star is 
throned on the hill— that is, sitting 
on it — o’er Avhicli the ship of the de- 
sert rears high his top-gallant-mast 
But no comparison U drawn between 


the western stal' and tbe camel’s 
head. That is finely left, in the con- 
scious power and pride of genius, to 
the reader’s fancy. It is left doubt- 
ful Avbether or no tlie star AA^re ca- 
mel-efdipsed. Far grander is the 
image expressed. Tlie dusky liead 
of trie camel in dim relief against 
yon streak of red ! Not the Avliole 
camel, mind ye, but bis simple head. 
I'hat bis body Avill follow, we have 
all the assurance that scepticism can 
Irave, iu the established and immu- 
table laws of nature. In due time, 
depend uj^ion it, the corpus delicti 
Avill make Its appearance. Nay, much 
sooner than might have been expect- 
ed; and not only that one stately ca- 
mel, ill particular, with the dusky 
bead, but hundreds of others Avhose 
shadoAvy forms, asking no dim relief 
from yon streak of red, are nearing 
on the vioAv. But, look steadily at 
them, and assure yourself that “ no 
bright illusion this of hope untrue.” 
No" bra/ht illusion, — although from 
its being dim and dusky, you miglit 
naturally fall into the emu* of tliiiik- 
ing it so. Above all, be confident 
that these camels are not the mirage. 
I'he mirage is an illusive vapour, 
seeming to bo a lake. These are 
flesh and lilood, hided and liairy, and 
ea(*Ji with a ball of ficsli beneath each 
foot, to fit liini for making his way ra- 
])idly and pleasantly along the sands. 
Observe, too, hoAV, in bis inspiration- 
Jit, the young jioet forgets his gram- 
mar, — substitutes rears for rear, — 
till for him seems to have been writ- 
ten tliat verse— 

Break PriHcian's head, and ravish all 
the Nine.” 

How naturally he speaks of the 
caravan ! “ The pictured outlines.” 
Not the real outlines, observe ; for 
that Avould be plain dull matter-of- 
fact But remembering liomce’s ad- 
vice, " Ut pictura poesis^' our bard, 
while writing bis poem, supposes 
himself looking at a picture, ana con- 
(*eives, not from the desert itself, but 
abit of can vass. **Like inarsball’d band 
appears their long array.” That it is 
so he will not venture to assert, for 
he still final's it may be all illusion, 
and that Avliat appears a caravan maA% 
in sad truth, be nut mirage. Rarely 
indeed do we meet in the same in- 
dividual, espiudally an under-gradii- 
hte, with such a promising union of 
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caution and entliufiiflsm. “As down 
yon steep they wind tlieir toilsome 
way,” bears a beautiful and close re- 
semblance — which could only have 
been su<?ffested by a fifciiius as vivid 
asoriffiual— to (Cray’s torffotlen lines, 

As dcnvji fhr oi‘ Snowden’s shtu;- 
gy side, 

I’liey woiiiul, with toilsome march, their 
lon^i an ay.” 

Why a (*aravan , i n travell ing through 
the Great Desert, should march up 
sand-hills throning the western star, 
except it be merely for the pleasure 
of marching down them again, lest 
we break the charm of tlte passage 
we shall not conjecture; any more 
than we shall conjecture why King 
Edward marched his long array up 
and then down Snowden's sliaggy 
side, — amaiueuvre winch we have al- 
ways contemplated with that wonder 
which is the daughter of ignorance, 
and which sheds an obscure splen- 
dour over the incomprehensible cha- 
racter of all great military achieve- 
ments. “ To him the herd tli’ un- 
envied post assign,” contains a fund 
—a treasure of zoological knowledge. 
That not one qf all those long array 
of camels should have envied the 
post of his leader, is a fact which 
proves tlieni all, male and female, to 
have been either free “from that last 
infirmity of noble minds,” ambition, 
or to have successfully smothered its 
fires under a strict system of disci- 
pline and subordination. But that 
they, taking upon themselves tlie 
election, assu/ned his post to their 
leader, is a fact illustrative of so 
much sagacity in the camel — and 
such well-reasoned and soundly-di- 
gested knowledge of civil and mili- 
tary affairs— .that we are delighted to 
believe it on the authority of George 
K. Rickards, and Mr M‘Farlane — if 
such be the creed of that gentleman 
— ^though overlooked by Buffbii, (Cu- 
vier, and Griffiths. “ Next chiefs 
find steeds^ a mingled train, appear ^^ — 
is a line altogether worthy of the 
rest of the passage — tlm repetition 
of the word “ appear” having a fine 
effect ; and the reader being left in 
a poetical dubiety, whether the chiefs 
are on horseback, or each leading his 
steed by the bridle, from fear oi ac- 
cidents — ^though, for our own parts, 
we should prefer in such a situation 
what Leigh Hunt calls « some iiorse- 


back,” and be willing to take tlie 
chance of bein^ dismounted, ratlier 
than the certainty of beinj^ kicked, 
“And slaves, reluctant folloiving, swell 
the rear” — is a truly Oxonian line ; 
and that is the highest praise that can 
he bestowed upon any ten eonseeu- 
tive syllables. That the slaves dis- 
liked their condition a^ld situation, 
wc do not doubt ; but we do not be- 
lieve they ventured to shew any re- 
luctanee — for that wtiuld ha\e in- 
sured them instantly a sound flog- 
ging; nor, elassical as the expression 
may l>e, do we Goths see any pecu- 
liar merit — or indeed accuracy — in 
“ swell the rear” — since the slaves 
—a few drivers excepted — entirely 
composed it. That the dn\ ers — when- 
ever the sla\ e^ shewed theinsrlvesat 
a chance time “ reluctant,” “ swell- 
ed their rear,” is more than ]>roba- 
ble; but farther the deponent say- 
etli not. 'file ])assage, as a whole, 
is certainly a fine one ; and Ave are 
sorry that the riffid rul(*s (»f eriticisiii 
imperiously forbid us to preach long- 
er about one Poem, when avo are 
jwosing about aiiollier — so, leaving 
the Desert of]Mr(h*orge K. Rickards, 
who, ill s])ite of the geiuTal laxity 
and feebleness of his style, shews 
himself a siliolar and agmitleman, l(‘t 
IIS entei- the Desert of Mr Henry 
Sewell Stokes, whose claims are 
somewhat dubious to that character. 

It is Avhat Mr Rickards so fmel)' 
calls “ a dim relief,” to turn from the 
Great African Desert to the Small 
Dartmoor. One is aptto be lost in the 
A fricaii Dissert — for it is nearly as dan- 
gerous ill its dust as tlie North Bridge 
of the city of Kdiiilmrcli. A Simoom 
or Sirocco is almost as bad as nii 
Easterly-liar r ; and we pity a caravan 
on its way to Timbucloo, as tenderly 
as we pity the Telegraph (-oach on 
its w^ay to Glasgow. Neither the 
one nor the other has yet discovered 
the means of consuming its owm sand, 
as some eiigines consume their own 
smoke; and Ave never look at the 
basket of the latter, Avhere, in mdlb.* 
senses than one, “ Slaves, reluctant 
following, swell the rear,” Avithout 
feelings of the most C'hristiau eom- 
miseration. But from all such pain- 
ful sympathies Mr Henry SeAvell 
Stokes sets us free ; for lie is a pe- 
destrian, and, staff in band, sets bold- 
ly off for tbe distant Desert of Dari/- 
moor, without even making his avUI 
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— Buch is his oblivion of all sublu- 
nary affairs. Ima^nation follows him 
w'ith awe, on his pilf^imagc to re- 
gions “ beyond tins visible diurnal 
^here,’* while Hope cheers our 
dfreain with prophetic whispers of 
his return, on some distant day, to 
the bosom of his disconsolate family, 
two stone liglktiM* at least, his figure 
like whipcord, his face brown as a 
beny, his mother tongue no longer 
in his mouth, but gabbling a strange 
jargon caught among the Tors, — an 
indigenous dialect, not unlike that 
with which our d(‘ar Shepherd bathes 
the lips of Mador of the Moor, — de- 
livered in a sort of metre, too, which 
oc(‘aHionally reminds us in this nether 
sphere of tiie Spenserian stanza. 

Mr Stokes has been, he tells us, 
from his cradle uj)wards, a lover of 
solitude. So have we. Ib* seems to 
have been Ixirn at Gibraltar, which 
he kindly assures us is likewise call- 
ed (-alpe. We were not. There, in 
boyhood, he used to climb the dills, 
wher(* he says “ his inusings were 
stibjeet to no inorlal interruption,” 
save Avhen they were “ disturbed by 
some sfjuallinj/ aju*.” In like man- 
ner, our miisings are ofl(*n interrupt- 
i‘d — on the ( 'alton Hill — or, as at ]>re- 
sent, ill the Sancttim, by “ a sijiiall- 
ing ape but the fif|uall is nothing, 
wlien one is accustomed to it. lie 
seems also to have sought for soli- 
tude, some years ago, in some jiart 
of Spain, but was disturix'd— ;]ust as 
W(* t(xi often are out of Spain — by 
mules and asses. So, to indulgi* bis 
passion for sell' and solitude, he has 
penetrated, with the spirit of a Mun- 
go Park, into the interior of Dart- 
moor, and on liis return will bt* 
fairly mititled to the reward and 
prize of L. 1 0,000, which Govern- 
ment, we understand, have declared 
their resolution not to bestow on any 
foolish mariticr who may reach the 
North Pole, or sail tlirough tJie North- 
west Passage — discoveries which, if 
made, would be barren of all useful 
^practical results — but to give it to 
the first adventurous spirit who shall 
bring back authentic mtelligence of 
what is going on in the moral, iu- 
tdlectnal, and pliysical world of our 
own many unexplored interiors, or 
even exteriors, centre or circumfe- 
rence, of this our partially civilized 
and enclosed native country. We 
hope that; in tlicse “ pipiwg times of 


eace the *^inierrita pubes^' of theae 
ingdoms will desire to share with 
Mr Stokes the danger and glory of 
such enterprises, and trust mat, be- 
fore the close of century, we shall 
liave a map of England, at once so 
minutely accurate, and soswcepin^ly 
comprehensive, that the march of in- 
tellect and of agriculture will meet 
with no impediment, and Dartmoor 
exist only in the Lay of the Desert. 

W'e know not whether Mr Stokes’s 
l>ilgi*image to the Desert has been 
protn])ted solely by his love of self 
and solitude, or by his love of science 
and of Ids kind. Pants he to extend 
the bounds of human knowledge — es- 
pecially in the geographical depart- 
ment ? Or daunners he aw'ay to daw- 
dle and twaddle in the Desert, to 
" babble about hrown fields,” and sit 
like a simpleton till he catches a cold 
that may spread from his ])osteriors 
to his pericranium, on damp clammy 
stones, against the dripping death of 
whose unsunned chilliness two pair 
of corduroy breeches, and an equal 
number of Jlaimel drawers, ^vill be 
found a fallacious protection r e 
shrewdly suspect that the poor young 
gentleman is a misantbrope. Nay 
— there is no shrewdness shewn in 
Hucb suspicion ; for Mr Stokes is not 
ashamed to confess the nielancboly 
truth. He is at once Tinioii and 
Tims. He thus addresses the De- 
sert : 

“ 1 to thco hie, kccaiise my soul is sick, — 

Sick witli inaiikiud and ih ir (lisqustinij 

lV(ii/.S ; 

Although but lately kindled my l!fc\ 

And but now gathering iiitt> manho4ifl\ 
hlaze. 

Much hath it felt the world'N Jiml 
miirinj haze ; 

Ay,— 1 have lived quite long enough to 
tell, 

Tliat Love, Trutli, Virtue, in the 
world’s wild maze 

Perish, — they cannot bide the boisterous 
swell— 

CoiTuption’s mighty surge — that roars 
their funeral knell." 

Mr Stokes is in a sad taking. Bet- 
ter far for himself, at least — worse 
for tlie world — that he had remained 
among the squalling apes at Gibral- 
tar. Perhaps, instead of his soul be- 
ing sick, it is only his stomach. The 
two are often confounded by people 
who tldnk themselves poetical ; but 
the (liffereace is well known find 
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easily distiuguishod by tlie shmdeiit 
pr^titionerK in medicine; and we 
strongly and earnestly — nay, serious- 
ly and solemnly— recomine^nd to Mr 
Stokes a dose of Glaubers. 

Let tlie primcB vice be well cleaned 
out— -as well as a blackleg’s purse 
^vitli a bad book after the Derby— 
and a day or two afterwards, he may, 
without danger — nay, with great pro- 
priety, retire to the Desert — not for- 
getting to put a cold fowl and anuart- 
erii loaf in his pouch, for he will wax 
exceeding when the salts have 
done their work ; and then, instead 
of giving way to melancholy, why, he 
will be busy picking a merry thought, 
and betting riglit hand against left 
which is first to be married. What 
sort of society, pray, has Mr Stokes 
been moving in since he bade fare- 
well to the apes of Gibraltar, that be 
is sick with " mankind and their dis* 
ffvsting ways P” Has he a c<ittage 
in (,’ockaigne V A box in Little Bri- 
tain V To what practices does he 
allude^ V Is he hand and glove with 
Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt ? Their 
ways certainly are’ disgusting enough 
—but who supposes that they belong 
to “ mankind Let him associate 
for a short time with the common 
run of (’hristians, and he will be de- 
lighted to see that the inoineiit a hu- 
man creature conducts liiiriself ** in 
disgusting ways,” he is kicked out of 
company. Tlie gorge does rise — nay, 
the soul as well as the stomach does 
get sick — at the “ disgusting ways” 
of Cockneys; but how illogical to rea- 
son from brute to man,aud to believe, 
because the one is disgusting, that 
the other may not be delightful V Let 
Mr Stokes but try — and we lay our 
lives on the success of the experi- 
ment. Let him cut all his presemt 
cronies— just as he cut tlie squalling 
anes of Gibraltar ; let him quit Cock- 
aigne ns a place of residence, and lie 
may depend umm it, that, on his 
entrance into England, he will find 
some spot more suitable, even to a 
lover of solitude, than Dartmoor De- 
sert. ’Tis an absurd place, not- 
withstanding Mr Carri^ton’s craze 
about it ; but then Mr Carrington is 
■ ^ genius, and can find “ ser- 

mons in Stones, and good in every 
thing.” Not BO Mr Stmees— to whom 
a stone is a stone, a stump a stump ; 
although lie lias no right to complam, 
for tlie great principle of compensa- 


tion reigns all over tlie World, and to 
him, as to other men, Glauber salts 
are Glauber salts, a purge a purge, 
an emetic an emetic, though a uioor 
is not necessarily a desert, nor a lay in 
his hands by any ineaiiH a poem. Mr 
Stokes seems occasionally not a very 
unamiableyoiiiiginaii. “ Life’s wick” 
is an expression that, sheu s some 
humility, and suggests the image of 
a farthing candle ; but be relapses 
into a bad habit of self-conceit wlieii 
lie speaks of it “ gathering into niaii- 
bood’s blaze,” for no biiman eye, no 
human imagination, ever in this world 
saw the blaze of a farthing candle — 
twinkli* is the projier word — or ra- 
ther twinkling in the socket. The 
concluding line of the stanza is meant 
to he magiiiliceiit, but it comes in 
awkwardly njion the blazing wick of 
the fartbing candle; wbate\i*v Mr 
Stokes— misunderstanding Milton— 
may be disposed to think to the 
contrary, a knell and a roar nr** two 
sounds most difren*ijt to all ears 
of a moderate length, and with 
drums not of ben-leatlier ; and if 
hue, tnitli, and \irtue, bfue all pe- 
rished in tin* world's wild maze, 
beyond all possibility of resuscita- 
tion by the Humane Society, Mr 
Stokes, instead of retiring to the 
Moor of Dart, ought to scorn to sur- 
vive the d**atli of all that makes life 
of any value, ami, like Cato of l-tica, 
read Plato on the Immortality of the 
Soul, and with the spit seek refuge 
ill suicide on the kii(‘h(*n dresser. 

Dut half an hour and liras in the inn hit 
Till* iliii Ilf iTiortiils ovrrwlii'IniM lln' roar 
'With wliich tin* surgci its inighty masses 
hiii'rd 

Against the bulwarks of Ihe western 
ahoro ; 

In half an /war it seem'd the world tras 
o'er ; 

I climb'd the hteep — the trouble!*, man, 
seem'd dead. 

The sea's was drown'd in liiimaii din no 
more; 

Where dwelt the timid partridge did I 
tread, 

And in the eagle's realm aerial lift my 
head." 

We shall Biippose that Mr Stokes — 
as lie was not walking for a wager, 
did the distance at about the rati^ of 
four mileH an hour — wliicb, if the 
day was hot, must have put him in- 
to a profuse perspiration — a strong 
sweat. Two miles, therefore, fnmi 
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a doiiriKhing soaport town, he roii- 
HidOred liiinRelf to bo tar beyond tlie 
bouncU of the inhabited world — 
out of the. nsieli of niuiikiiid and all 
their dis^iiHtiiipf ways. With what a 
face lie must have left the suburbs ! 
ronsciouH of the higli emprixe on 
whi(‘.li h(» was J>uund, liow must lie 
liav<‘ turned up his nose at the ragged 
urchins scpialiing round his path, till 
his eyes, in a tine freiixy rolling, 
met the lines intersecting the sky, 
and all IliiUeriiig with old seaiiieii's 
jacki^ts and trowsers, exposed to 
sale in IVtticoat.-lane ! Had it been 
known in the town that he was about 
to plunge all alone into the perils of 
the desert, and to encounter single- 
handiHl ail the inonslers, 

Goi‘<roiis, atxl In liras, and rhimems 
din*,” 

witli wliic-li tin* imagination of a ti- 
mid nantieal pojmlation dreamt it to 
be iidesled, his exit would have hemi 
attended from the l^ig and V\ liKstle 
with a band of instrumental mii*^ie, 
in wliieli tin* elotli-co\ er(*d marrow- 
boin*s ainl cleavers would to tbe 
nnilfled town-drum have moaTn*d to 
the self-de\ot(*d hero an everlasting 
farewell. 

lu half ait hour it scnu\l the world was 
u'n 

About tin* lime consumed by a rea- 
sonable st'i'inon. Did tin* world give 
oV*r by degr<*(*s, like a iiound of melt- 
ing butter, or smack all in a moment 
like a burst bladder ? P'or tbe first mile 
or so, there must have been, — nay, 
there wcTc — for we have ourselves 
been in them, and at divers times, and 
in sundry iiiamier, slaked our thirst 
both with blue ruin and heavy wet at 
their nut-brown oval oak-tabb*s— here 
and then*, ns if dro]>ped from heaven, 
small, comfortable, well-kept change- 
bous(*s, or publics, into whose ever- 
opeii doors w<» were smil(*d and be- 
guiled, courted and curtsied, by slim- 
waisted inaidtm or barrel-bel1ii*d ina- 
trou, wide awake to the wishes of 
wayfaring men, and “swifter than 
meditation or the wings of love,’* 
away and back again with a plateful 
tif poached «'ggs, or welsb-rabbits, 
which in half aii hour, nay, in far less 
time, “ were o’er,” like the vanished 
world. W^c have too good an opi- 
nion of Mr Stokes, in spite of bis 
misanthropy, to believe bis stomadi 
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— as well as bis soul — dead to all or- 
dinary f(*,cliugs of humanity; and do 
not doubt, to use bis own poetical 
laiiguag4% that “ he hurled mighty 
masses ” of toasted cheese down his 
gullet, according to “ mankind’s dis- 
gusting ways,” washing tliem down 
with a diduge of brown-stout, before 
burying himself in the central soli- 
tude ot the desert, perhaps a mile oft’ 
that Iluiise of hbitertainmeiit for Man 
and llorsi*. Perhaps a pigeou-pic* was 
in him, wln*n treading among the “ ti- 
mid ]>artridg(?8” in the im»or. Wut 
that eagles have their “ realm aerial” 
within ten mitnii(*K run of a dotike}*^ 
from a town, where Tars overwhelm 
with th4*ir din the ocean’s roiir, is, 
we suspect, a 1rav4*ller’s tale, nor 
C4mkl W4.* swallow it, even were Mr 
St4)kes to shew us the stulfed body 
of an all4‘ged liircl of Jov**, which lie 
bad shot in that remote desert with 
a single ball from his sliillela right 
thr4)ugh the heart. The <*reature he 
saw must have been a goose. 

But what have we got here ? Lord 
Byron ? Indeed I 

“ Kxrrptitxi graixl of these 4leg«nei*ale 
4lays ! 

Kxc4‘])tioii gran4] 4)f thy 4lc*gpiierat4» raste ! 
Ill 4'4iini*t travel, mill in I'omet hlu/e, 
'riiygetriUMiVrthe mental midnight jiaHt. 
M hih* the dull C4mim4m orbs look’d ijuite 
aghast. 

But soon was ended thy suhlimi; career. 
Thy glorious course fur man was, ah ! tim 
fast, — 

Ay— and ’twiis w'bcn thy ray iniist bright 
anil cU*ai*, 

llUimeil, ala.'* ! it sank, never to rpajipenr 

Mr Stiikes, 8(|uatted on tbe furze, 
lialf an liour’s walk from the world, 
no doubt imagines iiimself a compeer 
of (^lilde Harold ; and inwardly — we 
bad almost, by a slip of the piui, writ- 
ten mentally— compares Iiimself with 
Byron, when be says, 

*• To sit al.uip, and gaze o'er floo<l ami 
fell," &c. 

Now, the bird called a Booby, perch- 
ed with his fat doiip on a large stone, 
about a ton weight, in the slush of 
a creek, half asleep, digesting a ftouu- 
der, is just eyrny whit as much u 
bird, and as seieutifically included in 
the class Aves, as an Eagle, Bitting 
broad awake on a clift* ten thousand 
feet above the sea, and staring at the 
sun to clear his eyes before he sets 
sail on his vans to “ prey in distant 
Q 
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islps.” Bui tlii^ luoniPiii lie l)Pginfi to 
flap liimscif up six iVot above the 
of the sliore at low water, he 
feels paiiifully that he is a Booby; 
thouirfi, to tlo justice, we ques- 
tion ff lie knows ot the existence of 
the K.'iffle. Just so — and yet not just 
sio— A\ ith Mr Stokes. He must know, 
tirruratively speaking, that he is a 
Booby, and that too most painfully, 
the moment be attempts to fly. But, 
unlike his brother Booby, the bird, 
he bethinks bim of the Eagle — that 
is, of Byron— and, forg(?tful of the 
prodigious weight which he con- 
stantly carries behind, and the feeble- 
ness of his finlike flappers, nothing 
less Avill satisfy him than to mount 
into what is called the empyrean, as 
if he belonged to the genus Faleo. 
To the immediate cousecpieiices of 
this shot-star arnbitioii, deceney pre- 
vents Us from making more than a 
slight allusion as we pass along ; but 
the ultimate consecpiences are not 
only slvdineful as the others are, but 
fatal ; and fatty gets a fall which 
shews him in the shape of a pan- 
cake. 

Pray — if we may be permitted to 
indulge in a little verbal criticism — 
w'hat does Mr St<ikeH mean by “ex- 
ception of degenerate days ?” And 
does he really, now, in liis heart think 
these days degenerate? Are they 
degenerate from the virtue of the 
olden time V If he says so, alas ! was 
poor Byron the man to restore their 
raciness ? Are they degenerate from 
the genius of the olden time ? If he 
says so, then we must change liini 
from a bip(*d and a booby into a qua- 
druped and an ass; and even tneii 
the sentiment is too much to suffer 
from the largest animal of the class 
that “ chews the thistle.” 

“ Exception grand (f thy degenerate caste. ” 

Will Mr Stokes be pleased, next 
time be goes to the Desert, to make 
out a list of names of noblemen dis- 
tinguished by all mental endow- 
ments, during any preceding age, as 
nuin(‘ious as tliat which now glori- 
fles the pecM-age ? Has he ever looked 
into an Army or Navy list ? Or read 
a Gaz(?tte V Were Wellington’s aide- 
de-carnps degenerate from their sires 
of old ? Was all the blood of our no- 
bility, so prodigally shed on field and 
flood, from the era of the French re- 
volution, to that of tlie battle of Wa- 


terloo, base blood and poor, in compa- 
rison with tlie liigh and rich blood of 
those undegeneratc heroic fainiHe.s, 
the Stokeses and the Sewells, the two 
main branches of the great Trunk,— 
tlie right and left wings of the illus- 
trious House of Tims ? In all this he 
shews himself— if nofr a low-born — a 
low-bred man. In low birth, there is 
no disgrace — iioin^ but fools think so — 
and we should not esteem him the less 
— but tlie more — were he to turn out 
to be a natural son of the tailor who 
wrote tlie Age. But low-breeding is 
shameful, ill ail who have had the luck 
to be born at all, and peculiarly so in 
one who pretends that he cannot en- 
dure “ mankiiHrs disgusting ways;” 
indeed we have uniforiiily remarked, 
tliat he who plucks up courage to 
sneer at Lords, is the creature who 
Avould Aolimteer to lick their spittle, 
in the most “disgustful way;’^ and 
if spit upon accidentally by a noble- 
man, would jiride himself on tlie ex- 
pectoration, and tliciH'id'ortli claim 
lliriM* gobs on his scMitcbeon. Mr 
Stokes, like all other jioeUisters, treats 
us with tlie old story of the comet. 
Byron has been compared to a comet 
about a billion times at the \ery low- 
est computation. Pray, did Mr Stokes 
ever see a comet ? To the eye, it 
neither travels, nor blazes, nor par- 
ticularly passes over midnight. It 
seems a soft lazy light, at which Mr 
Stokes, gentecly tucking up the tails 
of liis coat, might warm his poste- 
riors. T)ie dull common orbs — so he 
chooses to libel the stars — do not 
look (piite aghast at u comet. They' 
know their own place and keep it, 
and do not fi?ar but that be will keep 
his, however eccentric may be his 
orbit. Willi regard to Byron again, 
did all tlie dull common orbs, alias 
all tlie great Jiving poets of Britain, 
look quite aghast on bis porten- 
tous careiir ? Ail of tliem either ad- 
mired, loved, or pitied him; even 
those whose innocuous brightness, 
in his unhappy and diseased temper, 
he vainly strove to stain with ridicule 
and abuse. Mr Stokes is mistaken, 
too, in sufiposing that the life of a co- 
met is short. Comets are as ancient 
as the fixed stars — the transitory ef- 
liilgencies are the meteors. 

“ Thy glorious course for man urns, ah ! 
too fast^" 

is about the most miserable line that 
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everwa^s wnttpn.excepttlio one uiiich 
followH it — 

“ Ay — an<l ’twas wlioii tliy ray most 
bright unit clear 
lllumi'il ’* 

whore utter drivel sIobberK in wretch- 
ed grammar, and the faculties arc 
exhibited in the laststaj^e of pauper- 
ism. “ It sank, never to reappear,” is 
indeed the last sob of inanition. 

“ Bcholfly ahard — 1 need not toll tkisnaine, 
(»rt*y in tin* service of servility, 

A\ liose ]iiillid clieelv is somewhat tinged 
with shame, 

ith shame indeed it deepJy tinged may 
be. ” 

Wlio maybe this old unhappy crea- 
ture V Let us turn o\er the leates 
and see. Here lie is a«jraiii — 

“ 'file apostate turn'd him to the world, 
and join’d 

The pang of lij pocrites, flic Nervile throng, 
I’or whom the gilde<l smilo <if ]*ower is 
coin'd, 

Howstrai.ge he look’ll the f.iwniiig crew 
among 

Such is the eliaraeter this small 
ilisi^fni/icant sijllier Heniy sew ell stokes 
draos of llOBinn^ SOITIIKY. 
Fatiiili ! the oll’eiiee is rank; smd the 
nostrils are sijr]H‘ise(l to feel how 
strong may be tin* si inking breath of a 
Liili])utiriii. 'Fo look* at a poor jmetas- 
ter, with iiis uiiiiieaniiig faee,aiid silly 
eyes, you would deem his disposi- 
tion to be milk and water — but it is 
small beer turned into \ iiiegar. Im- 
becility is almost always malignant 
— the fe(*ble-h4*art(*<l are generally 
foul-inotillied — and tbe weak, in a 
world where glory waits on power, 
are in fndtiiig envy, the most worth- 
less of the wicked. Tlie bead of 
that lllnstrioiis Man is grey \ for the 
brain witbin, working in intellect 
and imagination, for many laborious 
and glorious years, has whitened tbe 
locks that once were dark as the 
raven’s Aving; nor lias Providence 
exempted him from mortal athictiou. 


But tbe world, Avhoiii bis genius and 
his virtue, have blessed, the rac4‘ 
whom lie has elevated by the divine 
spirit of his works, and the spirit di- 
viner still of his life, will hold his 
name in everlasting honour and gra- 
titude : and though loathsome to the 
mere senses, yet harmless after all 
will be tlie slime of tlie reptiles that 
may crawl over his grave. 

Literary jealousy and env)', the 
bitterest passions that poison the 
lieartsblood, and ])olitical ])arty -spirit, 
that as often lies coolly as savagely, 
have for many years been assailing 
Mr Southey, Avith little other effect 
than public scorn spit in the faces of 
the mean innlignauts. But Avhy 
should Mastm* Stokes join the gang ? 
If he be jealous of Mr Southey, so 
may gn^ui eliei»se be jealous of tbe 
moon. And as for party, Avhy, Whigs 
and lladieals alike Avonld scoff at a 
poetaster Avho dignifies Dartmoor 
Avitli tbe iiumpous ilesignatioii of a 
Desert, llis ubu<e of Mr Southey 
therefore must be the abuse of a 
beiutlesH bloekliead, repeating by 
rote the gabble of the geese Avitli 
Avhom 111? plowters about in the same 
>ond. Moti\e lu* can linve none; Ids 
ihels are eAeu more ludicrous than 
loathsome ; and Ave nr<» disposed, os 
soon as our disgust siihsides, to j>ity 
the poor felloAv as a Fool. He is, after 
all, perhaps a simpleton rather than 
a sinner. 

Uncle Toby Ave believe it Avas who 
dismissed a large bummer that had 
been teazing him, out at the AvindoAA^ 
Avith some such liumane ejaeulatioii 
as this “ Go tliy Avays — poor devil 
- — there is room enougli in the world 
for both thee and me” — and Uncle 
Toby Avas in the right of it, for tlie 
blockhead of a blue-hottle had no 
sting, and Avas in his native element 
only in horse-dung. But small Stokes 
has a sting, Avhich, though short and 
blunt, is yet venomous — and there- 
fore Ave put our foot upon him — So, 
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KANT IN Ills MI.sCKI.I.ANEOl’S KSSAYS. 

TO Tin; KDITOU OF ULACKAVOOD’s AlAGAZINE. 


SjK C'lIRlSTOlMIKU, 

] ii\A']>: talked with you so ot'ten 
iiuori the grand philosophic question 
of this age — the value and interpreta- 
tion of the doctrines advanced by the 
great Thinker of Koenigsberg, that to 
you I shall not need any apology for 
drawing the public attention to any 
thing connected with that subject. 
Perhaps the dircctphilosophy of Kant, 
meaning by that term the f 'rilical or 
Transcendental System, is not alto- 
gether h tied for a ]iopular inisccdlany. 
Though, candidly speaking, 1 am not 
quite sure of thef; for one excellence 
of yoiir thrice-famous journal lies in 
its vast compass. There is no note 
Avithiii the gamut of human empiiries, 
and the largi^st scale of Imman inte- 
rests, which has not been sounded by 
you on one occasion or other; and 
the true caution seiuns to be — not to 
reject such themes albigethcu*, hut 
(as in reality you have done) to keep 
them down within their just ]n*opor- 
tions. After a certain jieriod of dis- 
cussion, Avhen books have familiar- 
ized us with their names, ev<»n the 
most abstruse enquirers after truth 
become objects of a mere ])opular in- 
terest in a limited degree. Fcinte- 
nelle finds it convenient to expound 
one mode of philosophy to a female 
audieiiee, N’oltairc and Algarotti an- 
other. And such facts, possible for 
our ancestors of three generations 
back, are much more possible for our- 
selves, or ouffht to he, consistently 
with our pretensions. Yes, it will 
be said, mere abstruseness or sub- 
tlety, simply considered, is no pi imn 
facie objection to the policy of enter- 
taining a great question even before 
a popular and mixed audience. It is 
not for its abstnisenessthat w(* sliriiik 
from the Transcendental Philosophy, 
but for that taken in connexion with 
its visionariness, and its disiunction 
troin all the practical uses of life. In 
an age which, if ever any r//V/, idol- 
alrizes the tangible and the material 
— the siiadowy ( hut not therefore un- 
real or baseless) texture of raetaphy-' 
sics is certainly called into a very 
disadvantageous comparison. Its ob- 
jerts are not those of any ])arts of 


knowledge to which modern curio- 
sity is directed ; neither are its wea- 
pons such as modern education lias 
qualified us to wield. We are ])oav- 
erlessfor the means, and Avitliout re- 
verence for the ends. TJie subsi- 
diary pursuits of liOgic, Psyeliology, 
&c. languish tinder the same neglect 
in this country. A nd thus e\ ery a\ e- 
iiiie h(*iiig haricil to this great and 
central pliilosopliy, our iiruoraiice, 
gross in this point as that of tin* Fs- 
qiiimaux, becomes reciprocally causi* 
and pftecl in relation to onr Avant of 
interest. Vet, after all is said and 
doms and Avhen vassalagi* to the e\e 
is iiio^-t matured, and tln^ enqiire of 
sense absolutely systematized by edu- 
cation, — still under every (d)stacle — 
oppression, tliwarthiir, stiHing, mch 
is the imperishable diiriiil y of the hu- 
man inind,tliat all llie great pioldems 
concerning its own nature and desti- 
nation, which, Avithout OIK* exctqilioii, 
happen to be metajdiysical, must and 
will victoriously return upon ns. 

“ Of IVovich'iin*, Will, 

and J'alc, 

Fixed Fate, Tree I'nivkiinu led;;i‘ 

Abswlutt*/’ 

the ruined angels of Miltcm (Far. 
Lost, 1). ii.) converse, as nf the higli- 
est themes Avhieh could occupy thdr 
thoughts; and these are also tiic high- 
est for man. Immortality — is thaf a 
natural prerogativi* oftlii* imman soul, 
orapriAilege snperindiiec'd iqinn its 
original nature y God — does he ex- 
ist by laws capable of a regular d<*- 
luonstration, as lies ( artes ( borrow- 
ings from the Schoolmen ), and, ii]}on 
difl’erent grounds, Samuel ( larke, 
imagine? Or is He far transc(‘nd- 
ent to every mode of apodeictic evi- 
dence ? Is man free, c. has that 
Htupendoiis phenoineiion of human 
nature — tin* Avill, or the practical rea- 
fion — absolute aiitonotny V Or is /ho/ 
also under laws of ineelianisni ? lii 
^i|ct,nll parts of knoAvIedge have their 
: origin in Metaphpii-s, and, finally, 
perhaps revolve into it. Mallieina- 
ticH has not afoot to stand iqxm whicli 
is not purely inetrqihysical. It begins 
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in Mt*taJ)lly^it•s,• and thtir several or- 
bits are (‘Oiiliiiiially interseetiiiji^ — as 
in thtj queslioiiK arising on the Higher 
C'urves^tlie Dilfereiitial (Jalciihis— 
andy^enerallyon the Infinite. Natural 
Philosopliy even, which iiii^ht have 
beeji presumed to Jiave tlie least of a 
supiM’seiisuons^oriifiii, jdants its first 
stt*ps — those, namely, which concern 
illolioii, JleMt,(«ravity, F<irc(‘, Action, 
Reaction, Plenum, Vacuum, ki \ — on 
^UMuiud which is so ahundaiitly Me- 
taphysical, that the shallowest pliilo- 
sopher has been forc<*d to see that 
the solution of the difficulties, in any 
case Avhcre they ai v soh(‘d, ami the 
fuiandiy of (j])inious in some of those 
cases where they an^ not, alike rest — 
not upon exp(*riment.s enouiih or tcM) 
few — Imt simjily iifum a lu'tter or 
worse theory, or Metapliysical coii- 
strnclion hy the imdeistandinirof the 
Known facts of the case, 'fheke facts 
are t(» h(‘ i*xhihite<l in a system, ?. c. 
i'l their relation to (Mch other; and 
that can he done only unchT tliejjui- 
diiiice of Metaphysical jirinciples. — 
And this necu'ssity is absolute; no 
specnlaiioiis on tiiese elementary 
parts of I’livsics, not those which are 
j!ie most ohslinate in nominally ah- 
Jurin;;: Metaphysics, can really and 
hohu Jit!v forei;(» this necessity. As 
well niiiiht a man a1)jure (ieonietry 
Avhcn iin e.sii<ralin" the atVections of 
lie* Parabola. “/Ay/yo/Z/c ^CA non jun/o^" 
says Sir Isaac Newton; yet, as Kant 
has shewn, in the hnsiness of a Va- 
cuum— he not oidy ^//f/ iiitrodtice a 
Jiypothesls, hcitthat hypothesis a me- 
taphyseal one, and (worse still!) a 
needless one. Many are the men, 
indeed, ulio liaii* railed at Metaphy- 
sics hy metaphysical ar^'umciits; and 
lijn (* sought to establish the baseless- 
ness or llie usel(‘hsness of Lojfic, On- 
tolojry,ixc.hy ar;(umentH drawn whol- 
ly from the armories of those Bci- 
enL*(*s. Tin* late tralkimj SU icarty for 
cxmji])le, spent his life and some 
scores of volumes in metaphyciziiig 
ai^aifist Mctiijdiysics And so lu Phy- 
sics, no matter how much of)po!iedin 
other res])ects. all hivesti^rutors of na- 
ture in her earliest ///67//i«Zw/a,an(l ex- 
pouiidci s of the “ dark foundatiouH” 
uj)oii which her elementary forces i*e- 
])ose, are compelled, in suhstnnc.eiofii 
reality, to enter the province of 
taphysics— how(‘ver niucli they may 
disown the and can excel thcii* * 
predecpsMois or aiilair(uii&b only in 
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80 far ns j^ood Metaphysics will fur- 
nish better results than l>ad. 

Meantime, my dear Sir Kit, for my- 
self— with my present piirpoBes— the 
question is of no moment. Put what 
value you will on Metaphysics, your 
appreciation is a matter in which nei- 
ther Kant nor myself can be inucli 
interested. Not Kant; for a dispa- 
raj^einent, B])pii(‘d to the science in 
ubstrat /, <'aiiiiot personally or setwi- 
rately alVect the individual. That 
Sparta, which has fallen to his lot, 
sterile as it may be, it is yet ]) 0 SKible 
that he may have ornamented and 
develo])ed to the extent of its capar- 
city. On the other hand, not myself; 
for 1 am not at this time meditating 
any iiicnrsion into that unpopular re- 
gion. ()]} some future day, it is veiy 
possible, that 1 may trouble* you with 
a short exposition of the Transcend- 
ental Philosophy, so framed that,witli- 
oiil forea(»iug oun iota of technical 
rig(mr, it shall convey, for the first 
time, to nuTely J'hi^lish ears, a real 
acc4»unt of what that ]»hiloHophy is. 
For take iioiice 4>f this, that every 
thing yet published on the subject of 
Kant, in the luit^lisli language, ens 
hy one of two defects. ICitlior it is 
mere nonsense, in a dcgn*e ])ossible 
only to utter and d<*tei'miued igno- 
raiiceof the German language; or it 
h so closr* a translatiou of the ipsis" 
stma vt'fba of Kant, as to oiler no sort 
of assistance to an uninitiated stu- 
dent, to say nothing of the barbarous 
effect ju'oduced by a German struc- 
ture of sentence, and a terminology 
altogether ii(*w. To the former class 
belongs the long paper in an early 
niiinher of the Fdiiihurgh Review, 
written, as 1 judged ui)ou iiitc'rnal 
evideiKM*, and lia\e since had con- 
firmed to me, hy Dr Thomas Rrown. 
I'o the latter, the various essays of 
Mr Wirgmaii, ptiblished in the En* 
cyclopjedia Londiueiisis. These, like 
some thousands of similar 'W orks pub- 
lished in Germany and Denmark, are 
sure to he in the right by benefit of 
an artifice; whicb, at 1l!<; same time, 
makes them utterly useless, viz. by 
evading every attempt at comment- 
ing upon difficulties, or illustrating 
them, or giving their own sense oT 
ambiguous passages, under one uni- 
form caution of simply rehearsing and 
ecliohrg the idmitkal words, (unalter- 
ed, uncleared, unexpaiidiMl by 
much as a little )>areiitheH8 or note,) 
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of tlie master himself. Hence, whilst 
We have thousands (yes, thousands !) 
of German or Latin “ ('omiuentaries 
Dictionaries,” &c. on the Philoso- 
phy of Kan t, they are pretty generally, 
as I have often said, to he regarded as 
no in(»re than mere co?icore/ances, more 
or less carefully compiled. If you 
would know the meaning of the word 
“ Transcendental^'* for instance, the 
Dictionary of Schmidt, or any other 
contemptible work of that kind, will 
be sure to give you Kant’s own defini- 
tion of it; and it will also collect la- 
boriously from all Kant’s writings, a 
pompous enumeration of the various 
cases to which ho applies this term ; 
but not a syllable will you find of any 
attempt to harmonize their several 
applications, and to evolve the com- 
mon principle which gives unity to 
so many apparent differences; no, 
nor a single attempt at anticipating 
and smoothing the difficulties likely 
to arise in the effort to grasp so sub - 
tie an idea, nor an atom ot illustra- 
rion wrought out propria martr. In 
short, what assistance you might ex- 
pect from an index of ])arallel pas- 
sages, which sliouhl bring ail the ac- 
ceptations of a word under your view 
at one instant, that, and no more, you 
may promise yourself from the com- 
mentators of Kant. And this is the 
more disgustinu-, because Kant not 
only had no talent for (*oiiiinunicatiiig 
ideas luminously, but had even the 
good sense to be aware of his own 
deficiencies in that Te‘j])ecl, and put/- 
licly to avow tbern. A fter tlnit avowal, 
it became criminal in a f>oi-(tUanl com- 


mentator on Kant to rest contentedly 
in the words as be found them. ei- 
ther, indeed, had it been otheri||fie, 
and that Kant, instead of the dmeu- 
rest liad been the most luminous of 
expounders, could it have happened 
that another expounder, who had 
really mastered his meaning, would 
have uniformly acuuie'Kced in his par- 
ticular way of exi)laining it. We sec, 
for instance, in Algebra, that the 
clear and most determinate tnitlis 
of that science, are prescuited in a 
different way and order by each 
successive teacher : rptot homines, tot 
raiio/irs doccuth. And heii<‘e w(* are 
forced uj)ou a very iinph*asant con- 
viction, in regard to modern Germany, 
viz. that, beyond any other naliun, 
shf^ hnMids a race of sciolists, who 
derive a strangt* pleasure' from witdd- 
iug a pompons luachiiiery of distinc- 
tions and technicalities, whic h they 
do not even fancy lliemsehes to un- 
derstand. Fur it is evident that, up- 
on the failh even of w faneied know- 
ledge, they would have courage to 
vt'iiture Ncuue Iragimuit at least of 
an occasional illustration from their 
own stores, it must happen to(», in 
some instances, that they would dif- 
fer a little* from their master. I'lie 
main de)ctrines of a gre*at systeinatie* 
work may have too Ie)gi(‘ai a cohe- 
sion to allow of this : grant enie*, you 
grant all ; but still, in a very diffu- 
sive pliilosojdiy, tliere is reHUii in 
some miiKM- ])oint feir tlie* nu)st con- 
fiding disciple te> bang a doubt per- 
lia])h, or an iiisiniialiem of a ce>ndi- 
tienial demur. If nothing must bei 


* On this wonl transccmlvulal, ns most arliitrarily dihtiiigiiidifd iVcmi tin* word 
transcendent, Mr Coleridge; suys, (Ijioyraphia IMiraria, Vid. 1. p. ~ll,) ilia! the dis- 
tinction is “ observed by our elder divines ^ind philosoplirrs, AvlienrMn’ they rx- 
firess theraseh’es svholasticaUjp Dr Johnson, indeed, has eoid'ound<*d the two words; 
but his own authorities do not bear him out.” Notliirig ran be more unihiiuded ; and 
the be*8t proof that it is so, lies in this, — that the srhooliiien tliemselves, whom our 
elder divines, &c., arc here suppowd to follow-, never dreamed ol' any elistinrtion. 
Neither was their use of these words, either eiiic or other, at all akin to Kant’s. In 
the scholastic use of the -word transcendent alts, it was oppo^ed to pradiranientalis , if 
two correlates, as, c. y. Father and Son, fall under the ratet'ory *»f Jlelutiori, they were 
then said to he pried icamental notions; but if the two correlates, as, r. y» Causa and 
Causntinn, Sniijert and Adjunct, did not fall nmler that category, but tran.scerided the 
limits of all tlie eategories rolleefively. In that ease Ihey wei'e said t<» be transcendental 
notions. \ow', though it is true that ti Kaijte*aii category and an Aristoteliem ente- 
goiy are very difierent things, — the Inlfer bil^ a mere inert abstraction or general- 
i'/atiun, and tiie former a true operative edm^tiu sine qua non in the genesis of all out 
thoughts, — yet, so far as our present puipose retjuires, wc may compare them bysav- 
tjwt the ti'niiseendental in Kant's system, was so far from transerndiny the cate- 
gories, that the transcendental, and that only, constituted the categories. 
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absolutely suspected, still (as in the matter of regfret, as with reference 
Fraiich reif(n of terror) it may bo to rny present popular aim, that the 
suspected of being suspicious. The essays themselves have too little of a 
very blindest allegiance will allow of literary cast : too generfilly they have 
this. But naturally, where all is a scientific leaning, and always a 
chaos and darkness, there can be as scientific diction and mode of treat- 
little of sincere doubt or hesitation, ing the subject. In reality Kant was 
as of self-originated illustration. a bad writer, and in some resuects a 
However, all this is by the way; pedant, and also, in a qiialifiea sense, 
for, though my statement of Kanf s (and without meaning the least dis- 
system will be very difl'erent, in these respect to him,) something of a brute« 
particulars, from those which load That is to say, though — from an eiu^ly 
the German catalogues for the last horror which he conceived for the 
thirty-five years, yet at present I character of a mere scholastic dream- 
shall cautiously abstain from every er, unfitted to take his place in the 
part of his w'orks wliich belongs to business of real life — he aflected, in 
nim in his quality of founder of a his own person, the inamuMs and 
new philosophy. Tlie best way to knowledge of a man of tlic Avorld, 
a presumptive, or analogical apj)ro- sought the sot'iety of ladies, and did 
elation of a man’s pretensions in mat- not slirink from that of kings, sol- 
ters Avhich wm» do not Avell under- diers, nobles, foreigners, &c. ; and 
stand, is to try him in those which though, in the same spirit, and as 
we t/o, Metiq)hysi(‘s are pretty ge- part of that policy, he acted on the 
iierally out of tin* reach of a nation iiiemoiMhle counsel given to a Gre- 
made up of practical men of busi- ciaii philosopher,* and “ sacrificed 
ness. To judg(‘ a metaphysician di- to the Graces;” though he w'ent so 
rectly, is therefore out of our pro- far even as to wTite an illustrative es- 
vince; but indirectly we may fair- say on tin* Sublime and tlie Beautiful, 
]y enough cnm])ute his amount of wdiich he did Ins best to make ])opu- 
power, by obserxing how he acejuits lar, by making it determinately shal- 
himself on that neutral ground which low and trivial ; though, in the same 
is common to all intellectual nations, spirit, he seasoned all his wen ks with 
Civil Politjs for example, Natural elegant citations from classical poets 
Theology, Political Economy — these —always apposite, liowever trite; 
are parts of kiiowledgi* which fur- yt*t, uiider all these* disguises, it is 
nish an ar(*iia, not less to the sub- very evident that Kant’s original de- 
tleties of the* sj)(*culative, than to the termination wns to a coarse, niascu- 
good sense ol the practical. Nou’ lino pursuit of science ; and that 
it happens, that on these, and other literature, in its finer departments, 
subjects of a more iniscellnneous na- avIiohi; essence is pOAver and not. 
turc, tliere exists a large body of knoAvh*flge, Avas to liim, at all parts of 
essays, Avritton ocrasumdUy {i,e. in his life, an object of secret contempt, 
the philosophic sense of that term. Out of regard to what he considered 
as occasions arose to draw tliem the prejudices of society, it is true 
forth) by Kant, at many difl’erent pe- lie concealed his contemjit ; and per- 
riods of his long life. These have haps, in its Avhole extent, he did not 
been collected since liis death, mid even avoAv it to himself; hut it is 
published in four octavo volumes, clear that it lurked in liis inner na- 
under the title of Kanfs Vernnschte ture. Wliat, then ? do I pretend^ to 
<ScAri/’^<»w,(Kant’s MiscellniieousWri- knoAv Kant better than he kiicAX’’ him- 
tings.) The editor, Tieftrunk, was self V In some things, perhaps, I do. 
personally acquainted Avuth Kant ; a How, for instance, 1 ask, could that 
man of talent, and one of the few, man have had anysense for the graces 
perhaps, who really understood liiiii. of style, in the largest meaning of 
His notes, therefore, in the rai-e cases that Avord, that is, mr tlie mode of 
where he gives any, are valuable ; presenting a subject, of effecting the 
and much to be lamented it is, that transitions and connexions, for the 
he did not give us more. It is sHm artifices by which parts are brought 


* Would that he hod adopted the whole counsel given in that instanos— sacrifice 
to (he Graces and to Pcrspicuih / ; reas Xupm km rn 
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forward into j>roiniiM‘nt relief, or 
withdrawn from too eonspicuous a 
station ; for the art^ of preparation, 
of recapitulation, of peroration, to- 
j^etlicr with the whole world of re- 
iineineiits e hieli belon" to a beauti- 
ful and impressive diction V — how, I 
demand, could he liavo had any or- 
jraii for the perception of all this, 
wlio in his own case, and in those 
^vorks which he most of all designed 
as the citissical niominieiits dr his 
own power, shews uniformly that, 
in a question of iwawacr, he knows of 
no higher a ])nrpose that a man ctiii, 
or oui^ht to have, than in any way 
whatsoever, no matter how clumsily, 
disordinately, ujigrac(*fiilly — no mat- 
ter ivith wliat perph*xity or confu- 
sion, tautology <»r circuinlociifioii, to 
deliver hitnself of a meaning? In 
some degree this is certainly surpri- 
sing; foi* Kant was really a good 
scholar, at least as respected Latin. 
He had, indeed, been a scliooUellow 
of lluhnken, that admirable master 
of classical li^arning; In* bad corre- 
sponded with him, "and he wrote La- 
tin eAcellently, indeed a sort of La- 
tin very much superior to what passes 
for good amongst ourselves. But, 
for all that, he wrote his own lan- 
guage most uneouthly ; some woidd 
say harharously, but that would l»e 
going too far. Joseph Scaliger, in 
the Introduction to his Annotations 
on Manilius, insists, very ])roperly, 
oil the distinction between harbarc 
hfjui and meumhte htjui. I'liis was 
precisely the diflermiee between 
v\'olf (the systematize r of Leibnitz) 
and Kant ; \Volf, in our Queen Anne’s 
time, wbo wrote in a piebald hybrid 
diction, made up of ( lerinan, French, 
and Latin, might be said to write 
barbare, Kant, inro7idite, i, e, \\ itliout 
composition or digestion. Frederick 
Schlegel/Avlio was eternally weaving 
false refinements, rejireseiits Kant’s 
style as the product of a deliberate 
system, and the result of irifiiiiti; 
pains. Nothing can be more unti’ue ; 
mere ciirelcssiiess, combined with 
fubie^js of thouph^ self-confounded 
in tlie tumult of discharging itself, 
accounts for all that distinguishes 
his style. It is said that Kant was 
.lealons of the veputution of Leib- 
nitz. 1 erhapa, though in away that 
never disturbed bis candour, be was ; 
and 111 ^ome great endowments iin- 
uoubtculy he had the advantage of 


Leibnitz; but in others lie was vast- 
ly liis inferior, and in none inorelhEn 
in this very quality of style. The 
philosophic style of Leibnitz is ex- 
cellent: to sulijects already difiikmlt 
in tiiemselvesj’hc brings no super- 
added difliculti<»s of language. In 
fact, L(‘ibnitz had liyed too inucli 
in Paris for that. German prolixity 
and involution are inevitably pruned 
away by intercourse with French 
models. 

One or two of these snialhw essays 
of Kant, therefori*, with all their de- 
fects, that is, Avitli the def(*et fjnond 
//or, (or relatiiely to a pojiiilar treat- 
ment,) of too gr(»at a bias to severe 
scienee, and with the absolute defect 
of a had styhs and l»ad in that way 
which h‘ast allows of a remedy being 
applied in any faithful translation, 
1 purpose to lay before your readers, 
not in a full ver^ion,l)^It in a critical 
abstract. Allow me, however, to in- 
troduce thmn by a few' general re- 
marks on Kant’s habits of tlmuirht, 
and oil those peculiarities in his lite- 
rary <’haract(‘r and ofiiiiions which 
are likiOy to be most offeiisiie to 
English readers, unh’ss pnwioiisly 
Avarned ami taiiglit to alhiw' for them. 

One fact, which struck me by su'ci- 
dent, and not until afti-r a long fami- 
liarity Avitli Kant’s Avritings, is this, 
that fn all jirolmbility Kant never read 
a book ill his life. TJiis is paradox- 
i<*al, and undoubtedly is in the very 
teeth of geiimal fame, Avliich repre- 
sents him to have bemi a prodigious 
studmit in all parts of knoAvli'dge, 
and therefore, of iiecc’ssity, it may 
be thought, a vast reader. A j»ret- 
ty general student he certainly Avas, 
but not, tluTcfore, ii great reader. 
And, fully conceding liis great at- 
tainments, I still adhere to my tliesis, 
tlmt Kimt never read a book. What ! 
none ? No, none at all ; no book 
Avhatsoever. The hooks of wliich he 
n*ad most Avore, perhaps, hooks of 
voyages and travels ; for he himseli* 
gave lectures on Avhat he called 
Physical Geography, u e. descriptive 
sketcJies of our planet, both with re- 
ference to those obvious featun's of 
its terraqueous distribution and ar- 
rangement, (Avhieh exnistitute the sum 

Avhat is usually imdersniod by 
geography,! and also witli refereiu'c 
to Its geologic structure, and the 
classification and / ondition of its jni- 
inaii occupants. Books of that kind 
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>vliirli are made up of independent 
and a vast variety ot details, 
eould not b(? read by any proec'ss of 
sbort-hand ; and these' lii^ borrowed 
from Jiiw own ])nb1is1ier ('Harthiioeli), 
and most unwillinjrly, 1 venture to 
‘«ay, i^laiieed liis eye ]>robably over 
the n^iole, pausing, ])erha.ps, to dwell 
a little upon ’any passaj^e where a 
]n*ouiiiient word or two ini-flit jfive 
a ])roniiso of some interestiiij^ dis- 
eussioii or statement. Hut wherever 
the business of the writer was not 
eiiiedy with faet>, but willi specula- 
tions built on facts, Kant’s ]>ower of 
thoMirht £fa\e him a ready means of 
evadinir the Itibour of reading*- the 
book. TalviiiL'' the elementary ]nin- 
ciples of the Avriter, as slat<*fl by hiin- 
s(*lf or anolliiT, and sup])osinpr that 
be tlioui'ht it worth liis ])aiiis, he 
woiihl llien intrtjralr these' prim*i- 
I'h's for himselt'; tliat is to say, he 
Avould snjiply all that was waiitiiii' 
as a eoin]»lemeiit to an entire syste- 
matic li} jmlliesis. In this way he 
jud^H'd ot Plato, llerKe'h'v, and many 
edln'i’s. Loeke he liad <‘a ideiitly rea<I 
only in an outline; and authors of 
«)bs<Mirer iiaui(',sueh as Plotinus, Boe- 
thius, (^idworth, and tlioiisands of 
t>^!iers,he had m'Ae*r sojjiucli tis look- 
<‘d into. Yet tin'se wen' writers in 
his</wn department; ami if he would 
not read Me///, it may be prehiinied 
tlial (?jnless for n'laxation ) lie Avoiild 
nvnl iiobeKly. hor tJiis abstinence, 
so lonu; as be Avas forming Ids own 
sy>fem, 1 gi\e him credit. Having 
his own i)rincipies fully conceived 
mote tlian thirty years before he 
1)1 ought tlieni forward in a full de- 
\ elopement, he was perfectly in the 
right to retreat from every thing that 
could disturb their evolution; but 
oiu'e lia\ iiig matured bis own selieme 
of ])ldlosoj>liy, iiuduubt4*<lly it was 
Ids duty to bave exaiuined the Avri- 
liiigs of others Avlio bad trod the 
same gn oiuid; as in tins way only lie 
could asi'ertaiii the amount of Id.s 
coincidences Avith former pldloso- 
])bei*s. ’rin'sc» are, in fact, very nu- 
merous ill Kaut; wJiilst the air of 
intreidd originalitj*, Avith wbieli lie 
unifonidy presents both his princi- 
ples and their eonseipiences, lorbids 
tis to suppose that he was aware, of 
iIh’iii as such. 1 readily grant 
if ail c'lder ])ldloso])ber advances a 
truth as nil insulated tact, and after- 
wards another deduces that same 


truth in a regular way, from princi- 
ples pecAiUar to Idmself, the second 
propouTider has a right to esteem 
himself under no obligation to the 
first. But be will do well in ])oliey 
to notice the coincidence, and to 
])oiiit out the systematic tenure Avliicli 
it has obtained from himself, in op- 
position to the loose footing on which 
it stood previously. It is undeniable, 
lioAvever, that in many instances Kant 
has not the excuse wldeh I bave here 
suguested for him ; he hi ings forward 
truths not at all belter demonstrated, 
or illustrated, or applied, than they 
bad bi*eii by others, as ])ure novel- 
ties, and all for want of reading. 
The same want of ri'ading is coiisjii- 
euous in another class of cases, viz. 
those Avhere ho has missed the most 
tionptirig opportunities for ajiplyiiig 
his own undoubted principles to the 
exposure of errors countenanced by 
])opular writers — errors of which be 
was not aware; for we may be sure 
that no man willingly foregoes such 
challenges, as it were, to the victo- 
rious application of bis own princi- 
ples. 

Seeoudly, It must not hi' eonccaled 
that Kant is an enemy to Christianity. 
Not coiiti'iit with the privilege of 
speaking in an infidel tone, and wiih 
philosojihie liberty, be inaiiifesliy 
thinks of diristiariit}’^ Avitli eiiinity, 
nay, Avith sjiite. I will never believe 
that Kant wjis capable (as some Jiave 
represented him) of ridiculing in 
coiivcrsatioii tlie bojies of immortali- 
ty ; for that is both incredible for it- 
self, and ill contradiction to many 
jiassages in bis writings. But that he 
was mean ami little-minded in his 
liatred to (’hrislianity is eertaiu. Nor 
is it at all iiuintelligible, that philoso- 
pher as he was, and eoiinielled to do 
homage therefore, unwilling homage, 
to the purity aud holiness Avbieh so 
transcendently belong to the Christian 
morals, (a subject Avdiicli be could 
not decline or evade, having himself 
treati'd that jiart of philosophy with 
such emphatic truth and grandeur,) 
after confessing, as, in fact, he did , 
its superiority to the Stoic morali- 
ty, A\ Jjicli certainly appru^tbes near- 
est to the (/liristian iii iiiicomproini- 
siiig rigour of principle, it is still not 
uniutelligible that lie should harbour 
enmity to Christianity as an en- 
tire bclieiiie of leligiouB pbilosophy. 
Though at first sight startling, 1 re- 
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peat that this co-ex istoncc of two 
opposite states of feeling Avith regard 
to Christianity is no inexplicable plie- 
nonieiion. Infidel ]»hilosophors have 
In general displayed a bigotry of hos- 
tility to (’liMstiaiiity, Avliich, whilst 
openly t(*stifyiiijf their hati ed, covert- 
ly testhied their respect. In this 
there is really no marvel, though it 
is true that many Avriters have tretit- 
ed it as such. Humphrey Ditton, for 
instance, in Ids once celehratediiook 
on the Resurrection, addressing tlie 
infidels of his day, says, (p. 4*2,) 
“ Why is there so loud a cry ot juggle 
and imposture set up against Chris- 
tiaidty, against Avhich the charge has 
scarce ever been attempted to la* made 
out, rather than the religion of Mo- 
hammed, Avliere they grant the for- 
gery to he past dis]>nte ? If there be 
a little fling sometimes by chance at 
the Koran, the critics are alfrays ex- 
ercising their Avits upon the Gospel. 
^foAv, I say, why all this noise and stir 
about Christianity ‘r \i'hy.Tesus ('hrist 
more than Mohammed r” The an- 
swer to this is not difticult iijAon phi- 
losopldc grounds. In any case Avhat- 
ever, let a man persuade himself that 
he has reasons for despising in one 
view what forces his homage in an- 
other, and a struggle Avill inoAitably 
take place betweeii the two opjiobite 
impulses, such as Avill ahvays termi- 
nate ill a lively state of anger and 
irritation. Absolute and unmitigated 
conteinptwill geiierallyineclude hos- 
tility. That feeling Avill an*«e more 
naturally when the cuiitcmpt is dis- 
turbed (and, therefore, from a (jides- 
cent raised to an actixe force) by a 
counter agent, a sentiment of imptn*- 
fect respect. On this principle* is 
solved the tTuelty practised on slaves 
by some men iiiimaiie (mough to 
brute animals. The ineAitable re- 
spect for their OAvn common nature 
in the person of the slave, meeting 
AA'ith their contempt for the indivi- 
dual, raised a conflict in their minds ; 
but in the case of the brute, vvliere 
the stale of the feeling with vviiich it 
is ^’onteinplated is not + X (or plus 
X) in opposition to — X ( or minus X ), 
but simply = o, no such foufiict 
could arise. 

1 i«|*expl}inMtion, therefore, of Kant’s 
IiOHtility to C'hvistiaiiity was not at all 
the more diflicijlt, because, in many 
capital points, he AeneraUnl Christi* 
anity. On the contrary, it was on that 


account so mucli the easier. But,]iow« 
ever that may be, the fact is unde- 
niable. In one passage, though t&n- 
not at Ibis moment cite jiage and vo- 
lume, be ])erem])torily denies that 
the moral or p<ditical condition of 
the earth, and the general face of 
society, have been at all improved 
by eigliteen centuries bf Christianity, 
(more properly fifteen, regard bad 
to the ei’fi of its civil establishineiit) 
But Kant’s av(u1vs yield many in- 
stances of unfair dealing wiili C'hris- 
tianity ; one of wbicli, as it a\ ill amuse 
you, 1 Avill hero translate*. — In the 
conclusion of his “ Stn it titr Ean/l^ 
tatciiy' Kant had remarked in the 
text that the Biblie nl History “])ie- 
seiits us Avith a a ery remarkable Nu- 
weral iUihahty in regard to tin* most 
important eptichs of its chronology, 
such as cannot but in some degree* 
AA'oake'ii the inj]>r(*ssion of it> authen- 
ticity.'* This remark he* illustrates 
at length in the* fe)lIoAv‘ing feeot-note* : 
“ Sexeiity Apocalyptic months, (e)t 
Avhich there are 4 in this ('veins,) 
cae*h month of years, make* *20G.j 
years. Now freuii this prealiict sub- 
tract e\e‘ry 4nili yf*ar, as the* great 
year of rest, e)r Sabbatical year, thiit 
is, subtract in all 4*2, and llie*re n*- 
main exactly *202;) for the* ye’ar wlmn 
Abraham Ave*ut ijj» to Egy|)t emt e>f 
the land of C.'anaan, Avliie’li (h)d hael 
given him. The*ne e to the re*eoAery 
of that country by the* children of 
Israel are* ]»r(‘e'ise*ly 7U Ajxa'alynlie* 
Av*e*e*ks 4fiU ye*ars. L'our periexls id 
that length ( lOOO ye*ars) aebb’d to 
the* forine*r pe*riod of 2U2;l, make* 
years (tin* era ed’ (vhrisl's birth, elate'd 
from tlie Mosaical cre*ation ); and that 
HO exactly, that it is true* eAeii tt) a 
ye*ar. .Seventy ye*ars after coine*s the* 
final destruction of .lerusa1e‘m, and 
that also is a mystic al f*poch. Rut it 
may be ed»je('te*d, that Re*iige*l (in bis 
i)rdu Tf'wporunty //. J#, and p. 
seqq,) de*duces a diife*renl number as 
the era of C'hrist’s nali\ity. True: 
but that mak(*H no manner ed’ difl'e*r- 
once in tlie inystie*Hl sanctity of tbe 
number 7 j for Reiigi'l's number is 
Now tbe number of-yeartv 
from Abraham’s Call to the Birth of 
C'hrist is lb(jO, wliich number ex- 
pressoH the amount eif four Apoca- 
lyptic periods, eae‘h of 490 years, or 
(ir you choose) oi*40 A|H)e;aly]>tie: pe- 
riods, each of 7 times 7 years (40.) 
Subtract, then, from every period of 
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49 years, one as the representative of 
the Sabbatical year, that will give you 
40 a subtrahend ; and next sub- 
tract, on account of every great Sab- 
batical year, (namely, «*very 490th 
year) one also, ami that will give you 
an additional subtrahend of 4, as there 
are four sucli periods of 490 years. 
Your total subtrahend, therefore, will 
be 44. This, taken from 098:1, will 
leave Bengel’s number of 39:39 for the 
era of Christ's iiativil 3 \ And thus it 
turns out that the two numbers 3983 
and 3930, assigned on si'parate sys- 
tems for the Birlli of Christ, <liirer only 
thus far — tliat the latter of the two 
arises Avhen, in coni]>uting the amount 
of time for the former, all that time 
which belongs to the four gn^at epochs 
is reduce<l hy the number of th<^ Sab- 
batical years. According to llengers 
reckoning, the chronological table 
of the Sacred History would stand 
thus; — 

“ 20*2:1 — Promise to Abraham of 
the land of Canaan. 

“ 2 )02 — Accom|>lishinent of this 
promise. 

“*2981 — Di'dicatiou of the First 
Temple. 

“ 3400 — Order for the building of 
the Second reinjde, 

“ 39:19 — Birtli of ( dirist. 

Subtract from e\ery oin* of these 
numbers tin* one imiuedialely jne- 
cediiig, and it lea\es 490. tlie 

year of the Flood may ]»e learned on 
this system by () prtitn calculation. 
Four ])eriods of 490 (that is of 70 
times 7 ) make lOiiO. Sidilract every 
7th year ( . *2'' tt), nnd then* will re- 
main 1080. From this 1080 again 
subtract every 70th year (. ■ 24), 
and there will remain ItioO ; and tliat 
was tin* year of the I'lood.” 

Upon all this long calculation Kant 
concludes thus ; — “ \\ hat slisill we 
say th(*n ? Is it to be iiderred that 
the sacred numhers have actually 

P redetermined the course of history ? 

rank's system, entitled (\ifcltis Jo~ 
hilaus, turns upon this \ery centre 
of mystical clironology.” — By way of 
answer to it all, 1 think I eannot do 
better than trans<*ribe tbe words of 
Mr Coleridge, as I oiiee found them 
in a blank leaf of that \oluiuo which 
contains the Essay in (luestion 
111 this attack on the New and Old 
Testamciil from ('abala of Numbers, 


bow came it that Kant did not per- 
ceive that Jews could not join with 
Christians ? And one of the events, 
at least, is downright history, tliQ 
destruction of Jerusalem. A single 
perusal of Eichhorn(no believer Idm- 
self ill the supernatural) daslies to 
earth all tliese objections. Besides, 
bow unfair to subtract every 49th 
year in tlie first 2035 (= 2023), and 
not to subtract them in the 70 times 
4 Apot-'idyptic weeks that follow; to 
make the Apocalyptic inonlh 296 
years, and then four Apocalyptic 
Avecks = 28 ! AMiat coincidences 
may not he producecl bythche means V 
1 doubt not you might fix on some one 
Dumber in tin* (ireek or Roman his- 
tory, and ])lay the same man els off 
A\ ith it. PelaA ins may omit, and Ben- 
gel introduce, tlie subtraction of the 
49th year, and all is fair ; hut Peta- 
viiiH must not now omit and noAV 
introduce ari ttlntum. In shorty the 
whole range is included in 10; and 
what wonder if, with such license 
allowed, half a dozen reinaikahle 
events, in the course of ()0U(» years, 
should lx* brought all to soim* one 
numher’r livery man's own expe- 
rience noiild furnisli equal coiiicF 
deuces in exery yetir, if he examined 
niiimtely." True, 'lake an instance 
from the immortal Niebuhr. From 
yEiieas to thebiiildiiigof Rome — how 
many x'ears r ;J3(). 4'henee to tin* cap- 
ture hy tlieCiauls? 3(i0. Thence to 
the fouiidatioii of the emjiire r 300. 
Thence to the foundation «)f Con- 
stant hio])le V 330. \Vas this Cabala r 
^^!lh respect to the Flood, C.ill of 
Abraham, Building of the First Tem- 
ple, ^cc., these are all exeiits that 
lie beyond the earliest limit (»f (rre- 
ciaii c*hronoIogy,aiid tJierefore, of ne- 
cessity, want all collateral evid«*iice. 
Resting, therefore, ni)on ])nrely Jetv- 
ish testimony, it is open to an infidel 
to insinuate tlifit events sAiicbroni- 
ziiig so ])ei fectly with a fanciful Rab- 
liiiiical Cabala, Avere tlienisclves like- 
ly to be equally fanciful. But when he 
goes on to apply the same principle 
Ilf crilit-isin to t»ve4it8 autlioiiticated 
by collateral r£*cord8 — Pagan as well 
as ('hristiaii,and JeAvisli, Greek, and 
Roman, no less than Hebrew — bis 
scei)tieisin recoils sadly on bis own 
cliaracter for good sense. If a monk- 
isli clironicler A\*ere to assure us that 
great, famine or pestilence had o(*- 
curred, according to intervals iudi- 
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catod by tli(‘ ]>o\v«‘rH ol’ tlic number 
‘i, (viz. 1, 8, l(i, we should 

be disposjMl to at his theory ; 
and if we thiiiitl him alle^in? coiiiirui- 
atioiis of it tVoiii the dark n^es, we 
sJjunld eertaiiily suspect him of 
foixinii attestatiuiis ^oas to quadrate 
witJi liis eabala. lUit if this same 
jiioiik were to shew us that certain 
leciirrciiees in our own aetiial expe- 
1 ii'iiL'e liad biH*n governed ]»y this law, 
in such a ease, sup])osin|:iC thal; we 
still ])ei>istod in rejc'etiui? his theory, 
we must do so in sjiifc. o/'his illus- 
trations, and not siindy in eoiise- 
(juenee of them. Now, Kant’s illus- 
trations from the relations of time 
Ix'tween the Crm ilixion and the De- 
struction of .Jerusalem, ar(* brouirht 
forward as additional irrouiids of sus- 
pi(‘ion «a^iin'^t Biblical testimony ; 
whereas e\ideut,ly, so far as it iri>es, 
the tendency of tins ])jirticular illus- 
trallon i'. {'lUirely in favour of the C a- 
bala. Did Kant iiH’au Uxpiestion the 
(lu'istvauchronolojry (»f tiu‘se e\ eats f 
If he did not, he meant soiuethiiii^ 
which tended ajiaiust himself. 

In the very same I.>say, and in the 
\eryne.\t pa«:e, is autUher instance 
of Kant’s hatred to fjurc (’hristiani- 
ty: if he would tolerate it in any 
shajm, it s(‘eiiis it must be in that 
which is farthest removed fnim its 
]iriinitiie ])ijrity; which, by the way, 
is an arL’'umeiJt in favour of my way 
of accounting for Kant’s feeliiiLTs on 
this matter. Talkin'.' of the iioiiiaji 
(-atlmlics, he savs — “That ehm'ch, 
in avowiiiir that liiere is no salvation 
except within its own j>ale, sp^aKs 
much more consist<'iitly than the Pni- 
testant, which admits the possibility 
of salvation even to the Homan Ca- 
tholic. T"or, if that be so, then (as Bo.s- 
suet^ oliservesj a man will make the 
saft'st choice by atUirhing himself to 
tiie Papists. .Since, after all, to be 
liap])ior than liappy, is what no man 
need desire.’* It in searetdy poH- 
sibh', in the -anie number of words, 
to crowd more or heavi<»r errors. 
I'Jven the last words have no truth; 

a Protestant may, very consist- 
<*ntly with Seriptun*, believe in fie- 


ffrecH of fnture happiness. But th<» 
great blunder, and one which pqssi- 
t)ly never was surpassed by any Aaii 
priding himself (and justly, fm* tlie 
most jnirt) upon accuracy of logic. 
Is in the application of Bossuet’s re- 
inark. For it is obvious, tliat, if a 
iiiaii already hidievea in the Popish 
creed, then he has no dioice to make. 
To hiij)]»os(* Jiini in a stale of freedom 
for mukintr a choice, we must neces- 
sarily siii»pose him an unbeliever in 
that form of ndigioii. If then, being 
an unbeliev er, he yet adopts it on po- 
liiic (‘oll^iderations of salcly, (as lia- 
vinirthe votes in his favour both of 
PfipiNl and Protestant,) that is in* re- 
ligion at all, either in the j»ve> of Pa- 
pist or iVotcstaiit; for both must in- 
clude sincerity in their id<‘a of reli- 
(fion. Obviously, the maxim is of no 
prudential a]>plieatif>n at all ; that is, 
it does not hel'orehand sto ve to guide 
a man in his choiet' of r(digi(»n : its 
use is iiinely relh'x or retrospective; 
that is, supposinj: a man, in sincerity 
of htoirl, tt* have, bnmi ado)>t(Ml 
the Pt*pish faith as his own, siicli a 
nnixini is consolatoi y aftm w ards, and 
on n iieetion, by sULiLresting tin* dou- 
l)le giniumtee which lie has l(*r hav ing 
nnnle si w ise clioiee, lii st, in the assu- 
rsmeeot’hisown church, and secondly, 
in lh(‘ admission (*f thehc»stil»' chnrcli. 
Tint a loiiieirin so l.tM ii as Kant should 
iiave rcmmitti*d so immstroiiH an 
ovei sight, mid allowed his spite to 
betray him intr* such an Irish Bull 
as that of unikizi!; a man to b«* ]n'U- 
dciithilly religions in profe-sjng n rc- 
liiiion which he does not helii've, has 
certainly no puiallel. Here airain 1 
found a note of idr ( 'olei idge’s in 
tJiese words: “ It may well surprise 
one to lind in Kant a contirmation of 
ho ridiculous a sophism as that of 
]»osMiet and the ivomnnbt-. '1 he 
Protestant does not say that a man 
can he saved who cliooscs the Ca- 
tholie. religion, not ;:s true, hut as the 
safest; for this is no religion at all, 
blit only a preti'iice to U. A faitli 
sincere, from honest intentions, will 
save C’athoiii’ or Protestant. .So Si 
Paul on meats and Jioly days.” But 


in;t\ Iin\c tliJ* pmoii who firvf t.'ivi’ this riotiiiii I’xtciisi vo nirrviK v ; 
and ill tlxit snist* ]{ itmpi'rJy attributed to him. OthrrwiM*, it was used i>y 

I’iijiists, and iLii'Nwijvi <1 hy Pvottstanis, lasfoi'e ISo^vin t was horn. Sr<*, aiiioii^ otliri'N, 
Ai ( hJ)is*io}> I shcr, Dr (')ii-i-,to{ili(T Potter, (of the a;»i: of JaiiU's the I’iist); and 
(loiilftk'S' in.iiiy t>t‘->idr. 'J'he root of iKu !'jo|ihi.ui euinc from AuiuhiiCj. 
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tlip bpst, most Iriumphant, and most or iiidiroftly, or may be an antidoto 
oomprph(Misi\r answor wliicli this of the VPiiorn, and an amiilot against 
monstrous abortion of f.oiiiid lo^ic the danger, of your very great errors, 
ever met with, was from the. pen of So that, if you can derive any coiifi- 
.lereiny Taylor. Ne\ or, perhajjs, on denc«‘ from our concession, you must 
any subject, were then^ two such an- remember wlierc it takes root ; not 
nihilating ajguments on this point, as iipou any thing of yours, but wJiolIy 
these whicli follow. First, on the upon the excellence of ours. You are 
supposition (a very possible one) not at all safe or waiTanted for being 
that we Frotestaiits are wrontj in nur l^apists; but we hope well of some 
roncession, — “ Whatever we talk, of you for having so much of the 
things are aa they ore, not as we dis- Prot(»Ktant.” Otller arguments fol- 
put<*, or grant, or hnjie;” ami hence low and precede this, in which Jere- 
he reminds a coinert to Popery, my Taylor has pursin‘d the sophism 
whom he is here addressing, that it with .Mich overwhelming ridicule, 
wonhl he no great consfdation to lier, and so merciless an exjitisiire of its 
in tlie niil'ortiiiiate case of finding hollowm^sm, to the \erv end of his 
hersidf damned, lliat w«» Protestants letter, fa letter to an KnglisJi Lady, 
had, in oiir charity, helii'ved the con- who liad been n*C(*iitly soduced to 
trarv. Put, si*condly, on the snppo- lh>]H*ry,) that, laying all togetlier, 
sition that wt* are rttiht in nur con- one is perfectly astounded to fin<l 
cession, what is the true meaning and tliatany one single ])roposiiiun can he 
valiu‘ of that conc(*ssion •' It may safe- «-omj>rehensi\e enough to cover such 
ly heatliniK'd, that, had Bossuet<»rany a vari<*ty and enormity of error. And 
other Papist (*ver read the chMicher had Kant been induced to read this 
which follows, w(‘ should ne\ (*r again flagrant exposure of the true Pro- 
hR\eiieard thiH Protestant coiieession te^taiit s{'nse of the famotis Protest- 
insisted on:--“ I wish,” says Jeremy ant concession, which he had liacKed 
1aylor,‘M wisli that yon would coiisi- with his iniprihKitm'y under the Po- 
derthatjfany ofoiinnensay siihatioii ]ush acceptation of it, he was too 
may h<* had in your cluireh, it is not good a dialectician not to have blush- 
for tin* goodness of your new jiropnsi- ed ]uir|)le for Ids own h‘vity and 
tioii,” < i. e. for the additions or chan- thoughtl(‘ss precipitance.^ 
gesinterwoven with Frotestanlisni,or \\riting with such lialdtiial coii- 
Primili\eC’lu istiaiuty, )*‘hut only he- tempt for re\ea]ed religion, and with 
cause* you do ke(*p so much of that more hift(*r <*onlempt in proportion 
which is our ndigion, that upon the as that religion came nearer to the 
contid(‘nee of tiiw w(* hope well ideal of absolute purity, Kant (as it 
coiu’erning vein. .\nd wi* do not may well be supposed ) could not fail 
ho]M' any thing at all that is good of of drawing upon himself the notice 
you or y4>ur religion, as it fZ/.s/Z/o/a/s//- <if governnn‘nt. With all our modern 

from us and ours; v.a* ho]ie lliat outcry for toleration, it maybe ho- 
ihe good whicli you have comnusu ped that a time will lU'ver come, in 
with tis may tditaiii pardon, directly any (’hristiaii land, wlien a public 

* K;oit w.iN rtmialiy in his ouii wriliiigs, flu* «li.sf inrtiuii «f oh- 

Ju'livv aiiul sultji'chrc ; and I rr.idilv firaiif, iu>t witlumt good ivaHjn, and ^roat I»oiu»fit. 

that In* did iint s«*i* how iiiuidi that disfinrtiuii a]»])lit’s to ihis rase ! The Ho- 
lYianistN talk as thon{;]i our r4iiu'<’s.siiiii, opiiosed to thrir abschiti* n'l'iisal of a corre- 
sponding n*nr(*ssi<Mi, argued sonirtliing ohivvtively snjjrrior and more convinrinjr in 
their I’.iith ; hot evidently, aiul fu/ort' vxaiuhuihon evnu it might he presnnied quite 
ns likely to argue only a suhjcvtive dilVerenre in the two fwirtie.s, viz. in charity. IS'ot 
any more duhioiiH uppenraii<*4> of error on their part, hut on ours, greater (Jiarity as to the 
pardonahh'iu'ss iif all «Tr4ir that is merely error of the nnderstan;liiig, extorts IVoin us 
Niu’h a coneesisloii. On this ^iewofthe case, it is clear that greater impudence and 
greater iiiirharit.iMenrs<, will alw.ays he sullieient to secure the imaginary triiiniph of 
the Papist, or indeed <if any other piirtizuris in any other cause. A Cartesian luii-ht 
Nay to a Ne\\toniaii, I presume yon do not think me in dumiiuhle error? Ortaiidy 
replies the Ki'wlonian. Then take notice, rejoins the Cartesian, that your criMu’s 
in iny mind ore d.imnahlc. Fpoti this argument, according to Kant, a man would 
do well (oahjure his Xewtonianlsin. 
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Profos.^or ill a i,n-pat national uiiivor- 
bity,aiilliorizt‘<l and jnolei*t4»(ll)y tin* 
govfvninriit, — a ProtVssor, too, whoso 
oxtraonllnary talontsaiid knowledge 
difin'‘t‘(l his opinions far and wide, 
and w lio>(* otherwise irn^prouelmble 
life liave them additional vvei«rhtand 
iidlnenee, — ran luive reason to count 
upon toleraiioM, in sapping the very 
foundations of those doctrines upon 
which all the sublimer hopes of poor 
frail humanity repose. Such a time, 
we trii?»t, will in‘Yer come, e\eii in 
the heart of iididel (jermany. At all 
events, it /ff/^/uot come in tin* 18th cmi- 
tiiry. And accordiui'ly, on the J2tli of 
Octobin* ! 7d 4, Kant was surprised by 
an unwelcome letter of stern rebuke 
from his sovtM ciirn, tin* reigning King 
of Prussia, Fr(*deiick AVilliam the 
Secoiul. 'J'ln* immediate occasion of 
tills h‘tter was his book on Jir/if/ion 
inlliin thv limit 'i of fmrf lUanon: 
but it is jirolmbb* tlial tliis ])articular 
book did but mature and furnish the 
immediate urnision to tin* ex\»b»siou 
of that displeasm<* which must have 
been long accumulating. The thun- 
der fell with the more (‘Ih'ct upon 
the old Trauseeiidentalist, for a \ery 
particular and facetious reason, \ iz. 
hecaiisc he considered Jiimself (//- 
f^uui ti Hvatis?) a rcmarkaldy reliifious 
character. In one thiui' the (dd inairs 
feelings were spared, — the letter was 
a private one, and fir^t inadi* puhlic 
by Kant himself afi(*r tliekiiiifV death. 
As it is short and to the purpose, 
perhaps I may as W4*ll translate it. 

Frederick William, by tin* grace 
of God Kim: of Prussia, i^r. To 
our well-beloved Immanuel Kant. 
W'ortby and very learned Professor, 
our dear liegeman ! So it is, that for 
some time past it lias i*ome to our 
high knowledge, with gn?at displea- 
sure, tliat you misapply your philo- 
sophy to the purpose of disfii^^uriiig 
ainl rlisparaging many capital and 
iundiiitiental doctrines of Holy Writ 
and f 'hri**tianity ; as particularly in 
your hook entitled lielujum within 
till /units of purr Reason^ and in other 
'-imiliir Wi; had looked for 

betti'r things from you; since you 
cannot but yourself be aware bow 
deeply you offend, by such conduct, 
against your own duty as a teacher 
of j'outb, and against the spirit of our 
paternal wishes — to whi<*h tou wero 
no Btranger— for the welfare of the 


country. W’e look for your conseien- 
tioiiN answer as soon as possible; and 
expect, on pain of our highest displea- 
sure, that you will give no ground for 
blame of that sort in future, but will 
rather apply y«»iir iiiHuence and your 
great talents to the task of furthering 
more and more our grat'ious designs 
for the public good. Otherwise, in 
case of persevering opposition to our 
pleasure hend>y notified, be well as- 
sured that y4)u will have unpleasant 
cons4*(pii*iu*4*s to 4*xp4*ct. Meantime, 
we assure* yon of our gracious regard. 
Berlin, tin* 1st of October, 17!M.’' 

Such was tlie rtdmke, such were 
the menaces, w hich, in hoary old agi*, 
(tli4*ii upwarils of 70, ) Kant drew up- 
on himself from his king, — a ]>riiice 
otherwise so well disjiosi'il to liini, 
that nothing less than the highi*stpro- 
\ocation could have extort4‘d from 
him a harsh word to a man, in otlu*!* 
ro'^pects of merit so distinuuisheei. 
But Min‘ly gn‘y hairs and irreligion 
make a monstrous union : and the 
spirit of jiroselytisiu carri4*d into the 
S4*r\ie(* of iidi(h*lity, — youthful zeal 
put forth by a totteu iiig 4l4*4Tepid old 
man to withdraw from jioor d4*spond- 
iiig and suffering Initnan nature its 
ineist ess(‘niial jirops, wherhi‘r for ac- 
tion or for siiffei ing,for conscience or 
for hope*, is a spectacle* too disgust- 
ing to h*R\e* room lor much sympa- 
thy with me*rit of another kind. What 
was Kant’s reply r — It has often been 
observed that, wlj4*n once* a man gets 
eb'eply involve'd in debt, lie is rarely 
able* to preserve* his inU'grity or his 
lioiioiir epiite* iiiisiillie‘d ; or at least lo- 
ses the edsre* of liis ave'rsiou to petty 
iue*aime;ss. Something of the same 
effe*ct is visible in the conduct of 
tliewe wlio alleiw tlieriiMelves ojreiily 
to pre)pagate infidelity. Let a man 
be Sis siucer(*ly an infidel as any ever 
han Ia>eii, it is most difficult to sup- 
])ose that he* can have* frameel to him- 
self any notions of moral obligation, 
which ceiuld make it a duty to extend 
bis opinions. So that it is a thousand 
to one that, in niibJishing his opini- 
ons, he has yiehied almost conscfoiis- 
jy to a vanity or to a spite which he 
is ashamed to avow. Hence arises a 
necessity few lying. And melancholy 
it is lej record, tiiat Kant, — the up- 
right, stern, stoical Kant, — in his 
answer to the king, shuffled, juggled, 
equivocated, in fact (it must be avow- 
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ed) lierl To wlijit an extravagant 
Kant carried his general reve- 
rence for truth, is well known. So 
sacred, in his estimate, was the obli- 
gation to unconditiornil veracity, that 
lie declared it to be a duty, in case, a 
murderer should apply to you for 
information as to the route taken by 
a man who had just escaj)ed from his 
murderous fainj;s,totell him the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. Not to save a poor iiino(‘ent 
fellow -creature from instant and 
bloody death, not e^en to save the 
assassin from the f^'dlt and misery of 
so hideous a crime, wouhl it be law- 
ful, in Kant's jnd^^rmTit, to practise 
any the sli^litt^st evasion or disfruiso. 
Tin* riifht to truth, even of the most 
abhorred matricicb*, and in the very 
act and airony of accomj)lishiti«^ his 
hellish pur])os(*s, is, ai‘cordin‘r to 
Kant, al»s<»lute, and incapahle of n*- 
strainl or qualilication. This e\pla- 
nati(»n it wa** necessary to make, that 
we may be aide to appreciate pr(»perly 
tlie misiM'ahle dilemma in which Kant 
innstiiax (* iu\ oh ed iiim{4(df,betorc> he 
wonld seek shelter fr<nn a kiinr's <lis- 
pleasnre in a ]>aljKible untruth. Ihit 
sin'h if wa^,a liecrrossandpal}».ible,on 
wliicli this proud philosopher mainly 
rest<‘d his apoloiry. His letter to the 
Kinif of Prussia js a pei lV‘ct model of 
all that a lettertoa kiii«:<iniilit — notxo 
be; lonL^wordy,])erple\e^l, miserably 
])edantic, and, by its tortuous involu- 
tion in some ]iassaL'^cs, (if that were 
not the ordinary chara<*ter of Kant’s 
style,) one niiirhl think expressly de- 
siirned to mystify tlu' kinir,and throw 
dust in his eyes. 'Die sub>tance is 
this: — after reliearsin:; tlie words of 
tlie kiiiu’s charires, In* says, that, ns 
“ a teacher of youth," i. / . in his cha- 
racter of puldic leetiirer. In* could 
not by possibility have committed the 
offence in)put4*d to him; sine** he had 
always taken, as the text-book f(»r bis 
lectures, a well-known work iii which 
no mention of the Scriptures or of 
f’hristiaiiity had occurred, or could 
occur, \\z. Bauinp:arten’.s Metaphy- 
sics. But inip^ht he not have wan- 
dered from his text? No; that was 
a fault which no man could tax him 
with. Having set his face through 
life nf ainst the popular error of con- 
founaiii|^ the limits of different sci- 
ences, could it be supposed that he 
would himself trespass in that way? 
Thus far, certainly, Kant said no more 


than tlie truth. But now hear what 
followed. As to his work on reli- 
gion, that was to be considered as a 
sealed book, never meant for the pub- 
lic at large, or wliat we may call the 
taif jmblic, but addressed nd clcrum, 
i. c. to the learned and professional 
])ublic. Shameless falsehood ! to say 
this of a book which is no otherwise 
an unpopular book than as it became 
such by the heavy, rude, and cum- 
brous style* ill wbicli it is written^ 
bristling Avitb scholastic distinctions, 
and disligur(*d by byper-coinposite 
terms of art. Such a style might 
have a good deal to repel'; but was 
there nothing rx udversa in the Avide- 
spread fame of the author, and the 
curiosity connected willi his philoso- 
phy, that might avail as a counter- 
weiglit to that objection ? And will 
Kant jireteiid to tell us, that it Avas in 
any man’s power, Avriting rationally 
and with simplicity on a subject of 
such dilfusiAe interest as religion, so 
to com^eal his meaning as that it 
should not be penetrated by all peo- 
ple of education with a tob*rably 
good umlerstandiiig? He had not so 
'much as interposed the thin veil of 
Latin betwixt himself and the public. 
Such a v«*il, it is true, lasts only for 
a inonient, as translators in iibiind- 
ance are ahvnys at liand for a book 
of any interest ; but at least there is 
a homage to decorum in assuming 
that disguise. Perhaps, hoAvever, you 
may think that an nc(piaintance Avitli 
the Transcendental Philosophy AA'as 
a ronditio sine qua nun for under- 
standing the book. By no means. 
It was absolutely independent of that 
and of every philosophical system. 
And, liud Kant spoken the naked 
truth, he would Jiave said — “ It is 
most true tliat I have done the worst 
of Avhat your Majesty imputes to me, 
and even Avorse; but, hoAvever, my 
book i.s AATitten in such a disgusting 
style, very much resembling that m 
mV present letter, that I am inclined 
to’ think very few people will read 
tAveiity pages Avithout finding it act 
u[)on them a.s an emetic ; on which 
account it may be considered aa a 
book not written, or self-cancelled.*' 
The practical result of the matter 
was, that Kaut promised to offend in 
this AA^ay no more. But even here he 
practised a Jesuitical reserve; for, in 
the last sentence of his letter, wliieh 
made this promise in tlie most so« 
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lemn (and to an inisii'^poctin^ ronder 
in tlie iJiosi iiinrsorved) tiMins, he 
prepared an exeusefora future eva- 
sion of Ills promise, by iiitj^duciiig 
the woivN, “ as your ^^ajesty’H most 
faitlifnl subject;” which words, he 
tells ns in a note, were secretly meant 
by himself as limitin;^ his engage- 
ment to the term of tlie King’s life; 
though the words neither pointedly 
express that limitation, nor were at all 
designed by Kant to be interpreted by 
the King in any siieb sense. This is 
not qulu* the good faith and plain 
dealing of a man of honour. 

But eiiougli of this. Another es- 
say of Kant’s, wliieb I shall nofiee, is 
one whieli bears the following title — 
“ On the common that such 

or such a thuuj may hr true in thvoty^ 
hut t/oi’*t not hottf (food in prartirc'*^ 
In this Kssay the primary purpose of 
Kant (or that which is ostensibly pri- 
mary) is the correction <if a vulgar 


error, wliicb is all but universal, viz. 
the notion of a possible want of bar- 
nioiij’ (or even a possible irreconci- 
lability) between the laws of theory 
and the facts of ex]ierience ; as if it 
were possible, or even common, that 
the first should tench us to expect 
what the other inigli^. refuse to rati- 
fy. No notion can be more errone- 
ous, or, indeed, upon a ])roper defi- 
nition of tin* word theory ^ imire self- 
contradictory. For theory is, in fact, 
no more than a system of laws, ab- 
stracted from experience : conse- 
quently, if any appnnmt contrailic- 
tioii should exist between them, this 
could only argue that the theory had 
been falsidy or imperfectly abstract- 
ed; in which case, the sensible infe- 
rence would be, not a suiumous to 
forego theoiies, but a call foi lietter 
and more enlarged theories. There 
is, however, a seiiM* of this popular 
saying under \\ hich, though the e\- 


^ Tin* i<l<*u of a ihnoif, as it riliiVrs from that of a tojpathds, i-» murli in lO'jsl of 
r<'rtIfi<*atioii. Mtist wriU’is wsr the tt'niis iiulisc’riiniitatrly, attd with no sriist* of atiy 
prpoisp <iiflV*vn(’e ; and otheiN, wli4» havp surh a spiim*. Ii;nr it so \at;iirly dpvrlojusl, 
us to fanry that the w«»rd h/fxtthfsis iiipans u theory in a st.ile of ioiii.atorlty, or 'o 
long AS it is snh jiulirc and iitidpnrion<st rated. But tht> distiiietioii turns upon ijuite 
another hbige. 'J’lie Greeian etymology, in fart, point', in each ease to the ino' mean- 
ing. Imagine, in any scieneo or speenhitioii, that all the elements ti. e. the forec'., the 
iiiodts of aetion, the phpnoxiieiia, Me.') are ^iveii ; hut as y<‘t they e\ist to tlie mi -id as 
an unorganized ehaos*. Then steps in einitemplatioii, or redi*etlv» Mirvey to 

iisMigri lo them all their several pl.iee.^ or ivlathnis ; whieh shall he fust, whieh middle, 
which last; wliich shall he emi, wliicli shall he means; whieli snhnrdinate, uhl.di e.— 
ordinate; whirh forre is for impulse, whieli for ivguhititm ; whieh ahsnl it'S u ho h 
rofiditioiial ; \%hieli purpose d'.reet, whieh indireei or eollaleral ; ami so on. 'I'hi'. In* 
trodiietinn of organization amongst the fa.’ts or data ol seienre is Tlnairy. A !lie<»i-y, 
thi»refore, maybe deiirted — an organie developeinent to the understanding of the rela- 
tions l>etween the parts of any systemutie whole. But in a hyjmlhesi^, ii is niily one 
relation which i.s investigated, viz. that of dopendeney. A iinmher of phi'iiomena are 
given, and perhaps with no want of orderly relation amongst tlu-m ; hut .•I'i yet they 
exist without apparent basis or support. The fpiestioii, thendore, is concerning a suf . 
fieient ground or cause to account for them. 1 therefore step in and tanlnlnt/ tim phe. 
nomcria with a suibstriieture or snh~po\itii>yi (’TwoOit'i;) siieli as I think eapalde of sup- 
fiorting them. This is a hypothesis. Briefly, then, in a theory, I orgnni/e wl.-at i . 
certain enough already, hut undetermined in its relations; whereas, in a hypothesis, 
I assign the causality wlieii previously it was either uiiknowii or uncertain. For ev- 
amplc, we talk properly of a theory uf combustion ; for tlie elements, i. e. the pheno- 
mena and results, are indeterminate only with regard to their reciprocal relations. 
But with regard to the aurora borcali<, it is a hypiUhesIs tliat we want in the first 
pUec, fur the phenomena ore of uncertain origin. And perhaps this hypothesis would 
demand, as its sequel, alheory of the whole a<eiicjc.. ronrerned ; hut this could not la* 
until the ca!is;dity slmiild have heeri determined. Again, siijipohe flie ease of algebraical 
etpiations, here all possiliility of hypothesis is excluded. But A tlieory is still wanted. 
2\I any theories have started from the genesis of equations first proposed hy Harriot, 
viz. tliat whieh views the higher c<tuatio:is as generated l»y multiplication out of tie* 
lower, Butjierhaps a different view of their origin would lead to more comprehensive 
reKittiA. Hiinhmhurg with his disclpleH, Stahl, &c. have most linpidly applied an iiiipiii- 
theory of comhinatiouH to this atihject. I conclude with this recapiliiJalion 
"Ipleory is Ordination. Hypothesis is — Snh.striifion. 
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prcRBion 18 inaccurate, it is very true 
and very extensively applicable. In 
one passage, Kant Heems to allude to 
such a ReiiHe, though he Iish not suf- 
ficiently illustrated liis meaning. But 
waiving this, it is very certain that 
the ordinary application of the say- 
ing labours with the whole error 
charged upon it ; and this is stated 
by Kant as follows. Having first 
shewn the futility of pretending to 
practical skill, in disc'oniK^xioii from 
a knowledge of theory, be says : — 

“ Meantime it is far more tolerable 
that an unb‘arnod person should re- 
present theory as Huperiliious for the 
j>urpos(*s of Jiis iina^iiiary practice, 
( though not (]U(‘stioTiing their harmo- 
ny, ) than that a .shallow refiner, whilst 
concetling the value of theory for 
speculation and scholastic uses, 
should couple with thi.s concession 
the iloctriue, that in practice, the 
case is otherwise; ana that, upon 
coming out of the schools into the 
world, a man will be made sensible 
ot haxini!' ])ursu<'d mere jdiilosopbic 
dreams. In slun t, that what sounds 
well ill (lieory, is not merely su])er- 
fiuous, hut absolui<‘ly false for })rac- 
tice. Now tlie practical 4 'ngineer who 
should express himself ill these terms 
upon the science of mechanics, or the 
arlillcr\ ollicer who should say of 
ihc doctrine of projectiles, that* the 
theory of it was ^■ouc(‘iv<‘d indeed 
with great subtlety, but was of little 
practical \alue, because in the actual 
exercise of the art, it was found that 
the ^•XJ^erimeIltal results did not eon- 
form to the theory, would expose 
tlimnselves to derision. For, suppo- 
sing that in the first c .se should besu- 
peradded to t!;i ineorv of mei’lianics, 
that of friction, and that in the se- 
cond, to the theory of projectib*s 
were superaddiMl that of th(» resists 
ance of the air, — which in ellect 
amoniiN to this, that if, instead of rv- 
jectiiigihcory,still more theory’ were 
added, in that case the results of the 
abstract doctrine and of the exi)eri- 
ineutal practice would coiiicitle. in 
every respect. 

“ ilovvever, it cannot be denied, 
lliiit a theory such us this I have just 
mentioned, which lias reference to 
objects of sense, is very diflerently 
circumstanced from a theory which 
has reference to mere ideas : a theo- 
ry, fur instance, wliich is employed 
upon mathematical objects (/. c. up- 
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on the determinations of space, w^hich 
admit of a sensuous construction) 
diflers much from one which is em- 
ployed, upon philosophic objects, 
(i. e. upon notions which admit of no 
such construction.) Hence it sliould 
seem, prima facie, not impossible 
that these last objects may he very 
accurately conceived and pursued 
into a theory, whilst yet, at the same 
lime, they should he incapable of be- 
ing ffioen, (to use the techuical term,) 
/. e. not capable of being realized in 
actual experience: in other words, 
the conceptions, and the theory built 
upon them, might he alike ideas in 
the true Platonic sense, that is, tran- 
scendent to all experimental exhibi- 
tion, and susceptible of no practical 
a])pHcatioii, or e.veii of a very injuri- 
ous one. 

“ Prima fuv.ie, I say, in these cases, 
it seems not impussihle lliat such a 
w'ant of correspondence might he 
found between practice and theory. 
M hetlier it really would he found, is 
another (piestion. But, waiving this 
(piestion as a general one, let me con- 
iine myself, throughout the present 
essay, to one particular rase of this 
question, viz. that in wdiich the theo- 
ry should liappen to he built upon 
the idea of fluty, Now, in this case, 
Infiinn.and shall undertake to])rove, 
that all fear lest the theory should 
prove inapplicable in practice, on ac- 
coiiiit of the idea ou which it reposes, 
is utterly groundless. This is de- 
monstrable; no tiieorctic demand of 
duty can by possibility he impracti- 
cable. Why r Because it never could 
he a duty to projiose any such result 
as an object of legitimate desire, if 
it w ere not capable of being reali>ed 
in PX]>erience — whether now and 
perfectly, or by approximation. I'his 
is tin* sort of theory which I slinll 
treat in the ]>reseiit e-ssay. For of 
this it is, to the scsindal of all pliilo- 
sophy,that we hear it not seldom al- 
legeil, that ivhat is abstractly right in 
it yet cannot be made avsulahle for 
practice : and that, too, in a ccmceit- 
ed tone, full of presumptuous pre. 
tensions for cqiTccting the reason 
(and correcting it, observe, in tliat 
very ]»oim whicli constitutes its most 
glorious distinction) by experience; 
under the vainglorious faiicy of see- 
ing fartKer and more surely by means 
of mole eyes fastened upon the eprth, 
than with eyes fitted to a beino^mt 

K 
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was framed to staud upright, and fix ritiea, the cai)ital questions which 
his gaze iij>(»ii flu* heavens. arise upon tlie rights of great nations 

“ In our days, so rich in words have been adjudicated. A littcratnir 
biif ])ooi in deeds, this very popular of no very masculine intellect, Hugh 
iTia.vini, ( of the discord hetwei*n the- (iroot, (or Cbotius,) or suppose Piif- 
orv and ])ractice,) ns ofti'ii as it hap- fendorf, (who certainly had as poor 
pens to be ajiplied to any question an iinderstunding as any creature that 
of duty, wheth(*r it be a duty in that ever li\ ed, ) sinqily uppn tlie strength 
mode of obligation which is called ofa little Latin iiiul Greek, whicli also 
ethical, or in that which is called ju- neither of them (not Groot even) had 
ridical, is sure to he the parent of in any perfection, — inconsiderable 
the very gn»atest evil. On this ac- kna\eslilvethese,wlioin no man would 
count 1 shall state the relation of the- allow to interfere in the most trivial 
cry and practice in three artich*s or domestic dispute, take upon them to 
sections : E/rst, ns it respects moral Jaj'downthe law in the m(»st peremp- 
obligation in geni'inl, with a view to tory iminner for the wei»hliest con- 
the welfare of e\ ery manindilVerently, ecrlis of mighty nations, on which are 
taken individually ; .vcce/n////, as it re- susjmmled, jierliaps, the hHjqiiiirss 
spects juristic or ])oliiical obligation, :iik 1 dignity of countless generatioiis. 
with a Aiew to tlie welfan* <>f states ; 'I’lieir arhitratlon tvoulil not l)e valid 
thirdly^ as it resi»ects cosmopolitical for a contested claim to the tail of a 
obligation, willi a \iew to tlie wel- herring; and yet, from the imbecility 
fareof the human species as a \\ hole/* of m(*n, who will catcli at any oju- 
Siiol: is au outline of tin* iiitrodiic- nioii whicli conntenanc{*s side 

tlon. From the body of the essay, in a quarrel, nations themselves will 
as the parts of it UT<* separately intel- accredit ami aive weight to judg- 
ligible, and, indeed, (piite indepeud- ments, which (‘Ne an* lii^hter than 
ent, I shall sele(*t the smon/ section ; vanity. Hut perhaps Grotius, &c, 
because this treats a <piestion of po- rest iheir doctrines iq)onth(*ir intrin- 
litics in a liigli deirree inten*sting to sic force, upon their col)en*nce witli 
ourselves, not onh' as havinir oft(‘n each other, and their lotrical de])end- 
beeii dhcus^cd tlirough the two last eiicy from asuflicient original LU’ound. 
centuries, and by very celebrated wri- Hy iiomeaiis. All is blank dogmatism; 
ters of our own, hut also as being mere autoiTalic bulls, nkas(>s, or re- 
novv' of real historical importance in scripts; a continual ^ pro ratUma 
determining the merits of onr anci**.- voluntas. Forth steps Barc lay, a toad- 
toi> at the £rreut ejioch of onr Rev o- eatiiiir slav e,on(‘ who practised udula- 
iution. The (piestioii I mean i c^-pects lion to kiiiirs, in the original sense of 
the right (d subjects to resj^i, in rase that word as a slavish homage ( ), 
of fundamental V iolation of tin* con- tliat is, with Phryizian criniri's and 
tract (imjilicit contract) betw«‘en genuflexions: — well, what says Rar- 
themselves and the sujireme power, claius > 1 allow, says In*, of’ resist- 
The origin and the limits of this aiice in i*ases of lioj)elev.s extreniitv. 
right might still' give room to much He it so; but now', tell us, hound! 
metaphysical casuistry. Hnt it must w hich he they I" \Miy, these : For 
excite the burning^ indignation of instance, first,'ifaKin‘gshouldconi- 
F^nglisbmeii to find Kant roundly and mit enormous cruellies. Here note 
broadly denying the existence of any the abject understanding of the aiii- 
Riich rigJit in the uttermost extre- mal. 'Cruelties could never, in a 
mity; ^i(\ that, too, ivitli a sjiecial popiilfms nation, he an anti-national 
regard to the particular case of crime; th(*y i-ould hear no pronor- 
Lnjiland ; yet with all that ignorance tion co-cMensivi* with the nation; 
ot tin* facts which w'O might look for they Avonld constitute an ofleiice 
m a man who (as I have said be- against individuals. And the invio- 
Joie; never r(*ad any thing* at all. lability of tJie kiriffly character, in its 
1 know not, how' others think upon relations to individuals, is a doctrine, 
tins niJittcT, under a point of view not merely of the free British eon- 
lien 1 ?i!i| now going to suggest. I stitution, hut one which is found 
’‘A. . think, most ex- more or less developed in all refined 

® »«}' part, 1 am roiintries ; and, ns civilisation is ma- 

»t-orn, when I consider tured, it will become universal So 
in^bat manntM-, and by w hat uutho* that this sycophant destroys the sane- 
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tity of the regal character in the very 
point in which the warmest friends 
(»f popular rights must allow it. Then, 
again, what baseiiPHS to erect ajwivi- 
leged cane for the Hiifler*!!* in mere 
animal interests, which is denied to 
e\ery ])ossihle mode or degree of 
damage or ^u*ril ns to interests which 
the same hmng <‘aii Jiave ns a moral 
and intellectual creature! So that 
the inference is — if the social com- 
pact is liable to dissolution on this 
sinjrle ground — that the paramount 
purpose of society is to protect a 
man’s carcass. What says (hoot to 
all this ? Why (iroot nods appro\ iug- 
ly. So much, then, is settled : hear 
it, yc nations, ami obey! But is this 
a! I y No; yet another boon will Bar- 
claius confer u])on tlie nations of this 
])lan(‘!. I allow' one otln*r case, saith 
lie ; and thiif is, Avlieii a King is laKiiiff 
measures to si'll his peoph» i(» a fo- 
reiii'n prince ; in su<*h a ease, he it 
imdiM'stnod tliat I, Barelaiiis, by these 
presents, allow of that ])eople.*’s ro- 
sisiinu the I'onM'V.'ince. Now for 
(jroot; doth (h'oot nod as before:' 
No. (iioot leelaiuis. 'I his, sjiith In*, 
is wh.'it I shall ne\er allow of in that 
unlimited shape. No; I reijuire 
]>roof, Jihsoliite prool, (»f signing, 
si'tdiiii:, and deli\(*ry of the article. 
So (hoot’s concession amounts to 
this — that, supposiniif King John had 
ho far aecompiislii'd his celebrated 
treaty with a Moorish ]>rinee,as that 


all England had found itself chained 
at Tangier or Mequinez, in that case 
all England had Groot’s gracious 
perinission to commence resistance. 
1, Sir Christoidier, as well you know, 
am no admirer of brutal punish- 
ments ; ill particular, the very word 
hnonthitj is abominable to mine as it 
is to all refined ears. Yet, as even 
Barclay and Grolius allow of resist- 
ance ill cases which they conceive 
to he desperate, so even I would 
unwillingly conci'de llie use of the 
hnout in cases unsusceptible of otlier 
remedies, and upon subjects insen- 
sible to other iirgumeiits. To some 
jieople, the only appropriate style of 
reasoning is by kicking them. Apos^ 
tvrlori irrguments are alone intelli- 
gible to their perverse senses. And I 
must confess that it strikes me as far 
below the majesty of the subject, that 
any apologist for great historical pas- 
sages, and for nations wlio were the 
actors in them, should permit him- 
self or the clients whom he has adopt- 
ed to he cited to the bar of a low 
Dutch rascal, self-constituted a judge, 
and raised into an authority merely 
by force of his own coxcombry 
and sclf-sulliciency.**" The lime for 
Knoutiiig Barclay or Pnflendorf is 
jaist. That icus the prop(‘r answer. 
Being now impossible, let us have 
none at all. 

Tlie same feeling — the same unwil- 
ling side-g lance at the knout as the 


* (inaiiiv i- 41 f it1 th(tM‘ iiiiiiii's whirli tiiuc is rapidly reducing to just level. 
Two 4’4'iiluru‘.-, au I —thill is It) stn, soon after the publieatioii uf hi!» T)e Jun Hrlliet 
J\:ris I in tin- miu iiier of his naiiie Avas uinpiestiuiuibly the bighest literary 

riiur.e in lliiropc. .AJin e CNtravagant eiieoiniiinis might alleged from Lord BaOOli, 
Tlniaiiiis, ivr., in regard toliini, than any inod»*rn Mriler. [Sep, in particular, a pas- 
sagi’ in BiNlio]! Burnet's Speeeli in the House of Lords on Dr Saehevereirs case.] 
Bill since tloMi he has been wtifoUy eiit down. His edition of the Greek Dramatic 
I'Vagmenis, uiiiler the Kei'ii examination of exipiisite modern seholavR, has amply ex- 
posed liis iinperteet sidioKirsiiiji. In his work on the Evidences of Cliristiniiity, evei*y 
way an atlorn«‘y-Iilve piei’e ui‘spe<i:tl pleading, his ridiculous fable of ^lahomet’fi Dove, 
which Poeoek deiiotiiieed, would have furnished the Mahoinetaiis with a atakld- 
iiig handle against C'liristendoin, had it not been omitted in the Arabic tratislatioii. 
His Annals are witlioiit liistoriral merit. And his main work, Ue %Jur€t has kept its 
ground eliietly by means of its early possession of tiie ear of Euroiie, and also, in a eoQ- 
siderable degree, by means of the little scraps of Latin and Greek with which, in con- 
tempt of all good composition, it is tCMsellated ; these, being generally short, are of the 
proper compass fur poor scliolars ; weak birds iiiiist try their wings in short flights. 
Take away the Greek and Latin suasoning, which (in conjunction -with the laconic 
style) has kept the book from putrefying, all the rest is pretty equally divided be- 
tween empty truisms, on one hand, and time-serving Dutch falsehoods, on the other. 
Had the laaik been really the powerful one it has been represented, it would liavc iu- 
teVvcpted llie extruvagniicjes of Hobbes, which commenced thirty years after. Well 
and truly did Grotius, when dying, liuncut that ho had cousumed a life in levijijos and 
strenuous inanities. i'; 
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appropriate instriiiiieut oF reply— 
muHt come over every body, friend 
or foe, Av]»c» reads Kant's attack on 
the English nation for their politi- 
cal Revolution of 1688-9. A great 
people solemnly eflect a change in 
the government : [no matter whether, 
by introducing the doctrine of an ab- 
dication on the part of James, they 
were merely passive in the first step 
of the affair, since, upon any theory, 
they were undoubtedly active in the 
latter steps :] this people consecrate 
that event in their annals, and deduce 
their prosperity from that date. Forth 
stalks a transcendental ]>edaiit, and 
addresses them tlius ; — “ You think* 
yourselves veryclevin* fellows in all 
this affair, and strut about Europe 
like so many pea<‘ocks on the score 
of your imaginary merits ; and you 
value yourselves much on the pub- 
lic prosperity you ascribe to this 
event. But, as to the results of it, 
take notice that if, in fact, you have 
prospered, yet, in good logic, you 
ought not to ha\ e prospered. And 
as to the event itself, apm*t from its 
results, just step into my closet, and 
I .shall shew you, in one toluine oc- 
tavo, that such c<mduct as yours me- 
rited capital punishment.”/ 

** The Consul quoted tViekefort, 

And J’ufferidorf, and (irotiiis, 

And proved from \'attell 
Exceedingly well, 

Such a deed muNt be quite atrocious.'^ 

So says the excellent ballad ,* hut 
what came of the (’onsul ? \l'liy, the 
barbarous Dey — be “ straiifrled him 
in his prating.” And what soim* 
would think even a worse fate, lias, in 
this instance, befallen poor Mr Kant. 
For that wliich he designed an the 
most alarming insult to a great na- 
tion, and whidi was for ever to throw 
a taint upon a capital point in their 
historical pretensions ; in fact, what 
was put forth as a u'ithering annihi- 
lation of British pride, as connected 
with the Revolution of 1688-9, has 
not yet, fifty years aftirr it was pub- 
lished, been so mucli as heard of by 
those at whom it was aimed. I, for 
tlie first time, appreliendiiig no inor- 
tificatiuu to our iivitioiial pretensiouH 
in this great event, sliull give the 
whole ot what he savs, without be- 
stowing one syllable of re])ly upon it. 
So infinitely has England the start of 
all olhcr nations in political know- 


ledge, that even at this moment in 
Fnmce (where, liowever, tliey are. 
far ahead of the Germans) a great 
authority, M. Cottu, is constrained 
to admit of his 4‘ouutrymeii that tliey 
are not yet“ ripe” for discussions on 
civil liberty ; and as to German phi- 
losopliers, wliosoever will look back 
to the full rejiort of Dr SacheverelJ’s 
trial ill Queen Anne’s time (wliich 
said Dr Sarlie\erell, by the way, was 
called over the coals for pretty iiiucJi 
the same opinions as are liere ad- 
vanced, witli much less caution and 
good sense, by Kant) may there find 
an ample refutation of every notion 
Jiere brought forward in alino.Ht every 
page of tin* speeclies delivered by the 
maiiagiu's of tlie cast* on the part of 
the House tif Commons. So geiii‘ral 
was the difiusiuii ofli^ht even at that 
time in Ihiglaiid ; so total the dark- 
ness almost a century hil(*r u]>oii the 
same to])ic auioiii; tlie illurninati in 
the “ haughty schools” of ]ihiloso- 
phic Germany I But now let Mr Kant 
be heard: 

“ Henct* it follows, that all resist- 
ance to the su])reine legislati vt* pou t*r, 
all rebellion, for the ]iijrpo‘»t*ol triving 
eflect to tin* discontents of tlie sub- 
ject, is the highest and most fiunisii- 
ahle crime in any form of civ il ]ioli- 
ly; inasmuch as it destroys tin* Imi- 
damental ]>ro]>s of that )Kility. Ainl 
this ))rohihitioii of resistanci* is uii- 
conditioiial ; so that, for instance, the 
legislative power, or its Jii^ent, tin* 
supreme governor, may c*reii iiave 
violtitcd the original eontrnct, and 
thereby, in the iijiiiiioii of the siih- 
jeef, liavi* forfeited tin* leiiislative 
fuiiclioii, — still, even in that ca-*e, all 
right of resistance continues equally 
forbidden to the subject. The n*a- 
Ron is, because, during the subsist- 
ence of a civil constitution, the ])eis- 
ple ran riifhlfully be entitli‘(l to no 
co-periji alien t voice in <let(*rinining 
— how, or by what rules, that legi^- 
lative power shall he adtniiiistered. 
For, suppose the I'ase, that tJic peo- 
ple had such a voice, and that the 
judgment delivered 1>y thia ])opu1ur 
voice were in op])osilioii to the judg- 
ment of the existing supreme gover- 
nor, win), I ask, is to decide with 
which side lies the truth ? Manifestly 
neither side can do this, as judge in 
his own case, (hmsecpiently there 
would arise a necessity for a stipreine 
head of the state, paramount to the 
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Hiipremft head, wlio inight thus be 
authori/od to decide between the 
actual supreme head and the people ; 
n’hicli, however, is clearly a contra- 
dictum. Furthermore,! affirm that no 
right of desperate extremity, [jus in 
cnsH iircvfisitaiis] — which, besides, as 
a supposed r\ght to violate acknow- 
ledifcd rights, in a case of extreme* 
ph ysical necessity, is otherwise a 
nonentity in ])hilosophical distinc- 
tions — can have* any admission here, 
or can ever unlock that barrier which 
])Uts r(‘straint upon the jxmple. For 
the head of the state may just as well 
justify )»is seven* measures against 
tin* subjects, by their contumacious 
reslv.rance, as f))i*y their seditious 
movementsby his tyranny. Whothen 
is in decifle ? Doubtless, he that tiuda 
hiinsrlf in possession of tin* supreme 
administration <»f the law ; and that 
is ]»recisely the head of tin* state: he 
only has tin* riirlit of decision ; and 
1 IO fnenib(*r of tin* body politic can 
b'lVf* a title to dispute this possession 
with him. 

Notwifbstandingall this, 1 fmd re- 
spei-tablc authorifi<*s, who take upon 
them^ehes to stand up f<n’ tlie riirht 


of the subject to a counter-power, of 
resisting under particular circum- 
stances. Amongst these autliorities, 
I shall liero cite only one, viz. the 
very cautious, precise, and discreet 
Aclieiiwall. This writer, in his Jus 
Natura*^ foth Edit. Pars Poster, scc- 
20.3 — 20(>,j delivers himself thus : — 
‘ If tlie danger, wliich menaces tlie 
state from a long(»r toleration of the 
injustice exercised by the supreme 
magistrate, l)t» gi (»ater than that which 
there is reason to apprehend from 
taking up arms against him, in that 
case the people are at lib(»rty to re- 
*'ist him, in maintenance of tliis liber- 
ty ar(» <*ntitl(*d to disengage them- 
K<*lves from their contract of alle- 
giance, and are free to depose him 
as a tyrant;* and he concludes, ‘ that 
in this way the people must be held, 
with reference to their former go- 
vernor, to have reverted to the state 
of nature.’ 

“ I readily ]>ersuade myself that nei- 
ther Achen wall, nor any othiw of those 
worthy! men, who have been led into 
agreement with him upon this point 
liy inetajihysical refinements, would 
in any case of actual occurrence hat e 


* 'J’ln*ie is Ilf) such tliiii" in inonils ns n rfrsMV ncc* exerpt in one situation, vi/, 

in n niniKioa betweevn um'onditiuinil ilnties on the one side, and, on the oilier side, 
dolii's vliiili, lhoiii:ii pivat, an* jet vondilwual ; as, Ibr pxainjile, suppose an iinpossi- 
Iiility of avert ing a calamity from a state, except by betraying an individual tlint 
-iHMibl sI.uhI ill some near relation to om»>eIf — that of father, perhaps, or of soti. 
Vow, ill this ca^e the duty to the state is iiiieoiiditioiiHl ; hut the duty to the indivi- 
dual is ]iun'ly conditional ; vi/. suhieet to the eondition that he shall be free of all 
I'riminal arts or designs towards the state. The den uncial ion, therc'fore, which a man 
might make to the magistracy, of rrimiiial enterprises, on the part of an individiiul so 
4'ir»Miiiistanc»*<I, though made under the hea\iest shoek of piijn and violence to private 
teeli , old yet be made under an absolute comjml.sioii— ri/.. n i al < , alsi 

ihit in another case, when it is atliriiied of one who pushes a fellow-siiirerer, iu a 
sliipAvreck, from his plank, for the purpose of saving; his own life — that he had nc- 
<|iiired a right to this act by a case of necessity^ (viz. physical necessity) — this, I take 
leave to say, is utterly false. For the duty' of self-prestTvation is a mere conditional 
duty, (that is, subject to the condition that it shall be accomplished without guilt;) 
hut, on tin* other hand, to forheni* taking away the life of another, who is not offering 
me any injury, nay, who is not the author of that situation which jiuts uie into any 
lisk of losing my' oivii life, — tliis is an unroiiditioiinl diity\ However, the teachers 
of general immicipal law priu'eed quite consistently with the privilege which they 
coneede to this KHlf.<x>iisideratioii, in a case of des|H'rate necessity. For obviously, if 
it were jirohibitcd, the supreme magistrate could not connect any penalty with the 
pi'ohibitioii, iriasmneh ns this penalty could be no other than death. Now, It would 
lu* an absurd law that should threaten a man with death for not voluntarily reatgiiiDg 
himself to death in circumstances of danger . — Note by Kant. 

I Here is another instance of Kant’s want of reading. He speaks of Achenwall, 
and some nameless writers, whom he calls, contemptuously, “ worthy men.” But he 
ought to have known that ].ocke, BarheyTuc, Noodt, Burlantaqui, and cr// the writers 
on this subject of any ( clebrity, since the era of Looke, take the same course as his 
own “ worthies but generally w ith much more decision and plain-speaking. 
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counselled or even liave sanctioned 
such perilous i*xi)eririiPiits and 
further, il is hardly to be doubted, 
that, had ihoso popular movements, 
by means of which Switzerland, the 
United Netherlands, or even (ireat 
Britain, succeeded in extortincr their 
present constitutions, upon "which 
they set so hij'h a valiu*, come to a 
Jess fortunate issue, the readers of 
those histories would have seen, in 
the capital jmnishinentof the several 
leaders in those revolutions, all ho- 
noured as they now are, nothing more 
or less than the well-merited ]ninisli- 
ments of great state criiiiirialh. For, 
generally, the final issue ininirles in 
our judffmeiit ujmn the rifflit fulness 
of actions ; notwithstanding that the 
first can never be certain, nor the last 
ever doubtful. It is, liowever, e\ ident, 
in what regards tlie latter, that even if 
nowrong were* done to the sovereign, 
fas possibly having himself pr4»vious- 
Iv violated his compact with the peo- 
ple,) yet the people would, by this 
mode of seeking its rights, commit 
the very rankest injustice, a'* thus 
making all rightful constitution of a 
»tate iinpossihb*, and introdticing a 
btate of entire lawlessness, ( na- 
turalise) in which all right ceases, or 
at least ceases for eller’tual exi’^t- 
ence. 

This theory, in fact, wa see snlb- 
cientJy confirim*d in practice. Jn tlie 


constitution of Great Britain, whicli 
that nation parades with such prodi- 
gious ostentation, as though it were 
a constitution for the wlible world, 
we find that it is wholly silent about 
the rights which belong to the peo- 

f de, in case tin* monarch should vio- 
ate the contract of joHH; conse- 
quently,! it is clear that the English 
constitution s4»cretly reser\ es tlie pri- 
vilege of rebellion against the king, 
in the case of Ins designing to violate 
it, inasniucli as no law exists upon 
the subject. For, to suppose that 
the couhtitulioii slioiild contain a law 
fortius case, justifying tlie overthrow 
of that subsisting form of govern- 
ineiit from whicli all sj>ecial law's 
emanate, e\ eu assiiuiiug that the coii- 
traet were \ iolateil by tin* king, — this 
is a self-ev idf‘nt f'oiitrailiction ; ])P- 
caiisc in that casf» it wmild involie a 
direct connterforce, pnhlicly coiisti- 
tnt**d ; conseijucntly, tliere must bi* 
a second head of the state, for tlie 
protection tif the j>oj»nlav rights, and 
after that a third, to ar))iTi'ate heTwa'iui 
the tw'o first. .\c<*ordingl\ , we sim* 
that tln‘ leaders of the people at tiint 
4*risis, (or, if you will, the guardians 
of tin* ]>eo[»le. l apprehensi v e of some 
siicli accu'^ation in the l•\ellt of tlnui 
enterju'ise failing*, idio^e ratln*r to 
jialin upon tin* king ( whom, in faet, 
tlH*y had ]>anie-‘.triclv<'n into flight) 
an act of voluntary alnbeaiion, than 


* How «1e|i lovably \Vf*ak i** (hi^ ivinavk ! Tor, Nnji|Misr that Arln-iiwnll, in tin* rir- 
cuinstanrcs Miated, would net as Kant InTv rhoo'fs mosi ai Inlrm ily t«» 
what would f/ia/ prove, hul that a parti« ular indi\ idiia! was a hiihh r in.ni jM]n r, 
than under the trials of real life and of iiiimediatc d.uigrr ? \<'ry •<(i|»(i<isal/]c ihin*(, 

and which mijj^ht, or might not, Iwippeu to he the resnir. if Mr ArliiMiuiill wt re sum- 
inoned to ouch a test ; but in any ra****, that result roiild iliu'.lrate nothing hut Mr 
Achcnwall’a character or teniperamenl — a matter wiirely very iiniM-i liin'iit to the <]ues- 
tioii before ns. AJanifeslIy, it could in no degree atlect the dortrinn under disi’iiHhion. 
I>et Mr .Aichetiwall behave in what way h« iniKlit, we slnniid alwa\sbe entitled to 
reduce the whole affair to this aiinph> dileminH : — 'I'ln* ease irntii^ined and staled by 
Achenwull either is, or ia not, realized ; if it Ik no/, then it i^ ir7ipert incut and puerile 
to talk about it. On the other hand, if it fs, then we know wliat is the conscientious 
decision of Achenwall, — what, as matter of duty, he would liolh “ sanction, " and 

eouiiHel,’’ and //o, far better and more iiiiequi vocally fnun his book, where he speaks, 
under no possible bias, from promises on the otic side, or terrors on the other, tiiiiii w'c 
could ever do from bis actual cund net, inrirciitnstanren which inigbl ]irobubly lay him 
under disturbing ifiHuencen from both. What sense in appealing from that which 
could not be other ihaii a airiftire decinion to one whicli, if different at all, must differ 
by being insinrere ? 

t l ew peoph-, it is to be hoped, out of Germany, or ralJicr the cloisters of Geniiun 
logical cmsefinence in tlii.s “ coriseqtiently A c. heeaiise 
the Erji^ltsh constitution does not openly provide for rebellion, it must eecrelly reserve 
ouch a right ! Had Kant, instead of apeculatiug on this subject, rvad h little of micb 
works as we English allow for faithful expounders of our constitution, he would not 
have needed to romance in this way. But, as usual, he read nothing. 
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to claim the right of deposing him ; 
a claim by which they would have 
phired the coiiKtitutiuii in op^n and 
iindiN^iiiNed contradiction with it- 
self.”* 


After this you will smile, Sir CMiria- 
topher, to hear that Kant jiasses, iirst 
stoppins:, witl? inlinite comjilacency, 
to compliment himself as a man 
whom, assuredly, nobody would ever 
think of charjriii'r with adulation to 
kings, or too indulgent a spirit t<i 
their rifrlits, — he passes, I say, t<i un- 
dertake ih<‘ defence of popular rights 
against lioblx's. Mobbes's notions on 
this subject we all know; and Kant 
protests that they are sliockiiiir (c/- 
schrevlihch,) Ibit I daresay yoii will 
dispense with this part of his Kssay, 
which is simply bent upon demon- 
stratitii: that, althouirh the peo])le 
hav( no shadow of ariiilit to enforce 


l^'VV Ton \HI)v aiAMZINO Til 

This l->'*ny, of 11 *2 pacri's. is not 
included in l he four volumes of Kant’s 
IVliscellaneous Works, puhlished by 
Tieftriiiik. UVo/, I cannot conjec- 
ture. It is true tliat it was not bu- 
ried in the rudvra of any volnniinoiis 
peri(»dical Miseidlnny, jis others wf*re 
amoni,^ Kant’s fniritive and occasional 
papers. It had hcen ])u])lished si*- 
paratf’ly ; and, perhaps, niore than 
once; for my »*ditiou (Koenigsliers:, 
I70(i) ]»roTesses, on the title-]m<re, to 
be a “ nvtr ami nupraveti idifaftt.'' 
But yet, as a vobiiiie of ho little sub- 
stance, NO easily lost therefore, and 
iijKUi a llieine of so much interest 


their rights,! ypt still ('contrary to 
that shocking man Hobbes’s doc- 
trine) they hfwe some rights ; and if 
the monarch — be bis name what it 
may, king or senate — wdll not grant 
these rights, then they are to tell him, 
hy niffuis of n fret press^ that really 
lie acts ill a very disagreeable kind 
of way. 

But what if be refuse to allow' them 
a free press, ( this being the one sole 
resource conceded to tlie people ?) 

liy, ill that case, they are to w'ait 
until lie takes a more transcendental 
view of the case. 


Next T shall gi\e you, my dear Sir 
(’hrisloj)heiMhe suhstaiice of Kant’s 
fammis Essay upon the famous pro- 
blem of a JVrpetiial Peace ; which 
Essay, it lias been alleged, was pil- 
laaed, during the French Revolu- 
tion, by the celebrated Abbe Sieves. 


i' inr\ or a rKiivcTi AL ri-AtT-. 

and curiosity, — perhaps beyond any 
other short essay of Kant’s, this me- 
rited jireservntion. 

’riie problem of aper])etiinl peace, 
w'cre it mdy for its impracticability 
taken ill connexion with tlie reasons 
for that impracticability, w ill forever 
retain its interest ; that is to say, so 
long as it is not absolutely demon- 
sfralfd to bo a despf*rate problem; 
ami snc*b a demonstration, I’onsider- 
ing that the obj(*ctions are purely 
moral, is at least as impossible as iIib 
problem itself. With the j)rc\ ailing 
tone of thought in this cotint ry, and 
under the despotism of t\m jaacticaf. 


* Now, lion* had Mr Katit roiidi'scpiidiMl, ( when writ inc upon tin* aftairs of 

a tondgii nation. ) iri«trii<I of sparulaiiiig in a traiisrrndtMital rloset. to take llie romnion- 
sftiiM* roiirsp of iviidiiu' that iintiiuis own lUToiint of its prorrodiii^s, spoaking throuj^h 
its great ]Mditieii1 leaders, at that era, in their parliamentary debates, or speaking 
through its political annalists, in their seerel history of parlies and intrigues at that 
time, (sueh as Hishop Burnet, for iiistaiiee, ) or speaking through tl lose who have 
since diseiissed the yreHt event of the IBwoliitioii. he would have learned why, with 
what explanations, reserves, and temperaments, and to what extent among the ruling 
tmrties, cofiteiiiponn-y with the case, that particular fiction of the abdication was 
adopted ; and also in what light it has been considered by coustltutional criites in the 
century and a half which have siiiee chijised. 

t But, if there he no contradiction in having rights w'ith no right [observe, not 
with no power, but ubsidutcly no right,] to enforce them, — w'hy might not the’ gen- 
tlemen of I68H, who (ill Kant’s opinion) secretly reserved the right to a little rebel- 
lion, say, W'ithoiit contradiction, that the monarch, in case he should happen to violate 
file constitution fundamentally, had a strict right to the continued obedience of his 
subjects, but only no right to enforce this right ? . 
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over every ap])liration of the mind, 
tlie men? enfertnlnnient of hucIi a 
problem, f Innii^h hut for half an Iioui-’m 
specula f ion, is apt to throw the same, 
sort of Mi‘<picioii upon the sanity of 
a man’s pood sense as atnonp peo- 
metrieiaiis /w>Y/// attaches to the ]>ro- 
hh*in UiY squarimjthecirch, or amonpf 
mecJiniiicians to the problem of a 
pupriudl motion. Hut, in reality, 
this is \ery unjust; for the two ina- 
tlu'inatical problems are tU^monstro- 
h?p impossible; that is, nPccssarUy 
unattainable, and for that reason rtn - 
ttalhf* so. Hut the moral prohhmi of 
a Perpetual Peace is only acci<lent- 
ally unattainable ; with ev<Ty ste]» 
taken in t)»e moral developement of 
human nature, as, for instance, in 
tlie abolition of shuery, (or, more 
philosophically speakinp, in the pos- 


sibility of such an abolition,) one 
step in advance would be gained to- 
wards the possible realization of a 
Perpetual l^eace. b’or wliat innkes 
such a jiroblein imprai-ticable at ]>re- 
sent y Si!n]dy the moral nature of 
man in its jnesent imperfect devi*- 
lopeinent. The impracticability is 
therefore commensurate with that ob- 
stacle. As that wanes, this will wane ; 
as that grows, if it ever ran grow, 
this will groAv. Properly speaking, 
therefore, a Pei-jietual Peace should 
be classed, as to feasibility, Avitli 
the great geograjibical problems of 
tlie advance* to the Pole*, nttaiiimeirts 
of Nortb-<*ast or Nortli-w'est I’ass- 
ai:es, dcteimination of the C’oiirse of 
the S’iffer, much rather than Avith lln* 
mechanical ])rohlem of a Per])etiiai 
Motiein. Take*, for iiislance*, the ad- 


'Hie !];pnrRil or iinmathofnatirul piililif an* in a roiitiinial «hhision iihmit thf na- 
ture o!' the barrier wliirli sepanifes ns from the perfeet «)r these problems. 

Pvery six months, the iiewspapers aiiiioiinee that some seli>tan('ht inathematieian i^t’ 
original peuius has sm*ceeile<i in s<|nai'iiii; the eirrie. t poll this, the in.itheiiiatieiaii, 
without troubling himself to ciupiire intti the partieiilnr form t»f the irutn's norise-nse, 
oontents himself with laughing. And to tliis laugh the non-mat lieinatiral obser\i r 
replies by saying, or thinking, that prvrwus to eiir|uiry. siu-h a eoMtem]>tiioiis dismissal 
of any niairs pretensions is illiberal. Hut iioaa' lei me evplain to him that it is uot 
Ml, and Avliy. II is mistake is in siippr,.siiig the difliriiJty to la* transcended, merely a 
subjective di/Ticiilty : because, if that AA'ere so, he ^Aoiild he ritht in argiiinu that all 
the failures in the world could not he suflieietit to preclude the hope that some d,iy 
or other the thing might yet lie aerom]dishcd. JSot only AA’oiild it he a leiilly illihcnd 
use of the uryuwniivm ad vcrentndutm to forestal any man Avith the objection that 
i'lato, Archimedes, Leibnit/., Kuler, had not Miccee«?ed ; and. therefore, aaIiui 1io|'0 re- 
mained to a nameless tiro? for, obviously, each of these girat names might liaM* been 
urged with the same imidious purpose of si itliiig in the birth each one in siircession of 
the other three ; hut, secondly, the man might fail ly protest — “Meiisiiie the \alue 
of my talent by the discovery I offer, and not the A*alue of my discovery h\ inj talent 
AA'aiitoiily and invidiously assumed;" or, thirdly, he iniuht say — Not a-» eipial, still 
less as superior to these great men, hut as ^rHllding on their shmilders, I )«reteiid to 
haA’C seen liirther than they or, fourthly, not even needing thus iiiiich assum]>tioii, 
Init (whilst disclaiming a hitfhfr station, eAH*ii iipiui their slioiihlers) simply insisting 
on the accidental difference of the station from which he liad t oiitempl.ited the (|ue«- 
tion at iMue; on any one of these grounds, the candidate for the honours of disroxn y 
mieht roll back the burden of iiividiniiH feeling iifKtii those avKo laughed at liiin 
u! limine, were the liarrier lietAVpen us and the discovery of thes** truths merely 
snhjectiv'e. Hut ft ia not so. 'J'he barrier is objective : it lies not in the person 
uMcnipting, hut in the thing attempted. And the (Munmoiiest reader will understand 
what 1 mean, when I tell Jiim, that if it W'ere possible for the relation between the 
vpian* and the circle (i. e. between the diameter and the circumference) to he assign- 
ed exiu'tly, and not fas it noAv in) infinitely near, — the coiiseqiiences would he, not 
merely (as he HuppOftes) that a mind had arisen which saw what had escajied all former 
nduds — Mf far all would be pure gain— -but also that, for the first time, an internal 
war would arise in inatbeinatics : antinomies would be established: A and non- A 
Avuuld he npially true ; roritrndiirtory positions AA-ould co-exist ; in short, the sup- 
posed discovery Avould be iuconsistent with existing truths. 'J’hc objection, thei*e- 
fore, to a pretended squarer of the circle is not — “ You, sir, by adding to our kiioAv- 
ledge in a point impregnable to others, would compel us to belicA'c you a greater than 
the greatcMt of those avc honour — Ifut this— You, sir, hy propounding a disco- 
very that Avould unsettle the foundations of our former knowledge, oblige us to dis- 
belitwe you on the faith of that very science to which you do and must iij»pctd.” 
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vauco upon tlio Pol<‘. This, in the 
first ])lacis has been influenced great- 
ly by a subjective, ol)stacle — (i. e, an 
obstae.le (‘iitirely on the side of man, 
thenc:ent,noton tlie side of*nature,tlie 
subject of his attempt) — viz. tin* im- 
]»erfectdevelo])enieiilof‘ nautical sci- 
ein*e and nautical skill. These are 
pvuf^reshiv(‘ : ^n that pro])oiiion has 
ie a]iproximatioii been making for 
the two last ceiituii4‘s. liut there are 
other 1 ‘lenH‘iits to be contended with 
besides tlie sea. Tliese are, as yet, 
even l(*ss tractable tliari that to our 
scieiitirn- resources. ljutfti*e\ oliitioii, 


not greater than that effected by the 
steam-engine, may suddenly reduce 
them to obedience. And hence this 
problemcan never become demonstrn^ 
bly desperate. A Perpetual Peac,e, 
Avithout btiiiig liable to any such sub- 
Hultory advances, yet so far agrees 
with these great physical problems, 
that it is ]irogrcssive, though more 
continuously, and therefore less per- 
ceptibly j)roc:ressive ; at least, it is so 
ill the faith of all those who believe 
in the continual moral advancement 
ol the liuinan sjiecies. But now let 
IIS liear Kant 


•'ix \HTU i.Ks i eov unu it a peiickti ai. vkace can ni: lorNDiu), 


1 . — No V’/co/y of Ptaev shall, si autl ftn' such, tchich is made with a secret it* 
St rent um of mutter for u future tear. 


( oAf:n i:\TARY. 

liy V Ilecau^it* iiitliatca‘'e it would 
he a mere armi^'tiet*, in other words 
a iiieri* post|ionement of hostilities, 
not a peace ; for that means the end 
of all liostililii's ; and in reality the 
lery idea (»f a peace is Mich, that to 
ijualify it uitli tin* epithet of pt r-^ 
fntual, is already homelhinir <*f a 
necdl4*ss pleoiinsin. All LTounds for 
futnre war, e\i-.ting at this moment, 
thouiili possibly ns yet miKnown to 
the contract iiuf ]m»w<m*s, are under- 
stood to be aiiiiibilated by the treaty 
of p<‘ace ; let them he afterwards 
fished out with ever s<i iriiieh dexte- 
rity and sharpness of lisioii from old 
an-hixes. Any resi'rx* {reset ratio 
on a/t/Z/.s ) of preUMisions or grievances 


to be first of all devised in future, 
Avliich neither side mentions at pre- 
sent, because both are too much ex- 
hnust(‘d to pursue the war, yet with 
an e\il design to rexive them on the 
first favourable occasion for this pur- 
pose, an* neither more nor less than 
Jesuitical Casuistry, and in that view 
below the dignity of soxereigns. 
>ievertheless, there is no doubt tliat, 
if the true honour of the state lie 
placed, as agreeably to the maxims 
of state cunning it will be placed, 
ill continual aggrandizement of its 
jiower, no matter by what means, in 
that case this iiriuciple of mine will 
he viewed as that of a mere scholastic 
and dreaming pedant. 


11 . — No self subsist iotj state {little or (fn at is in this ease all owe) shall be, 
f ttpabh’ of beeomnoj the property of another state by inheritauce, e.i ehattyr, 
pureha>e, tu' yift. 


( O.XrMKNT,AKV. 

A state ill faet is not, lik<* (he soil 
on which it is seated, a possession, 
{ patrimomum* ) it is a society of 
men, oxer xxhich no person hut it- 
self rail have ]»eremptory rights of 
disjiosal. Noxv, to inoeiilnte siu-h a 
body, a stem with its oxvn separate 
root, as a graft upon another state, is 
virtually to take away its existence 
as a moral person, and to treat it as 


a thimj ; this is in contradiction to 
the iilea of the original contract, with- 
out which no right whatsoever over 
a peo])le can he so much ns concei- 
ved. I’A ery body knows into what 
grievous dangers the imaginary right 
of this mode of acipiisition, has in 
onr times plunged Europe, (for tlie 
other ({uarters of the globe seem ne- 
ver to have recognised it,) to the ex- 
tent even of believing that states 


• An Iipreditnry kingdom jn not a state, whirh can he inherited by another etafe, 
but one whose g«»v»Tiiiiig rights can pass by inheritance to another physical person. 
But in this case llic stale, properly speaking, should be said to inlierit a governor, not 
the gox'prnor us such, (that is' ns alrcaily possessing another kingdom,) to inherit the 
sthte. — Note tf Kant, 
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could marry eat h otlior. Partly it state to anotb(»r, for hostile purposes 
has been piirsunl a lu*"' nioclt* of against one n lio is not a coiiinion 
industrv, vi/. as the art of creating enemy, must be referred to the same 
anoverbalaiH-e j»t powm-, without ex- head; for in this act tlie subjects of 
peiise of exertion, by means of family the state art* used and abused at pleu- 
cotnpnrts. aiire, as ihiups or tools of mere nia- 

p^ eii the loan of troops from one iiual apj»licaiioii. 

Jli — Sfandiny armies (miles perpetuus) shall ijradnnlly he dlivijeiher aho^ 

lishctl, 

roMMKXTAUV. pressi\ e than a short war ; eventually 

My reason is tliis ; — Standing they become themselves tlie causes 
armies threaten other states inces- of olVensix e Avars, adopted as the best 
santly Avith war, cliiefly by means of chances for getting rid of *Hiich heavy 
the front of defiam*e and et(*riial face pecuniary biirtleiis. Add to this, 
of e(|uipment which lliey ]»resent. tliat for men to !»e taken into pay, as 
Hence tl>ev irritate other stat<*s to blank agtmts for killin': or bcdni: kil- 
perjjetual and unlimited competition led, implies a use of them as jmre 
with each other in the nunduT of inaeddnes or fltutn.s, aaIncIi caimot 
their armed troops; and whilst by Avell be reconciled with tin* nirhls of 
the cost of these measures it happens humanity iu\olved iti personality, 
that peace itself is at length inoreop- 

IV. — IVicre shall he no Aaff\m/tl Dt hfs eantrartffh n ilh a one in t j tn anl 

inti rcoiirsi of the tSUiti . 

COMMENT \Kv. as tliis single expedient, Kumnioning 

For purposes of internal (‘conomy, all posterity, hv way ot anticipation, 
this resource is not liable to siisjii- to the aid of tin* existiiiLr Lo*ncraiion, 
cion : — hut as a means of carrying on transcends all rcsoun es coinhiued of 
wars, it is must dangerous : ina*^inuch simple taxation. 

V. — iVci Stalv shall intermeddle hy nUripues u if h the CotedlfHfian or iloerrn^ 

if/ent of' ntutf her State, 

AX — No Sfafe^ elurinp a p* rani of tear inth annthvr Stati , sladt athar ttst If 
in hostilities of ,surh a pnahty </v ptethaif alt fnt an rtturn to rtripirn at 
conjiftt nee ; for e.mmpti ^the rmptnymmi of assassnis^ ot poatno t\> i fin at- 
fraction of i'tipilifiutitniy ; to thr fo t/ani-afinn in the hosftte rotmti y of dtt- 
incstie tn tison^ S’c, 

COMMKNTARV. the liiiiciionand aiilhoviiv of a judiTe; 

These are all base, dishonourable but tin* is^iic, a*^ before the tribunal 
stratagems. Some corifidenee in the of (iod, is to decide which party is 
honourable sentiments of the enemy in the right. And hetw een st:it<*s no 
must remain even during w’ar; oIm* hucIi thing as a ]»enal war {hvttuui 
all peace, or treaty of any kind, be- pumtieum) is «*onccivable ; because 
comes iinpracticalde, and the war between stales there is no such re- 
degenerates into a w^ar of externiina- lation ns that of sujierior and Aassal. 
\\o\\ (hethim iuternrritmm); whereas Hence it follows, tliat a Avar of e\- 
war is at any rate, and at Avorst, but t<»rininJition, b*aA ing no room or hope 
the sad resource of necessity to en- for a peace, exce|)t such a.sAvould be 
torcc rights hy foree, in default of indeed jierjietiial by assembling nil 
any court witli aderpinte poAA'ers to the combatants ii)>oii one general 
enforce them by a procesH of laiv. Aceldama, mu-.t be held to be under 
In this Aiew, it is plain flint neither the ban of international law; and all 
Bide can Ik pnuionneed an unjust tlie means and a^*enls he held prohi- 
enemy; tor that Avould proHuppoHe bited, whii'ii load to such a war. 


Such are preliminary arti- Throe ^/c/?/uV/ccorticleHfolloAA',Avhich 

eJes on AA'hich Kant s project is built, arc* theso : Isf, That the infernal row- 
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stitution of all states shall be repMU 
can; 2(1, That their internal rcla~ 
tions shall rest upon Ferleralism ; 3(1, 
That a cosmopoliliral rUjht shall be 
recopnised in mankind to passive hos^ 
pitality^ (meaning by that llu* ri»rUt 
of free iiitcM'course to tli(* of 

access, tlioii^^ not of inpress.) 'J'lio 
first of tb(^ thi (M», roiiiin^ from Kant, 
may startb* yon ; but take it in con- 
nexion with his im|)<»rtaiit (‘xplana- 
tion : — “ 'I’hat you may not,” says 
he, “ confound (as usually men do 
confound) the idcaof with 
the idea of denatrraftral, att(‘iid It* 
the followinir distinction: I'orms of 
state ])olify may la* di\ id(*d on two 
prim*iples : on a jjersonal dis- 

tinction in llie MipnMiici jninister of 
the state, as wlicther ])i-iiice, nobles, 
or people. Mere tln^ (listiiiction K in 
the Form of Administration ( Forma 
Irnprrii)\ and of this no more than 
three modes are possible— • yl///ocro- 
ry, Aristoerfinf, Dnnorranp Or, 
secondly, the principle of diMiiu'tion 
lies in tin* Mode of Administration 
(Forma lieptmims) ; tmd, in relation 
to this, the state is of nece^isity eitluM- 
reptihlfrao <»r f/e^potK'. Ue])ul)lican- 
isin is the s(*paration of the ex<»cu- 
ti\e power from (he le<fislati\e ; and 
of Democracy it may he atlirmi‘d, 
that this, only, of the (hre(» Former 
Imperii, is i‘ss(uitially a l)esj>(»ti'«in.” 
The third article sutliciently explains 
itself. As to the second, Kant sn]>- 
posps (p. ;)7) that the very same 
impulses which hav<» carried men, 
at a considerable price of jiersonrd 
sacrifice, to renounce the state fif 
natun* and lawless \ iohuice for one 
of social spcurity, mii:ht weiuh with 
state's to an analogous renunciation 
of their rii^ht of war. True : Imt 
in the case of the individual man, 
his surrender of peuver, once made, 
is enforced uj)on him by the isn- 
vernment to which, by the su])po- 
sition, he has rcsiLUted it. \Miat 
corres|>ondin^ forc^* cati be <b»viM»d 
for states nmomrst en<’h otlnu* still 
retainin^^ tlieir independence ? ( Vr- 
tainly no absolute one ; but, as the 
best surrotjatr, Kant proposes a I'e- 
(Ic'ial 1 "nion of States. To those who 
shotdd treat such a restnirce ns a 
reverie, 1 would 8Uff*i:i‘st the just 
remark of Kant, that all inl(*rna- 
tioiial law whatsoever (Fecial Law, 
Iligbls of Ambassadors, Lows of 


War, &c.) do of necessity appeal 
to and jirosujipose such a Fede- 
ral state, no matter how immature. 
Irnb'ed, recent exptriencH is on tbo 
side of Kant. Accordin^f to tlie re- 
mark of Mr Southey (in his Sir T. 
More, vol. II. p. 4*Jo,) “ Tlio Holy 
Allianee, imperfect and unstable as 
it is, is in itself a recognition of tlie 
]»rinciple” (of a Perpetual Peace.) 
(’ertainly this was the first step taken 
by leadinir nations to realize the faet 
of a Federal Areopatriis for Europe, 
let tlie immediate porpose liave been 
what it may. Meantime, the Growth 
of a Fe(b‘rali'';n, piirilied for Kant’s 
]uirpose, will be slow. Pmha])s he 
did not liim^i'lf think otluMwise. 
Nay, it is very ])ossil)Ie tliat the sati- 
rical siirnhoard of a Dutch innkeeper, 
which he ph*asantly alludes to in his 
]n*c fai — v i z.a c h u rc 1 1 y a rd, fi 1 1 ed with 
LU*a\e^, and bearing the sarea‘^ti(T 
siiper'<cri|)tion of Pirpctual Ptact — 
may, in fact, express the amount of 
Ids own scrfoifs anticipations in this 
region of hunum Impes. 

I am really shocked, my dear 
friend, to find tin* limgth of my pa- 
]>er. Vet, snpposinc that 1 were 
treatiiiG* the same subject iu a sepa- 
rate ho(>k, rathi*r than in a journal, I 
should be dispost'd to lenGlhen it by 
fi\e (Mitire essays : one, entitled the 
Aaf/rral History of the HcarciK, in 
which Kant anticipated mucJi of 
ller'^cheirs views on the System of 
tin* I iu\er'»e ; another tiponlhe idea 
of a Haci in natural history, which 
deduces the physical \nrietic's of 
man from a single aboric-inal pair; 
a third, upon supposed marks of 
St nil ftp in our owii ]>lanct. Tiic‘i(? 
would furnish popular illii*'! rations 
of KantN science ; w Idlst his sulitlety 
ill paths more peculiarly Ids own 
would he best sustained by a little 
es>ay On the Introthirtion into Phi^ 
lo'iophtf of the idea tff Aepaticc 
Qaantifies, and liy his Scheme of a 
f ^ntrvrsal History <m a ( osmopolitical 
plan. This last 1 myself tninslat('d 
and published some years ago; and 
1 shall not think iny time lost, wore 
it only for the following opirnon 
which this essay was the occasion of 
drawing recently from Mr Southey : 
— “ That Kant is ns profound a ])hi- 
losoplior as his disciples hav(' ]>ro- 
clHiiTuHl him to be, this little trea- 
tise would fully convince me, if 1 bad 
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not iilroady l)pli*'vo<l it in rpliiiiM*!* 
upon oiu*,” \'c. — Sonthn^'s Sir 1\ 

Morey V. II. j>. 4(»K 

I hiul uiiicli to of Knot in tJio 
way of Manio ; Init I am not Rorry 
that iny Ja^r words alxnit him liajv 
p<*in*(l to l>t* those of praise — and 
praise fiom a writer who Jiad ereat 
]>rejn(lii‘es to o\crcoine, heintr, in an 
liltra-Hiiti'ili sense, hostile to ineta- 
]diysiciHns as a class. 

J5y way of a literary <*m iosity for 
the Ili»4tory of Poj)ular Sophisms, let 


me tell you at pnrtinc:, that the ori-^ 
L'^inal ro(»t of the faiiious nr^iment 
irrounded upon the Protestant con- 
cession of safety to llomanistn — 

( about which I lc,ne said so inurh 
in the earlier part of this letter) lies 
in the followimr words of Arnohius : 
Nonne pit nor ratio, cj\ iluobtts iwt'cr- 
//%• et in atnhiffua rrpertatione penden- 
tihuSy id potins rrvderr rptod ahtptas 
sjn s ftrat — rjuant quodomnino nullasf 
Yours eu*r, my dear Sir (\ 

X. V. z. 


Tin: niLi) (. ' am> arn MKi.oi)ii;-.f 


Tiii>e two little unpretending vo- 
lumes, from the pens <if sister and 
brother, tire, in our eyes, severally 
or conjointly, of more worth tlian 
many an ambitious tome put toire- 
ther in one lu'axy lump, that, by 
power of pulliuir, had eacli in it^ day 
eujoyiul, perha]!", iu» iurmisiderable 
sliiire of ]>o]>ular applause. Jn these 
days, mucli as we lo\e and ailmire 
theaire, it is, we fear, one of the \»*ry 
rarest qualities even of true merit 
to be unpretending ; jxu haps be- 
caus(‘ there is so much jiretmice. 
without any merit at all, that people 
of worth feel they must stand up for 
themselves and fheirclfiims,else both 
will iro unlieeded and unackriow- 
ledsred by the world. V(‘t they who 
in happy humility 

“ Ilidil th(* noivlcss lonor of llicir way^ 

and prefer the pleasure to the fame 
of doing good^ the culm of consciem-e 
to the trouble of glory, seldom no al- 
together without the reward even of 
n*putation. Their path, though si- 
lent, is not unapen, tliough lowly, is 
not obscure. More eyes are upon 
them than theytliink in their simjdi- 
eity; ears from a distance catch the 
sweet music of their strains ; and 
ton£(ues “ syllable their names,” even 
in cities, while themselves know it 
not, ill tlicir seclusion. How plea- 
‘^Hiit^nay, how much more than 
pleassiiii — to take up by chaucc from 
some table groaning under a load of 
tashionalile. novels, some small vo- 


lume, composed by some loM*r nl‘ 
nature, that liath found its waytlieie, 
lieaveii knows how, like soim* real 
rosehiid yielding its fragrance among 
artificial IIowims. ’Tisiiext best thing 
to meeting in commonplace luit talk- 
ati\e Mieiety, wluM‘i* all are jealously 
a-ja!)hcr from fear of being thought 
stupid, some maid or matron who 
lo\es silence best, «»\cept when lier 
heart inditeth a good matter, and 
who then bri‘alhes, in a \oh e 

(IfiitU* !iu<l low, nil rvt rllriit ihiiitj in 

some sentiment, whieli, whether ori- 
ginal or not, — ami we doubt if any 
thing he entirely original, — touches 
an answering cliord in our heart, 
and inclines our head kindly — ])er- 
haiiH tenderly — towards the fair 
speaker all the rest of the evening. 
"Jhal handsome, spanking girl, ra- 
tlier above tlie eommoii heiglit by a 
few inches, and with ankles not so 
MTy much amiss, may stare and 
speechify at you about Madame de 
Slael and Lord liyron, till she be- 
lieves your name is Added to the list 
of her compiesis, and that in a fevv^ 
days, uiuhT unnmiitting manage- 
iiieiit.,yon maybe brought to propose. 
Meaiiwhih* you wisli her redtlish- 
lidded amorous eyes, of no particu- 
lar colour, would go aii-ogliiig in 
the direction of the Doctor or tlic 
(.'aptain, and leave* you at peace and 
liberty to whisper in the shade (»f 
the curtained I >ovv- window', cotii- 


• Harvey and Dartnii, C^racechiircli Street, Loiuloti, 185^7. 
t JaineM Nishet, ileroers Street, Oxford Sta*cet, l.ioiiduii, 1810. 
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inaiidiiij?, perliaps, a view of a lake, 
inouiitaiiiN, and woods, some aflec- 
tuniate and almost loviii*^ Avords in 
llie ear of llie meek - faced, soft- 
voiced sti aii^er, who, as she listens, 
beconies lovelier and lovelier, and 
is felt at last to be, tbouirli few know, 
and none will^ackiiowledpre it, by far 
the prettiest i^irl in the drawing- 
room. 

^Ve believe* the authors of these lit- 
tle volumes are Quakers. Alas ! of 
one of them we must say»/v/.s ; for Sa- 
muel Miller AVaring lost his life by a 
lamentable accid(*iit. He tvas a man 
of |ieiiius,undoul)ledIy,as liis poetry 
pro\es ; tiiat lie Avas :i man of virtue 
was proved by his life. His sister 
sur\i\es; and of 1 h*i' Duodecimo let 
us lir.st speak — 'Die “ W ild (iarland; 
or Piose and l\)i*tiy, couiieeled with 
I'hiiflisli W ild I’lowers, iiiteiidt'd as 
ail Km]»eHisliiii(‘nt to the Study of 
llotaiiy.” ^^e believe that in the fiil- 
tilment of her ph*as}iiit task, she was 
assisted I»y her brother; but hearts 
tomdied by the* sanu* or kindred feel- 
intrs express tlu*ui in lantruuL'e that 
breather of their common oriifiii; and 
therefore we siiall not tliiiik of sjie- 
culaiiiej on the shares r(‘specti\ ely 
to he assiiiued to each of thi* coad- 
jutors. W ild ( iarhmd,” ihoiiLih 

iiiaiiifesfly written by one who is an 
adept ill the science of Hotaiiy, yet 
la>s no claim to science, j>roless(*s 
not to throw any fre'*h light upon the 
subject, nor to initiate by any ucaa" 
method into its hidden mysteries; Iiiit 
simply to gi\e additional intmest to 
any, by the a^s<»- 
ciation of ideas poetical, historical, 
or classical, Avith some of the lH*au- 
tifiil produelioiis 4d' oiir fields and 
Avoods, As it ity absolutely “ a Wild 
(hirland,” the aullior says tlial the 
strict arraiigemonl of class and order 
lias not been obs(»r\ e<l. 'I'lie llowers 
of Avliieli it is eomposed Iiave been 
gathered as faiu y directed, and are 
olfered to tin* reader, not as tin* fair- 
est mid most fragrant, hut as a sample 
4 »f the treason’s every liedg«»roAV and 
meadow may furnish. There are in 
all hut eighty pages — and Ave have no 
fault to find Aviili lliem except that 
they are too few. The engravings 
are excellent — and it does one’s eyes 
and lieart good to look on them 
all so naturally coloured — the round- 
leaved Simd(‘.w, the (\)mmon Furze, 
the two-dowered Liimtea, the lied 


Poppy, the Wild Germander, the 
Violet, the Snow-drop, tlie Cominon 
Primrose, the Cowslip, the (/Oiii- 
inon Daisy, the Common Broom — 
treasures Avliich are strewed along 
tin* Avayside, both tlie higliway.s and 
bye-Avays, Avliiidi he who stands still 
may gather, and be Avho runs may 
read. There are some touching lines 
oil the roiind-leaved Sundew. Its 
beauty is truly said to consist in the 
form and ajipearance of the leaves 
Avhicli are thrown out immediately 
from the root, and spread oAer the 
surface of the ground ; each jilant 
funning a little circular jilot of green 
cu|)-sliaped h‘aves, Ihiekly friiig<*d 
Aviih liairs of a deep rose-colour 
3'‘hc*s<* liairs Mi])port small drops, or 
globules, of apelliicidlifpior-likedeAv, 
which continue even in the hottest 
part of the <lay, and in the fullest ex- 
jiosiin* to the suii. It is found in 
mos'.y hoifs, and on the borders of 
poinU and ri\ ul(‘ts in moorland dis- 
tricts, 

TO iirr RoCM)-i i AVI I) SI .s'l^rw • 

“ Hy tho loin* bmutaiii's srrrct l>i*»b 
W'linv hiiiuaii rarely tread, 

‘.Mid tlie Avild moor or silent ;;len, 

3 ‘he Sundew blooms niiseen by men ; 
S|>reads then* her leaf of rosy bm*, 

A ebalire lor tbe inorniiii; di'W, 

And, ere the suniiiierV miii can rNe, 
J)niiks llie pure waters of the skies. 

** Woubist tinm that thy h»t Avere given 
'rims to recei\e tbe dews of ltea\eii, 
Witlilie.ir! prepared, lihe this meek llower •' 
Come, then, and hail the diiAvniii:; hour ; 
S41 sliall a blessing from on high, 

Pure as the rain of suiutner's sky, 
CiiMillied IIS the morning dew 
J)esceiid, and all thy soul iinluie. 

** Yi*s ! like the blossoms of the Avasfe, 
Wi'uld AA'o the sky-born Avaiers taste, 

'J'o the High I’oniitain’s sacled spring, 
The chalice let u.s hmnhly bring : 

So shall we fiiul the streams uf heaven 
To him who seeks are freely given ; 

The morning and the evening dew 
Shall still our failing strength renew.*’ 

The eoniinoii furze, gorse, whins, 
—is not a bank of it beautiful, gleam- 
ing goldcniy amid the aumnier woods, 
and scenting the thin mists that in 
morning hour float over the murniiiis 
of tlie awakened river? Here are 
three feeling quatraiiia to that bank ; 
aiid-brae-brighteiier-aud-swcetener. 
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“ ’IMid scftttfi d pal** and sere, Jewels that all alike may share 

Thy kiiuliy ila\ven<t (‘li4>ers the gloom ; As freely as the common air: 

And olKris to flu* waning year No niggard hand, or jealous eye, 

The tribiiti* «»1’ its golden bloom. l*rotei*ts them from the passer by. 


** November’s clouded sky, 

III rliill Decembers stormy hours, 

Tiiy IiloNsoui im'ets the traveller’s eye, 
(»,iy as the buds of sniiimer bowers. 

‘ ‘ b'hiwer of the dark and wintry day ! 

Linblem of t'rieiniship I thee I hail ! 
lllooniing wlien otiiers lade away, 

And brightest when their hues grow 
j»ale.‘' 

All tlii* xpi-sf's tiuil t‘\ (T were writ- 
ten oil lltjw (M'S, nro irootl — at least, 
tve roiiininbor no bad oiion. So spi- 
ritual ill llicir babny bnniily, tlioy 
iiisjiirt* not only clotK Init t lod-Iiop- 
pfM-s. A biiiifh i»f llowors suddenly 
ludd up bofoiv tin* oynsaiul the iiosn 
of tin* b!orkln‘ad, makes him 

for tin* monn'iiT a bard —a pont. Tin* 
<U»lii at(‘ and soiisitiu* mind, atrain, 
aliw* to ibi* ^isitinL:s of tin* spirit of 
bfiiuty i)iat u(H*s Lilimpsinu'^ o\t‘r tin* 
(*art!j, ran nrst'r In* at a los*« for joy 
as loim* as ib«* d.iisio-. danre in tin* 
sun.sbiim. (iriitb* rratliM'I prrbaps 
you nr\rr saw a tlaiM' daiire r Tlirii 
an* yon fniicli t 4 > In* ])iti«‘d. TJn*y 
danriiif^ up bill and down bran, in no 
roanlar iiLnov, init o\ rrsprratliiiir tin* 
wliolr LMVrn door in oin* indi*'tiii- 
jrui*'babb* L'^allojiaflr. Tin* sniibraiii'H 
in Avbirli tliry swim aloritr, srttb*; 
and lo 1 in an in«Tam all tin* danrers 
art* inoiiojdrs> «)n tlirir srats. 'I'hry 
srem alisobitely rootfd to tin* irromnl 
— and all tbw facos roxrrod with 
blu'.bcs. Bttllicro h a cowslip, and 
\vc absolutd^J^incll the «wc(*t-<*riii- 
i-d pul- ^b]o 8 i$on^l. But listen 

to a little la^lnlionour of tin* Hower. 

*1 HE rto; < r n*. 

•• T.'iifohling to the bree/e of May, 

'fhe ('ou'^lip greets the MTual ray. 

The topaz and the I'u iiy gem, 

Jier blo'jsDiii’-', sini])le diaileiit ; 

-Vii'l, the (lew -drops gently fall, 

Tli. y tip uitli pearls her coronal. 

“ In p; ‘.iiM i> lialls tind courts of kings 
lt> )u'^tl(>ll-. j-ay the (ilufnond flings; 

few oi tlioM* wlio see its beam, 

Aoiid tin- ^ dii'/zling gleam, 

As hniJiL ;i' ilioogh a meteor shone, 

Can call the coiflj pri/e their own. 

« Blit gems of every form and hue 
Aw gblteriiig here in wornlng dew; 


** Alan to hi.s bntther shuU his heart, 
And Science acts u miser's part; 

But Xuture, svith a liberal hand, 

Flings wide her stores o'er sea and land. 
If gold nlie gives, not single grains 
Are scatter'd far across the plains; 

But lo, the desert streams are roll'd 
O’er precious beds of virgin g<dd. 

If liowers she oifers, xvreaths are given, 
As c<ni I tiles’, as the stars of heaven : 

Or niu*»(c — ’tis no feeble note 
Site bids along the valleys float ; 

'i'eii thousand nameless melodies 
In one full chorus swell the bree/e. 

“ Oh. aii i>, hut a scanty rill 
'J'hat genial Kcasoiis Rcarcely till. 

Blit nature neeils no tide's return 
'J'o fill afresh her tlowiug urn : 

She gathers all her rii li supplit's 
AVlieie iiever.failiiig waters lisu.” 

But let US now p(*nsi\(*ly turn over 
tin* li‘a\(‘s of the “ Sucn‘d Melodics.'” 
Some of tb(*m are truly beautiful — 
and tvill lu'ar tu be read after tlic 
b\ mns of Jann s Mont<:oinery, of lle- 
ber, or of Ki'eble. Oh I iJiat peo- 
ple u ]n> take ]>en in liand would 
I)iit write from the heart ! All men, 
\\om(*n, aiid ebildieii, Jiave iiearts — 
and w<* would tain beliete not bad 
Iiearts either — nay, trood b<*artb, — till 
lln* Briiiei* of the .Air, feelinii' Idinself 
ralb*d on by thoutrbts, by incipient 
sinners unexpressed, aligdits before 
tbeiii uns(*eii, 

'* And then a wit ked whisper turns 

'J’hcir hearts as dry as dust.” 

Then the corrupt become stupid— 
and prent prosers. Poetry breathes 
not, brightens not for Hueli ; yet once 
thereat us iniiKic in their souls, and 
in dim iiii*mory of the past they be- 
come versifiers — poetasttM's, — and 
without meaiiiiiirto be impious, they 
tap-rasr-and-bobtail the very verseR 
of th(‘ Bible. But a truly pious man 
or woman always writes well on 
sacred subjects, for they always write 
froiri the heart; and in song the heart 
of a Christian justifieth itself before 
jnen and aii^(*ls. .Samuel Miller Wa* 
rinir u'us a ]uotis man. Had he not 
heen so, never eould he have written 
tlie following lineR : 

Tliuu, dear enthusiast, snyciif, 

Nvuv cun like nature preach ; 
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That in her fane lliou prnyest; “ Had He who pardona hid thee bring 


Tliat woods and rills can tem h ; 

Yes, more than e’er llyssiis 
Taught sages by his stream ; 

Or groves beside Oephissiis, 

'J'hat waved *»’cr JMato’s dream. 

“ 'I'heii leave these \ales below thee; 

Come, streteli thine eagle eye, 

And nature more will shew thee 
Of him thou caiist not s|)y. 

CJa/a* on the fire-stream, pmiriiig 
i)»>wn Kina's aiiiv steep; 

(Jo where the billow’s roaring 
Is loudest, on the deejt. 

“ Where t‘ar 1 h(|naKes mutter deadly, 

Ami dome', and turrets reel ; 

Y liei'e eamel-bells [»aw«e di’i'adly, 

(^neii. h'd in the hot Samiel ; 

^^'here thnrnlevs roll Indore him, 

Anil u here his li;:htnings shine, 

How, tremble, and adore him ; 

I'or thi*^ — this (Jod is thine. 

“ ^ el vee, ilirou<:h i londs storm-brokeii, 
J'he do\i’. borne idise laoigh ' 

Take thon, ami hind that token 
\roori(l Ihine awe-‘*trnrk hrow. 
rio n uheie his ho\\ he -’irejulef h, 
Ih'lndd him d«(rk no more ; 

Him, u ho tlie wild naves treadelh. 

Seek now on )oii creeii slioie. 

'* \eonnd his fooloteps spriiiLiine, 

Wlint n I’eath-. einlMlin tlie air’ 

M liile hills break fortli in ''iiiglng. 

Cm, Ir.ire those tootsii'p*^ theie 
Wlien morn’s tirst beam from slumbers 
Awakes the dewy tlowei’s ; 
l)r \\*ith that bird nhose iininbei's 
Charm stau'v midnight hours. 

•* '^I’o Him let rapture wing thee, 

Crom heights where eagles dwell; 

Or let tlie glad lo'e hiing thee 
Home to liiT lli\my eell. 

Where'er thou wilt, obserxe him 
111 tilings (lint f.urest shine ; 
riieii, joyful, fly («> serve him, 

I’or He — that (Jod — is thine.” 

Tliori* iH profound in 

ih«‘ pathos oi'tho linos addressed “ To 
llie JMap:dalt*n.” 

“ ^'es, w'eep, () woman frail and fair ; 

'I’hoiigh tears that fall so fast 
Amid that bright iip-biaided hair 
I 'an ne'er I'lrace t he past. 

“ Though other drops, whose power divine 
(’'an wash lliy stains away, 

JMiist plead e'en more than tears like 
thine ; 

Alore holy still thou they, 


I’liose tears ills love to buy, 

That w’ord had ne’er unseal’d the spring 
That fills thy streaming eye. 

“ Ah ’twas not Sinai’s flash that taught 
'J’hat frozen fount to glow : 

No — milder, mightier rays it caught ; 
And Jo, the waters flow ! 

“ Pour tlien thine odours — pour, and see, 
111 Him on Avhnm they fall, 

'I’he vase of iday that holds for thee 
liaJin costlier far than all. 

“ iNfore fragrai.t unction on that hrow 
ilesls, where his J''ather smiled : 

He hears- a brothi-i's name; for ihou, 
Thou too .art call'd a child. 

Oh w'omlroiis ’ — pour a heaven of te.ars; 
\\ hen sin’s erasi^l above, 

How dark that record torn appears, 

In the full light of love I” 

^^V havr room for oiio other stniin. 
It is nut without majesty — and would 
rhi lionoiir to a far liigher Tiame than 
that of Samuel Miller Wariiiir. 

JNaoe’ peace' sw'elling trump that rc- 
pe.itest 

'I'he praises to victory given ! 

J.et the harp, with the chords that are 
sweetest. 

Sound sidil y — ‘ The banner of heaven ! 
Oil bring forth the cross-bearing 
banner ' 

'rile banner ! the banner of heaven !’ 

“ Never Mood of the vanquish tl imbrued 
it : 

Those drops from the Victor did flmv; 
And the tears that klone have bedew'd it 
Were shed o’er the wounds tif a foe. 

I’liere is victory dwells in the banner 
Of the Leader Hint bled for his foe. 

Yon standard, imvoxen Avitli flowers 
From the groves Avhere sages have trod, 
And from Paradise too — hoAv it towers! 
’Tis all, save the banner of God. 

Oh give us the banner ! — the banner ! 
IJring forth the true banner of God ! 

“ W lienee rame that fierce zeal that is 
glowing — 

'lhat Avould cull down the flaiAe from 
above ? 

Proud spirits their missiles are throw- 
ing : — 

Ah, Avliere is the banner of love ? 

The banner I — oh briug forth the 
banner ! 

Bring forth the mild hmmer of love ! 
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“ Tlicrc are sonijs that hn*ak lurlli iit ilN 
liuainiiiu, 

As of ivarMt rs whon d.iwniiii; is briuht ; 
And hark' J«». tht* ni^dlUbi^^l is srream- 

As ln» ilifs iVom tin* hniiinM' of li^ht. 

’ ri> holiness brains from the baiiiirr : 
It bir.itbes round the banner of light. 

Hull it not where the trampler hath 
found it : 

.Serene to the breeze be it given ; 

And soft airs shall whisper nreimd it, 

* This sure is the banner of heaven !* 
Unfurl then — unfurl all the banner’ 
-Kvery fold ! — 'tis the banner of hea- 
ven !” 

Nay, wo must (junto yet aiintlior 
littlo ]>(>oiu. Wliioh shall it l)oir 

rrmi \\ i 

** O strong ill piirjuise — trail in powi'i*. 

^V!lere now the jde.lge su latel\ given ? 
C'oward — to erealures id' an hour; 

Hold Co the challenged bolts of' he.i^eii ' 

Shall that fierce eye eVr jiour the stream 
Of heart-wrung tears betluv Its (lod ^ 
Thus did the rock in TIoreli scein, 

One iiioineiit ere it leU the imU. 

“ Tint Je^Ms turns: — inystei ions drojis 
IJefore that kindly glance tloiv last ; 

So melt the snows from ituuintain tops, 
W hen the daik wintry hour is past. 

What might it bo tliat glanee eonld 
paint '/ 

Did one deep-touebirig iinjiress blend 
The more than sage — the mure than 
siiim — 

The more than syinpaliii/ing fiieiid ? 

“ W as it, that lightning thought retrueed 
Some hallow’d hour henentli the moon 
Or walk, or converse high, that graced 
The temple's coliiriui’d shade at imhui ' 

.Say, did tli.at face to inemorj 's «*ye. 
With gleams of 'labor’s glory shine ' 
Or did the dews of agony 

Still rest upon that brow di\Iiie? 

“ I know not • — hilt I know a will 
'1 li.vt, laird * might frail as J*eter\ be I 
A heart that had denied thee atill, 

UVii now — without a look from Thee !” 

It is (Iclightful tu know that much 
jHjetry such as this is almost every 
season siealiuj; into existence, not 
transitory, since it lives in many ifeii- 
tle hearts, hrcaihing its buhn in ouiet 
liomes, likts that of tlie favourite 
flowers that bloom in iheii* parlour 


windows — even like the e\(»r-ldoH- 
Hoiiiing: rose that often sheds its In^au- 
ty unheeded, but every iiotv and then, 
both in gloom and siinshiiie, suddiui- 
ly attracts the eyes of the iiiinatc^s, 
and often wakes a silent hlessiuir, al- 
most a prayer. Such poems as tliese, 
of which the tvorld ta,kes little or no 
heed, are felt pemiliarly to belouirto 
tho^e who have l>(»eu so fortunate — 
so hnjipy — as to meet with tliem ]»y 
accident ])erhaps, or to hut e receit ed 
them from the hand of sonn* cliance- 
accpiaiiitunce, wlio, after tlie plea'^utii 
p^ift, is thenceforth coii'-idered to he 
a friend. Allniuis ini'dit lx* rej.i;'i~ 
lories hn- such ]»nxlnclioiis. Hy the 
way, sjx'akinu: of Alhnins - tli.nik" 1 i» 
CliarJes l.uinh for liis Aihnio lei .e--, 
so heantifnlly ]n inti‘d and ircf nj) l»\ 
hi*^ yoniej friend I'd ward MoV'Oi, 
]iinis<df uifted with touch jmetical 
fei'ling-and tancN ,\\ iliu-* his “ ( In i- 1 . 
inus.” ('hai]i‘s! we lo\ e liie follow ■ 
inir strain 

A v’oi I ni ) i‘ 

“ Tlii** i.in* tnl»li,t dolli ini In !•* 
l\»\**rty w’nli *». lUiO'iih^ 
l*ast nii(lnii.lit thi^ poor iMtli s; oii 

And ) » t till’ >n k IK 1 li.i!) diKic, 
Wlinh noist tsUjiplv Irom imi s. ani 

A ferhh* bed-lid pro nil ^ n.t'it. 

Jlei sleeji-elifirgc'd i*\ I’s e\! mpl I k.i .i •!. . 
.\iid indy li.iirU up tiie , 

I ll••l•(*n till' rni'k and ‘piM'lh' jd). 

And dll her rarthl\ iinidgiMU 
Slee]!, saint I \ pnoi’ one, ‘.leeji, "h ep on . 
And. u. iking, fnnl tl)\ labours dmie. 
IN-rchanee *,bc knnw« it by lier dieain^ , 
IfiTPyc hath caught the golden gbain-, 
Angelic ]»n*s»»iicc ti*stl!’\ leg, 

'fliat round hci’ CM-ry i\I.i n>arc llu'ic ; 
Clst«*fils from whieli ‘.he may jire'-iniK', 
That nnii'b of llcaxcn i-^ In the rooiii. 
Skirling her own bright bail* ll'.ey run, 
.And to the ‘.iiiiiiy ixld more mim 
N ow on that aged f.ice they l»v, 
Sticiimiiig from the cnicil' \ ; 

'J'bi* Jlob-clcgg’d sjiirit diNalni'.iiig, 
Deatii-diNarmiiig ‘.Iccp> iiifn‘.inv, 
JVflLbation'., foretastes high, 

And e(|n.il tbongbt'i to lixe or die, 

Giirdcrn 1 * bright from I'.den's linwcr, 
Tend xvith nirc I bat lily flower ; 

'J’o its leaves and root ini list; 
lleuxofi's Minsiiirie, Heaven's dew-. 

’'I'is a type, and 'ti-x a pledge, 

Of a croxviiing privilege. 

Oarefiila^ that lily flower, 

This maid must keep her prer ioiis dowei ; 
Live a sainted maid, or die 
Martyr to virginity.” 

" Oh I rare Cliaih*s Idiml> I” 
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THE REVENUES OF THE riirUClI OF ENGEANP.^'f 


Wi’DDED ])y rootufl principle to tlio 
old aiitl trit‘(l institutions ciF tin* coun- 
try, \v(* yladly avail ourselves of the 
clear and conclusive are^uinents used 
in this little ]1nl)licati(Mi, for thejnir- 
pose of dissijjaliiiL'' the monstrous de- 
lusions which are too })n*vah‘nt ^vith 
iesj)(‘(l to the r(‘v<*nm‘s of the f ‘liunh 
ot llnyland. 'fhe more eidiLditened 
nn‘iijh(‘rs of that estahlishnn*nt aji- 
p«‘.»r to Uh io treat with t<n» iniich 
tin* efleci which must In* 

piudm rd ii|i4m ilic ]m]»lic miml hy 

tie* -aiil M‘jsi'e]»reseiitalions of 

Its t-ru mic- • H'posiiiu lis|h-s>iy, or 
Os f .'-colli, lienlly, m tin* security of 
jiF oIoc! io»i, lliey seem to eoiisi- 
d>*! I' iiiim ces^,ai y to couiitera< I tin* 

< iVsi' Is tlioNO \\ ho lahoiir to undei- 
;iie ec.ie-^iastical institutions 
oi.l.tliieil hy the stall*. 'I’he evei-\i- 
■'il.iiii md iinl*‘l.'Ui::’ahle em*mii*s «»f 
all insTitiirnins w hich have atendeney 
t(* tj|i!ii-ld sin la) n I del* and puhlic ino- 
i:'!", lit Meroiislv taKe advaiitaL'e of 
til! - supiiioiios-,, and ai e thus enafih‘d, 
.iliDosi iinconti adic|(*d aint uiiretuted, 
to ev a:: L' el ale, in the irossesi manner, 
the amount ihe it'imim s ot the 
( hail h of r.iiL'Iiiiid, as well as inis- 
iejnes(‘ut the somci^s from which 
Ihoso 14'Mmm's are really derived. 
In the little work, from the i^ayes of 
w Ifndi vv(* pur]n»so horrovvintr Jariiely, 
the most important and dauL^i'ious of 
theso inisi epr(‘-.eiitations an*, as wa* 
<’onceive, very successfully exposed. 
Indeed, it ajipears to us so W4*ll cal* 
culatt'd to sorve the ohject w hi<’h it 
has in view', that vve earnestly r«‘Com- 
ineiid its coniejils to the atteiiticui of 
all those who are desirous to ujdioJd 
tin* I'!lnL!lis}i J-'stnhlishment. 

The tirst fallacy to W'hi< h tlie au- 
thor adv erts is, the very cuininon and 
prevalent notion, that all the members 
of the community are compelled by 
law to pay towards the maintenance 
of a s(*t of teachers appointed, by a 
jiart only, thoui^h it be a majority, to 
]nt*aeli a jtartieular syst«*m <d* doe- 
tiine; that thost* who dissent from 
the doctrines of tlie (‘hureli of Encr- 
laud, and support llieir own ri*ii- 


pious tr*achors by voluntary contri- 
]>iitioTis, are com])ell(*d, in addition to 
this burden, to cemtribute towards 
the maintf*niince of the established 
elei LW, and bear their full ])ro])ortioii 
of the (*x]n*nseatteudinfrthe discharffo 
<»f the eeclesinstical functions ordain- 
ed hy tin* stau*. Th(*re. can, ind<*ed, 
l>4* litth* doubt, that ninch of the hos- 
tility lelt towards the Established 
C'hnrch.by tin* various classes of dis- 
senters thrmiL’liout ilie (‘inpiia*, arises 
from the heliiu , t hat they are. compt*!- 
ted ]>y law to <-ontribnte, in ]»ro]>or- 
tion to tin* amount of their property, 
tiwvai ds the mainti‘nanc<* of tin* 4*sia- 
bli^hed clerey. Nor i< this ilelnsioti 
conlnn‘d to tho*.e who dissent from 
the Chuia h; it opera1(‘s, it is to he 
f«‘are<l, jiow'erfnlly, as w(‘ll as (‘\ten- 
sively, on the niiinl^ of ]n*rsons who 
miyht he i-xpeeted tobt* 4‘\<‘m]>t from 
its inlliieuee. \ lari:c portion of 
tin* population (jf lamhind ha- In'on 
tamjht to <'on-id»‘r tin" esta]>li-]n‘d 
i'ler’jy ii‘> a body of ]tublic function- 
al ies ordaiiU’d by llie state, ami draw- 
iiiLi a jii (‘jiortion ot tbeir stijn'iidsfroiii 
the j)ro(H‘rty ot every nu^mbi*!' of the 
4*onnnunitv'. Hut this is a n-ross and 
daiiL'eroiis fallacy,ai*i‘*inL'‘lVoni an en- 
tiia* inisconci‘j)tion cit tin* nature and 
oriyin of the reveimes attaebed to ec- 
clesiastical otlices. I'here is, in truth, 
no jiroiind for tin* ass<‘ri'n)n, that tin* 


letrislature cmupt'ls all the nn*nd)i*rN 
of the coinnninity to pay tow ards the 
mainti‘nanc4' of a si*t of teacheis, ap- 
pointeil to j)r(‘acli a particnlai s} stem 
of d4)ctrim*s. 'J'he author before us 
lias, we think, siici eeded in proving, 
not only that tin* minority ol ihepeo- 
]de who diss(*nt from tin* Church do 
not really hear tlie ])ro])ortion which 
is alleye’d to fall iijion tln'in of tlie 
exp 4 *nse of the ecclesiastical func- 
tions ordained by the State ; but 
also that the <*slahlished clergy can- 
not prop4*rly lie said to receive pay 
from any nn*mber of the community, 
wh{il4*v cr may be the terms of Ins 
creed, or the amount or nature of bis 
jiroperty. “ It must,” be adds, “ be 
oljserved, that wiieii it is alleged that 
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tl»o minority of tlio roimminity 
is coinpt'llod ‘ to p(uf ;i s<*t 

of toaclior^' fippniiiUMl by tbi^ niajo- 
ritv, tlio i'\pr»“"*btii ‘ ty ]Ujy inust 
l>par a ilitlci’t'nt siirnitu'niioii trom 
that ill wtiirli it is used wli(*u a te- 
nant i" said to ])ay roiil to liis land- 
lord, or n lion a debtor is doseribed 
as payiin: a creditor a <lebt whieli ho 
tnv(‘s liini. If the expression bo used 
simply ill the latter sense, the pro- 
position that all the memhers of the 
community who possess real proper- 
ty are compidled to ])ay towards the 
suiiport of ‘ the eeclesiastieid insti- 
tutions established hy the niajorily,* 
is a mere truism, wliieh adinits of no 
more dispnti' than the assertion that 
all tlie oeenj»i»‘rs of laud are conipid- 
led to pay toivards the support ol its 
owiKTs. But if it he used in another 
seiis(* — ill lliat of Iraiisl'errinil to ee- 
elesiastics property, whicli either in 
(spiity or law heloiiirs to those who 
are said to pay tliein, tl»e expression 
invuhes a jdaiii fallacy; for it will 
not be dldiciilt to ]>rove that, in this 
latter sense, no ])aymeiit is made to- 
wards the diseliai’ee of the eccleHias- 
tical functions ordained by the Man* 
by luo! memlier of the ci\ il couiinu- 
nity,”' 

If any member of the community 
ran jiroperly be said to contribute 
toirards the exjiense of snj)portin<i an 
ecclesiastical csiablisJiiiicnt, it iiinsi 
inanitestly be in one or other of the 
tiiree followinL'’ ea]»aeities — he unist 
do it eitlier as tlni occupier of land 
1— as theowner of land — t>ras the con- 
sumer ot aLai<*ultural produce. 

That this burden does not fall on the 
ncciipU’i of lari d ran he rcndcTecl abundant- 
ly eJear. yis.sumc ilial dje incumbent of a 
parish receives, in lieu of lithes, a compo- 
sition of five shilliiif's per acre, and the 
landowner forty shillings per acre as rent ; 
were tithes abolished, — were the claims of 
the ecclesiastic to his share of the produce 
i(» cease, — no reasonable man doubts diat 
at the expiration of the agreement subsist- 
ii.g Ijetw'cen the occupier and the owner of 
the '■nil, the sum now jiaid for tithes would 
he nddod to the amount of rent exacted by 
th. luiidlord. Land wliich he now lets, 
snhjtii If, tithes^ for forty shillings per 
acre, would then be let by him,,/>e/’ from 
/i/Zir-s, for forty -five shillings. Theaholition 
of tithes uoiild, in such a case, merely add 
five shillings per acre to the present inc*;ne 
of tin* landowiif-r ; but to the occupier of 
the land it could pnalucc no pecuniary ad- 
vantage whatever. JJcnce it clearly follows 
that the vmivkr ol lamb whtUier he be a 


member of the riiurch of "England or dis- 
sent trom its coiunninion, cannot he said 
to make any contribution towards the c\- 
jHjnse of the national establishment. The 
oct niucr now pjiys in the ti>rm of nnt ond 
tithes a gross sum, which, if tithes ccastd 
to exist, would inevitably be exacted from 
him as rent. 

But granting it to be true, that if the 
claim of the tithe-owner ecSsed Coexist, the 
amount would be added to the present de- 
mands of the landlord, docs it not follow that 
the burden of OUT ecclesiastical establishment 
falls upon the oxiou r of the soil ? If it he 
admitted that the rent payrdrle to the land- 
owner is reduced by tlie exact amount now 
received hy the ecclesiastical projnietor in 
lieu of tithes, is it not a necessary conse- 
quence that the loi/ propiielor of the land 
has to defray tlie whole expense of tlie ec- 
clesiastical functions ordained hy the state t 
By way of replying to these questions, it 
may he asked, Ihil not this proprietor or 
his ancestor purchase his land subject to 
the claim of the tithe-owner ? And was iiMt 
the price paid for it less by the exact 
amount of tlie fee simple value ol' tlic 
tithes, than it would incvitalily ha^e been 
if the estate had been purchased free Ironi 
this burden ? I f these questions he answered, 
as they must he, in the aflirmative, il will 
necessarily follow, that there is no reasonable 
ground for alleging, that the landowner in 
reality contributes towards the expense o) 
an ecclesiastical establishment. Ttutf 
Itoh of the j,rodn(f' of th( soil ^eliieh /o/s' 
It t il reserved and set nptut in this count i if 
fill iiclemast'o ul jiurjxht weeci* u'l/- tin' 
proptrtif of tht^ piesnit htij o-icnt i of tin: 
1 stall ou i^hiifi it is h . it d, nor did it ro i i 
lultOKj to any of his ihinicdiatc pi edvccs- 
sors. E>cry acre of land contained within 
the limits of England and Wales, not ex- 
empt from tithes, has been sold and let 
subject to that burden, 1‘rom a period long 
antecedent to any written record ; and on 
every successive transfer of landed pnperty, 
the estimated value of the tithes lias been 
invariably deducted from the price jiaid for 
it by the purchaser. It is, tlierefore, a 
manifest perversion of language to affirm, 
lliat the established clergy arc paid citlier 
hy the occupier or the tnener of the soil, 
except in the sense in which a landlord js 
said to be paid by his tenant. If theowner 
of an estate alienated it twenty years ago, 
reserving to himself, or his assigns, aper- 
petual rent charge upon it equal to a tenth 
part of the produce, could the individual 
receiving such an annuity be considered as 
jiaid or pensioned by the present owner of 
the freehold from which it accrues ? It is 
presumed that the most violent impugiiers 
of the rights of ecclesiastics would scarcely 
undertake to maintain the attirmotive of 
kucl) a proposition. 

“ There arc others who maintain, that 
tithes constitute a burden vrhich falJs; not 
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upon the occupier or owner of the soil, but 
upon the rnnsmnrt of tithcubic coiuinodi- 
ties : tulniittiiij; tliat tithes neitlicr diminish 
the net revenue or rent of the owner, nor 
the profits of the occupier of land, they 
allege tliat this burden makes an addition 
of one-tenth to the money ]>rice of the ar- 
ticle on which it is levied. Jn order to 
place in a clear light the opinion entertain, 
ed by this clas^of economists with respect 
to the practical cHect of tithes, let it be as. 
sunied that an acre of land subject to this 
burden, and let fur forty shillings, produces 
twenty bushels of wheat, wliich sell for one 
hundred shdlings ; the tithe of tlic produce 
of this acre would he two bushels of vlicat, 
worth ten shillings. Adam Smith, and 
Ollier eminent writers, wlio Imve been hitlier. 
to regarded as authorities in questions of 
political economy, admit that if the ten 
shillings levied as tithes in the case here 
staled ctased to he exacted, the amount 
would be added to llie rent already received 
by the landlord, hut that it would make no 
alteration in the money or selling price of 
the wheat which this land produces. Hut 
the per‘*Qns who have recently set them- 
schi s up a'' oracles in matters of this Kind, 
piouounce this to be an ern»ne(ms opinion ; 
they c<»utcnd, that if tithes were not le\icd 
on the acre in question, tlie result w'ottld be, 
not tliat the landlord would add ten shil- 
lings to the forty ftlullings now received by 
him as rent, hut that tiie market price oi 
wheat would fall one-tenth, and tliat the 
grower would sell the whole twenty bush- 
els tor ninety shillings, — the price which 
iic tiow obtains lor eighteen bushels. 

Tins singular theory of what its au- 
thors quatiiily term the '■ incidence of tithes,* 

made to rest on a basis et|ually singu- 
lar : it is assumed as a fact not to he con- 
troverted, that the least fertile soil brought 
in this country into a state of tillage pays 
no rent. The expense of raising wheat 
upon this ‘ least fertile soil,’ is then assu- 
mid to he the ^ natural cost of production,’ 
which regulates the market value of wheat 
grown not only upon that least fenile 
soil,’ but upon 111 ' other soils, how-ever su- 
perior in quality. From these premises they 
deduce it as an inference, that titlics, add. 
ing one-tenth to the cost of producing wheat 
on the least fertile soil in a state of tillage, 
must at the same time make an nddition of 
one-tcntli to the money price of all the 
wheat odcred for sale in the public 
market. 

“ But the very fact on which this delu- 
sive theory is constructed is utterly desti- 
tute of foundation. That tlie least fertile 
soil retained in a state of tillage pays no 
rent, — that the owner of the least pruduc 
live spot ill a state of cultivation will per- 
mit it to be occupied for any length of time 
without exacting some part of its produce, 
under the denominalion of rent, is an as- 
sumption controverted by general expe- 
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ricncc. No spot of land can be found in 
Kngland or Wales, permanently retained 
in a state of tillage, which yields tlic owner 
no surplus of its produce as rent. The very 
worst soil which can be tilled, with the rea- 
sonable prospect of a remunerating proHt, 
possesses some natural powers and local ad- 
vantages which are the property of the 
owner, and for the use of which he will ex- 
act some amount of compensation from tlie 
occupier. 

Suppose, however, it be conceded, in 
the tectli of all practical experience upon 
this subject, that tlie least fertile soil, in a 
state of tillage, suhjn t to iiihcs^ yields no 
surplus as renr, but barely makes the or- 
dinary return of profits fur the capital cm- 
j)loycd in its cultivation,— still this con- 
cession will not support the inftrcnce which 
is drawn from it : for it will by no means 
follow ab a matter of course, that the ab- 
straition of the tenth part of the produce 
of this ‘ least fertile soil’ will affect the 
money jirice of the other nine parts when 
brought to market. For this ‘ least fertile 
soil,’ even upon the suppo.sition that it 
yields no surplus as irnl^ evidently yields 
u surjilus hiyond the cost of tillage, as 
tithes. If the demand for tithes ceased to 
exist, the consequence in this very case 
w'ould be,— not th.it the market value of 
the whole jiroducc would be diminished, 
but — that the landowner, wlio is now saul 
to receive nothing, would then obtain as 
rent the portion whicli is at present the 
property of the titlie-owncr. 

(r ranting, therefore, a fact which no 
man can credit,— that the least fertile soil 
permanently retained in a state of tillage 
yields lut surplus to the l.aiulowner, still 
It appears clcai that the amount now levied 
upon it as tithes would, if this claim were 
abolished, be exacted from the cultivator 
of the same soil, as rent, by the landlord. 
For even those wlio most strenuously con- 
tend that the burden of tithes falls ulti- 
mately upon the consumer of .ngricultural 
produce, will, it is presumed, admit that 
the produce of the least fertile soil perma- 
nently retained in a state of tillage, paying 
no rent, but subject to tithes, must yield a 
remunerating profit to the cultivator,— 
otherwise he would cease to till it. ^Verc 
the charge for tithes to be abolished, it 
w’ould evidently yield more than the aver- 
age profit of capital by the amount of the 
titlics now levied upon it ; and this excess 
of prolit, arising from the abolition of 
tithes, would be instantly claimed by the 
landowner, who, as these persons assert, 
now receives no rent for his land. Let it 
be assumed that the produce of a given 
extent of fertile soil, which is said to pny 
no rent, sells for £40, and that the claim 
of the lithe-owner, now amounting to £4, 
w'ere to cease ; would tlie whole produce 
wliich now sells for £40, be in that caic 
sold for no more limn £30? ♦ Yes,’ say 
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the theorists : — ‘ No,’ says common sense ; 
‘ if the X* t now paitl in lieu of tithes cea- 
sed to be cxncleii, another claimant to an 
equal amount would instantly spring up 
in the person of the landlord.’ ” 

Tt apj)OiiiN not a little singular, that 
tli(‘ Hanif authorities wlio are found to 
argue tliat tithes fall upon tlie eon- 
siihiers of agricultural produce— up- 
on the poorest beggar, as well as the 
proudest peer, in the ratio of tlieir re- 
specti\e consumptions, sliouldat tl»e 
same time inaHilaiii, that tlie iiayiueiit 
of rent is not attended with anv such 
consequences. Tliis is a manifest 
ineoiisistenry : for if it could he ren- 
dered apparent, tliat titlies increase 
the money jirice of the jwoduce of 
land one- ten ill, it w'oiild follow, as an 
inevitable consequence, that the pat’- 
inent of rent must raise this jnice 
still farther in tlie same ratio as its 
amount might be found to exce<*d 
lhai of the tithes. 


i here seems, tlierefore, no <rroitnd 
whatever fur the assertion, that tithes 
make any addition to the exchange- 
able value oi tlie articles of consump- 
tion on wliicb they are let led, and 
upon the consunu'r of agricultural 
produce in the form of an increased 
price : on the contrary, it appears 
quite elear that a bushel of wheat 
sells for the same money-price in the 
market, v\ hetlier the crop, of wliicfi 
it forms a part, has been tithed or 


It is, wo aj)prchend,a maxim which 
tew political economists will venture 
to controvert, that the sellintr price of 
every commodity must lie reLnilaled 
by the ndative proportion subsistiii<r 
between tlie .supply and the demand 
Jutlie market— ilcaiimanifestlvinake 
no differeiice whether this supply he 
luriiished by one or by fifty sellers. 
\Mu*ther one hundred biisheib of 
wheat be brought to market by the 
grower alone, or ninety bushels by 
the grower, and ton bushels by the 
tithe-owner— the money price of the 
connnodity must remain the same. 

I hose wlio l ouUmd that tithes in- 
< i:j*ase the selling price of agricultu- 
ral produce, seem to argue upon the 
assumption, tliat, wiien taken lu kind, 
the tenth is annil.ilated |,y the owner 

liiehonu, as d sms p.,iih,ji of ihenro- 
of.tuid *wc!'r‘ aiinoidqv <lvsU‘oy*'d. 


Blit as this nsMiinption is clearly er- 
roneous — as the quantity of jirodnce 
which jmsses into the stores of the 
lithe-owner is sent to market eipial- 
ly with that ])ortiun of it ^^lli(•h r(‘- 
uiains in the granary of the grower, 
it clearly results, that tlie elVect of 
tithes, even when leiii'd in the most 
rigid mnmier — in kind-^isnot to ren- 
der agricnltiiral jnodnclions di'arer 
to the consumer, but siuqdy to di- 
minish the amount of tlie surplus 
which, nndiT the denomination ot 
rent, would otluM wise ine\ital)l} fall 
to the shan* of the landowm'r. 

“'J'ilhi's, tlierefore,” concludes our 
author, “ constitute merely a portion 
of the surplus jirodncc' of tin* soil, 
i\hich the rulti\ator yields to an ec- 
clesiastical, instead of a lay, owm-r. 
Their burden does not fall upon the 
consumer, because tln*y do not atVect 
the ]>ri(‘e of acricnltural jiroducc ; 
nor iqion the occupier, because bis 
r(‘iit is reibjc<‘d in pnqmrtion to tin* 
average value of the tithes ; nor njion 
the owner, lu'causr this i-liarge was 
taken into calculation wlieii the pro- 
perty whicli be holds was pnrehased.” 

e are aw are ol but one obJ»‘ction 
wbicli < aii be made totbeaboM* eon- 
elusion. It is perfectly clear that, \v ith 
respi'ct to tin* (juantity of agricultu- 
ral produce actually raised, and also 
that portion of it wliicli is sent to tlie 
jmblic markel, il cannot signify to 
tin* consume*!' wlielln*!* il has been 
tithed or not ; as its si'lling ])ric(‘ can- 
not he aflected by that circnni.staiice. 
Jt mav,how'eier,I>e nrgi'd, that titlies, 
as tliev are now levied in Ibigland, 
discourage, to a certain e.Meiit at 
least, till* production of agricultural 
coiiimodities, and hy thus diniinisli- 
ing the (juantity aclually rais(*d, in- 
crease the iirice of tliat portion which 
is sold to the consumer. \N e are free 
to admit that there is some* weight in 
this objection. It app(*ars, however, 
we apprehend, much stronger in 
theory thmi il turns out wh(*n jiullo 
the test of jiractical exjierience. If 
the exaction of titJi(‘s operated prac- 
tically, ill the way and to the exb*nt 
which a theorist would h?ad us to e\- 
iiecf, it would necessarily follow that 
land, iree from tithes, should, at least 
in general, h(* found hetb*!' ciilti\ale(l 
than land which (*ontinuesHubJ(*ctto 
that burden. Now, 1-biglaiid fiirnisheH 
ample means for making a coiiqinri- 
soii with regard to this \(*ry point : 

iir.der tht? (‘pcratlou vl 
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olljri lr;;nl exemptions, or iiiiderllie 
pro; Isioiiholtlie niini(‘rous enclosure 
bills, u liirli, witliin llie course oFihe 
last ccnlm y, have been jKissed by the 
leiiislatnre, a very considerable ]»or- 
tion of the snrf}n‘(* (d bniirlainl hasbe- 
4’oine exonerat(‘d tVoin tin* ])ayinent 
ol' tithes. IN*o;v, ;ve take tbe liberty 
of askioLS an* those, parishf's or farms, 
Avliicli an* tilh<*-free, better cnltiva- 
t<‘(l and more ])roducti\c than other 
parishes or farms, (»f (‘cpial tpiality, 
still subject to litlii's y We an* told 
that they are not. On the contrary, ;ve 
are assured, that Kent, ;\ here tithes 
are more riiridly (*\acted than in any 
other district, is still the best culti- 
vated (»f any county in I jiLtland. If 
tliis In* the fact, th(*re is an end to tin* 
objection raised airainst titlu's, oti the 
L'^ianiinl that they operate asatreneral 
dis'-ouraLicment to tillable, d'hai tlM‘y 
<lo so ;ici in particular instances, we 
can readil; c»incei; e; but these]>artial 
<‘\i‘ej»tions cainnU <»o for much in tin* 
general aiijuineut. 15ut ri» n*mo;e 
this ohjeclion altoLfcther, tin* mode is 
both simple and obvious: Let a law 
be passjwl, euablirji: the owneis (»f 
litin's, like tin* owiu'is ol land, to 
Lrraiii l(*ases for a t(‘im of yeais (au- 
tain, and this objectitm wouhl in- 
stai?ll) vanish. Tin* only impediment 
w hieh tithes ran throw in tlie way ol 
iTivestiiiii capital in the improv emeiit 
of laud, wvndd In* at onci* n'lnoved ; 
and such a?i tirraniifement bein^* ef- 
lecte«b the c«nnmunity at lame vv <nild 
not rare one straw whether the lainl- 
owner should t.dxe tin* whole sur- 
plus ])roduce t») hinisell, or In* com- 
pelled to shaie it with an c<’clesiasti- 
eal propiii tor. NNe, t here! ore*, coii- 
fnlcntly hope, that the jiidicitnis im*a- 
sure recently intrmlui’cd by the Arch- 
bishop of (’aiitcrbury, ami for tin* 
])rcsenl withdravvn, will be resunn'd 
atid <*om]»h*ted in the ensiiiui; ses- 
sion ; we arecon; inc4*d that, wln*u car- 
ried intt» eiVect, it will do nioia* to 
stren«;tlien the ( 'hurch than any law* 
whicli has been passed since the Ke- 
forniation. 

of tin* persons who propose 
tt» jdlt'i’ the. imnle in w’bieh the cleriry 
of the l*aii;‘lisli establishment are now 
provided for, would havens believe, 
that titlu*s constitute a general tax, 
orijjinally impos(‘d upon tlie nation 
by Parliament. On this irround they 
contend, that this species of j)ro]H*rty 
Btill bcluiig!5 to the public, and lliat 
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the Ic^dhbituro has a moral and < oii- 
Ktitutional l iu^bt to deal w ith this pio- 
])crty as it may think fit, — to w ith- 
drawany pari, or even tbe w hole of it, 
from the ecclesiastical benefices and 
difiiiities'to wliich it is now attached, 
and nppro])riat(* it to any other ])ur- 
])0S4* wliicli may appear beneficial to 
tin* ]niblic. Ibit such a representa- 
tion of the orif^dn of tillies is utterly 
irrecoiicilabb* with the, fairest deduc- 
tion from historical ]>robabilities. A 
very brief snminary of tbe steps by 
whieb eeclesiasiical benefices origin- 
ally acquired tbe endowments now 
attached to tlicm w'ill serve* to dissi- 
pate many of the delusions which 
pre;ail with respect to the origin of 
church rc\i*nin*s. 

AVe learn, from undoubted autho- 
rity, that during the (*arli(»r ages of 
(diristiaiiity, a gcin*ral fund Avas es- 
tablished ill (*very congregation or 
clniirh by the a oliintary contribution 
*)f its mcud)(*rs. “ 'rin* Apostb* of tlni 
(Jcntilcs” advi*5cd that (*\cry man 
should lay up' fe>r this tica‘'Ury a 
AV(*ckly “ ufl‘i‘rinL% more* or b ^s in its 
amount,*' as the Lord had pre)*s]>e'rcel 
hiiii. The custom or law by wbich 
tin* .b*w's de\ ot(*d a te*nth part of tln*ir 
«*ariun:i‘s tei rcliirion*' purpose*^, Avas 
b) degrees ve*ry g<‘m‘rally ad»>pt(‘d, of 
lln*ir own accenel, b; tin* converts to 
('III istianity. 7'ln* snj>plics thus vo- 
liinrarily rais(‘el, iorme*d, in fae*!, the 
only source* from w Inch the* ( 'hristhin 
coinmonwe‘alth de*ri\e'd its re*vonue*H 
for a ]M»rie)d of about two ce*nturie» 
afte r the* <h*ath of its founder. But 
loAvarels the e*Iose eif the* sci-e;u(l cen- 
tury of the (’lirislian era, tin* custom 
eif bestowing perninnent endowments 
of lam] iijiem particular clmrches be- 
gan to be* pre‘vah*iit ; for, by the niid- 
dlc <»f the succee*eling <-cntury, the; 
AV4*ailh of the chnvch is said toliRAe 
ill many places be*c(»nicso e*onsider- 
ablc as te> attract Mic cupidity of the 
Boman Lmpcror.s. Imb*cd, Fautber, 
in his tn*atisc on benefices, states it 
to be his opinion, that the gn*cdy Avish 
of getting hold of tliese eiidoAvinenta 
t;,rjui*d the*, real, though concealed, 
^,.pise of t he persecutions Avhicli arose 
jjj^aiii St the church after the death of 
('^om modus. It is, hoAvever, Avide of 
ur purpose to trace tlie progress of 
luloAvnientsin foreign clmrches. We 
^ hall, tln*rctore, pass on at once into 
our oAvii country, and point out the 
manner in whicli those m^titulious. 
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w'liich have ^iiu’e moulded 
oue estfihli'*Imi.Mii \v.*ro originally in- 
troduced into (hi island. 


“ ^V’^c .irf itifor.ujd,” s;iys ojr author, 
“ lIku, lowMriisihL'closeot’the sixth century, 
Austin the monk, accompanied by several 
associates, Wt\s dispatched to propagate the 
gospel among the Saxon inhabitants ol* 
iSnuin. Ethclbcrt, who at the time of 
tlieir arrival was King of Kent, is said to 
have received these missionaries with con- 
aiderablc favour { he gave them an edifice 
at Canterbury to be used us a place of 
Christian worship, and conferred upon them 
a spacious residence in which they might 
dwell in common. Austin, under the tiile 
of Bishop, was appointed the superintend- 
ent of these ecclesiastic*', who, acting under 
his orders, laboured to propagate the new 
faith in ditierent parts of Ethelbert’s king- 
dom. 

Thus, in fact, was laid the foundation 
of an ecclesiastical establishment in this 


country. At that period, the church which 
King Jtithelbert had given to the monks on 
their arrival hi the island, was the only 
consecrated place of Christian worship in 
the kingdom of Kent ; it was the or 
scat of the bishop, and the whole of what 
forms the modern county went under the 
denomination of ^u^uKtu.^ imuxcla, parish, 
or district, appenduut to the cathedral 
churcli. At that time, the population of 
Kent was scattered througliout detached 
haii]let.s, which had been cleared of wood, 
and brought under tillage; these lillages, 
or little colonies of cultivators, were occa- 
sionally, or perhaps periodically, \isitcd by 
itinerant missionaries, dispatched from tlicir 
chief residence at Canterbury. At first, 
divine worship must have been performed 
in some private and uiiconsecratcd dwelling 
situate in the village ; here the inhabitants 


of the surrounding districts assembled, and 
liere the travelling missionary expounded 
to the peasantry the doctrines of the true 
faith. That this mode of imparting reli- 
gious instruction prevailed in the wildest 
and least populous parts of the country at 
a later period, is a fact, which we learn from 
the Venerable Bede. Oescribing the la- 
bours of Cuthbert, Bishop of Lindisfarne, 
he says, that ‘ leaving the monastery, 
fcomeiinies on horseback, but more frequent. 
Jy on foot, he went to the surrounding vil- 
lages, and preached the way of truth among 
their erring inhabitants; which iiasil, in 
nis time, was also accustomed to do. Kor 
at that time, it was the custom of the iieoplc 
o ngland that, wiienever an eedesiastic 

“1 f ““ **‘® '“habit 4 nts 

should, at 111, bidding, asuciublc together 
to hear the word of (jod.’ “ 


‘‘In each village tiic convtrus to the iii 
faith gradually multi, died, until they b 
came too numerous to meet in a ivrivo 
dweUing lor tlie celebration of divii 
worsuip 5 Jienec it was found eaiiedie 


that ‘ an oratory,’ as it was then termed, oi 
house of prayer, should be set apart for the 
accommodation of the increasing coniniu- 
iiity of (Christians. 

“ It was natural to expect, that the la- 
bours of these .able and zealous teachers 
would finally succeed in making a deep 
and lasting imjiressioii upon the inhabit, 
ants of tile island. In the course of time, 
the great landlord of each district, yielding 
to tlieir exiiorlutions, became a convert to 
the new religion. iJis own conversion to 
the C'hristia!! faith rendered him desirous 
to secure fur lus immediate domestics, as 
well us the villeins and slaves who culti- 
vated his estate, a more frequent and re- 
gular administration of religious ordinances, 
than could have been obtained from the 
casual visits of an itinerant missionary. To 
obviate the manifest inconveniences ol' this 
irregular system of religious instruction, 
he built, at his ow‘n cost and charges, a 
church in which the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict might assemble for public worship, 
and a house, with an attached glebe, whit It 
the minister might inhabit. Having t bus 
cieated a parochial bcnelicv, he \olunta riJy, 
freely, and expressly endowed it witli n 
certain portion of the gross produce of his 
estate «is an indepcndiiit and inalienabU 
provision for each succeeding incuiiibcm 
constantly resident upon his cure, and de- 
voting liLs attention to the religious and 
moral improvement of the parishioners, 
'‘In this manner it was that not only 
the county, of Kent, but the whole of this 
island, beiximc originally divided into pa- 
rishes ; not all at once by a general legu- 
lauon or legislative euactiiiciii, but gra- 
dually, according to the disposition and 
circumstancLS of the various owners of 
estates. It w'as the woik not of one parti- 
cular era, but t»f a long scries of centuries : 
a parish was instituted whenever the land- 
owner fell disposed to build a churcli and 
found a benefice for the religious instruc. 
tion of his tenants. 

“ This furnishes a satisfactory reason 
for the singular forms and unequal extent 
.of Jinglish parishes. Whenever a benefice 
was instituted by the owner of tlic soil, the 
limits of his private estate became the 
boundaries of the newly. created parisli. 
Uciice our manorial and parochial bound- 
aries are in general found to be still coin, 
cident ; and all exceptions to tiiis rule are 
capable of being accounted for by a refe- 
rence to the revolutions wliicb have taken 
place in the state of landed property at va- 
rious jieriods subsequenily to the endow- 
nient of ]>arish churches. 

“ This account of the origin of parishes 
is strongly corroborated by an anomaly fa- 
iniliar to all those who have devoted any 
attention to topographical researches, lii 
every part ot tiie kingdom, parcels of land, 
insulated and surrounded by oilier parishes, 
arc to be met with situate at a considerable 
distance from the parish to which they be- 
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long. These anomalies appear to be ipiitc 
inexplicable upon any other hypothcbis than 
that which haa been here put forward to 
account for the institution of benciices and 
the origin of tithes. In every reasonable 
mind tliey must succeed as etiectuully as 
the lestiiiiony of existing documents in 
establishing the conviction, that the endow, 
ments of English parish churches were 
originally derived from the free and spon- 
taneous grants of the owners of estates. 
These owners endowed the benefices which 
they founded with the tenth of the produce, 
not only of their ]}rincipul estates, but also 
of such detached parcels of land as happened 
to lie at a distance from the churches which 
they had built. 

‘‘ The extent to which the institution of 
parishes had proceeded in the southern 
division of this island at the date of the 
Domesday survey, is a matter involved in 
considerable obscurity. The whole number 
of churches mentioned in that celebrated 
lecord amounts to about I7fh). But as the 
preccjil issued for its execution did not 
expressly require a return of churches, it 
leaves room to suspect that, in many in. 
stances, these structures were omitted. 
Hence it has been inferred, that the churches 
actually inserted in the Norman survey tall 
considerably short of the number of such 
structures actually existing in this country 
at the close of the eleventh century. 

Hut whatever may have been the num- 
ber of ])arish churclies built before the con. 
quest, little doubt can be entertained that 
the greater portion of our parochial bene- 
fices are of more recent institution, and owe 
their endowments to the politic munificence 
of the early Norman barons or their inline- 
dime successors. 

Secure in the possession of tlic manors 
winch their leader had conferred upon them, 
and naturalized iu their adopted country, 
the followers of the Conqueror turned their 
aliention to the cultivation of their estates 
and the civilisation of tiieir vassals. They 
vied witli each other in the beauty and mag- 
nificence of the ecclesiastical edifices which, 
at ihcir own expense, they constructed for 
the accommodation of their tenants and re. 
taiuers. Hence parish churches ami par- 
soiiage houses sprung up on every con>i. 
derable estate, built and endowed by their 
owners. Another circumstance ojicrated 
very powerfully in adding to the number 
of parish churches endowed during this 
period. The original grantees of the crown, 
in many instances, split their extensive 
manors into minor fragments, which they 
conferred upon subiiifeudatorics. These 
subgrantccs claimed and exercised, as of 
common right, the privilege of building 
churches on tlic fees which they thus ac- 
quired ; and to avail themselves of this pri- 
vilege they were impelled by two motives : 
—When the subiii feudatory built a church 
upon his own estate, his tenants and do- 
mestics were relieved from Uie iueonve^ 
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nience of resorting for religious ]>urpo.ses 
to the mother church, lying genetally at 
some distance from them. As long as no 
church existed in the underfee, tlie tithes 
of its produce were demandable by the iti- 
cumbeut of the mother church, who w as 
appointed by the superior lord ; but as soon 
as a church was built and consecrated upon 
the subfee, it became an independent pa- 
rish, and the tithes vested in an incumbent 
nominated by the owner of the property, 
from the produce of which they accrued. 
The grantees of mesne manors were thus 
impelled to build churches on their estates, 
not only for the convenience and accommo- 
dation of their tenants, but frequently for 
the more interested purpose of securing to 
themselves the right of nominaiing the in- 
dividual entitled to receive the tithes.” 

TJio writer introduces various spe- 
ciineiis of ancient grants of unques- 
tionable authenticity, which render 
it clear, that the above is a correct 
A iew oi' ibe origin of the endowments 
now attached to ecclesiastical bene- 
fices. I'be lord of a manor, or rather 
the owner of an estate actiuired by 
a grant from the croAvn, by descent, 
or by purcliase, en*cted a church for 
the ac(‘ommudation of the iuiiabit- 
auts of the district, Avho Avtu e then 
his tenants at Avill, and endowed it 
with a tenth, or some other jiropor- 
tioii, of the Avhole produce. Hence, 
the ancient limits of a ]>rivat(^ estate 
b€*came the jiubiic boundari(*s of the 
subsisting jiarish TJie emoluments 
set aside lor the maintenance of an 
incumbent, made no addition to the 
burdens already pressing upon the 
occupiers, as they formed in fact a 
deduction from that portion of the 
surplus produce, Avhich Avould other- 
wise have fallen to the sliare of tiie 
owner, under the deiiominatiou of 
rent. 

“ Assuming,” he proceeds, this repre- 
sentation of the origin of ecclesiastical cii- 
uowineiits to be correct, it necessarily fol- 
lows, that the advantagi s which the inha- 
bitants of a parish derive in a religious, 
moral, social, or jioliiical view, from the 
discharge of the ecclesiastical functions or- 
dained by the state, were originally a gra- 
tuitous boon conferred upon them by the 
proprietor of the estate who first built a 
church, and endowed it witli tithes. The 
funds now expended in maintaining these 
institutions are the proceeds of his bounty. 
He iiiigbt, had he thought proper, have 
devised to his heir the whole surplus pro- 
duce received from his estate as rent, iin- 
diiiiinislied by a claim on account of tithes. 
But such was not his pleasure. On the con- 
trary, he bequeathed his lauded property 

to his^eldest sou, cncumbcievl and charged 
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with a provision tor securing, on a perma- 
nent foundation, tlic religious and moral 
instruction of its occupiers. It appears, 
from the language of one of the ancient 
grants already transcribed, jliat the heir at 
law was actually consulted as to the in. 
teiideil alienation : it is indeed reasonable 
to presume, that in this instance the grantor 
was only tenant for life, and that, there- 
fore, the consent of his son and heir was 
necessary, in order to render the deed of 
endowment valid. It is surely both rea- 
sonable and lawful that every man should 
be at liberty to do what lie likes witli his 
own, provided ‘ what he likes’ be not in- 
jurious to the rights and interests of others; 
and it will be diHicult to point out a *• rea- 
son’ which should debar the lay owner of 
an estate from setting aside any portion 
of its produce for the purpose of instruct- 
ing its occupiers in the duties of religion 
and morality, until it can be proved that 
such an object is repugnant to the interest 
and welfare of society : and when an indi- 
vidual has actually, and for ever, thus 
alienated any portion of the produce of his 
estate, it is extremely diHicult to compre- 
hend on what grounds his descendants, 
iTiucli less those who have subsequently 
purchased his propcity, or their tenants, 
can represent themscUcs as bearing any 
part of this burden. The founder and en- 
dower of a rectory, reserving to liimself 
and his representatives the privilege of pre- 
senting to tlie benefice when vacant, con- 
ferred upon tile parishioners a right to 
require the appointment of an individual 
to tile living properly qualified to discharge 
the ecclesiastical duties of the parish : but 
the cniulument!! derived froiti this endow- 
ment do not come from the pockets of tlie 
paiisliioncrs,— they arc a portion of the 
surplus produce of the estate, whicli, be- 
fore the endowment of the rectory, belong- 
ed to the owner, and were received by him 
as rent, and which, from the nioincnt of 
their appropriation to ecclesiastical pur- 
posc-^, Ceased to be his property. 

Those who maintain, that the whole 
of our ecclesiastical revenues arc the pro- 
jKrty of the state, and may tlitivfore be 
Liiinirii>hj(l, annihilated, or dealt with ac- 
eorchng to the* pleasure of the legislature, 
a^k us, ‘ What can be the meaning of the 
phrase, tliat tithes ncitlier arc, nor c-rcr 
tf.rc, il'.c pro{K:rty of the state ? or that 
the* riglit to these, especially clerical tithes, 
Was probably, too, established on a basis 
of inutb greater antiquity than the property 
of d.ny landed estate in ilic kingdom ’t As- 
suredly it is not meant to say that the state, 
that is, the community at large, or any iw- 
dividuai itud-n- Ifir ptoiccliun of (hr Irfia^ 
latnre, never had a riyUt to do rvi/h the 
land itself | or the xvUolr yrodner ofit^ what^ 
ever they deemed projor. It will not 
surely, be maintained tliat there never was 
a time when Christian clergy were not 
known in UU9 kingdom, and when, of 


course, no titlie could have bcciiappropTiated 
for their support ? If this position cannot 
be denied, what can be the meaning of 
saying,, that the tithes did not belong to 
the state ? What other power than the 
legislative authority could have appropriated 
tithe to the clergy? And if it was not 
under the power of the legislature, by what 
right could the clergy acquire it ? If the 
tc/io/e of the property once belonged to the 
state, or to tho^e to whom the state had as- 
signed it, must not the tithe, which was 
only a part of the whole, have belonged 
to it ?’ 

It may be admitted that the premises 
put forward in tlic above extract are true ; 
that at some remote period, all the land of 
this country ‘ may have once belonged to 
the state ; or, in order to render ilic ex- 
pression intelligible, may have been occu- 
pied in common by all tlie members of the 
community; — that, by division and allot- 
ment, this land gradually ceased to be 
common, and passed into the hands of in- 
dividual owners as private property ; and 
that these individuals had, under the pro- 
tection of llie legislature, a right to do with 
the land itself, with the whole produce of 
it, or with any part of this produce, what- 
ever they deemed proper.’ 15ut granting 
these premises to be well founded, they 
will nut bear out the inference which is 
drawn from them — that ‘ ecclesiastical re- 
venues are the property of the state.’ In- 
deed, they seem all to bear the contrary 
way. 11 the individuals into whose hands 
tlic* land originally passed in a state of se- 
vcrality, had, under the protection of the 
legislature, a right to dispose of t/o xtholc 
of its surplus produce at tlieir own discre- 
tion, I would beg leave to ask, whether the 
same individuals, the same assignees of the 
state, had no right to do wiili a part of 
this whole ‘ whatever they deemed proper?’ 
—to confer a tenth, or any other proper- 
tion of it, as an endowment upon parish 
churches founded by them ? That they 
possessed such a right cannot be question- 
ed. IJefore the insliiuiion of each parish, 
the owner of the land now included within 
its limits had the wliole of the soil vested 
in himself as private property. ( )n every 
principle of natural equity, he could, had 
lie so thought proper, have conferred the 
whole surplus pr<>duce of his land, or, in 
other words, the fee-simple of his estate, 
upon the churcli as an endowment. Jlcncc 
it appears, that the reasoning advanced tu 
prove that tithes arc public property, fur- 
nishes the very strongest ground upon 
which tlie holder of any species of property 
can rest his title : instead of invalidating 
the right to tithes, it establishes this right 
beyond all cavil and dispute. Tlie oppo- 
nents of tithes admit that the owners of 
the estates which now constitute pariahes, 
had a legal as well as moral right to dis- 
I»ose ol the •whole net revenue of their land 
acGQxding to their own discretion : they 
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appear, ihercforc, bingularly inconsistent 
when they deny these landowners the right 
of endowing the benefices which they 
founded with a part of the produce.*’ 

It must, no doubt, be admitted, that 
in the greater number of caseH, the 
original doeuments l)y which the 
lorda of manoias conferred upon the 
cliurches which they built the tithes 
of their estates, cannot now be ao 
tually produced ; but the absence of 
this direct proof, rendered unavoid- 
able by the lapse of nine or ten cen- 
turies, will by no mesins invalidate 
Ihe reasonable presumption, that in 
most parishes the right to these en- 
dowments was originally actiuired in 
the manner stated by tliis writer. It 
is a well-known maxim of law, sug- 
gested by common sense, and con- 
firmed by every princijde of equity, 
to infer that a civil right, Avhich has 
been enjoyed without interriqition 
for a long series of years, must have 
originated in som(? express agree- 
ment or grant, although tin* original 
coin eyauce be not now actually forth- 
coming. TJie law, in this case, <*reates 
what is called a title by prescrijition, 
and assumes that a right actually en- 
joyed was originally accjuired under 
a l(*gal instruiiKMit, which has disap- 
])eared in a manner of which no ac- 
count can now be givmi. 

“ Lvtry c.andid iiuli\idu;il must ackiion- 
ltdge that the sniie cqiutabk principle will 
cbtubhsh, on the flriiust [jroiiiuls, the right 
of ccclcsi4istic.s to the incomes accruing trom 
the endowments of the benefices which they 
hold. Jt beyond all comparison, the 
most ancient title to properly which now 
exists : in many instances, its origin in 
particular panslie.s may be traced to ancient 
lecords, whicli, having escaped the ravages 
of time, still subshi ; and in all other cases, 
the actual assertion of this right can be 
traced back to a period of antiquity so re- 
mote, that we ary entitled to rest it upon 
the fair and equitable jiresuniption, that it 
was originally derived from the voluntary 
act of tJic owners of the land which conti- 
iiiies subject to the puyiiunt of tithes. 
Trom the language and tenor of tlie ancient 
records, which arc to be met with in our 
public repositories, it seems extremely pro- 
bable that, in the instance of all the pnro- 
chiul benefices founded subBequcntly to the 
Normuii conquest, each church was, on its 
consecration by the bishop, formally and 
legally endowed with the tithes of the parish 
by a written deed, executed by the owner 
of the land ; and it also appears that, where 
the estate was entailed, tlie heir was found 
to concur with the actual possessor in the 
execution of this conveyance. It is, no 
doubt, possible, tuat in some instances this 


claim may have been originally introduced 
by the gradual influence of custom, acqui- 
csced in by the piety, or, as the adversaries 
of the churcli would perhaps say, by the 
superstition, of our ancestors ; but, although 
this should be conceded, still the right of a 
parochial incumbent to the income of his 
benefice will stand upon grounds equally 
firm in tlie eye of reason and law, as if it 
were derived from an express and voluntary 
grant ; for, whatever may have been its 
origin, the exercise of such a right, acqui- 
esced in fur a number of centuries, commits 
no wrong whatever upon the individual now 
seised of property subject to this claim, but 
who has acrj Hired it subsequently to the 
imposition of the burden with which it 
remains charged. 

“ In whatever manner we suppose the 
ciiurcli to have become originally entitled 
to a tenth of the produce of the soil, it can 
make no diflercncc with respect to the 
pressure of this charge at the present time ; 
for it is indisputable that the whole real 
property of the country has frequently 
changed hands, since the payment of tithes 
wus finally recognised by the laws as a 
burden upon land. If it be assumed that 
the tenth part of the jiroduce of the soil 
became, in the lirsl instance, appropriated 
to ecclesiastical purposes, not by an ininie- 
cliatc and express grant from the owner of 
the freehold, but by the gradual operation 
of custom, whicli is the origin and substance 
ot our common law, the efiect is still the 
same. The owner of the land, at the period 
when this custom was in the first instance 
introduced, did, no doubt, find the value of 
his propel ty aflecied by its operation— by 
tile pnssurc of sucli a novel charge upon 
his land ; but those who have succeeded 
him ill liis possessions, either by inherit- 
ance or by purchase, cannot properly be 
said to bear any part ot this burden. Tlie 
onus of tulles having been once pcrmaneiitly 
fixed, all the landed projierty ot the country 
lias de-cciided to, or been purchased by, its 
present ow ners, subjcct.to this charge; and 
on every transfer ol this species ol proper- 
ly, its selling price was reduced in propor- 
lion to the permanent charge to which it ia 
subject. 

As soon as this arrangement was car- 
ried into ettect, it is clear, that the rent 
which the owner of tliis property, unen- 
cumbered with a charge for tithes, previous- 
ly received from its occupiers, must have 
sustained a diiiiiiiuiion proportioned to the 
amount of the claim which the incumbent 
had aciiuircd. The cultivator, yielding the 
titlic ot his crops to the ecclesiastical pro- 
prietor, deducted this charge from the 
nmount of the rent, which he would other- 
wise have been called upon to pay to the 
landowner. It becomes, theietore, mani- 
fest, that the endowment of a benehcc with 
the tenth part of the produce of land made 
no addition whatever to the whole surplus 
or rent exacted from the occupier.*’ 
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Whatever ohscurity may there- 
fore haiifir er the inauner in which 
the practice of paying tithes was first 
introtlucod into this island — whether 
it originated in a voluntary grant 
from the owners of the soil, or in the 
gradual influence of custom acquies- 
ced ill hy tlie proprietors of the land 
now subject to this payment^still 
there can be no difficulty in proving 
that the introduction of tithes cannot 
be ascribed to an act of the legislature. 
In tlie oldest parliamentary records 
which the industry of antiquarians 
has brought to light, no trace can be 
discovered of the origin of this cliaige 
upon land. I’he earliest acts of the 
legislature, which refer to tithes, do 
not treat them as a novel demand, but 
as an old and well-known burden al- 
ready recognised by ancient and im- 
memorial usage. It is no doubt true, 
that at various periods the legisla- 
ture has interfered, either to regulate 
or enforce the payment of tithes, as 
already due ol common right; but 
no instance can be adduced in which 
it has undertaken to create a right to 
this species of revenue, where it did 
not previously exist ; which proves 
that this burden wHvS not originally 
imposed ujion land by the authority 
of Parliament. 

Precisely on the same princijile 
lias the legislature dealt with rent; 
it has frequently come to the aid of 
the landlord, where the cunimoulaw 
had been partially found delieieut in 
the means of enforcing the jiayineut 
of rent ; but it has never interfered— 
nor can it, without an usurpation of 
power which does not belong to its 
constitutional functions, interfere— 
with the amount of rent which the 
proprietor may demand for his land. 
This is a point with which tlie legis- 
lature does not presume to meddle ; 
it left to be arranged between the 
owner and the occupier; but the 
amount lia\iug been fixed by the 
\oluntary agreement of the parties 
interested, tlie legislature then steps 
in to ratify the contract, and enforce 
it*' fine performance. 

It would be evidently absurd to 
make this interfc'reiice on tlie part of 
the legishiture, the ground of cou- 
tenduig that rent is a lax lev ied upon 
land by the authority of Parliament; 
or that acts of Parliament which give 
landowners the means of enforcing 
the payment of rent when withheld 


by the occupiers, constitute the found- 
ation of their right to that species of 
revenue. 

In like manner, there is no prctcnct 
for alleging that tithes originated in any 
act of the legislature. Parliament did not 
impose this burden upon land ; but, find* 
ing it already subsisting’ as a charge laid 
upon real property by the voluntary act of 
the owners of the soil, it has in this, as in 
the instance of rent just mentioned, step- 
ped forward to assist those who are entitled 
to tithes in the efiectual enforcement of their 
lawful claim. There exists, therefore, no 
ground for maintaining, that tithes urigi. 
nated in the acts of Parliament which have 
from time to time been passed to enforce 
the due payment of thischarge upon land. 

This view of the origin ot ecclesiastical 
endowments will at once dispose of the 
opinion of those persons, who represent 
tithes as a charge upon tlie produce oi'Jand 
similar to a tax iiiipused by the legislature, 
and who assume that, as Parliament is ac- 
knowledged to be constitutionally invested 
witii authority either to modify or remit u 
tax imposed upon articles of consumpiiun, 
it possesses, on similar grounds, the power 
cither of abolishing tithes ultogetheT, or of 
limiting the extent lo which they shall be 
levied. It must, however, be seen in an 
instant, that no analogy whatever exists 
betw'eeii the authority ot Parliament over a 
tax, and its power over that portion of the 
produce of land wliieii was set aside for the 
support of an ecclesiastical cstublislimeni. 
Between tithes and a tax there are various 
and essential distinctions, whicli invest 
Parliament w itli authority over the httcr, 
winch It cannot constitutionally exercise 
over the former. A tax is imposed by the 
legislature in the iirst instance; what Par- 
liainent has tiie right to impose upon the 
nation, it has, therefore, llic power to mo- 
dity or remove. When a tax has been laid 
on by the legislature, the same body, us 
guardian of tiic jmblic purse, is in etfeculic 
party which receives the impost ; what it 
IS entitled to receive, it must necessarily 
possess the power to remit at its pleasure. 
But It is iar otherwise with respect to 
tithes ; to the receipt of these the govern- 
meiii of this country has not, nor ever had, 
the least claim. Tliey still are, as they 
ever were, the inalienable property of a 
third party. No power, tliercfore, without 
an absoJuie subversion of the most sacred 
principle of equity as well as of a funda- 
mental article of the British constitution.— 
an unitorui and inikxiblc maintenance of 
the private rights of individuals — can sur- 
render the minutest portion of tliat property 
wliicli is nut its own. 

If the opponents of ecclesiastical en- 
dowments should be able even to jirove 
that tithes constitute a tax originally im- 
posed upon land by the authority of the 
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Icgisldture, they will be as far as ever from 
tlie object wliicli they wish to accomplish. 

1 1 this charge must be termed a tax, it falls, 
like the land tax, upon the net revenue de- 
rived from land, and not upon the conimo- 
dities which the land produces— that is to 
bay, its cficct is to diminish rent, and not 
to entiancc the prjee of provisions. No man 
will argue, that the abolition of the land 
tax would yield a benefit to any member 
of the community except the owner of the 
land ; or that the repeal of that impost 
would have tiie sliglitest efiect upon the 
selling price of the produce grown upon the 
land wliich is now subject to this ciiargc ; 
its extinction would merely enable the 
landed proprietor to put into Jus own 
pocket the amount whieii he now pays to 
the cxclicqucr in the form of a land tax. 
To the extinction of this burden upon bU 
estate the present owner can prefer no 
claim ; it was imposed before the land came 
into his possession ; and the price paid for 
it by the first purchaser, after the imposi- 
tion of the tux, was diminished in propor- 
tion to the amount of this charge. 

lletwceri tithes and a tax imposed upon 
articles of consumption there is also the 
following broad and palpable distinction : 
A tax is levied upon every member of the 
community in proportion to the (jiiantity 
of the taxed commodity wliicli he consumes. 
Hence tlic relief derivable from the aboil, 
tiuii of a tax would fall to the share of 
each individual in proportion to liis expeii- 
diiurt. But as tithes fall solely upon the 
net revenue accruing from land, the abo- 
lition of tins impost, tax, or rent charge, 
(call it what you please, for the term ap- 
plied to it will not afi'ectits nature,) would 
merely serve to augment the rent of land 
from which it now forms a deduction ; 
and in no respect diiumish the price of 
agricultural produce to tlie general consu- 
mer. If there be, therefore, any persons 
who insist upon being allowed to call 
tithes a tax, let them at the same time re- 
member, that they fall exclusively upon 
the net revenue or rent of land ; and that 
from the aboliiloii of this burden and the 
consequent annihilation of the advantages 
which the public is acknowledged to derive 
from an ecclesiastical ebtablishineiit, the 
only class who could expect to reap the 
smallest profit, even in a pecuniary sense, 
are the owners of landed property. 

‘‘ But it matters little in what manner 
tithes were originally introduced into this 
country. Whether they were, in the first 
instance, conferred upon parochial benefices 
by the spontaneous liberality of individual 
Lindowuers who built churches upon their 
estates, and endowed them with a tcntli of 
the produce of their land; or gradually 
acquired by the force of a custom tacitly ac- 
([uieBced in by the public, and solemnly 
recognised by repeated acts of thoisic uutlio* 
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rities in which is coubtitutionally vested 
the power of legislating for the nation 
these are points which it does not appear 
of vital importance to ascerUin. The right 
to tithes may very safely be made to rest 
upon one broad fact, which cannot be con. 
iroverted ; no man will dispute that the 
right of the incumbents of ecclesiastical 
benefices to exact the tenth of the produce 
of land protected by no special exemption, 
has been uninterruptedly recognised by 
the law and customs of this country. It 
is not a dormant right, to be found only 
in books and records, but a right which 
lias been acted on for ages, and wliich con- 
tinues to be daily enlorccd in practice. 
Whatever theory may be adopted with re- 
b})ect to the origin of tins charge upon the 
net revenue of land, it is indisputable that 
it had been universally recognised in prac- 
tice, and expressly sanctioned by law, at a 
period of far greater antiquity than the 
oldest titles which the owners of any lay 
projverty can produce. It may therefore be 
ussumeil as a conclusion, which no reason- 
ing or historical investigation can shake, 
that, for five centuries at the least, every 
acre ofland which remains litheable in 
this kingdom lias been inherited, purcha- 
sed, or let, subject to this charge.*’ 

But admitting that titliea were ori- 
ginally derived, ab we have repre- 
bented, from the t oluntary liberality 
of the owners of land, it is bome- 
limes coiileuded, that under the pe- 
culiar circuiiistauces attached to the 
prebent mode of cultivating fariiib in 
Biighiud, the exaction ot tlie full 
tenth of tlie whole gross produce of 
land subject to tithes, is an unfair 
and uinvarrantable extension of the 
claim which the founder of the be- 
iielke conferred upon its incumbent ; 
it is argued, that on equitable grounds 
the lithe-owner is entitled to exact 
the teiilh part of the produce 

of the soil only, and not a tenth pai*t 
of the artificial produce of laud, in 
the cultivation of which the occu- 
jder has expended a large capital. 
Some persons wlio concede that the 
tithe-proprietor is fairly entitled to a 
tenth of the i)roduce yielded by land 
ill an unimproved state, still deny 
that he can justly claim an equal pro- 
portion of tlie produce of laud which 
has been improved by an expensive 
process of tillage. Let it be suppo- 
sed that a farmer expends L.‘JU in 
preparing an acre of land for the 
growth of hops, and that the produce 
of this acre, which as grass laud 
wvuld ugt iu the Avhvlg be weith 
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more than L. j, should sell for L.30 ; 
—is it, ask these reasoiiera, fair and 
equitable, tlint iu the case hypotheti- 
cally ]>ut, the tithe-owner should 
claim the tenth of L.30, the value of 
the improved produce, instead of be- 
ing satislied with the tenth of L.5, the 
y jilue of the ordinary produce ? 

“ In considering this question,” says 
this writer, whose words wc shall again 
take the liberty of borrowing, “ it must 
be remembered, that the point to be deci- 
ded is, not whether the landlord would ob- 
tain a larger revenue — of this there can be 
no doubt— but wliether the prcjlits of* the 
capital employed in tillage would be in- 
creased by reducing the claims of the tithe- 
owner. it is indeed certain, that, as to 
the amount of rent, the reduction of the 
claim for tithes would prove an advantage 
to the landlord : but it appears almost 
equally certain, tliat, so far as regards the 
profits of the occupier, no permanent effect 
would be produced by tins restriction. Tlie 
net profits ot the capital employed by the 
occupier of land in the producuon of the 
most expensive and valuable crops that are 
ever grown, would not be increased pcinia- 
mntly, even by a total abolition of tithes, 
much Jess would they be allected )jy a par- 
tial reductioii of iheir amount. The rea- 
sons upon wliicli this opinion is grounded 
may be shortly stated ; and if they be ad- 
mitted to hold good with respect to ilie 
most ev pensive crops— -to hops, for in- 
stance— .they must be equally conclusive 
with regard to all capital laid out in pro- 
panng land fur the gruwtli of any other 
species of agricultural production. It is 
an ucknow L'dged axiom in political eco- 
nomy, anel sanctioned by common sense, 
that, ill every country wliere cajiital has a 
free circulaiion, tlie profits accruing from 
dilFerent brandies of industry cannot, for 
a period of any duration, vary in amount. 
If capital, iu a given tiverage of yeans, 
should make a larger return of profits in 
one branch of agriculture or commerce 
than in another, a portion of it will natu- 
rally and unavoidably flow from the less 
lucrative channel into tiiat which is more 
profitable, until the rale of profits, in evc- 
ly branch of public industry, become at 
length equalized. Applying this axiom to 
th., produce of a hop-ground, let us consi- 
der whether the ]>artial reduction, or even 
•he abolition, of tithes would augment the 
profits of the capital employed in produ- 
cing hops. AsMime iliat the produce of an 
acre ot hops sells tor L.30 — in this case 
the tulic-owncr’s claim would amount to 
L..3 ; it IS, however, clear, that, notwith- 
standmg this charge, ifie crop must return 
a fair average ot profits for the capital cx- 
])cndcd in its luoduction ; oihtiwisc the 
I’armer wquM diacQminuc thy ciiU^vaiion of 


hops, and transfer his capital to sonic otiier 
undertaking where his profits would he 
higher ; for it is hardly conceivable that 
any man would persevere in cultivating 
hops if he could derive better returns from 
his capital by growing wheat. On the 
contrary, if the 1^.3, paid as tithes for an 
acre of hops, ceased to be exacted by the 
tithe-owiicr, the profits accruing from (he 
produce would exceed the average rate of 
profits in other branches of industry — more 
capital would be attracted to the cultiva- 
tion of hops, or a higher rent would be ex- 
acted by the landlord, and the profits of 
the grower would, in consequence, fall to 
the level of the general average of the rate 
of profits. 

“■ It may perhaps be objected to this re- 
presentation of the effect which tithes have 
upon the profits of capital eiiibaTkcd in 
agriculture, that when a farmer rents land 
in a bud state of cultivation, with the in- 
tention of incurring an extraordinary ex- 
pense in improving it, he obtains a lease 
from the landowner, which secures to him 
exclusively, for a definite and certain lime, 
the whole profits of the capital expended 
on the land ; but that the claims of the 
tithe-owner, being put in force from year 
to year, absorb a portion of the produce 
which the landlord could not reach, and 
which would, therefore, full to the share of 
the occupier in the form of augmeiilLd j>ro- 
fits on the capital which he had embarked 
in agriculture, iliit when the occupier is 
s.ud to reap exclusively llic returns of the 
capital expended by him m the inijirove- 
inent of land held under lease, his real 
iuhantages are considerably overstated. 
\riien a landowner proposes to let a farm 
on lease, tlie basis on which the rent is cal- 
culated IS not the produce of the land in 
its natural or un tilled stau-, but the pro- 
duce whieh it will, on the average, yield 
when a given amount of capital or labour 
has been laid out in its improvement. The 
landlord in efi'ect addresses his tenant tlius : 

‘ I have one hundred acres of land which 

I propose to let for a term of twenty-one 
years— .in its present unimproved state it 
eannot )icld, ns a net revenue or rent, more 
than Ids. per acre; hut if a capital of 
L.1(KH) be laid out in iin proving it, the 
aiignientcd produce will return to the oc- 
cupier a fair profit on the amount of his 
outlay ; and at the same time enable him 
to pay 205. per acre as rent ; if you, there- 
fore, are not both able and willing to Uy 
out such amount ol capital in the improve- 
ment of iny farm, 1 must look out for 
another tenant pofficssing the means re- 
quisite for its cultivation, and who will, in 
consequence, be able to pay me flic rent 
which I am fairly entitled to expect from 
iny land.’ 

“ Indeed, every discreet landlord takes 
care to ascertain that the tenant who hire^ 
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his land is able to advance the capital rc- 
(juired for its proper tillage ; nor is it by 
any means unusual that where a lease is 
granted, the amount of this capital should 
be expressly specified, and the manner of 
expending it particularly defined. 

“ Let the subject be twisted how it niay« 
place it in whatever view or light the reader 
pleases, the conviction will still force itself 
upon every candid and reflecting mind, 
that neither the partial reduction nor the 
total abolition of tithes would, under any 
conceivable circumstances, augment per- 
manently the average profits of capital 
embarked in agriculture. If a claim for 
tithes ceased to exist, to the rent previous- 
ly paid to the landlord would be added un. 
avoidably and universally the full money 
value of tlie tenth portion of the average 
crop, wiiiih the land, ulien improved by 
the outlay of the uece‘'Sary capital, would 
produce.** 

This is a point in tlie clisrtissioii 
respreting tlio trnoprpssuro of tithos, 
wIiK’li j)articularly dosorvos the at- 
tention of till* u(‘tuai cultivators of 
the soil : who arc too frtMiucntly 
taught to ludicM* that they arc tho 
j)arth‘s i)rinci}>ally if not exclusivity 
atrgrioved by this extution. If, how- 
ever, they reflect n])on this matter 
l ahiily ami (lispassioniit(*ly, they will, 
we are convinced, perceive, tliat to 
lliem no ri'al advanttige eotdd areruo 
from the extiiietion of the claims of 
the tithe-owner. The jirofit deriva- 
ble from sucli a cbang«' woidil (at 
least at the e\])iration of tin* subsist- 
ing leases) fall entirely to the share 
of the landlords. The occu])ying 
farmers ])ossess ample means of 
judging wliether this opinion be well 
founded. In this part of the island 
tithes have Imumi for a long time vir- 
tually abolished : that b to say, a li- 
mit has been ])ennaiimit1y fixed be- 
yond which tills claim iqion ilie ])ro- 
<luc4» of land cannot be pushed. In 
h'ngland, also, a ymy considerable 
extent of land (under llie ojieratiou 
of niodiiHsesorolher legi^l exemptiini, 
or under exclusive arts usHigniiig 
land in limi of titlies) is, in effect, 
titlic-free. We would, therefore*, re- 
t|m‘st the occupiers of land to eii- 
((uin* into the practical eff(*ct of tliis 
exemption : we shall ackiiovvdedge 
ourselves greatly in error if they 
make it clear to us that persons who 
riv tenants cultivate land finis freed 
from tithes, derive from their capi- 
tal a largi'i- return of profit than tlicii* 
iu*igbbours who liuld farms which 


are subject to this burden. As far 
as the interests of the occupying 
farmer are concerned, we arc con- 
vinced that the whole enquiry re- 
solves itself into the simple question 
of paying the same amount to two 
instead of one landlord. The actual 
fanner would, vv^e dare say, prefer 
keeping in Ids own pocket the annual 
amount which he now pays the titJie- 
owner; but tliis lie never can ac- 
complish: this portion of the pro- 
duce, or an equivalent for it in mo- 
ney, must and will be exacted from 
him by somebody : by the tithe- 
owner, under the present system— 
by the limdowner, it tliis system were 
to cease. As far, tlierofore, as the 
interests of the class of persons who 
hire land are implicated, the sole* 
question is, wheth**r, even in a men* 
temporal view, it would be more ac- 
cordant with public policy, that the 
emoluments attached to a parochial 
benefice should be received by an 
individual residing in or near the 
spot from vvliicli they accrue, or that 
they should be added to tlie already 
ampU* n»veuucs of tlie landowners. 

With the view of counteracting 
the cxagL^erated statements of those 
who labour to undermine the (*hurch 
of Encfland, various statistical details 
are given in this publication, shevv'- 
iiig in a manner wliicJi cannot be 
controverted, that even admitting tlie 
cl4*rgy to b(* as they are sometimes 
represented, a body of functionaries, 
paid by the public, still the average 
amount of their incomes can scarce- 
ly be said to exceed the scantiest 
remuneration with whicli the most 
penurious financier might be will- 
ing to reward tliem for their services. 
The author then jiresents an esti- 
mate of the professional incomes of 
the Englisli clergy : it npiiears to us 
to come as n(*nr tho truth as tlie na- 
ture of sucli an attempt will permit. 
Together with the summary result of 
Ills cah*iilatioiis and enquiries, he lias 
giv eii tJie data on whicli liis estimate 
has been formed. Tho reader is fur- 
lti^he<l with tlie ready nieaiis of de- 
tecting and correcting any mistakes 
into which he may have fallen. 

From his calculation, it appears 
lliat tiic aggregate revenues ot the 
Englisli ])arocliial clergy amount to 
L.3, 417,138: which being divided by 
11,342, (till* actual imniber of bene- 
becs in England and Wales,) gives 
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in the average about L.300 as the an- 
nual income of eacli incumbent, 

Tlie estimate of the average in- 
come annually accruing from an 
English benefice, is followed by a 
calculation of the expenditure usu- 
ally inclined in acquiring the qua- 
lifications retiuired in an ecclesiastic 
for tlie due discharge of his profes- 
sional functions. It is assumed tliat a 
sum, which seldom falls short of L.800, 
has been expended upon the educa- 
tion of every candidate for orders by 
the time he has completed his twen- 
ty-third year; and further, that ta- 
king the average of eccleKiastical pro- 
motions, he cannot expect prefer- 
ment until he has been at least seven 
years in orders. 

** If to the principal thus expended in 
educating a young person for the ministry, 
its interest for seven years be added, the 
total will amount to about L.1100* Hence 
it appears clear, that at the earliest mo- 
ment in which an ecclesiastic stands an 
average chance of obtaining preferment 
worth L.t^OO per annum, a capital amount- 
ing to no less than L.llOO has b(}cn laid 
out in preparing him for the discharge of 
bis odicial functions. If a n\an at the age 
of laid out li. 1 100 in the purchase of a 
life annuity, it would buy him an income 
of about li 90 per annum ; which being 
deducted from li.300, leaves a balance of 


li.210 as the pecuniary compensation which 
clergymen, on the average, receive for their 
professional services. The state thus en- 
joys the labour of between eleven and twelve 
thousand well-educated individuals, whose 
province it is to instruct the population of 
this country in the duties which they owe to 
God and to society ; and as a recompense for 
the devotion of their time and talents ex- 
clusively to this object, they do not, on the 
average, receive more than L.210 per an- 
num ! This is, ill truth, the revenue which 
excites the spleen of those who are inimi- 
cal to our ecclesiastical establishment; and 
who exaggerate beyond all bounds tlie 
amount of the revenues set apart for the 
maintenance of the clergy, with the secret 
or avowed design of weakening the attacli- 
ment which the people of this realm have 
hitherto cherished towards the ccclcsiabtical 
institutions ordained by the statu.' ^ 

NeitluM* should il ]>o forgottfii, that 
the must uuinerouH, and (what is still 
of more imporUmce, with a referpiice 
to any proposed sehoinc of altering 
the church establishment) by far the 
most valuable ])ortioii of the etu-lesi- 
astical preferments of JOngland, are 
tlie private proptTty of lay jiairons, 
ill whom these advowsons have be- 
come vested either by dt‘seent or pur- 
chase. There are in the patrunngt* 
of the Crown, bishops, cajiitular, anti 
other public bodies, 


17*23 rectories, containing l,637,o08 acres; 

tithes at 3vS. Cd. per acre, • . • , , L.81 1,663 

2341 vicarages, containing 6,264,616 acres; 
tithes at Is. 3d. per acre, . , , .391,6.3*2 

Total annual value of public endowments, , , L, 1,203, 096 

In the gift of private patrons there are : — 

3444 rectories, containing 9,216,144 acres; 

tithes at 3s. 6d. per acre, L. 1 ,6 1 2,825 

2176 vicarages, containing 5,820,300 acres; 

tithes at Is. 3d. per acre, 363,768 

1000 perpetual curacies, averaging L.76 eacli, , 76 , 001 ) 

649 benefices not parochial, averaging L.60 each, . 32[4.'i(i 

Total annual value of private benefices • 


It thus appears, that the revenues 
of private benefices very nearly 
double the amount of the income an- 
nually derived from public endow- 
ments. It is perfectly well known, 
that this is a species of property 
which sells for nearly as much as a 
freehold yielding an income of equal 
amount : a benefice of a thousand per 
annum realizing to the seller nearly as 
much as an estate of the like value. 


L.2, 084,043 


“ Hence it may very truly be asserted, 
with reference to at least a very large pro- 
portion of the whole body of English ec- 
clcsiasticB, that, combining the expense oi‘ 
their education with the capital sunk in 
purchasing tlic livings which they hold, 
they make a sacrifice of time, labour, and 
talents, in promoting the good of the pub. 
lie, for which, in a pecuniary view, they 
receive little or no compensation. Let us 
suppose that a gentleman has two sons, to 
each of whom he Intends giving twenty 
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thousand pounds ; one he educates for the 
bar, and the other for the church. The 
portion of the ecclesiastic is vested in the 
purchase of an advowson, which yields him 
an income of one thousand pounds per an- 
num ; with his patrimony the lawyer pur- 
chases an estate, from whicli he derives an 
annual return of nearly equal amount. In 
this case a thousand pounds is the whole 
annual income oT the ecclesiastic ; and it 
is an income accruing principally from the 
capital which he lias advanced ; and but 
in a very trifling, if in any, degree as are- 
ward or compensation for his professional 
services, llis lay-brother derives an equal, 
or very nearly an equal, income from the 
estate which he has purchased ; and to this 
he may add as much as his talents and in- 
dustry in his own profession may enable 
him to acquire. It is difiicult, therefore, 
to point out an individual who makes a 
greater sacrifice than an ecclesiastic who 
purchases an advowson, and conscientious- 
ly devotes his time and talents to the due 
discharge of his professional functions. If 
he laid out his money in the ac({uisition of 
any other species of property, he could 
hardly fail to derive from it an income of 
e(|ual .'imount; and to this might be added 
the entoluments arising from .any other 
pursuit to which he might choose to devote 
himself. Tlie time, the industry, and ta- 
lents of the lawyer or physician are reward- 
ed with a pecuniary comjiensation projmr- 
tionate to the reputation and practice which 
each respectively enjoys ; hut the time, the 
talents, and exertions of an ecclesiastic, 
who holds a purchased living, arc confer- 
red, in most cases, gratuitously upon the 
public. From his jirofessional services he 
derives but the most trifling, if indeed he 
derive any, pecuniary advant.age ; the in- 
come ot Ins benefice being seldom more than 
a fair return of interest lor the capital ex- 
pended in the purchase of the advowson. 

“ Those who labour to generate and fos- 
ter feelings of hostility towards the civil as 
well as ecclesiastical institutions of the 
country, arc found on all occasions to hold 
up the clergy of the established church — 
not as in truth they are — men faithfully 
discharging important duties, attached to 
the property which they enjoy in their 
respective parishes, and which, subject to 
the> conditions on which it is held, is as 
much their own as a private estate is the 
property of its lay owncr-.but as men who 
consume an inordinate proportion of wealth 
which belongs to the public, and which it 
is therefore inferred the public has a right 
to resume at its pleasure. But I appeal 
to every honest and honourable English- 
man, and fearlessly ask, whether such a 
representation be just— whether ecclesias- 
tics, who enjoy incomes derived from a 
portion of the net revenue of land, set 
aside for specific purposes by its original 
owners^ cuti be de&cribcd as tbe cou!fUinex9 
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of public property in any other sense than 
the opulent proprietor of Ilolkham may 
be said to consume national wealth ?” 

Largely as we have already tran- 
scribed from the contents of tliis 
clear and seasonable publication, we 
shall venture to conclude with an- 
otlier extract, wliicb we recommend 
to the candid perusal of all tlioso 
classes who, being neither proprie- 
tors nor occupiers of land, may have 
been deluded into the belief that any 
profit or advantage would accrue to 
them from the confiscation and se- 
cularization of ecclesiastical reve- 
nues. 

“ It cannot surely, with any appearance 
of justice, be represented os inimical to the 
interests of the public, that a moderate 
portion of the net revenue accruing from 
land should pass from hand to hand, and 
be enjoyed, subject to the discharge of spe- 
cified ecclesiastical services. If the incum- 
bent of a parish performed no duty, never 
lesicled upon his benefice, never appeared 
among his parishioners— even under these 
circumstances, he would not stand m a 
more injurious position, cither with re- 
spect to his parishioners or the community 
at large, than the lay landlord into whosr 
pockets this ecclcsiabtical income would 
fall on the abolition of tithes. But if, as 
is generally, and always ought to be, the 
case, (for the question must not be argued 
on the abuse, but the proper use, of ecclesi- 
astic.!! endowments,) the incumbent should 
reside upon his benciice, should expend 
llis income among his parishioners, and 
devote his time and talents to their instruc- 
tion and improvement, it must be more 
advantageous, not only to the inhabitants 
of each parish, but also to the public, that 
an ecclesiastic so disclnarging the functions 
of his office, should receive the value of 
the tithes, than that it should be added to 
the rental of the landowners. 

‘ In all the views of receipt, expendi- 
ture, and personal employmeiil,' s.nys 
Burke, ‘ a sober legislator would carefully 
compare the possessor whom he was recom- 
mended to strip of his property, with the 
stranger who was proposed to fill his place. 
Before the inconvenicncics are incurred 
which must attend all violent revolutions 
ill property, through extensive confisca- 
tion, wc ought to have some rational as- 
surance, that the purchasers of the confis- 
cated property will be in a considerable 
degree more laborious, more virtuous, more 
sober, less disposed to extort an unrea- 
sonable proportion of the gains of the la- 
bourer, or to consume on themselves a 
larger share than is fit for the measure of 
au individual, or that they should be qua- 
lified to dispense the surplus in a more 
Steady and e^ual mgdc, sq as tg answer 
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the purposes of a politic expenditure, than 
the old possessors, call those possessors bi- 
shops, deans, canons, prebendaries, rectors, 
vicars, or what you please.’ 

It seems, indeed, by no means easy 
to comprehend what motives can actuate 
some of those persons who are found to 
join in the clamour raised by inti'rested 
malevolence, upon the subject of ecclesias- 
tical endowments. That among the owners 
of the soil, some individuals should receive, 
without disapprobation, a proposal for cur- 
tailing, or perhaps for abolishing, ecclesi- 
astical revenues, is a circumstance calcula- 
ted to excite regret rather than surprise ; 
for in every numerous body of men, how- 
ever respectable, honourable, and upright 
as a whole, individuals will be found in 
whom a feeling of immediate interest is 
able to stifle the sense of honesty or public 
policy ; but why persons, who, under no 
possible combination of circumstances, 
could derive the slightest advantage, cither 
pecuniary or political, from such an act of 
spoliation, — why English citizens who arc 
interested neither in the property nor in 
the cultivation of the soil,«why the com- 
mercial, the manufacturing, and operative 
classes should join in the clamour against 
ecclesiastical endowments, whenever it may 
suit the views of selfish or unprincipled 
demagogues to raise it, cannot be explained 
on the ordinary principles which regulate 
human conduct. If the sequestration and 
secularization of these endowments could 
indeed yield the most trifling advantage 
to any one of the individuals composing 


these several classes, ..if sucli a measure 
held out the prospect of increasing the 
wages of the labourer, or the profits of his 
employer, or adding to the weight of bread 
which either of them could purchase for 
sixpence, — their motives would appear at 
least intelligible ; but as they could derive 
no such benefit from the measure here con. 
templatcd, it seems somewhat difficult to 
account for the eagerness which some of 
them occasionally evince, when it is pro. 
posed to wrest from a man who wears a black 
coat property which he holds under a grant 
from some previous owner of the soil, and 
transfer it, not into their own possession, 
but into that of another man whose coat 
happens to be brown or blue. 

‘‘ W’hatcver appetite the weavers of Man- 
chester, the cutlers of llirmingham, or the 
miners of Newcastle, may have for the 
endowments of the English establishment, 
they shouldbc reminded that this property 
is placed at least beyond their reach. They 
may concur and assist in perpetrating tins 
act of spoliation, — ilicy may allow ihcm- 
selvcs to become active tools in the hands 
of designing persons, eager to deprive the 
church of the endowments conferred upon 
parochial benefices by their munificent 
founders. But from this act of plunder, 
no pecuniary benefit could accrue to them ; 
the wliolc profit would pass by them, and 
full exclusively to the share of .the land- 
owner, wliom it would enable to add tlie 
amount, now paid as a composition for 
the tithes of an acre of land, to the sum 
which he receives already us a rent.'’ 
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A GENERAL ELECTION. 


We find it impossible to resist the 
influence which the approach of a 
(ieiieral Election exercises over pub- 
lic attention, and we must therefore 
endeav<mr to make the best use of 
our submission to it. Nothing could 
be conceived more momentous than 
the objects and consequences of such 
an election, or more curious than its 

rocess ; and a glance at them may 

0 made, by the simple exercise of 
reason and honesty, to yield a most 
salutary le8.soii. We confess we are 
not over sanguine on this point, be- 
cause we are not sure tliat reason and 
lioiiesty have any existence during 
an election ; but we will write, as 
we have too often done already,, 
against hope. 

"The electors, in foriniiig a new 
House of ('ominous, select a body 
of men, w'ho, for seven yeai’s, are to 
hold boundless authority over the 
greatest empire in the universe, — 
an empire not more distinguished by 
its magnitude, tlian by its peculiari- 
ties or situation and population, and 
the multiplicity, complexity, and dis- 
cordance of its interests. These men 
are in real power above both the 
('rown and the Cabinet; they can 
practically govern the King in the 
choice of the Ministry, and the Mi- 
nistry in the choice of its policy and 
measures. They are equally above 
the community ; they can protect the 
pjxecutive from its influence, and 
render it powerless in every tiring 
save open rebellion. All laws and in- 
stitutions, all collective and indivi- 
dual possessions, are at their mercy. 
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If they make themselves the tools of 
the Government, they invest it witli 
actual despotism, more unlimited 
than that of any absolute monarch ; 
if they become the followers of in- 
novators and demagogues, they can 
by law fill the empu'e with the evils 
of revolution. By one act tliey 
can smite the Constitution or public 
freedom ; and by another, they can 
create war, or subject property and 
bread to virtual coiiiiscation. 

In tiro i*egular and necessary dis- 
charge of their duties, these men, by 
their opposition or subserviency, re- 
gulate the Government in its general 
conduct. They sit in judgment on its 
policy and measures,— on all its acts ; 
therefore it shapes the latter accord- 
ingly. From them it takes its cha- 
racter, The public purse is under 
their management. It is to them that 
the community and individual must 
look for the removal of evils, and 
the redress of wrongs. They are 
continually employed in making and 
abolishing laws which hear vitally 
on right, privilege, and liberty, on iu- 
stitutious— on the ricli man’s wealth, 
and the poor man’s necessaries; iu 
this the largest share of knowlei^ 
and wisdom will barely suffice wt 
enabling them to act correcUy. By 
honest indolence, or well-hitention- 
ed toil, they may easily plunge the 
empire idto calamity and misery. 
They are not only declared to be 
omnipotent, but their omnipotence 
is constantly occupied in placing na- 
tional and individual interests under 
regulation, experiment, and hazard. 

T 
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These men, as a body, enjoy |)ri- 
vileges for their protection, whicli 
amount to the moat odious tyranny. 
Their privileges not only make them 
the accusers, witnesses, and judges, 
in their own cause, but empower 
them .to extort frora« the accused 
party evidence of his own criminali- 
ty, Thus, in what they luay assert 
to be offences i^aiust themselves, 
^ they can set aside law, trial by jury, 
and evidence, and punish at plea- 
sure. Of course, nowever unjust 
and destructive their general con- 
duct may be, they can easily, so far 
as concerns it, extinguish the press 
and public opinion, and place it above 
animadversion and moral control. 

In genera], men who exercise de- 
legated power in a body, have a deep 
personal interest in labouring to act 
wisely and uprightly; they are, in loss 
and profit, fame and disgrace, cir- 
cumstanced much like an individual. 
But the case is the reverse with those 
who form the House of Commons. 
The heads of this House make die 
public interest subservient to their 
own; they ai’e continually impelled, 
by passion, prejudice, and private 
gain, to attempt inroads on the weal 
of the empire; and they cairy the 
rest with them not only as disciples, 
but as mercenaries. While the mass 
of the members have, on die one hand, 
little to incite them to the conscien- 
tious discharge of duty, they have, on 
the other, die most potent tempta- 
tions to its neglect and violation. The 
influence, and even direct authority, 
of patrons, party feelings, and bonds, 
bribes, and the fear of loss, operate 
on the side of wrong almost without 
counterpoise. With regard to repu- 
tation, it is to the House, both col- 
lectively and individually, a matter 
of trivial moment. Responsibility for 
its conduct falls on the House in its 
abstract corporate character, but ex- 
tends not to the men who compose 
it; and it is not of sufHcient magni- 
tude to have any influence. Houses 
of Commons are held to be about 
equally wise and pure ; the proper 
distinction is not drawn between the 
good and the bad ones ; and they are 
looked at as something rather com- 
bed with, and subormnate to, the 
Ministry, ^an separate and inde- 
pendent. The members severally 
are not made accountid)ie for the 
acts of the House; the men whose 


profligacy constitutes its own, know 
that it will bear tlie blame, and they 
wdll be held guiltless. Its deeds are 
like those of the populace ; no one 
conmiits them, or feels that he is af- 
fected by tlieir c-liaracter. Thus, in 
the aggregate, and individually, the 
House of Conjiiions is gcswcely reach- 
ed by the salutary influence of the 
world’s opinion. 

Such is the case, speaking gene- 
rally ; but the electors at tliis moment 
have not only the nature, of things, 
and history, hut the most grievous 
wrongs and suflerings, to deter them 
from an improper choice. The House 
of Commons iiou^happily passing to 
the toinh,took a course w'hich placed 
it in revolting contrast to former ones, 
and rendered its misdeeds as inca- 
pable of being overlooked ns of being 
pal 1 iatecl, or ascribed to any parent but 
Itself. When it passed the ("atliolic 
Bill, it made a vital change in the con- 
stitution ; and in doing this, it audaci- 
ously trampled on national feeling and 
constitutional principle : it not only 
disobeyed the voice of the communi- 
ty, but cast on it every insult. A large 
part of its members, in profligate dc- 
tiance of the sentiments of tlieir con- 
stituents, violated the most solemn 
pledges that man could give, to (iom- 
init a most perilous breach of trust : 
they wantonly made themselves both 
apostates and traitors, to deprive, in 
the hour of danger and m*ceBsity, 
those they represented of both free- 
dom and riglit ; and it was abundant- 
ly obvious that many of them acted 
from motives equally coiTui)t and 
despicable. Whatever might he the 
character of the measure, the House, 
in passing it, displayed every thing 
which patriotism and virtue de- 
nounce and abhor. 

This House at its birth found the 
community involved in intolerable 
sufleriug, and .while it, on the one 
hand, refused enquiry and remedy, 
it, on the other, zealously protected 
and enlarged the sources of the suf- 
fering. It religiously adhered to the 
conduct it commenced with to the 
last. The term of its existence farm- 
ed one of loss, bankruptcy, want, and 
misery, without example in English 
history ; yet not a solitary instance 
can be found in it in which the House 
listened to the prayers of the nation, 
investigated, or attempted to restore 
prosperity. It stands an appalling 
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narrative of fearful decline and 
wretchednesA in regal'd to the em- 
pire ; and of flinty disdain of humble 

f petitions, obstinate defiance of pub- 
ic feelings, and attacks on the con- 
stitution, pillars of the monarchy, re- 
venue, property, and bread, in respect 
of the Hoiiseiof Commons. 

Amidst public men, fidelity and 
consistency have been made matters 
of reproach, and the corrupt aban- 
donment of pledge and faith has been 
exalted into a cardinal virtue. Thus, 
the leading rcKtrictions to the dis- 
charge of obligation and duty have 
been replaced with potent tempta- 
tions to violate them ; the elector has 
lost his securities. 

I'o give to this the utmost capacity 
for the production of evil, a Ministry 
is in existence which has exhibited 
a faithlessness to principle, cause, and 
party, wholly without parallel, and 
Avhich cinplo5^a its gigantic power to 
aid its exum})l(> in making such faith- 
lessness general. Instead of main- 
taini rig itself, according to honourable 

E recedeut, by its own principles and 
J^itiinate strenjjth, it does it by 
adopting any principles which are 
the prevailing ones, and weakening 
its opponents through treachery and 
desertion. Its creed is avowedly a 
neutral compound, destitute of de- 
finition, and capable of bearing any 
meaning; it dooms the consistent 
Tory, and the consistent Whig, alike 
to exclusion ; and its favour is only 
to be gained by the betrayal of eitlier 
loryism or Whiggism. The proper 
division of the two great parties, in 
regard to both principle and person, 
enters into the essence, and governs 
the working, of the Constitution ; yet 
it labours to destroy this division, to 
make itself lawless. In addition, 
public men have made it a fashion to 
disregard the public weal, and look 
on its sacrifice as a proof of wisdom 
and desert. From their wretched 
contests for private gain, it is now, 
even as a secondary object, excluded ; 
if its promotion on heading points 
touch their contests, they become 
unanimous against it. Is some fic- 
tion to be acted on, which confessed- 
ly will plunge this or that great in- 
terest into distress, and take away 
the bread of hundreds of thousands 
— where is the public man who will 
not win fame by supporting it, or at 
any rate avoid disgrace by neutrali- 


ty ? Are these ^eat interests, are 
millions of souls, is the whole empire 
Bti'uggling with bitter suffering — 
where is the public man who will 
commit his reputation by detailing 
the causes and insisting on remedies ? 
On such petty matters as frbe beer- 
shops, change in the sugar-duties, 
and the abolition of trifling sinecures, 
public men may venture into dis- 
union and battle. Ministers may be 
overthrown, and the government may 
be broken up ; but these men must 
harmoniously shun the infamy of 
preventing the creation of loss and 
want, giving food to the starving, ex- 
tricating vast bodies from bankrupt- 
cy, and relieving the whole empire 
from wretchedness. 

A new reign is commencing ; the 
Sovereign, although ripe in years, 
lias yet a public character to form ; 
and thus far, he has given no proof 
that he sees error in the policy of 
his^ servants, or suffering in the con- 
dition of his subjects. Amidst his 
plans of governing, those for calling 
into action right principles do not 
appear ; amidst his devices for gain- 
ing popularity, those for banishing 
hunger and restoring m'osperity can- 
not be discovered. The House of 
Commons, about to be choBc.m, must 
decide his policy and the cJiai'acter 
of his reign. It is not impossible 
that this House will spend pai't of 
its existence under a regency ^of the 
most unpromising chai-actciC The 
prospect at present is, that the Re- 
gent will be weak, ignorant, and ca- 
pricious from birth and sex-— will be 
from nature and necessity the in- 
strument of faction; and that such 
a Regent will rule amidst circum- 
stances which will plunge the Royal 
Family into conteiition,makc even the 
succession a matter of intrigue and 
dispute, cause party contests to turn 
on the most injurious questions, and 
give power to the most unprincipled 
of the candidates for it. In such a 
state of things, the salvation of the 
empire must rest chiefly on the House 
of Commons. 

From these considerations, and es- 
pecially the facts, that all teterests 
and classes are enduring great suf- 
fering— that the latter has been main- 
ly produced by incapacity in Houses 
of Commons— ^at the mass of the 
population cannot procure a suffi- 
ciency of the necessaries of life^ 
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that the state of this mass is suffer- 
ing constant declension — and that 
the hope, not only of present re- 
lief, but also of protection from still 
more fearful distress and calamity, 
must depend j)i incipallv on a proper 
choice ; it might naturally be expect- 
ed that the community would, as 
one man, see in the Election a thing 
of the very highest solemnity and 
moment. It might be regarded as 
certain, that candidates would only 
stand on the most exalted qualidca- 
tious, and electors would only act 
on die purest motives, — that rich and 
poor would zealously combine in 
preventing improper candidates and 
votes from profaning the sanctity of 
the hustings. 

Alas ! reasoning from what ought 
to be, is just as fallacious here as it 
is in most of the cases in wliich it is 
held to be unerring. Let us now 
sketch, according to past facts, and 
present appearances, the reality of a 
General Election. 

Parliament is dissolved, and the 
community, speaking of it in die ag- 
gregate, is in raptures— why V— be- 
cause an hour of amusement, party 
conflicts, rioting, lawlessness, and 
profit, is at liana. One set of people 
rejoice because diere will be a gaudy 
show, — a stirring spectacle ; because 
there will be ribbons and colours, 
music and processions, broken win- 
dows and the battles of mobs, to de- 
light them. These people have no 
vote, and they have no hiisiuess 
wliidi the election can benefit ; ne- 
vertheless, they have as deep a stake 
in the matter as those who have ; 
dierefore are they not anxious that 
the most fitting men may be elected ? 
Absurd ! such anxiety <'oiild not per- 
haps be gratified, unless the exhibi- 
tion were stripped of its leading 
beauties, if not wholly prevented: 
they are so far from entertaining it, 
that if they were called on tn clioose 
between the loss of the sights, and 
the expulsion of the very best mem- 
bers, by the election of the very 
worst ; they would prefer the latter. 
They have dieir partialities and an- 
tipathies, hut these are minor mat- 
ters which must bow to the wish for 
« contest. 

> . Ainodier set of people, who are in 
trade, and ^vhcsi; sight never wan- 
ders frm the shrine of profit and 
loss, rejoice because their business 
is on the point of receiving a fil- 


lip.** The mercer sees before him 
an animated demand for ribbons and 
handkerchiefs at his own prices — the 
lazier beholds a brilliant harvest of 
roken windows — overwhelming 
calls for ale, spirits, wine, and post- 
horses bewitch the eyes of the pub- 
lican and innkeeper— and silk ma- 
nufacturers, glass-makers, brewers, 
spirit-merchants, &c. &c., are duly 
sensible of the approach of an influx 
of orders. Tliese people have votes, 
but they place them at the disposal 
of their customers in return for pur- 
chases : one votes for diis candidate, 
because Mrs So-and-so will never en- 
ter his shop, if he do not ; another be- 
cause Mr So-and-so promises him his 
business for so doing ; and a third will 
not vote, because he ciuinot without 
losing his sales to certain families. 
With them die issue of the election 
ill regard to the public weal, is a 
matter not to be thought of; for 
a few extra orders, they would do 
their utmost to fill die House of 
Commons with lunatics and pick 
pockets. 

A third description comprehends 
people, who, although not in busi- 
ness, still rejoice from motives of 
personal gain. They have votes to 
sell, and the turdy maiket once more 
irradiates the perspective ; they seek 
dignities and emoluments for their 
children ; and the patrons smile up- 
on them ill the distance whose fa- 
vour can be melted by plumpers in- 
to the creation of clerks, excisemen, 
and butlers, niilliuers, ladies-maids, 
and cooks. If their hopes of profit 
rise no liiglier, they see before them a 
number of delccttuble days, on which 
diey can get drunk without cost; 
keep up rows for public good, and 
break the peace undfer shelter of law. 
With these people, an Election is on- 
ly desired for the sake of such ad- 
vantages, and it is used only to gain 
diem : the higliest bidder and most 
bountiful giver is the man to be 
elected ; and the new House of Com- 
mons may do what it pleases with 
the empire. 

A fourth description consists of 
people whose joy flows in but a se- 
condary degree, from the hope of 
individual benefits. Tliey form the 
gi*and parties, the Pinks’ and the 
Blues, the Purples and the Yellows; 
and the glorious iqoment for mea- 
suring their strength, recovering past 
losses, gaining new victoilcd, gratl- 
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fybg rcren^fe, and dvlng boundless 
scope to party ma^ess, is arriving. 
It is but doing them justice to say, 
that they not only make individual 
gain subservient to that of party, but 
tlicy frequently make enormous sa- 
crifices for the sake of the latter. 
Wofully . mistaken is he who ima- 
gines that their animosities and war- 
fare flow from the wish to elect the 
most deserving candidates. At the 
best, the rival parties only seek to 
elect slaves to the Ministry and Op- 
position, whatever may be their prin- 
ciples and measures; if an accom- 
plished candidate, who in Parliament 
would study the public good alone, 
in contempt of party, should offer 
himself along with their j?laves, they 
would oppose him Avith all their 
might ; even here, they in reality arc 
more anxious to serve their own 
party feelings and interests, than to 
strengthen the Ministry and Opposi- 
tion. But in general, they ar(5 ac- 
tuated by motives still more objec- 
tionable. Tiie candidate of the Pinks 
is supported by some individual of 
great influence ; and through hostili- 
ty to this individual, the Blues must 
oppose him, whatever may be his 
merit, and however worthless their 
oAvn candidate may be. Or the Pinks 
must oppose the candidate of the 
Blues, Avithout any reference to his 
character, solely because they con- 
stitute a hostile party. 

The Purples have the interest of 
till'. Corporation, and from this rea- 
son alone, the Yellows must endea- 
vour, in opposing them, to cliange the 
best representative for the worst. Or 
the candidate of the Purples is the 
“ Third Man,*’ — the one who creates 
a contest ; therefore, he must be sup- 
ported against the Yellows, in con- 
tempt of all odicr considerations. 
They ai-e so far from looking at pub- 
lic good, that they place the merits 
of the candidates out of the question, 
and knowingly labour to substitute 
the dunce and profligate for tlie man 
of tried ability and virtue, llie ti-ades- 
man loses his business, the tenant his 
dwelling and land, the labourer his 
employment, and the family its bread ; 
the man of wealth squanders away 
his money, the bonds of natural af- 
fection are severed, friendship is con- 
verted into enmity, inextinguishable 
feuds are created, and the House of 
Coininous is filled with incapacity 


and vice all this is done to gi*atify 
the animosities of those parties, and 
enable them to injure each other. 

And now, ivherc are the people 
who regard the Election as a matter 
of the highest national importance, — 
who are labouring to bring fornwd 
candidates of the best description, 
are determined to use their votes and 
influence in favour of worth alone, 
and are willing to make any sacrifice 
to form sucli a House of Commons 
as the interests of the empire re- 
quire? Putting out of sight a few 
scattered individuals, they cannot lie 
discovered : there are no such peo- 
ple. 

Let us now look nt the candidates. 

Here is one whose genius is not 
equal to the composition of his ad- 
vertisements, and IJ>‘ whom the ma- 
king of a speech is an impossibility ; 
he knows nothing of public interests, 
he is incapable of understanding 
them, and he will not even attempt 
it. Amidst his vague boasts of par 
triotism, independence, and all the 
virtues, he declares himself a friend 
to the institutions of the empire, in 
Church and State.” These are the 
cant Avords of his party, and their 
meaning in plain English isf that he 
will be a sendle folIoAvcr of Mini- 
sters, — that at the nod of the latter, 
he Avill divest himself of deliberation, 
and will oppose his constituents, 
attack any institutions, forfeit any 
pledges, renounce any principles, 
and do any tiling. This individual 
may mean well, "and may be above 
bribe, hut nevertheless, he differs nor. 
practically from the most corrupt of 
the Ministry’s hirelings. 

Here is another, avIio in ability and 
knoAvledgc barely equals the first. 
He, however, far suiqiasses him in 
boasting, liis professions are perfect- 
ly ravishing. He is the champion 
of “ civil and religious liberty,” the 
foe of “ tyranny in all its forms,” an 
especial hater of “ corruption,” and 
a friend of “ the people.” These 
cant Avords of his party reveal that 
he is the slave of the Whig opposi- 
tion,— that at its connUana he will 
join in any violation of liberty, any 
tyranny and con-uptaon, and any 
outrage on the people’s feelings and 
privileges. Tins man may also pos- 
sess good intenrions and clean hands, 
but in eflect he differs not Irom the, 
deliberate ti'aitor. 
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A. third tlppeftrs, who is equally 
destitute of undertstancling, but who 
poseesses a trifle more of intelH- 
gence. In dilating on his^ perfec- 
tions, he raves furiously against “ si- 
necures,” “ taxes,” and the cor- 
mption of Pai-liament and in fa- 
vour of ** universal su^age and an- 
nual elections.” His cant proclaims 
liim a Radical. This man is, in 
speech, a wholesale innovator; every 
thing in the State is wrong, and 
notlung will operate as a remedy 
save general demolition and anandiy; 
he would sweep away the aristo- 
cracy, the church, and even religion 
itself. The merit of honest madness 
cannot be conceded him; for he 
knows his assertions are false, and 
his nostrums would produce ruin. 
He is a lying mountebank, because 
he can be nothing else ; he must dif- 
fer from the Ministerialist and Whig, 
or all will oppose him; he cannot 
gain support oy addressing truth and 
reason to the intelligent, therefore 
he enables himself to appear on the 
hustings by speaking falsehood and 
folly to die ignorant. The Ministe- 
rialist and Whig will, in obedience 
to their leaders, labour at times to 
promote the public weal; but he 
must constantly attack it to retain 
the favour of his patron the multi- 
tude. 

We have next a man of great ta- 
lent and political acquirements. Be- 
cause he is so, he is a party leader; 
and because he is this, he has per- 
sonal interests which compete and 
clash with those of the community. 
To him the public good is a thing, 
not to be studied and promoted with- 
out regard to other (considerations, 
but to be made use of, trifled with, 
postponed, and sacrificed, for the pri- 
vate bene6: of himself and his party. 
It is his great object to make the 
House of Commons the reverse of 
what it ought to be. Is he a Minis- 
ter— he labours, by the most impure 
as well as other means, to change it 
from a deliberative body, charged 
with the duty of watching vigilantly 
the conduct of Ministers, and sitting 
in impartial justice on their mea- 
sures, into their unprincipled instru- 
KUentr-into a thing for ^ving them 
dMOtic power. Does he belong 
to «ie Opposition— lie endeavours, 
without regard to means, to change 
this House into an engine for oppo- 


sing and harastutjg the government in 
the fulfilment otits duty; creating 
discontent, misleading public op^ 
nion, deluding the lower orders, sti- 
fling the legitimate voice of the coun- 
try, and trampling on public inte- 
rests, merely to give power to him 
and his confederates. •His efforts 
are not fruitless ; in Parliament, he 
causes many well-meaning men, as 
well as different ones, to act the part 
of public enemies. 

A bankrupt and swindler now 
stands before us. The fellow has 
ruined himself by gaming and de- 
bauchery ; he is overwhelmed with 
debts, and he lives by robbing every 
tradesman who will trust hmi; his 
knavery spares nothing ; It wars as 
much against female innocence and 
family peae.e as against goods find 
money. He wants a seat in Parlia- 
ment, partly that he may be enabled 
by privilege to cheat and defraud in 
defiance of law, and partly that he 
may sell his constituents and coun- 
try for the polluted means of indul- 
ging his depravity. 

Here is a young lordling, who has 
just escaped from his teens into an 
age which is ashamed of him ; his 
disqualifications are not confined to 
incapacity, ignorance, and inexperi- 
ence. He is the tool of bis father, 
and his vote will be sold by this fa- 
ther to tins Ministry or Opposition 
for valuable family benefits. It is 
from this alone that he seeks a scat. 

The next is an opulent capitalist. 
He seeks a seat merely as the ^ent 
of the Bank, the East India Com- 
pany, or some similar corporation ; 
and, of course, his employers are the 
only constituents and country lie 
knows and cares for; to their inte- 
rests he must regularly sacrifice 
those of the empire. 

Here is a double-faced heartless 
wretch, who has made a secret bai'- 
gain with the Ministry or Whig club, 
in virtue of which it is to supply him 
with money and interest, and he is 
to be its menial if elected. The man 
actually boasts of his independence 
and patriotism, when he is under 
bond to be a slave, deceiver, and be- 
trayer. 

. A sober, long-headed person now 
exhibits himself ; he is a city haber- 
dasher, or a stock-jobber, or a mer- 
chant. Is he an orator P No ; he can- 
not moke a speech. 'Does he under- 
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stwd public affairs ? No, Does he 
wish to serve his countr}" ? No. Is 
he an instmment of party ? No ; he 
is wholly unknown to it. Why, then, 
does he desire a seat ? He is an ex-> 
pert calculator, and he has discover^ 
ed that, by vesting a certain sum in 
one, he can make it yield him enor- 
mous pecuniary profits ; he proceeds 
on no vague suppositions ; he has the 
whole matter traced on a balance- 
sheet, in proper counting - house 
form, and the mighty gain shines in 
arithmetical proof. By standing aloof 
from party, observing severe impar- 
tiality concerning creed to all cus- 
tomers, and carrying his vote to the 
best market on all trying questions, 
lie sees tliat he can obtain lucrative 
contracts, agencies, &c. for himself 
and his connexions. Self, self,— mo- 
ney, money, are his idols ; they are 
reflected in every object that meets 
his eyes ; they are interwoven with 
everything which enters his thoughts ; 
to make tlicim secondary to public 
good would lie, with him, downright 
idiotcy. On matters from which he 
can extract no direct benefit, the same 
spirit still guides him ; he will vote on 
a certain side, because it will " do 
good to trade;” morals, religion, laws, 
and institutions, must all be made 
subservient to the “ good of trade.” 

A lawyer follow^s him, who is actua- 
ted by similar motives. A seat may be 
made prolific of briefs; a vote may 
extort golden favour from Ministers. 
When parties seek recruits amidst 
lawyers, what may not pliability, sy- 
cophancy, declamation, and a fore- 
head bearing the notice, " Any side 
for fee,” be made productive of ? On 
the hustings, he will pledge himself, 
by every thing sacred, to oppose some 
measure Avliich vitally affects the 
Church and Constitution ; in Parlia- 
ment, he will, at the nod of the Mi- 
nister, audaciously advocate it. De- 
ny him a silk gown, and ho will be 
as furious a patriot as ever scattered 
flame amidst the rabble; but give 
him one, and it will convert him into 
the most supple worshipper of the 
powers that be. He will rail with re- 
publican indignation against the cor- 
ruption of the Court, and then a re- 
tainer will make him a Court para- 
site ; he will attack this mighty abuse 
and that destructive system, and then 
the smile and substantial fee of go- 
vernment will make him the impu- 


dent defended of both. The wretch** 
ed creatui'OyWho disgraces the form of 
man, regards constituents and coun- 
try as things only toije given in bar- 
ter for the means of gratifying his 
avarice and ambition. 

Passing by a host of similar can* 
didates, we search almost in vain for 
men who possess the reouisite qua- 
lifications in regard to abilit)^ ana in- 
telligence, who are really independ* 
ent, and who are determined to look 
at duty alone, if they he elected. A 
few such men may be perceived, but 
in numbers they only form the ex- 
ception to the rule. The mass of the 
candidates are incompetent, and, in 
addition, they seek seats on party and 
personal interests, which are at var 
riaiicc with those of the empire. 

What is ttie source of this lament^ 
able state of things ? Is it to he found 
in the non-existence of men properly- 
qualified ? No, there is no lack of 
such men ; but they do not offer them- 
selves, because they are prohibited 
from so doing. What forms the pro- 
hibition } It is formed, saying nothing 
of other matters, by the electors. 
Throwing the expense and aristo- 
cratic authority out of the question, 
they would, in offering, bo opposed 
by the Ministerialist^ Whig, and Rap* 
dical, — by the various parties and 
the multitude, — in a word, by the 
body of the electors. The dunce, 
the slave, the profligate, the knave, 
and the traitor, may enter the field 
with hope of success, but not the wise 
and upright patriot. 

We will now place before us the 
Election. The manner in which the 
“ boroughmongers” elect their mem- 
bers is too well known, and too gene- 
rally declaimed i^ainst, to require 
notice, a description would supply 
neither novelty nor lesson. We will; 
therefore, go at once to the “ open” 
places, anacommence, as dignityprh- 
scribes, with a County. 

Here, then, is a county, the mem- 
bers of which, in the last Parliament, 
gave great dissatisfaction; they pro- 
ved themselves to be destitute or ca- 
pacity, and voted on important ques- 
tions in opposition to the sentiments 
of their constituents. Sutely ^ese 
men will be dismissed by tiie “ free 
and independent fi^eeholders.” No. 
The one is a MiniBteriidiiBt, connected 
with the great H inlsteHilist families 
of tiie county; ihA tiie other is a 
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Whig, connected widi the Whig ones. 
Some half-dozen of the Ministerialist 
families decide that their member has 
been to diem excessively docile, and 
shall not lie removed ; an equal num- 
ber of the Wlii^ ones form the same 
decision touching theirs, and then 
both decide in confederacy that ** the 
peace of the county shall not be dis- 
turbed.” To the latter decision the 
emaller families on both sides hum- 
bly bow, and the mass of the ** inde- 
pendent freeholders” have no re- 
source but submission. 

Why is diis county thus practically 
converted into something worse than 
a close borough V The "^blame rests 
not on the more humble, but on the 
wealdiy electors. The fetters of the 
reat families could be at once bro- 
en by the body of the gentrj’', but it 
must not be done, because it would 
hazard favours and friendships, or at 
the least, it would beget strife, and 
call for exertion. The landowners, 
know that the old members support 
s system which is taking from them 
their estates, ruining their tenants, and 
starving the husbandry labourers; 
but they must submit to all this ra- 
ther than give offence to tlieir heads, 
by calling for new ones. The elec- 
tion in mis case is a mockery; it 
takes plaice that the county may send 
men to Parliament to oppose, insult, 
and scourge it. * 

Here is another county, which has 
had a Ministerial member and a Whig 
one. The former’s incapacity is de- 
claimed against by the wnole county, 
and the great families, which have 
supported him, are so well convinced 
of it, that they wish to change him. 
After due deliberation, these families 
discover, that if they cause him to 
resign, and start a new candidate, 
anouier Whig will oppose the latter 
with great prospect of success ; they 
of course detdrmiiie there shall be no 
chabge. Tlie determination binds the 
body of the electors, and virtually 
deprives them of the franchise. 

The Whig member of a third coun- 
ty resigns, and there must necessa- 
rily be a new one. Two-thirds of 
the electors are Ministerialists, but it 
is not for them to decide who their re- 

J iresentatives shall be. A few of the 
amilies of both persuasions discuss 
thematteiwivately. The Whigs pro^ 
test ths^ it another MinisteriMm of- 
fkr himself, they will oppose him to 


the last; the Ministerialists submit 
for Ujie sake of peace ; and, in conse- 
quence, the sense of the independ- 
ent electors ” is disregarded, and a 
man is elected, who, in their judg- 
ment, is unworthy of the trust. 

We have now a fourth county, for 
which, from the resignation of the old 
Members, there must be new ones. 
Two-thirds of the electors are Whigs. 
The leading Ministerialists and Whigs 
a^p^ee in solemn conclave, that eacli 
side shall have a member, and there 
shall be no contest. From this, the 
electors, as a whole, are not suffered 
to exercise their right of choice, and 
they are decidedly opposed to one of 
the men returned in their name. This 
is not all ; the two members, being 
Ministerialist and Whig, will take op- 
posite sides on all important ques- 
tions, and thereby neutralize each 
other’s vote ; the county, therefore, 
wdll not, in effect, be represented in 
Parliament. 

The next county is to be contested. 
Why ? Perhaps there is a vacancy ? 
No. Probably the incompetency of 
one, or both, of the old members is 
the cause ? No. The only thing wliich 
can be fairly alleged against "the lat- 
ter is, they are both Ministerialists, 
and the contest is to be raised solely 
to oust one of them in favour of a 
Whig. The Whig candidate is, iu 
qualification, far inferior to his op- 
ponents. 

And now we have a county which 
is deserted by its old members. A 
man, in every respect properly qua- 
lified, is anxious to offer himself, and 
as a necessary preliminary, he sounds 
a few of the leading men. They give 
him no encouragement, because he 
is neither Ministerialist nor Whig, 
but a compound of both : to stand in 
opposition to them would be a hope- 
less matter, therefore ho is compelled 
to abandon his wish. Another well- 
qualified individual is accepted by 
them, because he is strongly Ministe- 
rial, and ho offer^liimself to the coun- 
ty at large in diie form ; but retracts 
his offer on the appearance of two 
other candidates. Does he do this 
for fear of being at the bottom of tlie 
poll? No; he is certain of being 
placed at the top by a triumphant 
majority : the sole reason of Ins re- 
treat is this — a contest would cost 
him fifty thousand pounds, and he. 
cannot afford to the moneys. 
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His opponents are ignorant and im- niree-fourths of tlie Yorkshire elec- 
becile,^ but they are rich ; weight of tors are strongly opposed to this mi- 
purse is to them a majority of votes, nistry, or that system of policy; but 
It practically strips the electors of the in all divisions in the^'House respect: 
franchise, and the county of ropre- ing cither, two of the Yorkshire 
sentativos. members vote on one side and two 

We will not describe a county con- on the other. It follows that in effect 
test, because it does not differ mate- this county has no representatives, 
rially from a borough one, of which save on minor matters. Many of the 
we shall soon speak. Of county elec- counties thus in essentials are pla- 
tions, we will observe generally : — ced in a worse condition than even 

1. To a great extent, there is an the close boroughs; they are practi- 
understanding among the leading cally deprived of members, 
men of each county, that its mem- 2. None but the very rich, and tJie 
bers shall be a Ministerialist and n instruments which party puts for- 
Whig. There may be a strong pro- ward and supports witli its purse, 
bability, and even a certainty, that can maintain a contest for a county ; 
two candidates of the same creed the qualifications, in consequence, are 
would be returned by the great ma- confined to great wealth and party 
lority of the county ; but, nevertbe- servility. It, therefore, naturally hap- 
less, the minority must be permitted pcus,tl]at county members, as a whole, 
to return one without a contest. In cannot be other than men deplorably 
cases where this understanding docs inefficient in ability and intelligence, 
not prevail, the minority regularly Agriculture embraces the e6|>ecial 
puts forward its candidate, and his interests of tlieir constituents, yet on 
expenses are paid by clubs, subscrip- matters connected with it, scai’cely 
lions, kc ; he thus stands a contest an individual can be found among 
comparatively free from cost, while them capable of making an able, ar- 
his opponents have to bear tb eir own gumentati ve speech ; they can neither 
expenses ; the supporters of the lat- confute their opponents, nor support 
ter, secure of returning one member, their friends; and tbe^ display so 
will contribute no money towards much ignorance and folly in what 
the return of two. The minority they utter, that thev are about the 
must, therefore, liavc its seat, or oi>- worst enemies of their own cause, 
])osing caiid idates m list liave the cost In respect of its own representatives, 
of a contest, and by this it scares agriculture is the interest which is 
away opposition. The effect is, that destitute above all others of capable 
<*,ounty representation is degraded advocates and defenders. We need 
into a nominal matter. To render it not speak of their capacity for mana- 
effective, the majority in each county ging the general afl'airs of the em- 
oijght to return both the members ; pire. If they make a display of in- 
it is by this alone that the sentiments dependence, their want ot talent and 
of the county can find their way into knowledge too often causes them to 
Parliament, and the parliamentary do it to the injury of the State; they 
majority can be made to represent oppose or support the Ministry when 
the national one. But from what wo they ought to do the conti’ary. We 
have stated, the members, on fm- speak of the body, and admit a few 
portant questions, nullify each other’s exceptions. Counties, tberefore^ are 
votes ; so far as they are concenied not only to a great extent virtually 
they virtually destroy the House of without representatives, but those 
Commons, or at the best compress it they possess are of the least value, 
into the casting votai:<ff Mr Speaker, possible.^ 


* So long as the Country Gentlemen formed a kind of independent party, H operated 
to bring forward iiidepondent men as candidates, and to couiiterpolee the dirialone of 
Whig and Tory. However party might divide them on aceondiiry queetions, they 
acted together on leading ones ; this raised the counties to be jnepfesented^ In regard to 
sentiment, with reasonable cfllcicncy, and the in/lueiu’c of publio.MiiytiiiiMt supplied' 
ill a great degree any lack of ability. The party was guidiod by the legitimate 
voice of the county^ and it seldom mred ; it hdd the balanceof the House of Gommoiis,r 
aiid thereby placed the corrupt boroughs tinder the regulation of the ooontics. 
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Weintfn to the boroughB. 

Here ie one which contains some 
fifty or one hundred “ free and inde- 
pendent burgessefi;'* no '‘borough- 
monger’* waves his iron sceptre over 
and compels them to elect his 
menial ; but they ai*e free as air to 
choose their own representatives* 
They wish to dismiss their old Mem- 
bers. Doubtlessly it is for incapacity 
or breach of trust? No. The reason is, 
these members cannot be depended 
on for a good price, or earlypayment 
in the purchase of votes. The wor- 
thy burgesses do not trust to chance, 
or wait, with their fingers in their 
mouths, for a godsend, but, like men 
of business, they apply to some whole- 
sale broker in boroughs. This man’s 
trade is so extensive, that the price 
of every rotten borough and every 
borough-buyer in the kingdom are 
known to him. They leave their 
votes with him for sale, and restrict 
him to nothing save price and sol- 
vency of purchaser, precisely as cot* 
ton and sugar are confided to a broker 
for sale ; the buyer may bo Christian 
or infidel, honest man or rogue, pa- 
triot or traitor, Ministerialist, Whig, 
or Radical ; it is the same to them, 
provided he makes the due bidding 
and produces the necessary cash. 
Or, to the extent permitted by law, 
they advertise themselves to be sold 
as cattle are. 

A customer exhibits himself, and 
the bargain is concluded. The man 
buys his constituents like swine, and 
he afterwards treats them as such 
animals. He knows it is useless to 
consult their sentiments, and he does 
any thing with his vote which best 
comports with his own interest. The 
member for an aristocratic borough 
is influenced bjr the owner of it, if 
not by his nominal constituents ; he 
is generally bound to certain prin- 
ciples, and restricibd from voting cor- 
ruptly. But a man like this is free 
from all influence whatever ; no re- 
striction oi any kind exists to pre- 
vent him from making the most cor- 
rupt use of his vote on all occasions. 

Here is another borough; the old 
members are men of high character, 
and they have discharged their duty 
in the most meritorious manner, but 
imiwithstanding this, a considerable 
part of the burgesses wish for new 
ones. Why? Beu^use these members 
were returned principally throu^ 


the interest of the corporation or 
some wealthy individual; and the 
burgesses In question, who are call- . 
ed the Pinks or Independents, always 
oppose such interest, without refer- 
ence to merit in the candidates. But 
they do this for the holy purpose of 
preserving the indepcudpnce of their 
borough ! Hold, and let us have the 
basis of this wish for independence. 
If there be no independence, there is 
no c(we8t; and in consequence there 
is no liquor to drink without pric-e, 
no money or patronage to be obtain- 
ed for votes — no benefit to be ex- 
tracted from the franchise. Make it 
the same to the upright Pinks in these 
matters, whether there be a contest 
or none, and they will resign inde- 
pendence without a sigh. 

These Pinks are so violently an- 
xious for change, that they advertise 
for at least one new candidate, and 
they are gratified. Some trading law- 
yer, gamester, or other Avorthless per- 
son, makes his appearance, and is re- 
ceived with rapture. In the furious 
contest which follows, character and 
principles ai-e scornfully disregard- 
ed: granted that the stranger is a 
profligate — that his creed is of the 
most pernicious kind — that, if elect- 
ed, he will violate liis duty and sup- 
port the most destructive measures, 
still lie must be worshipped by the 
Pinks. What he is, arid wliat he will 
do in Parliament, are with them out 
of the question ; they only waiif him 
to oppose the other candidates for 
the sake of a contest ; and for this 
purpose he is as deserving as the best 
man living could be. He* is elected. 

What are the fruits ? The borough 
intentionally deprives itself of a va- 
luable representative, and replaces 
him with one who is a disgrace to it, 
and who will violate his duty to it in 
every way. 

The House of Commons receives 
in exchange for an intelligent, up- 
right, patriotic member, a vicious 
traitor. 

Members of Parliament in general 
receive tlie lesson, that the most con- 
scientious dischai'ge of duty will 
avail tliera no more with their con- 
stituents than the most criminal ne- 
glect of it; and thev have a living 
example placed amidst them to lead 
them to such neglect. 

But the " free and independent 
burgesBOB** secure their independ- 
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ence. They take from the obooxious 
interest the means of retuming; a 
worthy representative, and invest^ 
themselves with the power of re-* 
turning one destitute of character 
and principle ; they secure to them- 
selves at every dissolution of Par- 
liament, a contest, and the bri1)es and 
other iniquitous benefits whicli a con- 
test produces. 

TJiese Pinks are, to a man, stg^ch 
Reformers ; they annually holrf jfrtib- 
lic meetings, at which they put forth 
the most indignant diatribes against 
the corruption and profligacy of the 
House of Commons, and prepare tlie 
most moving petitions in favour of 
Radical reform. 

We have next a borough, or city, 
in which there is no powerful inte- 
rest, and tlie members are chosen by 
Kcot-and-lot voters. The election, of 
course, is in tin? hands of the labour- 
ing orders. It miglit naturally be 
presumed, that at this place no man 
would be permitted to shew himself 
as candidate, who was not the cham- 
pion of good wages, the sources of 
employment, the poor laws, proper 
instruction, and other matters })os- 
sessed by the labouring classes, or 
required for tlieir weal. 

Alas — alas ! that the things which 
ought to be, are not ! 

If any such chamj)ion should ven- 
ture to solicit the votes of the elec- 
tors, well would it be for him if it 
should not put his person in jeopar- 
dy. This is so well known, that all 
such scrupulously avoid the place. 
The enligiitened electors are vehe- 
ment reformers, and their ardour in 
favour of freedom of election is so 
great, that they seek the lives of both 
voters and candidates whom they op- 
pose. Impatient of the tedious pro- 
cess of ejecting the opponent of their 
favourites by polling, they put him 
do^vn at once with stones and Irish 
bludgeons. No one can hope for 
their votes, wlio is not the determi- 
ned enemy of their ifiti^rests. 

This place is contested. The three 
candidates necessarily agree in es- 
sentials ; they are all enthusiastic ad- 
vocates for the thin^ which will re- 
duce wages to the famine ones, con- 
tract to the utmost the sources of 
ployment, and produce amidst the 
lower orders the greatest portion of 
want and misery. They wish to sweep 
away the poor laws, and make the It^ 


bourer, in his Intemls of idleness, a 
beggar and vagabond; and, to give 
this the greatest effect, they denounce 
charity as a pernicious vice : They 
fiercely withstand all attempts to 
give to the poor greater means of 
religious instruction ; tliey are deci- 
dedly hostile to all efforts for short- 
ening the hours of labour, and secu- 
ring to the labourer honest payment 
in money : With them, it iS a politi- 
cal crime to protect and encourage 
industry by law. In a word, they 
eagerly seek on principle to reduce 
the labouring classes to the lowest 
point of peiiury, degradation, and 
wretchedness. On these matters 
they agiee, and therefore are recei- 
ved with about equal enthusiasm by 
the electors; but on some less im- 
portant ones they differ. One of 
them cannot wholly divest bis lips of 
truth and common sense ; in throw- 
ing the hatchet, he places himself 
under limitations; he exaggerates 
and caricatures unmercifully, but 
still he avoids pure fiction. His in- 
capacity here ruins him. Those alone 
can gain the highest point in the fa- 
vour of the electors, who do the 
most not only to injure their inte- 
rests, but to impose on, and delude 
them. 

On the hustings the more lionest 
candidate bridles himself to the ex- 
tent we have stated, while his two 
opponents riot in all the superlatives 
of slander and falsehood. They so- 
lemnly assure the Worthy electors 
that Ministers are not only dolts, but 
the greatest knaves and tyrants in 
being — that the Aristocracy exists 
only to oppress and plunder them— 
that the Clergy we. drones, tools of 
despotism, and public robbers— that 
the House of Commons is a sink of 
corruption, a den of swindlers — that 
tlie taxes are levied only to feed the 
rapacity of the “ borough-mongers,” 
and other sinecurists — and that 
people aie enduring the extreme of 
injustice and tyranny. They maui'r 
tain that Radical reform, and like nos- 
trums, would remove all the evils 
which flow from the ruhiooa influx 
of foreign goods, bad berVests^ and 
other causes of the same kind. And 
they vehemendyprotest that the elec- 
tors are the mostllMowiBg, wise, and 
pure of theit spades ; and that all 
who differ from thmai are imbecile 
and dishonest In ike last degree. 
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We ftre tracing no libel on human 
nature; incredible as it may seem, 
tliere ai’o men — in(»Ti of education 
and fortune, men who are tolerated 
v«*ln decent society, and even admitted 
into the legiBlatikre— who exhibit such 
demicable and damning iniquity. 

• This is received with; uproarious 
acclamations by the enlightened 
electors ; “ It is all true !*’ bursts in 
thunder from ten thousand voices. 
The moderate candidate imitates his 
opponents, but he throws out the 
spice and seasoning, and delicious 
morsels ; his orations, therefore, taste 
too much of truth, reason, and pro- 
bability, to be relished. He is listen- 
ed to, but the cheers are cold, few, 
and feeble. For the first day or two 
of the poll, matters go on peaceably, 
and this candidate, from being sup- 
ported by the more respectable of 
the voters, receives about as many 
votes as the others. The latter take 
alarm, for his triumph must neces- 
sarily be the defeat of one of them ; 
they privately coalesce, and then de- 
nounce him as a hypocrite, tool of 
power, and connexion of the borough- 
mongers. The electors, weary of 
eace, and anxious for pretexts of 
attle and vengeance, hear the de- 
nunciation with boundless joy; and 
tliey salute him with hoiTible yells 
and execrations. In vain he attempts 
to justify himself, for not a word will 
they listen to ; his opponents having 
him thus gagged, nurse the fury 
against him in every speech, by h cap- 
ita on him calumny and sarcasm. 
The electors next assail the heads and 
limbs of his supporters, and deprive 
him of votes, by making it a matter 
of life and death to give him one ; 
then they assail himself in the same 
manner, maim him, and expel him 
from the hustings ; and finally, by a 
majority of hduageons and brickbats 
— ^by prohilnting him from soliciting 
and receiving votes, from acting and 
appearing as a candidate, they close 
the poll against him. 

The candidates who triuippli 
through such means, and their elec- 
tors who use such means, take pre- 
cedence of all radical reformers; 
they surpass all others in passionate 
devotion to freedom and purity of 
ejection; they cKl?ry their holy ab- 
borrence, not of intimidation only, 
but also of influence, so far, that dfOy 
tfdvoctto 4dection by ballot. 


What is the conduct in Parliament 
of the men who are t!ius%lected by, 
.and who are the os|^ecial represent- 
atives of, the labouring classes? Tliey 
constantly support every measure 
which is calculated to lower wages, 
and destroy employment — to take 
away the comforts and bread of these 
classes — to demoralize,barbRrize, de- 
grade, and starve the labourer. Never 
are the parents and friends, or 
otlii^than the opponents, of any ra- 
tional plan for liettering the condi- 
tion of the poor. If the working or- 
ders be in severe distress, they never 
propose any measure of relief ; and 
all petitions for it meet their hosti- 
lity : their speeches on all questions 
have for their object to delude and 
inflame these orders to their own in- 
jury. With regard to public inter- 
ests generally, they never discuss 
them Iionestly, with a view to their 
promotion; but, on the contraiy, 
they intentionally carry on eternal 
w^ar against them, merely to gratify 
the passions and prejudices of their 
misguided constituents. 

Will such conduct injure them at 
the next election ? No, it will secure 
their return in defiance of all com- 
petitors. Let them act in an oppo- 
site manner— let them endeavour to 
protect the labourm*, benefit the poor 
man, inculcate truth amidst ” the 
people,” and serve the public weal ; 
and they scarcely obtain a vote — 
they will ho spumed from the elec- 
tors as enemies and traitors. 

The electors who so act, stand al- 
most alone in the country in being 
free from the influence of superiors, 
and the desire for personal profit. No 
landlord, roaster, or customer, com- 
mands their votes, and no sordid 
bribe stains their fingers. Yet they 
stand almost alone in electing the 
very worst enemies of hotli them 
selves and the empire : the most ser- 
vile and corrupt clears in otlier 
places returat^etter members in re- 
gard to the labouring classes, and the 
community at large, tlian they do. 

The honest reformer may here find 
instraction. 

And now wo have a largo borough, 
in which there is no preponderating 
interest, and a coiteiderablo admix- 
ture of wealth and intelligence is 
found amidst the burgesses. It is 
in all respects one of the best in the 
country. 
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The old members have given great 
and gcnen||l dissatislactioii by their ig- 
norance aifid incapacity. Ttieborough 
is a seaport, and depends largely on 
shipping ; or its dependence is on the 
silk manufacture, and thesis members 
have been not only incapable of pro- 
moting its interests, but regularly op- 
posed to them ; they have constantly 
dissented from, and voted against, 
its petitions. In addition, th^ are 
strangers to the place, and htte no 
interest in serving it. They oiler 
again, and no new candidate appears 
to oppose them. 

Wliat is done by tlie burgesses — 
we mean by tlie rich and knowing 
part of them — by those whose pro- 
])erty has been largely diminished, 
and is suffering daily waste through 
the priuciph^s of the old inombera ; 
and wliose only hope of escaping fai- 
tlier losses and ultimate ruin, rests 
oil the return to Parliament of men 
of opposite principles ? Do they bc- 
Klii* theinsidves like meu in labouring 
to procure suitable candidates ? Do 
tlu'y meet, unite, and solicit some 
o])uleut townsman to offer, wliose in- 
telligence, integrity, and indepetid- 
euce, are known to them, and whose 
interests and cri‘(‘d are identified 
with their own ? They do nothing ; 
they even iiiaiiifest no anxiety tor 
change ; if any stripling stranger, any 
officer, lawyer, or adventurer, will 
voluntarily shew himself, they will 
support him — if not, they will return 
the old members to ensure their own 
ruin. 

Tliis disgraceful apathy, and crimi- 
nal neglect of duty, must be ascribed 
to tlie following cause : — These bur- 
gesses are divided into Ministerialists 
and Whigs, and each division has its 
representative in the old members. 
They cannot act in concert, because 
the one party must oppose the can- 
didate of the other ; their representa- 
tives must, if possible, be a Ministe- 
rialist and a Whig, however destruc- 
tive it may be to themselves. 

The case is diflereiit with tlie less 
exalted burgesses. Their longings 
for at least, one new candidate are 
intense. The fear that there will be 
no contest — no gratuitous liquor to 
drink^no mouey^and other benefits 
to be had for the vote, distresses them 
even to a^ony. The grief of the \vo- 
^en equals that of the men ; it wriiw 
the heai'ts of cluldren; and it is fully 


participated in by the " unrepresent- 
ed.” Tlie borough is filled wltli la- 
mentations. A report spreads with 
the swiftness of lightuiugv^ that a 
“ Third Man” is coming— that tlie 
Tele^'aph coach acUiaUy passed him 
on tlm road ; and tliere is a general 
burst of exultation. An immense 
throng, of all sexes and ages, instan- 
taneously Btai't to welcome the stran- 
ger ; and they trudge some five weary 
miles only to discover that malicious 
invention has made them its victims. 
Tlie misery which follows is relieved 
for a moment by another fable of 
ti^eaclierous rumour, only to be ren- 
dered more intolerable. Hope final- 
ly vanislies. 

The wortliy burgesses now resolve 
on proper exertion. They transmit 
instructions to the outvoters to send 
tliem a candidate with all imaginable 
speed ; and tlien a deputation of them 
^vaits on a wealthy Ministerialist to 
solicit him to oiler himself. He re- 
ceives them with all possible cour- 
tesy — is deeply sensible of the ho- 
nour they do him, but declines. 
Creed is nothing to tlieiii, and they 
next press a seat on a Whig. He 
cannot express bis gratitude — be in- 
timates that it will survive his exist- 
ence — but still family reasons extort 
from him a refusal. The unhappy 
burgesses, wholly foot-sore, and al- 
most heart-broke, now lietake them- 
selves to a rich individual, who Las 
too little intellect, and too much ec- 
centi-icity, to know any thing of prin- 
ciple and pai’ty — but they care as 
little for sense as for creed ; unfortu- 
nately, they find him in a lucid inters 
val, and he rudely resists their blan- 
dishments. Who may describe their 
march home ? The measured step, 
the solemn silence, not broken by a 
whisjier, the woful visage, which, iii 
the extreme of loi^itude, shews a 
perfect absti'action from every tiling 
save one ovur])owering cause of sor- 
row, render a funeral procession.i^ 
matter of merriment in compoi'isaii^ 

The dismal tidings ai'e quickly 
communicated to tlie body of 1m 
electors and ** unrepresented,” an4 
for a moment wrath mindes itself 
with despair ; a dispositioius partial- 
ly felt to break a lew windows, and 
erform otlier eXfdoits of a similar 
ind, from slieer anger ; but it is sub- 
dued. , . 

The night pasaes^ and tihen the belle 
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Middenly break out in sounds of joy ; 
tiieirrepeated volleys prove that their 
Yejoiciug is of no ordinary character. 
Enquiry is told that a ** Third Man*' 
M certainly corning ; hut all is incre- 
dulity. Next, placards proclaim the 
fact in every quarter ; but e#li the 
old women are ao swollen with un- 
belief, that they are provd|||(^ to tear 
them down. At length, a iStter from 
the “ Third Man’V^hnself, and the 
assurances of certain of the leading 
burgesses, place the matter above 
question; and it is announced that 
tiie sti'anger will make his entry at 
four o’clock on the following day. 

We speak not of the sleepless eyes 
and delicious dreams of the interve- 
ning night, or of the brilliance of 
countenance which irradiates the 
smoky atmosphere of the borough in 
the morning. At ten, impatience 
ceases to be endurable ; and waiting 
for six hours in idle expectation be- 
comes impossible. Men, women, and 
children, old and young, troop forth 
to meet tlieir favourite, and line tlie 
road for sundry miles in all imagina- 
ble groups and postures. At the ap- 
pointed time he appears. 

• An enormous multitude, headed 
by music and flags, now enters the 
street, and fills it to sudbeation. In 
the centre there is seen an open car- 
riage, drawn by men, which, with its 
occupants, is thickly covered with 
dust ; heads are so closely wedged 
all round it, that it is barely percep- 
tible. All in it are seated, save one 
tall, slim, dust-covered person, who 
stands with his hat in his hand, and 
bows incessantly to every house he 
passes. He is the " Third Man.” The 
mighty mass moves slowly along, 
while fivery window is filled, throws 
an it the smiles of beautiful women, 
and streams with ribbons and hand- 
kerchiefs: shouts continually rend 
the air, the procession fretpiently 
pauses before the dour of some fa- 
vourite, and then the hurrahs rise to 
sublimity. It is a spectacle not to 
be enjoyed by the eyes alone; it 
reaches the heart of the stoic, and 
makes it throb to share in tlie ap- 
proaching struggle. The borough is 
filled wi|li tumultuous exultation. If 
the emrire had been saved from fall, 
joy have been ffrester ? 
No. jlrnational prosperity had been 
Bubswi^ for suffering, and the mil^ 
lion8l^>aie hungry and naked had 


been supplied with food and raiment, 
would it nave been so great ? Alas I 
far from It. 

A contest is now inevitable. On 
the following morning, one of the old 
Members is to enttu* the borough ; 
and, as devotion to the Third Man is 
naturally hatred of his opponents, the 
multitude sallies forth to encounter 
him, breaks his carriage to pieces, or 
throws it into some river, and he nar- 
rowly escapes with his life. 

The Committees are duly formed, 
and the Candidates give pledges that 
they will not petition Parliament 
against the proceedings of each other; 
tms is done that the greatest scope 
m.ay be given to bribery, iutiniida- 
tion, See. 

After the " Third Man” has been 
received with such boundless enthu- 
siasm, the question flies round the 
borough — Who is he ? The true an- 
swer probably is this. He is a gay, 
untaught cousin of some noble fa- 
mily ; or he is-a dependent of some 
Government-supporter, sent by the 
menial of the Treasury; or be Is 
some haiiger-on of the Wliigs, sent at 
the cost of the Whig Club ; or be is 
a London confectioner. Bui nt any 
rate be is an utter stranger to the 
place and its interests ; a man desti- 
tute of talent, knowledge of sliipping, 
or the silk trade, and all leading qua- 
lifications ; he is, moreover, in creed 
a blind supporter of the system which 
is ruining the borough. 

The lower classes necessarily have 
another answer. With them he is a 
man of high hsimily and boundless 
riches: he will pour money about 
like water, and pay profusely on the 
first moment allowed by evasion of 
law ; he has lodged thirty thousand 
pounds at a certain bank, and Is de- 
termined to spend every penny of it, 
or double the sum, if necessary. Pi’o- 
bably, in the exerslsc of Roman vir- 
tue, he has quarrelled on politics witli 
his father, and^is, therefore, compel- 
led to seek a scat at his own cost. 
When at the University, he astonish- 
ed it with his genius. He has posed 
the Duke of Wellington, and actually 
doored Sir R. Peel, on the most in- 
tricate public questions; and both 
have made him the'most magnificent 
offers to gain him, which his patriot- 
ism has scornfully rejected. As a 
friend of the poor he has no equal, 
b ahort^ he is a man in which per- 
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fectiou of every kind delights to shew 

itself. 

We have now the canvasateg. The 
free part of the poorer burgesscH at 
once pledgee large number of plump- 
ers to the " Third Man;” and the 
other part makes a reserve of one 
vote for him^ Canvassing is to him 
an uunecesstuy formality ; it is su- 
preme happiness to receive liis ac- 
ceptance of votes. The case is dif- 
ferent with the other candidates. 
They proceed from house to house, 
wheedling the husband, kissing the 
wife, fondling the children, and hint- 
ing an anxiety to bestow all manner 
of favours ; but all is coldness and 
distance. The man means to divide 
Ids vote, but he will make no promise 
at present; the woman bridles up, 
and haughtily utters iiwinuatioiis 
against the hearts and memories of 
great people ; and the urchins look 
tierce, as though tliey wished to kick 
the flup})1iaiits out of doors. Flattery, 
falsehood, )n‘omises, and delusion, are 
used in vain, and then recourse is 
had to intimidation and compulsion. 
The landlords and masters insist ou 
the votes of the tenants and work- 
men, under tlie penalty of loss of oc- 
cupancy and employment. 

Tlie polling begins, and, in the first 
plac<% M'G have the speeches of the 
candidates. The Ministerialist la- 
bours under the immense disadvan- 
tage of being restricted in topics and 
assertions by the conduct of tlie Mi- 
nistry. The contest lies helweeii him 
and ilie Whig, and he. cannot Avander 
from the doctrines of Ministers, with- 
out floundering into those of his op- 
ponent, to his ruin with his support- 
ers. He has no party to abuse, and 
no public grievances to dilate on ; he 
cannot promise, lie, and slander wdtb 
effect ; and, moreover, be is wholly 
ungifted as an orator. He makes no 
impression. 

The Whig is in far better circum- 
stances. He boasts of Jiis independ- 
ence, and yet the man, Tor Ins whole 
life, has been the miserable slave of 
a party ; bis conduct in Parliament 
has differed in no respect from that 
of the meanest of the Whig borough 
mercenaries. He boasts of his “ li- 
beral opinions,” and in proof, he 
claims infallibility, and labours to ex- 
communicate all who differ from him 
as bigots. He boasts of his devotion 
to civil and religious liberty; his ob- 
ject here is to gain the Dissenters, 


therefore' ha adds thO most intoler»> 

Church an its' friends. H^boasts of 
bis love of the “ people ;” aiud yet, iu 
Parliament, he has always treated 
their petitions with jnsult, refused to 
relie vi^^tlieir distress, and sanctioned 
all invasions of populai* rights and 
privilege^* He boasts of his affec- 
tion for tMl‘“ liberal system of trade,” 
^does he undi^taud it ? He is as 
free from such hhderstanding as an 
infant ; he does so from blind par- 
ty fanaticism. He boasts of bis ha- 
tred of taxes, and passion for eco- 
nomy ; the truth here is, he labours 
to ciiuse embarrassment to the re- 
venue, and loss to the public cre- 
ditor, from party motives. Then be 
utters savage, iiicolierent words on 
reform, and other topics dear to the 
populace ; and scatters vituperation 
on bis opponents, and all who do not 

a ort him. Finally, he lavishly 
i tlie perfection of the electors. 
The savoury parts of his ovations ob- 
tain a few shouts, but no feeling iu 
bis favour displays itself. 

The “ Third Man,” happily for bis 
powers, has not to enter into parti- 
culars touching creed. He stammers 
and coughs, and the half-finished 
sentence, the meaning of wdiich can- 
not be guessed at, is huzzaed as a 
specimen of matchless w'isdom. He 
deals only in niagiiiiicent generali- 
ties and impossibilities — he will ba- 
nish this grievance, and produce that 
blessing — lie will alone do more than 
satisfy the most exti’avagant desires 
of the burgesses. All is greedily 
swallowed — the more impossible, tlie 
more true and certain. TJie cheer- 
ing is tremendous, and the women 
are actually electrified. An aged 
matron totters on her crutch, and 
screeches in tears of ecstasy — God 
bless him, what a dear creature !” 
A more youthful one responds— 
" Yes, be will give us wheat at a 
shilling a-busbel !” His niale w<»- 
sbippers exclaim — “ He will take off 
every tax!” and dai*t roi|»d them 
looks of indescribable importOBce, as 
though they were gaming immorta- 
lity by supporting such a prqdigy. 

In the midst oi all tbis^ ao the can- 
didates discuss in a sober, rational 
manner, the gi'eat questions w^hlch 
bear vitally on the interests of the 
empire V Da they prescribe states- 
manlike remedies for public lots and 
distress, and give pledges to advo- 
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cttte them ? No> they would not be 
listened to. Do they jirove bem* 
selves to be acquainted with ship- 
ping, or the silk trade, or whatever 
else the prosperity of the borough 
depends on ? They prove the con- 
trary. Do they point outJtlm pro- 
per means for removing the suffer- 
ing of the borough. auf^ron^jlBe to 
call for Uieir adoption Legis- 

lature ? They avpw themselves the 
friends of the systdffi from which the 
suffering flows. Can any one refrain 
from exclaiming — ^ Oh, sage and pa- 
triotic burgesses !” 

Squibs now circulate in profusion. 
Every speech on private character 
is blazoned forth — every dastardly 
wound which the assassin of reputar 
tion can give, is given — credit in 
business is smote with fame in so- 
ciety — ^the tender female is treated 
as mercilessly as the man — and slan- 
der ransacks the tomb for mater iids, 
even to the third generation of its in- 
mates. 

Eaeli candidate has liis drums and 
fifes, coloura, and band of men de- 
corated with ribbons, to fetch his 
voters in bodies to the hustings ; and 
they contiiuinlly traverse the streets. 
For the first day, peace and good 
humour prevail, but tlie second pre- 
sents causes of discord and battle. 
One candidate must necessarily be 
thrown out; and, of course, there 
must be nuimosity between the two 
who ai*e the most in danger of the 
calamity. The success of the “ Third 
Man” is certain ; therefore, the oust- 
ing must fall on the Ministerialist 
or Whig. The lower classes of bur- 
gesses begin to weigh the merits of 
the latter, in order to determine 
which of tlunn they shall split in 
favour -of. Principles and charac- 
ter are out of the question with 
them ; and they call to mind that th4 
Whig paid his men late,* and it was 
thought would never pay — that he 
is afraid of his money— that he ma- 


nifests much jealousy, and spleen to- 
wards the “ Third Man,” and that he 
is tlie lowest on die poll. From all 
this they determine to treat him as 
an enemy, and the determination is 
embraced by the whole populace. 

At the close of the poll on the 
second day, the Wbig^when he ap- 
pears to address the multitude, is 
received with groans and hisses ; the 
wrath of his supporters is excited, 
and it nurtures tlie ire of his oppo- 
nents. Immense squabbling takes 
place in the streets between indivi- 
duals and groups ; towards midnight, 
a huge congregation of liisfoes,whicli 
comprehends numerous women and 
other members of the unrepresent- 
ed,” marchesto his corainittee-room, 
and demolishes every window; it 
dien swiftly proceeds to the house 
where he is quartered, and gliivers 
its windows in the same inidaner; 
next it subjects the dwellings of se- 
veral of his principal friends to the 
same work of destruction ; and then, 
grown wanton with success, it pours 
volleys of stones into every window, 
iudiscriinlnately, treating friend the 
same as enemy, for the mere fun 
of the matter. 

Ill the early partof the third day, the 
parties of the Whig and Ministerialist 
exchange much abuse, and not a few 
blows, as they pass each other ; they 
gradually arm themselves witli blud- 
geons, but no serious conflict takes 
place before the close of the poll. As 
the various detachments of the Whig 
voters are brought up, they are re- 
ceived with execrations: those of the 
“ Tliird Man” are welcomed with 
boundless rapture; the women round 
the huBtiugs and in every street look 
valorous, shake their hands at the vo- 
ters, and cry, “ Bring in the * Third 
Man !" — If you do not, you will never 
have another I” 

The poll clo^B^r the day, and it 
exlkibits a dou^ml' aspect to both 
the Ministerialist and the Whig ; the 


* To evade the law, candidates do not pay their voters and hired partisans until 
after the last day allowed by the House of Commons for receiving petitions against 
elections on the score of bribery. They too often make use of this to take intolerable 
credit. A niembet* will often forget to pay for years, nay, until the end of the Par- 
liament; and it Is to be su^iected, that the man payn rather to secure his re-election 
than to discharge the obligations of honesty. Instances are numerous enough in 
which he never pays, to tho fearful loss of the pure electors. The laws against bri- 
bery, then, merely have the effect of Miahling the candidate to make himself a rogue, 
and chi^Uie voter. 
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latter stands on it the lowest, but 
there is a sufficient number of un- 
polled votes to rive him the vic- 
tory, if they can be obtained ; these 
votes must decide the matter, there- 
fore a tremendous struggle must be 
made by both to obtain thorn. In 
the evening, the heads of both parties, 
some of them on horseback, attend- 
ed wldi vast mobs armed with staves 
and other weapons, parade the dif- 
ferent streets in quest of the uiipoll- 
ed. In a leading street, well calcu- 
lated for a field of battle, the two 
hostile bodioB.mcct ; and they cannot 
pass each other witliout a grand con- 
flirt. The pedestrians first involve 
themselves in murderous combat, 
and then the cavalry on each side 
furiously charges to aid them. A 
doughty merchant is knocked off his 
horse, and carried home insensible 
—the steed of a rich grocer, ivho is 
unskilled in the manageinoiit of such 
cattle, rears, and he drops to the dust 
to be trampled into a mass of bruises 
—the favourite mare of an alderman, 
not having been taught the art of war, 
fairly turns her tail on the business, 
Mllops home with her hatless, wig- 
less rider, and covers his reputation 
for prowess with grievous suspicion ; 
amidst the pedestrians, heads are 
broken h^ro, and legs there, and 
some two or tliree are" slain outright. 
At length the Wiiigs fly in all direc- 
tions, tiie combatants vanish^and the 
wounded and dead are removed. 

Would these men have fought with 
equal hatred and desperation against 
a foreign enemy of their country ? 
No. Would they have so fought for 
any real benefit to their country or 
themselves ? No. Would they have 
fought thus to return the most suit- 
able representative ? Impossible. 

On the next morning, the most 
strenuous exertions are used to gain 
the sagacious burgesses wlip have 
reserved their vptes for the top of 
the market. Tiie'' committee-men 
of the Whig ferret out one, but he 
is obstinate ; a kitten friska around 
them, and they offer L. 10 for it ; they 
are understood, but the sum is too 
small,— they rise to L. 15, and in con- 
sideration of their giving this money 
for his kitten, the immaculate bur- 
gess gives them his vote gratuitous- 
ly. They discover another, but he 
cannot bear the Whig; he has a bat- 
tered plaster bust of Bonaparte on 

VOLrStXiYXlb N<h t'hxx, 


his chimney-ipiece, which his wife 
bought when new for ninepeuce; 
they assail the woman, but she is at 
the first excessively unmanageable ; 
after prodigious entreaty, she con- 
sents to sell them the bust for LiSB, 
and to prevail on her husband to 
give them liis unbought vote. They 
ply otlicr burgesses in a^imilar man- 
ner. ^ » 

Yet th]i;.^Whig is an outrageous 
cltfunpion of purl^ of election ; his 
flags attest it m letters of gold. . He 
owed bis last election to such means; 
iievcrtlieless, in Parliament, on such 
questions as the East Retford one, 
his virtuous iiidignatiou against cor- 
rupt electors knew no limits. He 
and his Whig brethren knew they 
were indebted for their scats to tlie 
basest corruption ; still they labour- 
ed to strip ignorant burgesses of the 
franchise by wholesale, who would 
never have been bribed had it not 
been from their own seductions and 
temptations. 

In passing from voter to voter, gmii- 
od in this Vnaniier, the pai’ty of the 
Whig raises the shout — ^ Hurrali for 
Purity of Election !” 

Then the WJiig committee-men re- 
sort to compnlshm. They terrify 
tradesmen, tenants, and servants in- 
to the surrender of their^ votes by 
threats of the loss <»f business, di^:- 
charge, and dismissal. 

After gaining votes in this manner, 
they triumphantly cry — “Hurrah for 
lnde])endence and Freedom of Elec- 
tion !” 

The committee-men of the Minis- 
terialist vie with them in the use ef 
similai* means. 

While this is in execution, the la- 
dies are not idle. Lovely women, 
the members of haughty and opulent 
families, are seen humbly soliciting 
petty tradesmen and labourers. One 
beautiful creature, whose charms 
might subdue the most stubborn re- 
selution, and who might be thought 
incapable of ofleriug homage to man, 
is seen squeezing the greasy hand of 
a butcher. Another em^ys the 
witcheries of a tongue, which might 
be imagined unapt to a.rticulate other 
sounds than those of purity and. ti- 
midity, in uttering the filthy and in- 
sincere slsmg of party to a dustman. 

We pause from disgust, only add- 
ing, that tJie Wldg, after keeping *tli« 
poll open to the hist, and buying up 
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the outrvoterB at enormous cost, is 
thrown out. 

The members here are elected on 
no principle of public or local good. 
At tlie best, the one is sent to support 
Ministiy, and tlie other the Op- 
^Bition, in any thing however injuri- 
ous, merely because it is the Ministry 
or Opposition. To this, the interests 
of bolii the empire and the b<y:ough 
are made subservient. ^But with re- 
gard to one of them, he is really 
elected in utter COiktempt of wdiat 
Jie may do as a legislator, solely that 
the burgesses may extract corrupt 
private gain from the exercise of the 
iranchise. Both the members are 
grossly incomjietent in talent and 
Knowledge; and botli are opposed 
to the mass of the burgesses in es- 
sential principle, and supporters of 
the policy which is scourging the bo- 
rough as severely as the emjnre. 
Pledged to nothing save bondage to 
party and faction ; openly exeinpted 
from obedience to tbe sentiments of 


GflUy, in respect* of leading state 
questions, derive themselves of re»> 
presentatives, by causing them to 
neutralize each other. In so far as 
they return members of the same 
creed, they do it by accident, or on 
vicious grounds, consequentiy the 
members give no correct represent- 
ation of their seutimenV*. Such mem- 
bers, to a large extent, hold the majo* 
rity in the House of Commons ; and 
from Ihe reprehensible manner in 
which so many of them are chosen, 
they make this majority — that is, prac- 
tically make the House itself — in- 
competent and profligate ; instead of 
identifying this majorify, and thereby 
Parliament, with the national majo- 
rity, they place them in opposition. 

But are there no pledges exacted 
and given on great stale ques- 
tions y Tiiere are such, but in ge- 
neral, they are exacted and given, 
solely for tbe benefit of party and 
faction; if they can be used to in- 
flame anrl delude the electors to 


their constituents ; and convinced 
that such obedience will rather in- 
jure than benefit them at a future 
election, they act in Parliajmeiit as 
though they bad no constituents. 

This is a specimen of the best of 
the open boroughs. Of all free ones 
we will say general!)', 

1 . The more independent and in- 
telligent burgesses make no effort to 
obtain proper representatives. They 
leave all to chance ; if their old mem- 
bers be in the highest degree incom- 
petent, they return thenT again, un- 
less strangers make a voluntary offer; 
if these members resign, they remain 
passive, and retain any strangers w'ho 
mayspontaneously come in their way. 
They have it in their power to elect 
at least one townsman of excellent 
character and qualifications, but they 
will not attempt it. 

2. If the other burgesses endeavour 
to prevail on an individual to offer 
himself, they make character and 

ualifications secondary matters, 
'heir object is to serve tlieir party 
animosity and personal cupidity, re- 
gardless of what he may be, and do, 
in Parliament. 

3. Almost half their members 
must df necessity be incompetent, 
profligate men, from system on 
which the lower classes of the elec- 
tora vote. 

4. In so far as they each return « 

Mini^rialistand a\Yhig,theypract!- 


the guilty profit of the faction and 
the candidate, they are pompously 
put forward; if not, they are not 
mentioned. It is perceived that a 
certain set of candidates and their 
supporters maybe served by the cry 
of “ Cheap bread !” And it is there- 
fore raised; a pledge is demanded 
from the candidates that they will 
vote for the abolition of the corn law. 
What is the real character of this 
pledge Is it to bind them to act on 
the "qiiestioii according to fact and 
argument, the rights of one part of 
the community, and the weal of the 
whole? No. It is to bind them to 
do, in utter contempt of these things, 
what will rob, ruin, and starve half 
the population, to the unspeakable 
injury of the remainder. 

Another pledge is for the aboli- 
tion of Slavery in the West India Co- 
lonies. Do those who call for it un- 
derstand the quMiou ? They are ig- 
norant of it ill the last degree. Is it 
that the abolition may be accomplish- 
ed in the cautious, gradual manner 
called for even more by the interests 
of the slaves than by those of their 
proprietors *? No ; it is, that the aboli- 
tion may be made in mad disregard 
of fact and circumstance to tbe euin 
of both slaves and colonies, and the 
grievous loss of the empire. 

A third pledge is for the reduction 
of taxes. Does it mean that such 
reduction shall proceed <ni dispas- 
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eionate investigation, and be kept in 
harmony with public honesty and 
good ? No; its meaning is, that the 
candidates shall do, what can only 
be done through the robbery of the 
public creditor, and the sacrifice of 
public interest. 

These pledges, we say, are called 
for solely to^ inflame and delude the 
^orant for the benefit of party and 
faction ; and each involves the plun- 
der, ruin, and misery of a large part 
of the population, and die infliction 
of vast loss and evil on the empire 
in the aggregate ; each is calculated 
to swell the mass of bankruptcy and 
hunger, and destroy still farther the 
sources of national existence. Are 
they counterpoised by none of an 
opposite character ? Do not inde- 
pendence and patriotism meet them 
with others, adclressed to reason and 
integrity, and calculated to remove 
suffering, and restore prosperity? 

Agriculture, the Shipping, and 
other Interests, are enduring great 
loss and distress— Is no pledge de- 
manded on their behalf, of impartial 
enquiry touching cause and remedy? 

The West India Colonies are in ex- 
treme suffering, which injures greatly 
the community at home— Is no pledge 
coupled with the slavery one, that 
their condition shall be dispassion- 
ately examined in order to administer 
relief ? 

The revenue is sinking— Is no 
pledge called for of full enquiry into 
the causes ? 

A vast portion of the working 
classes are enduring bitter want and 
wretchedness, from inability to pro- 
cure a sufficiency of employment — 
Is no pledge here insisted on of ho- 
nest enquiry and remedy ? 

Another vast portion of these class- 
es are enduring such want and wretch- 
edness, because the extreme of toil 
will not enable thw to earn a suffi- 
ciency of necessams— Is no pledge 
of enquiry and remedy here oe- 
manded ? 

The community generally is over- 
whelmed with grievous loss and dis- 
tress — Is no pledge rigorously exact- 
ed here of searching investigation and 
ad^uate remedy f 

'Aese questions must be answered 
in the negative; party and faction 
have their pledge-grinders, but not 
the empire. Pledges abound to de- 
ludoi but not to instnict«-^to destroy, 


but not to save—* to take away bread, 
but not to bestow it— to overthrow 
the empire, but not to give it pros- 
perity and happiness. The pledges 
imposed on the members are con- 
fined to the production of confiscation, 
beggary, hunger, nakedness, igno- 
rance, barbarism, misei^, crime, and 
public ruin. Were the Counter ones 
we have 'named proposed, all sides, 
and especially those the most likely 
to benefit from them, would hoot and 

Shall we^be silent touching tf^ 
elections of Scotland, which are fa- 
shioned and restricted in so exqui- 
site a manner, that even party can 
raise no promising contest in them, 
fitness of candidate cannot force it- 
self into their notice, and almost 
every elector can, directly or indi- 
rectly, find a market for his vote with 
the Ministry ? Shame on the rulers 
who buy Scotch burghs by whole- 
sale, and then disfram^ise and inflict 
corporeal punishment on the poor 
English burgess for receiving a few 
pounds for Ins plumper ! If Mr Hume 
may be believed, independence and 
patriotism can only reach the odd five 
of the forty-five members; and if 
history may be looked at, talent and 
eloquence are kept in hopeless ex- 
clusion from th(^ whole forty-five. 
On any question which is purely 
Scottish, and which frets the spirit 
of nationality in Scotland, they may 
shew tongue and mettle ; but in re- 
gard to itnglish questions, or those 
which belong to the empire gene- 
rally, eight-ninths of them are the 
menials of government, and are sepa- 
rated from public feeling and interest. 

And must we not speak of the Irish 
elections ? Here we have, in proud 
contrast, sturdy freedom and inde- 
pendence in the elector; so fiercely 
independent is the latter, that he even 
spurns from him tlie fetters of hie 
landlord. What aie the fruits? In 
Ireland, above all other parts of the 
United Kingdom, the elector needs 
wise legislation to improve his con- 
dition ; here we have want, wretch- 
edness, barbarism, and evil habits 
almost without parallel, and which 
wholesome laws alone can remove ; 
to the gifted legislator, here is the 
field which abounds beyond all others 
ill legitimate employment for ti^t 
and eloquence. Surely, then, the 
electors can only be appealed to on 
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grounds purely national — can only be 
won by professions to labour ration- 
ally and zealously for the bettering 
of their circumstances. Alas ! woe to 
the candidate who may try to ^ain a 
seat from them on such grounds and 
. professions I Here are the grand par- 
ties of Protestant and Catholic ; to 
gather what may escape them, we 
have the grand ones of the Aristo- 
cracy and the Independents; and to 
prevent any gleanings, we have the 
grand ones ot the landlords, and the 
combined dein^ogucs and ('atholic 
Priesthood. Or course, we ha\ e no 
real Irish party — no party for giving 
food and raiment, competence |uid 
prosperity, to the electors ; there is 
not refuse left to forni even the sem- 
blance of such a party. 

The elections are naturally furi- 
ously contested ; the “ mad blood,** 
as O’Connell calls it, of the electors, 
makes them a matter of bludgeon- 
Avork, — a Avar of physical strength, 
Avhich must be decided by Avounds 
and slaughter, as Avell as votes. The 
contests turn on the efforts of the Pro- 
testants and Catholics, the landlords 
and tenants, the general aristocracy, 
and the combined demagogues and 
priests, to triumph over "each other, 
merely to return members of the same 
gener^ creed, and equally regardless 
of Ireland’s weal. The canaidate of 
th*e Protestants, or the landlords, dif- 
fers not in general from the one of 
the Catholics, or the peasantry ; both 
will act alike in Parliament. To elect 
practically the same men — the same 
foes and betrayers— Protestants and 
Catholics tear each other to pieces ; 
tenants provoke the iron grasp of the 
law, expulsion from home, and the 
most hopeless ruin, and the people 
maim and murder each other. On 
the hustings, the candidates ^cai'cely 
profess to aiffer beyond the senseless 
animosities of their parties ; and in 
Parliament, they form one harmoni- 
ous whole, bartering Ireland, and 
every thing else, to the Ministry, for 
the means of gorging their extrava- 
gance and licentiousness. 

The doctrine is threadbare enough 
that extremes meet. The extreme 
of restriction in Scotland, and that 
oi freedom in Ireland, return mem- 
bers of ths same character. The 
members Jicre do not neutralize each 
otlier ^rnoht all stand on one side 
10 l>5»ar dotvn the few exceptions oti 


the other : But what are those who 
tlius contribute so powerfully to form 
the majority of the House of Com- 
mons ? They are menials of the Mi- 
nistry — ^men Avho in general never 
look at public interest, national sen- 
timent, or any thing save the Mini- 
ster’s will, from sordid selfishness. 

Let us noAv look at ^he composi- 
tion of tlie Ncav House of Commons. 
In the first place, Ave have the two 
grand parties of the Ministerialists 
and the Whigs : the representatives 
Avho form them are elected on the 
principle of obeying their lenders 
only, in utter contempt of the Aveal 
and voice of the communitv; the 
personal interests of these leaders 
perpetually clash with those of the 
empire. The parties, to a great ex- 
tent, neutralize each other; therefore, 
Avhen they do not act to produce evil, 
the representatives they consist of 
are virtually nominal ones, who de- 
prive their constituents of the elec- 
tive franchise. 

Next, we have the meinbors re- 
turned by tlie East and West India 
bodies, and similar corporations ; 
they, of course, are the instruments 
of these bodies, and have nothing to 
do Avith public interests and feelings. 

Then Ave have the independent 
members. The system on Avhich they 
are elected prohibits them, in a large 
degree, from being other than imbe- 
cile and ignorant, profligate and re- 
gardless of the country. Some of 
them buy their seats for corrupt nur- 
])oses, and others are returued by 
the most cori*upt means. 

Looking at the balance between 
the tAvo grand parties which practi- 
cally forms the House of Commons, 
Ave find that it is composed, 1. Of 
English members Avho have been 
elected Avithout regard to fitness, 
who are above the influence of their 
constituents, AAdiq are incapable and 
Avithout principle, and Avho, if they 
have any bonds imposed on them in 
the shape of creed and pledge, have 
only such as will bind them to the 
production of evil. 2. Of Scotch 
members who cannot be reached by 
public feeling, and who have been 
elected to be the Ministry’s merce- 
naries. And 3. Of Irish men(ifl>er8 
Avho are regardless of constituents, 
and make themselves such merce*- 
naries from corrupt motives. This 
l>alf»nce comprehends a sprinkling 
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of able, patriotic n^in ; but they arc 
in a ininority, and powerless. It 
consists J)rincipally of siicli Scotch 
and Irish menioers as we liave de- 
scribed, and, of course, they really 
form the House of ( 'ominous. For 
some time, the ICnglish menibtTs, as 
a wdiole, have been in the minority; 
and these Scotch and Irish ones have 
held the majority and ruled the em- 
pire. 

No one can feel surprised if such 
a House of Commons do not work 
well ; on the contrary, sensible people 
may exclaim — How can it be pre- 
vented from destroying the empire? 
W e can only return this aiisw^er — It 
is N(» prp\ented by the tender mer- 
cies of the Ministerial and Whig lead- 
ers. If they become savage, they can 
cause it to devour the community ; 
if they in late yocars had wdshed it to 
^weep away laws and institutions, 
prosjierity and happiness, property, 
bread, clothes, and sludter, with infi- 
nitely more rapidity than it did, it 
would ha\e been their instrument. 

Now comes an admirabb* part of 
the matter. The new House of Com- 
mons assembles, and lo ! tbe worthy 
electors are horror-struck at its con- 
duct ; they cannot sufficiently marvel 
at its ignorance and incapacity, its 
(‘orruption and profligacy, its destitu- 
tion of sympathy with public feeling, 
and its abandoned scorn of the public 
voice. They complain, and it laughs 
at them ; they petition, and it covers 
them with insult. They get mighti- 
ly angered, and miake a display of 
virtuous, patriotic words, quite en- 
chanting. 'J'lu* men who will not 
make the smallest I'fl’ort to obtain 

Q >er representatives — those? w'ho 
support none but servile tools of 
party — tliose who compel their de- 
pendents to vote for such tools— 
tiiose who sup])ortitlie brainless, pro- 
fligate candidate against the wise and 
virtuous one— those who bind tlieir 


candidates to strip them of their pos- 
sessions — the dollivho votes for the 
“ Third Man,” no matter what he 
may he — the knave who uses tbe 
franchise only to extracti^ ^eatest 
portion of criminal it — and 

the traitors who s3l tn^jftlpaelvcs in 
the lump, like a drove of cattle, to the 
high(?st bidder — all harmoniously join 
ill vituperating the House, and call- 
mg for its Radical Reform. 

Let Parliament be dissolved, and 
these fine, free, independent, and pa- 
triotic electors will all act precisely 
ill the same manner at the election. 

Remedy ! — yes, for the sake of hu- 
man nature, let it be gi-anted ! Re- 
form — Radical Reform ! — yes, for 
the salvation of our beloved country, 
let it be no longer delayed. But 
what Radical Reform ? That of the 
electors — the Radical Reformers. 
Without this, the House of Commons, 
however it may be changed, will not 
be reformed. What — smite the cor- 
rupt boroiighmonger, and spare the 
more corrupt supporter of the “ Third 
Man ?” — remove the iinimrities and 
criminalities of the close borough, 
and preserve the greater impurities 
and criminalities of the open one ? 
Away with the folly ! and let us hear 
something befitting statesmen to ut- 
ter. Ciive us intelligent, virtuous, 
independent, patriotic electors; and 
wc shall find in them a House of 
(bmmoiisof similar character. They 
will reform the House, not only in 
eflect, but iii construction ; they will 
w’^ork the mirach» of compelling it to 
reform itself. If this be denial us, 
wc must make the best of a bad mat- 
ter, and exclaim in the d(?lirious mer- 
riment of a General Election — I/ur~ 
rah ! for a House of Commons inca- 
pable and corrujH ; severed from the 
feelimjs of the community, and con- 
temptuousltf hostile to its prayers /— 
Hurrah ! for the fall of the Bri« 

T15I1 EMPIRE ! 
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THE REGilTTA* 

1 . 

Ho ! hearty Steeple-chasers* 

Hoi gallants of the Turf ; 

Come* see our Ocean-racers* 

Our leapers of the surf I— 

See the foil’d waves split and blazing* 
Round our bows untired and free*— 
Leave your wearied steeds a-grazing* 
And come with us to Sea. 


II. 

Ho ! Sporters of the Fancy, 

Leave — leave your bloody cheer* 
Your ring’s compass unchancy* 

For that we’re boxing here : 

Our Sea-champion, you’ll find her 
Crossbuttocking the wave ; 

The wave will rise behind her, 

Nor feel the fall she gave* 

III* 

Blythe Brethren of the Angle* 

Leave trouting-pools* and come 
Where slioals, like rainbows, spangle 
The whale’s and craken’s home. 
Leave silken tackle tender* 

And rushlike rod* so fine,— 

Come feel a shoulder-bender* 

Tug at a ten-hook line ! 

IV. 

Leave* Bucks* your dainty dresses, 
Uncurl your hair again ; 

Or bring your woman’s tresses— 
Our spray will make you men I 
Come — leave that trick of toilet* 

The glove, upon the strand* 

Our taiT’d tackle would soil it— 
Come — men in heart and hand I 

V. 

Leave* Scholar* in thy study* 

The Ithacan to sail* 

The type-storm ne’er will ruddy, 
Like our breeze, thy cheek so pale. 
Leave — ^Doctors of Divinity, 

Leave— Doctors of tlie Law— 

The land a day in unity— ; 

Split seas instead of straws ! 

VI. 

But whetlier Scholars zealous, 

Or Bucks* or Bloods* ye be* 

Leave— all who are Good Fellows— 

No jot of jollity I 

For wit, like wine-cups flowing* 

And manly mirth and glee* 

Set life at ten knots going— 

Then come with us to Sea ! 

Belfast, llth June, 1830. 
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WILD-FOWL SHOOTIHO. 


K Pleasure in the way we like it— 
is a toast or prayer of an ancient 
tJate. Now, what think ye, most 
comfortable of subscribers, of being 
posted, for h*ours, by the side of a 
river, or Mchored, half a night, among 
the chilling winds in a creek, watch- 
ing for wild-fowl, perhaps up to the 
knees, or even elbows, in Hludgc,mud, 
and mire, or lying diffused thereon, 
motionless as a dead body left by the 
ebbing tide ? The bare idea makes 
you shiver ns you are voluptuously 
lolling all your lazy length on a sofa, 
imbedded in cushions, tvith Maga on 
your bosom. Yet such spirits as Co- 
lonel Hawker and Christopher North 
pursue such pastime with a passion 
that transcends that of the honey- 
moon. Cold ! What the deuce can 
make a man cold who is in moment- 
ary expectation of a flight of wild- 
geese or swans wheeling over his 
head in the darkri(‘ss, ana then set- 
tling on a shoal within shot, some 
thousand strong ? Not all the sleet 
that ever storrn-driveri bashed into 
a human face ; not all the frost that 
ever transformed human whiskers 
into icicles; not all the winds that 
ever searched, not all the rains that 
ever soaked, can, in such a condition, 
chill a true sportsman's blood ! There 
is a fire in liis Jieart, and a fire in 
his brain — the two principal rooms 
in the Palace of the Soul. Hope, the 
instant the flame flags, flings in fresh 
fuel, and Desire 8 >veeps away the 
ashes. 

But think not from this, that when 
shooting wild-fowl by night, either 
Colonel llaw'ker or We are stark- 
naked, or even thinly chad. The re- 
verse is the truth. It w'ould do your 
heart good to see our water-boots. 
Placed beside them, the jack-boots 
of a French postilion would seem 
mere shadows — absolute spectres — 
wraiths. The Colonel purchases his— 
60 do we after his example — ready 
made from Mr Cox in Poole, whose 
principal business is exportation of 
them to Ncwibundland. Not that Mr 
Short of East Yarmouth is not also a 
miraculous water-bootmaker. Some 
of the fen sportsmen indeed call him 
the " Emperor of the bootmakers.” 
But we glory in Cox. So far from be- 
ing hard to the feet— or heavy— why, 


they are the softest possible wear, 
and are very light. They come al- 
most as far above our kiiees as our 
fork will admit; and may well 
wonder, with Colonel Hawker, at the 
Ignorance or infatuation of crack 
coachmen and guards, who in rain 
and snow are never seen in Coxes 
or Shorts, and consequently are all 
cut olF in the prime of life, , 

“ Some sleeping kill'd—. 

All murder’d ! ’ 

For these life-preservers various 
dressings are recommended, though 
perhaps, as the Colonel says, any 
grease may answer. But the first 
and most effectual application should 
be tar, tallow', and bees’ wax melted, 
(not too w'arm — not too w'arm, mind 
ye,) and then poiiied into the hoots, 
wiiicb, after having had this compo- 
sition shaken into every part of them, 
should he hung up to let it run out. 
By this dressing, and the sacrifice (not 
ruinous to a man of moderate means) 
of the lirst pair of stockings that fol- 
low's it, yon, at least we, niay w'alk in 
any river or sea with more comfort 
than a Bond Street lounger — in the 
articles he supposes and calls hoots— 
could cross i1j(‘ street after a shower 
sufficient to lay the dust. But sup- 
pose your heel should get galled ? 
Then, beware of the surgeon’s dia- 
chylon-plaster. In cold w'eatlier it 
curls up, and torments you so much 
in walking, that you soon become 
lame again, and then wish the doctor 
at Jericho. Go, then — we beseech 
you with Colonel Hawker — to God- 
frey’s, or some other first-rate chemist, 
in order to get the sticking-plaster in 

E erfectioii, as many a one, besides 
Editors, has poisoned his heels from 
w'aiit of a genuine article, and been 
forced to give up his work. Mind- 
let the i)la 8 ter — before application— 
for a moment be heated by the fire 
as w'ell as wetted — and then— pro- 
vided it has been stamped by awad- 
ding-punch — and that, when on and 
dry, you put over it a little cold 
cream, or any kind of grease— it will 
stick as fast, or faster than your own 
Bkin, and adhere to your heels when 
perhaps they have been deserted by all 
the whole world. Water-boots mvist 
always be worn— mind that— with an 
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extra pair of coarse yai*ii stockings 
— and in very cold nights — -instead of 
them, witli thickest wads — over un- 
derstockings of the wannest (juality 
-Tfiuch as Saiiqubar hose — which the 
Colonel purchases from Mr Otley in 
Sidney’s Alley. Over our boots we 
draw a pair of short, loose sailcloth 
trowsers — or if die thermometer be 
about Zero — of Flushing coating. 
We judge it needless to hint that we 
had previously cased our thighs in 
stout fl^nel-drawers, and that never 
but once in our lives — and the effect 
had nearly been fatal — did we omit 
the more than ceremony of pulling 
on a pair of the strongest breeches. 
With regard to farther covering for 
the body, over iiaiincl and linen shirts 
— could he ensure not getting wet— 
the Colonel would prefer leather. 
But taking all weathers, a shag 
waistcoat — shag both before and be- 
hind — is best. Under this waistcoat 
should be worn a Flushing-frock, 
and over it a short jacket, of cither 
drab-cloth or swanskin. Mr Lloyd, 
13, Old Bond street, has invented an 
excellent, though simphs di^feiider 
for tlie chest, which he calls an An- 
glesey; and alarge shawl handkerchief 
should be worn over the collar. A 
pair of worsted w^risthands, sold by 
the name of niuffaties, should be 
worn with cloth gloves; and over 
gloves and all, a large and long pair 
of double swanskin cuff's, which are 
as warm as any muff, and may be 
drawn or shook off in au instant, when 
you want your right hand for the 
trigger. Now for our Surtout, by 
way of Dreadnought. It is made from 
a recipe given us by the Colonel, 
who rjglitly conceives it may be of 
great service to every class of the 
community, except tailors who might 
lose business by it, and their satel- 
lites the dandies, who would faint at 
the sight of it. Colonel Haw^ker no- 
bly acknowledges that he was not 
the inventor of this Dreadnought. 
He got the recipe at Waterton, in 
Norfolk, from the factotum of all 
the wet-work, one Larry Rogers, 
who calls it his “ SoiC •wester In 
this dress — witli water-boots and 
over-alls, every thing but a man’s 
eyes, which t 
marks be may 
and his moutl 

* ana 


may fortify at Messrs Fribui’g’s, is 
as independent of rain as a Charley 
in his watch-box. Only think of it 
— it is so light and convenient for the 
arms, that you may walk, ride, run, 
or take any exercise whatever, with- 
out being heated as with other sur- 
touts. But you will sfty— Pray de- 
scribe this “ Larry Rogers’ Sou’-west- 
er !” Be patient. Well, then, it is 
a loose over-all frock-coat of Russia- 
duck — with a hood or cap with a flap 
behind, like that of a coalheaver. 
Into the outside of the whole appa- 
rel is well worked with a clean paint- 
brush, the first coating of two quarts 
and a half of linseed oil, boiled down 
from three quarts in about three 
liours. Haviiigdried the dreadnought 
ill the air every dry day for a fort- 
night, Joliii gives it a second coating ; 
so that now, if held up, it W'ould hold 
gallons of water, like a pail with- 
out a flaw. This garment, C^olonel 
Hawker says — for we never used 
ours in tliat capacity — if made dou- 
ble-breasted, with buttons only on 
the rig/it side, and none on the 
sleeves, which slioulfl be sewn close, 
is, without exception, the best he 
ever used for throwing a casting-net. 
The man — Lord Wellington except- 
ed — who walks with an umbrella un- 
der his arm, or over his head, through 
the streets of a populous city, is a 
monster not fit to live ; but a large 
old umbrella, fitted up with brown 
oiled holland, is the greatest possible 
comfort and shelter to men in a punt. 
Moreover, it makes a capital mizen- 
sail when going before the wind, and 
is a complete shield to you and your 
man from the shaking of a wet dog. 
The man, therefore, wlio, in sudi 
cu'cum stances, does not use one, is not 
fit to die. — We had almost forgot our 
cap. It is of the same swanskin aa 
our jacket, and under it we wear a 
Welsh wig. There we are in your 
mind’s eye — and do not you think. 
Christoplier North must stand in this 
rig, to John Watson Gordon, for 
next Exhibition of the Scottish Aca< 
demy ? 

Colonel Hawker is one of tlie best 
shots in England, and his Instruc- 
tions to Sportsmen,* the very best 
have on the subject. It has 
ugh many editions, and will 
'h many more ; nor can we 

nees| A inu 
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Rupi)OBO the time when k Hhall be 
superseded by a superior work. It 
is rich in tiie fruits of long experi- 
ence ; and tlie Colonel perspicuously 
expresses his practice, with a dis- 
dain of all parade, rigmarole, quack- 
ery, or exaggeration. It would be 
impossible regularly to review a vo- 
lume so full of minute details; but 
we shall scdect a few sections which 
may be made not a little int.eresting, 
we think, even to such of our read- 
ers as never let off a gun in their 
lives — even to our fair readers, who 
are prohibited by their sex from a 
knowledge of the diflerence between 
powder and shot. We have often 
observed that females are as much 
alarmed at the sight of a shot-belt as 
at that of a powder-flask. A mus- 
ket ball lying far from the fire, some 
few of them can regard with tolerable 
composure; but No. 7 they expect 
to explode like nitre if they but 
ttoucb it Avith the. lustre of ibeir 
eyes. Yet even tliey may read Avitli 
iuterost a descriittioii of “ Wild-Fotvl 
Sliootinir,” abridged by Kit from 
the Colonel. F(»rinal extracts in 
small type are cumbrous in a com- 
position of moderate length, and 
break the clinrin of continuity ; so, 
as is our use and wont with able> 
writers, like Lloyd and Hawker, Ave 
shall lielp ourselves to all the best 
things, and by breathing through the 
whole something of our OAVii spirit 
and spcerli, probably jiroduce a very 
superior article. 

The Coloncd laughs, like an old 
soldier, at the want of gumption ex- 
hibited by most persons Avho are de- 
sirous of slap-banging at wild-fowl. 
They usually drive to an inn on the 
coast, and call the AA^aiter, \Adio re- 
commends an honest boatman, for 
Avhoin Boots is instantly dispatch- 
ed. On his arrival, bein]^ as much 
distinguished for sharp-sightedness 
«s for integrity, he sees your fcA'er- 
ish anxiety to bo oft', and screws you 
up to the highest sticking-place of 
price. He shews you thousands of 
birds, all jabbling, and dabbling, and 
paddling UAvay in places where he 
well knoAvs no boat built by man, or 
devil eitlier, can ever got at them; 
that your reputation as a fowler may, 
on your retum to Boniface’s, burn 
bright, he accommodates you witli a 
few of his own killing, the day, or 
perhaps tbe wevk htfwe, charging a 


teal at a goose, a goose at a swan, 
and a sAvan at a respectable deposit 
in the bank-^-and to-day ends witli 
your having bagged perhaps a cou- 
ple of gulls, eadi nearly as large as 
yourself, and to-morrow begins with 
your BomeAvhat sulkily discharging 
a ten-pound bill. Gentlemen-shoot- 
ors, too, are generally averse to get 
covered all over with mud and mire 
— ^iiay often Avill not go low enough 
for fear of dirtying their knees, and 
trust too much to their crack shoot- 
ing at long distances — while your 
rustic red-rcaver, whose knees are 
barkened with sludge from January 
to December, crawls close upon the 
birds like a serpent. 

The least scientific sort of wild-foAvl 
shoot i ng is cal led "Fli a ii t-s ii ooting 
Most Avild-fowl keep constantly pass- 
ing ill small “ trips" about the dusk of 
the evening; and after having collect- 
ed ill the night, they return in a few 
large flocks at or before the daAvn of 
morning. Wait for them, then, judici- 
ously, and even Avith a small gun you 
may sometimes commit great slaugli- 
ter. Be motionless as a mummy, and 
ill dress a Quaker, and stand in am- 
biisli, by bank or tree. Thus situa- 
ted, you will bi‘ able, says the Colo- 
nel, — (ah ! how often have we done so, 
half a century ago)— to distinguish 
the different sorts, Jong before they 
come Avitlnn shot, and be struck with 
the wild retirement of the scene. You 
Avill note the Avhistle which announ- 
ces tlie a])proach of thcAvidgeou— the 
similitude to a storm of the rapid- 
flyiiigduii-birds — the shrill-sounaing 
pinions of the wild-ducks— and the 
mournful notes of the ])lover, Avith 
the roar of a bursting surge, and dis- 
cordant screams of sea-foAvl. If you 
liave any imagination in you at all, 
you cannot but be nfl’ected, e\’en po- 
etically, in such an ambush ; but 
poetry changes into fine, free, bold, 
and sonorous prose, when, on some 
boisterous night, beating up against 
the wind, and tliereby obliged to 
keep in a croAvd, a flight conies low 
on, right over your ambush ! You 
may Iheii ke^ tAvo guns going foslmr 
than yourself and servant can load 
them, and, Avhile loading, never look 
up, for the birds are there, and look- 
ing up only serve to put your 
honour mto a flurry. But, should 
the weather be clear, and the birds 
coipe in high, tihen conceal yourself 
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macauoe between die banks of some 
small creek, for they will lower their 
flight on reacliing^ tlie mud, and 
probably give you as many fair shots 
as you ran lire during the aiTival, 
which may continue about half an 
hour. TJie flight proceeds over the 
fire, for on such occasions wild-fowl 
do not understand the maniruvre of 
a retreat. We daresay this mistaken 
advance is generally as conducive to 
safety as a retrograde movement 
could be under a very Massena. 

Wild-fowl sliooting is no joke, 
let us tell you, in a Hampshire 
LAUNCHING-PUNT.” Tliougli vcry loiig, 
that punt is so light and narrow as 
just to hold one ])evson, with a gun of 
about seventy pounds weight, six feet 
long in the barrel, fixed on a swivel, 
and resting in the prow. You row 
with your back to the gun till you 
see the fowl, then turn round on 
your face, and work along either 
with a loaded stick or witli two pad- 
dles. For tliis sport, the primes! place 
perhaps in all the world, is the vast 
tract of Ooze, near Lymingtoii. As 
soon as the widgeons ai*e pitched, or 
settled, then off"^ the regular fowlers 
set, in tarpaulin dresses, black as so 
many chimney-sweeps, crawling on 
their knees, and shoving their punt 
before them along the mud. No mat- 
ter wiiether light or dark — birds few 
or many — bang goes the gun — they 
pick up the dead — and off again, tra- 
velling in this way all night along the 
mud, and rowing across tliccreel^s, si- 
milar to the march of an army of coots. 
This is the most laborious and the 
mostfilthy work in all the department 
of wild-fowd shooting; and breaks the 
haunt of the birds, without yielding 
suitable returns. A family, who arc 
by far the best launchers in Hamp« 
shire, have been reduced, the Colonel 
tells us, to absolute distress for a live- 
lihood. It is also pursued in perpe- 
tual peril. Even when firing from the 
dry mud, it is dangerous to the men, 
whose bad big guns often burst; and 
their punts are so crank, that they 
not unfrequently upset. Sometimes, 
too, the men ai-e overtaken by a quick 
flood-tide, and drowned. There is 
another contrivance for traversiiigthe 
a|Mee — simply a slight board with 
sides, somewhat in shap^, like the 
fore-end of a Hampshire punt sawed 
0 ff,and a tail-board or bench put across 

H. The gunner first lays his Wd-gun 


into this ^'mud-boati,’* and then kaeeU 
ing on tlie bench witli one knee, he 
kicks along witli the other leg, and 
advances with a rapidity incredible ; 
and when that leg is tired, he changes 
il^ and away as before. Having got 
pretty near his birds, he lies down in 
his mud-boat, in which, if the mud 
be soft, he can work along with bis 
feet ; but if it be bard, he must ‘hold 
on,” and shove this kind of sledge 
before him with severest toil. He 
lies close on his chest to fire, and 
has a stock cut away at the but, 
which is filled with horse hair. This 
so much eases the recoil from his 
collar-bone, that unless in a short 
unt, udiere guns are apt to strike 
arder, he can fire half-a-pound of 
shot at a time. “ Although,” says Co- 
lonel HawhoA', “ 1 cannot suppose that 
the generality of sportsmen w'ould 
ever think of adopting this method, 
yet I have given directions for it, 
because 1 am fond of any thing ori- 
ginal.” He illustrates it by a striking 
plate — for the Colonel draws spirit- 
edly, and bis sketches are well en- 
graved on steel by H. Adlai^d. 

The Poole canoe, again, is quite a 
different sort of concern, being sharp 
at both ends like a (jireenland whale- 
boat, and drawing only two or tliree 
inches of winter, and so light as some- 
times to weigh only about (iU pounds. 
In this shallop you sit dowm on some 
straw or rushes, with your gun by 
your side, and a small Newfoundland 
dog in the stern. You keep rowing 
about till you see or bear a flock of 
wild-fowl on the mud; then in with 
oai-s, out with your stick or gunning* 
spread, with wliich you push along, 
completely hid by the mud-banks 
which stand above the little channels. 
Having come within reach, you either 
get aground at the side of the creek, 
or you steady your canoe by forcing 
each oar from betw^een the thowls 
into the mud, otherwise the recoil of 
the gun will set her rocking, and you 
may be tilted out. Having made all 
fast^up and fire ; if by day or moon- 
light, and the birds close, then di- 
rectly at them ; and if beyond forty 
yards, at their heads; in starlight, take 
your aim just on the top of the nar« 
row black line, in which nirds always 
appear to one who is low down; 
and should it be so dark that you 
cannot see your gun, present, as you 
think, about afoot over themi or you 
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will most likely shoot a foot un* 
der them, and wound the mud. If 
successful, youi’ ears will be regaled 
with the music of your cripples beat- 
ing on the mud, before your dazzled 
eyes can perceive their gambols. 
Your man then puts on his mud- 
boards, taking Ihe setting pole to sup- 
port him, and assists tlie dog in col- 
lecting the killed and wounded. The 
gunner generally calculates on bring- 
ing home the half only of what he 
shoots— his winged birds, cnlled crip- 
ples, often escaping, and those which 
fall out of boards, called droppers, 
being all lost. Within these very few 
years, however, Poole Harbour, as 
well as almost every other part of 
the English c'oast, has been ruined 
for all the poor hand-gunners, by the 
introduction of imntrguns, tliat carry 
from one to nearly two jiounds of 
shot. The gunner's principal enemy 
is the curlew, which watchful senti- 
nel often springs up from the edges 
of the creeks, and alarms a bank of 
binls. 

The Colonel enters with great zest 
into his chapter of “ General instruc- 
tions for sea-coast wild-fowl shooting 
WHEN AFLOAT.’* For it is extremely 
rare, he observes, that one meets a 
gentleman who can, or a professional 
gunner who will, give any information 
on the subject. The art is tlierefore 
the least understood of any sport in 
existence. No man who had a large 
gun, and could earn live pounds in a 
day or night, would be bored with a 

f ^entlemaii for the sake of his five shil- 
ings, and, therefore, the only man 
likely to be hired at a good lime for 
this sport, is some boatman who has 
little to recommend him beyond a 
local knowledge of the harbour, and 
who therefore requires some one to 
direct him how to manueuvre tlie 
birds. 

The best time for this sport with a 
canoe and shoulder gun, provided it 
be low water or half eob, while you arc 
hid in^ the creeks, is a clear, frosty, 
moonlight niglit, when the wind hap- 
pens to blow towards you as you face 
Ihe moon. For the sense of smelling 
in wild-fowl is most acute, and they 
have also a good eye in their heads. 
At such times, being on the shining 
mud-banks, they appear (|uite black, 
idl but the old cock widgeons, on die 
wings of which you may often see the 
white, as they all walk about beyond 
gm nmge. Much» howeyer, may bo 


done without ft bright moon, uay, the 
old Poole menj among whom there 
were formerly some of the best should 
der gunners in the kingdom, prefer 
but little moon even for the mud. By 
constant habit, they can easily distin- 
guish the black phalanx of widgeons 
from the shades on the places they 
frequent, and particularly if feeding 
among puddles which have been left 
by tlie tide. Your first concern is to 
ascertain that the black patch seen is 
a fiock of birds, and that you will do 
by observing the occasional change 
of feature in the outside of it. This 
requires a practised eye, for the fluc- 
tuations in the form of the feeding 
mass, though frequent, indeed almost 
couKtant, is gradual and slight, and it 
was long before we could so depend 
upon our eyes as to feel justified in 
letting fly. The next lesson to learn 
is, not to be deceived as you approach, 
by their euormous masses and tre- 
mendous noise, into a belief that they 
are nearer than they really arc, and 
thus be tempted to Are out of shot* 
Thirdly, be not too eager in collect- 
ing your dead birds ; for often, in 
bai'd weather, the flock will again 
pitch down among the killed and 
wounded, particularly if some of the 
younger birds have been winged, 
which have not the cunning, like the 
old ones, to make off for a creek. 

Night shooting, of late years, has 
chiefly been among the widgeon ; for 
the geese seldom venture much in 
harbour by night, while the greater 
part of the ducks, teal, dun-birds, and 
” the rest,” repair inland to the ponds 
and fresh springs, unless driven to 
the salt feeding gi’ouiid by severe 
frost. A company of widgeons, when 
first collecting, may be heard at an 
immense distance, by the whistling 
of the cocks and the imrring of the 
hens; but when they are quietly 
settled, and busy at feed, you some- 
times can hear only the motion of 
their bills, which is similar toehat of 
tame ducks. As they feed in thou- 
sands, the squatter-squatter makes 
mud-music delightful to the sports* 
man’s ear. There, unless disturb- 
ed, they will remain as long as tiie 
tide allows them a place to stand 
on; and, as the mud begins to dis- 
appear, they will concentrate them- 
selves on the last uncovered stmt^ 
where, as soon as the water begins, 
in eunneFs phrase, to whiten the 
raet multitudes ure eeen lite- 
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rally wedged together, and then so 
loath ai*e they to fly, their greed and 
gluttony being at the lieight of their 
enjoyment, that they will seldom stir 
till the water actually sets them 
afloat. Now is your time! The 
unsuspecting mass of fowl appears, 
as you approach, like the indistinct 
view of an island. It grows blacker 
and blacker, till you sec it is made 
of birds. Now comes the critical 
moment ! Perhaps, unless you have 
“ a good loom,” that is, high black 
land to advance from, the moon sud- 
denly comes forth too bright, and 
must give you pause. Perhaps some 
straggling bird gives the alarm, or 
some senseless goose of a man ruins 
all by firing a shot. Then, like a roar 
of thunder, uprises the close congre- 
gation of wings, and off to the open 
sea. How the human soul can out- 
live such an agony we know not; 
hut in one case we believe Ave Avere 
finally restored to our senses, from 
a state of distraction bordering on 
insaJiity, partly by the influence of 
religion, and partly by a determina- 
tion to shoot the fool, knave, thief, 
robber, villain, AAdiose fire, like a 

r rk falling on a barrel of gunpow- 
, set the liAdng lump into explo- 
sion, Avhile, at that moment, the whole 
earth seemed to us oA'erAvhelmed 
with disappointment and despair, 
deprived of all that made this life 
worth the love and longing of an im- 
mortal spirit. But the darkness of 
the night, and the sinner’s c<insciouH 
guilt, that kept his canoe motionless 
in the mud, unfortunately interposed 
between us and the performance of 
justifiable homicide. But if all go 
well, — ^ye gods, what joy ! You and 
your boatman open your masked 
battery upon their black columns, 
and by first cutting a lane through 
them Avith a pound of the smallest 
duck shot, and then each of you dis- 
charging a large duck-gun, you may 
possiUy secure a hundred widgeon^ 
as fast as yourselves and dog can 
collect tliem on flood or mud. Co- 
lonel Hawker’s man, James Read, 
on one occasion, with a common 
shoulder gun that carried only five 
ounces of shot, getting almost aboard 
of them before he let drive, out of 
thirty birds closely wedged together, 
killed and fairly bagged twenty. But 
now comes, if you be not cool, a 
chance of your being drowned, or at 
4cft9t i9u{rof4tted< Many Uvestove 


been lost by hoik persons in the boat 
having quitted it at the same time tq^ 
take prisoners. It may drift aAvay, 
and leave you in the hands of that 
ugly customer the tide. Let one go 
out for the birds, Avith the setting- 
pole to support him on his mud 
pattens, and Avith the fork at the end 
to pin doAvn the wounded birds in 
tlie mud, and the other keep close 
to him in the boat, rowing or push- 
ing Avith an oar, and killing all birds 
that are afloat. ’Tis hot Avork, Ave 
assure you ; and you begin to sweat 
like devils at the coal-skuttle. 

Bright star-light is the very best 
of all times for getting at birds, as 
the tide flows over the mud — espe- 
cially if there he a cold black frost; 
fog, snoAv, or any other hazy Aveather, 
the Avorst. For then every thing on 
the AA'ater appears large- and black, 
and all birds soon take alarm. The 
novice, lie fancies jnst the reverse, 
and hazy himself perhaps, goes out 
in a haze. He does not knoAV that 
a marsh or fen is one thing, and 
the sea another; for in the feus and 
marshes fog is often the best Avoa- 
ther ; on the sea never, but ahvays 
the reverse. In white frosts Avidgeons 
arc generally restless, and in very 
dark Aveatlier, they Jire suspicious, 
and more on the watch than in star- 
light. But if the wind blows fresh 
enough to droAAm the noise of a 
launching-punt, some heaAy shots 
may noAV and then be made at that 
season, by sAveeping the surface of 
the mud to the sound of the flock 
Avalking and feeding. In mild wea- 
tlier, again, Avidgeon are generally 
scattered about, Tike rooks, till after 
midnight, unless they become con- 
centrated by llie flow of the sur- 
rounding tide — whereas in cold wea- 
ther, they always sit close together. 
But perhaps the first night or tAvo 
of thaw, after a sharp frost, is the 
most blessed and bloodiest time for 
this sport. Then the passion of hun- 
ger makes them heedless as that of 
love, and ’tis glorious to send mur- 
der in among the millions of gluttons 
exposing themselves without fear and 
without shame on the mud-banks. The 
nick of time is when the birds are 
on their laet legs^' just before the 
tide sets them afloat. Tlie thicker 
the weather,, the more silent is the 
widgeon when pitched. A shrill clear 
pipe denotes a single cock widgeon, 
^ iQPg ]qxA pune;* a b^oi bu^ 
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when the call of the cock is one short 
soft note, and not so often repeated, 
tlien you may expect to find a com- 
pany, the gunner’s phrase for a large 
dock. Then you will probably soon 
hear tlie birds, ** all in a (diarm,” that 
is in full concert (we should say in a 
churm.) When widgeon arc in a 
charm, they are not minding you; 
but when they are quite silent, they 
are as likely as not suspecting an 
enemy. At the moment, you must 
kee]) still, till they open again, and 
so on till you see them ; and then, 
in starlight, you are generally near 
enough, at all events for a large gnu, 
to give them your royal salute. Tis 
a bad omen to hoar, before the mud 
is covered, birds walking away, and 
neither feeding nor " speaking;” for 
it shews they have some suspicion 
of your “ wher(»abouts,” and are half 
inclined to be off to sea. When birds 
arc about 100 yards ofl’, you may 
hear them feeding ; and at that dis- 
tance, the noise at supper is like the 
gentle falling of water, and is often 
mistaken for it at ebb of tide. The 
('Olonel, at the close of his enume- 
ration of all the necessary rcijuisites 
for night-shooting, declares that if 
well understood, and well managed, 
you are just stbout as siire of getting 
a fair shot, in a favourable tune, at 
wildfowl, as you would be with a 
young partridge to a dead point in 
standing clover — and that is as sure 
as that Mr (joulburii is the poorest 
Chancellor of the Excheejuer that 
ever opened a budget. 

The Colonel is strong on “ stan- 
chion OK iM'XT-ocxs.” lie has found 
by practical experiment, that gunnia- 
kers have yet much to learn. In order 
to go in shallow wat(»r, the punt must 
be as light as possible ; but if it be 
as light as possible, then he holds 
that the universal system of entirely 
confining the gun under the barrel, 
HO that it cannot be relieved even 
one inch in the recoil, is very bad — 
for the sudden clieck, besides throw- 
ing the muzzle out of the proper di- 
rection, might occasion an upset. 
But the check at the inoinent of ig- 
nition injures the shooting of the 
gun in every respect. The Colonel 
gives us the result of an experiment 
made by himself and Elijah Buckle, 
one of the best stanchion-gunners 
in England. The gun was load- 
with a pound of shot, and two 


ounces of Mesers Curtis and Har- 
vey’s best “ gunning powder.” The 
Colonel fired from the confined swi- 
vel, the fancy of the London gun- 
makers ; ill doing which, he levelled 
' at least a foot over the object, and 
by this means, as the water and pa- 
per proved, shot perfectly accurate. 
Jiilijali then fired, havii^ taken level 
at the centre of the object, from tlie 
swivel ; and the whole charge went * 
into the water, before it had gone 
ninety yards where the target was 
placed. The Colonel began forth- 
with to abuse Mr D’Ess, tlie maker, 
and said that he hoped that Buckle, 
an experienced gunner and engi- 
neer, (Elijah had been a long time 
in his Majesty’s service,) was con- 
vinced of the badness of tlie gun. But 
tlie old tar said, tliat both the London 
gentleman and the Colonel liad a lit- 
tle to learn yet, and saying, " Heave 
away that humbugging swivel,” by 
means of a large bolster of sheeps- 
vvool, fired the gun from bis shoulder, 
with the same charge as before, put 
^11 by the C'olonel. lie present^ as 
usual, direc’tiug at the object, ftnd 
made sucli a shot as the barrel had 
never before been known to make, 
both for strength and closeness. 
The (/oloiiel them tried the same 
method, Avitli about ten ounces of 
shot, levelling at instead of <»ver the 
mark, and the sliot were delivered 
witli the greatest accuracy — the gun 
going with this charge from the re- 
coil five inches under his arm. He 
then tried it with an equal charge 
from the swivel — aiming at the man;, 
and though the recoil was hardly 
perceptible, still the shot fell entire- 
ly under it. On the other extreme, 
the (’olonel saw a gun fired by the 
owner of it, one Samuel Singer, at 
Poole, whicli weighs 141 pounds, on 
a swivel, and mounted very light 
forward ; and lu? was obliged to pre- 
sent very far under the object, as his 
whole charge ^veiit over every thing. 
Sam, therefore, doused the swiv^, 
and substituted a rope breeching. 
But a rope breeching is apt to break, 
and lias often proved dangerous ; for 
the gun, with a breeching, goes near- 
ly as far back as the rope will stretch, 
say an inch or two, and then springs 
forward again for about a foot. 
Therefore the grand object is — how 
to take off the recoil? This object 
none of the Loudon gunmideershave 
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afetolned; bu^ Colonel Hawker thinks 
he has ; and as the Colonel, tliou^ 
fmthusiastic, is tI»o very reverse of a 
quack, we are willing to believe he 
has, although it is entirely out of our- 
power to describe here the properties 
of his invention. Tlie Colonel nowhas 
A GI N wJiich lit; considers perfect. 
Before it was brought to that state, it 
went through the hands of Mr D’Ess, 
•Mr Fullaro, Mr Joseph Manton, Mr 
Westley Richards, Mr Parsons of Sa- 
lisbury, Mr Long of Andover, — all 
Illustrissimi, besides journeymen in 
the Colonel’s own employ ; and as 
so many artificers have been sepa- 
rately occupied in completing it, he 
thinks he may safely defy any one 
of them to turn out such an article, 
until they have seen and had ex- 
plained to them, in its finished state, 
the Edward Irving, or, par ejtceU 
hructy Tiiii: gun. It was the opinion 
of a distinguished officer in the navy, 
before whom the Colonel several 
times fired the Edward Irving, thdt 
his plan for easing the recoil would 
answer extremely well for the rar- 
ronades in his Majesty’s service. 
Should the Lords of the Admiralty 
honour Colonel Hawker so far as to 
make use of the principle on which 
Edward Irving is superior to nil other 
great guns, in tlie navy, he recom- 
mends them to Mr Westley Uicliards 
of Birmingham, the mechanic who so 
ably manufactured Long Ned, as 
he is called familiarly, after the mo- 
del and constnictioiiH sent hy our 
author for the finishing of tlie plie- 
nomenon. 

But the ingenious Colonel has not 
confined himself to the improvements 
of gi*eat guns alone, hut likewise of 
punts themselves, and has had one 
constructed on his own scheme, 
which may be safely used with a 
sail in going over the flooded mud 
at spring-ti&s, and will set and row 
as well as any boat that can possibly 
be made to carry two hands with 
ease, comfort, and safety. In such 
a punt, wild-fowl shooting is pecu- 
liarly calculated for the amusement 
of a gentleman, as lie may go out 
between breakfast and dinner ; and 
in frosty weather, perhaps kill his 
twenty or thirty couple, followed 
by bis^ companions, who may keep 
at a distwice to enjoy the effect of 
the shot,* and afterwards join in the 
« cripple chase.” As to tne ninnies 


who fancy punt-shootbg such a very 
dangerous amusement, let them, if 
they can — but they are too ignorant 
en that and all other subjects to insti- 
tute comparisons — let them, says the 
Colonel, compare the accidents tliat 
happen in it with those in fox-hunting, 
battu shooting, or any other sport, and 
See in which they mosf frcijnently oc- 
cur, though this pursuit is generally 
followed by poor men wlio nave the 
worst, the other by gentlemen vvlio 
are provided with the best, of every 
thing. In Poole harbour, for exam- 
ple, where the channels at times are 
tar more dangerous than in most other 
plac'es, and where, at a rough guess, 
he says thei*e may be a hundred ca- 
noes, yet for these last fifteen years, 
which Is as long as he has known the 
place, he never lieard but of one man 
being drowned, and he was not only 
subject to fits, but had left the shore 
wheiiin liipior. 

The f’olonel having now got the 
gun and punt together perfectly to 
his mind, cannot help, ill the joy of 
his heart, Living his fellow-creatures 
some farther instructions on wild- 
fowl shooting, esHimtial to tlie com- 
fort 1>oth of their bodies and their 
souls. For no man can keep his 
temper either in a professional busi- 
ness, or an unprofessional aniuse- 
riieiit, who feels that lie knows no- 
thing about the matter in hand ; and 
when you lose your temper, you 
lose your happiness, and tliat is eoui- 
valent to the loss of your soul. The 
truth is, and must he let out, that 
there is more difficulty than people 
imagine, in shooting well into a large 
flock of wild-fowl. To kill pai'tridges, 
at twenty, or even forty yards, right 
and left, fifty brace, without missing, 
is easy, and cannot be difficult, for 
it requires nothing else in all the 
wide world but a quick eye. In wild- 
fowl shooting, you have to make cal- 
culations without end, and to carry 
them into effect too, under the most 
difficult circumstances— from a boat, 
perhaps, rolling and pitching in a 
sea, and where one incli in aim, 
might make, in result, the difference 
between a great weight of widgeon, 
and not a single feather. We speak 
of partridges being wild. But what 
is their wildness to that of curres, 
or, in less provincial terms, all the 
various tribes of diving ducks?— 
Wildness is indeed but angther name 
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for sagacity, prudence, wisdom, and 
genius ; for ail of which curres are 
eminently distinguished, except at 
those times when they are recced 
by hunger to the level of the ration- 
al creation. Then, one instinct over- 
powers all others, and they are cir- 
cumvented as easily as if they were 
endowed wiiji reason. But wdien 
each is in his usual way, a dunce 
must not dream of a diver. A duck is 
too much for him — far more than his 
match ; and it requires a man who 
might write in Blackwood, success- 
fully to paddle after curres in creeks, 
and suddenly popping on them in 
turning a comer, to scatter death 
through the air, and torment the mud 
with mortal flappings. True, that 
when cuiTes are frosl-driven from 
the ponds of gawky bird-fanciers, 
they fall an easy prey to the swivel. 
What glorious fun ! By the discharge 
of your artillery, you stock the wa- 
ter with criiqdes, and then’s the 
time for the percussion system ! Well 
armed with little double detonators, 
you give scores the as 

they shrug tliemselves up into the 
size, apparently, of your hand, when 
wounded, to escape the final allot. 
One half of tlie curres will be oil* 
while you are killing the others, if 
3 ’^ou lose a moment; and therefore 
cartridges, and all other expedi- 
tious modes, are desirable, till after 
spouting fire, sails intermission, for an 
hour, and not a live curre remuiiiing 
afloat or on the mud, you exchange 
your gun for a pocket-pistol, and 
take such a swig of Glenlivet, that Eli- 
jah lifts his wondering eyes to heaven, 
and laments that his master has drawn 
the charge to the last drop. 

So mucli for curres — now for 
Brent Geese, which, unless in very 
hard weather, are wild as zebras. In 
severe weather, as soon as the tide 
flows high enough to beai* an enemy, 
th^ have the sense to leave the mud, 
and go off to sea. If it blow hard, so 
that they cimnot weatlier it long 
enough outside harbour to feed, they 
then continue within it all day, but 
they will weather any thing, rather 
than trust themselves there at night. 
In mild weather you should follow a 
small flock in preference to a large 
one, for, as the Colonel observes, 
recollect the morc^airs of eyes the 
wilder the birds.” Tliey feed greedi- 
ly previous to leaving the harbour for 
m night, and therefore sunset is yotir 


time to sail round them, if possible, 
when they are all a-guzzle,as if sup- 
ping at Ambrose’s. Don’t think, my 
good fellow, when you have hit a 
goose, that you have got him ; for by 
far the greater part of those that are 
stoppeu by the shot, are well enough 
to swim and dive with the greatest 
agility, and they will all invariably 
make for the heaviest sea that is near. 
The boat which follows, therefore, 
should keep outside, armed with 
"cripple stoppers;” and turn the 
shattered ships, or geese, from going 
to sea. And attend to tlie Colon^ 
— ^when you reach a wounded bird 
without a gun, lake him horizontally 
ac'ross the neck with the edge of an 
oar, and don’t keep thrashing away to 
no efleet on his upper coverts of fea- 
thers as hard as nails, like a Johnny 
Raw at SI thrashing floor, till you have 
splaslicd yourself from head to feet, 
and made yourselves ridiculous to 
the sea. In deep water, a dog can make 
no head against the divers; but in 
shallow water, a good one will do 
more in five minutes than a paity of 
men could do in an hour. 

So much for Brent Geese — ^now 
for Hoopers or Wild-Swans. About 
no other bird does the Colonel write 
so eloquently; for he always rises 
and falls with his subject — the golden 
rule. He observes, that when the 
winter advances, and the birds are 
driven from Holland and the Baltic to 
the more genial climate of the South, 
and llien followed by severer wea- 
ther to the refuge they have chosen, 
their last alternative is to leave the 
fens, ponds, and decoys, an<l take 
themselves to the sea-coast to shun 
starvation. Then, and tlion only it 
is, that all this diversion may be en- 
joyed in perfection, and without much 
trouble or difliculty. Then there is 
a variety of all kinds of wild-fowl, 
and sport for every sliootei*. Then 
only, continues the Colonel, can we 
expect to see the monarch of the 
tribe, the Hooper or Wild-Swan. In 
the year 1823, there was, he telle us, 
a fine specimen of all thie on the 
Hampshire coast, the flats of which 
off Keyhaven and Pennington were, 
for some weeks, covered with ice and 
snow. Nothing could be more novel 
and beautiful than the appearance 
of the harbour, which was one solid 
region of ice, crowned with pyramids 
that had formed themselves on the 
drifted mow, and frozen Jita crysHdt 
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T-wliile, on the thaw, t)ie harbour ap- 
peared like one huge floating island, 
aa the ice wliich covered it was car- 
ried off by the fall of a high spring- 
tide. To see this huge body, says 
the Colonel, with the wild swans siu 
ting upon it while it receded, and 
looking as if formed by nature for 
them, the only inhabitants of such a 
dreary region, gave the spectator 
more the idea of a voyage to the 
ai'ctic circle, than the shore of a ha- 
bitable country. The following morn- 
ing, though it blew very hard, and 
pointed with rain, every one was in 
arms for Seven Swans that again ap- 
peared, all anxiously hoping that 
they might swim or fly near enough 
for a shot Having a piiiit that drew 
less water than those of the profes- 
sional punters, the Colonel set oft* 
towards the Seven Swans. Covering 
himself and man with clean white 
linen, and white nightcaps, to seem 
snow, they floated down among the 
small flaws of white ice that were 
constantly drifting to seaward, and 
thus had a couple of hoopers in the 
boat, and anotlier that afterwards 
dropped dead, on the arrival of the 
other punts. 

Should you ever have tlicwgood 
fortune to come upon a wild-swan 
sitting, do not be flurried, for lie will 
be olniged to keep beating tlic water 
for a good many yards and moments, 
in order to set his huge body on the 
wing, before he enn rise above the 
level of your swivel. Take your time 
then, and be is slain. AVild-swans fly 
low, at least in liarbour, or not far 
out at sea. Over mountains they soar 
a speck-like flight. Never shoot at 
a flying wild-swan till he has pass- 
ed you, so as to shoot under Ids fea- 
thers, for otherwise you may as well 
shoot at a woolpack, or the woolsack. 
If a wild-swan rises out of shot, 
where he is likely to go entirely away, 
the Colonel tells us to present oui- 
small gun verpr far before and ovej* 
him, as by firing so, we may some- 
times make him ** haul his wind,” as 
the sailors call it, and come across, a 
fail* shot for our large gun. 

It is a pleasant mistake to make 
with one’s eyes open — a tame for a 
wild swan. In hard weather, the 
common swans are sometimes driven 
from tlie ponds in gentlemen’s “ po- 
licies,” or from ilie large swanneries, 

. suck as that at Abbotsbury in Dor- 
setshire. Cofigregatuig Iti flocks on 


the sea-shore, thev get so shot at and 
driven about by all manner of poach- 
iiig-punters, that they get as wild as 
any hoopers. The Colonel says, it is 
difficult to distinguish the one from 
the other till you Tiear the bird hoop ; 
but, begging his pardon, surely tue 
tame swan is in general far larger 
than the wild one ; apd likewise, in 
general, or ratlicr always, of a purer 
w'hite. True, that under two years 
of age, the lioopers, like other cyg- 
nets, are not white, but more or less 
of a dull fawn-colour ; and then it is 
difficult to distinguish the two tribes. 
But not so with full-grown swans. But 
it is still easy to mistake them, even 
after inspecting their iiends, and see- 
ing that the naked skin above the bill 
on the tame swan is as black as my 
hat, — indeed mucli blacker, for my 
hat at present is brown ; and in the 
wild swan a bright yellow, like Leigli 
Hunt's breeches. 

We should love of all things in the 
sporting world to sail in the same boat 
with CuloTiel Hawker a-wild-fowl- 
shootlng, “orrsiDE iiahwodr.” To 
venture after fowl at sea, you must 
have a large boat, with good bearings, 
and that will carry plenty of canvass. 
When it blows fresh, a fast-sailing 
boat may often run in upon geese, 
and sometimes other birds, before 
they can take W'iiig; and after a roast 
lias been for some time harassed by 
the gunning punts, the ( -olonel has 
seen more birds killed under sail 
from a common boat, than l>y any 
other manner of day-shooting. But 
to do the business well, you must 
have a stanchion-gun fixed in the boat, 
contrived so ns to go back with the 
recoil, or you run the risk of sta- 
ving your boat, and of fortlivvith 
finding yourself in the arms of 
Davy Jones, the devil. Always sot 
sail for this sport with the wind off 
the land, and the tide flowing ; for 
your boat, though full of bearings as 
possible, must have little keel, that 
she may take you at times within shot 
of the mud and sands, and also run 
tliroiigh the shallows at spring tides 
without getting aground; and you 
have then no danger of filling your 
boat with the liollow sea oft* a lee- 
shore, or running her abound where 
you may stick till the death of your 
grandmother. Keep, if you can, al- 
ways to windward of geese, that you 
may bear down on them at pleasure ; 
and whenever they rise out of Shot 
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against the wind, then luff up di- 
rectly, and try to head them tor a 
cross shot. As the stanchion-gun, 
when on one tack, is in the wajr of 
the jib, the man who works the jib- 
sheets must look sharp to haul the 
weather one to windward, but not 
till the very moment you are going 
to fire, else you deaden the boat’s 
way. You don’t wish, my dear 
Cockney, (be not offended, for affec- 
tion, you know, whimsically chooses, 
for terms of endearment, names, in 
their common sense, most odious,) 
to be drownded? Then, since for 
wild-fowl shooting in a boat out- 
side of harbour, the more wind 
sometimes the more sport, never go 
with less than three good hands over 
and above yourself; and if you make 
fast the niainshect, (if you do so in 
squally weather, says the Colonel, 
but ?Tyou do so in any weather say 
we,y then you deserve to be damn- 
ed — that is all — and in all human 
probability will be so, after having 
been suffocated before you die with 
mouthful after mouthful of salt-water. 
(Jolliers will not use safety-lamps, 
and sailors will belay the main- 
sheet; and the consequence is, that, 
one day or other, the dare-<levils 
are choked below with foul air, and 
sometimes, on inland lakes, such as 
Loch Lomond and Windermere, 
with fresh water. 

The frontispiece to the Colonel’s 
volume represents the sport we 
have now, chiefly in his own words, 
behn dc^scribing — and it shews a 
scene in which we have often been 
partakers. There is the seaport, 
and inner harbour, with ships at 
anchor ; we are in the offing, in a 
cutter bearing the CJolonel’s flag — 
there go the punters slap bang — the 
air is darkened with fowl-flights — 
the wounded and dying arc tumbling 
down in all directions, or wading, 
plowtering, or diving, — curres, cur- 
lews, geese, and swans — " altogether 
just perfectly dorious.” The plate 
is entitled — Commencement of a 
Cripple-Chase, after firing . 2 lbs. of 
shot mto a skein of brent geese and 
two wild swans.” The Colonel ima- 
gines some critical ninny finding 
fault with it interrogativelv.and sets 
him riglit, by shewing, as Is usual in 
all such cases, that his objections are 
founded in utter ignorance. Why 
put all your wounded geese swim- 
ming one way?” — ^“Because ^ese 
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(end one would think you might 
have known that) when wounded, 
always make for the heaviest sea.”— 
** Oh ! but, why have you made birds 
falling when no gun is fired ?” — Be^ 
cause in wild-fowl shooting, one- 
third of the birds that are mortally 
wounded fiy off apparently unhurt, 
and drop suddenly from the flock, 
perhaps stone-dead.” — " Hem I But 
why is your wounded curlew on his 
legs, and the goose unable to dive, 
while the winged liooper is able to 
swim ?” — “ Give me your ear (aside 
—Heaven, what a length ! ) because tlie 
mud being con\ ex in some places, the 
water that flows over it is only about 
three inches deep there, while it may 
be neai'ly a foot deep a few yards 
farther ; and tlie web-footed bird al- 
ways makes for the deep, while the 
wader seeks the shallow water. Pray, 
are you satisfied No ; not quite. 
Who is tbc man taking the passing 
shot V” — Why, Buckle with his punt, 
to be sure — Who else might it be, 
but the incomparable Buckle?” — 
But wliat are they about in that 
yawl ?” — “ Why, that is the shooting- 
party, Cliristopher North, Tickler, 
and your humble servant Colonel 
Haiilcer— healing down with our 
swivel in obedience to the punter’s 
signal.” — ‘‘Who is he — the fellow 
bellowing yonder ?” — “ The other 
man, to be sure, the other man, 1 say, 
standing on Ills mudboards, halloo- 
ing and swearing because he also can- 
not obey the signal to walk across 
and intercept the cripples.” — And 
why not ?” — “ Through fear of lea- 
ving two city gentlemen aground.” 
— What city-gentlemen ?” — “ Why, 
Tims and Stokejs.” — “ Poor fellows, 
how frightened they look in their 
punt, with the waves dasiiing against 
Its sides some inches higli above tlio 
mud !” — “ But see, their poodle-dog 
can contain himself no longer, and 
on hearing another shot, jumps over- 
board.” — “ That is a fine Newfound- 
lander in the foregi'ouiid ! How he 
mouths!”— “ Yes— he’s sketched 
from a hitch of mine, imported ft6m 
St John’s— and I purpose sending 
tlie original down to Scotland to 
Christopher North, that she may 
bear a tamily of sons and daughters 
to O'Bronte, each of which will be a 
present fit for a prince— and the 
nrightest bla^lk Of t&o star-breasted 
shml be set ealde for William the 
fourth, our most gracious King !” 

X 
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PASSAGES PROU TUE DIARY OP A LATE PHYSICIAN. 

[It is someivliat strange that a class of men who can cominand such in* 
teresting, extensive, and instructive materials, as the experience of most 
members of the medical profession teems with, should have hitherto made 
so few contributions to the stock of polite and popular literature. The bar« 
the church, the army, the navy, and tlie st^e, have all of thehi spread the 
volumes of their secret history to the prying gasse of the public ; while that 
of the medical profession has remained hitherto — with scarcely an excep* 
tioD — a sealed book. And yet there are no members of society whose 
pursuits lead them to listen more frequently to what has been exquisitely 
termed the ** still sad music of humanity.’* What instances of noble, though 
unostentatious heroism — of calm and patient fortitude under the most in- 
tolerable anguish which can wring and torture these poor bodies of ours— 
what appalling combinations of moral and physical wretchedness, laying 
prostrate the proudest energies of humanity— what diversified manifesta- 
tions of character — what singular and touching fiassages of domestic his- 
tory — must have come under the notice of the intelligent practitioner of 
physic ? And arc none of these calculated to furnish both instruction and 
amusement to the public ? W’ith the exception of one solitary paper, which 
appeared in a contemporaneous Magazine* some months ^o, and which 
professed to be the first of a scries — vvliat periodical has sunk a shaft into 
this rich mine of incident and sentiment V 

Considerations such as these have led to the publication of the present 
eerics of extracts from a late physician’s diary — and in a Magazine, which 
was the first to present papers of this class to the public. W'liether the sub- 
ject and WTiter of the ensuing pages is dead or alive, can be a matter of very 
little consequence, it is apprehended, to the reader ; and, therefore, no 
information on that point, tor obvious reasons, will be communicated. In 
selecting from a very copious store of sketches, in every instance drawn 
from nature, warm and nvid Avith the colouring of reality, all possible care 
will be taken to avoid undue disclosures. Names, dates, and places, there- 
fore, will be generally omitted — except when they can be inserted with per- 
fect safety. It was thought that the modest and simple account of the 
commencement of his professional career, which immediately follows, would 
form a suitable introduction ; and for the few remaining numbers — such 
•* passages” — only, will be culled, as will appear likely to interest tlie 
readers of this Magazine, and the public generally.] 


ClIAP. I. 

EARLY STRUGGLES. 


• ♦ ♦ Can any thing be con- 
ceived more dreary and mshearten- 
ing, tlian the prospect before a young 
London physician, who, without 
friends or fortune, yet witli high aspi- 
mtions after professional eminence, 
is striving to weave around him what 
is technically called — "aconnexion ?” 

Such was my case. After having 
exhausted the slender finances allot- 
ted me from the funds of a poor but 
somewhat ambitious family, in pass- 
ing through the usual routine of a 
college and medical educatioii, I 


found myself, about my twenty-sixth 
year, in London-Possessed or about 
L.lOO in cash, a few books, a tole- 
rable wardrobe, an inexhaustible 
fund of animal spirits, and a wife— 
a lovely young creature whom I had 
lieen absurd enough, some few weeks 
before, to marry, merely because we 
loved each other. She was the only 
daughter of a very worthy fellow* 
townsman of mine, a widower: 
whose fortunes, alas, had decayed 
long before their possessor. Emily 
was tlie glory of lus age» and, need! 

— I I Ml. 


Ths New MentUy. 
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add, the pride of my youth ; and af- 
ter having assiduously attended her 
father tlirough his last illness, the 
sole and rich return was his daugh- 
ter’s heart. 

1 must own, that when we found 
ourselves fairly housed in the mighty 
ineti‘ 0 ])oli 8 of England, with so poor 
an exchequer, and the means of re- 
plenisliing it so remote and contin- 
gent, we were somewhat startled at 
the boldness of the step we had taken. 
** Nothing venture, nothing have,” 
however, was my maxim ; and 1 felt 
supported by that unaccountable 
conviction which clings to ail in such 
circunistances as mine, up to the 
very pinching moment, but no longer 
— that tliere must be tliousands of 
wa>s of getting a livelihood, to which 
we can turn at a moment’s warning. 
And tlien tJie swelling thought of 
being the architect of one’s own for- 
tune ! — As, however, daily drafts be- 
gan to diriiiiiiKh my L.lOO.iny spirits 
faltered a little. I discovered that 
1 might indeed as well 

— Hr in mine own grave,” 

as (M)ntiniie in London without money, 
or the nieaiis of getting it ; and after 
resolving endless schemes, the only 
conceivable mode of doing so seem- 
ed by calling in the generous assist- 
ance of the Jews. JVIy father had 
fortunatidy ellectcd a policy on my 
life for jj.'iOOO, at an early period, 
on wliich some fourteen premiums 
hud been ])aid ; .and this available se- 
curity, added to tin* ])owerful influ- 
ence of a young nobleman to whom 
1 had rendered some service, at col- 
lege, enabled me to succeed in wring- 
ing a loan from old Amos L , of 

L.flOOO, at the trifling interest of 
fifteen per cent, payable by Avay of 
redeemable annuity. It was with 
fear and troh);bling tJiat I called my- 
self master of this large sum, and 
with the utmost diflidence that 1 
could briug myself to exercise what 
the lawyers would call acta of owner- 
ship on It. As, however, there was 
no time to lose, 1 took a respectable 
house in C Street, West — fur- 

tunfttely etiough let tb^ first ^oor to 
a rich old East India badielor— be- 
held— f* Dr ” glisten conspicu- 

ously on my door — and then arop- 
ped my little line into the great wa-. 


ters of London, resolved to abide the 
issue with patience. 

Blessed with buoyant and sanguine 
spirits, 1 did not lay ,it much to 
heart, that my only occupation du- 
ring the first six mouths, was — abroad, 
to practise the pai'donable solecism 
of hurrying hand passibus wquia 
through the streets, as if in attend- 
ance on numerous patients ; and at 
home, to ponder pleasantly over my 
hooks, and enjoy the company of my 
cheerful and affectionate wife- But 
Avhen 1 had numbered twelve months, 
almost without feeling a pulse or re- 
ceiving a fee, and was reminded by 

old L , that the second half-yeai'- 

ly instalment of L.22o was due, I be- 
gan to look forward tvith some ap- 
prehension to the overcast future. 
Of the L.3000, for the use of which I 
was paying so cruel and exorbitant 
a premium, little more than half re-^ 
mained — and this, notwithstanding 
Ave had practised the most rigid eco- 
nomy in our household expenditure, 
and devoted as little to dress as was 
compatible Avith maintaining a re- 
spectable exterior. To my sorrow, 
1 found myself unavoidably contract- 
ing debts, whicl), with the interest 

due to old L , I found it Avould 

be impossible to discharge. If mat- 
ters Avent on as tliey semiicd to threat- 
en, Avliat Avas to become of me in a 
year or tAvo? Putting CA^ery thing 
else out of the question, where was 

I to find funds to meet old L *n 

annual demand of L.450? Relying 
on my prospects of professional suc- 
cess, I had bound myself to return 
the L.3000 Avithin five years of the 
time of borroAviijg it ; and now*', I 
thought I must have been mad to do 
so. If iny profession failed me, I had 
notliing else to look to. I had no far- 
raily resources — for nn' father had 
died since I came to London, very 
much embarrassed in his circum- 
stances; and my mother, who waa 
aged and infirm, had gone to reside 
Avith some relatives, who were few 
and poor. My wife, as I have steted, 
Avas in like plight. I do not thhde 
she had a relative in England (for 
lier father and all his family were 
Germans,) except 

“ him, whose brightest joy, 

Was that he eaU’d her— -wife.” 

Lord — — , the noblemmi ’before 

m^tionedi who I bm sure Womld have 
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rejoiced in assisting me, either by 
pecuniary advances or professionfu 
introductions, had been on the con- 
tinent ever since 1 commenced prac- 
tice. Being oi* studious habits, and 
a very basliful and reserved disposi- 
tion while at Cambridge, 1 could 
number but few college friends — 
none of whom 1 knew' where to find 
in Loudon. Neither my wife nor 1 
knew more than live people, besides 
our India lodger; for, to tell tlie 
truth, we were, like many a fond and 
foolish couple before us, all the world 
to one another, and cared little for 
scraping together promiscuous ac- 
quamtances. If we had even been 
inclined to visiting, our straitened 
circumstances w'ould have forbid our 
incurring the expenses attached to 
it Wiat then ivas to be done V— 
My wife would say, “ Pho, love, we 
sh^l contrive to get on as well as 
our neighbours but the simple fact 
was, we were not getting on like our 
neighbours — ^nor did I see any pro- 
tmect of OUT ever doing so. 1 began, 
therefore, to pass sleepless nights 
and days of despondency — casting 
about in every direction for any em- 
ployment consistent with my profes- 
sion, and redoubling my fruitless ef- 
forts to obtain practice. 

It is almost laughable to say that 
our only receipts were a few paltry 
guineas sent at long intervals from 
old Asperne, the proprietor of the 
European Magazine, as remuneration 
for a sort of monthly medical sum- 
mary — ^and a trifle or two from Mr 
Nicholls of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, as an acknowledgment for se- 
veral sweet sonnets sent by my wife. 
Knowing tbe success which often 
attended professional autliorship, as 
tending to acquire for the writer a 
reputation for skill in the subject 
of which he treated, and introduce 
him to the notice of the higher mem- 
bers of his own profession, 1 deter- 
mined to turn my attention that way. 
For several months I was up early 
and late, at a work on Diseases of 
the Lun§js. 1 bestowed incredible 
pains on it ; and my toil was sweet- 
ened by niy wife, who would sit by 
me in the long summer evenkigs 
like an angel, consoling and encou* 
raging me with predictions of sue* 
ces& She lightened my labour by 
undertaking tlie transcription of the 
maaffifcript ; and 1 thought that two 


or three hundred sheets of fair and 
regular handwriting were heavily 
purchased by the impaired eyesight 
of the beloved amanuensis. When 
at length it was completed, having 
been read and revised twenty times, 
so that there was not a comma want- 
ed, I hurried, full of fluttering hopes 
and fears, to a well-knoivn medical 
bookseller, expecting he would at 
once purchase the copyright. Fifty 
pounds 1 had fixed in my own mind 
as the minimum of what I would ac- 
cept ; and 1 had already appropria- 
ted part of it towards buying a hand- 
some silk dress for my wife. Alas ! 
even in this branch of my profession, 
my liopes were doomed to meet with 
disappointment. The bookseller re- 
ceived me with great civility ; listen- 
ed to every word I had to say, seem- 
ed to take some interest in the new 
views of the disease treated of, ^vliicli 
1 explained to him, and repeated, and 
ventured to assure him that they 
would certainly attract ]>ublic atten- 
tion. My heart leaped for jt»y as I 
saw his business-like eye settled ujh 
on me with an expression of atten- 
tive interest. After liaving almost 
talked myself hoarse, and flushed 
myself all over with excitement, he 
removed his spectacles, and politely 
assured me of his a]>probatiou of the 
work; hut that he liad determined 
never to puhlisli any more medical 
works on Ills own account. I have 
the most vivid recollection of my 
almost turning sick with chagrin. 
With a faltering voice 1 asked him if 
that was his unalterable determina- 
tion ? He replied, it was ; for he had 
" lost too much by speculations of 
that sort.” 1 tied up the manuscript, 
and witlidrew. As souu as 1 left his 
shop, I let fall a scon-hitig tear of 
mingled sorrow and mortification. 1 
could almost have wept aloud. At 
that moment, whom shijljuld 1 meet 
but my dear wife ; for We had both 
been talking all night long, and all 
breakfast time, about the probable 
result of my interview with the book- 
seller; and her anxious affection 
would not permit her to wait my re- 
turn. She had been pacing to and 
fro on the other side of tbe street— 
and flew to me on my leaving tlie 
shop. I could not si>eak to her ; 1 
felt almost choked. At last her con- 
tinued expressions of tenderness and 
sympathy soathed me into a more 
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equable frame of mind, and we re- 
tiirn(»d to dinner. In the afternoon 
I ollered it to another bookseller, 
Avho, John Trot like, told me at oiic:e 
he never did that sort of thing. 1 of- 
fered it subsequently to every medi- 
cal bookseller 1 could find — with like 
Kueeess. (hie fat fellow actually 
whiffled out, “ if ho might make so 
bold,” he would advise me to leave 
oil* book-making, and stick to my 
practice. Another assured me ho 
liad got two similar works then in 
the press ; and the last 1 consulted, 
told me ] was ton young, be thought, 
to have seen enough of practice for 
writing “ a book of that nature,” as 
his words were. “ Publish it on 
your own account, love,” said my 
wife. That, however, was out of the 
question, Avhatever might be the me- 
rits of the work — for I had no fri<*nds; 
and a kind-hearted bookseller, to 
whom 1 mentioned the projc‘ct, assu- 
rc'd me that if I went to press, my 
work would fall from it still-born. 
AV hen 1 r(‘turned home from making 
this last at tempt, I flung myself into 
a chair by the fireside, opposite niy 
wife, without speaking. There was 
an anxious smile of sweet solicitude 
ill her face. My agitated and mor- 
tifii'd air convinced her that I was 
finally disappointed, and that six 
iiioiitlis’ hard labour were thrown 
away. In a lit of uncontrollable 
])ique and passion, I flung the manu- 
sc’ript on the fire, but Emily sudden- 
ly snatched it from the flames, gazed 
at me with a look such as none but 
la fond and devoted wife could give 
— threw her arms round my neck, 
ami kissed me back to calmness, if 
not happiness. I laid the MSS. in 
((uestioii on a shelf in my study ; and 
it was my first and last attempt at 
medical book-making. 

From whDfet cause, or combination 
of causes, I know not, but I seemed 
marked out for failure in my profes- 
sion. Though my name shone on my 
door, and the respectable nciglibour- 
liood could not but have noticed the 
regularity and decorum of my habits 
and manners, yet none ever thought 
of calling me in ! Had 1 been able to 
exhibit a line of ciwriages at my door 
—or to open my house for the recep- 
tion of company-^or to dash about 
town in an elegant equipage— or be 
seen at tlie opera and tlieatres — had 
I been able to do this, the case might 


have been different. In candour I 
must acknowledge, that anotlier pro- 
bable cause of my ill-success was 
a somewhat insignificant person, 
and unprepossessing countenance. 1 
could not wear such an eternal smirk 
of conceited complacency, or keep 
my head perpetualljr bowing manda- 
rin-like, as many ot my professional 
brothers ; still there were thousands 
to whom these deficiences proved no 
serious obstacles. The great misfor- 
tune in my case was, undoubtedly, 
the want of introductions. There was 
a man of coiiBidcrable rank and great 
wealth, who was a sort of fimetli 
cousin of mine, resided in one of the 
fashionable squares not far from me, 
and on whom 1 had called to claim 
kindred, and solicit his patronage; 
but after having sent up my name 
and address, 1 was suffered to wait 
so long in an anteroom, that, what 
with the noise of servants bustling 
past witli insolent familiarity, I quite 
forgot the relationship, and left the 
house, wondering what had brought 
me there. I never felt inclined to go 
near it again ; so there was an end of 
all prospects of introduction from 
that cpiarter. I was left, therefore, 
to rely exclusively on my own efforts, 
and tnist to chance for patients. It 
is true, that in the time 1 have men- 
tioned, I was twice called in at an 
instant’s warning ; but in both cases, 
the objects of my visits had expired 
before my aiTival, probably before a 
messenger could be dispatched for 
me ; and the manner in which my fees 
were proffered, convinced me that I 
shoula be cursed for a mercenary 
wretch if 1 accepted them. I was, 
therefore, induced in each case to 
decline the guinea, though it would 
have purchased me a week’s happi- 
ness ! I was, also, on several occa- 
sions called in to visit the inferior 
members of families in the neigh- 
bourhood — servants, housekeepers, 
porters, &c. ; and of dl the trying, llie 
mortifying occurrences in the me of 
a young physician, such occaaioas as 
these are ^e most irritating. You 
go to the house — a large one probably 
— and are instructed not to Icnock at 
the front door, but to go down by tlie 
area to your patient 1 1 think it was 
about this time that 1 was summoned 

in haste to young Sir Oharles F 

who restded near Mayfair. Delight- 
ed at the prospect of securing so dis- 
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tinguldied a patient, I hurried to hiis 
bouse, resolved to do my utmost to 

S ve satisfaction, ^lien 1 entered 
le room, 1 found the sprig of fashion 
enveloped in a crimson silk dress- 
ing-gown, sitting conceitedly on tlie 
sofa, and sipping a cup of coffee, 
from which he desisted a moment to 
examine me through his eyeglass, 
and then direct me to inspect the 
swelled foot of a favourite pointer ! 
Darting a look of anger at the insult- 
ing coxcomb, I instantly withdrew 
without uttering a word. Five years 
afterwards, did that young man 'make 
use of the most strenuous efforts to 
oust me from the confidence of a fa- 
mily of distinction, to which he Avas 
distantly related.^ 

A more mortifying incident occur- 
red shortly afterwards. I had the 
misfortune to be called on a sud- 
den emergency into consultation with 
the late celebrated Dr — . It Avas 
the drat consultational visit that I had 
ever paid ; and I was, of course, very 
anxious to acquit myself creditably. 
Shall I ever forget or forgive the air 
of insolent condescension with which 
he received me, or the remark ho 
made in the presence of several in- 
dividuals, professional as Avell as un- 
professional — " I assure you. Dr , 

diere is really some difference be- 
tween apoplexy and epilepsy, at least 
there was when I w'as a young man !” 
He accompanied these words Avith a 
look of supercilious commiseration, 
directed to the lady, whose husband 
was our patient ; and 1 need nut add, 
that ray future services Avere dispen- 
sed with. My heart ached to think 
tinat such a fellow as this should have 
it in his power, as it were, to take the 
bread out of the mouth of an unpre- 
tending, and almost spirit-broken, 
professional brother; but 1 Jjad no 
remedy. 1 am happy to have it in my 
power to say how much the tone of 
consulting physicians is now (1824) 
lowered towards their brethren who 
may happen to be of a few years* less 
standing, end, consequently, less firm- 
ly fixed in the confidence of their 


patients. It was by a feSv similar 
incidents to those above related, that 
my spirit began to be soured ; and 
had it not been for the unvarying 
sweetness and cheerfulness of my 
incomparable wife, existence would 
not have been tolerable. My profes- 
sional efforts were paralyzed ; failure 
attended every attempt ; iny ruin 
seemed sealed. My resources were 
rapidly melting away — my expendi- 
ture, moderate as it Avas, Avas coun- 
terbalanced by no incomings. A pri- 
son and starvation scOAvled before 
me. 

Despairing of finding any better 
source of eriiohiment, 1 was induced 
to send an advertisement to one of 
the daily papers, stating, that “ a gra- 
duate of Cambridge University, ha- 
ving a little spare time at bis dis- 
posal, Avas Avilliiig to give private in- 
struc*tions in the classics, in the even- 
ings, to gentletkien preparing for col- 
lege— or to Others !** After about a 
Aveek*s interA^al, I received one soli- 
tary communication. It was from a 
young man bolding some subordi- 
nate "situation under Government, 
and residing at Pirnlieo. This per- 
son offered me two guineas a-rnontb, 
if IavouUI attend him ai hisownhovset 
for two hours on the evenings of 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday ! 
With thc»se hard terms was I obliged 
to comply — yes, a gentleman, and a 
member of an English UniAersity, 
Avas driven so low as to attend, for 
these terms, an ignorant iinderliiig, 
and endf‘avour to instil a feAv droiis 
of classic lore into the turbid and 
shalloAV AA'aters of his understanding. 
I had hardly given him a montirs 
attendance, before tliia fellow assu- 
red me, Avith a flippant air, that as 
he bad now acquired “ a practical 
knoAvledge of the class}^.” be would 

a ense with my furtbw services ! 

dunce — he could not, in Latin, 
be brought to comprehend the dif- 
ference betAveen a neuter and an ac- 
tive verb : Avhile, as for Greek, it 
was an absolute cliok^pear ; so he 
nibbled on to — and then gave it 


* This anecdote culls to my mfnd ene told me by the late Dr Hamltton. He was 
eent for once in great haste by Lady P— , to sec — absolutely a little favourite moa- 

which was almost suffocated with its meriilng feed. When the doctor entered 
the room, he saw only hm* ladyship, her ytkxng sOn, (a lad of ten years old, who was 
UMil abai^ly dressed,) end his patletit* Looking at eadh of the two latttr, he aatd 
•ooeKy to Lady « My Lady, which le the monkey?** 
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up. Bitter but unavailing were my 
regrets, as 1 returned from paying 
my last visit to this promising scho- 
lar, that 1 had not entered the army, 
and gone to America, or even be- 
taken myself to some subordinate 
commercial situation. A thousand 
and a thousand times did I curse 
the ambition which brought me up 
to London, and the egi-egious vanity 
which led me to rely so implicitly 
on my talents for success. Had 1 
but been content with the humbler 
sphere of a general practitioner, I 
might have laid out my dearly bought 
L.3000 with a reasonable prospect 
of soon repaying it, and acquiring a 
respectable livelihood. But all these 
soberer thoughts, as is usual, came 
only time enough to enhance the 
mortification of failure. 

# « # # # 

About L.300 was now the miser- 
able remnant of the money borrow- 
ed from the Jew ; and half a year’s 
interest, (L.225,) together with my 
rent, was due in about a fortnight’s 
time. I was, besides, indebted to 
many tradesmen — who were beco- 
ming eveiT day more querulous — for 
articles of food, clothing, and furni- 
ture. My poor Emily was in daily ex- 
pectation of her accouchement ; and 
my own health was sensibly sinking 
under the combined pressure of an- 
xiety and excessive parsimony. What 
was to be done ? Despair was cling- 
ing to me, and shedding blight and 
mildew over all my faculties. Every 
avenue was closed against me. 1 ne- 
ver knew what it was to have more 
than one or two hours’ sleep at night, 
and that so heavy, so Woubled, and 
Interrupted, that 1 woke each morn- 
ing more dead than alive. 1 lay toss- 
ing in bed, revolving all conceivable 
schemes ^d fancies in my tortured 
brain, tiB'lft length, from mere itera- 
tion, they began to assume a feasible 
aspect; but, alas I they would none of 
them bear the blush of daylight — but 
faded away as extravagant and ab- 
surd. I would endeavour to set afloat 
a popular Medical Journal — to give 
lectures on diseases of the lungs — 
(a department with which I was fa- 
miliar)— 1 would adveitisefor a small 
mediem partnership as a general 
practitioner — I would do a thousand 
things of the sort; but where was 
Ay capital to set out with ? 1 had 
LjMO m the world, and L.450 yearly 


to pay to an extortionating old miser f 
that was the simple fact; and it al- 
most drove me to despair to advert 
to it for one instant. Wretched, how- 
ever, as I was, and almost every in- 
stant loathing my existence, the idea 
of suicide was never entertained for 
a moment. If the fiend would oc- 
casionally flit across the dreary 
chamber of my heart— a strong, an 
unceasing confidence in the goodp 
ness and power of my Maker always 
repelled the fearful visitant. Even 
yet, rapidly as I seemed approach- 
ing the precipice of ruin, I could not 
avoid cherishing a feeble hope that 
some unexpected avenue would open 
to better fortune ; and the thought of 
it would for a time soothe my trou- 
bled breast, and nerve it to bear up 
against the inroads of my present 
misfortunes. 

I recollect sitting down one day 
in St James’s Park on one of the 
benches, weary with wandering the 
whole morning I knew not whither. 
1 felt faint and ill, and more than 
usually depressed in mind. I had 
that morning paid one of my trades- 
men’s bills, amounting to L.IO; and 
the fellow told my servant, that as 
he had so much trouble in gettinghis 
money, he did not want the honour of 
my custom any longer. The tliought 
that my credit was failing zii the 
neighbourhood, was insupportable. 
Ruin and disgrace would then be ac- 
celerated ; and being unable to meet 
my creditors, I should be proclaimed 
little less than a swindler, and sha- 
ken like a viper from the lap of socie- 
ty. Fearful as were such thoughts, 

I had not enough of energy of feel- 
ing left to sufler much agitation from 
them. I folded my arms on my 
breast In sullen apathy, and wished 
only that, whatever might be my fate, 
certainty might be substituted for 
suspense. 

While indulging in thoughts like 
these, a glittering troop of soldiers 

K id by me, preceded by ^eir 
, playing a merry air, . |[ow 
the sounds jarred the broken 
strings of my heart t And many a 
bright face, dressed in smiles of gaie- 
ty and bappinesc^ thronged past, at- 
tracted by the music — thinking 
of Ae i^retchedne^s of him who was 
sitting by. % C^uld not prevent the 
tw* of in^sli Itqbi giishiag forth. 
I l£dugtit of {Imily— of her delicate 
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BndintereBtiDg, but to me, raelanclio^ 
ly situation. 1 could not beat* the 
thought of returning home to en- 
counter her affectionate looks, — ^her 
meek and gentle resignation to her 
bitter fortunes. Why had I marru^ 
her, without first having considered 
whether I could support her ? Pas- 
sionately fond of me as 1 well knew 
she was, could she avoid frequently 
recurring to the days of our court- 
ship, when I reiterated! y assured her 
of my certainty of professional suc- 
cess as soon as 1 could get settled in 
London ? Where now were all the 
fair and fiourisliing scenes to which 
ray childisli enthusiasm had taught 
me to look forward ? Would not the 
bitter contrast she was now expe- 
riencing, and seemed doomed long 
yet to experience, alienate from me a 
portion of her affections, and induce 
feelings of anger and contempt V 
Could I blame her for all this ? If 
the goodly superstructure of my for- 
tunes fell, was it not 1 that had loos- 
ened and destroyed the foundation ? 
— Reflections like these Avere harass- 
ing and scourging me, when an elder- 
ly gentleman, evidently an invalid, 
tottered slowly to the bench where 
1 Avas sitting, and sat down beside 
me. He seemed a man of Avealth 
and consideration; for his servant, 
on whose luin he had been leaning, 
stood behind the bench on which he 
Avas sitting. He was almost shaken 
to pieces by an asthmatic cough, and 
was besides suffering from another 
severe disorder, Avhich need not be 
more particularly named. H^ooked 
at me mice or twice, in a manner 
which seemed to say that he would 
not take it rudely if I addressed him. 
I did so. 1 said, ** I am afraid you are 
in great pain from that cough, sir ?** 
Yes,*’ he gasped faintly ; and I 
don’t know how to get rid of it I 
am an old man, you see, sir; and 
methinks my summons to the graA^e 
might have been less loud and pain- 
bil.” After a little pause, I ventured 
ask him how long he h^ been sub- 
ject to the cough which now harass- 
ed him ? He said, more or lessi for 
the last ten years ; but that latterly 
it had increased so much upon him, 
that he could not derive any benefit 
Jrom medical advice. “I should 
think, sir, the more violent symp- 
toms of your disorder might be nu- 
tijjated/* sidd 1; and proceeded to 


question him minutely as to the or 
gin and progi-ess of the complaints 
which now afflicted him. ^ He an- 
swered all my questions Avitli civili- 
ty ; and as I wont on, seemed to be 
roused into somctliiDg like curiosity 
and interest. I need not say more, 
than that I di 6 C 0 vcred.be had not 
been in the bands of a skilful prac- 
titioner ; and that 1 assured him A^ery 
few and simple means would give 
him gi*eat relief from at least the 
more violent symptoms. He, of 
course, perceived I was. in the medi- 
cal profession ; and after some appa- 
rent hesitation, evidently as tOAvlie- 
thcr or not I should feel hurt, ten- 
dered me a guinea. 1 refused it 
promptly and decidedly, and assured 
liini that he Avas quite Avelcoine to 
the very trifling advice I had render- 
ed him. At that momeni^ a young 
man of fashionable appeai^hcc walk- 
ed up, and. tqld Ipm their . carriage 
was Avaitiiig^.tha|j^OMler of tlie Sta- 
ble-yard. This la^ gentleman, who 
seemed to be cither the son or iie- 
beAv of the old gentleman, eyed me, 
thought, Avith a certain superci- 
liouRiiess, which AA'as not lessened 
when the invalid told him 1 had given 
him some excellent advice, for AA'hich 
be could not prevail on me to receive 
a fee. “ We are vastly obliged to 
you, sir ; but arc going home to the 
family physician,*^ said the young 
man, haughtily; and placing the inva- 
lid’s arm in his, led him slowly away. 
He was addressed several times by 
the servant as “^SVr” something, Wil- 
ton or WtUidm, I think ; but I could 
not distinctly cAtcli it, so that it Avas 
evidently a person of some rank that 
1 had been addressing. How many 
there arc, thought I, that, with a more 
plausible imd insinuating address 
than mine is, woulff^ve contrived 
to have got into the do^denlce of 
tills gentleman, and become his me- 
dical attendant ! How foolish was I 
not to give him my card Avhen ho 
proffered me a fee, and thus, in all 
. probabllily, bo sent for tlie next 
morning to pay a regular profes- 
sional visit! and to what lucror 
tive introductions might not that 
have led! A thousand &iies Ijctirsed 
my absurd diffideime— my sensitive- 
ness as to profe&ional etiquette — 
and my inability fo seiae the advan- 
tages occasionally offered by a for- 
tunate conjUttCiture of circumstances* 
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I waH jitter, I thought, for La Trappc curastances-— and borne the extre- 
than the hiiBtliDg world of buHinestj. iiiest privations with fortitude. But 
I deserved my ill fortune ; and pro- my darling — ^my meek, smiling, gen- 
fessional failure was the natural con- tic Emily T — my heait bled for her. , 
sequence of the mauvau'6 Aon/fi which * Not to leave any stone unturned, 
has injured so many. As the day, seeing an advertisement addressed 
liowever, was far advancing, I left To Medical Men,” I applied for 
the seat, and turned my steps to- the situation of assistant to a general 
wards my cheerless liome. practitioner, though I had but little 

^ As was generally the case, I found skill in the practical part of com«‘ 
Emily busily engaged in painting pounding medicines. I applied per- 
little fire-screens and other oma- sonally to the advertiser, a fat, red- 
rnental toys, which, when completed, faced, vulgar fellow, who had con- 
I was in the habit of carrying to a trived to gain a very large practice, 
kind of private bazaar in Oxford- by what means God only knows, 
street, where 1 was not known, and His terms were — and these named 
wher«s with an aching heart, I dispo- in the most oflensive conteniptuous- 
sed of the delicate and beautiful pro- ness of manner — L.8() a^year, board 
diictions of my poor wife, for a trifle and lodge out, and give afl my time 
hardly worth taking home. Could in the day to my employer I Ab- 
any man, pretending to the slightest surd as was the idea of acceding to 
feeling, contemplate his young wife terms like these, 1 thought I might 
— far advanced in pregnancy, in a still consider them. I pressed hard 
ci'itical state of and requiring for L.lOO a-year, and told him 1 was 

air, exercise, ana dfiberfiil company married 

— toiling, in the manner I have rela- “ Married !” said he, with a loud 
ted, from morning to night, and for laugh— “ No, no, sir — you’re not the 
a miserably inade<piate remunerar man for my money — so I wish you 
lion ? She siibiiiittcd, however, to good morning.”* 
our misfortunes with infinitely more Thus was 1 baffled in every at- 
firmness and equanimity than 1 could tempt to obUun a permanent source 
])retfiid to ; and her unif(»rni cheer- of support from my profession. It 
fill ness of demeanour, together with brought me about L.40 per annum ; 
the passionate fervour of her fond- I gained, by occasional contributions 
ness for me, contributed to fling a to inagazines, an average sum annu- 
few rays of trembling and evanescent ally of about L.25 ; my wife eai’ned 
lustre over the gloomy jirospects of about that sum by her pencil: and 
thefiitun». Still, however, the dread- these were all the funds 1 had to 
fill question incessantly presented meet the enormous interest due half- 

itself — What, in God’s name, is to yearly to old L , to discharge my 

become of us ? 1 c^annot say tliat we rent, and Uie various other expenses 
w(*re at this time in absolute literal of housekeeping, See. Might I not 
want ; tliough our parsimonious fare well despair ? I did — aiid God’s 
hardly deserved the name of food, goodness only preserved me from 
especially such as my wife’s delicate the frightful calamity which has sud- 
situatioii required.. was the hope- denly terminated the earthly mise- 
lessness pf all pri^pective resources ries of thousands in similar circum- 
that kept us ^^erpetual thraldom, stances. 

With infinite efmrt, we might con- And is it possible, I often thought, 
trive to hold on to a given period— with all the tormenting incredulous- 
say till the next half-yeai'ly demand ness of a man half-stupified with his 
of old L — — ; and then we must sink misfortunes — is it possible that, in 
altogether, unless a miracle inter- the very heart of tliis metropolis of 
vened to save us. Had 1 been alone splendour, weidth, and extravagance, 
in the world, 1 might have braved a gentleman and a scholar, who has 
the worst— have turned my hands laboured long in the honourable toil 
to a thousand things— have accom- of acquiring professloiinl knowledge, 
modated myself to almost any cir- cannot coutitve to iNsfape together 
- : ; - 

♦ This worthy (a Mr C— -- hy lived W rt^ion of St 

George’s in the East. 
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BVen A competent subsistence ?— and 
that« toOf while ignorance and inftp- 
my are wallowing in wealth — while 
charlatanry and quackery of all kinds 
ere bloated with success I Full of 
such thoughts as these, how often 
have 1 slunk stealtliily along the 
streets of London, on cold and dreary 
winter evenings, almost fainting with 
long abstinence, yet reluctant to re- 
turn home and incur the expense of 
an ordinary family dinner, while my 
wife's situation required the most 
rigorous economy to enable us to 
meet, even in a poor and small way, 
the exigencies of her approaching 
accouchement ! How often — aye, 
hundreds of times— have I envied 
Ihe coarse and filthy farj^. of the minor 
eating-houses, and been content to 
interrupt a twelve hours* fast u-ith n 
bun or biscuit, and a draught of wa- 
ter or turbid table-beer, under the 
wretched pretence of being in too 
great a hurry to go home to dinner! 
I have often gazed with envy — once, 
I recollect, in particular — on dogs 
eating their huge daily slice of boiled 
horses flesh, and envied their con- 
tented and satiated looks ! With 
what anguish of heart have I sedn 
carriages setting down company at 
the door of a house, illuminated by 
the glare of a hundred tapers, wiiere 
were ladies dressed in the extreme 
of fashion, whose cast-off clothes 
would have enabled me to acquire a 
tolerably respectable li velihood I — O I 
ye sons and daughters of luxury and 
extrava^nce, how many tliousands 
of needy and deserving families 
would rejoice to eat of the crumbs 
which fall from your tables, and they 
may not I 

1 have stood many a time at my 
parlour window, and envied the kit- 
chen fare of the servants of my weal- 
thy opposite neighbour ; while I pro- 
test I have been asham^ to look our 
own servant in the face, as she, day 
after day, served up for two what 
was little more thim sufficient for 
one : and yet, bitter mockery ! I was 
to support abroad the farce 6f a cheer- 
^1 and respectable professional extO* 

* * # # # 

Two days after the occtirrance tu 
St James*sPark,above rdated, Iwas, 
is usual, reading the columns of ad« 
teitisements in one of the daily pw* 


I ^ers, when my eyes lit on the fol- 
owing : — 

‘‘The professional gentleman, who, 
a day or two ago, had some conver- 
sation on the subject of asthma with 
an invalid^ on one of the benches in 
St James’s Park, is pwticularly re- 
uested to forward his name and ad- 

ress to W. J. care of Messrs 

1 almost let the paper fall from my 
hands with delightea surprise. That 
1 was the ** professional gentleman*’ 
alluded to, was clear; and on the 
Blende? foundation of this advertise- 
ment, I had in n few moments built 
a large and splendid superstructure 
of good fortune. I had hardly calm- 
ness enough to call my wife, who 
was engaged with some small house- 
hold matters, for the purpose of^om- 
muni eating the good news to her. 1 
need hardly say with wlffit eagerness 
I complied with the requisitions of 
the advertisemapt Halfan hour be- 
held my name and address in an 
envelope, with the superscription, 

W. T.,” lying at Messrs \ who 

were stationers. After passing a most 
anxious and sleepless night, agitated 
by all kinds of hopes and fears, my 
wife and 1 were sitting at breakfast, 
when a livery-servant knocked at the 
door; and after enquiring whether 

w Pj. »» qx ]ioine, left a letter. 

It was an envelope containing the 

card of address of Sir William , 

I(fo.26, Street, accompanied with 

the following note: — 

“ Sir William ’s compliments 

to Dr , and will feel obliged by 

his looking in in the course of the 
morning.” 

" Now, be calm, my dear 

said Emily, as she saw my fluttering 
excitement of manner. But, alas ! that 
was impossible. 1 was impatient for 
the hour of twelve : and precisely as 
the clock struck, I dlllicd forth to 
visit my titled patient. All the way 
I went, I was taxing my ingenuity 
for palliatives, remedies for asthma ; 
I would new-regulate his diet and 
plan of life— in short, 1 would do 
wonders ! 

Sir William, who was idtiing gasp- 
ing by the fireside^ feceived me with 
reat coui'tesy ; and after motioning 
is niece, a charming youtig woman, 
to retire, told me He had been so 
much inter^ted l>y remarks the 
otk^ diqr, in the rark, that he felt 
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Inclinod to follow my advice, and 
put himself under my care altoge- 
ther. He then entered on a history 
of his complaints. I found his con- 
stitution was entirely broken upland 
that in a very little it would tall to 
ieces. I to]/l him, however, that if 
e would adhere strictly to the regi- 
men 1 proposed, I could promise him 
reat, if not permanent relief. He 
stened to what 1 said with the ut- 
most interest. “ Do you think you 
could prolong my life. Doctor, for 
two years?” said he, with ftnotion. 
1 told him I certainly could not pre- 
tend to promise hirn so much. “ My 
only reason for asking the question,” 
he replied, “ is iny beloved niece, 
that young lady, who has just left 
us. ' If 1 cannot live for two years 
or eighteen months longer, it will be 
a bitter tliliig for her ! ” — He sighed 
deeply— and added abruptly — “ but 
of that more hereafter. 1 hope to 
see you to-morrow. Doctor.” He 
insisted on iny accepting live guineas 
in return for the two visits he said 
he had received — and I took my de- 
parture. I felt altogether a new man 
as I walked home. My spirits were 
more light and buoyant than they 
had been for many a long month ; 
for I could not help thinking that 1 
had now a fair chance f»f introduc- 
tion into respectable practice. My 
wife shared my joy; and we were as 
happy for the rest of that day, as 
if we had already surmounted the 
heavy dillieulties >vhich oppressed 
us. 

I attended Sir William every day 
that week, and received a fee of two 

f iineas for each visit. On Sunday, 

met the family physician, Dr , 

who had just been released from at- 
tendance on one of the royal family. 
He was a P^ite but haughty man, 
and seemed mclined to be much dis- 
pleased with Sir William for calling 
me in. When I entered. Sir William 

introduced me to him as ** Dr 

of Square?” enquired 

the other physician, carelessly. 1 
told him where 1 lived. He alfected 
to be reflecting where the street was ; 
it was the one next to that in which 
he himself resided. There is nothing 
in the viirld so easy, as for the emf 
nent membra of our ni'ofesslon to 
take the bread out of we mouths of 
their youxigerl)r 0 tbren, with the'best 
grace in the world. So Sir — • con- 


trived in the present case. He as- 
sured Sir William that nothing was 
calculated to do him so much good 
as change of air*-of course 1 could 
iTot but assent ; — ^the sooner, he said, 
Sir William left town, the better; 
Sir William asked me if I concurred 
in that opinion ? — Certainly. He set 
ofl‘ for Worthing two days after — 
and 1 lost the best — and almost the 
only patient I had then ever had; 
for Sir William died -after tiiree 
weeks* residence at W^orthing. 

This circumstance occasioned me 
great depression of spirits. Nothing 
that 1 touched seemed to prosper; 
and the transient glimpses 1 occa- 
sionally obtain(>d of good fortune, 
seemed giv«n only to tantalize me, 
and enhance the bitterness of the 
contrast. My store of money was 
reduced at last from L.3000 to L.25 
in casli ; my debts amounted to up- 
wards of L. 100; and in six months 
another h,225 would be due to old 
L ! My wife, too, had been confi- 

ned, and there was another source of 
expense ; for both she and my little 
daughter wore in a very feeble state 
of health. Still, secretly wishful to 
accommodate herself to one lowered 
in rimimstances, she almost broke 
my heart with the proposal of dis- 
missing our servant, tne whole of 
whose labour my sweet IJmily her- 
self undertook to perform ! No,no— 
this was too much ; tlie tears of agony 
ushed from my eyes, as 1 fended 
er delicate frame in my arms, and 
assured her that Providence would 
never permit so much virtue and 
gentleness to be degi*aded into such 
humiliating servitude. I said this ; 
but my heart heavily misgave me, 
that a more nTetched prospect was 
before her ! 

1 have often sate by my small, so- 
litary parlour fire, and pondered over 
my misery and misfortunes till I have 
been almost frenzied witli the vie 
lence of my emotions. Where was 
I to look for relief? What earthly 
remedy was there ? Oh, my God ! 
tliou alone knowest what this poor 
heart of mine suffered m such tmies 
as these — not on my own account — 
but for those beloved beings whose 
ruin was Implicated bi mine !— What, 
however, was take done at the. pre- 
sent crisil, segiiig, «t Quistmas, old 
1— ^ w^ld tome upon me for 
his interest, and my other creditors 
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would insist on paj'mentV A dewy 
mist came over iiiy mind’s eye when- 
ever 1 attempted to look steadily for- 
ward into futurity. 1 had written 
several times to my kind and con- 
descending friend Lord , who 

still continued abroad ; but as I knew 
not to what part of the <*oiitinent to 
direct, and the servants of liis family 
pretended they knew not, I left my 
letters at his town-house, to be for- 
wartled with his ({iiarterly packages. 
1 suppose my letters must have been 
opened and burnt, as little other than 
pestering, begging letters : for I never 
heard from liiiii. 

I had often lu'ard from my father, 
that we had a sort of fiftieth cousin 
in London, a baronet of great wetilth, 
who had married a distant relation 
of our family, on account solely of 
her beauty; but that he was one of 
the most liauglity and arrogant men 
breathing— Jiiid in tlie most insolent 
manner disavowed the relatioiisliip, 
and treated my father, on one oc4*a- 
sioii, very coutumeliously. Since I 
had been in London, and suffered 
from the pressure of accumulated 
misfortunes, the idea of ap])1yiiig to 
this man, and stating my c/irciim- 
stances, had presented itself a thou- 
sand times. As one is easily indu- 
ced to believe what one whites to he 
true, ] could not hedp thinking, tliat 
surely lie must in some degree re- 
lent, if informed of our utter misery : 
hut iny heart always failed when I 
took my ])eii in hand to write to him. 
I was at a loss for terms in u'hich 
to state our distress most feelingly, 
and in a manner best calculated to 
arrest his attention. I had, however, 
after indnitc reluctance, addressed 
a letter of this sort to liis lady — who, 
1 am sorry to say, shared all Sir 
\ hauteur ; and rec>eived an an- 
swer from a fashionable watering- 
place, where her ladyship was spend- 
ing the summer months. ITiis is it 

“ Lady ’s complimonts to Dr 

, and having received Ids letter, 

and given it her best consideration, 
is happy in being able to recpiestDr 
— s acceptance of the enclosed— 
which, however, owing to Sir — ’s 
temporary embaiTassment in pecu- 
niary matters, she has had some dif- 
ficulty in sending. She is, therefore, 
under the paiuful necessity of re- 
questing Dr to abstain from fu- 


ture applications of tlds sort As to 
Dr ’s offer of his medical ser- 
vices to Lady ’s family, when in 

town. Lady must beg to decline 

them, as the present physician has 
attended the family for years, and 

neither Lady nor Sir — — see 

any reason for changing. 

«\V ,toDrH-^ 

The enclosure was L.IO, wldch 1 
was oil the point of returidug in a 
blank eu\ elope, indignant at the cold 
and unfeeling letter which accompa- 
nie4i it^pbut 1 thought of my wife — 
and retained it. — To return. Recol- 
lecting the reception of tliia applica- 
tion, lily heart was frozen at the ve'ry 

idea of a similar one to Sir . To 

uhat, however, will not misfortune 
compel a man ! 1 determined, at 

length, lo call upon Sir ; to in- 

sist upon being shewn toliim. 1 set 
out for tliis piirjiose, wiHiout telling 
iny erraiid to my ivife, who, as 1 have 
before stated, was confined lo her 
bed, and in a ver fccdile stat^ of 
health. It W'as a fine sunny niorning, 
or rather noon ; all that I passed 
seemed happy and content(‘d ; their 
spirits exhimrated by the genial wea- 
ther, and sustained by the success- 
ful jirosecution of business, il/jy heart, 
liowever, was fluttering feebly he- 
neatli tJie pn*ssiire of anticipated dis- 
appointment. I WHS gc»ing in the spi- 
rit of a forlorn hojie ; with a dogged 
deteriiiiiiation tfO make the attempt ; 
to know that even this door was shut 
against me. My knees trembled be- 
neatti nns as 1 entered PI 

and saw tdegant eipiipages standing 
at the doors of most of the gloomy, 
hut inagiiificeiit houses, which seem- 
ed to frown oft’ such insignificant and 
wretched individuals as myself. How 
could 1 ever muster resolution 
enough — I thought— to ascend the 
steps, and knock and jiiig in a sufli- 
ciently authoritative manner to he 
attended to ? It is laughable to re- 
late — but I could not refrain from 
stepping back into a by street, and 
getting a small glass of some cordial 
spirit to give me a little firmness. 

Although I ventured again into 

Place, and found Sir — ’s house, on 
the opposite side, there was no one to 
be seenbiit some men-servants in un- 
dress, lolling indolently at tie dining- 
room window, and making tbeir re- 
mai'ks on passers by. 1 dreaded these 
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fellows as much as their master !— 
It was no use, however, indulging in 
tlioughts of that kind ; so I crossed 
over, and lifting the huge knocker, 
made a tolerably decided application 
of it, and pulled the bell with what 1 
fancied was a sudden and impera- 
tive jerk. The summons was instant- 
ly answered Cy the corpulent por- 
ter, who, seeing nothing but a plain 
pedestrian, kept hold of the door, 
and leaning against the door-post, 
asked me familiarly what were my 
commands. 

“ Is Sir at home V” • 

“ He is,** said the' fellow, in a su- 
percilious tone, “ and u’liat then, 
sir y** 

“ ('an he be spoken to ?** 

“I think lie can’t, for he wasn’t 
home till six o’clock this morning 
fronVthe Ducliess of *s.” 

“ Can I Avait for him ; and will you 
shew him this card,” said I, tendefing 
it to him — “and say I have particu- 
lar business ?” 

“You couldn’t look in again at 
four, could you ?” en(|uired he, in the 
saine tone of vulgar assurance. 

“ No, sir I replied, kindling with 
iudiguatiou, “ my business is urgent, 
— I shall wait now.” 

lie o])ened tlie door for me, and 
called to a s<Tvniit to shew me into 
the antechamber, saying, L must make 
up my mind t<i wait an hour or two, 
as Sir was then only just get- 

ting up, and would be an hour at least 
at his lireakfast. He then left me, 
saying he would send my card up to 
his master. My spirits were some- 
what rudled and agitated with having 
forced my way s<» far through the fro- 
zen islancl of hmglish aristocracy, and 
I sat down determined to wait pa- 
tiently, till 1 was summoned up to 
Sir — . I could hear several equi- 
pages dashing up to the door, and the 
visitors they brought w'cre always 
sliewn up immediately. I rung the 
bell, and asked a servant wliy 1 was 

suffered to wait so long, as Sir 

was clearly visible now. 

“’Pon honour, I don’t know, in- 
deed,” said the fellow, coolly, shut- 
ting the door. 

Boiling with indignation, I resumed 
ray seat, then walked to and fro, and 
then sat down again. Presently, I 
heard tlie'^Vencl/valet ordering the 
carriage to be in readiness in half an 
hour. I rung again ; the same servant 


answered. He walked into the room, 
and standing near me, asked, in a fa- 
miliar tone, what I wanted. “ Shew 

me up to Sir ^ for I sliall wait no 

longer,” said I, sternly. 

“ Can’t, sir, indeed,” he replied, 
with a smirk in his face. 

“ Has my cai*d been shewn to Sir 
V” I enquired, struggling to pre- 
serve my temper. 

“ I’ll ask the porter if he gave it to 

Sir ’s valet,” he replied, and 

shut the door. 

About ten minutes afterwards a 
carriage di’ove up ; there was a bus- 
tle on the stairs, and in the hall. I 

heard a voice saying, “ if Lord 

calls, tell him lam gone to his house 
in a few moments, the steps of the 
carriage were let down— the car- 
riage drove off— and all was quiet. 
Once more I rung. 

“ Is Sir ?wu) at liberty ?” 

“ Oh, he’s gone out, sir,” said the 
same servant, who had twice before 
answered my summons. The valet 
then entered. 1 asked him, with lips 
({uivering with indignation, why 1 

had not seen Sir ? I was given 

to understand that my card liad been 
sliewn the Baronet — that lie said, 
“ I’ve no time to attend to this per- 
son,” or words to that effect — and had 
left his house without deigning to 
notice me ! Without uttering more, 
than “ Shew me tlic tfoor, sir,” to the 
servant, I took my departure, deter- 
mining to perish rather than make a 
second apjilicatioii. I'o anticipate 
my narrative a little, 1 may state, 

that ten years afterwards, Sir , 

w'lio had become dreadfully addicted 
to gambling, lost all his property, and 
died suddenly of an apoplectic sei- 
zure, brought on by a ])aroxysm of 
•fury! Thus did Providence reward 
this selfish and unfeeling man. 

I ^valked about the toum for seve- 
ral hours, endeavouring to wear off 
that air of cliagrin and sorrow which 
had been occasioned by my recep- 
tion at Sir ’s. Something mmt 

be done — and that immediately ; for 
absolute starvation was now before 
us. I could think of but two other 
quarters wliere I could apply for a 
little teinporai-y relief. I resolved to 
write a note to a very celebrated ami 
successful brother practitioner, sta- 
ting mynecessities— acquaintingliim 
candidly with iny whole circum- 
stancesy and soliciting the favour of 
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a tempcnrary accommodation of a few 
pounds— ^twenty was the sum 1 vea« 
tured to name. 1 wrote the letter 
at a coffee-house, and retui'ned heme. 
1 spent all that evening in attempt- 
ing to picture to myself the recep- 
tion it Avould meet with. I tried to 
put myself in the place of him I had 
written to, and fancy the feelings 
with which I should receive a simi- 
lar application. 1 need not, however, 
tantalme the reader* After nearly 
a fortnight’s suspense, I received tiie 
following reply to my letter. 1 shall 
give it rer6afim-i-after premisingthat 
the writer of it was at that time iiia- 
ki ng aboutL. 1 0,000 or L. 1 2,000 a-y ear. 
“ — encloses a trifle (one guinea) 

to Dr , wishes it may be service- 

able, but must say, that when young 
meu attempt a station in life with- 
out competent funds to meet it, they 
cannot wonder if they fail. 

Square.” 

The other (juarter was old Mr 

G , our Indian lodger. Though 

an eccentric and reserved man, sliuii- 
ning all company except that of a fa- 
vourite black servant, 1 thought he 
might yet be libeial. As he was 
sometliiug of a cliaracter, 1 must be 
allowed a word or two about him, in 
passing. Though he occupied the 
whole of the first floor of iny house, 
I seldom saw him. In truth, he was 
little else than a bronze fireside fix- 
ture, all day long, summer and win- 
ter, — ^protected from the intrusion of 
draugnts and visitors, which equally 
annoyed ]iim,by a huge folding screen. 
Swathed, mummy-like, ill flannel and 
furs, — squalling incessant cxeera- 
tloBs against the chilly English cli- 
mate, — and solacing himself, alter- 
nately, with sleep, caudle, and curry. 
He would sit for hours listening to a 
stran<^e cluttering, (1 know no word 
but this that can give any thing like 
an idea of it,) and most iiielanchuly 
noise, uttered by his black grizzle- 
headed servant— 'Which I was ^ivento 
understand was a species of Indian 
song — evincing his satisfaction by a 
face curiously puckered together, 
and small beady blade eyes, glitter- 
ing with tlie light of vertical suns: 
thus, 1 8ay,he would sit tilf both dropt 
asleep. He was very fond of this ser- 
Visit, (whose name was Clinquabor, 
or something of that sort,) and yet 
would kick mid strike him with 


great violence on the slightest occa- 
sions. 

Without being self-interested, I 
candidly acknowledge, that on recei- 
ving him into our house^ send submit- 
ting to divers iuconvenienGes from 
his strange foreign fancies, 1 had cal- 
culated on his proving a lucrative 
lodger. 1 was, however, very mucli 
mistaken. He uniformly discouraged 
my visits, by evincing the utmost 
restlessness and even trejiidation, 
whenever I approached. He was 
more tolerant to my wife’s visits; 
hut evAi to her could not help inti- 
mating, in pretty plain terms, on more 
occasions than one, that he had no 
idea of being " drugged to death by 
his landlord.” On one occasion, how- 
ever, his servant came stuttering 
W'ith agitation into my rooin|,;.that 
“ liih inassa wis to sea— a — 3 uoc- 
tor.” 1 found him steering from 
the heart-burn; submitted to his 
asthmatic querulousiiess for nearly 
half an hour ; prescribed the usual 
remedies — and received in return— 
a guinea ? No, a curious, ugly, and 
])erfectly useless cane, with which 
(to enhance its value) he assured me 
he had once kept a large snake at 
hay! On another occasioti, in re- 
turn for similar professional assist- 
ance, he dismissed me without tend- 
ering me a fee, or any thing instead 
of it; hut sent for my wdfe, in the 
course of the afternoon, and presented 
her with a hideous little cracked 
china teapot, tlie lid fastened with a 
dingy silver chain, and the lip of the 
spout bearing evident marks of an 
ancient c>ompound fracture. He was 
singularly exact in every thing be 
did : he paid his rent, for instance, 
at ten oVIock in the morning every 
quarter day, as lung as he lived with 
me. 

Such was the man whose assist- 
ance 1 had at last determined to ask. 
With infinite hesitation and embar- 
rassment, I stated my circumstances. 
He fidgeted sadly, till I concluded, 
almost inarticulate with agitation, by 
soliciting the loan of L.300— oflfering, 
at the same time, to deposit wlui 
hint the lease of my house, as a oel* 
lateral security for what be might ad- 
vance me. 

<< My God 1” he emslain^, faUIntf 
back in his chair, and elevating fahi 
hands. 
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Would you favour me widi tide 
sum, Mr G— ?” I euquired in a 
respectful tone. 

“ Do you take me, doctor, for a 
moneydender V” 

** No, indeed, sir — ^but for an ob« 
liging friend as well as lodger— if 
you will allow me the liberty.” 

“ Ha — you lliink me a rich old 
hunks come from India to ding his 
gold at every one he sees 

May 1 beg an answer, sir ?” said 
I, after a pause. 

1 cannot lend it you, doctor,” 
he replied calmly, and bowed^me to 
the door. 1 rushed down stairs aU 
inost gnashing my teeth with fury. 
The Deity seemed to have inai'ked 
me with a cui'se. No one would list- 
en to me ! 

Thp next day my rent was due ; 

which, with Mr G ’s rent, and the 

savings of excruciating parsimony, L 
contrived to meet. Then came old 
L-— ! Good God I wliat were my 
feelings when 1 saw him hobble up 
to my door. I civilly assured him, 
with a quaking heart, and ashy cheeks, 
but witii the calmness of despair, 
that though it was not convenient to- 
day, he should have it on the morn- 
ing of the next day. His greedy, 
black .Icwish eye seemed to dai*t in- 
to niy very soul. He rc'tired appa- 
rently satisfied, and 1 almost fell 
down and blessed him on my knees, 
for his forbearance. 

It was oil Wednesday, two days 
after Christinas, that my dear Emily 
came down stairs after her confine- 
ment. Tliougli pale and languid, she 
looked very lovely, and her fondness 
for me seemed redoubled. By way 
of honouring the season, and wel- 
coming my dear wife down stairs, in 
spite of my fearful embarrassments, 
1 expended iny last guinea in provi- 
ding a tolerably comfortable dinner, 
such as 1 had not sat down to for 
many a long week. 1 was determined 
to cast care aside for one day at least. 
The little table was set ; the small 
but savoury roast beef was on-r*aad 
I was just drawing the cork of a so- 
litary bottle of port, when a heavy 
knock was heard at the street-door. 
1 almost fainted at the sound — Iknew 
not why. The servant answered the 
door, and two men entered the very 
parlour, holding a thin slip of parcln 
ment in dieir hands. 

In God’s name, who are you ? 


What brings you here ?” while my 
wife sat silent, trembling, and look- 
ing very faint. 

“ Are you the gentleman that is 
named here V” enquired one of tlie 
men, in a civil and even compassion- 
ate tone— shewing me a writ issued 
against me by old L— , for the mo- 
ney 1 owed him I My poor;Wif0 saw 
ray agitation, and tlie servant aiTived 
just in time to preserve her from fall<« 
ing, for she had fainted. I had her 
carried to bed, and was permitted to 
wait by her bedside for a few mo- 
ments ; when, more dead than alive, 
1 surrendered myself into the hands 
of the officers. 1 shall never forget 
Uiat half hour, if 1 were to live a thou- 
sand yeai‘8. 1 felt as if 1 were step- 
ping into my grave. My heart was 
utterly withered within me. 

A few houra beheld me the sullen 
and despairing occupant of the back 
attic of a spouging-house near Lei- 
cester Square. The weather was bit- 
terly inclement, yet no fire was al- 
lowed one who had not a farthing in 
his pocket. Had it not been for my 
poor Emily and my child, 1 tldnk 1 
should have put an end to my mise- 
rable existence ; for to prison I must 
ffo — tliere was no miracle to save me 
— and what was to become of Emily 
and her little one ? Jewels she had 
none to pawn — my books had nearly 
all disappeared — the scanty remnants 
of our furniture were not worth sell- 
ing. Great God, 1 was nearly frantic 
wlien I thought of all this I 1 sate 
up the whole night without fire or 
caudle, (for the brutal wretch in 
whose custody 1 was, suspected 1 had 
money witli me and would not pai*t 
with it,) till nearly seven o’clock in 
tlie morning, when 1 sunk, in a state 
of stupor, on the bed, and fell asleep. 
How long 1 continued so, 1 know not ; 
for 1 was roused from a dreary dream 
by some one embracing me, and rei- 
teratedly kissing my lips and fore- 
liead. It was my poor Emily I who, 
at the imminent risk of her life, hfr* 
ving f^onnd out where 1 was, had hur- 
ried to bring me Uie news of release $ 
for she had succeeded in obtahilttg 
the sura of L.300 from our ledger, 
which I had iu vain solicited. We 
returned home immediately. 1 has- 
tened up stairs to our lodm to eidl 
press the most enthusiastic thaakt. 
He listened without imerruptioii, and 
then coldly repliedr-^I would ros 
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ther havo your note of hmid, glr !*’ 
Almost choked ivitli mortificatioa at 
receiving such an unfeeling rebuff, I 
gave him wliat he asked, expecting 
nothing more than that he would pre- 
sently act the part of old L— ■■ ^ % He 
did not, iiowever, trouble me. 

Tiie few pounds above what was 

due to our relentless creditor L ^ 

sufficed to meet some of our more 
pressing exigencies ; but as they gra- 
dually disappeared, my prospects be- 
came darker than ever. The agita- 
tion and distress which recent oc- 
currences had occasioned, threw ray 
wife into a low, nervous, hysterical 
state, which added to my misfortunes ; 
and her little infant was sensibly pi- 
ning away, as if in unconscious sym- 
patliy with its wretched parents. 
Where now were we to look for help ? 
We had a new creditor, to a serious 

amount^ in Mr G our lodger; 

whatever, tlierefore, might be the ex- 
tremity of our distress, a])p]yitig to 
him was out of the question ; nay, it 
would be well if he proved a lenient 
creditor. The hateml annuity Avas 
again becoming due. It pressed like 
an incubus upon us. The form of 
old L —— , flitted incessantly around 
us, as though it were a fiend, goading 
us on to destruction. 1 am sure 1 
must often have raved frightfully in 
my sleep ; for more than once I was 
woke by my wife clinging to me, and 
exclaiming, in terrified accents, ** Oh, 

hush, hush, ^ don’t, for Heaven’s 

e^ke, say so !” 

To add to my misery, she and the 
infant began to keep their bed ; and 
our lodger, whose constitution had 
been long ago broken up, began to 
fail rapiffiy. 1 was in daily attend- 
ance, but, of course, could not ex- 
pect a fee, as I Avas already his debtor 
to a large amount 1 had three pa- 
tients who paid me ref^larly, but 
only one was a daily patient; and 1 
was obliged to lay by, out of these 
small incomings, a cruel portion to 
meet my rent, and Ir— ’s annuity. 
Surely my situation was now like 
that of the fabled scorpion, surround- 
ed Avith fiery destructioii ! Every 
one in the house, and my few ac- 
quaintances without, expressed sur- 
wise and commiseratiOfi at my 
wretched appearance. 1 was worn 
almost to a skeleton ; and. when I 
looked suddenly in the glass, my 
vrom and hollow looks startled me. 


fears magnified the illness of my 
wife ; the wliole world seemed melt- 
ing away from me into gloom and 
darkness. 

My thoughts — I well recollect — 
seemed to be perpetually occupied 
with the dreary image of a desolate 
churchyard, wet and cold with tlie 
sleets and storms of winter. O, that 
1, and my wife and child, 1 have 
sometimes madly thought, Avere 
sleeping peacefully in our lung home ! 
Why were we brought into the world ? 
— why did my nature prompt me to 
seek m jr present station in society 
merely for the purpose of reducing 
me to the dreadful condition of him 
of old, whose only consolation from 
his friends n^as — curse God and die I 
What had 1 done — Avhat had our 
forefathers done — that Providence* 
should thuscomcLUpou us, and tfiAvart 
us in every thing Ave attempted ? 

Fortune, however, at last seemed 
tired of persecuting me ; and my af- 
fairs took a favourable turn when 
most they needed it, and Avhen ieast 
i expected it. On what small and 
insignificant things do our fates de- 
pend ! Truly — 

** There is a tide in the aflairs of men, 
Which, taken at the iluod, leads on to for* 

tune.” 

About eight o’clock one evening in 
the month of March, 1 Avas walking 
down the Haymarket, as usual, in a 
very disconsolate mood, in search of 
some shop where I might execute a 
small commission for iny wife. Tlie 
whole neighbourhood in front of the 
Opera-house door, exhibited the usual 
scene of uproar arising from clash- 
ing carriages and quaiTelsomo coach- 
men. 1 Avas standing at the box-door, 
and watching the company descend 
from theii* carriages, when a cry was 
heard from the very centre of the 
crowd of coaches — “ Run for a doc- 
tor !” 1 iTisbed instantly to the spot, 
at the peril of my life, announciiig 
my protessioii. I soon made my way 
up to the open door of a carriage, 
from which issued the moaniugs of 
a female, evidently in great agony. 
The accident was Uiis : A young lady 
had suddenly stretched her arm 
through the open window of the car- 
riage conveying hetto the opera, for 
tlie purpose of pointing out to one of 
her companions a brilltani illumina- 
tkm of one of the opposite houses. 
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At that instant their coachman, dash- 
ing forward to gain tlie open space 
opposite the box-door, shot with 
great velocity, and Avithin a hairs- 
breadth distance, past a retiring car- 
riage. TJie consequence was luevi- 
lable : A sudden shriek announced 
tlie dislocatioii of the young lady’s 
slioulder, and the sliocking laceration 
of the fore-nrrn and hana. When I 
arrived at the cai-ringe door, tlie un- 
fortunate suiferer was lying motion- 
less in the arms of an elderly gentle- 
man and a young lady, both of them, 
as might be expected, dreadfully agi- 
tated. It was the Earl of and 

liis two daughters. Having entered 
the carriage, I placed my fair patient 
in such a position as would prevent 
her suflering more than was iieees- 
sai*y from the motion of the carriage 
—dispatched one of the servants for 
Mr Cline, to meet us on our arrival 
homo, and then the coachman was 
ordered to drive home as fast as pos- 
sible. 1 need not say more, than that 
by Mr Cline’s skill the dislocation 
Avas quickly reduced, and the Avound- 
ed hand and arm duly dressed. I then 
prescribed what medicines were ne- 
cessary — received a chock for ten 
guineas from the Earl, accom]mnied 
with fervent thanks for my prompt 
attentions, and was requesU^d to c.all 
as early as possible the next morning. 

As soon ns 1 had loft Jiis lordslii|} s 
door, I shot honiow’ard like an arrow. 
My good fortune, (truly it is an ill 
Aviiuf that blows nobody any good,) 
Avas almost too much for me. Tcould 
siTirce repress the violence of my 
emotions, but felt a continual incli- 
nation to relieve myself, by singing, 
shouting, or eoinmitting some other 
such extravagance. 1 arri vod at home 
in a very few minutes, and rushed 
breathless up stairs, joy glittering in 
my eyes, to communicate my good 
fortune to my wife, and congratu- 
late ourselves that the door of pro- 
fessional success was at last opened 
to us. How tenderly she tried to 
calm my excitement, and moderate 
my expectations, without at the same 
time dmiressing my spirits ! I did cer- 
tainly feel somewhat damped, when 
I recollected the little incident of my 
introduction to Sir William — — , and 
its &hrimt and unexpected termina- 
tion. lliis, however, differed from 
^at — and llie event proved that my 
expectations were not ill founded. 

VOJL. XXVIII. NO. clxx. 


I continued in constant attendance 
on my fair patient, Avho was really a 
very lovely girl ; and by my unre- 
mitting and anxious attentions, so 
conciliated the faA'our of the Earl, and 
the rest of his family, that the coun- 
tess, Avho had long been an invalidt 
Avas committed to my care, jointly 
Avitli that of the family physician. I 
need liardly say, that my poor ser- 
vices Avere most nobly reinuneiAted ; 
and more than this — Shaving succeed- 
ed in securing the confidence of the 
family, it was not many weeks before 
1 had the honour of visiting one or 
two other families of high rank ; and 
1 felt conscious that 1 was laying the 
foundation of a fashionable and lu- 
crative practice. With joy unutter- 
able, I contrived to be ready for our 
half-yearly tormentor, old L — — ; 
and somewhat surprised him, by ask- 
ing Avitli an easy air, Avben he Avished 
for a return of his principal. Of 
course, he Avas not desirous of losing 
such interest as 1 was paying ! 

I had seen too much of the bitter- 
ness of adversity, to sufier the dawn 
of good fortune to elate me into 
too great confidence. I now husband- 
ed my resources with rigorous eco- 
nomy — and had, in return, the in- 
expressible satisfaction of being able 
to pay my Avay, and stand fair Avith 
ail my creditors. My beloved Emily 
appeared in that society which she 
was born to ornament ; and we num- 
bered several families of high respec- 
tiibility among our visiting friends. 
As is usual, AAdienever accident threw 
me in the Avay of those who former- 
• ly scoAvled upon me contemptuously, 

I was received Avitli an excess of cl- 
Adlity. The very physician who sent 
me the munificent donation of a gui- 
nea, 1 met in consultation, and made 
his cheeks tingle, by returning him 
the loan he had advanced me ! 

In four years* time from the occur- 
rence at the Haymarket, 1 contrived 

to repay old L his L.3000, 

(though he did not live a month after 
signing the receipt,) and thus esca- 
ped for ever from tlie fangs of tlie 
money-lenders. A word or two, also, 
about our Indian lodger. He died 
about eighteen months after Ihe acci- 
dent 1 have been relating. His sole 
heir was a young lieutenant in Hie 
navy; and mudi to my sur- 
prise and gratmcatloiiy'in a codicil to 
old Jlr > * s will, I was left a Ic- 
Y 
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K of L.2000, incliidiii|^ Uie L.d00 
id lent me^ Raying it was some 
return for tlic many attentions he liad 
received from us, since he had been 
our lodger, and as a mark of his ap- 
probation of the honourable and vir- 
tuous principles by which, he said, 
he had always perceived our conduct 
to be actuated. 

Twelve years from this period, my 
income amounted to between L.dOOO 
and L.4()00 a-year ; and as my fauiiiy 
was increasing, 1 thought my means 
warranted a more extensive esta- 


blishment* 1 therefore removed into 
a large and e Want house, and set up 
my carriage. The recollection of past 
Umes has taught me at least one use- 
ful lesson — ^whether my life be long 
or short — to bear success widi mo- 
deration, and never to turn a deaf 
ear to applications from the younger 
and less successful members of my 
profession. 

“ 8\v«et are the uses of advei-sity ; 

Which, like a toad, Uf(ly and venomous, 
Weai's yet a previous jewel in his head.’' 


ON THE SUPPLY AND EXCIIANGEAULE VALUE OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


Writers on cuirency seem, in ge- 
neral, to assume that the rise which 
has been gradually taking place in 
the price of provisions, or, what is 
the same thing, tlie fall which has 
taken place in the exchangeable value 
of money, arises from the increased 
influx of the precious metals poured 
into Europe since the discovery of 
America. Gold has been considered 
like those streams, whicli, flowing 
into a vast river, enlarge its volume; 
and the value of tliis metal, compared 
*to that of corn, is supposed to have 
fallen in exact proportion to the quan- 
tity which has been put into circula- 
tion. Hence it has been argued, that 
gold and corn, relatively to each 
other, depend upon the respective 
quantities of each existing in the 
world. Supposing there were one 
million of ounces of gold in the world, 
' and one million of quarters of com 
grown annually, it is contended, that 
as each of these commodities bears a 
certain relation in point of exchange- 
able value one to the other, if the 
quantity of gold were to be increased, 
mat its value, compai'ed with com, 
would fall ; and, e contra^ that if the 
quantity of gold were to be dimi- 
nished, its value, compared to com, 
would rise. Hence tlie elaborate dis- 
quisitions which have been recently 
written on tlie productiveness of the 
American mines: it is argued, that 
the^ mines, either from political or 
social causes, do not now furnish for 
the general market of the world as 
much of the precious metals as for- 
merly ; and that this is the main, If not 
the sole, cause of the rise wbidi is 
acknowledged to have taken place In 
the value of money in this country. 


The wi’iters who support this doc- 
trine, exonerate tlie government of 
this country from all blame on ac- 
count of those changes in our mone- 
tary system which have unhinged all 
the pecuniary relations of private life ; 
and which, by altering the standard 
of value, have enriched one half of 
the community at the expense of tlie 
ruin of the other half, — reducing to 
poverty and wretchedness thousands, 
nay, millions, of industrious and 
affluent subjects. The projectors 
and advocates of these momentous 
changes admit, that these consequen- 
ces have resulted from the alteration 
which has taken place in the value of 
money. They admit that they have 
not only embarrassed, but actually 
ruined, one half of the community, 
while they have unduly and unjustly 
enriched the other half : but they 
deny that these effects flow from their 
projects and measures ; they ascribe 
them to natural causes, which render 
theproduce of the Transatlantic mines 
less abundant, or, what is practically 
the same thing, to those political (con- 
vulsions which have had the effect 
of diverting the industry of South 
America from the working of tliese 
mines. 

But the reasons tlius put forward 
to shift the responsibility which 
would oUierwise rest on the authors 
of the changes which have recently 
taken place in the mimetary system 
of this country, do not appear to ns 
to be well founded. Tkst the value 
of gold and eom r^ativdyto each 
other, should depend upon the re- 
spective quantities each of these 
commodiues existliig either in the 
market of any particular countiy, or 
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!a the general market of the world, 
we conceive to be a position which 
is both false in theory, and actually 
disproved by numerous facts open to 
the observation of the least attentive 
enquirer. There are many reasons 
and facts which lead us to suspect, 
that the exchangeable value or the 
precious metals depends much more 
upon the direction and intensity of 
human industry, together with the 
rapid circulation of money, necessa- 
rily connected with the habits of an 
industrious coininunity, than upon 
the jn'odiictiveness of the mines 
which yield gold and silver, or the 
relative quantity of these metals 
which exist in the general market of 
the world. We conceive it even pro- 
bable, that the quantity of gold exist- 
ing in any country might have recei- 
ved an annual accession, and, at the 
end of a century, existed in a hun- 
dred-fold greater amount, without 
altering the original proportion be- 
tween the value of a given weight of 
gold, and a given quantity of corn, 
provided the shite of society likewise 
remained the same. 

In every community the exchange- 
able value of the precious metals ap- 
pears to fall concurrently with, and 
in proportion to, its progress in in- 
dustry and civilisation. In France — 
a country backward in most of the 
ai'ts of industry compai'ed to Eng- 
land — corn is at least one-third cheap- 
er. Ill Spain and Italy, the price of 
corn is still lower ; although in some 
parts of the latter country — the Ro- 
man States — the population is literal- 
ly starving. In Russia, although there 
be no want of provisions, but where 
manufacturing industry is in its in- 
fancy, the money price of provisions 
is extremely low. The c^ise is the 
sanie in Turkey ; and in Persia, to 
which Nadir Schah transported a part 
of the treasures of the East, but wliich 
is less industrious, it is lower still : 
and from the account which Tumer 
has given of his Embassy to Thibet, 
we nnd, tliat in the north of India, 
where the greatest distress prevails, 
the price of provisions is incredibly 
low; and he remai-ks, that this is not 
the onljr instance in which the low 
price of provisions is accompanied 
with extreme misery among the peo- 
ple, arising from their utter inability 
to pur<^ase food. 

IBut it becomes et once apparent^ 


that a wide distinction exists between 
the money price, and real price of 
food. Gold IS, or may be, the money 
price of food, but labour is its real 
price. In India, when the money 
price is low, the people die of famine ; 
in England, where it is high, they 
fare geiierdly better than in any 
other country in the world. History 
shews the same difference between 
the value of gold and provisions, 
compared to what they ai'e at the 
present time, to liave taken place in 
our owu country : it proves tliat the 
exchangeable value ot gold has sunk, 
by slow gradations certainly, but in 
exact proportion to the increasing 
industry and civilisation of the peo- 
ple. In the time of tlie Saxons, it is 
computed that provisions were at 
about one-thirtieth of their present 
money price ; and that from tiie time 
of Elizabeth to about 1780, their 
price increased only fourfold. How 
is this to be accounted for ? Is it by 
the theory of those who consider the 
precious metals merely in their capa- 
city of currency, and look upon them 
as a great river swelled by the sup- 
plies from South America, vyblch has 
overilowed its former boundaries ? 
If so, why did money prices sink be- 
fore the existence of America was 
even suspected ? If that deprecia- 
tion rose solely from the increased 
quantity which had been derived 
from a re^lar supply ; and if it ope- 
rated witli ail accelerated force on 
the discovery of America, why did it 
operate in England more than in any 
Ollier country ? Why did it raise tlie 
price of provisions high in a country 
possessing no mines of gold and sil- 
ver, and at a time when the precious 
metals had long ceased to be accu- 
mulated either in the treasures of the 
State, or as a favourite article of splen- 
dour and show among the people ? 
And wliy has Spain, into which the 
wealth of the new world flowed, 
whose altars gi oau beneath the cost- 
ly offerings ot supei'Rtition,aiidwlHHPe 
a taste for the precious metals long 
prevailed among the higher orders^ 
why has Spain seen bar people sunk 
in poverty and ignorance ? The an- 
swer to these questions ia, we diink, 
obvious. Gold has fallen in value in 
those countries, in which, from the 
progress of freedom end civllisatioii, 
industry has been encouraged and 
made to ItourMi* 
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ItMems to excite greatalarm among 
the manufacturing and commerciu 
dasses, that tlie money price of com 
ia generally higher in this than in any 
other country. They conceive that 
this circumstance will enable foreign 
rivals to undersell them in the gene- 
ral market of the world. But nothing 
can^ in truths be more visionary than 
this fear. The high price of corn, or, 
what is the same tning, the compa- 
rative low value of the precious me- 
tals, which has filled the minds of our 
traders with so much groundless ap- 
prehension, is the sure sign and ne- 
cessary result of national prosperity; 
and so far is this fact from impeding 
the sale of our manufactured goods 
in foreign countries, that it is only 
when they sell, and sell with profit 
to the fabricator, that the high mo- 
ney price of com can be maintained. 
The moment the demand for wroi^ht 
commodities — for the products onn- 
dustry, relaxes, the means of the pur- 
chasers of agricultural produce will 
diminish, and the money price of 
corn will necessarily fall. W e might 
as well quan*el with the thermometer 
for rising, when we increase the tem- 
perature of our room, as with that 
nigh money price of corn—that mea- 
sure of its value by gold — which 
proves that, in England, industry is 
rated higher, and commands a greater 
profit, than in any oilier country in 
the world. 

If, then, the high money price of 
com be in fact the result of our 
commercial prosperity, and a proof 
of the superior value of our industry, 
and consequently of tlie com which 

an?cora of odier nations ; if, in facC 
it merely shew that the relative worth 
which gdd, as an article of merchan- 
diBe,bear6 to our manufactured goods, 
is ]ow|ji^Bn it is to the productions 
of otliljFcountries, whose manufac- 
turing industry is at a lower pitch, 
why should it create more uneasi- 
ness than the cheapness of any other 
article which we may happen to im- 
port? If we want gold, we can com- 
mand more of it than any other coun- 
try, and at a less sacrifice. If we 
^ choose to employ gold, not only as a 
iHetal useful for the purposes of art, 
bdt also as a measure of value, we 
ntuit submit to make use of it, not 
ns n'p^ect, bht as an imperfect in- 
etrument. It must be recollected. 


tliat the measure itself varies at par- 
ticular periods, and in paiticular 
places ; and it is incumbent upon us 
to bend our theor 3 r to facts, and not 
to misrepreseut facts to suit our 
theory. The consequences of such 
a delusion may be dangerous. Gold 
is, as a merchandise, subject to all 
the fiuctuatioiis of value to which 
other commodities are liable, al- 
though in a less degree. So far is 
even tliis metal from being a uni- 
versal and unvarying measure of va- 
lue, that such a measure cannot be 
pointed out in theory, much less 
iouud for practical purposes. Corn 
and labour approacli, perhaps, the 
nearest to an unfiuctuating standard ; 
but tliese differ so widely in value 
in different places, and under diffe- 
rent circumstances; in times of peace 
com])ared with those of war; of 
plenty contrasted witli famine ; in fer- 
tile and barren districts ; that, as the 
measure of tlie value of other com- 
modities over these first and essen- 
tial components of w(^alth, they can- 
not operate steadily and uniformly. 

But although we have (diosen gold 
as the metal conqiosing the standard 
by which we measure value, few will 
undertake to maintain that some 
other commodity might not answer 
the same purpose. In Africa, which 
carries on a trade in gold dust, the 
inhabitants estimate the value of their 
merchandise, not in gold, but in iron. 
Mun^o Park tells us, tliat the African 
merchants compare the value of all 
other goods to that of a certain A\'cight 
of iron called a bar : hence a certain 
quantity of tobac'co is called a bar 
of tobacco; a gallon of rum a bar 
of rum; and that Europeans who 
trade in this country reckon a bar at 
about two shillings, and compute, 
that a slave which exchanges for one 
hundred and fifty bars is worth fif- 
teen pounds in Sterling money. Our 
political economists have never at- 
tempted to rouse the country, slum- 
bering ill a delusive drctim of riebes 
and prosperity, and dispel the plea- 
sant vision, by shewing us, that the 
same piece of iron which, in this 
eountiy, is only equivalent to one 
bushel of wheat, would, in Africa, 
actually exchange for four bushels 
of the same grain. It thus appears 
that we pay for our bread four times 
as much iron as the Foulis and Man- 
dingoesi What ateniblefactl It is, 
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wo thinks quite as alarming as the 
analogous misfortune, that we are 
compelled to pay for our food four 
limes as much gold as the enslaved 
Pole or Russian. But this argument, 
which, if applied to Africa and iron, 
would be treated with ridicule, when 
put into the mouth of the President 
of the Boarfl of Trade, with relation 
to England and gold, is lauded as the 
highest effort of the human under- 
standing, and received as the dictate 
of transcendent wisdom. 

In order to put in a clear li^ht 
the effect which a high money price 
of corn is calculated to produce upon 
tin; operations of foreign trade, let us 
suppose that an English merchant 
went to Arabia to purchase gums, 
and that he carried out cotton shawls 
to be disposed of in that country, 
which had cost him five shillinp each 
in th(5 home market ; suppose farther, 
that the Arabs, instead ot gold, made 
use of tobacco as the measure of va- 
lue, (and at one time tobacco was 
unknown in Europe, or at least not 
bought for in the market,) would the 
merchant be disposed to take a quan- 
tity of tobacco, either unsaleable, or 
worth but a small part of five shil- 
lings, in the European market, in ex- 
change for his shawl, which he esti- 
mated at that sum ? Certainly not. 
But if he ascertained that tolmcco 
was the money of the Arabs, and that 
he could buy ns much gum as he 
wanted if In* had tobacco to pay for 
it, h(» would then proceed to find out 
how much gum the quantity of to- 
bacco offered for his shawl, worth 
five shillings, would purchase. If, 
on enquiry, he discovered that he 
could get gum worth ten shillings 
in the market to which he meant to 
convey it, and he knew that this 
would be Ruflicient to defray the cost 
of transport and secure a fair mer- 
cantile profit, he would rest satisfied 
with the transaction. The real value 
of the tobacco would appear to him 
perfectly immaterial ; he would cmi- 
sider it only as a measure of value. 

The same thing might occur if an 
English merchant took a tea-pot, 
worth five shillings, to Chino, and 
there found he could only exchange 
it for a quantity of silver equal to two 
(^hillings and sixpence. He would not 
receive the silver for the puijjose of 
bringing it home; but if, with that 
two shillings and sixpence worth of 


silver he could purchase tea, which 
he knew, from experience, would 
sell in England for ten shillings, and 
ensure a fair mercantile profit he 
would readily receive the silver, 
which he would consider only as a 
measure of value. This Is so true, 
tliat the case actually occurred a few 
years back, at the German fairs, 
where English goods were found to 
sell for a money price which was be- 
low prime cost. Our alarmists then 
observed, “ Our trade is ruined if we 
cannot sell our goods at their original 
cost in the foreign market” To tliis 
it n^as replied, that the effect arose 
only from a change in the value of the 
currency, and need cause no alarm. 
Our merchants sold their goods 
cheap when measured by their money 
price*; but then they purchased fo- 
reign goods at an equally low rate. 
The relative price was unaltered; and 
when the foreign goods were import- 
ed into England, and sold, the com- 
mercial profit remained the same. 
This circumstance mustbe familiar to 
every experienced merchant: when 
a cargo of cotton goods is exported 
to Turkey, for instance, the owner 
docs not so much consider tlie money 
price at which it will sell tliere, as 
the money price at which the equi- 
valent commodities, brought home 
from Turkey, null sell in our own 
market. Our wrought cotton goods 
may sell at Smyrna for no more than 
half the money price which they cost 
at Manchester ; and yet, if the pro- 
ceeds be laid out in purchasing a re- 
turn cargo of oranges or figs, these 
commodities, when disposed of in 
the British market, may yield a mo- 
ney price which will give the adven- 
turer a fair mercantile return upon 
his capital. 

Those w'ho, in speaking of price, 
consider gold currency, as it is gene- 
rally called, as distinct from gold, as 
a merchandise, are clearly in error. 
The very word itself, if taken in its 
right sense, expresses a quality,, and 
not a separate existence. It implies 
the act of motion, or passing ^pm 
hand to hand. But the dog which 
runs at one moment, and lies down at 
another, is still erne and the same dog. 
Gold coin is notliing but gold stamp- 
ed to aaoertain its weight and fine- 
ness; and it is well known, that no 
lower remladon can permanently 
prevent Sts bearing the same ex- 
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chanMable %'alue to other commodi- 
ties m both of these states; and that 
the mint and market price of gold 
sdways have a tendency to approxi- 
mate. A certain weight of gold, in 
the shape of a coin or piece of mo- 
ney, cannot be taken as an unit of a 
given value all over the world; it 
cannot be considered as a fractional 
division of one great whole, invari- 
able in its nature, and unalterable by 
time or place. It is not tlie unerring 
standard bv which the cheapness or 
dearness of commodities, in different 
countHes, and at different periods, 
can be ascertained. And aamitting 
that fact to be true, which is allowed 
on all hands, that a great depreciation 
of the precious metals took place sub- 
sequently to the discover}'' of Ame- 
rica, those who conceive that depre- 
ciation to arise solely from their 
greater abundance, and consider them 
as an accurate measure of value all 
over the world, must acknowledge, 
that their having been depreciated 
more rapidly and constantly in parti- 
cular countries than in others is a 
circumstance at variance with their 
own theory. To suppose that the 
high money price of com arises 
solely from the increased quantity of 
the precious metals, it must be sup- 

S osed that the quantity of corn pro- 
uced has not increased in the same 
ratio ; for it is acknowledged, that the 
iraJue of gold, compared to wrought 
goods, is greater now than former- 
ly, and that, notwithstanding the in- 
creased quantity of gold, tlie same 
weight of that meUil will exchange 
for a greater quantity of manufac- 
tured articles, from the still more 
abundant supply of the latter which 
is now brought to market; while, on 
the other hand, the same weight of 
gold will exchange for less corn. 

ascribed to the quantity of 
com not having Increased in the same 
proportion as gold. Here, however, 
a remarkable contradiction manifests 
itself, since we find that it is in Eng- 
land, where cultivation has been so 
much extended, and where each in- 
dividual consumes more food, and of 
a better (piality, than the inhabitants 
of any other part of the world, that 
Ae money price of corn is highest 
put when we advert to the fact, that 
gold is a merchandise, bearing a dif- 
value in different countries, 


these apparent contradictions are re- 
conciled. 

Although gold has been depreciated 
in a more rapid degree, from the date 
of the discovery ot America, it is by 
no means a necessary consequence, 
that the increased supply from tlie 
mines should be the main, much less 
the sole cause of that depreciation. 
Various other causes to which, col- 
lectively, we venture to ascribe the 
depreciation of gold relatively to corn, 
or that high money price of provi- 
sions of which the trading and mer- 
cantile classes complain, date also 
from the same epoch. At that period 
the old feudal system began to break 
up ; the monarchical power all over 
Europe acquired greater lirmneHs 
and stability ; and, under the protec- 
tion of the tranquillity and goou order 
thus created, industry began to flou- 
rish. The mercantile body and the 
inhabitants of the towns, shielded by 
the policy of the sovereigns against 
the tyranny of the nobles, increased 
in wealth and importance. Govern- 
ments began to ieel the importance 
of trade, and to attend to its interests. 
New castes and new habits sprung 
up with a different state of society. 

Those who conceive that the clieap- 
noss or dearness of corn to a com- 
munity can be ascertained by its 
money price, clearly labour under 
a vulgar and unpbilosopliical error. 
All those circumstances which affect 
and stamp the relative price of gold 
when compared with corn or labour, 
must be taken into consideration be- 
fore a knowledge of the real price 
of corn, namely, the portion of la- 
bour exchanged for subsistence can be 
ascertained. If from the freedom of 
our government, the security of pro- 
perty and the stability of our insti- 
tutions, gold is not sought for in Eng- 
land in order to be buried or con- 
cealed, and is held but in small esti- 
mation as the means of security : if 
from the perfection of our manufac- 
turing industry, the labour of our 
artisans can command large supplies 
of gold, or its equivalents in foreign 
markets, that metal must be lower 
in value, because more abundant in 
England than elsewhere. Corn, al- 
though more abundant in England 
in proportion to its actual popular 
tion than in any other part of Eu- 
rope, is dearer compared to gold: 
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and ft can only become otherwise by 
equalizing the value of gold in Eng- 
land to that which it bears in other 
countries: an object which can be 
accomplished only in one of tw'o 
ways; either by ruining our manufac- 
tures and commerce, or by forcing 
those who haA^e invested their capi- 
tal in apiculture to recefve less than 
tlieir fmr share of profits. 

Those who imagine that our com- 
mercial prosperity, or the cheapness 
of our WTougiit commodities, depends 
on the lowMU' price of corn, labour 
unquestionably under an egregious 
mistake; for actual experience sliews 
that we can supjdy even India, where 
the Hindoo subsists on a little rice, 
purchased at a low money price, and 
wdio is said to earn about twopence 
per day, with muslins fabricated by 
the most thriving and best paid of 
our manufacturers, and actually un- 
dersell the poor native in his oivn 
market I Manufacturing wages do 
not even bear an exact proportion 
to the price of corn. They outrun 
that price : for although the price of 
corn follows the increasing profits 
of manufacturing industry, it still 
lags heavily behind. From the high 
exchangeable value of his labour, 
the manufacturer daily advances in 
luxury and refinement, and obtains 
a greater share of comforts and en- 
joyments. He earns them, and no 
doubt deserves them ; — such is the 
naked fact: but if on every ma- 
nufactured article, sent to market a 
nice estimate were to be made of 
the cost of its produce — if it were 
asked how much was expended on 
the purchase of the raw material, 
perhaps foreign, how much paid in 
injudicious taxes, how mucli in de- 
fraying the necessary profit of capi- 
tal, how much for th(5 luxuries of the 
manufacturer, and how much for his 
bread — we are convinced that the 
amount of the latter item would be 
so small a proportion to the w'hole, 
as to render the outcry which is 
raised about it quite ridiculous. 

Tlie persons w'ho clamour for 
cheap bread inform us, that we can- 
not compete in foreign markets with 
foreign manufacturers, because our 
com sells so dear, and the wages of 
labour are so high, that tve cannot 
afford to dispose of our wrought 
commodities at as cheap a rate as the 
inamifacturers of other countries. 


We are therefore exhorted to pur- 
chase cheap bread, give low wages, 
and furnish cheap goods, in order to 
relieve the countiy now labouiing 
under an immense debt, and a heavy 
burden of taxes. Now, what is this, 
but saying that the com, the labour, 
and the manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain, shall be estimated at only half 
their usual amount? But do those 
who appear so anxious to relieve the 
country, and propose to effect it in 
the manner just stated, recollect that 
Government, in the shape of taxes, 
puts its hand on a certain portion of 
the com, and labour, and manufac- 
tures of the country, which it applies 
to the service of the state ? Whether 
that portion be represented by one 
piece of gold or another, is of no vi- 
tal importance : but if the value of 
all commodities compared to gold be 
lessened one half, and taxes to the 
same nominal amount in a metallic 
currency be still raised, it becomes 
evident that Government exacts from 
the country a tribute twice as heavy 
as it did previously. The current ex- 
penses of the state might no doubt be 
so modified as to meet the expenses 
of the day ; but with respect to the 
interest of the national debt, such 
a reduction is scarcely practicable. 
Even the reduction of our current 
expenses in proportion to the alter- 
ed value of money does not appear 
quite so much a matter of course as 
an honest man might expect to find 
it. The recent alteration which en- 
hanced the value of the pound sterling 
in this country somewhere between 
40 and 50 per cent, has already com- 
j)elled the great body of the land- 
owners to lower their rents, and of 
the capitalists to lower their profits, 
in that proportion : but w'e have not 
yet heard that a similar movement 
iias been made by the numerous 
band of placemen and pensioners 
whom w’^e have the pleasure of sup- 
porting. Although the price of com- 
modities has fallen nearly 50 per 
cent, from the change effected in our 
monetary system, we have not yet 
been able to discover that any mem- 
bers of this fortunate class have re- 
mitted one shilling of the salaries or 
pensions which they draw fi*om the 
public purse. We are not disposed 
to recommend niggardliness in re- 
warding statesmen, nor to curtail 
unfairly those pensions which have 
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been granted ns a compensation for 
valuable public services. But wo 
conceive it neither niggardly nor un- 
just tliat all salaries and pensions 
should be reduced in exact propor- 
tion to the enhanced value of the 
cun-ency in which they arc for the 
future to be paid. 

It appears indeed ejuite certain 
that the high money-price of bread, 
if not caused by scai'city, is both the 
measure and proof of the wealth of 
society : a gratifying truth which 
never should be lost sight of by the 
labouring classes in England, where 
it is always found impossible, for 
any length of time, to keep down 
the price of the quartern loaf. Al- 
though our Ministers, misled and 
deluded by the political economists, 
j have made the most rainous experi- 
metits, tampering wiA the currency, 
with commerce, and the trade of the 
country; still, no sooner are these 
severe shocks in some measure got 
over, and the productive classes be- 
gin to breathe again, than bread rises 
in price, and those very persons be- 
gin to eat the quartern loaf at a shil- 
ling, who were all but starving w^hilc 
it remained at sixpence. 

If, indeed, it were practicable to 
form an exact scale of the money- 
pnee of bread in all the countries in 
the world, and we were then to com- 
pare it with the quantity of food and 
manufactured articles, together with 
the comforts and luxuries, enjoyed 
by each of their inhabitants, it would 
uniformly be found, that the money- 
price of bread bears an exact propor- 
tion to the wealth and comfort of 
each community : wherever the mo- 
ney-price of bread, on an average of 
years, is high, the community is pros- 
perous and wealthy; wherever, on 
the contrary, the money-price of that 
ncu^essa^ of life is low, the inhabi- 
tants win be found steeped in pover- 
ty and wretchedness. To this pro- 
position neither experience nor his- 
tory can furnish an exception. When 
the money-price of bread is low, the 
food consumed by each Individual is 
both less in quantity and worse in 
quality. Tlie Pole lives on black 
bread, the Frenchman chiefly on 
soup maigre and vegetable^. It is 
R subject of constant and pathetic 
lamentation, that the common people 
of England are not, as their prede^ 
cessprs used to be, content with 


brown bread. Compare the fare of 
these different nations to that of 
Englishmen, who live upon white 
bread, meat, cheese, and butter, and 
wlio enjoy, in addition, many foreign 
luxuries, such as tea, sugar, and 
colfee. ,Tlieir persevering industry 
is tlmt which enables .them to pay 
the price of this extraordinary sup- 
ply of human sustenance. The high 
money-price of bread, of which with 
short-sighted ignorance we complain, 
unmindful of the blessings of which 
it constitutes an uuceasiiig proof, is 
not only an evidence of commercial 
prosperity, and of the genei-al ease 
and comfort of society ; but as these, 
depend upon greater or less degrees 
of mitigation and freedom, it is a test 
by which we can estimate the ad- 
vances of both, and of man himself 
to a more perfect state of social hap- 
piness. This is not mere theory, un- 
supported by evidence drawn from 
experience; it is, on tbe contrary, a 
deduction which must force itseli on 
the mind of every person who will 
be at the pains of examining the ac- 
tual condition of various parts of the 
world, and reflect upon the causes 
which act upon the comforts and 
wealth of society. “ Everywhere,” 
observes an intellh^nt wHter on this 
Riibje<‘t, “ I have tound tbe low mo- 
ney.pricc of provisions accompanied 
with wretchedness in the great bulk 
of the people ; and I liave never seen 
any individual offer the food neces- 
sary for human subsistence, or its 
more luxurious gratifications, for a 
mere trifle in money, without a pain- 
ful conviction of the scanty recom- 
pense wbicli the labour of the same 
individual could command. 1 have 
seen a fine turkey sold in the south- 
ern part of Russia, in the capital of the 
Don Cossacks, for eightpcnce ; why ? 
because few possessed eightpence 
which they could afford to part with 
to purchase it. I haVh seen wine 
in France at threepence a-bottle, in a 
district in which it is not produced, 
hut imported, where the great bulk 
of the inhabitants drink water ; be- 
cause wine, even at that price, is too 
dear for their scanty means. But it 
is not in Russia, where the cultiva- 
tors of the soil are slaves to their 
lords, who, if they allow thorn to 
exercise any industry on their own 
account, do it on the condition of 
receiving a tax out of the earnings 
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of their bondmen,*^ tax uncertain 
and arbitrary, — depending on the in- 
creasing profits of the slave, nnd tiie 
insatialne avarice of the mastei* ; it 
is not in euch a country that the peo- 
ple can possess the usual incitements 
to industry, or reap its rewards. 
They ciumot acquire wealth, and it 
therefore becomes impossible that 
they should offer it in any shape, 
either in gold or produce, whose 
value is measured by gold, in ex- 
change for their food. Neither can 
theFrench peasant, who lives in those 
provinces of hVance where few ma- 
nufactures exist, afford to drink the 
wine Avhich appears to Englishmen 
so ineredibly cheap. But change 
tlic situation of the people inhabiting 
these countries ; give freedom to 
their exertions arul a spur to their 
industry, and in an instant their la- 
bour will become valuable, and the 
bread exchanged for that labour will 
bear a high ni(»ney-])rice.” 

“ It must be remarked,” says Mr 
Robertson, in his Rural Recollec- 
tions, “ that during the period in 
which agriculture has made the 
greatest progress, even to the extent 
of making the land produce more 
than double its former store, the 
price of com has ako been gi*adually 
on the advance, though not to the 
same extent as the rate of labour. 
This is indeed a curious fact, that a 
greater Piipjdy in the market should 
bo followed by a greater dearth in 
the price. But tlie, solution is easy. 
There has been nearly an equal in- 
crease in the population, and also 
money 1ms fallen in value. The same 
piece of silver or of gold does not 
purchase so much as it was wont to 
do, whether it be of clothing, of fur- 
niture, or of provisions, but more 
especially of laliour. Dating from 
about the year 1745, a period from 
which the commencement of agri- 
cultural improvement in Scotland is 
very generally traced, there has been 
a gradual advance in the ])rice of 
land produce, slowly at first, but ul- 
timately increasing more rapidly, till 
at last it has advanced in the preseUt 
times more than sixty per cent, at 
an average of the different species 
of bread corn ; that is, from the year 
1 745 to crop 1827. But, in the same 
time, the rate of wages, from the 
greater demand for labour, has in- 
creased upwards of one hundred per 


cent on the average of these years ; 
and which, in the wt twenty or thir- 
ty years, has risen two hundred per 
cent, or three times the rate in mr-. 
iner times, immediately preceding 
the year 1 745. Tliis greater ad vance 
ill the rate of wages applies to all 
labourers in husbandry, and to every 
description of mechanics, whether in 
town or country ; so that the never- 
ceasing outcry against the corn-laws, 
as being ad\ersc to the industrious 
part of the community, is in direct 
opposition to fact. Every thing, in 
the course of the latter period, from 
1745 to 1827, in consequence of the 
fall in the price of money, has be- 
come nominally dearer, yet nobody 
is poorer on that account; that is, 
no class in the community, welUem^ 
ployedy is less able to su^ort its 
wonted rank in society. Even the 
common labourer is richer than for- 
merly. He can afford to live better, 
and actually does live better. He 
has better food, better clothing, and 
better lodging than in olden times.” 

If we carry our thoughts back to 
that period of time when manufac- 
turing industry did not exist, and 
when the possessor of land com- 
manded the whole labour of society; 
and enjoyed the whole produce of 
the soil, after affording a coarse and 
scanty nourishment to liis vassals, 
the truth of the aboi e observations 
will appear still more evident While 
such a state of things exists, how can 
the inferior classes give gold, or any 
thing w hich can be exchanged in the 
market for gold, as the price of food? 
It is impossible ; money, if in such a 
state of things it circulates at all in 
the shape of coin, must be composed 
of the least valuable of the metals. 
Thus, the first money of the Romans 
w’^as copper; and it is a remarkable 
fact, that at this very day, in one of 
the departments of France, corn, ow- 
ing to the poverty of tlie people, is 
used as the instrument of exchange^ 
and money composed of coin is sel- 
dom seen. However strange this 
fact may sound in the ears of mer- 
cantile men, it is fully confirmed, by 
an account of Corsica, publish^ by 
M. de Beaumont, a public function- 
ary lately residing intliat istnid. He 
describes it as mount^nous and bar- 
ren, and dte population uncivilised, 
fierce, 4xid ignorant, as devoid of ha- 
bits of industry, tn that island, the 
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poverty of which cannot be a matter 
open to doubt, corn not only does 
not bear a high money-price, but 
money itself is almost unknown* 

Upon the whole, it appears quite 
clear that ^old Is not a general mea- 
sure by which the real cheapness of 
corn can be estimated. The persons 
who tell us that we may get our coi*n 
cheaper from other countries than 
it can be grown in England, do 
not consider that we measure that 
cheapness by a merchandise which is 
worUi more in one country than it is 
in another. Adam Smith very pro- 
perly adverts to this circumstance 
when he distinguishes between real 
and money price, and states distinct- 
ly that silver, as a measure of value, 
varies more from century to cen- 
tury than corn ; and adds, that mo- 
ney is the best measure of value at 
the same time and place— but at the 
same time and place only. Gold inav 
bo cheap, and is cheap, in England, 
from the superior industry and skill 
of its population. This circumstance 
brings a greater quantity of gold into 
the country for the purpose of mea- 
suring the value of corn and labour ; 
it likewise increases to a very great 
degree the rapidity with which coin 
circulates, ana passes from one hand 
to anotlier; which in itself very ma- 
terially contributes to diminish the 
exchangeable value of the metal of 
which the curreut coin is composed. 
But com may be cheap relatively to 
labour, although gold be cheap rela- 
tively to both. 

In every country, the exchangeable 
value of gold or silver money de- 
pends upon the productive industry 
of the inhabitants. It varies, there- 
fore, not only at distant periods, and 
in distant countries, but it may differ 
materially at periods touching upon 
each other, and in countries sepiira- 
ted by a mere line of demarcation. 
This is a well-known truth, practical- 
ly familiar to every capitalist. No 
rational individual, who in the course 
of the last century accepted a fixed 
annuity, expected that trie same no- 
minal sum of money would command 
as great a share of the labour of so- 
ciety,^ at the end of a period of twenty 
or thirty years, as it did when the 
bargain was made ; but as he had 
found the decrease in the value of 
money to be gradual, he preferred 
that dtaadvamage to the risks of bu- 


siness, or the smaller returns of land- 
ed property. We speak here, of 
course, of that natural* depredation 
wliich was constantly going on in the 
value of commodities, when measu- 
red in metallic money; and not of 
that artificial depreciation which re- 
sulted from the use of a paper cur- 
rency, not convertible into cash at 
the will of the holder. The one kind 
of depreciation had no necessary con- 
nexion with, ordcpendence upon, the 
other. The depreciation of the ex- 
changeable value of gold, arising from 
the developeincnt of national indus- 
try, would have equally taken place 
if the Bank of England hiid never 
been authorized to suspend cash pay- 
ments. The solo object of our pre- 
sent enquiry is, tln'i-efore, not the de- 
preciation of paper-money, but of the 
precious metals when actually used 
as the current coin. Every person 
at all acquainted with the variation 
of prices at dilFerent times, and in 
diflerent countries, must be well 
aware, that money goes farther in 
Franco, and all over the continent, 
than in (ireat Britain : that the same 
weight of gold or silver commands a 
larger quantity of food, and more of 
the labour of society, abroad, than in 
England. But does this sliew that 
land on the continent is more fertile 
than the soil of England ? or that the 
working classes abroad are better off, 
or that they either possess or con- 
sume more com, than tlie more in- 
dustrious inhabitants of this island ? 

We therefore beg to repeat, that 
lircad itself, when measured by la- 
bour — the only standard wiffi which 
the workman, who earns his subsist- 
ence by labour, has a concern — may 
he cheap, w'hile its price, measured 
by money, may be high ; and that 
the high money-price of bread, when 
it is not produced by actual scarcity, 
is the natural and inevitable result 
of manufacturing and commercial 
prosperity. The principles involved 
in a just theory of price, tend to 
shew what has been fully confirmed 
by experience, that the high money- 
value of provisions, when occasion- 
ed, not by a deficient supply, but by 
an active demand, cannot be the 
cause of poverty and distress. That 
great rise in the' money-price of 
oread — or rather that depreciation 
of gold — ^that lowering of its ex- 
chougeidile value— tvhich took place 
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with such remarkable rapidity be- 
tween Uie close of the American war 
and the year 1813, was, in point of 
fact, the result of that extraordinary 
manufacturing and commercial pros- 
perity, which naturally and neces- 
sarily accompanied the increasing 
energy of our national industry. In 
other countries, where tlie same 
cause was not called into operation, 
the exchangeable value of gold re- 
mained unaffected — whenever that 
prosperity, which caused tlie depre- 
ciation of the precious metals be- 
gins to retrograde, gold also will be- 
gin to recede towards its ancient 
standard of excharig(«able value. 

Whenever our industry, our ma- 
nufactures, and our coinnierce, shall 
decay, the price of bread will fall, 
and fall low enough ; and if ever the 
moment should nrrive,whenthe price 
of bread shall, upon an average of 
years, be lower in England than in 
the other countries of Europe, the 
knell of British greatness will have 
tolled. 

We warn our countrymen, there- 
fore, not to let themselves be misled 
and deluded by the clamours which 
are too fre<]ucnt]y set up on the suli- 4 
ject of tlie price of breach These cla- 
mours are raised by two classes of 
individuals — by a class which is too 
Ignorant to perceive the (*auses which 
truly affect tlie money-price of pro- 
visions ; or by a class of men, who, 
although they perceive tln»se causes, 
are still base and wicked enough, 
either for factious or selfish purposes, 
to strain every nerve to lead the ctc- 
dulous multitude astray. The first 
class of clainoiirers for cheap bread 
ajrr through ignorance ; they consist 
Chiefly of ill-informed persons who 
have ombai'kcd their capital in ma- 
nufacturing and commercial specu- 
lations; who conceive that a fall 
in the money-price of bread would 
enable them to lower wages, and by 
that means realize increased profits. 
But no sucli advantage would result 
to them from a reduction in the ave- 
rage money-price of bread ; it is, no 
doubt, true, tnatit would enable them 
to reduce the nominal amount of 
wages ; but then a proportionate fall 
w^ld inevitably take place in tlie 
money-price of the manufactured ar- 
ticle, and the ratio of profits to capi- 
tal would retain its accustomed le- 
vel. Another numerous, and at the 


same time persevering, body of cla« 
mourers for cheap bread, consists of 
persons who raise this cry either for 
factious or selfish purposes. No man 
who watches the operations of the 
press in this country con be igno- 
rant of the mortifying fact, that many 
of the writers who possess the fair- 
est opportunities or giving a sound 
direction to public opinion on im- 
portant cpiestions of national policy, 
labour with wicked industry to fos- 
ter the ignorant prejudices of the 
multitude; it would, no doubt, re- 
dound much to their honour to en- 
deavour to lead the productive classes 
to a right way of blinking on this 
subject; but they consider it more 
profitable to act as panders to the 
baser passions of mankind. In their 
clamours on the subject of the price 
of bread, they are joined by many 
of those persons who are not enga- 
ged in any species of productive in- 
dustry, but subsist upon the interest 
of money lent either to the state or 
private individuals. Those persons, 
who live upon the interest of money, 
together with those who draw pen- 
sions and salaries out of the public 
purse, form, in truth, the only class 
who can reap any advantage from a 
permanent reduction in the money- 
price of corn ; such a fall, no doubt, 
enriches them : it enables them to 
acquire a greater commaud over the 
labour of tlie community, and to ap- 
propriate to their own use a larger 
share of the productions of national 
industry; but in proportion to their 
gain from the low money-price of 
corn, is tlic loss sustained by tlio 
rest of the community; these are, in 
truth, the drones of the social hive; 
and the low price of corn always puts 
it ill their jiower to profit at the ex- 
pense of the working bees. Nowon^ 
cler, therefore, that this class — this 
drone class — which consumes the 
sweets of the hive witliout replacing 
a single particle, should vociferate 
for cheap bread ; but we do wonder 
tliat the productive classes — ^the ma- 
nufacturers, the merchants, and die 
artisans of this country, whose pros- 
perity has iiivailably been found to 
bear an exact proportion to die rise 
which takes place in the money-prico 
of bread, when that rise is not ocest* 
sioned by actual scaicity, diould be 
prevailed upon to join in this ignorant 
and besottea clamour. Itiemsnifestly 
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the interest of all the productive 
classes; of all the manufacturers, 
and working labourers of every name 
and craft, that the money-price of 
corn should, on an average of years, 
be hfeh. The experience of all times, 
as well as of all countries, has proved 
that, whenever this is the case, the 
manufacturing and commercial class- 
es invariably realize large profite; 
while the labourers and artisans of 
the country enjoy constant work, 
and earn high wages. Their means 
of purchasing provisions, derived 
from increasing ])rofits, regiilai* em- 
ployment, and higher wages, more 
than keep pace with any general rise 
which may take place in the money- 
price of corn. This is borne out by 
circumstances which must be. still 
fresh in the recollection of the work- 
ing classes in this country. At no 
period of the history of Great Bri- 
tain was the reward ofindustry more 
liberal, more constant, and more cer- 
tain, tliaii during the interval between 
the close of the American war and 
the year 1815; while the money-price 
of bread was, upon an average of 
years, much higher than it lias been 
ever previously known in the borne 
market; but, although the BrltisJi 
laboui'er had to pay more for his 
bread than his foreign competitor, 
this was much more than counter- 
vailed by the extra wages which a 
regular and eager demand for bis 
services enablecl Jiim to earn. And 
in this general prosperity of the 
working classes, tlie capitalists, who 
gave them employment, fully parti- 
cipated. While bread was higli, the 
manufacturers and merchants of Eng- 
land were realizing ample profits, 
and the whole body ot workmen 
earning ample wages; no sooner, 
bowevOT, did the economists com- 
mence their operations for the pur- 
pose of reducing the price of bread, 
than the prosperity of both these 
classes began to decline. The quar- 
tern loaf fell, it is true, nearly one 
half in price ; but then the profits of 
thf5 capitalist, and the wages of the 
labourer, have been diminished in a 
still larger ])roportion. It is there- 
fore the interest of all the produc- 
tive classes in this country, that the 
money-price of bread should be high ; 
when this results not from a scarcity 
—not ‘from a deficient supply of 
grain— but from a brisk demand for 
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food on the part of an industrious 
and well-employed community, it is 
a symptom and a proof of ^le pros- 
perous condition of all tliose classes 
who are engaged in production ; it 
furnishes the most unequKocal evi- 
dence, that there is a steady demand 
for their industry, and for the pro- 
duce of that industry. 

The mischievous changes wliidi 
have recently taken place in our com- 
mercial and internal policy, have pro- 
duced a most iinfavournbJe ellect up- 
on our national industry. Tin? fiood- 
gates of foreign rivalry have been 
loolishly opened upon our maiiufac- 
tiirers. The circulating medium has 
been put under unwise and unneces- 
sary restrictions ; and the conse- 
quence has been, a serious check up- 
on our accustomed prosperity. We 
are really inclined to sus]>ect, that the 
discouragement to native industry 
resulting from the alterations which 
have been recently cllected in our 
commercial relations with other coun- 
tries, has operated upon the price of 
agricultural produce to a greater ex- 
tent than the change which has been 
made in the staiidanl of value. We 
nr(» by no means disposed to over- 
look or iinden’Rte the effect of this 
latter cause; but the effect of tlie 
former cause we are certainly dispo- 
sed to consider of greater magnitude 
and importance. Many able men, we 
are well awar(% hold the opinion, that 
if the siipjdy of tlic precious metals 
derived from tho American mines 
could be restored to its usual amount, 
the recent rise in the exchangeable 
value of money would disappear, and 
that an abundant currency would 
bring about the return of our former 
prosperity. Now we cannot fully 
coincide in this opinion. It appears 
to us, that witliout a renovation of 
our relaxed industry, no additional 
supply of tho precious metals, how- 
ever abundant or chc»aply procured, 
could, of itself, restore the fallen pros- 
perity of Britain. This happy result 
depends, fortunately, not upon the 
American mines, but upon the full 
and unimpeded devclopf^ment of our 
national industry. On this point, we 
think Mr Hume, in his Essay on Mo- 
ney, has fallen into an error. “ Wc 
find,” observes that writer, in a pas- 
sage which has been often quoted, 
** Oiat into every kingdom into which 
money begins to flow in greater abun- 
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dance than formerly, every things 
takes a new face : labour and indus- 
try gain life — the merchant becomes 
more enterprising, the manufacturer 
more diligent and skilful, and even 
the farmer follows his plough with 
greater alacrity and attention. On 
the other hand, jsrhen gold and silver 
are diminishing, the workman has 
not the same employment from the 
manufacturer and the merchant — the 
farmer cannot dispose of his corn and 
his cattle, though he must pay the 
same rent to his landlord. The po- 
verty, and beggary, and sloth, which 
must ensue, are easily/oreseeii.” lie 
seems to consider the more abundant 
flow of the precious metals into any 
country as the cause which sets the 
industry of its inhabitants in motion. 
This is not by any means so clear as 
many writers on currciH^y seem to 
imagine. Wc; strongly suspect, that 
in tins instance, the (dfi^ct is mista- 
ken for the cause. We believe, that 
in every country, an increased sup- 
ply of the precious metals will al- 
ways be found to follow in the train 
of more active industry, but never of 
itself to act as a cause exciting to in- 
dustry. In every kingdom things as- 
sume a new face, not because money 
begins to flow in greater abundance 
than formerly ; but, on the contrary, 
money flows in greater abundance 
than formerly, because things put on 
a new face. Because labour and in- 
dustry gain life, “ the merchant is 
more enterprising, the manufacturer 
more diligent and skilful, and even 
the farmer follows his plough with 
greater alacrity and attention.” This 
view of the nifltter is corroborated by 
the effect which the discovery of 
America produced on the internal 
condition of Spain. After that event, 
the precious metals found their way 
into Spain in much greater abundance 
than previously ; but we have no evi- 


dence to shew, that in Spain, every 
thing took a new face, or tliat labour 
and industry gained new life. On 
the contrary, the precious metals 
were iutroduc>ed merely as mercau- 
tile commodities, to be exported to 
other countries, and not to be used 
as a measure of value circulatiug ra^ 
pidly from hand to hand among a nu- 
merous and industrious population. 

We are thus of opinion, that more 
stress has been laid upon the supply 
of the precious metals now derived 
from the American mines, than the 
matter really deserves. It must, no 
doubt, be admitted, that this diminu- 
tion in the usual amount of the sup- 
))ly lias liad some share in the rise 
which has recently taken place in 
the value of inouc^y. It is, however, 
we think, indisputable that this will 
only account for a small portion of 
that rise. The greater portion of it 
must be ascribed to the discourage- 
ment, and consequent relaxation, of 
our native industry, arising from the 
impolitic admission of foreign rival- 
ry. We are coiiflrmed in this opinion 
by the well-known fact, that tlie rise 
which has recently taken place in the 
value of money, is much greater in 
England than in any other country in 
EiiVope. If this rise bad been solely 
the consequeiK'e of a diminution in 
the usual supply of the precious me- 
tals, it would necessarily have taken 
place in an equal proportion all over 
Europe. This is manifestly not 
the case. The writers who trace 
our present embarrassments to na- 
tural or political causes which ren- 
der the American mines less pro- 
ductive than usual, labour clearly 
under ail erroneous impression. Our 
diflicultics do not spring from this 
source, but from the false measures 
which have crippled the energy of 
our national industry. 
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STEM AND STERN.— TOM CRINGLE AND TUE DEVIL. 

To Commodore Christopher Norths 

Dear Wohthv Old Gentleman, from Ross-sliire engages you, for 
Bless you, man, your chief devil some unknown insult, in single coin- 
has got me into a — of a mess by bat, and, leagued with John Barley- 
a misprint — confound my cramp fist (*om, (let us imagine an impossibili- 
— in “ Davy Jones,” in tlie number ty,) floors you by a^peg on the gno- 
for July. 111011 — the wound is in the front— 

I perceive in das the hoof of the your is broken, but your Aononr 
same fiend, who, in the “ Scene off is tvhole. Would it be so, were the 
Bermuda,” in September last, sent Gael to allege, that ** her nainsel had 
old Kelson, the carpenter, a govvk*s coiipit the Giant of tlie North ]iy a pig 
errand into the fore-top, to sue what kick oii her preavh P” By all the 
the “ fore-wflic/,” instead of the gods, he of the laconic garment, tlie 
wounded “ fore-^aiv/,” would carry, “ thousand hill man,” would have 
as if meu-of-war had bum-boats at been careering on a cloud after his 
their mast-heads ! But to the matter. ** freen” Ossian, witJi the moon shi- 
In the very offset of “ Davy Jones,” niiig througli him, witliiu that very 
he makes me say standing on the bow- hour. 

sprity that ** the spray from the stern Still I would rather have fouglit 
was fiasliing over me, as it roared Peter than bothered you ; but 1 know 
through die waste of sparkling and his Most Gracious Majesty King Wil- 
hissing waters.” Now I doii't dis- Ham, God bless him ! ( who can for- 
pute die roaring of sterns — in sea- get poor Burns's “ Tarry Breeksi;'”) 

son. But, me, if you or any other either has noticed it, or will notice it, 

man shall make Tom Cringle's stern the instant he comes to that part of 
roar, out of season, on compulsion, the Magazine. Now this, without 
1 wrote STEM, the cutwater of die explanation, is inconvenient, trou- 
ship, die coulter as it were — die head sers being likely to come as high up 
of her, not the tail, as the devil would now as pantaloons, and 1 have some 
have it. And again, when the priva- claim on him, seeing that my father, 
teer liauls his wind suddenly, to let Job Oingle,si>mcfive-and forty ^ars 
the Torch shoot past him, and there- ^o, at Jamaica, in the town of Port- 
by |B|aiii the weather gage, when old Royal, liad his head-rails smashed, 
i^liiiter should sing out, as it was th&fieb of his nose {stem) bitten off 
written— but, confound die fist once by a buiigo, and the end of bis spine 
more — “ Give her the stenC' — that is, (stem-post ), that mysterious point, 
run lier down and sink licr, the stem where man ende^ and monkey begins, 
being the strongest part, as the stern grievously shaken in a spree at Kitty 
is die weakest, he, Belfebub, judg- Finnans, in Prince William Henry's 
.ing, 1 presume, of the respective coniiiany. 

Strength of the two ends from his Poo, nonsense.” Indeed ! — Wliy, 
own comparative anatomy, makes the very devil himself, die author of 
him say, ** Give licr the stern” as if tlie evil, shall be convinced that there 
he were going to let drive at her is much peril in the transposition of 
widi Maf end. Poo, uonsense — it ends, /will ask him — ‘‘Whatisas/ar* 
don’t signify.” But it does signify, nutation ¥” — (words being his wea- 
old man. Only fancy, had I, when 1 pons) — “ What is a sternutation 
asked you to give your countenance He sliall answer learnedly by the 
to my humble efforts,” as the block- card — " A sneeze*^ the nose or stem 
heads whom you scarify say, beseech- being the organ. I1ien he shall ask 
ed you to give your buUend tgdSmm, Jem Sparkle ** What is a stemuta- 
would diis not have signifiedrf^wwild tionF” You laugh, old gendeman; 
* it not have been imprecatingJlia very but pour devil's mistacA” looks 
fate of die aforesaid bloek£^<if) every inch as queer to a sailor as our 
To touch you more ^ near —you topman’s answer would sound to you. 
yourself have been knaMriibtQ get fou Yours with all cordlalify, 
and piigiiaciouB on groat oC^mons — Thomas Cringle, 

die visit of royalty, for histanco— it Coast Blockade, Station 3194, 
is on record. A mountain foreigner Vth Jufy, IBBO, 
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T/ie proclamation concluded hi/ declaring the Cortkh to be dissolved; and ordaining 
that aU opposing die es,ecution of this decree should suffer Death { ! ! 

Amnals op the Peninsular Campaigns. 


After an arduous service of six 
years in Portugal and Spain, during 
the whole of the interesting cani- 

B in these countries, I was at 
indulged with permission to 
revisit Kiiglaiid, on the short leave of 
absence of two months. Anxious to 
behold the gratifying spectacle of an 
idolized luoiiarcb reascendiug the 
throne of his ancestors, amidst the ac- 
clamations and blessings of his devo- 
ted people, after so many years of vi- 
cissitucle in the fortune of war, 1 
waved my original intention of em- 
barking in the British packet from 
Cadiz, and determined on a journey 
to Madrid ; having found a ready 
companion for the voyage in iny 
friend, (a merchant of the former 
city,) at whose establishnnuit, at 
Xercs de la Frontera, 1 had been pass- 
ing some pleasant weeks. 

Our preparations were immediate- 
ly commenced. Knowing by expe- 
rience how aadly destitute the houses 
of public accoinmodatiou on our 
route were of those conveniences, 
wiiich are to be found, with a great- 
er or less degree of comfort, iu other 
parts qf the European continent; I 
stored ray ample canteens, (capable 
of furnishing a breakfast and dinner 
service for four persons,) with an 
abundant stock ot tea, coffee, choco-, 
late, Bu^'B, liqueurs, and a.gaUon of 
old ** King's own*’ rum, (wiiich had 
not seen the light for five years ;) nor 
did 1 omit f aluiouj^ no smoker my- 
self) to fill a canister witli a few 
doera of prime Havannah cigars, of 
aiich a superior quality, that my fu- 
li^ng friends bestowed on tliem the 
liime of sugar-plums 
Vqney, or liquor, no doubt, will 
hay%l&dr influence in all countries ; 
but%% Sj^iard, a more tempting 
bribe could not be offered to qutocea 
Ibe movements of every man on the 
road, from the Director-general of 
Posts In hifl gaudy coat, down to the 
Humble driver iu his sheep-skin jack- 
et, tiian a good cigar ! It has been 
e(ven known to mollify the heart of 
tko rude bandit, and cause Him, 


whilst rifling his victim, to utter an 
apologetic — ^Pardon me, sir, for this 
little liberty P 

We discovered a chariot of ancient 
fashion for sale, which had been 
built. Heaven know^s wlien,or where ; 
but it had the advantages of being 
strong and roomy, with luggage wells, 
which were easily converted into a 
deposit for my canteens; a strong 
net-work hag wae fitted up behino, 
for the reception of the luggage, &c., 
which is called the Zagal^ a name 
which is also borne by the man who 
sits in charge of it, and who has the 
additional duty to perform, of run- 
ning between die leaders of die mule- 
team through towns, or narrow passes, 
holding the head of each at arms- 
leugth, whilst he, scarcely touching 
the ground, seems almost to fly, as Im 
guicles the team at a galloping pace. 
In this reticulated lack our trunks 
were stowed, and over them the bed- 
ding, My companion had provided 
regular mattress, bolster, &C. My pre- 
parations iu that respect were few 
and simple — a canvass bag, six feet 
by two, a pillow, and a blanket, suf- 
fir.ed for all my wants; this beg 
each night filled withfir^ Strnw, (an 
ever-ready convenieaee,) and being 
laid nn the well-swept floor, with die 
luxury of a pillow, I formed as com- 
fortable a resting-place os I could de- 
sire, infinitely preferable to a berdi on 
these {almost-living) bedsteads, on 
which theunwaiy traveller is invited 
to repose at the rosado. In various 
parts of the interior of the carriage 
were secret pockets, so ai tfully con- 
cealed, as to sot discovery at defiaBce, 
except by a general ripping open of 
the huing, an experiment trequeul- 
ly reported to by practised ba^itd, 
when the plunder of their vidims 
proves inadequate to their rank tttiA 
appearance. 

We engaged a dro, or team* of six 
capital mules, for the entire journey 
to Madrid, for four Hundi^ed dollars, 
in which sum wme fadudfed the pay- 
ment for theaeevioeaef the nmyord^ 
or eeackinaiib kii mgA, and Mao the 
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feediugi stabling, shoeing, &c., of the 
team ; an amoniit not exceeding that 
at which an equal leiigUi of road could 
be performed in England with four 
horses. 

Even witli such a ])owerful tiro, (to 
which the mayoral always attaches a 
spare mule on his own account in 
case of accidents,) we could not cal- 
culate on daily journeys of more thou 
from ten to twelve Spanish leagues 
^our British miles each) per day. 
The usual rate of travelling of the 
cotdies colleroe8,or stage coaches, is 
forty miles per day with the same 
number of horses or mules, (geiieral- 

the former,) and they halt every 
fourtli day. 

All being ready for the journey, we 
took our departure from the house of 
my companon de voyage at Xeres, on 
the 20tli April, 1814, attended by one 
servant only, an Irish boy, who had 
served me upwards of tiiree years, 
and who possessed all tlie character- 
istic shrewdness and a ivacity of his 
country, with a sufficient smattering 
of the Spanish language to rendeV 
him equal to the expression of his 
own, or our ordinary wants, without 
tlie aid of our interpretation. 

He sat perched beside the mayoral 
on the fore-boot, converted into a 
driving seat, of the comforts of which 
Ave c^uld form but a mean opinion, 
from the imploring looks the poor 
fellow occasionally tlu'ew upon us, 
as turning his head to make a mute 
appeal to our pity; meanwhile the 
carriage rattled over the long, rough, 
and stony streets of this straggling 
tOAvn, at the very top of the mulea 
speed; with the exception of the 
wheelers, the animals Avere strangers 
to the restraint of bit or rein, guided 
solely by the voice of the noisy driver, 
who, after the zagal resigned his of- 
fice, scolded or encouraged each 
mule by name, and in terms which 
the brutes, by the quick motion of 
their lengtliy^ears, rwly appeared to 
understand. / 

My fellow traveller, altiiiMlgi^>lie 
liad passed upwards of thirty yeirs 
in Spain, had never been more than 
a few leagues beyond the purlieus of 
Cadiss and Xeres ,* he was, notwith- 
standing, a man of the most eictensive 
information on all subjects relating 
to the country of his adoption-^a 
scholar of the first order— linguist" 
of almost universal capacity--^ Ca* 


tliolic of die purest faith— and, to 
crown all, an idolatrous admuer of 
the Spanish constitution, then in die 
third year of its rickety existence !— 
Ill his cnlliubiastic dreams, he Avas per- 
petually drawing on futurity for die 
realiZiation of those blessings Avliich, 
ill the fervency of his imagination, he 
saw hovering, on angel-wings, over 
regenerated Spain, and Avhich (next 
toHilxu'iiia, die land of his birth) he 
adored Avith all a lover's fondness, 
frequently exclaiming, “ You Avill see, 
my dear sir, Aviiat this country will 
be ill anol/itr hundred years V' 

There AV'as scarcely a village or 
town through which Ave passed, to 
which his information and historical 
recollections did not iiiipai't an inter- 
est. Although bred to the mercan- 
tile profession in its most rigid forms, 
his mind liad ever thirsted after every 
useful knowledge ; and it may setuii 
strange, that 1, who had jiassed my 
days ill garrisons and camps, should 
6U])ine1y sit for twd hours, lialf do- 
zing, in our halted carriage at Baylen, 
Avhile he pursued, Avith uiitired steps, 
under the rays of a scorching sun, 
the Hti'ides of a a illage guide, Avhih* 
pointing out the scene of Castfuios’ 
triumph and Dupont’s defeat, exult- 
ingly exploring the field of battle, 
where eighteen thousand troops of 
the flower of the Freuch army iuglo- 
riously grounded their arms to the 
raw and half-disci jiliiied levies of the 
army of Spain, the self-assembled 
conscripts of an insulted and inva- 
ded nation ! It has been Avell obser- 
ved by the intelligent and accom- 

? 1isbed author of the Annals of Uie 
Peninsular Campaigns, that the chi- 
valry of France never received a 
deeper tarnish than in the surrender 
at Baylen.” 

At Cordova, the ** onc^ proud ca- 
pital of the Ommiade Caliphs,” all 
my early feelings of romaiice'revived ; 
and accompanied by my fdend,l de- 
voted an entire d^ to view the va- 
rious wonders of tliat celebrated 
mosque, now a Christian cathedral, 
which, in all its pristine freshness of 
' architectural ornament, adorns tliat 
renowuqd city. 

Nor was my mind less excited by 
delightful renections on our next 
day^ journey, while threading the 
mazes of the Sierra Moreno, by the 
remembrance that avc then traversed 
the very ground which tbe inimitable 
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Cervantes Las itnKnoi*ta1ized by ma- dinary assertion^ but it is nevertbe- 
kin^ it the scene of the exploits of lesstrueplf: From him we received the 
the lieroic Quixote. Every hill, and proclamation of Louis the XVllIth, 
dell, and mountain stream, seemed issued at Paris on the 11th of that 
familiar to my eye and mind. Here month on his restoration to the throne 
the goatherd, clad in his rude dress of his fathers, and also the gratifying 
made of the skins of the animals news of the total cessation of hosti* 
he tended, gazed in idle amazement lities. Elated by this intelligence, we 
at our equipage, while his startled pushed forward. Having the advan- 
flock cast up their bearded fa<;e8 to tage of a bright moon, we prolonged 
bestow on us a momentary^lance, our daily journey to die latest hour 
then fled to the^ towering cliffs, tink- Jho mules could be kept to their pace, 
ling their bells in secure deflanee of and on the night of the 30th April 
pursuit. Again a troop of Aricro%* reached Madrm in safety, 
clad and armed as in days of yore, Taldng up our quarters in the Po- 
would cross our path at some sudden sado, called the Fontano de Oro, (at 
turn of our tortuous track, escort- the Puerto del Sol,) We were early 
ing their well-ladeu mules decked in the next morning visited by several 
their crimson, deep-fringed housings. Members of Cortes, by the Minister 
(which possibly adorned their great- of War, Don Tomas Moreno; the 
great-m-andsires,) plodding in low Inspector General of Infantry, Don 
and solemn pace to the deep-toned Juan 0*Donoju ; the Inquisitor Ge- 
sound of the neck-bell of tbeir leader, ncral (1^ ; and last, though not least 
Now and then a Manchegof from the in my esteem, the brave Brigadier- 
plains, dressed in his black and braid- General, Sir John Downie. Not 
ed chaleco, Montero cap, and nicely the slightest suspicion of the king's 
sandaled feet, appeared, cheering on hostility to the Cortes appeared to 
Ills Httle miila with the sprightly se- exist in the public mind at tliat pe- 
guidilla of the Mancha; while, on each riod, when all parties seemed confl- 
side of the animal, a dark and shining dent in his Majesty's acceptance of 
boracho hung glistening in the sun- the constitution, 
beam, full, almost to bursting, of the The 2d of May was appointed for 
delicious wine of the Val de P^nas! the affecting ceremony or the exliu- 
Notbing appeared altered since tlie mation of the remains of the martyr- 
days of chivalry. It only wanted the ed patnots, Daioz and Velarde; who 

I iresence of the renowned Knight and gloriously fell in the last desperate . 
lis faithful Sancho to complete the struggle to maintain the arsenal at 
romantic scene. lifodrid, during Murat's massacre of 

It was at a short distance from the the 2d May, 1803. On this solemn 
village of Cardena, (the scene of so occasion, the Regency, the Cortes, 
much fanciful adventure,) where we the military of all ranks, and the pub- 
had halted during the heat of the day, lie functionaries of the capital, emu- 
that we met a Cabinet courier on his lously pressed forward to assist, and 
way to Cadiz, from whom we were by their presence confirmed the pa- 
destined first to Lear that important triotic feeling, which never appeared 
intelligence which soon rung tlirough more inten’sely or nobly excited, 
the world with wonder — the abdica- The bones of these departed heroes 
tion of the throne of France by the Were raised from their place of se- 
Great Napoieon I The noise of otii* puldire, and deposited in a swco- 
approaching carriage awoke this man phagua, under a discharge of one 
or dispatch, who was quietly dozing hundred salvoes of artillery, 
his siesta on the saddle, though tra- The troops of the latter corps, tb 
veiling at the rate of ten miles an whi^ these gallant men belon^d, 
hour. This may appear an extrapr- ^ claimed the honoui* of bearing the 

" * Cfui'icn. f Native of Mancha. 

^ In this courier, my friend Instantly recognised the same individual who brought 
the first intelligence of the peace of Amiens to Cadiz, hk having perlorme^ the 
journey, direct from Paris, (without quHting the saddlS bnii hour in ^ four and 
twenty,) iu the incredibly short space of seven days, the miles! 

His speed was rewarded by the merobmits of CadilE andlfsi^^'With «( parse stf one 
tboasaq^ dollars. 

var«; xxvuu xo. clxx. z 
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sarcopUaguB to the church of St Dp* 
mingos; the procession, headed by 
tbe Regency, and including all that 
was of rank and honour in Madrid, 
extended more than one mile in 
length. “ Honour to the memory of 
the departed heroes P' “ Death to the 
enemies of Spain P^ “ Long live Fer- 
dinandOf our beloved King P* and 

Long live the Constitution P* were 
the shouts from thousands and tens 
of thousands, as the cypress and the 
laurel waved tlieir united branches 
over all that remained of the iirst 
victims of French perfidy! How soon, 
alas I were these exchanged for 
sounds of diseord, and for deeds of 
hoiTor; for the dungeon and the 
dagger’s point! for proscription and 
exile ! I^ekle, inconstant people, 
deeply have you paid the penalty of 
your vacillation 1 

From the contents of confidential 
letters received from certain* of the 
deputies, who, with the President of 
the Cortes, had proceeded to Valen- 
cia to do homage to their restored 
sovereign, whispers were already cir- 
culated of royal treachery. In tlic 
meantime, the minions of the Court 
had received their instructions ; the 
emissaries of the enemies of the Cor- 
tes sc'attered themselves among the 
people, and working on the weak- 
ness of minds unprepared for the 
glorious boon of political freedom, 
soon turned the scale of popular feel- 
ing ; the Cortes were represented aa 
desirous of stripping their beloved 
i^ing of his regal rights; trampling 
oil their holy religion ; and establish- 
ing an infidel r^ublic ! The mani- 
festo issued by Ferdinand at Valen- 
cia, on the 4tli of May, (from which 
the motto of this article was extract- 
ed,) was j^acarded in evei y part of 
the city. The Cortes, thus denounced 
as traitors, became, from that ino- 
ment^ the objects of' popular ven- 
geaiito* Soldiers were allowed to 
Iiftrade the streets with drawn sabres 
or bayonets, dtoutlng, ** Death to the 
Cortes P^ ^Deathmh^ CkmtUm$l^^ 

The Alcalde Mayor, Montejmma, 
(a Peruvian, boasting 
from the Incas,) hims^f a meniber 
of the Cortos, had jpped. 
wise, but found his wic. 

<4f indeed sincere in his attompta to 
worce it) imeq^ to atom t&ljde 
cf tilts alar^ing |^m«iit. The Uni- 


tary were under no sort of control; 
the Regency tacitly laid down their 
functions which, it required no 
stretch of sagacity to foresee, would, 
ere many days, be wrested from their 
feeble hands. Thus Madrid, from Uie 
9th to the 12th of May, (the df^ on 
which it was announced thattlie Belo^ 
ved Ferdinand would make his grand 
entry,) was a prey to the unbndled 
licentiousness of an inflamed and de- 
bauched soldiery: die jails were emp- 
tied, and hordes of desperate ruffians 
were let loose upon the people, to 
W'ork out their eventual freedom by 
die €!xercise of terror, and die ven- 
geance of the knife upon all who yet 
appeari^d favourable to the constitu- 
tion ; the dregs of the female popu- 
lation, infuriate witli liquor, rushed 
In crowds through the streets, cry- 
ing out, “ Blood, iilood for our in* 
smted Sovereign ! ! /” 

During these days of terror, the 
few English then in Madrid passed 
not only unmolested througli the 
mob, but were even loudly imeered 
and caressed by the furious rabble ; 
the dissoludon of the Cortes, now 
universally known, having been at- 
tributed to the countenance and ad- 
vice of the Britishyambass^or, who 
joinefhdie King at Valencia the dap 
preceding that on wbidi /Presi- 
dent 4f die Cortes and a dentation 
of its members presented themselves 
at the feet of their monarch. T sliall 
decline enteiing into a discussijpn on 
the correctness of this opmioniirj^l'- 
tain it is, however, that a loan of nja- 
ney to a considerable amount was, at 
that critical moment, wanted; and, 
to die Btrengdi thus afforded |o the 
despotic King, bis sudden and unex^ 
pected moniresto against the Cortes 
and CoiiBdtution: Was not unaptly at- 
tilbuted. Fort^isiif'Sfidi the means 
of con'uption ai^ Ijitiiiiidation, the 
new Absolute Kino pursued his 
march in triumph to bis capital, ac- 
companied by the representative of 
British majesty, suirouwilsd by 
four thousand cavalrv, witfi British 
sabres in tiieir hands, commanded 
by the British General Whittintfham, 
and cheered by the homage m one 
hundred thousand willing slaves UI; 

The night of the 12th was mm of 
horrors; several of the unfortunate 
deputies, of the libeiul side, (de- 
nounced by ihiidr pelith^ opponents 
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the ServileSx) were seized, even in 
the bosom of their families, and, load- 
ed with chains, dra^rged off to the 
filthy dungeons of the Inquisition. 
Many others, who foresaw the im- 
pending storm, had providently fied 
from the capital in various dis- 
guises ; whil/it others, trusting to the 
fidelity of scime lowly dependant, 
‘were secreted in wretched hovels or 
in cellars, anxiously watching the fa- 
vourable moment for escape. But, 
alas! whither were they to fly? 
From their places of concealment 
these unhap])y men could hear the 
wild shouts of their pursuers, thirst- 
ing for their blood ! 

The stone which had been erected 
in the Grand Plaza, commemorative 
of the Constitution, and before which 
(only a few weeks since) tlie people 
bowed in reverential joy, was now 
torn from its pedestal, the inscription 
defaced, and broken to pieces; the 
maddened t>opu1ace contending for 
the fragments, which were dragged 
in Havage triumuh through the pub- 
lic streets, nniidHt shouts of “ 
live the Absolute King /” Death to 
the Constitution /” Those who took 
no aettive part in these proceedings 
were compelled to uncover the head 
and join in the cry, in order to pro- 
tect themselves against the assassin’s 
knife or the soldier’s sabre. 

I dined at the Ambassador’s that 
day, where, in tJie absence of ids Ex- 
cellency, his 8ecr(»tary, Mr Charles 
Vaughan, presided. The most mark- 
ed reserve on the dreadful scenes 
then ]>aseing under every eye was 
preserved. Of all subjects, that winch 
occupied every mind, and agitated 
every heart, was not once mentioned, 
even while the frantic cries from 
without eeemed to make our glasses 
vibrate on the but such is the 
charactenstienmirar^ of diplomacy. 
.Sir Heni^ Wellesley arrived, in the 
course of the evening, with tlje in- 
formation, that the lung would not 
enter Ma^*id until the mi^ning of 
the 14th. 

On descending from the portico 
Into the street, 1 round myself at once 
surrounded by thousands, whose wild 
ufu'oar was suddenly checked by 
first toll of the vesper beU. ui an 
instant every tongue was mute, every 
head uncovered ; the most pr^ound 
silenoe reigned for some moments, 
Interruptea Only by tlie whispering 


prayers of this devout {yet murder'^ 
OU8 !) mob ! 

During the last few days, my friend 
had never quitted the Posado, except 
for an hour in the morning, when he 
skulked out to snatch a hasty mass; 
and I could only prevail on him to 
venture with me to the amhassadoris, 
on the 14th, by representing his dan- 
ger if left unprotected at the )nn du- 
ring the excitement which the entry 
of the King would cause among the 
populace. 

llie morning was passed in fever- 
ish anxiety on the part of the swel- 
ling population, augmented every 
hour by the thousands pouring m 
from all the towns and vill^eB with- 
in ten leagues of Madrid; oftentimes, 
in the course of the forenoon, the 
whole Prado appeared like a sea of 
moving heads, as the false intelli- 
gence of, ** Here comes the KingP* 
agitated the dense mass. 

Bodies of troops continued to ar- 
rive every hour from AtinEi|uez, at 
which royal residence his majesty 
had slept and breakfasted. Amongst 
these many had, for the first time, 
ftppeai'ed in their new and splendid 
uniforms. The King’s regiment oiP 
hussars, dressed in embroidered scar- 
let jackets, with pelisses liauging to 
their shoulder, of sky-blue, lined with 
lamb-skin in fleece, and mustering 
upwards of six hundred strong, (ann^ 
ed and equipped at the expense of 
John Bull,) caracoled about, shew- 
ing off their fineiy, like jays in bor- 
rowed plumes. And then the an- 
cient carabineros, looking as stiff and 
warlike as iac^k-boots, buff, uid 
buckram could make them, smiled 
tlirough their black and bushy whiskr 
ers, while on tlieir tall and lanky lo^ 
tailed stallions they gently forcedTa 
passage through the receding crowd; 
meanwhile th^ Birmingluxm swordi 

ffi 0 Ting in the bright rays of a 
midsummer sun, proved to 
astonished Spaniards the superabuw* 
dant wealth of England, and her fgi^ 
nei^us int^est in cause of 
dbm/ 

The evening had already conMtiiim- 
ced before the King rea^ibed hla 
tal ; havUigtoi^ptlmCalleiU^ 
a better situiUioa aoe{l% tlm prop 
cession tha^ Ibo Mcony iiotrt 

of Embwwi cfanld not Wo boon 
choten. mtm wmof 

vou$i gnd we hia W ^omdudod 
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dhvner, when the trumpets announ- 
ced the entrance of tlie royal caval- 
jcide into our street Its progress 
tras BO slow, that we were nearly 
half an hour waiting, handkerchief 
in hand, before liis Majesty approach- 
ed near enough to receive our wel- 
come. Tlie mules of the clumsy 
state-coach, of which there had been 
several teams employed during the 
day, were as often unharnessed ; and 
the people yoked themselves by hun- 
dreds to the carrii^e, for the last 
forty lei^es of his Majesty’s route ; 
triumphal arches were erected in 
every town; while the whole female 
TOpulation, clothed in white, and 
decked with wreaths, marched be- 
'fmre, strewing the roads with flowers, 
and distributing garlands. Thou- 
sands had kissed the royal hand, 
which was held out to all who sought 
that honour ; and the familiarity with 
which die Life-Guardsmen (all of 
whom nMk as subaltern officers) loll- 
ed into &e royal carriage at every 
momenta^ hal^ conversing with their 
inonarch,fonned a strange contrast to 
our ideas of courtly etiquette. Whep 
his Majesty arrived opposite the hotel 
of Sir Henry Wellesley, he himself 
jpive the siCTal for a halt, and stretch- 
uig out his hand, kissed it several 
times to die Ambassador, and the 
English party, which we,''of course, 
returned withcfaeer8,y8viDgof hand- 
kerchiefs, and cries of “Viva El 
Key !*’ “ Viva Espana !” The King 
himself distinctly shouted “ Viva 
Inglaterra!” more than once, (as well 
lie might!) The carriage then pro- 
ceedea on its route, drawn by women 
alone ! to the amount of at least five 
hundred, whohadattached ornament- 
ed ropes to the carriage, and displap 
ced the men? 

This sMt was death to the hraes 
of my institutional friend, Don 
Alonzo, whose handkercliief abso- 
lutely fell from his brad, as ’witk 
feeble effort he tried to wave it— to 
me a](me his mental misery was per- 
ceptible. Sp^n I his adom, heroic, 
regenerated Spain, licking the feet of 
the anti-constitutional moniDrch^ the 
Beloved^the Absolute Fmdiimiid! 
^ soon as coffee hadhUt^^fered, 
he hurried off to the hotel, leavf!^ 
me to undergo the degraditfdn <hs 
he termed it) of kisc^tig ihe hi^ Of 
Ae despotic king on my presifem*' ' 
lien mat evening. 1 hiid thathoOOUr 


about seven o’clock, when the mai k- 
ed attention which his Majesty be- 
stowed on all persons presented by 
the British Ambassador, proved tlie 
closeness of the amity which then 
prevailed between the two govern- 
ments. Having been favoured with 
a few words from the 'King on my 
presentation, I had a full opportu- 
nity of observing his Catholic Ma- 
jesty’s person and manner. The 
courtesies of a king are said to operate 
like magic over the strongest minds 
—mine was not an exception to this 
almost general rule — when I beheld 
him smiling on all around, caressing 
this grandee, and embracing that; 
familWly calling another towards * 
him by the kind word “ Tocayoy* (or 
name-sake); bestowing grades of 
rank or titles of honour on his faith- 
ful officers ; I almost wished to for- 
get the Cortes and the Constitution, 
and cry out with the rest, “ Loncf 
live the Absolute King !'' — candour re- 
quires me to say so much. His Ma- 
jesty was dressed in the uniform of 
his foot-guards, with the embroidery 
which distinguishes the rank of a 
captain-general on the cuffs — a scar- 
let silk sash, with massive tassels of 
gold ; he wore the riband and collar 
of the order of Carlos Tercero. In 
his full black eye, then beaming with 
the delight of gi-atified power and 
absolute monarchy, there lurked the 
tiger’s fierceness, which all his smiles 
could not conceal I His next brother, 
the Infant Don Carlos, stood on his 
right, and his imbecile* old uncle, 
Don Antonio, on his left. I auitted 
the courtly circle at eight, nai'dly 
knowing at the moment wlietlier to 
excuse or condemn the monarch’s 
late proceeding. 

On my return at night, I found my 
worthy Andalusian friend In a state 
of affliction, which 1 could in no other 
way account for, than his apprehen- 
sion of tiome dreadful persoiial out- 
rage; and it was not until lifter a 
uarter of an hour’s entreaty to re- 
eve my anxiety that he disefosed to 
me that hft bosom friend, Don Tobias 
* ♦ # an Andalusian depUfi, was 
that day condemned to deatfi \S coun- 
cil, as the most guilty of theraenate; 
having proposea in tbe Cortes ' at the 
last sitthig, that on the viefusal of 
Ferdfnatta to swear fidelity to^ the 
Cc^iittfon; he should be declared 
aa luBV^ ^ ceaeed to reign !** 1 en- 
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cleayoured to comfort my friend^ by 
urgiap; tluKt it wrh a vain direat ; as 
Don Tomas must ttien be far be- 
yond the reach of his persecutors; 
havinp^ disappeared some days be- 
fore. — “ O ! no, no !” replied my ago- 
nized companion ; lie is not only still 
in Madrid, but his present hiding- 
place cannot afford him shelter be- 
yond to-mon*ow’s dawn — A price is 
on his head — his escape seems im- 
possible. He has found means to 
communicate with me through an old 
Avoinaii, who is now in this house, 
imploring our assistance to aid his 
escape ; but how is it to be accom- 
llshed ^ Although 1 would give all 
possess on cartJj to secure his life, 
any attempt to do so in the present 
dreadful state of Madrid, would bring 
destruction on those who would move 
for his relief.” 1 demanded to see the 
old Avoman, who W'as brought forth 
f 1 om an inner chamb(*r. On seeing 
1110 full diessed as 1 had been to 
court, she imagined herself already 
in the hands of vengeful justice, and 
ga\ e herself up for lost ; a little ex- 
planntiou a]>pc*ased her fears, and af- 
ter tliniwing off uiy dress coat, and 
putting on my pelisse, I desired her 
to lead the w^ay. 

^Ve sallied forth ; and whilst close- 
ly following her w^ai'y steps, 1 passed 
through some turbulent crowds, re- 
sponding, with apiiareiit zeal, tlieir 
horrid shouts. My wdiite feather, and 
British appearance altogether, proved 
my safe passport, llav iiig, after man y 
windings, through streets and lanes, 
uiicheered by the light of one soli- 
tary lamp, at length arrived in front 
of a mean buildmg, my guide, taking 
mo by tlie hand, drew me to the en- 
traiice,pronuuiiciugthe words, “Fo/- 
low and fear notP^ We descend- 
ed two distinct flights of cellar stairs, 
at the bottom of which she left me 
to iny reflections in tlie horrid gloom. 

1 unsheathed a long Turkiisli dagger, 
which 1 always carried at liight, in a 
belt inside my pelibso, (it was a dead- 
ly weapon,^ and groping tof the wall, 
firmly fixea my back agdvst it, ready 
for any attack. It is impossible to 
describe the current of thoughts and 
feelings that pressed on my adtated 
mind during this brief but awful pe- 
riod. At length the scarcely articu- 
lated sound — His, yu, his, yu,” (the 
national mode of calling attentioa,) 
broke faintly on my car, to which 
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I softly answered— ^ A^i, agui,’* 
("here, here.”) Guided by my voice, 
the beldam approached, and grasp- 
ing my outstretched and unarmed 
hand— while, prepared for any event, 
I firmly held my ^ger in the other, 
—she led me along what 1 considered 
a passage, at the end of which I was 
refreshed with a rush of cool air, and 
a momentary glimpse of the few stars 
which lit Uie firmament. Crossing 
this opening, still under her guidance, 
towards another part of the ouiMing, 
1 felt myself suadenly stopped, but 
with expressions of courtesy, by two 
men; one of whom took from be- 
neath his cloak a dimly burning lamp, 
wliich he held up on a level with my 
face; in an instant my dagger was 
raised, and as instantly dropped, 
wiien 1 beheld the taller of the two 
make the genuine sign of a Master 
Mason ! 1 1 1 sheathed the weapon, 
and holding out my hand, bestowed 
the fraternm which my luasonic 
1>rother returaed with fervoucy ; and 
in a low whisper, directed the other 
to bring forward his friend. The 
glimmering light for a moment dis- 
appeared, and in less than a minute 
the unfortunate patriot came forth 
from an inner cellar, almost fainting 
under the conflict of his hopes and 
fears. He expected to have seen his 
old friend Don Alonzo, and his feel- 
ings on beholding me, with whom lie 
had but a slight acquaintance, come 
to his relief, at such a place, at gu^ 
an hour, and undqn such circum- 
stances, 80 unmanned him, that a 
flood of tears alone saved him from 
sinking on the damp floor of tliis 
dungeon. After a mental sti’uggle, 
he gained his self-possession; and 
when asking me to help him to li- 
berty,addea, “Not to preserve my life 
by base flight, but to die with arms 
in my liana, in defence of the liber- 
ties of my afiBicted country, instead 
'Uif being butchered in tlie dungeons 
of the inquisition I” My briiu and 
unconsoll^reply was,— ReBbtanoe 
is now useless— Spanish liberty laja- 
ready strangled in its infisQcy'*-Of 
your fiiends, none remain to aaaiat 
you; some, it is stated, have pertik- 
ed in secret— all your suppor^rsare 
doomed to deadly w inomious ex- 
ile— your eause is IostU4>ne chance 
alone proteats itself to save your 
ineiant, if 

poasibtet ytm Mthful frianda 
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wlio have hitherto protected you, 
fnyiiir with the crowds who^ are even 
tkow returning into the adjacent vil- 
lages, tired and satiated with the 
festivities, and who Are allowed 
to pass through the gates in crowds, 
ilnquestionea by the guard; conceal 
yourself during the few hours of 
darkness in the Olive-wood, about a 
league from the Puerto St Vicente, 
through which, one hour after day- 
break to-morrow, my carriage shall 
slowly pass; and I sweau, come 
what may, to aid your escape. — 
Adieu!”, 

Oa^llbching the outer door, to 
which 1 ascended, leaning on the arm 
of my brother mason, at the moment 
of our separation, he revealed him- 
velf to me as a Obtain of the Span- 
ish Guards, a liiative of the Havannah, 
with whom, in preceding year, I 
had sat m Lodge^j^ Cadiz.* 1 plun- 
ged once ihore into the dreary street, 
preceded hy my former guide, whose 
motsteps 1 followed in silence, while 
she flitted before me like a dark 
phantom, until we arrived once more 
< at the low still and empty Puerto del 
Sol, where she todk her leave with 
* Bendita sea sus obras!**f There 
was not a moment to lose — it was 
already past ten ; 1 turned down the 
Calle Alc^a, (in which was the Am- 
bassador’s hotel,)and found his party 
at supper. After an apmlogy for 
troubling his Excellency at that late 
hour, 1 requested my passports that 
night, as it was my intention to start 
at daybreak next morning, on my 
route to Paris. It became necessary, 
to meet my plans, that two servants 
Instead of one (as stated in my former 
fSEUBsport) should he named, and also 
to insert the nation to which the se- 
cond servant belonged. 1 mentioned 
France at the instant, as 1 recollect- 
ed that Don Tomas rooke with flu- 
enqy the language of that country. 
IVwBier the A^assador entertain- 
ed voy suspicions of an Indefinite 
nature, from my impatlenoo to obtain 
my passports at that late hour, I 
know not; but he forbore to press 


the request he at first had made for 
my delay till ten the next morning, 
by which time he could prepare let- 
ters for his illustrious brother, then 
on his route from Paris Ijp Madrid ; 
my papers were therefoise instantly 
di^atched. 

1 had for years been honoured 
with the kindest attention and tlie 
friendship of that truly amiable man ; 
and in the few moments’ private con- 
versation which 1 had with him, pre- 
viously to taking nOj final leave, 1 
felt convinced that he suspt'cted my 
additional servant was some pro- 
scribed individual. Whatever were 
his thoughts, he confined them to liis 
own breast ; contenting himself with 
one sentence of kind advice, wliich 
deeply impressed itself on iny mind, 
although it could not shake rny pur- 
pose. “ Take care how you commit 
yourself; should tliis French imletoi 
yours be discovered to be an impro- 
per subject, or one obnoxious to this 
government, you will place yourself 
and me in a painful situation.” My 
only answer was, Sir, 1 shall be 
cautious.” My respectful attachment 
to him was too powerful to sufler me 
to deceive him by assurances, which 
probably a few weeks would falsify ; 
and he was of a nature too nolile and 
generous to extort any confession 
from me. Hurrying off to the Posado, 
I found my unhappy friend still over- 
whelmed with affliction. My long 
absence had excited his alarm ; and 
when I detailed my adventures, and 
the arrangements 1 had in view for 
tlie attempt, at least, to rescue the 
unfortunate Don Tomas from his 
threatened fate, it required my ut- 
most powers of persuasion to recon- 
cile him to risk his share in the en- 
terprise. He condemned the plan as 
impracticable; and, resigning him- 
self to despair, threw himself on his 
mattress in an agony of grief; not 
that he was either morally or phy- 
sically a coward ; but he had lived 
too long under a despotic govern- 
ment, vf^ere the will of power was 
the law, not to tremble with appre- 


* Although the crime of beii^ a freemason was, in itself, sufficient to consign any 
man distwvered to belong tc that sodetyf to the scaffold or the galleys* I have met 
at Lodge tite Ministei* of War* the Inteodente General of Finance, the Inspectors Ge- 
noral.of Cavalry and Infantry, two Admirals, several of the secular clergy, and more 
than a dozen milltaiy officers, of superior rank in the Spanish service ; the Egii of 
ivas one of our most active and worthy Brethren. 

f ^IjCIod’s blessing on your good works !” 
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hension at the dangers of detection 
in such an attempt. Leaving him to 
seek such repose as his sorrows ad- 
mitted, and trusting to my own ad- 
dress to conquer all his scruples by 
the ensuing morning, 1 employed 
myself until midnight, nrith my ser- 
vant’s aid, hi packing up all our lug- 
gage. I then snatched a fe.w hours’ 
sleep, after a day of great excitement, 
and a night of great anxiety. 

As early four in the morning, 
the nimblin*^ noise of our carriage, 
and the girigling of our mule bells, 
broke my sour^ ! and refreshing slum- 
bers. Before five our luggage was 
stowed away, and my ' Veluctant 
friend suffering himself to be led 
into the carriage with a heavy and a 
doubting heart, another quarter of 
an hour found us halted at the bar- 
rier. Thrusting half iny body through 
the carriage-window, I held out my 
passport, a couple of cigars, and a 
dollar to the officer of the gate, the 
moment 1 perceived he was but a 
aerffeant Waving the paper on his 
approach, I touched his ready palm, 
and cried, Inglczylnglezl SenorQhr 
lUTAN.” — ** Bueno, Bueno,” cried the 
guardian of the gate, without look- 
ing at the pasBpoit, (wliich he pro- 
bably could not nave read, if he had.) 

Vaj^e rostra senoria can Dios 
— “Andar,”(“goon,”) to the mayoral, 
and we passed through the gate at a 
gallop! During this snort parley, my 
lellow passenger was in rurgatoiy ; 
and when I exultingly asked him, 
“ What do you think of that? We 
are out of Madrid, you see, with our 
heads on !” He faintly smiled for a 
moment, and then a^in sank into 
bis corner. The first and greatest 
difficulty having been happily got 
over, our next omcct was to account 
to our mayoral for the no small ad- 
dition of weight with which his tiro 
would so shortly be burdened ; and 
for which he would, no doubt, re- 

a uire extra remuneration. He was 
he same we had brought from Anda- 
lusia, and although we could reckon 
on his fidelity, we might not be so 
perfectly secure of his discretion, or 
of that of the zagal. Mjr own ser- 
vant, wffiose shrewdness it was im- 

g ossible to deceive, and whose fide- 
ty was incoiTuptlble, was partly 


acquainted with our plan ; but knew 
not the object for whom we were 
interested. It became necessary, 
therefore, to repose entire confidence 
in him. When arrived at the Olive 
Wood I dismounted, and, taking him 
aside, explained all; then placed 
him on the look-out. A thick exha- 
lation hung over the surface of the 
earth, which obscured distant ob- 
jects ; but through the haze I disco- 
vered three figures, which I conclu- 
ded were those of the persons we 
sought. Time was precious. The 
masonic clap of the hand was given, 
and that inysiic'al signal; immediately 
repeated, satisfied me that our friend 
was near. He approached, support- 
ed hy those I had seen the night be- 
fore. A hasty embrace of gratitude, 
bestowed by the agitatexl Don Tomas, 
repaid those noble-hearted men for 
the dangers they had risked ; and in 
another minute we were off ; the 
mules once more in full g^op I 
Our new traveller took ms seat 
beside the mayoral ; while my ser- 
vant shared the zagal with his assist- 
ant. A inode of travelling so un- 
usual soon shook the frame of the 
unfortunate deputy to an excrucia- 
ting degree, who, though hastily in- 
structed not to speak a W'^ord, except 
111 the French lanr/uaf/e, involuntai'ily 
broke out in unmeasured curses in 
his vernacular tongue on the horrid 

road. " Ha^! C jo ! Malditos sea. 

esta* Camino and then suddenly 
recollecting himself, would utter an 

odd “ sacre or two, and grin 

with pain. By the time we arrived 
at Builraigo, (nearly fifty miles from 
Madrid,^ which st^e we reached by 
four oVloek, Don Tomas was scari;^ 
ly able to crawl up the flight of steps 
at the entrance of the post-house, 
where we were destined to pass the 
night, huddled together in a 8(n*i!y 
apaitment over the kitchen. Mv lad 
helped him along, and laying him At 
full length on a mattress, in that 
general sleeping room, proceeded to 
exercise his talents as cook, to pi;^ 
pare our dinner. The mayoral am 
his mate had been inforinecl that the 
new passenger was a Frenchman, 
who, in order to escape out 6f Spain 
in safety, had entered into my se 
vice ; and Any w^re earneisfiy " 


God be with your lordship I 
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tioned not to talk of him in any other 
cnpacity than that of ei servant* The 
promise of an additional hundred 
dollars the iirst day he arrived in 
safety on the Frencli tenitory, was 
to be the reward of their secrecy. 

While assembled round the char- 
coal hre, eacli trying his hand at 
some kind of cookery, we were as- 
sailed by showers of questions from 
tlic post-master — ^his wife — and an 
ultra Royalist friar, on the proceed- 
ings in Madrid the previous day, — 
to all of which, we gave the highest 
colouring 5 concluding with our opi- 
nion, that not a single Cortes’ man, 
or Constitutionalist, could have sur- 
vived the slaughter of the night! 
This exaggerated picture, so far from 
inspiring feelings of horror, diflluscd 
the utmost joy, and caused mutual 
congratulations. The woman, start- 
ing up in a frenzy, brandished her 
knife, and uttered a fervent wish that 
she had one of the Constitutionalists 
then within her grasp, that she might 
sheath the weapon in his heart /” 
A piteous moan broke from poor Don 
Tomas, in the room above, who could 
hear every word of our discoui*se, 
and who did not at that moment con- 
sider his life worth half an hour’s 
purchase. Who is that pale-faced 
animal above stairs continued the 
fury i ** if J thought he was for the 
Constitution^ I would soon have his 
liver in the frying-pan!'* On my 
informing her that he was a French- 
man who had deserted from the vile 
invaders, and come over to die Bri- 
tish, she mollified, and becoming 
once more a woman, said, ‘‘ Pover- 
sito!**^ and instantly sent my lad 
to him with a plate of soup. But 
filr beyond foo^ the agonized De- 
puty yearned for his cigar, and would 
rather have gone to the scaffold with 
one in hia mouth, than linger out an- 
other day without one ; such indul- 
gence, however, if observed, would 
betray him. There are two tests by 
which one genuine l^aniard could 
discover another, however artfully 
disguised. Tlie first is, the pronun- 
ciation of a certain viilm expletive; 
the second, by his mode of lioldlng 
m Ids mouth, and smoking his ekar 2 
It WM the boast of Count O^i^lly, 
he was the only fmeignei^ Who 


Was ever known to pass dils double 
ordeal without detection, and to 
which he owed the safety of his life; 
W'hen seized, in the disguise of a 
chimney-sweep, at one of the gates 
of Madrid, dunng an insurrectionary 
movement of the populace against 
him, When governor, he escaped en- 
tirely by his powers of imitation of 
the lower classes of Madrileuos. 

It was not until long after dinner, 
when wc removed to the upper 
apartment, that the poor prisoner 
could claim the privilege of a smoke; 
in which he ^vas then allowed^o in- 
dulge ad libitum / according to tlie 
Emitted license of that country, 
where master and man, lady and 
gentleman, gentle and simple, are 
frec|uently lodged in the same apart- 
ment ; with no other paititions tiian 
the doubtful decency of a thread- 
bare curtain, or perhaps a garment^ 
hung up to act as a moral screen. 

T^he next day, before we dcpai'ted, 
proclamations, which had been scut 
forward by express from Madrid, 
were already posted throughout tJie 
town, offering large rewards to those 
who would appreliend certain pro- 
scribed Deputies; the descriptions 
of whose persons were given with to- 
lerable accuracy. Amongst the rest, 
that of tlie unfortimate Don Tomas, 
now Monsieur kVancois le Brune, 
who, by abandoning his spectacles 
and cutting off his hair, had so com- 
pletely altered his usual mipearance, 
as to render it difficult for even an 
acquaintance torecognise him. While 
the merchant and myself regaled in 
the kitclicn with the family, sliaring 
our English breakfast with tliem,Dou 
Tomas, (respectfully and kindly at- 
tended by my boy,) enjoyed his re- 
past and cigar above stairs in secu- 
rity. Just as we were taking our 
departure, two English gentlemen, 
the Messrs Spun*ier of Poole, in Dor- 
setshire, dashed up to the post-house, 
their avant courier cracking his whip 
in the usual tones of announcement. 
In an instant, the senior Mr S. (who 
passed some idohths in Andidusia) 
recognised my friend and me; and no- 
Uteness requira|3 Id d^ay our ae- 
partureafewimnttt^ Fhckf his eyes 
with earnestness on ^ trembling 
Don Tomas, he gaveme b lookwbieh 


Poor thing! Poor creature t 
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implied much; but 1 put him on hie 
^uard by saying, " Here is a poor 
Frenchman wlio has placed himself 
under our protection ; utter not one 
word of Ins country or condition^ or 
his LiFK must be the forfeit !” That 
was enough. We all met ten days 
after at Bourdeaux, and could then 
tfdk in safety of our flight 

Notliiiig occurred to alarm us or 
shake our se(‘urity, until our arrival 
at Burgos — the last post where any 
rigid search was enforced. While 
seated at our late dinner, after night- 
fall, IlKe Town-Major was announced 
as having waited on me to request 
my attendance, and that of my sui^ 
at the Hall of the Pla/a, in order 
that all parties might undergo the 
personal examination of the Gover- 
nor. 

We lind all been sitting at the same 
table. The third plate with the un- 
finished viands upon it, would have 
betrayed an intimacy not quite con- 
sistent with the rank of the parties. 
In an instant, Don Tomas was be- 
hind the chair of my friend, as in 
attendance, and wliile I rushed to the 
door to pour my complltnents on our 
unwelcome visitor, iny sharp servant, 
with the quickness of thought, had 
swept off the table all vestiges of the 
third cover, and dragged tlio now 
unoccupied cliair forward with great 
bustle to seat tlio Town-Major. We 
plied him with a goblet or two of 
rum-punch, and while lost in his 
admiration of iny canteens, of my 
“ Vomhe dc llonij' and delicious 
cigar, he half forgot his duty. On his 
entrance we had ordered the ser- 
vants out of the room. After half 
an hour’s conversation, tlie Major re- 
minded us of the purpose of his visit, 
and said, “ His ExceUency, tlic Go- 
vernoi^ will expect you, with your 
party, by tliis time, in order that their 
persons may undergo inspection, and 
comparison ^with the descriptions 
sent us from Madrid.’' My little Hi- 
beman, with Don Tomas, had laid 
their ears to the door ; and it may be 
supposed what an awful moment this 
must have been to the latter. I inr 
stantly called aloud die servients, 
when in a few minutes, this ready- 
witted boy appeared without coat 
or waistcoat^ his feet bore^ and a 
nightcap on his head, saying, ** Moun- 
seer le Brown, Kir, is gone fast 


asleep.” I appealed to the kind feel- 
ings of the Major in behalf of the 
poor domestics, and girding on my 
sword, offered to accompany him to 
his Excellency the Governor, witli 
my fellow ti'aveller, and account to 
him for the non-attendance of the 
fatigued servants, both of whom he 
had seen. 

On coming into the Plaza, 1 per- 
ceived the arms of a regiment piled, 
and the men walking about prepared 
to fall in at the tap of the drum. We 
were soon introduced to the Gover- 
nor, an old, white-headed, pompous 
mariscal del caimio, who received, 
with the most perfect confidence, the 
account 1 gave him of our route, our 
party, and destination, and admitted 
my apology for the non-appearance 
of the servants, adding, that to an 
English officer n/one, would he wave 
the execution of any particle of bis 
instructions, which were to see all 
travellers. 1 pulled out my cigar- 
skin, and requested he would honour 
me by his acceptance of it, and its 
contents, as a proof of my respect 
for his country, his adored king, and 
my abhorrence of the traitorous con- 
stitutionalists. ** Ah ! Cavalero In- 
glis,” said the gratified Governor in 
reply, ** the En^ish ai-e indeed entire 
men!” This is the most delicate 
translation I can give to a compliment, 
wii ich, however natteriiigly intended, 
was certainly not most choice in 
point of terms. 

The remainder of our journey was 
pursued in security : we no longer 
ielt it necessary to cloak our intima- 
cy under the characters of master and 
servant, before the mayoral and his 
assistants. They already partook of 
all the interest we felt for the safety 
of the poor refugee, who, in future, 
took his seat inside, and, completely 
released from his terrors, once iniM*e 
mounted his spectacles, and smoked 
Ills cigar from morn till night. 

Arnved at the bank of 
soa, be sprung from the caniag«.i^ 
casting a long lingming ]ook 
frowning summits of vae 
Pyrenees, he threw bimaelf, 
last time in bis life, <m the -of Us 

birtii, and biaaed it wiib JqcymHw; 
then snatching up n the 

earth, he plai^ U nait ilk IsMrti «e- 

daiming, with a gush of tears, 

*• Amosi PattUA iNnctur 
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COLMAN’s random BECORIiS.* 


We kilow not ivhether we are glad 
or sorry to find proved, bejrona all 
contradiction or doubt, by thes^' Rod-' 
4 'doni Records, a fact which ^re had 
all along shrewdly suspected^ to wit, 
that George Colman the Younger is, 
inhis tt in cnf^ane of the very poor- 
est of all possintl creatures. We sup- 
pose we must some where and some 
when or other, have either read, or 


lieve, esteemed a proficient, among 
the most obscene facile prineeps^^-^ 
such, for example, as are displayed 
in those somewhat filthy facetiae, 
which, in his own coterie, were Uie 
glory of his manhood, and out of it 
one of the bugbears of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice — Broad- 
Grins. We do not mean to insinu- 
ate that the table-talk of this inde- 


seen acted, some of his trashy plays ; 
but we cannot just now, by any ef- 
fort of recollection, cha^e our me- 
mory with the names ot any one of 
them, except it be Oetavian, a farce, 
whi<^ it was the whim of John Kem- 
ble, Black John, the well-beloved, to 
as a tragedy, wherein he en- 
aiMM the principal character with a 
certain grave humour, to our minds 
far more amusing than the drollest 
face-fun of the Cockney idol, Liston. 
For John, in his own way, was a sad 
wag. We have frequently heard old 
Gemrge Colman,iunior,Xfor he was al- 
‘ WBjm younger than his father,) spo- 
ken of in town as on almost insupport- 


cent scoffer, now notoriouslyan his 
table-dotage, was equally distitfjjuisli- 
Ci^rby its grosHiioss with the writings 
‘.jl^^wliich he wallowed, or that the 
poetry (poetry! ! !) of his ripe, may 
not be 1>eastlier than the prose of his 
rotten, age ; but we mean to assert, if 
on no other foundation, even on tho 
sole ground of these wretched “ Rau* 
dom Records,” that he is now, ami 
always must have been, a low, vul- 
*gar, coarse, and shallow person, with 
some small chaflf, perhaps, of the 
birth, hut not one single grain of the 
breeding, of a gentleman. , Indeed 
we are mtogethci: at a loss to conjec- 


ipport- ture how he should ever have con- 


ably funny fellow, nay as a fellow 
^ ot rare mirth, and most excellent 
fancy,” quite a Yorick ; and Byron 
thought, or at least said, something to 
this efiect, that at the genial board, as 
It is called, Colman was tlie wit of all 
wits, and that he scattered his peaids, 
we shall not say before whom, so 
profusely, that the multitude became 
oblivious to vulgar viantist in the di- 
vine enjoyment of that celestial food* 
Byroads authority in such matter^, 
we presume, a high one^ aud tve 
wish tiie ancient boffooM to have 
the full benefit of H. But, them By- 
ron, when In a good humour, v^ch 
fell upon him m fits,' seem^^from 
some amiable constitutional vFeak- 
ness or anotiier, to have been liable 
to be charmed by the most common- 
place conversational powers that ever 
were suffered to drivel; and^o in- 
discriminate, at such seasons, was 
his relish, that he swaBowed alterr 
nately, with equal sest, the imperti^ 
nencies of Leigh Hunt and Ae geni- 
alities of Scrope Davies. His &^d- 
ship, too, 'at such times, wtui mddh 
taken with certain sorts of wit Ip 
wkieh the aged “ Junior” ts, we be-- 


trived to acquire, oven in the com- 
pany he kept, the fame of being so 
much as low- farcical ; for his hu- 
mour lies solely in a few pustulated 
expressions, which do not seem even 
to have been native to his consti- 
tution, but to have been inoculated 
into him skin-deep by a series of 
quacks with wiiom, from his boy- 
ish days, he liad been familiar, ** even 
to. the very moment that they bade 
him tell it.” There is something un- 
healthily fetid in all his jokes; in 
their nastiness his jeers absolutely 
stink in the nostrils ; his sneers have 
all a rankest smell ; and in read- 
ing his lucubrations— we knpw not 
how it may be with his body cor- 
porate in a room — wmbstinctively 
— though not given to be squefunish 
—rise gnd open the windom;tiiat 
the fresh air may be let ij^jpbn 
our sickness. Such, compaify is far 
from being pleasant to tlie sensas; 
|ind one is entitled^li: complMn of 
it, we think, witbp^^ny violation 
of good manners. It HM ihat we 
9xe disgusted, ih;.tliq , ^ Records ” 
with that is very immoral^but 
wltiitdlmatlsmostuiean. Weeaur 
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not, perhms, except In a grave mood,' 
bate, but m every mood we must de- 
spise, the diseased driveller -re- 
member, we speak of him through- 
out as the author of Broad Grins, — 
and being, as it is well known, ex- 
ceedingly humane, we should often 
pity hfm, did ho not always claim 
our contempt. The only thing about 
him that occasionally wins our mo- 
mentary liking, is an appearance of 
an easy and unfretful temper ; but it 
does not seem ever to have been 
much .fried, while it does seem to 
have bieen consUintly coddled by a 
nursing and old-womanish vani^^ 
and fed pei-petually on pap. Swfe 
such a temper is not discreditable to 
him, though bordering on the silly; 
and we are satisfied with a shallow 
puddle, however foul it may be, for 
not presuming to be ruffled. Such a 
person might have been a fit hero 
for Hayley^s Triumphs of Teriiper, if 
written on a somewhat dim^rent 
scheme. As a man, he is difficult to 
swallow, and impossible to stomach ; 
but is a manager he was easy, and 
as a play-wriglit, he went down witli 
gaping audiences, whose digestion is 
proverbial, and who sweetly swallow 
camels without sourly strainii^ at 
gnats. He speaks, from the first page 
to the last, like a creature born, and 
bred, and buried, on the boards — the 
theatre of the world is with him all 
one with some paltry ‘‘ wooden ();” 
and with a mouthing mockery of 
versatility, he plays the parts of his 
own scene-shifter, candle-snuffer, 
promptier, and tru mpeter, presuming 
DV a mere change of dress, to pass 
htmaelf off as a separate personage 
in each of these dignified characters, 
—yet visibly hugging himself in them 
all, — BO strong is his love of his own 
dear Identity, and so weak his power 
of imitating ieven what is wortldess. 
Every man, ^e have heard it said, 
has some particulai* talent — could 
you but fitta it out — in whieh he is 
strong! but Gleorae is' an exception 
t6 that MVal stnek for he teazingly 
tries poor t^^t, and miser- 

ably fmls in fl^sornetimesapproach*- 
Ing, but never toucliing, the lowest 
level of the clever, -^being not even 
ad much as brisks but, at bis very 
best, like a bottle of small beer, wld^ 
u butler sets himself to unoork Cnfru 
labstiiiate attitude, for fear of being 
blown up to the celling, and is much 
more ahurmed, on the perforipance 


of the achievement, to find the liquor 
as dead as mud or mutton. The par- 
ty at table cannot retidn their gravi- 
ty; and the managm*, discomfited, 
retires to the sideboo^ to hide his 
blushes. There, the jpiarallel does 
not hold good ; for Colmon’s face is ; 
too brazen to blush, and on drawing ' 
the cork of a flat jest, he pretends 
that he was only banking, and then, 
dapping his wings, cmickles Into a la- 
mentable crow. And this person — 
in London — is reckoned a — Wit I 
pulled by Henry Colburn — and but- 
tered by John Bull — and — now basted 
by Christopher North ! Not a drama 
can be damned, it seems, without 
his special license — the (.-ockneys 
by him arc told at what they must 
laugh or weep; under his revision 
are now brought the manners 
morals of the stage ; that they my 
be filtered into purification through 
strainers in whicSi all the mud is de- 
posited — and Tragedy, with sable 
stole, must come sweeping by, before 
this effete Mr MciTyman,'ere she be 
allowed to drug the bowl or the dag- 
ger, a soven?ign supplicating a slave. 

We are sorry to speak scornfully 
of any thing alive — threescore and 
ten. Yet what merit is there in 
merely becoming a holy old woman 
out of a graceless middle-aged or el- 
derly man, which Col man was when 
he degraded manhood by his Grins y 
AVe feel no reverence even for the 
head of a bishop, merely because it 

fo^wig-wcai^, to be bald ; and why, 
tl|l»n, should we feel any for the slape 
sC^ce of U auperaUnuated bufibon V 
TheVe is c»dy the first syllable of hum- 
ai^y in mtending to respect the 
fcWjgrey bairs of an obsolete Panta- 
who cM. scarcely shuffle. He, 
wb^iu the prime of life, as a writer, 
was, at the best, but a bawdy block- 
head, must Hot be coaxed and cooled 
in liis latter days into a belief that }iu 
is the remains of an Admirable CridKt 
ton. He must be taught to see, bY.tl 
stern “ Know thyself !” that Whilh 
he thought himself a stai', he Wfrs 
thing but a jelly; and that netv he 
stinks where he lies. Georgy pelnntn, 
junior, when he must, we whh, have 
been about dfif years and not 

absolutely etoivin^ i>ttb)bhed a vo- 
lume of ver«M,w]umi at the Am sight 
seem to be filthjy, at the secoiud foul, 
and at the tliird hideous,— almost 
unnaturally so, polluted as nature 
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is incredible ! he is now sow- 

geldor, with a salary, at the theatres* 
and lives by castrating pigs-playsl 
There seems to be nothing more sa- 
cred in the light of his setting, than 
in that#of his rising, sun. Would you 
believe it— tliat he who lived all his 
life on the smell of the lamps, sneers 
at tallow-chandlers! Himcii^lf noto- 
rious only as a Jack-pudding, he 
speaks iiisultltfgly of ** sleek pud- 
ding-faced sons of commerce! and 
persons of that kidney form the ma- 
jority of mankind in our moti^onolis 
and trading towns ! !” As if the shab- 
biest unsalaried foundling that e\ cr 
BW^t a warehouse were not a more 
useful and respectable character tlian 
any bastai'd's son that ever witli rub- 
bish choked a stage ! In a kindred 
spirit of abject servility to the pow- 
m that be, he still stoops, as of yore, 
his anointed — perhaps his powdered 
head ; the leer of the letcner is yet 
in tlie rheum of the dim eyes of tot- 
tering Sir Tooley O* Whack ; and a 
certain gentleman in a sable suit re- 
gards, with ^ grins broader” than his 
own, the sanctified and hypocritical 
phi 2 of the unlicensed and licentious 
licenser ! We are no satli'ists, — ^liut 


With all our horror of personality, 
w^e must speak the truUi*— even 
though it he a libel. It is of George 
Colman the Younger, as an audior, 
with his head in papers, that we 
treat ; and we tax iiim but with a 
tithe of his revolting obscenities, to 
his gums, if not to lus teeth. For the 
sake of the young — and the middle- 
aged, which he was when he Com- 
mitted those flagrant delinquencies, 
and not fonjiis own, we now use the 
knout ; folries may be forgotten, but 
such foulnesses as the Grins a^e in- 
eilaceable; those meet with ready 
pardon, but these are under ever- 
lUpinir ban ; and it is salutary and 
sanative to those who may err from 
passion, to see raked up from obli- 
vion, and set dimly and distantly-— 
for close contact would be deadly- 
before their av erted eyes, the disgust- 
ing niicl inexpiable perpetrations in 
which an insolent sinner, ov ertaken 
at last by drivelling dotage, in the 
morn and meridian of life was once 
base and brutal enough to glory, and 
at the same kmc so deludedly stupid 
as to believe himself Apollo, while 
he was but impotcntly acting Pria- 
pu8» 


THE IRON SllROI 1>. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 

The castle of the Prince of Tolfi 
was built on the summit of the tower- 
ing and precipitous rock of Scylla, 
and commanded a magnificent view 
of Sicily in rH its grandeur. Here, 
during the wars of the middle ages, 
when the fertile plains of Italy wore 
devastated by hostile factions, those 
prisoners were confined, for whose 
itinsom a costly price was demand- 
ed. Here, too, in a dungeon, exca- 
V ated deep in solid rock, the mi- 
serable victim was immured, whom 
revenge pursued,^the dark, fierce, 
and unpitying revenge of an Italian 
hcait 

V ivvAzio — ^the noble and^the gene- 
louH, the fearless in battle^ and the 
pride of Naples in her sunny hours 
of peace— the young, the brave, the 
proud, Vivenzio fell beneath this 
subtle and remorseless spirik He 
was the prisoner of Toln, hO 
UH^ished in that rock^ndreled 
(dungeon, which stood alone, and 
whose portals never opened twice 
Upon a living captive. 


** 1 IRST AND LAST.” 

It had the semblance of a v^ast cage, 
for the roof, and floor, and bides, were 
of iron, solidly wrought, and spaci- 
ously constructed. High above there 
ran a range of seven grated win- 
dows, guarded with massy bai’s of 
the same metal, which admitted light 
and air. Save these, and the taU 
folding doors beneatli them, wJiich 
occupied the centre, no chink, or 
chasm, or projection, broke tlie 
smooth black surface of tlie walls. 
An iron bedstead, littered with straw, 
stood in one corner : and beside it, 
a vessel with water, and a coarse 
dish filled with coai'scr food. 

Even the intrepid soul ^ Vivenzio 
shrunk with dismay ea ne entered 
this 4bode, and lieard the ponderous 
doors tripMocked by the silept iij(f* 
fians who conducted him to It. Their 
silence seemed prophetic of Us fiste, 
of the living giave that had been pre- 
paredforhu^K msiienacesSiidhis 
entreaties* Us appeab for 

justice, and his impatient question- 
ing of their intentions, were alike 
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vain. They listened^ but apoke nat > 
Fit ministers 6f a crime that should 
have no tongue 1 

How dismal was the sound of their 
retiring steps! And, as their faint 
echoes died along the winding pass- 
ages, a fearful presage grew within 
him, that never more the face, or 
voice, or tread, of man, would greet 
lus Senses. He had seen human 
beings for the last time! And he 
had looked his last upo^ the bright 
skjT, and upon the smiling earth, and 
upon a^ beautiful world he loved, and 
whoSai^minion he liad been ! Here 
he was to end his life — a life he had 
just begun to revel in ! And by wM|l^ 
means V By secret poison V or b]^ 
murderous assault? . No — for then 
it had been needless to bring him 
thither. Famine perhaps — a thou- 
sand deaths in one f It was terrible to 
think of it — ^but it was yet more ter- 
rible to picture long, long years of 
captivity, in a solitude so appalling, 
a loneliness so dreary, that tnought, 
foi- want of fellowship, would lose 
itself in madness, or tagnate into 
idiocy. 

He could not hope to escape, un- 
less he had the power, with his bare 
hands, of rending asunder the solid 
iron walls of his prison. He could 
not hope for liberty from the relent- 
ing mercies of his enemy. His in- 
stant death, under any form of re- 
fined cruelty, was not the object of 
Told, for he might have indicted it, 
and he had not It was too evident, 
therefore, he was reserved for some 
premeditated sclieme of subtle ven- 
geance ; and what vengtance coidd 
transcend in dendish malice, cither 
the slow death of famine, or the still 
slower one of solitary incarceration, 
till the last lingering spark of life ex- 
pired, or till reason ded, and nothing 
slmuld remain to perish but the brute 
fiiiictions of the body ? . 

It was evening when Vivenzio en- 
tered his dungeon, and the approach- 
ing Shades of night wrapped it in 
total darkness, as he paced up and 
down, revolvii^ Tn hln mind these 
fkorrible forebodatigs. No tolling beli 
froih Ihe castle, or from any neigh* 
bouHhg church or convent attuck 
ujMm Ins ear to tell how the houn 
passed, pireqiiently be wotrld stop 
and Rst^ for some sound that m^ht 
be^en the vidnlty of man ; but the 
bf the diesert^ the silence of 


the tomb, are not so still and deep, as 
the oppressive desolation by which 
he was encompassed. His heart sunk 
within him, and he threw himself 
dejectedly upon his couch of straw. 
Here sleep gradually obliterated the 
consciousness of misery, and bland 
dreams wafted his delighted spirit to 
scenes ‘Which were once glowing 
realities for him, in whose ravishing 
illusions he soon lois^ the remem- 
brance that he was Tolfi’s prisoner. 

When he awoke, it was daylight ; 
but hoa long he had slept he knew 
not. It mignt be early morning, or 
it might be sultry noon, for he could 
measure time by no other note of its 

E rogress than light and darkness. 

[e had been so happy in his sleep, 
amid friends who loved him, and the 
sweeter endearments of those who 
loved him as friends could not, tbht 
in the first moments of waking, liis 
startled mind seemed to admit the 
knowledge of his situation, as if it had 
burst upon it for the first time, fresh 
in all its appalling horrors. He gazed 
round with an air of doubtand amaze- 
ment, and took up a handful of the 
straw upon which he lav, as though 
he would ask himself wiiat it meant. 
But memory, too faithful to her ofiice, 
soon unveiled the melandioly past, 
while reason, shuddering at the task, 
flashed before his eyes the tremend- 
ous future. The contrast overpower- 
ed him. He remained for some time 
lamenting, like a truth, the bright 
visions that bad vanished ; and re- 
coiling from tlie present, which clung 
to liim as a poisoned garment. 

When he grew more calm, he sur- 
veyed his gloomy dungeon. Alas! 
the stronger light of day only served 
to confirm what the gloomy indis- 
tinctness of the preceding evening 
b«d partially disclosed, the utter im- 
possibility of escime. As, howevm'^ 
his eyes wanderedi^undandroitnidi 
and worn place to place, be noUcied 
two circumstances which excited^ 
surprise and curiosity. The mie^lie 
thought, might be fancy; but tlie 
o^er, was positive. IBs pitcher of 
water, and the dish wlndi cootainod 
his food, had beau removed hki 
side while he imdKiiow stood 
near the door. Werefaeevmi 
to doubt this, by suppoe^{|to' Hid 
mistaUfien thehpot vriwrebe saordtom 
over night, he toM not, ftor Ihe pit- 
chy now hiidi nmmer 
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of the eenie form nor colour as Hie 
otlier, while the food was chanaed 
for aome other of better quality. He 
hsii^ been visited therefore auring 
the night But how had tlie person 
obtained entrance ? Could he have 
slept so soundly, tliat the unlocking 
ana opening of those ponderouspor- 
tals ivere effected without waaing 
him ? He would have said this was 
not possible, but that in doing so, 
lie must admit a greater difficulty, 
an entrance by other means, of which 
lie was convinced there existed none. 
It was not intended, then, that he 
should be left to perish from li linger. 
But the secret and mysterious mode 
of supplying liim with food, seemed 
to inmeate he was to have no oppoiC* 
tunity of communicating with a hu« 
man being. 

The other circumstance whicli had 
attracted his notice, was the disap- 
pearance, as he believed, of one of 
the seven grated windows tliat ran 
along the top of his prison. He felt 
oonbdent that he had observed and 
counted tliem ; for he was rather sur- 
prisedlat their number, and there was 
someth iim peculiar in their form, as 
well as m the manner of their ar- 
rangement, at unequal distances. It 
was so much easier, however, to sup- 
pose he was mistaken, than tliat a por- 
tion of the solid iron, which formed 
the walls, could have escaped from 
its position, that he soon dismissed 
the thought from his mind. 

Vivenzio partook of the food that 
was before liirii, without apprehen- 
sion. It miglit be poisoned ; but if 
it were, he knew he could uot escape 
death, should such be the design of 
Tolft, and the quickest death would 
be the speediest release. 

The day passed wearily and gloom- 
ily ; though not without a faint hope 
that, by keeping watcii at night, ne 
might observe when the person came 
again to bring him food, which he 
supposed , lie would do in the same 
way as b^ore. The mere thought of 
being approached by a living crea- 
ture, ana the opportunity it might 
. present of learning the doom pirepa- 
red, or preparing, for him, imparte4 
some comfort. Besides, if ha caj|S 
adone, might he not In a furiaus mi- 
aeti^’Orpower him V Or be might 
he ;|ieeessible to pity,or tlte infliience 
of such munificent rewards as ha 
amdd battow^ if once more at lib^ 
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ty and master of himself. Say he 
were armed. The worst that^ould 
befall, if nor bribe, nor prayers, nor 
force prevailed, was a faithful blow, 
whicli, though dealt in a damned 
cause, might work a desired end« 
There was no chance so desperate, 
but it looked lovely in Vivenzio*s 
eyes, compai'ed with the idea of be- 
ing totally abandoned. 

The night came, and Vivenzio 
watched. Moniiiig came, and Viven- 
zio was coitfounded 1 He must have 
slumbered without knowing it. Sleep 
must have stolen over him wheo ex- 
hausted by fatigue, and in that inter- 
of feverish repose, he had been 
Mffled ; for there stood his replenish- 
ed pitcher of water, and there his 
day’s meal I Nor was this all. Cast- 
ing his looks towai’ds the windows of 
his dungeon, he counted but five ! 
Here was no deception ; and he was 
now convinced there had been none 
tlie day before. But whnt did all 
this portend ? Into what strange ami 
mysterious den had he been cast? 
He gazed till his eyes ached; lie could 
discover nothing to explain the mys- 
tery. That it was so, he knew. Why 
it was BO, he racked his imagination 
in vain to conjecture. He examined 
the ditors. A simple circumstance 
convinced him they had uot been 
opened, 

A wisp of straw, which he had care- 
lessly thrown against them the pre- 
cedi^ clay, as he packed to and fro, 
reiiiflnied where he had cast it, though 
it must have been displaced by the 
slightest motion of either of the doors. 
This was evidence that could not be 
disputed ; and it followed there must 
be some secret machinery in the 
walls by which a person could enter, 
lie inspected them closely. They 
appeared to him one solid and con^> 
pact mass of iron ; or joined, if join- 
ed they were, with such nice art, ^at 
no mark of division was perceptible. 
Again and again he surveyed them-^ 
and the floor— and the roof— end 
diet i-ange of visionary windows, as 
he was now almost tempted to con- 
sider Ibein : he could discov^, no* 
. thing, absolutely nothing^ to relieve 
bis doubts or sBtls& bis curlesltgr. 
Sometimes helsn^ed timt altogefbear 
the dungeon bad a.aam otmtracted 
appearBti€e-.-that U lodbed smaller ; 
but this he asCTibad to &iiey,iind the 
impreiMiipu mtmVf produced upoa 
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]iiB mind by undeniable disap- 
peaitmce of tnro of tlie windows. 

With intense anxiety, Vivenzio 
looked forward to the return of night ; 
and as it approached, he resolved 
that no treacherous sleep should 
again betray him. Instead of seek- 
ing his bed of straw, he continued to 
walk up and down his dungeon till 
daylight, straining his eyes in every 
direction through the darkness, to 
watch for any appearances that might 
explain these mysteries. While thus 
engaged, and as neoi'ly as he could 
judge, (by the time that afterwards 
elapsed before the morning came in,) 
about two o’clock, there was a sligh^^,. 
tremulous motion of tlie floors. He" 
stooped. The motion lasted nearly 
a minute ; but it was so extremely 
gentle, that lie almost doubted whe- 
ther it was real, or only imaginary. 
He listened. Not a sound could be 
heard. Presently, however, he felt 
a rush of cold air blow upon him ; 
and dashing towards the cpiarter 
whence it seemed to proceed, he 
stumbled over sometliing which he 

a ed to be the water ewer. The 
of cold air was n<i longer per- 
ceptible ; and as Vivenzio stretched 
out his hands, be found bimself close 
to tlie walls. Me remained 
less for a considerable time ; buCno- 
thing occurred during the remainder 
of the night to excite his attention, 
though he continued to watch with 
unabated vigilance. 

The first approaches of the morn- 
ing were visiUe through the grated 
windows, breaking, witli faint divi- 
sions of light, the darkness that still 
pervaded every other part, long be- 
fore Vivenzio was enabled to distin- 
guish any object in bis dungeon. In- 
stinctively and fearfully he turned 
his eyes,hot and indamedwith watch- 
ing, towards them. Tiiere were four ! 
He could see only four : but it^might 
be that some iutervening object pre- 
vented the fifth from becoming per- 
ceptible ; and he waited impatiently 
to ascertain if it were so. As the 
light strengtliened, however, and pe- 
netrated every comer of the cell, 
other objects of ainazemeai striM^ 
his sight. On the ground lay the 
btoken fragments ^ the pitcher he 
had used the day before, and at a 
small distance from them, nearer to 
the wall, stood the one he had notU 
eod the first night Uwasfifiedwi^ 


water, eod besldn it was his food. 
He was now eertain, that, by some 
mechanical contrivance, an opening 
was obtained through the iron waQ, 
and that through this opeiflng the 
current of air had founa entrance. 
But how noiseless ! For had a fea- 
ther almost waved at the time, be 
must have heard it. Again he 
amined tliat part of the wall; hiit 
both to sight and touch it appeared 
one even and unifprm surface, whUe 
to repeated and violent hlowf^ there 
was no reverberating sound indica- 
tive of hollowness. 

This pemlexing mystery liad for a ^ 
time withdraw'ii his thoughts from . 
the windows ; but now, directing hie 
eyes again towards them, he saw that 
the fifth had disappeared in the same 
manner as the preceding two, with- 
out the least distinguishable altera- 
tion of external appearances. The 
remaining four looked as the seven 
had originally looked; that is, occu- 
pying, at irregular distances, the top 
of tlie wall on that side of the dun- 
geon. The tall folding door, too, 
still seemed to stand beneath, in the 
centre of these four, as it had at first 
stood in the centre of the seven. But 
he could no longer doubt, what» on 
the preceding day, be fancied might 
!>e the eiiect of visual deception. 
The dungeon was smaller. The roof 
had lowered — and the opposite ends 
liad contracted the intermediate dis- 
tance by a space equal, he thought, 
to that over which the three windows 
had extended. He was bewildered 
in vain imaginings to account for these 
things. Some frightful purpose—- 
some devilish torture of mmd or 
body — some unheard-of device for 
producing exquisite misci^, lurked, 
he was sure, in what had taken place* 
Oppressed with this belief, and 
distracted more by Uie dreadfhl 
certainty of whatever fate impemlr- 
cd, tliau he could be dismayiMiy^ lie 
thought, by the knowledge of the 
worst, he sat ruminating, hour after 
hour, yielding his fears m auccesaleet 
to every liag^d fancy. At lailNK- 
horrible suspieimi. flashed suddMly 
across his imnd^ wd he started tip 
with a frantic air* ^ he ex- 
daimed, looking wildly round hk 
dungeon, and shuddering as he spoke 
— Yea ! It must be sol I see ft 1— 
Ifeelthe maddeaiiigtMhUkeieercb- 
ing flames upod mybndnl Eternal 
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God!^upport me! it must be so! 
^-^Yes, yea, that is to be my fate! 
Yon roof will descend ! — these walls 
{Will hem me round— -and slowly, 
slowlyt crush me in their iron arms ! 
«Lord God I look down upon me, 
•and in mercy stiike me with instant 
death! Oh, fiend— oh, deWl— is this 
your revenge ?” 

He dashed himselfupon the ground 
in Agony tears burst from hun, and 
the sweat stood in large drops up- 
on his face— he sobbed aloud — he 
tore his hair — ^he rolled about like 
one suffering intolerable anguish of 
body, and would have bitten tlie iron 
floor beneath him; he breathed fear- 
ful curses upon Tolfi, and the next 
moment passionate prayers to hea- 
ven for immediate death. Then the 
violence of his grief became ex- 
hausted, and he lay still, weeping as 
a child would weep. The twilight of 
departing day shea its gloom around 
liim ere he arose frptn thi^ii^osture 
of utter and hopetas luimw. He 
had taken no fo<m. KdCone drop of 
.water had cooled the fever of his 
parched Ups. Sleep had not visited 
Lis eyes for six au^^irty hours. He 
was faint with .hunger; weary with 
watching, and with the excess of his 
emotions. He tasted of his food; 
he drank with avidity of the water ; 
and reeling like a drunken man to 
his straw, cast himself upon it to 
^od again over the appalling image 
d&t had fastened itself upon his d- 
miOBt frenzied thoughts. 

. He slept But bis slumbers were 
not tranquil. He resisted, as long as 
he could, their approach ; and when, 
at last, enfeebled nature yielded to 
their influence, he feimd no oblivion 
from hts cares. Terrible dreams 
haunted him— ghastly visions har- 
rowed up Ids imagination — he shout- 
ed and aereamed, as if he already 
felt the dungeon’s ponderous roof 
descending ou him — ^he breathed 
haid and tiu^ a» though writhing 
between its^Sn mils. Then would 
he spring li^— stare wildly about 
him— stretch forth his hands# to^ 
sure he yet had space enough So 
live— and, muttering some ino^ier 
rent words, sink down agalh, to^pass 
t^ugh the same fierce vkteitodes 
of delirious sleep. . 

.The mornii^ of the fouilii day 
datumed upon Vivenzio. But it waa 
ii%b noon before his mind shook off 


its stupor, or he awoke to a full 
consciousness of his situation. And 
what a fixed energy of despair sat 
upon his pale features, as he cast his 
eyes upwards, and gazed upon the 
THREE windows that now alone re- 
mained ! The three ! — ^therc ivere no 
more! — and they seemed to num- 
ber ids own allotted days. Slowly 
and calmly lie next surveyed die top 
and sides, and comprehended all the 
meaning of the diminished height of 
the former, as well as of the gradual 
approximation of the latter. The 
contracted dimensions of Ills myste- 
rious prison were now too gross and 
palpable to be the juggle ot his heat- 
ed imagination. Still lost in wonder 
at the means, Vivenzio could put no 
cheat upon his reason, as to the end. 
By what horrible ingenuity it was 
contrived, that walls, and roof, mid 
windows, should thus silently and 
imperceptibly, without noise, ami 
without motion almost, fold, as it 
were, within each other, he knew 
not. He only knew they did so ; and 
he vainly strove to persuade himself 
it was the iutention of the contriver, 
to rack the miserable wretch who 
might be immured there, with an- 
tii^pn^ion, merely, of a fate, from 
w»&in the very crisis of his agony, 
he was to be reprieved. 

Gladly would he have clung even 
to this possibility, if his heart would 
have let him ; but he felt a dreadful 
assurance of its fallacy. And what 
matchless inhumanity it was to doom 
the sufferer to such lingering tor- 
ments — to lead him day by day to so 
appalling a death, unsupported by 
the consolations of religion, unvisited 
by any human being, abandoned to 
himself, deserted of all, and denied 
even the sad privijege of knowing 
that his cruel destiny would awaken 
pity! Alone he was to perish! — 
alone he was to wait a slow coming 
torture, whose most exquisite pangs 
would be inflicted by that very soli- 
tude and thtt tardy coming i 

" It is. not death I fear,” he ex- 
claimed, *rbut the death 1 mtsst pre* 
pare for! Methinks, too, 1 could 
meet even that— all horrible 
Tolling as it is— if it might .oveitake 
me now. But wfaere ehml I flud foir- 
titude to tarry till it oome Y How 
can 1 outlive the three lo^ days and 
nights 1 have to Mve ? Taere is no 
power within me to bid the hideotts 
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Bpecire henca^nonfi to make it fa- 
miliar to my tiioughts; or myself* 
patient of its errand. My thoughts, 
ratlier, will flee from me, and I grow 
mad in looking at it Oh ! for a deep 
sleep, to fall upon me ! That so, in 
death’s likeness, 1 might embrace 
death itself, and drink no more of 
the cup that is presented to me, 
tlian ,my fainting spirit has already 
tasted ! ” 

In the midst of these lamentations, 
Vivenzio noticed that his accustomed 
meal, with the pitcher of water, had 
been conveyed, as before, into his 
dungeon. But this circumstance no 
longer excited his surprise. His mind 
was overwhelmed with others of a 
far greater magnitude. It suggested, 
however, a feeble hope of deliver- 
ance ; and there is no hope so feeble 
as not to yield some siipjmrt to a 
heart bending under despair. He 
resoh ed to watch, during the en- 
suing night, for the signs he liad be- 
fore observed ; and should he again 
feel the gentle, tremulous motion of 
the floor, or the current of air, to 
seize that moment for giving audible 
expression to his misery. Some per- 
son must he near him, and within 
reach of liis voice, at the Instant 
when his food was supplied^; 
one, perhaps, susceptible of piiy. Or 
if not, to be told even that his ap- 
prehensions were just, and that his 
rate imis to be what he foreboded, 
would be preferable to a suspense 
which hung upon the possibility of 
his worat fears being visionary. 

The night came ; and as the hour 
approached when Vivenzio imagined 
he might expect the signs, he stood 
fixed and silent as a statue. He fear- 
ed to breatlie, almost, lest he might 
lose any sound « which would warn 
him of their coming. While thus 
listening, with every faculty of mind 
ind body strained to an agony of at- 
^ntion, It occurred to him he should 
more sensible of the motion, pro- 
bably, if he stretched kfjgiself along 
the iron floor. He accordingly laid 
himself softly down, and haa not 
bden long in that position when— > 
yes— he was certain of it— the floor 
moved under him ! He sprang up, 
and in a voice soflbeated nearly with 
emotion, called aloud. He paused— 
the motion ceafied— he felt no stream 
of air— all was huslied— no voice an- 
swmed to kls^he hurst into tears; 
vob. xxvfit. NO. CbXX. 


and as he sunk to the ground, in re- 
newed anguisii, excUiaied,— ** Oh, 
my Chid I my God I You alone have 
power to save me now, or strmigthen 
me for the trial you permit” 

Another morning dawned upon 
the wretched captive, and the fatal 
index of his doom met his eyes. Two 
windows! — and two days— and, all 
would be over ! Fresh food— <>fi^Bh 
water ! The mysterious visit had 
been paid, though he had implored 
it in vain. But how awfully was his 
prayer answered in what he now 
saw ! The roof of the dungeon was 
within a foot of his head. The two 
ends were so near, that in six paces 
be trod the space between them. 
Vivenzio shudaered as he gazed, and 
as his steps traversed the narrowed 
area. But his feelings no longer 
vented themselves in frantic wail- 
inpH. With folded arms, and clencU- 
ea teeth, witlr eyes that were blood- 
sliot fiiM^ much watching, and fixed 
with a vacai^ glare upon the ground, 
with a hard quick breathing, and a 
hurried walk, he strode backwards 
and forwards in silent musing for 
several hours. What mind shallcon- 
ceive, w'hat tongue utter, or what pen 
describe the dark and terrible cha- 
racter of his thoughts ? Like the fate 
that moulded them, they had no si- 
militude in the w'ide range of this 
world’s agony for man. 'Suddmily 
he stopped, and his eyes were rivet- 
ed upon that part of the wall which 
was over Ids bed of straw. Words 
are inscribed there ! A human lan- 
guage, traced by a human hand ! He 
rushes towards them ; but his blood 
freezes as he reads : — 

“ I, Ludovico Sforza, tempted by 
the gold of the Prince of Tolfi, spent 
three years in contriving and exe* 
cuting this accursed triumph of my 
art. When it was completed, the 
perfidious Tolfi, more devil than man, 
who conducted me hither ouetnera** 
ing, to be 'witness, as he said, of its 
perfection, doomed me to be the 
victim of my own pernicious skiU ; 
lest, as he deeJared, 1 should divulge 
the secret, or repeat the effort of my 
ingenuity. May God pardon him, 
asl hope he will me, that ministered 
to his unhallowed purpose! Miser- 
able Avretch, whoe’er thoii Art, that 
readest these lines, fail on thy knees, 
and invoke, as 1 have done, His sus- 
taining mercy, who^ alone caa nerVe 
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thee to meet the vengeance of Tolfi, 
armed with his tremendous engine 
which, in a few hours, must crush 
yoM, as it will the needy wretch who 
made it.’* 

A deep groan burst from Vivenzio. 
He stood, like one transfixed, with 
dilated eyes, expanded nostrils, and 
quivering lips, gazing at this fatal in- 
scription. It was as if a voice from 
the sepulchre had sounded in his 
ears, “ Prepare !” Hope forsook him. 
There was his sentence, recorded in 
those dismal words. The future stood 
unveiled before him, ghastly and ap- 
alling. His brain already feels the 
ascending horror, — his bones seem 
to crack and crumble in the mighty 
grasp of the iron walls ! Unknow- 
ing what it is he does, he fumbles in 
his garment for some weapon of self- 
destruction. He clenches his throat 
in his convulsive gripe, as though he 
would strangle himself at once. He 
stares upon the walls, and his war^ 
ring spirit demands, “ Will they nbt 
anticipate their office if I dash my 
head against them V” An hysterics 
laugh chokes him as he exclaims, 
•' Why should I ? He was but a man 
who died first in their fierce embrace ; 
and I should be less than man not to 
do as much !” 

The evening sun was descending, 
and Vivenzio beheld its golden beifins 
streaming through one of the win- 
dows. What a thrill of joy shot 
through his soul at the sight ! It was 
a precious link, that united him, for 
the moment, Avith the world beyond. 
There was ecstasy in the thought. As 
he gazed, long and earnestly, it seem- 
ed as if the windows bad lowered 
sufficiently for him to reach them. 
With one bound he was beneath them 
—with one wild spring he clung to 
the bars. Whether it was so contri- 
ved, purposely to madden with de- 
light the wretch who looked, he knew 
not ; but, at the extremity of a long 
vista, cut through the solid rocks, the 
ocean, the sky, the setting sun, olive 
groves, shady walks, and, in the far- 
thest tlistance, delicious glimpses of 
magnifu-ent Sicily, burst upon his 
sight. How exquisite was the cool 
breeze as it swept across his cheek, 
loaded witli fragrance ! He inhaled 
it as though it were the breath of 
continued life. And there was a 
freshness in tlie landscape, and in the 
rippling of the calm green sea^ that 


fell upon his withering heart like dew 
upon the parched earth. How he 
gazed, and panted, and still clung to 
his hold ! sometimes hanging by one 
hand, sometimes by the other, and 
then grasping the bars with both, as 
loath to quit the smiling paradise out- 
strctclied before him ; till exhausted, 
and liis liands swollen and benumb- 
ed, he drop{)ed helpless down, and 
lay stunned for a c.otisi(lerable time 
by the fall. 

When lie recoA^ered, the glorious 
vision had vanished. He Avas m dark- 
ness. He doubted Avliether it was not 
a dream that had passed before his 
sleeping fancy ; but gradually his 
scattered thoughts returned, and with 
them came remembrance. Yes! he 
had looked once again upon the gor- 
geous splendour of nature! Once 
again his eyes had trembled beneath 
their veiled, lids, at the sun’s radiance, 
and sought repose in the soft verdure 
of the olive-tree, or the gentle sAvell 
of undulating Avaves. Oh, that be 
were a mariner, exposed upon those 
AA’aves to the Avorst fury of storm and 
tempest ; or a very wretch, loathsome 
with disease, plague-stricken, and his 
body one leprous contagion from 
CTpw^ to sole, hunted forth to gasp 
remnant of infectious life be- 
neatn those verdant trees, so he might 
shun the destiny upon whose edge 
he tottered! 

Vain thoughts like these would 
steal oA’^er his mind from time to time, 
in spite of himself ; but they scarce- 
ly moved it from that stupor into 
which it had sunk, and which kept 
him, during the AAdiole night, like one 
who had been drugged with opium. 
He was equally insensible to the calls 
of hunger and of thirst, though the 
third day Avas now commencing since 
even a drop of water had passed his 
lips. He remained on the ground, 
sometimes sitting, sometimes lying ; 
at intervals, sleeping heavily; and 
when not sleeping, silently brooding 
over Avhat^vas to c^dnie, or talking 
aloud, in disordered speech, of bis 
wrongs, of his friends, of his home, 
and of those he loved, with a confu- 
sed mingling of all. 

In this pitiable condition, the sixth 
and last morning dawned upon Vi- 
venzio, if dawn u might be called— 
the dim, obscure light which faintly 
struggled through uie one solitary 
window of his dungeon. Ho could 
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hardly be said to notice the melan- 
choly token. And yet he did notice it ; 
for as he raised his eyes and saw the 
portentous sign, there was a alight 
convulsive distortion of his counte- 
nance. But what did atti-act his no- 
tice, and at the sight of which his agi- 
tation was excessive, was the change 
his iron bed had undergone. It was 
a bed no longer. It stood before him, 
the visible semblance of a funeral 
couch or bier ! Wlien he beheld this, 
he started from the ground ; and, in 
raising himself, suddenly struck his 
head against the roof, which was now 
80 low that he could no longer stand 
upright. “ God’s will be done !” was 
all he said, as he crouched his body, 
and placed his hand upon the bier; for 
such it was. The iron bedstead had 
been so contrived, by the mechanical 
art of Ludovico Sforza, that as the ad- 
vancing avails (!ame in contact 
its head and feet, a pressure was 
proriuced upon concealed springs, 
which, when made to \»Iay, set in 
motion a very siiiiple. though inge- 
niously contrived machinery, that 
effected the transformation. The ob- 
ject was, of course, to heighten, in 
the closing scene of this horrible 
drama, all the feelings of despair and 
anguish, which the preceding ones 
had aroused. For the same reason, 
the last window was so made as to 
admit only a shadowy kind of gloom 
rather tliaii light, that tin? wretcJied 
captive might be surrounded, m it 
were, with every seeming prepara- 
tion for a])])roaching death. 

Vivenzio seated himself on his 
bier. Then he knelt and prayed fei> 
veiitly ; and sometimes tears would 
gush from him. The air seemed 
thick, and he breathed with difficul- 
ty; or it might be that he fancied it 
was so, from the liot and narrow 
limits of his dungeon, which were 
now so diminished that he could nei- 
ther stand up nor lie down at his full 
length. But^ his wasted^epirits and 
oppressed mind no longer struggled 
within him. He was past heme, and 
fear shook him no more. Happy if 


thus revenge had struck its final 
blow; for he would have fallen be- 
neath it almost unconscious of a 

2 . But such a lethargy of the 
after such an excitement of its 
fiercest passions, had entered iuto 
the diabolical calculations of Tolfij 
and the fell artificer of his designs 
luid imagined a counteracting de* 
vice. 

The tolling of an enormous,^ belli 
struck upon the ears of Vivenzio I ^ 
He startexl. It beat but once. Thb^ 
sound was so close and stunniBg, 
that it seemed to shatter his very 
brain, while it echoed through the 
rocky passages like reverberating^ 
peals of thunder. This was follow- 
ed by a sudden crash of the roof and 
walls, as if they were about to fall 
upon and close around him at once. 
Vivensiio screamed, and instinctively 
spread forffi his arms, as though he 
UllAd' a giant’s strength to hold them 
back. They had moved nearer to 
him, and were now motionless. Vi- 
venzio looked up, and saw the roof 
almost touching liis head, even as he 
sat cowering beneath it ; and he felt 
that a fartlier contraction of but a 
few inches only must commence the 
frightful operation. Roused as be 
had been, he now gasped for breath. 
His body shook violently— he was 
bent neai'ly double. His hands rest- 
ed upon either wall, and his feet 
were drawn under him to avoid the 
pressure in front. Thus he remain- 
ed for more than an hour, when that 
deafening bell beat again, and again 
there came the crash of horrid death. 
But the concussion was now so great 
that it struck Vivenzio down. As he 
lay gathered up in lessened bulk, the 
bell beat loud and frequent— crash 
succeeded crash — and on, and ou, 
and on came the mysterious engine 
of death, till Viveuzio’s smothered 
groans were heard no morel He 
was hon'ibl^ crushed by the pmi* 
derous root and collapsing sldee*^ 
and the flattened bier was his Iron 
Shroud. 
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ri.\RK ON CL1M4TE.* 

Mr Jfi FRr\ ingeuiouHly and phi- before the earg peAMUr^fbeloiiginfl^ 
l^tophically Informed the world, a to the readers of tmtt 
year or t\\ o ago, in the o|)ening sen- It is hard to say whe^dtor it be more 
tenre of a critique in the Ediuourgh ainuHing or melancholy to see so many 
Reiiew, on Professor McCulloch’s millions of creatures carrying about 
Elements of Political Economy, of a with them souls and bodies, often 
fact of w'hich, till that time, she had without any apparent suspicion of the 
iteen Upnoraut, that man consists of existence, and almost always without 
fcjy a body and a soul. Not any real knowledge of the nature, of 

#*fipw persons had pre\ iously sus- either,— of their health or their dis- 
pecttpl* tliat they haci bodie«», and a ease. Nor are the writings of pby- 
feiV7 perhaps,, that they had souls; sicians, in general, calculated to mend 
but none kmw that they had both the matter with our bodies, more 
bodies and souls blended together in than those of metaphysicians with 
mysterious and inscrutable union, our souls. Both arc alike unintelli- 
From the public announcement of gible to the meanest, or in other 
this great discovery, w'hich was, we words, the commonest capacities ; 
Relieve, made by Mi^lbffi'ey a good and the bare fact discovered and di- 
while before he gav^ 1i|Ma the \ixlged by our Dean of Faculty will, 
benefit of it, we lament % we^ar, unless doctors of all degrees 

all the adtantages have not yrngfl ^ 4ll|e their style, remain a caput 
crued to our race that might have "mortuum till the end of time, 
been reasonably hoped to tollow its Yet a few streaks of light on the 
promulgation. Our knowledge, it is horizon seem to annoimce the dawn 
true, now comprehends the fact, of a betUT day to the body at least, 
tlmt there are bouies and souls ; but of if nut to the soul. A few'’ physicians 
tlie nature of either, people, in gene- and some apirgeons there now are 
ral, continue as ignorant as they were among us, who are abo\e making a 
before the publication of that nuiii- greater mystery of W'hat they know 
her of that celebrated periodical. about our iiodies than they can help, 

Any little knowledge there may be and whof are sworn foes to fudge, 
of the soul is thinly scattered ot’er a Ours is not, strictly speaking, a medi- 
number of rather unreadable meta- cal Journal, though it contains many 
physical works ; of the body, we recipes for a long life and a merry 
never met one individual who knew one, — prescriptions of w-liich the 
any thing, except a few doctors, and taste, so far from being nauseous, 
they usually contrive to wrap it up w'oos both palate and stomach with 
ill i^inea-pills, which it is often as sweet solicitation— yes, sweet alike 
dimcult to purchase as to sw'allow. ui the mouth and in the belly, and 
People in the bands of a physician sootliingly preventive of civil war 
are, indeed— patients. They deliver among tlie members. Yet, though 
up ^eir bodies to him, if not in as Macra is neither a physician nor a 
sating, yet in as superstitious a faith surgeon, nor yet an accoucheur — 
as tliat in which the best of Catho- (though frequently she is Fancy’s 
lies surrender their, soula to the midwife) — she does not regard with 
priest They gulp the preemptions blind eye and deaf ear the medical 
of both in the same trembling trust and the surgical w'oiid. She is aware 
in their divine efficacy ; and, on re* of tlie wortli of a Clark and a Chris* 
covery or amendmenti^ continue to tison, a Liston and a Brodie, and me- 
pursiie the self-same career (hat car* dilates analyses of their works. Of 
lied^hem to consultation or c<mfes- Dr Christisou’sgreat work on poisons, 
Sion. In due time their bodies go to by far the best on medical jurispru* 
tlie grave or Dr Knox; and their ^nce in our language, and on the 
souls to a place and a person which same level with ttie larger, but not 
It would not be proper to mention better, work of Orfiia, we shall speak 
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fully iu an early number; butthlR 
article we devote to Dr Clark on 
Climate» — a book that ouffht to be in 
the hands, not only of alfpractition- 
ers, 2|]|d in the hanoM of most of them, 
indeed, k must be already, but also 
in tliose^of all men and women who 
“ Wish to be strong, 

' And ho|M* to live long," 

and be the happy fathers and mothers 
of large or small families. 

Dr Clark is the beau ideal of an 
anti-cjuack. Fudge, flam, bam, hum- 
bug, fly at his approach. With an 
unperplexing and benign face he 
**etandH beside the sick-bed, and spec- 
tial fears and horrors fade away be* 
ahind the ciirtaiiih. Hope attends him 
jkn his visits to his patients; and he 
^nows too well the beatings of the 
liumaii heart, which he has so often 
counted wdien idmost still, or at full ‘ 
gallop, e\ er to sufier despair to foivw ^ 
the dour of the rhamhcM*. Sick kieu^ji 
will think, but need not be reminded, 
of death, except when they have iie- 
glert(*d to make their wills; and 
then, indeed, a hint that it is wicked 
to leave their earthly aftairs at sixes 
and sevens, when a wife U likely to 
become a wiiow, and children or- 
phans, may escape his lips, on tliat 
solemn subject no more sealed, to 
warn not to agitate, to 
“ Cleniise the tbul bosom of that pei'ilous 
Htulf 

That weighs upon the heart.’* 

The immediate and remote coiisc- 
(tuences of such conduct and charac- 
ter have been, and will be, to Dr ("lark 
himself, a prodidous increase of prac- 
tice — ^already, though ho is but in the 
prime of life, ffreatiu the great City 
of London, and eke the West End of 
the Town, — to his numerous patients 
recoveries from diseases, under less 
tlionglitful care fatal, and a sensible 
diminution in the still sufficient in* 
comes of undertakers and sextons. 

(^ten, as our friends perceiv'c, 
while we are contributing to our 
Miscellany, 

Drops a sad serious tear u|>on om* playful 
pen.” 
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in needlessly widening the sphere of 
weeping; iu this weaiy wond— dis- 
pose to pensive meditation. Now 
this article shall be of that character. 
It shall be a good article; for in truth 
we shall be but amanuenses to Dr 
("lark, abridfl^ng his Treatise bb we 
write down his words, and giving in 


om* pages some small part of the wis- 
dom that unostentatiously breathes 
over his own. Invalids — ^valetudi- 
narians — may thus purchase tiie ad- 
V ice of an eminent physician for half* 
a-crowii, and along with it, a few 
other prescriptions for v oi'ious com- 
plaints, by one who confines himself 
chiefly to private practice, and visits 
poor people unfee’d — ("hristophea' 
North, who has been a D.D. for up- 
wards of half a century, has attend- 
ed consultations with Drs Heberden 
audfftsuter — and was brought up at 
of those Galen and Hip- 
gltpaieii^ tbe Ml nrqes. 

Adaptation ,of climate to disease V 
Ay — ^know tliat — and man may out- 
live the crow) To lay down rules on 
tliat, is the great aim and object of 
Dr (Hark in this admirable work. 
He has collected iiere all his "own 
evperieiices, during long and wide 
travel through many climes, and 
iiiau^ of the experiences of Ids medi- 
cal friends, who, like him, liav e stu- 
died and obsen ed in many couutne^, 
and under inan^^ skies. He has dis- 
posed Ills materials in tlie distinctest 
order ; and his style is distinguished 
by simplicity and perspicuity, vvhicJi 
makes the book not only easy but 
pleasant reading to all — ^whether sick 
or sound — whether they read for in- 
formation or amusemeiit. But 
whom may not tlie knowledge it 
contains be of great avail, perhaps iu 
a week> iu a day ? 

Consumption, sileut ch<*ater of the eye,** 
may, well as we now think ourselves, 
be beginning its insidious work-— and 
thou who art now devouring Map, 
may be— ere next number sees ute 
light— thyself devoured— may be, 
even while busy at a Noctes, * 

** A roiy spectre emillng to tbe tomb !” 


True, that at our monthly concerts 
we like to play tlie first fiddle— to 
lead. But though the compositions 
we select are most often of a cheeiful 
character, we sometimes draw from 
the strings a strain of the pathetic— 
or a solemn air ; which, if they do not 
touch to tears<^ud there is no use 


Buy “ Clark on CHmate’*— nay, 
even read this article— and not omy 
may thy 1%^ be prolonged— hut, 
bacdielor or spinster no more, ere 
the fall of the leaf thou mayst be 
wheeling along to the Lakes in « 
roomy e'lario!^ luxuriously cushion- 
ad for the occasiou with a pale 
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mnnge, to ei:joy the honey and harw 
isi&moon— deuce take the^^Childe’a” 
aneer, “ treacle”— among the Lakes 
•— beirinning and ending with match- 
less Windermere. 

The work is divided into two paits. 
In the first, Dr Claik has endeavoui'ed 
to determine the general physical cha- 
racters of the milder climate of Eng- 
land, and of the south of Europe, — ^to 
point out the manner in which the cli- 
mate of different places resorted to 
by individuals is inodihcd by local 
circumstances, and to compare those 
places relatively to tlieir influence on 
.disease. In the second, he has given 
some account of the principal dis- 
eases which are benefited by a mild 
climate. This he found tube unavoid- 
able ; it being impossible, otherwise, 
to give precise directions for the ap- 
plication of particular climates to tlie 
cure of partmular diseases, and much 
more so to their varieties and com- 
plications. The diseases on which he 
lias dwelt longest, are the two of the 
greatest importance, and of extreme 
frequency in this country. Consump- 
tion, and disorders of the Digestive 
Oi^ans. 

Ill treating of consumption, he has 
directed his enquiries chiefly to tlie 
causes and origin of that fatal dis- 
ease, with the view of establishing 
rules for its prevention; forDi* Clark 
is satisfied that it is only by a know- 
ledge of the causes which lead to it, 
and by directing our efforts to coun- 
teract them, that we shall be able to 
diminish the ravages of consumption. 
He is convinced that by adopting 
such a system of management, froth 
early infancy, as he has laid down, a 
great improvement miglit be effected 
in the general health of many among 
the higher and middle classes of so- 
ciety in this country. The cliildren 
of delicate, nay of diseased parents, 
might, by proper cai'e, be reared so 
as to overcome, in a large proportion 
of cases, their hereditary disposition 
to disease. And how many diseases, 
when the history of families can be 
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looked into, are found to be heredi- 
tary! Consumption is to many a bright 
and blooming girl and boy, an heritage, 
tliough it is not in the title-deeds of 
those estates which, in ti-ansitory suc- 
cession, the)' for a few glimpses of 
sunshine enjoy.* 

Dr (flaik hopes, — and he is well 
entitled to do so, — that from the mi- 
nute manner in which he has de- 
scribed the chai’acters of the differ- 
ent climates frequented by invalids, 
and the care with which he has in- 
dicated the nature of the diseases 
benefited by them, that he has gone 
far to correct many of the erroneous 
opinions which have hHherto existed 
on these subjects; khd anticipates, 
at least, this good efl'ect from his 
labours, that, for the future, those 
patients only will be sent abroad, 
whose cases afford a reasonable pro- 
spect of benefit from such a measure, 
and that the practice of hurrying out 
of their own country a class of inva- 
lids whose sufierings can only be 
thereby increased, and their lives 
shortened, will no longer he sanction- 
ed; but that such persons may be 
allowed, henceforth,, to die in peace 
in the bosom of families. 

Let us. In' the first pla(‘.e, endea^ 
YOur to state the sum and substance 
of Dr Clark’s enquiries into the na- 
ture of consumption,— and in the 
second, to abridge some of the infor- 
mation he has given us respecting 
the adaptation of certain climates to 
certain diseases. 

It is now clearly ascertained by pa- 
thologists, that the immediate cause 
of pulmonary consumption, or that 
which constitutes its essential cha- 
racter, is the existence, in the lungs, 
of certain substances culled tuber- 
cles, Therefore, till we arrive at 
a knowledge of the state of tlie sys- 
tem which leads to the formation of 
these bodies, and of the circumstan- 
ces which induce that state, we can- 
not hope to establish rules for the 
prevention of consumption upon any 
sound principles. ]>fow, tubercles. 


^ Dr Cliirk notices in his Prefttce the kind and liberal assistance which he received 
from mHTiy friends, while engaged in collecting materials for his work. Professor 
de Mathis of Home, Dif Lanza of Naples, Ik* ]^don of Genoa, l^ofessor Gro- 
tanelli of Sienna, Dm Heineker and Rentoii''pf Mt^eira, Dr Sklrving of Nice, Dr 
Peebles of Home, Dr Playfair of Ilorenoe, Dr of Chichester, (to whom the 

work is affectionately and proudly dedicated,) of Newport, Dr Down 

of Soathmi^ton, andf above aU others, Dr Tod 
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when not very numerous, may exist 
in the lun^s, without producing much 
inconvenience, for many years ; and 
if the general health is improved, 
and those causes which are known 
to excite irritation or indammatioii 
in the respiratory organs, are avoid- 
ed, they may not, for aught we know, 
shorten materially the life of the in- 
dividual. But this is the most fa- 
vourable, and by much the rarer re- 
sult of the case. Tubercles, in the 
vast majority of instances, advance 
rapidly, destroy that portion of the 
lungs in whi(;li they are imbedded, 
and cause death. Expectoratipn 
sometimes leads to a cure of the 
disease, and; indeed, it is the opi- 
nion of some of the best pathologists 
of the (lay, that this is the only way 
ki which a cure of tuberculous con- 
sumption is ellected. That tuber- 
cles are ever absorbed, we have no 
proof. I’iie next step in the research, 
therefore, IcjmIh us to encpiire into 
the proximate cause of tubercles. 
Morbid anatomy lias discovered that 
they may be formed without even 
the slightest symptoms of iniiamma- 
tion ; while, on ttie other hand, in- 
f]ammation,dM 311 its degrees, is of 
frequent occurrence VWiout giving 
rise to tubercles. Nothing is more 
common than to liud them in nume- 
rous organs of the body at the same 
time; and it is often in that organ 
only in wJiicli they had longest exist- 
ed, (c<»minonIy the lungs,) that traces 
of iiiiiainmntion are to be found — the 
tubercles being frequently deposited 
iu the uiicbanged, liealtliy chambers 
of the parts. They are often mcist 
insidious in their formation and in- 
crease; and it is easily to be con- 
ceived that they shoulcl render any 
organ more prone to inflammation ; 
and that inflammation should acce- 
lerate the progress of the tuber- 
cles through their diftorent stages. 
But Dr Clark cannot admit that 
simple inflammation should be ca- 
pable of producing such extensive 
alterations, without its existence be- 
ing discoverable during life by any 
or the usual signs, or any traces of 
it being detected after death, as some 
pathologists believe. He is of opi- 
nion, then, that tubercles are not 
generally the result of inilaiiunati^, 
though sometimes they are i and the 
question arises. Whence is the 
same morbid action gives orlph to 


tubercles in one instance, and not 
In the otlier P In a healthy subject, 
he believes they.are never the result 
of inflammation/and that, when they 
appear to be so, it will be found to 
be inflammation occurring in, and 
modified by, a disordered state of the 
system, of a pcculiai' kind. To that 
disordered state of the system, then, 
it behoves the physician to direct 
his chief attention, — for by correct- 
ing it, he may prevent the formation 
of tubercles, or, in other words, of 
consumption. 

The immediate process by which 
tubercles art; produced, is involved 
in much obscurity. It may be the 
peculiar action of the extreme ves- 
sels totally unconnected with inflam- 
mation, or even with increased ac- 
tion ; nay, it is just as likely that 
th(*y may be the result of a morbid 
diminution of action. In persons, 
however, strongly preciisposed to 
tubercular disease, the frequent oc- 
currinice of catarrh, or of pulmonary 
inflammation, may, by keeping up a 
degree of congestion and irritation 
of the lungs, give rise to the forma- 
tion of tubercles at an earlier period 
than would otherwise have happen- 
ed, or even, in nicely balanced cases, 
determine their occurrence. DrClai k 
tliinks with Dr Todd, and some other 
pathologists, that the real cause of 
tubercles is a morbid condition of 
die g(»ueral system, hereditary in 
some, and, in others, induced by a 
series of functional deraugemeiils, 
ultiiimt(‘ly aflectiiig the whole ani- 
mal economy. 

Having advanced thus far, Dr 
Clark proceeds to point out hoine of 
the leading symptoms by which this 
state is characterised, — premising, 
that it is more easily recognised than 
described ; for the afl’ection being a 
progressive one, its signs are more 
or less manifest according to the de« 
gi’ee in which it exists. 

Fir^t, the countenance is genejcally 
paler than natural, though at diiSer* 
eiit times, and without any apparent 
reason, it is, in this respect, subject 
to striking changes. These are very 
remoi'kable where there is much co- 
lour. Now, there is a general pale- 
ness, with a tunk, faded appearance 
of the countenaQce,-*uow, an irregu- 
lar mixture of white red. In 
place of natural gradations in 
which these colours pass into each 
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other in healtli, tliey tenninatc by 
and abrupt lines, giving the 
blotched or spotted appear- 
ance. SailoAv complexions assume 
a peculiarly unlieaUhful aspect, ex- 
hibiting a dull, leaden hue, diftused 
over a genciid pallid ground, and 
there is paleness on the lips. The 
eyes have generally a pearly, glassy 
appearance, and the whole counte- 
nance has commonly a sunk and lan- 
guid aspect. At first they are tran- 
sltory,— -but tliough, during the pro- 
gress of the disease, and on to its 
close, variable, yet evident to the 
most cursory observer. The skin of 
the patient is either harsh and dry, 
or tnat state will be found to alter- 
nate with a moist, clammy, and re- 
laxed one. The colour, too, is often 
changed to a sallow, and, in some 
caseUi, to a dirty yellowish hue ; and 
except on the cheeks, there is always 
a denciency of fed vessels. In some 
hereditary cases, particularly in fe- 
males of a fair and delicate com- 
plexion, the skill assumes a semi- 
transparent appearance, resembling 
wax-work, and the veins may he seen 
distinctly through it. Poets ought 
not to describe the hands of their 
imaginary mistresses as transpai-eii^ 
except when they are conaucting 
them, hot to their bridal beds, but to 
their graves. ’Tis a 6ad sign of a 
younjg lady’s health when you con 
see through her band as easily as her 
heart ; and, instead of a parson, you 
should call in a physician. 

Secondly, the digestive organs ore 
very generally more or less deranged. 
Look at the tongue, and it is furred 
towards the base, the exti*emity and 
edges being pale and flabbjr. Or, 
with the base furred, the point and 
margin are redder than natural, and 
often studded with papillm of a still 
brighter hue. The former stMe of 
the tongue is a more frequent accom- 
paniment of that form of disease 
which originates chiefly in heredi- 
tary predisposition ; the latter, of that 
whidi is principally or entirely ac- 
4(uired, and in which an irritated state* 
of the stomach attends the disorder 
from the beginning, and often pre- 
cedes it. In a third class of cases, of 
much rarer occurrence, the tongue is 
clean and natural in its appearance, 
mid the digestive organs pretty regu- 
larly perform their Tunefions. fliis 
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liappcns ciiiefi}% Dr Clark thinks, in 
females in whom the disease has 
been mainly owing to hereditary pre- 
disposition. Such patients bear, and 
even require, a fuller and stronger 
diet; with the otliers it is t^e re- 
verse. 

Thirdly, In consumptions the cir- 
culation is subject to great variety ; 
ui hereditary cases, tlie powers of the 
heart, Dr Clark thinks, are commonly 
under the ordinary standard, while 
die frequency of the pulse^ is gene* 
rally above it, and palpitation is not 
an unfrequent symptom. Indeed, he 
thinks that a small feeble heart is a 
strong predisposing ewsje of con- 
sumption. 

Fourthly, The iiervous iystem par- 
takes of the general derangement. 
Sleep is unsound, being either dis- 
turbed, or unnaturally heavy and un- 
refreshing. The mind, sympathizing 
with the oody, loses its energy ; and 
jhe temper is often remarkably chan- 
ged. In the purer and less compli- 
cated cases of hereditary cousump- 
tioii, there is generally great serenity 
of mind; the spirits are often of sur- 
prising l)uoyancy« hope brings 
Its chcerinff ii^uiegftj^jl^h the last 
erings of beauty 

the worst bfail to be borne by the . 
wving spectator of the dying one. 
But such a state of mind is far sel- 
donicr an attendant on consumption 
than is generally believed, especially 
in those cases in which disorder of 
the digestive organs leads to the mor- 
bid condition m the system. Then 
the poor patient is seen dying day 
by day, in despondency and in de- 
spair ; nor can there he a more try- 
ing death to the most religious of 
God’s creatures. 

Under the general term, Consump- 
tion, then, ai*e comprehended three 
diiferent forms or stages of disease 
— Ist, General disorder of the health 
—2d, Tubercular cachexy—fid, (Con- 
sumption, properly so called. Th^ 
difierciit stages may, in general,!^ 
distinctly recognised ; but it is only 
In proportion to the ^^physician’s 
powers and habits of minute and 
cai'eful observation that the symp- 
toms of the first stage will be re- 
marked, or in other wprds, that he 
will be able to detect die approach of 
the first tubercular disease. But 
this is the time, by pr<qper appUca- 
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tionsy to prevent conbumptioii. If ft 
be allowed to pass by, as It ih in 
many inintou caee^, then 

" The trot becoinett a, gallop i$oon, 

In sj^ite of curb or rein.*' 

Having thus spoken of the symp- 
toins, let us now speak of the causes, 
of consumption — and, first, let us at- 
tend, with Dr ('lark, to the heredi- 
tary nature of the disease. 

Bjr hereditary predisposition, a 
term in the application of which there 
has been some confusion, Dr Clark 
understands a peculiar condition of 
the system, depending upon its ori- 
ginal conforiti^ll^n and organization, 
and derived firoitn the parents, wliich 
renders the individual more suscep- 
tible, or more liable to lapse into cer- 
tain diseases, than other persons en- 
dowed originally with a more healthy 
organization. Now, it does not fol- 
low, as a necessary consequence, 
that a child born with a predisposi- 
tion to a disease, must be attack- 
ed by that disi'ase; but it will be 
more easily induced, unless the con- 
dition of the system which consti- 
tutes theheredhUhrypredispositioii be 
corrected hy^jl^idp mitil^ement iu. 
aaily life. In some fiihailie^thc here- 
ditary predisjiosition seems so strong, 
that, without any cognizable cause, 
llie regular actions of tlie economy 
become deranged, and the system 
lapses into the morbid state, which 
terminates eventually in consump- 
tion. Indeed, in some rare instances, 
tiie infant at birth has been found to 
be labouring under tubercular dis- 
ease. Oil the other hand, so weak is 
the hereditary predisposition in many 
individuals, tliat a complication of 
powerful causes long applied is ne- 
cessary to induce the disease. Be- 
tween these two extremes there ex- 
ists every variety of shade in the dis- 
position to consumption. A dispo- 
sition to consumption and to scrofu- 
la Is sometimes often transmitted 
from parents to children, by die de- 
teriorating inlluence of other dis- 
eases in the parents on the physical 
condition of their offspring. Thus, 
4,hc children of dyspeptic, of gouty, 
and of cachectic parents, are very li- 
able to scrofula and consumption ; 
and this, though a more remote. Dr 
Clark tliinks is probablv the orl^nal 
source 5 ^' scrofulous and tuberculouB 
disease's. 
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But the predisposition to consunap- 
tion is very often acquired without 
any hereditary taint; no person, how- 
ever healthful may have been his 
original organization, can be consi- 
dered totally exempt from the liabi- 
lity to consumption. It is met wdth 
in earljr infancy, and occasionally 
proves fatal to the octogenarian. All 
causes predispose to it which lower 
the tone of the bodily health— seden- 
tary^ occupations — abuse of strong, 
spirituous ur fermented liquors — ^un-' 
wholesome diet. In humid and cold 
situations, all diseases which induce 
what is called ** a bad habit of body.” 
Mental depression accelerates the 
evil, and in constitutions labouring 
under tubercular disease, its destruc- 
tive influence is most conspicuous. 

But the origin of tlie constitution- 
al disorder which Dr Clark describes 
as tending ultimately to consumption, 
is very often to be traced, he says, 
to the mismanagement of cliildren. 
The seeds of disease, which ai'e to 
ripen at a later period of life, are 
frequently sown auriug infancy and 
childhood — in the first case by im- 
perfect suckling, or the entire sub- 
p.^jti^ion of artificial food for the na- 
' Jiim and only proper nourishment 
^f infants ; and in the second, by Im- 

O er, and often over-stimulating, 

; and a hundred other causes 
connected with early education. Tlie 
education of girls is too often such 
— especially in boarding-schools — it 
is needless to describe it here — as 
to comprehend all die causes of con- 
sumption ; or, if any be wanting, they 
are soon supplied by a fashionable 
life. On this part of the subject. Dr 
Clark dwells with much feeling; but 
we have not room to follow him, and 
must now go on to consider a chaim 
to a milder climate as a remedv m 
that deranged state of the health ntwi 
whicli consumption springs. 

Before such a change is resorted 
to, the disordered functions of the 
body— particularly the digestive or- 
gans—must be corrected; and that 
must be done, not by any vUdent 
means, but by slow, gradual, and 
cautious treatment of local conges^ 
tion and irritadra, often combined 
with general debility, a pathological 
state which it requires great judg- 
ment and sagacity to manage. Thi 
being done, then the sooner the pa 
dent removes to a milder climate die 
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bfl^; for die eat utility of auch 
%ltlloiate coiis^ts in no “ hidden 
magic,*’ but in enabling the patient 
to pursue the restorative system 
through the whole year. 

The misfortune is, that the period 
of the functional disease is too often 
permitted to pass, before any danger 
18 f[*ared ; and that relations are not 
alai^med till symptoms of irritation, 
or impeded function in die lungs, 
appear, of tubercular disease esta* 
blished there, and fast leading to the 
third and last stage of eonsumptioiL 
Even then, removal to a mild cli- 
mate, especially if effected by means 
of a voyage, under very favour- 
able circumstances, may still be use- 
ful— -but merely as a means of im- 
proving the general health, and of 
preventing inflammatory affections of 
the lui^ and bronchia. But when con- 
sumption is fully established — ^that 
is, when the cliaracter oi the cough 
and expectoration, die hectic fever 
and eniaciatiou, give every reason 
CO believe the existence of tubercu- 
lous cavities in tbe lungs, and still 
more, when the presence of these is as- 
certained by auscultadoii — he thinks 
that no benefit is to be expected from 
change of climate. Under such clf« 
cumstances, the patient should try 
die most favourable residences of 
his own counti'y, or even wait the 
result — it is ne^less to say what it 
w'ill be — amid the comforts of home 
wd watchful care of friends. It is 
indeed natural for the relations of 
such a patient to cling to that which 
seems to afford even a ray of hope. 
But did they but know, says Dr C'lark, 
the discomfort, tlie fatigue, the expo- 
sure, and the irritation, neceRsarily 
attendant on a long journey in die 
advanced period of cousump^n,diey 
would slirmk from such a grfi^ure I 
Nor will the experieuceoinedica] 
adviser, when he reflects u[)ou all 
the accidents to which the poor pa- 
dent must be liable, condemn him 
to the additional evil of expatriation. 
Alas ! such unfortunate patients often 
sink a prey to their disease long be- 
fore tliey reach die place of destiner 
don. Almost all— nay all the rest- 
trough ]Miin and suffering, find, in a 
aiMwt country, an untimely grave. 

But there are chronic cases of con- 
iu which the disease of 
uie hings, even though arrived at its 
m Stage, may derive beo^t by « 
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removal to a mild climate^those in 
which die disease has been induced 
in persons little disposed to it con* 
sdtutionally, and in whom it usually 
occurs later in life than when ^here- 
ditary. The tuberculous affection in 
sucJi persons is occasionally confined 
to a small portion of the lungs, and 
the system sympathizes with the loc^ 
disease. Residence in a mild cli- 
mate, by strength euiug the system, 
may save the patient. In those for- 
tuuate, but rare cases, too, where the 
rogress of disease in the lungs hu 
een arrested by nature, but in 
which a long period must elapse be* 
fore the vvoi k of reparation is com- 
pleted, a mild climM has often been 
of great avail. In nicely balanced 
eases, lile may be ])re8eived for 
many yeai*s by constant lesidence in 
a warm climate — nor would there 
probably be any cousuinptioii at all, 
if, with tbe cuckoo, we could make 

Our nntiii.J voyage louiid tbe globe, 

Coinimiiioii of the spi ing. ” 

Supposing a removal to a mild cli* 
mate to be decided on, which is the 
best climate V No one climaie or si- 
tuation is tbe bent in all cases. In 
the first ))art of his book. Dr (vlaik, 
as we bav e said, giv es tbe character 
of the climate ol all the difleieut 
daces resorted to by iuvalidH, and 
las eiideav cured to draw' a coinpa- 
rative view of their respective me- 
rits. It w'as our declared intimtion 
to enrich our pages with much of 
that most v aluable information ; but 
this article has already grown to such 
a length, that we must resci v e it for 
our next Number. Meanwhile, it 
may he remarked of the climates of 
the south of b^rauce and Italy, that 
for consumptive invalids, in w'hom 
there exists much sensibility to fiost 
and keen winds, and more especially, 
if the immediate vicinity of tbe sea 
is known to disagiee with them, 
Rome and Pisa are the best skua* 
tions for a winter residence, AVhen, 
on tbe conti'ary, the patient labours 
under a languid or oppressed circu- 
lation, with a relaxed habit, and a 
disposition to congestion or to bsemor- 
rhs^e, rather than to inflammation, 
and more especially when the sea- 
air is known by experience to agree 
with the individual, Nice deserves 
tbe preference. But in eases com- 
plicated with gastric irritation, Nice 
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]g an improper residence. Indeed, 
Dr Clark is of opinion, that where 
thia state of the stomach exists, no 
climate which disa^ees with it, can 
do the patient good, whatever be his 
other ailments, and however favour- 
able to them the climate may be. 

The climate which of all others he 
thinks the best suited to consump- 
tive patients, generally, is that of 
Madeira — for reasons assigned by 
him — and next to it, that of Tene- 
riffe. 

The profession are divided on the 
question, whether the preference is 
to be given to ^ seaside or an inland 
situation. from all he has 

been enabled' tb learn and observe, 
thinks that consumption, ceteris pa- 
ribusy is more frequent on the sea- 
coast than in the interior ; but still, 
that the m-cater mildness of many ma- 
ritime places, as of those on the south 
and south-west coasts of England,* 
may more than compensate for this 
difference, especially when they are 
resorted to only for a part of the 
year. But of two climates, the 
physical character of which being 
alike favourable^, the <me on tlie sea 
shore, and the o^er Inland, he would 
certainly prefer the lattei* as a resi- 
dence for a consumptive patient. 
There was once a foolish idea pre- 
valent even in the prqf^ssion, that 
the air of a marshy In try was be- 

neficial in consum^ n; but scrofula 
and consumption ^.e more frequent 
in many aguish countries, than in 
others of a different chai’acter, and 
an attack of ague is surely more like- 
ly to prove the occasion of consum]>- 
tion than to prevent it. Thus, in 
province of Frise, in the Nether- 
lands, agues abound ; and it appeal's 
by a statistical table sent to our au- 
thor by Dr Lombard, that coiisump 
tion is more frequent there than in 
Edinburgh. A humid atmosphere in 
a cold climate is indeed one of the 
most powerful causes of consump- 
tion. 

Is a sea %'oyage to be recommend- 
ed or not, in cases of consumption ? 
Dr Clark is decidedly of opinion that 
a sea voyage is beneficial in its early 
stages, and most of all, when the 
disease is accompanied with hemop- 
tysis. He agrees with Dr Gregory, 
who expresses this opinion in his ce- 
lebratea Conspectus, that the uncea* 
motkm vf « ship, and the 
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stont exercise which it produces, are 
principal agents in the cure, while 
it seems also to act iu a particular 
manneron the nervous system. Many 
striking instances of the beneficial 
effects of sea voyages in consump- 
tion are authenticated. They are also 
much preferable to land journeys, in 
all consumptive cases which are 
complicated with palpitation, or in- 
creased action of the heait, whether 
functional or depending upon or- 
ganic disease. But there may ex- 
ist complications, on tlie other hand, 
which would render a sea voyage 
unadvisable — as, when there is much 
tiervous sensibility, a strong dispo- 
sition to headaeh, and an irritable 
state of the stomach ; a sea voyage, 
it is plain, must either do much good 
or muc'.h evil to an invalid, for it 
works strongly, for life or for death. 
Dr Clark recommends a cruise— 
and not iuthc Mediterranean, but in 
the Atlantic. 

In place of sending consumptive 
patients to pass the winter iu a milder 
climate, it has been proposed to keep 
them in rooms artificially heated, and 
maintained at a regular temperature. 
What says Dr Clark to this proposal V 
He says what seems to be most ra- 
tional, that with the advocates of 
such a measure, tlie state of the Jungs 
appears to be the oriJ}" consideration ; 
whereas, it need not be told, that 
without improving the general health, 
which cannot be done without exer- 
cise in the open air, all measures, 
directed to the local disease, will be 
fruitless. By such means, undoubt- 
edly, the inflammatory action in these 
CTgans may be kept clown; but tliey 
all favour the very condition of’ the 
system which led to the disease, and 
the removal of whicli condition can 
alone afibrd the patient a hope of re- 
covery. Therefore, in the incipient 
stages of consumption, he holds just- 
ly such a measure to be geuei-ally 
most improper ; but in the advanced 
stages, when all hopes of recovery 
have vanished, and when removal to 
a distant climate is totally useless, 
life may be prolonged, in many cases, 
by keeping thelnvaiids in apai tments, 
the temperature of which is regula- 
ted in such a manner as to maintain 
the air in the purest possible state. 
Females, from their habits, beai* such 
a system of confinement better than 
mues^idsd both sexeaii nt the moi-e 
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advanced periods of In cases of 
inflammation of the lungs, also, arhidi 
have occuired during the winter, 
such a measure is good ; but the pa- 
tient ought certainly, if possible, to 
pass tlie following winter in a climate 
where confinement will not be ne- 
cessary, that his general health may 
be improved by exercise in the open 
air. Comparing, then, the benefits 
likely to result to consumptive pa- 
tients from a mild climate, and con- 
finement to rooms regulated to an 
agreeable temperature, tiierc can be 
no question of the decided superiori^ 
ty of tlie former. But when circum- 
stances preclude the possibility of 
changing the climate, then confine- 
ment to apartments of a proper and 
equable temperature, is the best 
measure that can be adopted to avoid 
the injurious effects of our cold, 
damp, and variable climate during 
the winter season. 

Can any general rule he given with 
respect to the length of tune which 
a consumptive invalid may be requi- 
red to pass in a mild climate, in or- 
der to overcome the disposition to 
the disease ? No. When it is had re- 
course to for the removal of the dis- 
ordered health which precedes tu- 
bercular cachexy, a single winter 
may be all that may be necessary — 
wlien tubercular cachexy is esta- 
blished, and still more, when there 
is reason to suspect the presence of 
tubercles in the lungs, several years 
may be requisite. In consumption, 
properly so called,Dr Clark, through- 
put the whole work, expresses his be- 
lief that climate, with rarest excep- 
tions, will be of little or no service. 

W'hen the disease is cured, the 
patient should never forget that it 
may, and indeed will, recur, should 
he himself to the influence 

of any of its chief causes. And in 
recii^ering from a very bad case, he 
ought to ^m)un long— 'perhaps for 
years— in the climate which wrought 
the cure. Perhaps he may never 
again be able to live in wy other — 
never again be the man he once was — 
and infatuated will he be, if he lives 
as a strong man miglrt,and ever for- 

f ets tliat both his feet were once dn 
lie edge of the grave. 

In TODclusioii, Dr Clark aubmita 
the following corollaries as a sum- 
pwy of his views regarding the na- 
ture and causes of consumption, and 
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its treatment, more ei^ecially as con- 
nected with the effects of climate. 

1st, That tubercles in the lungs con- 
stitute tlie essentia] character and 
immediate cause of consumption. 

2d, I'hat tubercles originate in a 
morbid condition of the general sys- 
tem. 

fid. That such a state of system 
frequently has for its cause heredi- 
tary predisposition ; in otlier instances 
being induced by various functional 
disorders ; while in a third class of 
cases, perhaps the most numerous, 
it arises from the conjoint effects of 
both these causes. 

4t}i, That cousiijcnption is to be 
prevented only by^^adoptiiig such 
means as shall counteract the here- 
ditary predisposition, where it exists, 
and maintain a healthy condition of 
the various functions from infancy 
to the full developement of the body. 
* 5t]i, That in the general disorder 

of the health which leads to tubercu- 
lar cachexy, or in tubercular cachexy 
itself, and even when tubercles are 
formed in the lungs, unattended with 
much constitutional disturbance^ a 
residence in a mild climate will prove 
beneficial ; and also in cases of chro- 
nic consumption, at any stage, where 
the lungs are not extensively implica- 
ted in tubercular disease, and where, 
the system does not sympathize much 
with the local disorder. 

6th, Tliat ill cases of confirmed 
consurnptiop, in which the lungs are 
extensively diseased, and where hec- 
tic fever, emaciation, and the otlier 
symptoms which characterise its ad- 
vanced stages, are present, cJiange of 
climate can be of no service, ana may 
even accelerate ^he progress of the 
disease. 

7th, That climate, to be efiectual 
in any case, requires to be eontinueil 
for a considerable time— in roost 
cases for years. 

>Ve have now given, as we said 
we should do, the sum and substance 
of Dr Clark’s opinions ok consump- 
tion. They are, like all true views, 
simple; tliere is nothing starfliiig 
about them, for sagacity never hunts 
after novelty, and wisdom seeks not 
for what is strange. He is perfectly 

e iod in his anticipations that liis 
will be perusea>y many per- 
sons not of the profession, but wJm 
are yet deej;^y interested, in .the sub- 
ject bf climate, in relatien to its 
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effects ou diseaftB. His wioli was ta 
express himself in as plain language 
as possible, that he might make him- 
self intelligible to the generality of 
readers, without at all diminishing 
the utility of the work to the mem- 
bers of his own profession. He has 
completely succeeded ; and we hope 
that other physicians will lay aside 
the stilts and the veil; and when 
speaking about diseases which in one 
sense may be said to be ^ their bread 
and other men’s poison,” will walk 
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on the same sort of feet, and wear 
the same sort of face, and use the 
same sort of tongue — as far as may 
be — with ordinary mortals. And 
thus will man come, in due time, to 
know something about that part of 
him called the Body— while, if priests 
and philosophers will do tbeu* duty 
too, he will likewise be acquiring 
some knowledge of his other part, 
called the Soul. And thus will he 
live long on earih, and then go to 
heaven. 


l.KTTER FROM THE VCTIIOH OF " ANNALS OF THE PENINSULAR C AMPAIGNS,” 
TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 

Ov my return from the Continent, about a fortnight ago, I for the first 
time learned, that a letter bearing the respectable signature of Major-Gene- 
ral Stirling, had appeared in your Magazine, impeaching the accuracy of 
a passage in the “ Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns,” relative to the 
conduct of the 4^2d regiment in the battle of Corunna. This passage it may 
be better to quote. It is as follows : — 

** In the meanwhile, from some misapprehension, the 42d had retired, and 
the enemy being reinforced, took advantage of this circumstance to renew 
the conflict. I^viua became again the scene of struggle ; the 42d, after a 
brief but animating address from the General, returned to the attack, and 
the Guards being brought up to their support, the enemy retired,” 

In opposition to the above statement, ueneral Stirling, in his letter, has 
thought proper to assert, Ist, that the 42d regiment never did retire till order- 
ed to do so, when night had put a stop to the engagement ; 2d]y, that, with 
the exception of the words, “ Highlanders, rememoer Egypt !” which accom- 
panied the first order to advance, the regiment received no address from Sir 
John Moore. In vindication of my own accuracy, therefore, I feel called 
on to produce the authorities on whicli my statement is founded, leaving it 
to Major-General Stirling to deal with these as he may deem most condu- 
cive to the credit of the distinguished regiment so long under his command. 

The following extract is from the work of James Moore, brother to the 
General, which has passed through various editions, and is, confessedly, 
of the very highest authority ; — 

** The General now proceeded to the 42d. ‘ Highlanders,’ said he, ‘ re- 
member Egypt !’ They rushed on and drove the French before them, till 
they were stopped by a wall. Sir John accompanied them in this charge. 
He now sent Captain Hardinge to order up a battalion of the Guards to the 
left flank of the 42d. Tke officer commanding the Light Infantry conceived 
at this that they were ahoat to he relieved by the Guards^ because their arnmu^ 
nition was nearly expended^ and he began to fall back. The Genm'ol^ dU^ 
covering the mistake, mid to them, * My brave Forty-second, join your comrades; 
ammunition is coming vp, and you have your hayomtsJ Upon this t}iey In- 
stantly moved forward, Ac.” — p. 350-1. 3d edition. 

The same account is given, nearly verbatim, by Mr Southey, (vol. i. p. 
801.) 

It is also repeated in the " Annual Register” of the year ; iuthe “ Military 
Chronicle” (Sup. to vol. i. p. 71); in the "Journal or a Soldier of fte 71st 
Re^ment and in many ottier works, to which, as 1 am deprived of access 
to my military books, I cannot at this moment more particularly r^r. If 
ftirther corroWation, however, he required, I ima^ne it will be amply 
afforded by the following passage from the Hiatory of Oilonel Napier, the 
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accuracr of whose iofonBOtioii, on eveiy thing connected with the cam* 
paign of Sir John Moore, has never been disputed, ^ Colonel Napier nar« 
rates the circumstances connected with the 4'2d regiment in the following 
manner:— 

Meanwhile the General, bringing up a battalion of the brigade of Guards 
to fill the space in the line left vacant by these two regiments, (50th and 
42d,) thtifid mistook his intention^ and retired, and at that moment tlie enemy, 
being reinforced, renewed the fight beyond the village ; the officer com* 
manding the 50th was wounded and made prisoner, and Elvina became the 
scene ot a second struggle ; this being obsejrved by the Commander-in* 
Chief, who directed in person the operations of Baird's division, he address* 
ed a few animating words to the 42d, and caused it to return to the attack.*' 
—Napier, vol. i. p. — . 

Were further evidence wanting in this matter, it would be easy to pro- 
cure it ; and if General Stirling is not aware of the fact, that the authorities 
already quoted have not only commanded the public belief in this country, but 
have likewise been corroborated and confirmed by foreign military authors, 
he may become so by consulting the Histories of Riegel and Vonturini, 
Rocca’s “ Account ot the W^ar in Spain,” the “ Biographie Uiiiverselle,'* 
(art. Sir John Moore,) and other works to which, should he wish it, it will 
give me pleasure to direct his attention. 

In the meanwhile, I believe I liave demonstrated beyond question tliat the 
passage in the “ Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns,” stigmatized as ** verg 
inaccurate,'^ is supported, in evert/ particular, by the unirorm stream of au- 
thorities, from the period of the action till the appearance of (General Stir- 
ling’s letter in your Magazine. Let it be remembered, too, that the state- 
ments quoted, relative to the conduct of tlie 42d regiment, in the battle of 
Corunna, have been successively put forth by militai-y writers of the highest 
popularity and distinction, and that it is only after an interval of twenty*one 
years, that a contradiction, addressed to one of the most obscure and least 
authoritative of their number, has at length been hazarded. How to account 
for this circumstance, 1 confess 1 know not. That the statements alluded to 
should never, during so long a period, have fallen within the observation of 
those able and interested toVorrect them, if erroneous, it is difficult lo con- 
ceive ; yet had General Stirling not been ignorant of all that I have in this 
letter obtruded, perhaps somewhat unpleasantly, on his notice, lam sure his 
candour would have led him to accompany Jiis charge of inaccuracy wdtli a 
confession that a narrative of facts, substantially the same with that objected 
to in the “ Annals,” had been given, in almost every history that had pre- 
viously appeared, witliout contradiction, either from lumself or any other 
officer present in the engagement. 

I have now done. W’^hether the statement of General Stirling, put forth after 
so long and unaccountable a silence, or that given by tlie authorities alrcsady 
quoted, may be held most entitled to credit, is to me matter of tlie most perfect 
indifference. It is enough for my complete vindication, tliat at the period when 
my history was written, the accuracy of tJie accounts on whicti I founded 
had remained unquestioned for nearly a quarter of a century ; nay, at this 
very moment have received no public contradiction. 1 have now only to assure 
General StirUng that he has my best wishes in the task he has thus toi-dily 
undertaken, of vindicating even from the possibility of reflection the repu- 
tation of a regiment whose conduct upon all occasions is uniii|^'sal]y ac- 
knowledged to have been very creditaole. General Stirling, however, de- 
ceives himself, if be supposes that such authorities as those 1 have quoted, 
whose accounts have long since become part of the Military History of 
Europe, are to be answered by a few sentences in a Magazine, however 
extensive its circulation. 

The Author of 

AkKALS or THB FB2tmVI<AR^CAIIPAiaK9/* 
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XPH A’EN STMnOZin KTAIKnN HEPINESZOMENAXIN 
HAEA KXITIAAONTA KA@HMENON OINOHOTAZEIN. 

£. 

PHOc. ap Ath. 

[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Gi'eek in no silly days ; 

Meaning^ “ ’Tjs right for good winedibding people, 

Not to let the jug pace round the board like a cripple; 
But gaily to chat while discussing their tipple.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ^tis — 

And a very fit motto to put to our Nodes*] 

Cs N. ap, Ambr, 


Scene — Saloon of the New Premises^ 45 , George Street Time — Eight 
o' Clock, Present — Messrs Blackwood, North, Craigellachie, Seward, 
Shepherd, James Ballantyne, Buller, Sandy Ballantynb, Robert 
Howie, Architect Hamilton, English Opium-Eater, Modern Pythago- 
rean, Delta, Mullion, John Watson Gordon, Lawrence Macdonald, 
Tickler, Robert Gibk, John Greenshields, Assistant Chaplains^ Rev. 
John Knox, and Samuel South, and “ the Best," 

(Picardy, Mon. Cadet, King Pepin, Sir David Gam, Tappietourie, 
Squintum, Bandy, aRr/McPEcn, in attendance^ in the act ofdepo* 
siting the dessert) 

SHEPHERD (holding up his hands,) 

What’n frutes I 

NORTH. 

Watson Gordon, my dear fellow% study the Shepherd. That’s the Face I 
John Watson Gordon (smiling,) 

1 have it 

tickler. 

In the attitude of prayer, like a Covenanter on a bill side. 

assistant chaplain KNOX (austcrcly,) 

Denouncing wrath against old sinners. Mr Tickler, remember, sir, where 
you are, and no sneers, however slight, at the ordinances of religion. 

TICKLER. 

Poo— poo — Jack — ^times are changed since those of your old fierce Pro- 
genitor. You must learn, sir, to accommodate your zeal to the spirit of 
the age. No human ears, however long, ever heard Timothy Tickler sneer, 
however slightly, at any relij^ous ordinance. When any bigot says so, ** I 
tell him, if a^clergyman, he fies.” 

ASSISTANT CHAPLAIN KNOX. 

Sir, your cloth protects you. Crack that nut. 

SHEPHERD. 

Pity me the day, what’s a’ this? You twa fechtin* afore the frutel and 
sic a Hush o’ frute as never was set doou afore mortal man syne the Fa’ I 
Thae prickly peeramids ye ca* pineapples ? O, sirs I but thae hae a sweet 
scent, just like that o’ a lassie’s breath, sittin’ m* her loYe4odQI inside o’*a 
bodie’s plaid on the breezy brae. 

NORTH. 

A fragrant simile; Jamest 
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SHEPHERD. 

And what orAiigern ! yellower nor bloom or wliuns gouden ba's indeed, 
dropped fi'ae trees in the HeBperides. Grapes and groaets gloriously 
glowin’, “ in linked sweetness lang draw'^n out,” a* roiiii* the Oval) and 
tastily interspersed wi’ what ran be naething else but peaches and nec- 
tringH, u i' here and there a bonny basket o’ ploonis and cherries, alterna- 
tin' a r blushin’ bankso’strawberries-^andasii spring and owtumn had melt- 
ed into aiie, the entire table beautified wi* a boundless prodigality o* 
fiowers ! The hail Botanic and Experimental Gardens^baith — ^maun hae 
been roopit to furnish forth that unparalleled yepergne. You micht dream 
that some angel had crushed the arc o’ tlie rainbow thegether into a ba’, 
and lettln’t fwdoon, in the midst o’ our festiiities, frae the showery hea- 
vens! 

MR LiWRENC E MA< DONAJ 1>. 

Beautiful ! 

SREPHFRD. 

Chaplains— nae sic dessert was eier devoor’d in Paradise. Think you *t 
was on tlie left or the richt bank o’ the Euphrawtes 

ASSISTANT ( HiPLilN SOLTH. 

Milton says, 

" Southward through Eden ran a riier laree.” 

SHEPHl HP. 

And hoo got Adam and Eve across ? There were noe hrii>gs in time da} s 
— ^but aiblins they cou’d baith swoom and fiie. For licht, Ucht, sir, maun 
their bodies as weel as their sowles hae been, afore they were clogaed w i* 
sin. They needed neither fins nor wings then — their frames in specifii* gin- 
vity less dense nor the living elements. But the “ taste o* that mortal frutc 
brocht death into the world, and a’ our woe,” — although there’s nae use in 
yawmmerin’ about it noo-— sae, Mr De Quiishy, I’d thank ye, sir, to rnx 
me ower an aipple. 

FNG1.1SH OPI1 M-I:ATLR. 

In the juice of the apple, in rind equally with core, tluM^e is lodged, Mr 
Hogg, a mysterious power of affecting the human tuotli, so as to produce, 
if not a painful, yet an uneasy sensation, of a veiy peculiar and iuaesciiha- 
ble kind, vulgarly called 

> SHEPHERD. 

Settiu’ your teeth on edge. It’s no sae bad’s keening a body’s mooth wa- 
terin’. Fling me ower the great big inuckle red-eWeked ane, that seems 
hotchin* lialf-ardizzen lesser anes aff its gawcey shouthers.— Weel bowled 
and weel keppit ! You and me, sir, would mak tiva gran’ cricketers. Noo, 
freens, creek awa — for I’m no gaun till speak — till f ve sookit the seeds. 

MR BIACKWOOD {to MR NORTH.) 

My dear sir, should we not have toasts ? 

NORTH. 

No, BaiHe, if you please, not till the timepiece chimes— Ten. Mean- 
while, genttanen, this is Liberty-Hall, Mr Blackwood and I— President 
and Vm-Presideiit of the United States 

SHEPHERD. 

Sittin* in your ana-chaiia, wi* red, atuffed, leather backs and bottoms, 
when a* the lave o’ ns baeour hurdieson tlie bard timmer, nae support ava* 
for our spines, and naiie ither for our elbows but the edge o’ the aik-table f 
And thoo libiMy and equality ! But afore a’s dune, pride may get a fa’. I 
hae an ee to Nim’a chair about cock-eiaw. Tliere hae been some auld 
lines floating about tile Forest— 'for some tboosan years— that may be mo- 
demeezed mus— proidieaying— gin my interpretation be riclit— that 1 was 
lK>rn to be an usurper. 

TICKLER. 

L ^d^'* brought to the block for having dethroned our Sovereign 

SHFPIIFRD. 

The SeabclUu* leaves daurkly hint sae,— an’ 1 wou’d wish to hear my auld 
cronie Edward Irving— mony a jog hae we tw%#||tOod thegether, though 
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a* in a douce sober way, and never aneucli to produce eitiier an apocalypse 
or an apoplexy— try his haun’ at its intei'pretatioii. The close o’t*S no camty, 
like the wutches waj'nin’ to Macbeth. 

“ Much I long, yet fear to try, 

The long-forgotten prophecy.” - . 

NORTH. , 

Sing out, Janies. 

SHEPHERD. 


When Bawdrons, wP her mousin paw, 
Dechts her fare, the rains wall fa* 

As they woii'd ding down roof and wa*. 
Torn* and turret, rocks and a', 

In Yarrow droonin* Newark-ha\ 

All* when the Hoggie frae his stye, 

Sees lioo the wund blaws in the sky, 
Snoking wi’ his snout on high, 

<h'iints to man, “ ’tis all my eye,** 
Foreseeing some strange destiny. 

When the Big Bore rushes forth, 

Like a man o' war and worth. 

Bearin' doon ujm)’ the Noktii, 

W'herc rules the king o* a* the «arih, 
Whom a’ the natives serve wi* mii*th. 
Thun that Sovran frae his chair, 

Brooder than the Prince o’ Air, 

Aneath the deas, wi* lady fair, 

Ane Muwga, proudly seated there, 

By men yeclyped — Christopher, 

At the wee smu* hour will oiiove. 

And by that Beast be cooped ower, 
Semieless on the holy door. 

Swinkuni — Sanctum — Swiggamore ! 
*l*he Big Boar then his body busks 
Wi' bristles, and his snout wi* tusks. 
And sronnii* muir to feed on husks 
Feiirsomely his pig-tail whusks! 
Trmnmliu’ to be turn lith and limb. 

The Leddy Mawga looks at him ; 

I'he Gi'acefu’ gazin’ on the Grim, 


Wi* dewy een In smiles that swim, 

On misty nights like starnies dim. 

And sings a sang ihat’s like a hymn, 

Frae anc o' beaVen’K uin seniphiin ! 

Then a* at aiiice, the Big Boar grows 
Iiitil a man wi’ batild brent brows, 

A Shepherd singing sweet verse- vows, 
W’^ha in his plaid the Leddy rows I 
People ! sure ’tis strange to see 
The I'wa seated on that settee — 

Where the Cross- Beiu’cr used to be, 
Conspicuous far owre land and sea, 

The steadfast pole-star o’ the free ! 

Set him up to rug him doon ! 

What think yc o’t, my bonny moon ! 
Shinin’ abune the beech Auld Toune, 

To see a lord in mortal swoon, 

Aneath u limincr and a loan ? 

Set him up to rug him doon ! 

But he it late or be it soon, 

The tlnimer turns to siller spoon. 

The leather brogue^ to velvet bhoon. 

Sure sign the times are out o* tune, 
When an August dry as June, 

(F«>retold by him who reads the lune, 

111 seasons u’, bricht, black or broon, 
Thi«||. Gaelic seer, baith blylhe nud boon, 
’J'hough deal' as ony auld deer-boun,^ 

At Forty- Five, in gran’ Saloon, 

Shall see a Shepherd wear u croon. — 
Thus eiideth the prophetic cruiie ! 


TKKLEK. 

Copies must be sent to Coleridge, Irving, Frere, Cuiiningliamo, P'aber, 
Stone, and all the other great interpreters of i)ro})hocy — that we- m«y sleep 
in peacc.-^Oh ! North grows pale, 

“ Uneasy sit the brows that wear a crown.” , 

NORTH. 

“ Lights — lights — lights !” 

MR JAftlES llALLANTYNE. 

“ You have displaced the mirth, broke tlie good meeting with most ed- 
mired disorder 1” 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

-'Tis a Saloon of singularly simple elegance-nay, grandeur. Except m 
some of Piranesi’s dreamy designs, 1 remember to have seen netbmg,|utbe 
whole range of architecture, within the same bouuds, so luagninccut., S^ld 
I tlie same bounds ? Yet, I feel how diflicu]t--nny, iippqBsible it would be 

to pronounce its dimensions : — For so exquisite are the proportions, that 

it seems to grow upon the eye, the longer you gaze on walls and voof, still 
expanding arodiid and above, till this table, though of no insignidcant size 
(witness the perfect freedom afibrded to tlie elbows of this niultitudinous 
assemblage) finally seems in the centre, even like a gorgeous flower-plot in 
the green lawn of some fairy garden. Of whoae geniu# ia it the creation ? 
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MR BLACKWOOD. 

The gentleman at your left hand, air. Allow me to introduce you to one 
anotiier. Mr Hamilton — Mr De Quincy. [T/uy bow and shake hands. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

The names of Hamilton, Burn, and Playfair, have long been familiar to 
fame. No wonder Edinburgh is such a city. There is something sublime, 
Mr North, to my imagination, in its midsummer solitude. Still almost as a 
city of the dead, yet serene as a city of tlie living. The gi’eat stream of hu- 
man existence, one feels is not dried up, but only diverted into other clian- 
iiels. One hears a thousand rills, rivulets, and rivers, cheerfully flowing 
along rural valleys, and the heoi't is touched to think how, far remote though 
they" be, they all owe their being to this matchless metropolis. In shade or 
sunshine alike, it seemeth to me, that the whole week is a Sabbath. Gen- 
tlemen, 1 envy the stranger within your gates. The dullest wight — as Cole- 
ridge says of commonplace people reading Shakspeare, or in dreams— 
must become a poet beneath your Castle Rock — sublimer, sir — believe me 
— ^than the Acropolis : Though pardon me for hinting, that I am scarce- 
ly sensible of the propriety of the term — wlien self-applied to the inge- 
nious and learned inhabitants — Modem Athenians. 

SEIEPIIEKD. 

Nor me either — my nipple’s dune — and it’s hanged nonsense. Whare’s 
Pericles ? No the Provost — perfek gentleman though in a’ things he be— 
and I houp sune to return fra Lonnuii a baronet. VVhare’s Eskluss, You- 
rippidays, and Suifoclaes? ^No surely Sir Walter himsell, wi* his Doom o’ 
Devorgoil, greatest o’ a’ Scotsmen though he be, that ever leev’d, or ever 
wull leeve — nor yet Wullison Glass, though he sings Prince Charlie, and 
some folk sillily swears he wrote it — but that’s a’ ma ec — nor yet — nane o* 
your lauchin’, you cunnin’ chiel wi’ the mild een— no, nor you either, Mr 
Triangulai* Delta, tliough for truth and tenderness o’ natural feeliu’, and 
purity and brichtness o’ diction, when describin’ the beauties o’ natur 
either on sea or shore, but mair jiarticularly the sweet sadness o’ spring, 
when first she walks outower the braes wi’ a gai-land o’ primroses round 
her sunny hair, and is playing like a wean amang the lambs, 1 ken na amang 
our poets tlie match o’ my freen Mr Moir o’ Musselburgh, surgeon though 
he be, — and fearsome to think o’ I in the way o’ his profession, during his 
college days doobtless a dissector o’ dead bodies I 

NORTH. 

Yes, James. But not of him— gentle lover of nature,” — could it be said, 
as of some that shall now be nameless, in the language of Wordsworth, — 

“ We murder to dissect!” 

SHEPHERD. 

Na, faith, — he wou’d na, gin he cou’d help it, brush the gold or silver 
dust aff the wings o* a bulterflee, — accep, maybe, gin it were an unco 
rare ane, — an unique in the red and broon mottleduess o’ its striped 
and starry beauty, sic as that Prince o’ the Air, the Emperor o’ Morocco. 
And then, ablins. Delta might bring his heart to shy his beaver at it, for the 
sake o’ sceence, Jamie Wulson, and the (’ollege Museum. An* there’s just 
sic another, the very like’s o’ him in genius and humanity, the Modfera 
Pythagorean, owre by yomier— dinna blush, sirs— take a lesson h'ae me, and 
no be sae blate — ^wha wou’dna grudge gettin’ out o’ his warm bed at tiie 
mirkest hour o’ a snaw-drivin* midnicht — and thinkin’ nae mau* o* the fees 
than the flakes— to dive doon into the cellar, or munt up to the garret o’ 
some lane wi’ a laigh vulgar name, to prolong, if possible, the wee bit pee- 
pin’ life o* a Bpan-lang biuni, or that o’ some auld bed-riddeii granny wi* a 
crinklin’ cough, in the last stage o’ natur’s consumption. And mind ma 
words, sirs ; — the doctors that’s no deaf to the cry o’ the puir, when wrest- 
lin’ wi* death in an auld clay-big^n, will be amang the veiTa first to be 
ca’d in till the rich man’s best beOTOoms, in houses in fashionable squares, 
for does na ae God regn over all, and whare’s the difference in thO heart’s 
pulsations atween that o’ ony twa meeserable mortal creatures But the 
wine’s stannin* wi’ me— there— that’s garrin’t spin ! — ( The Shepherd with 
great vehemence sends one of the mt^erystaU off o-spinning^ and there is 
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a gmaahf as of icebergs clashing in the North tS'cfl.)““Mercy ine ! Tin dumb- 
foundr’d, — what a strama»li I 

MR DLACKWOOl). 

Never mind, my dearest James, that sentiment was worth a shiver. 

{Enter Picardy, in consternation with his Tail, and the fragments are re^ 
moved, table swept, and decanters replaced, as if by magic*) 

SHEPHERD. 

Pm blin’. — ^But what’s this ? Was na there a split bombsheU the noo 
blawn to flinders on the table? I surely hae na been sleepin’ already; sae 
it caunna hae been a dream. 

NORTH. 

You really ouglit, James, at your time of life, to keep a tighter rein on 
your imagination. 

SHEPHERD. 

What ? would you daur to tell me to my face, that there was nae broken 
bottles ? 

NORTH. 

Not so much as the taperest wine-glass wire-woven into almost in- 
visible attenuity. That comes of being a poet I You are all subject to 
strange delusions. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wee I, weel, air. Yet I thocht 1 baith saw and heard the battle o’ the 
bottles, as distinctly as ever 1 saw and heard a flicht o’ fairies alichtin’ on 
a green ktiovve, aff their silver-ringing-reened horses, and a’ dauncln,* 
haun an’ haun, in a ring, roun’ their statelier queen. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

Mr Jeems Hogg — for that’s your name, 1 understan’— -there’s no sic a 
place ill a* Scotland for fairies, as the Meams Muir. 

SHEPHERD. 

The Mearns Muir ? Whai*e*H that, sir ? and wha, may 1 speer, may ye be 
yoursell ? 

MR ROEERT HOWIE. 

You may ask that at Mr North. The Meams Muir, gentlemen, lies half- 
way atween Glasgow and the Kingswells — and many’s tlie time, Mr North, 
there, and me has louped oivre its hogs, and soomed owi-e its lochs. 1 ance 
saved his life — I glory in tell’n’t — when some cursed kelpie had bund his 
legs wi’ the cords o’ the water-lilies, and naethiiig was to be seen o’ him, 
blit Boinething yellow aneath the water, and a heap o’ bells frae his gurglin’ 
mooth, as his bead was ance — twice — thrice— coming up to the Bur&;e. 
Faith 1 rugged the rapes asunder like wunnlestraes, and brocht him to 
the side, by his lang yellow hair in my teeth, just as you may hae seen a 
Newfoundlander wd’ a wild-swan. he been droon’d, there wou’d na 
liae been a dry ee in a’ the parish. 

SHEPHERD. 

His lang yellow hair I ! Lookin’ at the bald pow o’ him, beggin* your par- 
don, Mr Robert Howie, tliat does seem an unco lee-like story. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

These are hardly the manners, Mr Swine, that we’re accustomed to about 
the Mearns Kirk. But his hair was yellow,— «iid hoo l^g it was, ye may 
guess, when I tell you, that Meg Whitlaw used to say it reminded her o* 
the Northern Streamers. ■ 

SHEPHERD. 

And wha was Meg Wliitlaw ? 

" NORTH. 

Hush, James, hush I And beware how you quarrel witii my old friend. 
Bob Howie. 

SHEPHERD. 

Here’s to you, sir ; ma faith, you’re a buirdly chiel yet — ^but gin I bae ony 
skeel in feeshionomy, you wou’d raiber offer an open haun than a close neif 
to the Ettrick Shepherd. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

1 never feared to offer either to the face-o’-clay. But I’ve clean gien 
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owre the fechtin’, syne I settled the hash o’ Black Carey, the King o’ the 
Gipsies. 

snapR^at). 

An’ are ye the hero that did that gude job to the kintra ? Here’s to you 
again, sir— -for Black Kii^ Carey was the terror, for years, o* a* the Bor- 
ders, and gaed travellin’ Scotland thorough, wi’ his wives and cuddies, fas- 
tenin’ quarrels on a’ the strong men he met, even when on the way to the 
kirk on the Sabbath, — an unhappy man o* blows and blood ; and you ken 
yoursell there was mair nor a sugh o’ murder. 

NORTH. 

In six rounds, James, on the higli-road, no need of seconds or bottle- 
holders, or umpires, or referees, Bob smote him on the midriiT, before all 
the Fair ; and all his life after. King Carey was but a walking shadow. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. • 

Mr North, you could always beat me at the loupin’, rjid generally at the 
rinnin’ — ^the fechtin’ we never tried— 

NORTH. 

There, my dear Bob, I played second hddle. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE (laughing,) 

Aye, sir, that you did — and in mony a gey kittle concert. Do ye mind 
the four Paisley Butchers ? 

MR BLACKWOOD. 

Mr Howie, perhaps ye will favour tlie company with a song. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

1 will do my best — if Mr North wishes it. 

NORTH. 

Do, Bob. Give us Sandy Rodgers’s masterpiece—to the air of “ Good 
morrow to your nightcap.” 

MR ROBERT HOWIE (sings,) 

** Behave yoursell before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk. 

And dinna be sae rude to me. 

As kiss me sae before folk. 

** It wadna gie me meikle pain. 

Gin we were seen and heard by nane. 

To tak’ a kiss, or grant you ane ; 

But, gudesake I no before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk ; 

Whate’er you do, when out o* view. 

Be cautious aye before folk. 

^ Consider, lad, how folk will crack. 

And what a great affair they’ll mak* 

O* naething but a simple smack, 

That’s gien or taen before folk. 

.Behave yoursell before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk ; 

Nor gie the tongue o’ auld or young 
Dccasion to come o’er folk. 

It’s no through hatred o* a kiss. 

That I sae plainly tell you this. 

But, losh I 1 tak’ it sair amiss 
To be so teaz’d before folk. 

Behave youfraell before folk, 

Beliave yoursell before folk ; 

AVl^ we’re our lane ye may tak ane. 
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“ I’m sure wi’ you I’ve been as free 
As ony modest lass should be ; 

But yet, it doesna do to see 

Sic freedom used before folk. 

Behave yours^l before folk, 

Behave yoursell before folk ; 
ril ne’er submit again to it — 

So mind you that— ^before folk. 

" Ye tell me that my face is fair ; 

It may be sae — 1 dlnna care— 

But ne’er again gar’t blush sae sair 
As ye hae done before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk ; 

Noa heat my cheeks wi’ your mad freaks, 

But aye be douce before folk. 

“ Ye tell me that my lips are sweet. 

Sic talcs, 1 doubt, are a^ deceit ; 

At ony rate, it’s hardly meet 

To prie their sweets before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk, 

Behave yoursell before folk ; 

Gill that’s the case, there’s time and place» 

But surely no before folk. 

“ But, gin ye really do insist 
That 1 should suffer to be kiss’d, 

Gae, get a license frae the priest, 

And mak’ me yours before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk ; 

And when we’re one, baith flesh and bane. 

Ye may tak’ ten — before folk.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith, that’s Just a capital sang— and Mr Howie, for sic a burly carlcy 
has an extraordinar sweet vice. W' ha’s he that Sandy Rodgers V 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

Just a workiii’ man, sir — a Glasgow mechanic, and nae mair. Judgin’ 
fra my aiu experience — a gey wide ane amang a’ sorts o’ lassies — it’s no 
without a spice o’ netur. 

NORTH. 

It is admimble — equal to any thing of the kind in Burns. Yet it and 
otliers — some pieces, too, of no little merit, of a serious character — ^were 
written, Sandy has told us, not during hours of leisure, but amidst the bustle 
and turmoil, the din of tJie clanking steam-engine, and tJie deafening rattle 
of machinery, while the operation of committing them to paper was TOue- 
rally performed amidst the squalling and clamour of cliildren around the 
hearth, now in the pet of childish quarrel, and now surrounded with mirlh, 
and fun, and frolic. And Sandy is a sober and industrious man. So, too, 
is my ingenious friend Dugald Moore of Gla^ow, whose po^s— both 
volumes — are full of uncommon power— and frequently exhibit touches 
of true genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

And, therefore, nae members, either o’ them, o’ ony Temperance Society. 

UR MULUON. 

Temperance Society ! There is the topmost pilc^^of human foUv ! A few 
folk with squeamish stomachs, to whom there .w^d be a heacuu:h in a 
thimble-full— some sumphs who, in their stupidity,^ i|U body and no spi- 
rit-misers who would grudge a doit to save theiy mother’s life, or for a 
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calker of Glenlivct— hjrpocritea who, in a public, would ‘‘ curse the cup, nor 
pans it to the rest,” yet put the botties to their heads in their own bedrooms, 
till they miss tlie couch and tumble on the carpet — and drunkards dream- 
ing that tliey are reformed because palsy-stricken, bankrupt, and shameful- 
ly dismissed from a hundred services — ^to which add some score of snivel- 
lers a-snoke after singularity, and a sensible man or two mad upon this par- 
ticular point, and you have the constituents of the club which common-sense 
hunts with derision from among all honest Christians, and packs ofl^ with a 
dea in their eai*, to swig saloop among the Cockneys. 

OHNES. 

Bravo, Mordccai! — Well said, Mullion ! Bravo — bravo — ^bravo ! 

NORTH. 

It seems now as if nothing could be done in this world but by — societies : 
societies for propagating Christian knowledge among the Heatlien, and 
societies for putting down the heathenish habit of gin-drinking among 
Christians. 1 know a gentleman, who, having jpt an indigestion at an eat- 
ing-house, is now setting on foot “ a Society lor the Suppression of Kid- 
neys.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw — haw — haw ! 

NORTH. 

I assure you, James, it is no laughing matter, when the treasurer com(*s 
for his subscription. 

SHEPHERD. 

Which ’ll a’ gang— every plack o’t — ^like maist ither religious subscrip- 
tions — for eatin* and drinkin* to the Boards The richteous overmuch are 
awfu’ guzzlers. For ma part, 1 think the maist effectual gaU; o’ propagating 
Christianity is, in a lawfu’ way, to propagate Christians. 

TICKLER. 

So many missionaries think, James ; and the plan, 1 believe, has been 
very successful in the South-Sea Islands. 

CHAPLAIN KNOX. 

Of late years, sir, let me tell you, the abuses that had crept into that sys- 
tem have been in a great measure put an end to. There has been a refor- 
mation — and all our missionaries now take out wives. It now works well. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ise warrant it Hae the birkies got manses and steepens ? Ou ay — nae 
doot— their bits o’ bouries and tlieir tythe o’ yams. 

CHAPLAIN KNOX. 

The labourer is worthy of his hire. Our missionaries arc not monks. 
Protestantism obeys, sanctions, and strengthens the laws of nature — and 
the missionaries she sends to the uttermost parts of the earth 
“ Do vindicate the ways of God to man,” 
by cultivating and encouraging, both by precept and example, the Matrimo- 
nial Affections, inclusive, as you know, James, of all that is ** wisest, vir- 
tuousest, discreetest, best,” in poor fallen, yet not utterly forsaken, and yet 
to be restored, human nature. And thus, even in some of those very South- 
Sea Islands, where Lust was wont to celebrate his foulest orgies, hath he 
been ** driven among the bestial herds to dwell and nuptial love, chris- 
tianized into chastity, there ** waves his golden wings,” over silvan huts, 
where from the simple Islanders, savage no more, is beard 

^ The voice of psalms, the evening-song of praise.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr John Knox, you’re a fine fallow, a credit to your kin and your kintra. 
There— consider that we’ve sheuck hauns. Yon’s really a maist magnificent 
monimeiit on the wooded hill aside St Mungo’s Cathedral, that Glasgow has 
erecked to your great progenitor. ‘^It sliines weel where it stauns.” Mr 
South, your Episcopawlian britber himsel’, admires Scotland’s root-and- 
branch Ecclesiastical Reformer. — ^Dinna ye, sir ? 

CHAPLAIN SAMUEL SOUTH. 

1 do. Shepherd. Reformation, in Church and in State, is always charac- 
terised by the character of the times, the people, and the prime agents whom 
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Providence sends to consummate the work* A John Knox was needed^ 
and a John Knox was sent — from heaven, James, as all good and great men 
are, who perform God’s behests on earth. 

SHEPHERD. 

An* that’s your creed ? There— consider that we hae sheuck hauns.— 
What’s the meanin’ o’ this seelence ? The weght o* the wee’st bool, trun- 
tled owre't by a wean, ’ll break the first invisible veil o’ ice let drap on’t 
frae the finger o’ frost on the blue breest o’ a bit lochie, but, ere lang, the 
surface, solid as a stane-fioor, wull, without ever gein a crack, support twa 
pai'ishes at the curlin’. Lot’s hae a thaw. 

TICKLER. 

Nothing comes so near my imagination of the day of judgment, as a “ sud- 
den syncope and solemn pause” at an after-dinner table — when the com- 
pany look as if they knew not whether they liad lost or won — when the glib 
cannot even stammer — the stammerersbecome tongue-tied— and the tongue- 
tied stare as if they had been born dumb. The silence finally gets so in- 
tense, tliat it is absolutely louder than thunder. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s a maist insane solecism, Mr Tickler. That a negative nuantity 
should hae the power o' the square rute o’ an infinite scries o’ incalculable 
nummers ! 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

1 admire the rare intrepidity of the man, of whom, on such an awful oc- 
casion, the liberated and grateful company would say, with Coleridge, could 
they speak, He is the first that dared to burst into that silent sea.” 

MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

The idea that such silence is louder than thunder — so far from being, my 
beloved Shepherd, an insane solecism— (an expression, by the way, dark 
with the uuintelligibility of true genius) — seems to me, Mr Tickler, rather 
to fall short than to transcend the feeling of such a moment, in itself a cen- 
tury. Tlie thunder which such silence resembles is too loud for the ear 
of man to hoar it except in the faintest degree — and finally becomes, I 
humbly think, more like the breathless hush that precedes the earthquake 
—when man and beast seem all insensate as mute statues, and the soul 
scai’ce conscious of its existence is felt as Death-in-Life. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

1 believe, Doctor, that the use of opium is frequent among the working 
classes in manufacturing towns ? 

MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

It is, sir. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Do you approve of it ? 

MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

I should wish to speak with diffidence— with deference?— in the presence 
of a man of distinguished genius, who is himself a living and an illustrious 
proof that opium, even when taken in quantities that, before the publication 
of the " Confessions,” would have seemed, to physicians, in the counti*y at 
least, incredible— of the efiects of the distillation from the poppy. Vet, that 
these effects are always pernicious, and often fatal, when die use ot opium 
has been cRrried to any excess, is — I speak humbly — in my opinion, the ge- 
neral rule, not weakened, perhaps, by one splendid exception. There are 
in the human constitution such extraordinary idiosyncrasies, that no phy- 
sician will be so rash as to assert that some there may not be — and one such, 
sir, allow me to say, must be yours — ^with which opium takes kindly, and 
acts so as to induce over the mind, not weakness and obfuscation, but 
strength and brightness of all the intellectual powers. I should assuredly 
think BO — reasomng either a priori — if, indeed, such reasoning can be ap- 
plied pure in medical science-^r from induction. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Allonr me to say, sir, that the opinion you now express is entirely that 
which I should have expected from the author of the ** Anatomy,” one of the 
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most ingenious and philosopbicnl Treatises which have, in our days, been 
contributed to in(?dical science. 

MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

A mere trifle— in my estimation — 1 assure you, sir, — nothing but a humble 
tliesis. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Will yon be so good, sir, as to inform me, from your own experience, 
whetlier you think opium or spirituous liquors, taken for the same purfiose, — 
we shall suppose at present, intoxic.ation, — be the more hurtful ? 1 put the 
( 1110 *^ 1100 , sir, in connexion with the subject introduced a few minutes ago 
by Mr North — ^and so very picturesquely painted by Mr Mulliou — on Tem- 
perance Societies. 

MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

Let me confine myself, sir, first to the moral question. Spirituous liquors 
irritate the blood and the brain, and excite to wrath— rage — fury — and the 
most mortal quarrels. Thence many— -most of the violent crimes that bring 
miserable men to the gallows. But, sir, no instance has come within my 
knowledge of an opium-eater — at least in Great Britain or Ireland — having 
been hanged. 

SHEPHERD. 

A capitcM argument — and quite unanswerable. 

MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

Again, opium, whether in pill or drop, is, I believe, in this country, almost 
always taken in secret, or in parties of two or three — at least I never knew 
or heard of any member of an Opium-Club. Drunkards congregate toge- 
ther — and thence by sympathy — iiitenser corruption. Thus disease and de- 
liiiqucucy are brewed together — and what have you but a poisonous scum ? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Sir, you speak well and wisely — and therefore I ask, would not, in your 
opinion, opium be a safer substitute to tbe poor, for spirituous luiuors ? 

MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

From the premises I liave laid down, I leave a gentleman of your logical 
powers, for yourself to draw the conclusion. But 1 can have no hesitation 
in saying, that by the use of opium, sucli as it is, to my knowledge, and 1 
confine myself to tliat, in this couiitiy, less evil — far less — nay, compara- 
tively little — is done to the morals of those among the lower classes Avho are 
ad(lic.ted to that drug, than among the lower classes by spirituous liquors to 
drunkards. Tliis is to be kept in mind, that the number of those wJio take 
o])ium to excess is comparatively small indeed — nay, among the poor, I 
never knew one such case — whereas drunkenness fatally is a national vice, 
—with us almost at once an Epidemical disease — a contagion — and an in- 
fection. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

But, m^ dear sir, may it not be, that the moderate use of opium among 
the working classes in manufacturing towns — and you seem to believe that 
there it is rai*ely immoderate — is, in a moral view, pnderable to the use of 
spirituous liquors, which you rightly say is there so prevalently immoderate 
as to deserve the names you have now so eloquently inflicted upon it, and the 
fearful character you have drawn of its eflects in your admirable little book ? 

MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

This I will say^ sir, that any means of making the wretched forget or en- 
dure their miseries, used in the sha]}e of any other drug, must he better, 
end that none can be so bad as — spirituous liquors useefto such an excess 

to make men and women habitual drunkards. And this 1 say freely, 
without at all compromising my opinion, tliat, among tlie poor, the use of 
opium is an almost unmixea evil. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Pardon me, sir, — ^biit in many cases — when taken medicinally — it may 
" not be an evil at all ; for mark my word — medicinally ; — and who can sa}-, 
when eighteen hours’ toil out of the four-and-twenty have bowed down both 
soul and body to the dust, a few drops of laudanum may not be, in the best 
term, a blessing ? It may not bo what phy sicians-^wbat even you, sir, in 
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your eiiliglitcnod humanity — would prescribe ; but still, in the destitution of 
other, and perhaps better, medicine, — in the destitution of sustainin;^ and 
restoring food, it may act as a charm — and not as a baneful clnu'm — on 
those w'hose heart-strings are as weary as their backs, loins, and reins, and 
who are thus lulled into endurance or oblivion. 

SHEPHERD. 

You twa hae exhousted the subject. I never heard ony question mail* 
ably argued on baith sides, — wi* inair caution, and, at the same time, iiiair 
sagacity ; and the consequence is, that, while you’re baith in the richt, and 
hae acquitted yourselves till admiration, j^ou hae baith left it preceesely 
whare it was afore either o* you opened his mouth, — and, therefore, Mr 
De Qiinshy, ;i8 there are about twenty bottles a’ staunin afore you, and 
sonn? o’ them may be wanted, will ye set them a-march like a scmadron o’ 
the Kast liOthian Yeomanry Cavalry, passing in single files on rortobello 
sands, under the inspection o’ C'olonel lloss and the Staff o’ die Fourth 
Dragoons ? 

MR DULLER. 

I never saw better mounted troops in iny life. Blood and bone abso« 
lutely fit for Leicestershire. 

MR SEWARD. 

’Pou honour, they wheeled into line like old uns. The Dulvo of Rutland’s 
^•orp8 was reckoned, 1 believe, among the cracks, and 1 Avas not a little 
proud of iny own troop, I assure you, gentlemcm ; yet in that last charge, I 
had’my eye chiefly on the Edinborough, and the Dalinahoy, I thinkyc call it — 
town and country — and, split my timbers, if I ever saAv prettier lightning, 
or ever heai d ])rettic*r thunder, since I knew a herd of cows from a squadron 
of cavalry. They Avere as compact as an electric cloud in a storm, and 
Avheeled as simultaneously as a cloud in a change of wind ; yet my excel- 
lent friend, Cornet Horne, tells me that they bad been but a week on duty. 
\\ hy, gentlemen, judging from Avhat I saAV on Saturday, confound me if you 
arc not a nation of (Centaurs. 

MR DULLER. 

The Edinburgh’s iness-jiarties Avere quite bang-up to the mark. Tuesday’s 
mess, in pailicular, was a gem. Lord Elcho made the best cl^rman I ever 
heard in my life ; and for ray oAvn single self, Avhy I do not scruple, among 
friends, to acknoAvledge that I was carried so rapidly, yet so impercepti- 
bly, doAVTi the stream of wit, fun, and frolic, flowing from one end of the 
table to the other, that long ere midnight, I found myself on the shore of 
the sea of oblivion. 

SUEPIIERD. 

Ma faith, Mr Biller, you and Mr Sbooard speak wcel for Englishmen. 

MR DULLER. 

You flatter us, my good felloAV,but we both labour under the disadvantage 
of haviilg as yet but imperfectly acquired the Scotch accent. Had Ave but 
SI slight smack of yours, my dear Shepherd, with a tinge of your truly Do- 
ric dialect, we might, on our return to tongue-tied England, exhibit, if not a 
choice, a passable, specimen of the unrivmled eloquence of Scotchmen. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s cuttin’. You’re tAva queer deevils; and though baith married noo, 
like rnysell, just as blytbe’s Avhan Ave took a shot tbegedier at Dr Pawr’s wig 
Avheii travellin’ through the Highlaiis that memorable OAvtumn wi’ tlie Tent 

MR SEAVARD. 

Aye, my dear bard, that wig is now out of frizzle— that skull is now emp- 
tied of all its Latin and all its Greek. The thousandth and one funeral in- 
scription written by the Doctor was for the gi'eatest scholai*, in his eyes, he 
ever immortalized — himself— and all his erudition is now buried in the 
dust. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wliat ? Pat he never oot ony byeuks ? 

MR SEWARD. 

Yes, James, his Remains ai'c in seven large volumes. 
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SUEPHBRD. 

And a’ buried i* the dust ! That’s ruefu’ ! But what else cou’d happen to 
ascholai* great only in the deed tongues? Ony English 1 ever read o* his is 
sae like Latin, that 1 cou’d mak little way through’! without Ainsworth’s Dic- 
tionar. Yet 1 dinua ken hoo^ the style seemed very gi'an’, and to sown 
in my lugs — for it seldom got farrer— -like the famous Dr Johnston’s that 
wrot the Hammier. 

AIR DULLER. 

Dr Parr, sir, wrote English, and good English too ; but he liked a long 
stride, and therefore took to the stilts. But though strong in original com- 
position — witness his Spitai Sermon, and that on Education — his chief 
strength lay in his learning — ^he was a great scholai'. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

A great Latin scholar, perhaps, Mr Buller— but, pardon me, sir, not a 
great Greek one. His knowleage of the Latin language was indeed great 
— but what proof have we of his Grecian lore ? He who could speak sneei- 
ingly of Porson’s Metrical Conundrums” could not have been a finished 
Greek scholar — nor— 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh, ma deer freen’, Mr Dc Qunshy — dinna be angry wi* me, sir— -but 1 
beseech ye no to spile a Noctes Ambrosianse, on sic an occasion as this, wi’ 
ony disputations about an auld pedant like Dr Pawr. 1 ca’ on Mr Shooard 
for a sang; for Tve gotten a sair throat inysell, and I’m no gaun to sing the 
nicht. Ml* Shooard, man, sing a sang, sir — and put an end to the dispute—* 
for 1 see by Mr Biller’s een that he"s castin’ about in his mind for a rejin- 
der, and o* Porson’s Metrical Conundrums there'll be nae end, if the twa 
get intul gripps. 

MR SEWARD. 

I was so much delighted with a stave sung by Sergeant Scott t’other 
night, at the mess of the Edinborougb, that 1 begged a copy from that incom- 

§ arable yeoman, and shall attempt it, though a Southron, to please the 
hepherd. — (Sim/s.) 


** Let others Hjlk of Eh'iho, 

Of brave Lieutenant Hay, 

Of Donald Horne, our Cornet, 

Or our Stalf-Sergeant gay : , 
Much as 1 love these heroes. 

Their fame .*i speck ai>peai's 
To the row, row, row, row, row. 

Of Aitcheson's Carbineers, 

Our troop contains some spoouica, 
That shame their bonny nogs, 
And bump upon their saddles 
Like to a miller's bags ; 

But these, our pride and glory. 

Sit firm upon their rears, 

’Mid the row, row, row, row, row. 
Of Aitcheson’s Car*bincers. 

** Sir John himself doth wonder 
When they recover ranks. 

They come like claps of thunder, 
DesfM-nding on oiir flanks ; 

In^fact, they’re more like Centaurs 
Ihaii (Mminon cavaliers— 

O the rf»w, row, row, row, row, 

Of Aitcheson’s Carbineers ! 


** Some people in the charging 
Are shy about the squeeze ; 

But these dress by their Sergeant, 
And never mind their knees. 
And from the carnage- windows 
Look out the pretty dears. 

For the row, row, row, row, row. 
Of Aitcheson's Curbineei’s. 

“ They show their taste, I reckon— 
For slapping blades they be— 
And I’ll lay gold upon it, 

Take captive many a she. 

Edina’s lovely goddesses 

May well desert their spheres, 

To pull caps for the bear skins 
Of Aitcheson’s Car’biiieers. 

** Then sure to Sergeant Aitcheson 
A bumper now is due ; 

Pie drill’d our noble skirmishers. 
He brought their worth to view. 
May we all ride together 
For many hapi>y years, 

To the row, row, row, row, row, 
Of Aitcheson’s Cur'biiieers !" 


Gude! What’s 


SHEPHERD (after great ajfplause.) 
your hiebt, Mr shooard ? 


Six feet two. 


MR SEWARD. 
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SHEPHERD. 

You’re a strapper I Oh, man ! but you’re wonnerfully filled up sin* we 
were in the Highlands. Then you looked like the pole o’ the Tent — now 
like the stem o* an aik tree. 1 was then really feared for consumption. 
At denner your appeteet used to be brodit to a staun-still by a single groose 
and a cut o’ sawraont — ^but the day, it wasna twa o’ baith that wud hae 
slackened its pace; and 1 was as weel pleased as muckle astonished at the 
poor and vareety o’ your stammack. 

MR SEWARD. 

Pretty well for a Southron. 

SHEPHERD. 

For a Southron, said ye, Mr Shooard V Oh, man, I was but jokin’ yon 
time ! Englishers ai'e the wale o* the yirth. 1 never shall hae dune la- 
mentin’ that I was iia yedicated at Oxford, 

MR SEWARD. 

A gentleman commoner of Clirist-Church. You would have been a dar* 
ling with Cyril Jackson, and taken a first-class degree, to a dead certainty, 
in Lit. Hum. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet it micht hae deeden’d the sowle o* poetry within me— and I wud na 
hae lost the Queen’s Wake for a mitre. 

MR ROLLER. 

Why, my dear fellow, had you gone into our church, ere now you had 
been Archbishop of Canterbury. Howley is not your seuior. 

MR SEWARD. 

And haply been — a rat. 

MR DULLER. 

Howley, Seward, was no rat. 

MR SEWARD. 

Yet he squeaked like one. 

SHEPHERD. 

It would hae made my father and my mother baith unco unhappy to hae 
seen me an English Yepi8coj)awlian Archbishop. They wou’d hae thocht 
o’ Sharpe and Magus Muir. Thcj change frae Presbyterian intil Yepisco- 
pawliun would hae led me, perhaps, like the lave o’ the bisho]>s, or gae 
feck o* them, to become a Papish : and, in that case, I verily believe that 
either the faither that begat me, or the niither that bare me, would hae 
whatted a kail-gully on my heart. 

MR SEWARD. 

Pray, Mr Hogg, did you ever serve king and country in a inilitai*y capacity ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I was trumpeter tull the Selkrig Troop. 

MR SEWARD. 

And w'ho, my bold bugle, taught you the points of war ? 

SHEPHERD. 

You see, sir, when I was a callaut, it happened that the banes o* some 
great, big, muckle, enormous beast, that inaist likely had perished in the 
Flood, were dug up in a moss that the Dyeuck’s folk were draining intil 
awi'ablo — a Yelk — and my faither happened to get ane o* the horns. It was 
as soon’s a simlin’ — for moss, ye ken, ’s an antisceptic. For years, simmer 
and wunter, 1 used to gang routin’ about the braes by sunset, wi’ my lang 
horn, and whan 1 grew up, havin’ rather an ingenious mechanical turn, I con- 
trived keys till ’t; sae that, afore lang, I astonished the knowte wi’ " God 
save the King,” and “Rule Britannia;” and by the time I left auldMr 
Laidlaw’s, 1 coud accompany the lassies on’t at ony air amaist wbatsom- 
cver, and a bonny accompanyment it was, sir, accepp, aiblins, noo and tlian, 
rather a hue owre loud. When the Selkrig corp was raised, a* een turned 
to me for the trumpeter, and 1 obey’d the ca’ o* the kintra. After the great 
elk-horn, I made iiao banes o’ the sma* bugle, and burst about a dizzen o’ 
them wi’ strecht-forrit blastin’ — ^but the captain got ane cast on purpose for 
me o’ the finest gold, and it’s to the fore yet, to survive as an heir-loom in 
the family, without a fiaw. 

MR DULLER^ 

The couuuy is indebted to my friend Lansdownc for the disbanding of 
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the most tmly constitutional and national force that ever guarded the inter- 
nal peace of a great kingdom. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay, and the cheapest too, air. The verra horses in plough or harrow 
were indignant at that measure; and the ineenister’s cowte himsell, that 
used to carry the doctor as chaplain, though nane o' the skeighest, had your 
friend tlie Markee offered to munt him, after his unpatriotic dissolution o’ 
the Soor-Mulks, wud hae funked tlie Secretary for Home-Affairs outower 
tlie Carter. 

MR DULLER. 

By what other means can the martial spirit of a people be so invigorated, 
Avithout, at the same time, being brutalized by any ot that ferocity which 
almost always belongs perhaps to your regular troopers whose duty and de- 
light is in foreign service ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Then, sir, think what an. effek it had upon the women folk ? The wife 
lookin’ on “our John,” wi’ his formidable fur cap, and braw regimentals on, 
and wi’ swurd by his side, and naething wantin’ but mustoshies to mak him 
an even-dooii reglar dragon, wou'd as sunis hae taen their aiii bill bjr the horns 
as hae dreamed o’ hpn-pe<;kin’ sic a fire-eater; — the lasses, whan they saw 
their sweethearts chargin’ on the Hair-laugh Moss, as the leeviu* whirl- 
Avund passed by, felt, ilka ane o’ them, that the iiicht afore, perhaps, her 
inou had been preed by a hero, Avha, if the beacons bleezed, wou’d return to 
her arms, after havin’ driven the French, wi’ Bonaparte at their head, intil 
the sea. Love, sir, you ken, is aye “ like a dizziness but in those days, it 
Avas a dizziness in Avhich a* the Avarld, and a* human life, spun roun’ glo- 
riously to the sound o’ trumpets. Mony’s the time 1 hae seen us Selkrig 
troopers, gallopin’ to drill or inspection, frae a’ pairts o* the Forest, ilka ane 
Avi* a hizzie ahint him, Avi’ her haun on his heart ; Avhile the hairy caps were 
aye turnin’ roun*, at every brae, for some kissing, that seemed to put fresh 
mettle intil the horses’ heels, till Ave Avere a’ at full 6{>eed, like a mai'iiage 
pairty ridin’ the double-brooz. 

MR SEWARD. 

Drill-husbandry. 

SIIIJPIIKRD. 

("ome, Mr Biller, folloAv Mr Shooard’s example, and gie us a sang. 

MR DULLER. 

I Avill chant my friend Lockhart’s noble strain, The Broadswords of 
old Scotland.” 

OMNES. 

Hear — hear — hear I 

MR DULLER {siniJS,) 

" Now there’s peace on the shore, noAv there’s calm on the sea, 

Fill a glass to the heroes whose swords kept us free. 

Right descendants of Wallace, Montrose, and Dundee. 

Oh ! the broadswords of old Scotland ! 

And oh ! the old Scottish broadswords ! 

“ Old Sir Ralph Abercromby, the good and tlie brave ! 

Let him flee from our board, let him sleep Avith the slave, 

W'bose libation comes slow while we honour his grave. 

Oh I the broadswords, &c. 

“ Though he died not like him amid victory’s roar. 

Though disaster and gloom wove his shroud on the shore, 

Not the less we remember the spirit of Moore. 

Oh ! the broadswords, &c. 

" Yea a place Avith the fallen the living shall claim, 

We’ll entwine in one wreadi every glorious name. 

The Gordon, the Ramsay, the Hope, and the Grahame. 

All the broadswords, &c. 
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“ Count tlie rocks of the Spey, count the groves of the Forth, 

Count the stars in the clear cloudless heaven of the North, 

Then go blazon their numbers, tlieir names, and their wortli. 

All the broadswords, &c. 

“ Tlie highest in splendour, the humblest in place. 

Stand united in j^Iory as kindred in race, 

For the private is brother in blood to his Grace. 

Oh ! the broadswords, &c. 

" Then sacred to each, and to all let it be. 

Fill a glass to the heroes whose swords kept us free, 

Right descendants of Wallace, Montrose, and Dundee. 

Oh ! the broadswords of old Scotland, 

And oh ! the old Scottish broadswords 1” 

OMNES. 

Bravo — bravo— bravo ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Lockhart's the best sang-writer at this preceesc moment in Britain. His 
Spanish Ballants ! 

MR nULLER. 

He ought to write poetry. He has all the nerve of Dryden. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma faith — even his ain fatlier-in-law micht staun in fear o’ him, was he to 
set himsell to some great poem. But John’s no ambitious in that line ; and 
deli tak me gin I dinna think he lauchs in his sleeve at leeter<*''^re a’thege- 
thcr, at the verra time that he’s ane o* its brichtest ornaments. — But did 
ye twa Oxonians ever sec a Dowg. 

MR SEWARD. 

Sir? 

MR BULLER. 

Sir ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Did ye twa Oxonians, I say, ever see a Dowg ? O’Bronte— O’Broiite— 
O’Broiite ! 

[O’Brokte bursts open the door of the Sanctum, and, placing his 
paws on North’s shoulders, looks towards the Eperyne. 

There’s a pictur ! ’Twould be hard to say wliilk fizzionomy’s the mair 
sagawceous. It’s a gude sign o’ a dowg, sirs, when his face grows like Ins 
master’s. It’s a proof he’s aye glowerin’ up in his master’s een, to disco- 
ver what he’s thinkin’ on ; and then, without the word or wave o’ com- 
ihaun’, to be aff to execute the wull o’ his silent thocht, whether it be to 
wear sheep or rug doon deer. Hector got sae like me, afore he dee’d, 
that 1 remember, when I was owre lazy to gang till the kirk, 1 used to send 
him to tak my place in the pew, and the minister never kent the diiFerence. 
Indeed, he ance asked me ncist day wdiat 1 thocht o’ the sermon ; for he 
saw me ^vonnerfu’ attentive amang a rather sleepy congregation. Hector 
and me gied ane anither sic a look, and 1 was feared Mr Baton wud hae 
observed it; but he tvas a simple, primitive, unsuspectin’ auld man — a 
very Nathaniel without guile, and jaloused nacthing; tliough baith Hector 
and me was like to split, and the dowg, after lauchin’ in his sleeve for mair 
nor a hundred yai-ds, could stauu’t nae langer, but was obliged to loup awa 
owre a hedge into a potawtoc field, pretenmng to hae scented partridges. 

I BIR ROBERT HOWIE. 

A Dowg indeed I How he wou’d rug doon the tinklers ! Ob ! Mr North — 
methinks 1 see our auld freen* Fro% (celebrated by you in •• Christopher 
in his Sporting Jacket”— the best thing you ever wrote,) wha ance loupit 
doon, in a mistak, after a hawk, fra die tap o’ the Mearns Castle, and sa far 
from breaking any of his bones, on recoverin’ his feet, broke away after a 
poossie that his fa’ had started fra her seat on the brae, and in sax minutes 
dung her owre his shoulder, like a moudiewart, without ever gie’in’ her 
a turn ! Only O’Bronte, as you ca’ him/s slae-black, and Fro was foam-white 
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— ^but what diiFeronco does colour midce, sir, at ween either twa doW^or twa 
men, when baitli are cast by natur* in the maiat perfect moul’ o’ tliefr specie, 
and are baith the warld’s Wonder among worriers, and mair than a match 
for ony tinkler or ony tiger tliat ever infested the Mearns Muir or the 
deserts o* Africa ? 

AIR JAAIES IIALLANTYNE. 

The noblest animal, in the shape of a dog, 1 ever beheld, perhaps with 
the single exception.^ Sir Walter’s Maida— and he, you know, Mr North, 
was a deer-hound, a gift from Glengarry — and a finer, a fleeter, or a fiercer, 
iie\'er swept, in the storm of chase, over the mountains of Badenoch or 
Lochaber. 

AIR ROBERT HOWIE. 

Is he dead ? 

AIR JAAIES BALLANTVNE. 

He is, Mr Howie. And his stone image stands, with a Latin inscription, 
at the postern-gate of Abbotsford, which in life lie guarded so well 

AIK ROBERT HOWIE. 

I’m sorry for’t — for, by your accoui^^f him, the two would have made 
a gran’ fecht. 

AIR JAAIES BALLANTVNE. 

Pardon me, Mr Honne — but they would — like you — and — pardon me, 
Mr North — our venerable Friend and Instructor — have fought on the same 
side. Never, till this moment, felt 1 the full force of that most Shakspearean 
line — Mr Howie — 

Dew-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls.” 

ENGLISH OPIUAI-EATER. 

No poet since Homer has ever made such noble use of that noble crea- 
ture in poetry as Scott. 

AIR JAMES BALLANTVNE. 

Never, sir. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Homer shewed that his judgment was equal to his genius — and in all 
minds of the highest order — as in your favourite Sliakspeare’s, Mr Ballan- 
tyne — these two faculties^Jn all their great acliievements, march pan passu 
•—or rather passibus equis — ^not else omnipotent and resistless ; and, there- 
fore, Homer, in Ids Odyssey — (and that it is not his Odyssey is a notion 
that could only have originated in the dunderhead of a German pedant) — 
it being, though myriad-minded, yet one Tale — he introduces but one dog, 
and tliat one dog, observe, sir, but on one occasion. But then, Mr Bal- 
lantyne, is there in the wliole range of real or fictitious history (the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament always excepted) an incident so simply 
and sublimely pathetic ? When the sea-soul-sick W'anderer had reached 
lioine at last, with face and form, though both still majestic, so bedimmed 
by winds and waves as to escape even faintest recognition by those human 
eyes and human hearts that yet loved their Ulysses well — when the old 
household nurse, who had tended him as the bright boy bounded out of 
the palace-gates of old — and even She on whose virgin bosom he had laid 
his head on the bridal night, knew not that he who stood there in beg- 
gar's weeds was in truth the long-lost and long-longed-for deliverer — ^then 
the poor, old, worn-out, faithful, and uuforgetting dumb creature remem- 
bered its glorious master, and in a passion of joy crawled towards him, and 
died at his feet 1 

MR LAWRENCE MACDONALD. 

Most beautiful I That subject is still reserved for statuary— and if the 
humble individual who now expresseahis admiration of your description, 

• sir, should succeed in stamping on stone that triumph of the soul”— and 
who would deny to the dog that Belonged to Ulysses, and was sung by Ho- 
mer, a soul ?-.-thon yours, Mr De Quincey, be the praise ; for the merit, 
w^tever it may be, assuredly will not be mine, so strong do 1 feel the in- 
spiration of your breathing and burning words. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel said— my dear Lourie^faitb you're the only statutory I ever kcii*t 
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that can baith work in clay and in words. Dinna hurry ye^and you’re, at 
times, nae less nor yeloqueut in your discoorse and as for poetry, your 
verses, Mr Lowrence, though they may aiblins be sometimes a wee hue 
monotonous, frae your bein’ sae fond o’ the Spenserian stanza, hae aj^e a fine 
feelin’ o’ beauty about them — that’s your aiii darlin’ wordL — Faith, Mr 
Macdonald, ye hauiile the peiiamaist as wed’s the mouldin’-stick, — though, 
fortunately, no quite sae wed either, for wi’ the ae muse you’re only toyin*, 
and flirtin’, and pla]^’, as it were, for an hour’s amusement ; whereas, wi’ the 
ither, you’re payin’ your addresses till her, sir, wi* the maist serious and ho- 
nourable intentions o’ makin’ her your wife— Na,-*you’re married till her 
already, — and a’ time bonny statutes, what are tliey but your bairns ? Your 
stanzas Avill inak* you respecked while leevin’, but your statutes, my der 
sir, will keep you immortal when you’re dead ! 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Whereas, Sir Walter Scott — being, by a prolific power, almost miraculous, 
the unexhausted sire of a Family of Tales, each, in Its own peculiar clia- 
racter, breathing of the common origin, to which all of them, by their strong 
kindred resemblance, may, even the most unobservant or indiscriminaF 
tive, easily be refeiTed — was not olily at liberty, but say rather constrained 
by the all-comprehensive humanities of his nature, from which the more inte- 
resting aniiiials of the inferior creation are not only not excluded, but, on 
the contrary, by a thousand finest and strongest affinities and associations, 
necessai'ily and in rtrum naturoy or rather ex necessitatcy as it were attracted, 
and when attracted, by a gentle violence for ever and a day retained 
such a writer, 1 say, Mr Ballantyne, had a i>erfect freedom, not only to elect 
one of those creatures concerning whom has arisen our present discourse, 
into an active agent, or, 1 ought rather to say, a hero, in every one, without 
exception, of his most imaginative romances, — but he shewed no less his 
judgment and his genius in bringing each individual canine champion fre- 
quently before* the eyes of the reader, in each story to play many parts, and 
those ])arts in general conducted to a successful issue, — though not uufre- 
(]uently the final <‘atastro]>he be such as to purge the soul both by pity and 
terror according to the ordinance and legislation of the Stagyrite, whose 
poetics even yet are by far the most perfect mod^l of philosophical criticism 
existing in any literature, — provided always every achievement of the anir 
inal be, as in Sir Walter’s Novels they always eminently are, not only con- 
du(*i\ e to the progress of tlie plot, but in itself tine to the laws that govern 
irrational life, and (which is of equal necessity) increasing in interest, per- 
haps in wonder, by an arithmetical ratio,— -each achievement not only sus- 
taining, but elevating the emotion excited by the one immediately preceding, 
BO tliat on the violent death of the dog, be he deer-hound or of a lower 
gi'ade, we are satisfied with the naturmness of his whole procedure from 
first to last, and convinced, 1 had almost said in foro comcientitr, that the 
catastrophe would in nowise have been brou^it about better by unassisted 
human agency operating hand in hand with Fate or Fortune, in the final 
disposal of great characters and events ; and thus Sir Walter has created, 
Mr Ballantyne, I verily believe, some dozen dogs, while each of them per- 
haps plays, on an average, a dozen parts ; yet judging by niy own feelings, 
not a single dog, nor yet a single act of an individual dog, could be soonw 
destroyed in the Fable, or from the beginning entirely left out, witliout 
great loss thereunto, possibly wiUiout diminution, or even demolition of 
all the tragic passion thereof, without w^hich a Tale of Doing or of Suffering 
must be little better than a mere caput mortuumy unillustrative of any great 
principles cither in iiumaii character or hi human life. 

SHEVHERO* 

Do ye undcrstaiin that, Mr Jeems ? 

MR JAMES BALLAN'TVNE. 

If I do not, James — my non-understanding must be set down to my own 
score, and not to that of Mr De Quincey ; — for 1 have seldom— indeed 1 
may say never — heard the philosophy of criticism so elaborately and felici- 
tously applied, not to the elucidation, (for who would dream of intensifying 
the solar lustre ?) of the character oi Sir Walter’s many imaginary ifnt- 
das 
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SHEPHERD. 

That*9 gude. That expression collecks the creturs a’ intil ae pack o* glo- 
rious houn’s and joiplers ; and we think we see them bearin’ awa’ owre the 
mountains to some great forest or chase, wi’ tents pitclied in a glen for the 
King and a’ Ids nobles. 

MR JAMES BALLANTYNE (smiUuff gruciously,) 

—but to the faculties appealed to by the pictures of our great national ani- 
mal painter, and to the moods of mind, Mr Hogg, in n^ich those fac‘.ulties 
tliereby appealed to must work, before tlie perusers of the novels and ro- 
mances can arrive at a perfect knowledge of the poetry of such pictures, 
which embody, along with the primal truths of the natural history of man’s 
four-footed field and household friend 

SllEPilERD. 

The dowg— 

MR JAMES BALLANTYNE. 

—also all the most interesting and impressive traits of his character and 
pursuits, which, unnoted by mere naturalists, arc chronicled in the tradi- 
tionary experiences of shepherds and ||^ntsmen, and in the memory of our 
illustrious friend himself, before whose’eyes no dog, of any originality, ever 
threw his shadow, without, at the same time, impressing on that muster- 
mind a distinct and ineffaceable image of his individual being. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr Jcems Bannatyne, you’re a very clever man, and I like till hear ye 
speak — and aiblins better still to read your writin’s, mair especially on the 
Drawma. You’re the only gude drawmatic censor noo, 1 mean the best, no 
only in Embro’, but in a’ Scotland. 

NORTH. 

You once said the same thing of me, James, to my face. 

SHEPHERD. 

But now I sec baith your faces, and I gie the preference to Jeems Ban- 
natyne. 

NORTH. 

Right I agree with you, James, in thinking Mr Ballantyne an admirable 
dramatic critic. So much Uie larger and more feathery is the crow I have 
to pluck with him, about Miss Fanny Kemble. 

OMNES. 

Miss Fanny Kemble— Miss Fanny Kemble— Miss Fanny Kemble ! 

NORTH. 

A bumper, gentlemen, to the health, and happiness, and fame, of the pro- 
mising young niece of glorious old Sarah ! is drunk with enthusiastn, 

MR BITLLER. 

The Paid Press in Town placed the blushing girl on a pedestal from wliir'h 
her own native modesty (and when was youthful female genius ever un- 
adorned by that charm ?) would have been fain, with faltering steps, and 
confusion of face, to have hurriedly descended. She felt that" such forced 
elevation was as unfeeling as it w'as unjust — coarsely cruel. 

SHEPHERD. 

After an hour’s sittin*, a’ men get yeloquent at a Noctes. Wha wad liae ex- 
peckit ** Bletherin’ Buller” — as we used to ca’ him in the Teiil 

MR BULLER. 

Blether and Buller ! What is the meaning of that, thou Cherokee ? — Paid 
partly, 1 presume, in pounds, shillings, and pence ; partly in victuals ; and 
partly in free tickets— 

MR SEWARD. 

To accept which, under any circumstances, is, I opine, beneatli the dig- 
nity of a gentleman. 

SHEPHERD. 

What ! a Free Ticket? 

. MR SEWARD. 

Yes, sir, a free ticket— admission all your life to a place of public amuse- 
ment without putting your hand in your pocket, and paying your o^vii way, 
like other gentlemen. Demme, if I would be on any manager’s pauper-list I 
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Were I so poor as not to be able to pay for the gratification of my pasRion 
for tlieatricalfl, for the indulgence of my " strong propensity for the divama/’ 
as our matchless Matliews says, I should think it more honourable to steal 
than to beg, to pick a rich squire’s pocket at the outside of the door, rather 
than a poor manager’s within, and to run the chance of escaping the impu- 
tation of being a prig, rather than incur the certainty of being known to be 
a pauper. 

SHEPHERD. 

You’re just twa pA>od fules. 

MR SEWARD. 

Mr Hogg, there is a greater difference than merely of one syllable — be- 
tween humility and humiliation. The receiver of such charitable donations, 
my dear Shepherd,, as lie struts into pit or boxes, can have no perception 
eitlier of the tj *«^ov, or the crjsar;!'. His proper place is^at half price— 
the one shilling gallery. 

SHEPHERD. 

But he wudna see there, sir. 

MR SEWARD. 

Let him smoke his cigar for su]>per in his garret in Grab Street. 

SIJEPIIERD. 

But what woii’d become o’ a newspaper without a llieatrical critic ? 

MR SEWARD. 

Ha ! I have Socratically brought you to llie point, Jem. Let tlu^m get 
critit|ues written by gentlemen. Notliiiig ungeiitleinanly in living by one’s 
wits. All professional men do so — and why not critics V If a critique ou 
Miss Fanny Kemble’s Julit^t be worth a guinea to the proprietor of a news- 
paper, out of his fob with it, into the fob of the geiitlemnii that does the 
article. And if a ticket to the* boxes be worth a crown to gentlemen in ge- 
neral, let tlie said critic melt his guinea, and disburden Ids fob of a crown 
at !he receipt of custom, like gentlemen in general ; or, if not, then, that there 
may be no deception, let 1dm, like a Blue-gown, wear a badge on Ids breast, 
inscribed, “ Free admittance,” and then, instead of being elbowed on a full 
night, by pauper-puper-])uppies a])ing the airs of play and pay — M’’e shall 
know the pensioners ; and to prevent ourselves from being incommoded, 
sluMv them, witli all appropriate ceremony, to the door. 

SIIEPIIKRO. 

Vou’re just baitli o* you twa prood fules. 

- NORTH. 

My dear Mr Ballaiityiie, your Journal is a jewel. But has Miss Kendde, 
or has slie not, in tragt'dy, f/nuus P Her attitudes — her wliole personal de- 
meanour — are beautiful, lliey are uniformly ai)propriatP to the character 
and to tlie situation — and in extpdsite a})propriatene8s lies — Beauty — llie 
poetical word — in one sense — for it has many — for — adaptation. But the 
power of such adaptation cannot be without a fine and profound feelmtf of 
that to which it lends outward and visible form ; and that feeling, since it 
regards the iiiqversonations of the highest poetry, cam exist only iii a mind 
that has been inspired by the breath of imagination. Now, like affects like; 
and therefore the actress who sits, stands, looks, smiles, sighs, shrieks, 
swoons, and dies^like Juliet — is a girl of genius — and that girl, were there 
not another such in the world, is the daughter of that accomplished actor, 
perfe4‘t geutleinan, and excellent man, my friend Charles Kemble. 

OMNES. 

Hurra— hurra— hurra ! 

NORTH. 

But not only are Miss Kemble’s attitudes — I use that term to express her 
entire action — her appearance, her apparition — beautiful ; they are also 
classical, — that is to say, the spirit of Art breathes in and over the spirit of 
Nature, — for both are alike divine, since thi'y have one common origin, — and 
thus she often stands before our eyes, with all the glowing warmtli of a li- 
ving woman, inspired by some strong passion of love or liate ; and, at the 
same time, uleali/ed into n speaking statue, in whicli the ** divine rage” is 
tempered and subdued dt»wn lo the equable and permanent level of legiti- 
xxviH. is’O. CLX.\. c 
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mate emotion ; yes, of legitimate emotion, for the perfect truth of nature, 
as human nature is seen in this life enjoying or suffering, even in its loveliest 
or loftiest forms, would be bad painting, bad statuary, oad poetry, bad ora- 
tory — bad acting; in all these Arts, called, therefore, Fine, we must have 
shewn us the concentrated essence of ])assion, rectified and refined — pure 
from baser matter — and mysteriously ethereal izetl ; — and she, who, in her 
iiineteeiitli year, and, however instructed by the b(?st domestic tuition, a no- 
vice on the stage, does that, Mr Ballantyne, if not throughout the whole con- 
tinuous course of any one character — yet I believe Miss Kemble in some 
cliaracters effects that achievement — is a girl of genius, and u'cll entitled 
to stand — not, most assuredly, on that jiedestal on which, as Mr Buller 
rightly affirmed, the paid press liad endeavoured to place her side by side 
with THE SiDDONs, witli their heads at the same altitude, and shining in the 
same lustrous line of Immortals — but on a hiiiiibler seat along with the In- 
spired, from which no living actress may displace her, but whieJi slie her- 
self Avill leave ere long, rising surely, and not slowly, from one place of ho- 
nour to another, fill, in the eoiisunjination of her skill,* and the maturity of her 

F owers, she shall place herself at last — listen all ye men to me, a prophet — 
will not dare to say how near, or how far below, tiii: Siddons; for she — 
be it known to all men — is uiia])proachable in her sphere — but, in the same 
constellation, consisting of not many stars, but those liow bright ! of which 
Sarah will for ever be the central light, round wliieli all the rest will conti- 
nue to revolve, (forgive my astronomy,) and from “ her golden urn draw 
light.’’ ' - * 

SIIEPIIERD. 

Hoo can them do that that never saw her ‘r 

NORTH, 

^ That, is their look-out, and not mine. None of your hypercriti- 

cism. Then her voice, dear Mr Ballantyne, her voice. Its intonations, in 
tragedy — and the tragic is the test of spoken music — are touching in the 
extreme — silver-sweet and naturally mournful ; — the simple sentences that 
Shakspeare, in their hour of agony, breatlies from the lips of the Daugliters 
of his brain, the Joys and the (Jriefs, flowing from her heart as if they were 
all native there, — in music remarried as it were to immortal verse, — never on 
iny ear fell so simply as from h'aniiy Kernhle. 

SIIEPIJKRI). 

I wush T had said that ! You’re ay stealing ina best thochts — ye auld 
sinner ! 

NORTH. 

What the devil do the blockheads mean by telling us (vulgar hounds I j 
tliat her organic not yet very strong — and tW her figure is not yet fully 
developed y Would they have a delicate girl of nineteen to “bawl for a boat 
across the ferry,” or to exhibit the proportions of a matron, the. liappy mo- 
ther of ten children, all of whom she nursed, lioth on feeling and principle, 
at her own ample bosom, as is well seen upon Jier,to the horror of lier lius- 
baiid and the astonishment of all the rest of mankind ? 

SHErilEUI). 

Haw! haw! haw! 

NORTH. 

Miss Kemble’s voice docs not want volume — but then the volume of a 
young lady’s voice, I humbly submit to this society, ought not to be in folio. 
Miss Kemble’s figure is elegantly and gracefully moulded, and be who is 
not satisfied Avith her face, after having studied her eyes and ffirehead, but 
begins bothering you with vulgar and unintelligible stuff about her nose — as 
whether it he a little cocked or not a little cocked, or hy Avhat epithet you 
would finally, and, in “ malice aforethought,” eharactcrise it — or whether 
her mouth he shaped on this, that, or t’other model — as if tliere were not 
millions of indescribable mouths in this populous world, sliaped on no mo- 
del ndiatever, and yet very kissablc mouths too, and when they speak, 
flowing, like the land of Canaan, with milk and honey — tvhy, sucli a niii- 
cumpoop or niimyhainmer can excite in you no other idea or feeling save 
one of each-^conibined into a strong desire—to ascertain the shape of his 
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own nose, not by observation, but experiment, and to set the much-agita- 
ted question respecting the amount of his own mouth for ever at rest, by 
tearing it with your two thumbs — somewhat after the fashion of an Ame- 
rican gouger, with merely a change of feature — from ear to ear, which, as 
it would lie monstrous to elongate, you have a good mind to crop. 

b'liEriiEiii). 

You auld savage I 

NORTH. 

’Tis indeed at once ludicrous and loathsome to hear such critical homun- 
culi delivering final judgment on a young lady’s mouth. They deliver it 
with a pompous trepidation, as if they had been sworn on a play-bill to 
speak the truth, tin* whole truth, and nothing but the truth, to the best of 
their belief, as it shall not be. asked of them, and as they shall answer to Mr 
Manager MuiTay, on the last night of Miss Kemble’s performance— so help 
them, printer’s devil ! 

MULLION. 

Stop, stop, sir. Kerncraber the Chaldee. You’re getting a little impious, 

SHEPHERD. 

Remember the Chaldee r It was me iliat wrote the Chaldee. 

MULl.tOV. 

Hem!!.’ 

NORTH. 

Now, iny dear Mr .lames Ballantyiic 

MR \LEXANDER BALLWTVSE. 

James, 1 told you that you were wrong. 

AIR JAMES BAl.LVNTVNK. 

Nay, brother! “ that is the most unkindest cut of all.” You did not say 
so, Sandy, till you read Sir Walter’s letter. 

MR AI.KXWDER BALLANTYXE. 

But I tJunujlit so, lad, 

SIIEIMIERD. * 

Britliers aye differs aliout a’ matters baith o’ taste and judgment— baitb 
o’ theory and practice — the aflairs baith o’ tliis w^arld and the next, I ken 
that weel by my ain experience. A’ my britliers are gude Honest fallows, 
and we would do a’ we could, in a reasonable way, for ane anither; but in 
maist maitters o’ opinion, frae the doctrine o’ savin* grace dooii to the best 
traps for mowdiwarts, we’re a’ at daggers-drawin^ ; and it’s impossible to 
drink a gill wi' the doucest o’ them, uuthout finding him as dour at an ar- 
gument as fi wuddy, 

AIR JAMES BAl.I.ANTYNE. 

It cannot but be disheartening to me, gentlemen — and Avbat, in common 
parlance, is called a “ damper”— to know that I have broached an opinion 
on the genius of Miss Fanny Kemble iu^TjiE Juurnai. — ( necessity alone 
could compel me, at a Noctes Anibrosiaiire, to name so very humble a 
periodical — yet, though humble, I Jiope honourable) — which 1 have since 
learned is at variance with that of Christopher North and Sir Walter Scott. 
But though to such authorities I bow iiiy licad, here and thus — {bowing 
7trbaiidif to Mr North) — 1 caimot, will not — cv(*n to them — surrender iny 
judgment. — (Hear, hear !) — You, sir, have been so kind as to express a 
favourable opinion generally of iny taste and feeling in theatriem criti- 
cism — and though 1 dare not believe tJiat 1 deserve your eulogium, yet, 
knowing tlie honesty of my intentions, I confess that 1 heard it with pride. 
What heart, sir, could be insensible to the exquisite beauty of your most 
poetical and philosophical delineation of the genius of a ti*ue Tragic Actress ? 
Assuredly not mine. But does that genius belong to Miss Fanny Kemble ? 
I hav^ said — No. Remembering her in her best character, I cannot recog- 
nise the Original in that Picture. TOat may be my misfortune— not that 
of the amiable and ingenious girl, whom in comedy 1 ventured to call already 
more than good, and to predict that erelong she would not be less than 
great. I fear not that in that iudgment I shml be found mistaken; I hope 
that in the other 1 may. And happy indeed, gentlemen, will I be^ if the 
daughter of Chariee Kemble and tlie piece of Sarah Siddons exhibit what, 
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perhapfa, never yet liafl been exhibited on any stage, the union in one lady 
of the higiieat pouter, botli in Tragedy and in Comedy ; and that Minn Fanny 
Kemble will b(» hailed 1)y admiring audiences, on llie same night, as Thalia 
and Melpomene. 

OMXES. 

Hear, hear hear ! 

Ain ALEXANDER lULl.AXTVNE — (/O MR BLACKWOOD.) 

James has spoken Avell, and has more than redeemed his lost credit, 
ii— Has he not, Mr North ? 

NORTH. 

He lias. My dear A. B., I am delighted to hear your voice. Believe me, 
wheu I say, that you do not sit below the salt in niy esteem. 

SHEPHERD. 

The human hewt is shaped very like this table — a sort o’ oval, and thus 
freeiis can be accommodated in tlie ane, and at the ither, without ony body 
pretendin’ to ony precedence, and to the prevention o’ a’ qiiarrids, on that 
pint, attveeii love and pride. 

NORTH. 

When last, my dear friend, at the Trows r 

MR AT.EXXNDER BALLANTYXK. 

Let me see— do you know, sir, that I never remember — time. 

NORTH. 

Except, my dear Sandy, when your Cremona is at your heart, and then 
you never forget time. Ah I the tones of thy vi4>lin are indeed dixine. 
They gradually steep tin* imagination in a dream of moonlight seas^ — of 
the shadows of old gliintneriug forests, — and when they lena tlieir aid to 
awaken to, loftiest pitch some one of Haudel’K sacred harmonies, inethinks, 
Sandy, tbit we then see into the very heart of heaven, and Iiear the instru- 
mental autheniH of angels, 

SHEPHERD. 

Po#I I just perfeckly hate and abhorrr a concert. It soiins to my lugs 
as if ilka ane o’ aiblins a diz/eii duels, a’ reckoned nuisiciuners too, xvere 
try in’ to play louder and faster nor Ids neighhoiir, wlia may be glowering 
tliro* sp€;cs at tlie sain byij(»ck, and a’ playin’, too, on diflferent instniineiits, 
and, there wou’d be sina’ danger in sivearin’, no abiine twa o’ them the 
same tune. Mr Alexander, for fibity roaratoryawes, 1 xvou’d iia gii^ ae cheep 
— o’ your “ bit xvhnssle.” 

MR ALEXANDER llALLANTYNE {HUHimmiR tO thf Slir.PIlKKD.) 

l"m. — My dear sir, the Trows, 1 am liniipy to sav, are xvell — so is the 
Kersp. The fish V 

NORTH. 

Yes — yes — I received him, my dear Sandy, in a state of seraphic preserva- 
tion — buriiisiied silver without— and burnished gold within — for do you 
know, you salmon-striker, tliat his majesty the King of the Fins, is never ho 
royal — nor am 1 ever so loyal — as xvhen the red runs into yellow, like the 
lustre of a comet — a colour to wliich language in its poverty has uo name, 
—for that which house-painters shew on hits of pasteboard ns salmon-colour 
is more like that of the Shepherd’s nose. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma nose is nae mair sawinon-colour nor your ain, sir ; — but indeed, it’s 
no easy to ken what’s the colour o’ your iieh, the liues o’ your face are sae 
muUifawiious. It wou’d require a proboscis as strong us a bet poker to 
mak ony thing like a suceessfu’ stauii’ again’ the spats o’ lowe darnin’ in 
otninous circles on your brass cheeks. But this 1 ken, that if ever you gang 
iiuil a (ield whare there’s a bill, you had better walk back-foremost, for that 
fare will enrage a beast that canna thole red, mair than wou’d the haill body 
o’ a mail-coach guard on the king’s birthday. 

NORTH. , 

Jame*i, the well-known and much-admired paleness of ray fac^ protects 
it from your sarcasms. 

) „ MR ALKXiVNDKR BALLANTVNE. 

\\ e boiled one, sir, “ in his ain broo,” Uiai is y'* in Tweed water-<- 
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ill “a wife’s great big muckie bkek pat,” as said a bit callanty frae the 
cottage where we borrowed it, — not an hour Iiaving elapsed between that an- 
xious moment, when the Kerse unhooked him for me on a sand-shoal be- 
tween the rocks — after a set-to of some twenty minutes, and no more — for 
iny gut is always triple at the Troivs, and would pull out n whale if 1 had room 
to play him — and that moment, free from all anxiety about any thing in 
heaven or on earth, when the first flake of crimson curdle — after, I fear, no 
grace — reposed between iny tongue and palate — melting in a flavour, which, 
ill richness and delicacy — a rare union in either fish, flesh, or fowl— did, Mr 
North, in truth and verity, I assure you, surpass that even of any salmon 1 
ever swallowed in your society— in a dream. 

NOllTll. 

Why dost thou never break the gloom of my solitude at the Lodge, by the 
light of thy countenance and tliy cigar, iiow-a-days, niy dear Smoker ? 

MR AUCXANDKR BAI.CANTYMi. 

I understood, my good sir, that you were in Switzerland. 

NORTH. 

So 1 am. — You are a tamo troiit-fisher, Sandy — with a small fly, a dreamer 
of dreams. Last lime I came up to you on the gremi sward of Cardroiia 
mains, 1 could not but imagine that you must baie dropjied your wedding- 
ring in tlic*. water, you looked so meditative and wobegoiie ; but by a Fish 
at the tail of your line, you are suddenly transfigured into an impersona- 
tion of all that is most active, scientific, and intrepid in this sublunary 
w<irld. Your styles arc diflbrent — but you belong to the same class as 
“ I’he K(?rse,** 

MU AI.EWMHCR llAIXVNTVNE. 

After such salmon as you have seen me kill, Mr North, all trouts are pais. 

SIIKlUfERH. 

PawiN nieinions— and mennons expelled iktheolodgy. To a bit body 
that fishes but for pawrs, or wlia at least never grupps naetliitig else, like 
North there, sawmoiis, in Ids imagination, maun be like wbawls, 

“ Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gaik” 

MR ALEXANDER RALI.ANTYN E. 

Mr North, James, is tlic best tront-aiigler with the fly in Kiirope. 

NORTH. 

1 have tried the sjiort, my dear boy, in the best and worst streams in evciy 
ciuarter of the doin', and never yet by mortal man was outn limbered. 

SHKVIIERD. 

But wpclit, sir, weebt — what say ye till weebt V 1 have asked ye tliat a 
tliof)san times, and lu'ver gotten ony satisfactory answer — nactliing but a 
liaw, boast, or a hum— wliat say yetill wecht? 

ftlll ALEXANDER IIALLANTVNK (f/l ft low VOtra tO t/tC MILCIILUD.) 

Eiery great man lias his weaknesses, Mr Hogg. Venerate that grey 
head— hush— Jiiish — liush I— Yes, Mr North, for weight too Fll back you 
against the world. 

NORTH. 

And I you, Sandy, at rod or bott\ 

SIIEIMIERD. 

As Tin a CliristiaTi, there lias that eretur been stauniii on bis bind legs, 
a’ this time, ever syne Jic spanged out o’ tlie Sanctum, wi* his forepaws on 
the back o’ North’s clinir, wi* Ids head owre bis left shouther, cheek by 
jowl wi’ liini, just a joiiit-yeditor ! O’Broiite, ina inaii, let yourser doon on a* 
fowres like ony other dowg — for in that posliii e you’re gettin’ fearsome, and 
ane thinks o’ Jiorrible stories o’ Black Familiars. 

NORTH. 

Ambrose! (Enter Ambrose.) A chair for O’Brontc. (Mr Ambrose 
plavvs a chair for “ The Dowo,” which he instantly occvjneSf between 
North and Cuaioell.vci£Ik.) 

SUEIUIERD. 

r\c changed ma min’— ina soar throat’s gane— and I’ll gie ye a bit sang. 

OMNbS. 

Tbo Slicpherd’a uoiig— Shepherd’s Bong-*^the Shepherd’s song I 
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SHEPHERD (sillf/s . ) 

Fiae royal ^Vull that wears the crown 
To Yarrow’s lowliest shepherd-clown, 

Time wears unchancy mortals doun, 

Tve mark’d it late and air. 

The souplest knee at length will crack, 

The lythest arm, the sturdiest back— 

And little siller Sampson lack 
, For cuttiii’ o’ Ills hail . 

Mysell for speed had not my marrow 
Thro’ Teviot, Ettrick, Tweed, and Yarrow, 

Strang, straight, and swift like winged aiTOW, 

At market, trj'st, or fair. 

But now I’m turn’d a liirplin’ carle. 

My back its ta’en the cobbler’s swirl. 

And deil a bodle 1 need birl 

For cuttiu* o’ my hair. 

On Boswell’s green was nane like me, 

My hough was firm, my fi>ot was free, 

The locks that cluster’d owre my bree 

Cost many a liizzie sair. 

The days are come Tm no sae crouse— 

An ingle cheek — a cogie douce. 

An’ fash uae shears about the house 

Wi’ cultin* o’ iny liair. 

It was an awiu’ head 1 iron. 

It waur’d haitli young and auid to cow, 

An burnin’ red as heather-lowe, 

Gar’d neeboors start and stare. 

Tlic mail* ye cut the mair it grew 
An’ ay the fiercer Jlamed its hue — 

1 ill my time liae paid enew 

For ciittin’ o’ my hah, 

But now there’s scarce aneucli to grip— 

\>'hen last I brought it to the clip. 

It gied tlie s1ia\ er’s skill the slip 

On haflets lank and bare. 

Hencefortii to this resolve I’ll cling, 

Whate’er its shape to Jet it hing, 

And keep the cash for itlier thiiig 

Than cuttin’ o’ rny hair. 

( The usual applause,) 

MR SEWARD. 

Admirable— incomparable — inimitable — my matchless Shepherd ! 

SHEPHERD. 

\\ hat’s the use o’ a’ thae substantives, sir r 1 ken it’s a gude sang— and 
weel sung too— say tliat — and ye say aneucli. 

MR SEWARD. 

i beseech you for a copy— Jem, my jewel— 

.SHEPHERD. 

\Vhat ! won’d you ofl’er for to gang to sing’t in ony C'liristian company, 
wr a great, rough, black, toozcy head o’ hair like that, man, that if thrawn 
mill the petrifyiu’ well at Darncluth, would, in future ages, be thocht by an- 
tyquawrians to be the stane liead o’ Nimrod, or o’ ane o’ uie giants that jnelJed 
wi the dochters o’ man afore the Flood ? Hoots— toots— keep to the Carl- 
bineers.— O’ Bronte, gie’s a sang. 

o’brom’e. 

w ow— w ow-»wu w— bo w««-wow— wo w«*wow I 
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SHEPHERD. 

Faldy aldy niddle noddle — bow — wow — wow ! Sandy, man, cauna ye 
accompany us on the “ bit whussle i'” 

o’bronte. 

Whew— whew— whew — whew — whe w — whew ! 

SilEPlIERD. 

That’s pawthctic — Thank ye for your sang, O’Bronte. Now, creesh your 
craig. — That’s richt. North. 

[Mr North gives O’BrOiSte a glass of brandy. He bows — bolts it 
•^ind licks liis chops. 

SHEPHERD. 

Like niaister, like dowg. — But we were promised some politics. Let’s 
have them noo — and 1 propose that uane speaks but Mr North, Mr Tickler, 
Mr Buller, Mr Shooard, and Me ; and when we hae settled the affairs o’ the 
nation, then let us a’ bcigiii speakin’ at nnce through ither, and a’ as fast an* 
loud’s we are able ; no' c.oiiliiiiii’ oursells to ony partiklar soobjeek, but em- 
bracing the hail! range o’ the awniinal, vegetable, and stane creawtion.— 
Mr North, begin, and tell us something about th(» new king’s sons, 

NORTH. 

Eh/* 

‘'IIEPIIEUD. 

Say that 1 am ashamed to say, Mr North, that though the evening’s advan- 
cin’, we hae yet had nae usefu’ and impruvin* conversation, but hae a’ been 
talkin’ great havers. W'e are, this night, like an army twenty thousand strang 
— sae, let’s hae soirn* ]»ole(‘tiral information, sir, fine yoursell and Mr Tick- 
ler, and Mr Buller and Mr Shooard, wha maun hae brung plenty o’t wi’ them 
frae Lunnun, whare it’s a’ brew’d. VV hat kind o’ chaps are the new king’s 
sons ? 

NORTH. 

The Fit/iclarenci's are all tine fellows. The Colonel is an accomplished 
scholar, a zealous Orientalist, and a very clever writer of the English tongue. 
His “ Hussar’s Letters,” in the. United Service Journal, are, I tliink, about 
tlie very best of the many sketches on military doings ])roduced in our time 
—truth, V igour, liveliness, and a great deal of right good fun. 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s a pity he’s no Prince o’ Wales — but his father maun mak a lord, if 
110 a deuk, o’ him bely ve ; and if he comes doou wi’ the rest o’ them, od 
let’s gie him a denner at Awmrose’s. What fur no ? 

NORTH. 

He deserves both distinctions, and shall have them. The days of duke- 
doms, indeed, are j)ast and gone ; but be will be an honour to tlie jieerage. 

MR ULLLER. 

He could not be a greater honour to it than his cousin of Ilicliinond. 
There’s tin; man that sliould be premier of England. — 1 wish to God, Mr 
North, 1 could agree with you in the view that 1 know you take of af- 
fairs ! But 1 am sorry to say 1 lliink it highly probable llie Duke may 
succeed in what nobody can question to he his object — buying ov^er, 
1 mean, so many of tin? borough-mongeriiig interests, both Whig and Tory 
(so called), as to avoid the necessity of closing witli either the Whig or 
the Tory party. His pur})OBO clearly is, to have a government of mere 
expediency : he is done the moment he is compelled to assert openly 
any one line of priricii)le. There is as wide a difference between his ays- 
tein and that of a Pitt as there ever was or will be between tyranny and law 
in the abstract. In sliort, 1 do not believe we are so near the happy epoch 
of party and principle restored, as I know you sanguiiiely suppose. 

MR SEWARD. 

1 agree with my friend Buller, that the Duke’s plan is to detach the great 
houses, one by one, from their hereditary pi'incipies and connexions, until 
he has chained to his chariot-wheelsjust as much vote*power as may suffice 
to drag the machine through. And upon my soul, sir, such have been the 
ci*awling baseness, the ineffable cowardice, the slimy selffshness, exhibited 
in high places within the last three years, that 1 consider it as far A'om im- 
possible he may acliieve this magniffeeat object of heroic ambition I 
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SHEPHERD. 
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Capital ! 

NORTH. 

Wiy, your sneer at the hero^ Mr Seward^ appeal b to me rather misplaced. 
The Duke seems to he much of the same kidney with such of liis prede- 
ec^ssors in that line, as we know much about. At first sight, to be sure, 
One is melancholy contemplating the man whose great actions have filled 
the ear of Europe,- — whose determined resolution, inexhaustible patience, 
and indomitable fire, were the appointed instruments of Providence f(»r 
overthrowing a Napoleon,- — one is vexed, and even feels a species of self- 
humiliation, 111 thiiiking of such a being as he is, spending what strength of 
mind and body may be left to him in the dirty tracasseries of petticoat poli- 
tics, and the bargaining of boudoirs ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr Jeems Scawrlett, ^vhare are you ? 

TKKLER. 

In the lowest dc*pth of degradation in which ever AVhig dived down into 
the dirb There let him stick — and be bammed. 

NORTH. 

Faugh on the slave ! — (iood God I can Wellington — he that has breathed 
the breath of a hundred battles — that has struggled with the demigods — 
can he stoop to chaffer over uncertain votes with a Billy Holmes ?— to ar- 
range considerations with George Dawson ? — to fawm on demireps V— to 
wheedle harridans y Faugh I — i'augh I — faugh ! 

SHEPHERD. 

llecngc your mouth, sir, wi’ some speerits— od, yc look as if ye were pu- 
shioned— 

NORTH. 

Not a whit — 1 was only mcntionliig what might, at first sight, or to a 
young man, be a not uunatural view of the subject. As for myself, 1 have 
no need to learn at this time of day, that a hero is nbt necessarily either an 
Alexander or a Cmsai*. Marlborough, the night before Blenheim, t'ould 
blow out a candle to save twopenceworth of wax — Frederi('.k could snend 
the very morning after Rosbach in composing a lampoon upon Maunino 
Pompadour — Bonaparte, most of us know Loav he occupied liiinself the 
evening the allies entered Paris — and all of us know that he, for some years 
of his life, made it his prime object to annoy Major-General Sir Hudson 
Lowe — and really, with these things in our recollection, 1 tliiiik we may 
spare our \vondcr on finding in the immortal Wellington, fifteen years after 
Waterloo — to speak civilly — rather more of the serpent than the eagle. 

MR SEWARD. 

Most potent senior, I was not quite so raw as to merit all tlicso/Mscc# dc 
la rhetor ique. Nobody can have attached less of tlic schoolboy notion of 
the heroic to his grace than myself. 1 have alw^ays considered him as the 
coolest and clearest headed oi men, — a human being as devoid of ner\ es 
and feelings as bis own Achilles, — and therefore understood easily enough 
why he should have baffled, one after another, a wiiolc generation of bubble- 
brained Frenchmen. But I have also all along known something of his tricks 
— his choice of aides-de-camp, for example— and was ])re]>ared to bear <juit<*. 
as composedly as yourself, that he who confjuered in the field simply by the 
unrivalled simplicity of his tactics, might take the other tack in the cabinet, 
or, if you will, in the boudoir. 

SHEPHERD. 

Od, lie’s surely an unco pawky chield, that Dveuck o’ Wallinton. I’m sure, 
il he had either the Whigs or the Tories buckled to him, 1 think them baith 
sic gow'ks, that 1 have nae doubt he might gar them follow his fancy just 
amaist as easy as thae puir wortViless craturs that he’s obliged to lippen to 
yenow, 

. , HR DULLER. 

. His genius, sir, backed by bis reputotion, might have, under ordinary 
drcimistances, secured him authority, enough to satisfy even his ambition, 
in a cabinet composed of materials of another stamp* But 1 suppose 
ard thinks it is too lute to try that experiment now\ 
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MR TK'KLER. 

I know not what eitln*r Sowarrl or Buller thinks, but I know what I think 
mys(3lf ; and it is this ; — Had CaHtlereagli lived, he would at this moment have 
been the honoured ehief of a Tory cabinet, with tlie Duke for his alter eyo. 
But that precious head and heart once removed, Wellington was left among 
all the elements of discord — ^Ijurning jealousies, petty spleens, timidity, 
arrogance, the obstinacy of old age, the petuhnice of youth, the audacity of 
a rival genius, the suppleness of a predestined sneaker, tlie restlessness of 
a cjuack here, the nioroseness of a gin-horse there. It was obvious that 
Lord Liverpool’s premiersliip was no more than a name — and that the battle 
must be decided I)elween the Wellington of Waterloo and the Wellington 
of tJie House of ('omiiions. The war commenced soon, and went on with 
steady bitterness in privacy, until an unlooked-for event brought things at 
once to a point voram pnpulo. It was then seen what heavy arrears of dirty 
rancour had been mutually accumulated by those to vvdioni the blind nation 
liad so long been trusting, as champions arrayed side by side in eipial and 
honourable zeal for its service. 

MIEPHERD. 

Mr Tickler, I dinna understaun ye. 

TICKLER. 

How should you ? Hold your longue, James. — Universal disgust ensued 
—and the rivals were left to jostle each otlier as they might, amidst the 
sc()riiful imlifference of the deceived. From that fatal day, my hopes of 
seeing a cabinet worthy of the name vv'erc at an end. 1 ])erceived clearly 
tliat tlie cliann of !reneral confidence was broken — that the minor officials 
had for eii'r sacrificed themselves — and that, whichever of the contending 
chiefs should ultimately ]iossess the veins, would hold them, not as a mini- 
ster among ininistei s, but as a <lespot among slaves. 

'SHEPHERD. " 

'flic Oyeuck o’ Walliritoii, for a’ that, *s a great favourite wi* the nation 
— rnisca’ him as you wiill, I’ickler. 

TIC KLER. 

Pshaw I — It is inipossihh*, Mr North, to deny that at this moment tlie Duke 
of Wellington is rcigarded with any thing but kindly feelings by the nation, or 
by any one class of the nation. But this is nothing to the bare contempt with 
which his (rolh^agiies and most of those who hav e been his colleagues, arc 
universally looked to. And, in short, considering the temper of the man, 
1 am satisfied, that aft(?r the experience he has bad of the sweets of sitting 
in such a cabinet as tlie pre^sent — Pueses imus ft princeps — lie would ])refer 
ctuitting Downing-strect altogether, to any arrangement which would leave 
liim only the first among a set of honourable hands— men of rank, infhiencie, 
real talent, iiifoniiatioii, and principle, — men to whom the nation would as 
necessarily look up, as they look down upon these subalterns. 

NOKTir. 

1 dare say, Tickler, the Duke will witness tin* result of the Election be- 
fore he makes up his mind ns to the ulteriora. But if that be such as 1 an- 
ticipate, I have no sort of doubt be, not being a fool, and being fond of 
place, and moreover having umiuestionably not a little of that self-reliance 
to which the Shepherd advWtecl, will prefer alliance with the Tories, to the 
only alternatives then in his choice; to wit, alliance out and out, not with 
W higgery, but with the Whigs, or another c*ampaigii at the head of the Incn- 
jiables, with the certainty of being kicked out head and croup along with 
them in the course thereof. And I confess, 1, for one, think the Tories, 
after all that has come and gone, ought to close with the Duke, rather than, 
by rejecting him, give the WJiigs a gi*and chance of empire — for Godkuovv's 
how many years, — in other words, give the country the grandest of all 
chances to be utterly ruined. That's my feeling on this subject. I should 
never advise the Tories to resolve all into the iiuestion of or no 

Duke ? If he can under no circumstances make up his stomacli to sit in tlie 
same cabinet with such ])eoplc as tl)e Richmonds, the Mansfields, and so 
forth— -let the world know w here it sticks. Let it never be said ttiat sucli 
men as thase were uuwillingieveu at the eleveoth heur> te make the expv* 
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riment of sitting in tlie same cabinet witli liim. Carnot obtained honour 
with all the world by putting faith in Bonaparte’s promises, and underta- 
king the defence of Antwerp ; and 1 consider that we ought all to make 
many sacrilices rather than behold a regular invasiou of the Whigs. 

TICKLER. 

On the contrary, North, it has long been my o])iiiiuii, that the only chance 
the 1 ories have of reuniting into their old strurture of steadfastness, lies in 
the natural consequences to be expected from a W hig reign of some decent 
duration. 1 have been praying for their iiicomiiig tliefle seven years — not 
doubting that in duo season the toe would be culled into requisition. 

jVORTH. 

Well, I am no friend to any such experiineuls. And if by your toe you 
mean your pen, Timotheus, why, 1 think it \ cry possible that Sir James 
Scarlett might re<*oncile it to his conscience to remain Attorney even under 
a pure W hig administration. 

TICKLER. 

No question — but would such an administration suHer him to remain r 

NORTH. 

Why, 1 dare say they would. Colonel ]Vlousla]>ha Solemn u, 1 take it, is 
not uiilikeJy to continue in charge of the fortifications of Algiers. To say 
the truth, the notion of any thing like a political coiiscimice or character 
being necessary or desirable among the law-ofticers of the Crown, appears 
of late years to be getting considerably out of fashion. 

MR SEWARD. 

And would it not be \ery indecorous, my dear sir, lor tin* man not to 
dress by his master V A pretty figure would a Sir ('barlch ^Vetllerall make 
ill the pay of such a cabinet as tbe present— no, no— noca iemponi novas 
homines, 

NORTH. 

Wliy, ill more senses than one we liave now-a-ilays euoiigli ot nov^ ho^ 
mines — but 1 still liope to see the Duke — noUntem vokntem — at the head 
of a cabinet made uj), to a fair extent, of persons of another cut. He might, 
after all, introduce half-a-dozen Eflectives, ivithout disj)lacing a single ounce 
either of character, or talent, or any sort of intlueiu'c whatever. Suppose 
him to make Peel a [leer, and, if lie must remain in tlie cahinel — for a time 
at least — privy-seal. Supjiose Sir George Murray to stick at tlie (>olunies, 
w'here, indeed, every body speaks w'^ell of him — and to assume the lea<l in the 
Commons, w'liich lhave no doubt he could now Ho very w^ell — and suppose 
Lord Lyudliurst to be a fixture also for tbe present — 1 should like to know 
in what possible point of view the Duke could be a loser by sweeping out 
every other article of furnllure in liis jnesent cabinet, Lord Melville, a man 
of talents and integrity, cxcei)ted. Old Bathurst, since he ratted and cut 
off his pigtail, is of no more consequence than that decanter of port, ller- 
ries and Goulburn have both stultified themselves iioav b(»yon(l all redemp- 
tion, and, at any rate, must be cashiered — and ns for Kdwnrd Loi d Kllen- 
borough — but 1 want patience for that cm urn cajmt, 

MR BLLLEK. 

Unless niy old acquaintance, Ned Law, be much altered — 1 have not seen 
him for some years — he must be one of tbe best looking fellow's in the Duke’s 
pay — a tall, weJl-built swapper of a carcass — a bright ey(*, regular features, 
hair like another Aiitinous, and a strut like a peacock. By Jupiter, what 
do you want in a tame elephant r 

NORTH. 

f>h ! mercy ! 1 never saw him till 1 was in town tliis time twelvemonths, 
and upon my soul I am lialf inclined to agree witli Lady Holland, that the 
mere spectacle <»f sucli a thing riding down W'hilehall, and kiiow'ii to be a 
minister of the Crown, might be almost enough to justify a revolution. 

NR BULLER. 

/ 1 ; but truly, truly, it’s enough .to make one’s heart sick to 

think that the Duke’s only ofiicial speaker in the Lords is this pert, pompous 
puppy of a parvenu. But for his ready impudence of chattering imbecili- 
ty, and good-natured Lord Goderich's occasional Samaritanism, the great 
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chief would have absolutely been left, ou some of the most important nights 
of this Session, to oppose the best speakers now in England — tales quales — 
with the quick, gruff growls of his own imperatona hrevitasy and the awk- 
^vard, uneasy, repulsive, hoarse hammerings of Lord Aberdeen. 

NORTH, 

A man, howev er, of umpiesliotied accomplishments, and of talents very 
far above any other non~comhatiant in the Duke’s clique. In fact, Mr Bul- 
ler, the foreign policy, on which alone our countryman could be expected 
to come forth, has been all along, since my friend (manning's exit, in such a 
condition, that the devil himselt could have made little on’t. But we need 
not waste time about this. The “ travelled thane,” I have always under- 
stood, owed his place in the C’abinet to the personal friendship of Georgp 
IV.; and, that being so, it needs no wit(‘h to foretell his fate now. I 
should not wonder to sec Lord Dudley re-established. He, at all events, 
must have seen enough, by this time, of the Avisdom of going out as part of 
the tail of Squire Huskisson. 

MU BCLLKU. 

1 long thought the lluskissons would have made it up with the Com- 
mander-in-chief somehow or other; but of late there seems to have been 
such a display of bitterness, that of all possible methods of escape from the 
present dilemma, such a conjunction must be now the most unlikely. Charles 
Grant, llobert Huskisson ipsvy and, above all, Palmerston, have thrown 
away the scabbard. 

XOKTII. 

Ah! had some ot these lads exerted theniselves when in place as they 
have done out of it, we should have seen different doings in more cases 
than one. liy. Lord Palmerston was considered as a mere outworn fashion- 
able voluptuary, cold, careless, blase all over — behold the spur is clapt to 
him, and he turns out both a declaimer and a debater of the most laudable 
acerbity — a very thorn in poor Peel’s withers. As for Grant, every body 
knew his talents, but his indolence was beginning to be considered liopeless. 
Could lie lia\ e got rid, some ten years ago, of lying a-bed in the mornings, 
lie must Ini^ e been at jiresent the first, without a second, in every re8j>ect, 
in the House of Commons; but 1 fear he has allowed the golden opportu- 
nity to pass, and, in spite of these recent exertions, will find himselt with- 
oqt even a place in the next Parliament. The Duke is backing McLeod in 
InveiTiess-sliirc tails vlribus — and they say llobert is also trembling for the 
boroughs. His Highness would very fain keep out people capable of such 
demonstrations, 

“ And wliere lie makes a desert, call it peace.” 

But the plan camiol succi'ed in the general. In considering liie fortunes of 
some of Wellington’s ]>olitica] contemporaries, I am often remiiidecl of Be- 
nedict XI V.’s description of a certain French statesman, “ uiifoii a\ec beau- 
coup de I’esprit.” Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of Napoleon, says, that nei- 
ther lie, nor his (*oiu|ueror, owed any thing to genius — every tiling to tlie 
possession of tlie every-day faculties in an extraordinary measure. 1 don’t 
agree with Scott as to Bonaparte, who, on the contrary, was a complete 
specimen of the soarings and sinkings of uiihuhinced genius, vvho was, as 
hiH military allocutions and bulletins shew', an orator of the highest class, 
and who, I doubt not, had in him all the stuff* of a Pindar as well; — but 1 
quite coincide with him as to the Duke, who has no more genius tlian a 
forty-eight pounder, and itopears indeed to be cast of the same material — 
and think few things can be more instructive than to observe the style in 
which he has managed courts, and cabinets, and senates, by the sheer 
strength of homely shre.wdness and imperturbable will, in opposition to all 
the efforts of all the fous avec beaucoup de i’esprit.” It was not tideut of 
any kind that could ever give him a check — that required genius ; and it is 
my belief, that even Canning’s genius would, in the upshot, have sunk be- 
fore him, had it been spared to try conclusions. 

TICKLER. 

Very like ; but had Canning’s thread been spun out, the great Lord would 
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have had pretty aJlies to lean on, compared to what ciither Canning had in 
his latter clay, or lie himself can boast of now. Had George Canning lived, 
the Duke oiild have fought him mot'dicusy at the head of the Protestant in- 
terest. Pliilpotts would have bottled off a score more sound anti-(yatholi<*, 
potions by this time ; and Copley decanted them. Copplestoiic would not 
ha\ e been re-re-re-converted. Peel would have kept his character ; and 
Bathurst Jiis pigtail. 

ItULLKK. 

U’ell, it makes one sorry to think df some things. For what piirimse, now, 
n as all this mighty, this immeasurable evil done V Merely that the ('atho- 
iic question might be carried a year and a half sooner. The solid imme- 
diate difficulty w'as, it is avowed on all hands, the tremhiing conscience of 
George IV.; and sympathy with his inward struggles was at the hottom, 1 can 
well believe, of at least half the popular indignation. How easily might all 
have been accomplished, had the Duke but waited till the accession of a 
Prince who had always been known to take a diflereiit \icw of that difficult 
question ! There would have been a strong^ disposition to think favourably 
of a measure of grac'e i)ronosed, hond-fidey from the throne, at the commence- 
ment of a new reign. The fact of the Monarch’s being ])ro-catho]ically in- 
clined, would have been Jin entirely new feature, giving a wholly new cha- 
racter, in the minds of many whole classes amongst us, of the matter in de- 
bate ; — its occurrence would of itself have furnished a potent apology for 
tlie alteration of the minister’s tactics. It was the universal feeling, indeed 
knowledge, that the Duke and his saUdlites were thrusting down tlieir mas- 
ter’s throat a pill which he, like many other people, fancied lie couhl hard- 
ly swallow without a breach of tlie coronation oath ; it w^as this feeling that 
gave the bitterness of personal resentment to political dissent ; it was this 
that rallied the Tory miignates for the throne, against the contain iiuitors ot 
its steps ; it was this that set the church in a dame too powerful to he poked 
out by croziers, or smothered down by mitres and aprons ; in a word, it was 
this that disgusted and disheartened the loyal and true men so deeply, that 
I speak rather my wishes than my hopes, when I differ from you as to the 
existing cJianccs of seeing things re-established. 

TK’KT.KR. 

It is all very well to put out some bungling Ijiw affecting only the inte- 
rests of some particular class, or profession, or (colonies, aiid then, on see- 
ing things have been carried too far, growl out, An you were ! Tliis sort of 
management may do very well as to questions of a financial or fiscal de- 
scription, — a sugar bill, or a malt bill, or a stamp bill, — hut it won’t just do 
to apply it to national feelings and principles. The Duke may cry, As you 
were ! till he is hoarse — the Tories won’t fall into his ranks again. 

TICKLER. 

Well, I don’t despair to see tlie House fly from tin; usurper ere long. 
Only let us hear tliat the Tories and Lord Grey have signed their concord- 
at, and my word for it, tliere will be a sore scattering of both the rats and 
the mice. 

SlllCPliERm 

Ell ! man ! sic a roaleeshoii as that wad open tlie mouths o' the public. 
I’m sure ye catiiia lay ‘your hand on your breast and deny hut what it wad 
be just as had as (/barley Fox’s wi’ Lord North, or Geordic (’aiming’s wi* 
Lord Lansdowne. Na, na, 1 how]> the true folk will never even theiiiselves 
till sic a coalccshon as v’^on. 

TICKI.KR. ^ 

And why not, Broonie ? Lord Grey has been speaking as sound Tory- 
ism for some time past as any man in the l^^pper House— and at any rate, 
things arc come to that pass, that what lie and our folks used in former 
days to light about, are mere trifles in the scale. The Duke of Wellington 
will have luinHelf to thank, if he finds the high Tories and the high Whigs 
united solemnly to residue the Sovereign from thraldom, the Legislature, 
from contempt, and the body of the people from intolerable misery; and if 
they dp so combine; a pretty chance lie wii| h^ivc against them, vv’ith (be 
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apostates, the low Whip, and his wortliy papists and radicals ! Come, North, 
what say you to this auair 'i 

NORTH. 

Why, I don’t give up the Duke of Wellington personally even yet. I still 
hope to see him rally the Tories round him, and relying on their strength 
alone. I could not endun* really to see him heading the Liberals in delibe* 
rate war against us. It would be unnatural— it is impossible. 

TlfKLKK. 

It is natural, and it will be, say 1. No human being can doubt, that the 
King and Royal l^'ainily will jump at any thing like a prospect of emancipa- 
tion ; and 1 venture to bet a pipe to a pint, that the uuke and all his crew 
tumble out within one fortnight after the next meeting of Parliament. 

NORTH. 

Every thing depends on the people. If they really choose to do their 
duty to themselves now, all is sab*. The Duke will be compelled either 
to abdicate or to modify — and once more, I should pr4»fer the latter alter- 
native. 

TICKLER. 

And once more, so would not I. I give up the Protector. To the rear face 
(juamprimum, old soldier ! Proud, heartless, stubborn Don Cossack, that 
it is— he has insulted the Tories, and shame on them, if they forgive him 
while the poker’s in his ba(‘k ! By .Tiipiter, I should think myself justified 
in coalescing with Brougham or Beelzebub, for the mere pleasure of seeing 
him crawl out of Downing Street! 

NORTH. 

Come*, TiclvhM', let’s have your programme of a governuient. 

TICKLER. 

With all iny h(»art. First Lord of the Treasury, Earl Crey or the Duke 
of N<‘wcastle ; Foreign Oflice, the other of them ; (’olonies, the Duke of 
Richmond ; Ih’esident, .lolin ICarl of Eldon ; Privy Seal, Karl of Mansfield ; 
Home Ortice, .Sir Richard Vyvyaii ; Board of Control, Sir Robert Inglis ; 
Admiralty, .Sir (ieorge Fitzclarence — with Sidney or Wyndhani for Sec. ; 
Woods and Forests,' Lord Lowther ; (*hanceIlor, Sir (/harles Wetlierall ; 
Attorney, Brougham ! Solicitor, Pollock ; Uinhu* Secretary for For<*ign 
Affairs, Sir .laiin^s (hahani ; — for the C’olonies, (Twiss Ixdng <»xpelle(l,) 
Lord Chandos; and for the lloine Oflice, Lord Ilowick; Board of 7Vade, 
jAliidiael Thomas Sadler; Horse Guards, Duke of Gordon, and Ordnance*, 
Manpiis of Londonderry. What say yon, BullerV 

HILLER. 

^I’hat’s not bad — Vyvyan to lead in the Commons, and (irey, virtually J 
presume, in the Lords. But if 1 were to trust Broiighaiu at all, 1 would go 
farther than yon jiropose, and make him ('hancellor at oin^e; and I must 
say, I should think it worth a vigorous effort to include Huskissoii, Avho, 
supported by Sir Richard and Inglis, would manage the (’onunons better 
than it has been this many a day. Vyvyan has all tlie talent surely, 1ml my 
old acquaintance has thirty years’ experience ; and, besides, he has been of 
late seeing through the worst of his errors. Take in Husky, inay. 

TICKLER. 

The first and foremost should he to Ifrpin Parliaiueiilary reforni — which 
if it be not done gradually, iti which case it could do no harm, is sure to 
come like an armed man at midnight, slapdash, cap-a-pee, and put all the 
fat in the fire at a swoop. The most rotten part of all is Scotland — begin 
there, say 1. Alter the liw about our absurd paper votes — let the property 
he diri*ctly vejweaented — let every man who has L.60 or L.KK) a-year in 
land have a vote for his county lueniher. Do this hero, and give the fran- 
chise to Manchester — and all the rest will come in due ficason. The Go- 
vernment by doing thiRinucli, or rather this little, would found itself broad 
and firm in the hearts of the ])eople of Britain. Give Ireland poor laws, 
and yon will see what a dilfen‘nre there is helvveen the grant of a soliil 
just right and the conci'ssiou of an idle unconstitulional claim — alter Peel 
^iud Co.’s worse than rhUculoiis currency system — estahlisli hanks like our 
tines all ovev Fhigland, and Ie\ them circulate as niuch paper aw 
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they please^rcgain the confidence of the West Indians, hy shewing the 
sincere desire to give them the protection that is due to them on every 
principle of ecjuity and honesty, (placing Chandos in the Colonial Office 
would of itself soften, all tiie existing sores) reorganize the Yeomanry 
ALL OVER TIIE LAND — (hear — hear — ^liear) — strike off the assessed taxes, and 
have a swappings projierty one instead — tax absentees to their very teethe 
put an end to free trade in all cases where the freedom lies on one side 
only — do these things, and if Britain be not revived in every member be- 
fore twelvemonths pass by, call me Quack. I believe I have alluded to no one 
measure of which Lord Grey has not more or less plainly intimated' his ap- 
probation within this year or so — ^and as to foreign affairs, which 1 don’t 
profess to understand so much about, why, I suppose it tvill be admitted 
generally, that they could not be managed wors(» than they have been ever 
since the death of Lord Castlcreagh. The history of human bungling af- 
fords no specimens quite ecpial to the whole affairs of Portugal and Greece, in 
which, throughout, every possible phasis of dishonesty, imbecility, indeci- 
sion, cowardfce, meanness, crawling meanness, ajqiears to liave been exlii- 
bited, part under Canning, part under Goderich, and part under the powers 
that now be. lam persuadned, that to put all as far ri^ht again as is now in 
the nature of things, there needs nothing but half a handful of dispatches 
wTitten by a man untrammelled to personal consequences among the out- 
landers, with a lieart to feel for the honour of his own country, and a head 
not quite so muddled as to doubt that, give England any thing like fair play, 
she has resources equal to cast all that she lias ever yet achieved, either in 
peace or in war, into the shade. It is this miserahic ignorance of us and 
our concerns that has damaged — 1 mean damned— these people beyond all 
redemption ; and 1 am persuaded, that if a set of honourable men, possess- 
ing character and confidence, had the concern in their hands for six months, 
we should look back on the fact, that a piglieaded -dragoon, destitute of the 
simplest elements of any human science ilut liis professional one, had been 
permitted to rule this nation for two or three mortal years, by means of a 
pack of brainless orderlies, picked up either in camps or in (‘lub-bouses, 
as a grotesque invention of the father of dreams. 

( Long-continued tumultuous applause, 

SHEPHERD. 

That thuniier’s driven out o’ my head a* that’s been driven intil’t for the 
last twa hours. But, Biley Blackwood, it’s surely ten o’clock noo— and are 
we no gaun to hae some toasts ? 

TICKLER. 

Ten o’clock, you gowk ! Why, its two. 

SIIEPIIEKI). 

Twa I 

MR BLACKWOOD. 

Why, my dear Mr Hog^, there has been no lack of conversation, and we 
have enjoyed the political discussions with which the Peers have favoured 
us, with much keener zest, I am sure, without the formality of toasts, or of 
standing speeches, which, even when most felicitously extemporaneous, 
have still some slight seeming of being set^ whereas in this “ feast of reason 
and flow^ ol* soul,” we have been fed as with maiiiia and dew direct from 
heaven. 

SHEPHERD. 

I’ve lang been yawp for manna and dew o’ a different description, Biley 
— Deevils and dracht porter, 

OMNES. 

Devils and draught porter— devils and draught porter ! 

MR BLACKWOOD, . 

Mr North ? Sir ? 

NORTH. 

O’ Bronte, bark on Picardy for the devil, 

o’bbonte. 

^ Bo w— wow— wow ! — whew— whew •• whew ! bo»-ho-^bo! whr oo- 

hooworoo ! 
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(Enter Picardy and Gabriel’s Road, with their respective Tails, with 
The Rounds, Rumps, Fillets, Briskets, Saddles, Haunches, Humps, 
Hams, Tongues, Neat and Reindeer, — Cold Turkeys and Towdies, and 
teafns of Teals, — Veal, Beefsteak, and Pigeon Pies, •^Salmon in many 
cuts, the pure and the pickled, — hot Herrings, Soles, Rizssards, SpeU 
drins, and Perennial Oysters, — Caci'a-bank seven^year-^old Weth^ Hin» 
ner~houghs, Campsie Spare-ribs, and Altrive Grunter^groins, grilled , — 
Slots* Marrovi-bones in broils, — Berwick*s best, and Giles*s and Black*s 
out-and-out Ale bottled, — Meuoc* s Entire, Draught in pots, from OJffley*s, 
— The Tower of Babel and Bergen-op-Zoom, vnth Milbank*s Miracu-^ 
Urns Mountain-dew up to the battlements, — The Ark, with Jamaica- 
Rum-Demerara-T,emons-and.- IAmes-and-Ann*s-wnter - Glasgow-Punch, 
just arrived by the Canal in ice, S^c. 

.SITKPHERD. 

What a Deevil ! His name's Legion. 

MR limXER. 

I may not imagine by what conjuration, and what miglity ipagir,” din- 
ners and su])])ers come cherub-borne into the Saloon, or from what regions 
in lieaven, air, sea, or earth ! ^ 

MR BLACKWOOD. 

There is a roomy kitchen, with all appurtennncen~- 

MR JAMES BALl.AXTYNK. 

“And appliances to boot” 

MR BLACKWOOD. 

—in the sunk story. We have a man-cook, once co-cook at Barry’s, so he 
cannot but be skilful; and believe me, sir, that there is no extravagance in 
him — he comes in chea]» — for he is likewise Ground Steward, and, at a salary 
of L.lOO per amuiin, manages the department of the lower regions. 

SIIKPIIKIID, 

At a sellery o* L.lOO per awniinm I Mail* nor that o’ ony yeditor o* ony 
o’ the new magazines lately set agaun, I’ll swear. 

ENoLi'^o oi»ii:m-eathr. 

Mr Ambrose, would you have the goodness U) bring me a Pot of strong 
coffee ? 

f P icardy jjlaces a silver coffee-pot before the Evislisii Opium-Eater.) 

MR BLACJKWOOD. 

I hope you will pardon me, Mr De Quincey ; but hencefoith 1 trust you 
will consider that piece of plate your own. It is on a most ingenious prin- 
ciple, for which Mr Redpatb, working jeweller, has obtained a patent. 
Coffee cannot cool in it; and ’t would be hot and hot, were it to stand there 
till next jVoctes. 

LNGLISII opium-eater. 

A Patent Redpath ! The intrinsic value of the gift, sir, is gi-eat; for the 
metal is massy, and niucli labour has been bestowed on tlie workmanship. 
But love, not labour, is the, ground of all value, in the interchaiigc of mutual 
good offices and affections between man and man. It were of great avail, 
indeed, to the jirogress of Politico-economical Science, were that distinc- 
tion — certainly not a nice one — yet as certainly often undiscerned, to the 
miserable confusion of ideas polorly <»ppoBite — by future writers therein 
austerely adhered to, as being in verity the foundation — or, at least, a 
foundation of the essential difference between Political Economy and 
Ethics — or, perh^s, 1 should rather say Moral Philosophy.^ Pardon me, 
Mr Blackwood, for what may appear, perhaps, to be a digression, but 
wliicii is, if not the main matter itself, at least germain to it— inasmuch as 
that, ill my eyes, tliis Patent Redpath would he valueless, as if it still lay 
unshaped and undug in the mine, mould-mixed and unilltered ore, were 
it not stamped witli a worth, above all value and above all priee merely 
mercantile, by a die in the hand of friendship. Sir, you have my best 
thanks. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mercy on us I What a moovin* o’ luooths I and cninchin’ o’ teeth ! and 
smacking o’ tongues I and lickin* o’ lips ! and dechtin’ o’ gabs wi’ the lim o’ 
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the table-claith ! Tin no sure if that last manoiivro be athejijetlier legitimate ; 
but tooilfl aye drap aff a body’s knees, and ane’s apt, in lootin’ for them, to 
break tlieir head again’ the table, as it’s re-ascendin’ iutil the upper warld ; 
whereas, the rini o’ the table-claith’s aye ready at haiin, sae there’s really 
uae excuse for oiiy gentleman wi’ a creeshy chin at a Noctes. What are ye 
devooriu, Mr John Knox? 

CHAPLAIN' KNOX. 

Towdie, 

SHEPHERD. 

And yon, Mr Samwel Sooth? 

CHAPLAIN SOCTH. 

Turkey, 

SHEPHERD. 

TJiese are the twa best things ye Lae uttered the niclit. 

NORTH. 

Is it a true bill, James, that you have had Hydrophobia r 

SHEPHERD. 

A fearsome fit o’ it, sir, no o’ the mere feegiirative sort, sic as reigns at a 
Noctea, but homy feedy^ bodily, flesh and blude, bane and siiiny convul- 
sions. 

NORTH. 

I did not believe, my dear James, there ever could have existed a dog in 
all this world so mad as to bite the Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

A mad dowg does na ken a Hogg frae a hoolet. The (»pli»* nerves o’ his 
oeu are a’ diseased, — as ye may weel see, gin ye hae couva<re to examine 
sic pupils, — and they dootless distrack the cretur’s sowl within him wi’ hi- 
deous apparitions o’ Ids ain inaister, in the shape o’ the deevil, wi’ a pitch- 
fork gann to pin him up again' the barn-door. 

iMH SEWARD. 

Buller, how picturesque ! 

Mil HI LLER. 

The great Poet of Hydrophobia ! — (Inapntiiiff an mpty pinf-poi.) These 
pint-pots are deceivers ever — fliey fill the hand, hut they haulk the mouth. 
O/fley must really be written to — they a’li’t full measure. 

MR SEWARD. 

If Offley’s pots be pigmyfied — then there is no trust in man. An ho- 
nester fellow breathes not vital air. 

•MR JAMES KALLANTYNE — (lo BANDY, SQUINTCM, amf PEf H.) 

“ And be those juggling fiends no more believed, 

Tiiat paltiM* wilii us in a double sense, 

’J'hat keep the word of promise to our c»ar. 

And break it to our hope.” 

SHEPHERD. 

The verra bit weans that used to ride on his hack, wi’ their arms roiiu* 
his neck, and sometimes kissin’ the verra chowks o’ him, seiuii tlien to the 
destracked dowg to be sae mony demons, a’ gloAverin’ and giimniii’ at Idni, 
w'i’ red het pokers in their talons, tlireateiiin’ him wi’ the death o’ Edward 
the Second in Berkley Castle. Wee Jamie himsel’ — though certes a bit 
anoel o’ liclit — seemed to Hector’s aiii Oe, when lie gaed mad, a verra imp 
*>’ bell. No wMDtier he tries to bite. But in the last stage o’ the desease 
—lie can only snap — snap— snap — for his uimer jaw has amaist lost a’ its 
poor, —his piiir tongue’s liiugin’ out, — his fleiv a' smeared wd’ slaver, — 
ills hide rourli and tawted, wi’ a’ the hair stanniii’ on end like the feathers 
o’ a frieslaii’,— his lugs like sere leeves, owre feehle even to flap, — his tail 
iiae mail* « hingin’ owTehis liurdies wi* a swirl,” — Ids unhappy hurdles — but 
> inire-woven and a* draggled wi’ dirt; — and there he gangs' stoitcrin* frae 
ae side o’ the road to the tither, — and wae’s me ! aften staclierin’ quite doit- 
ed iutil the ditch,— -nob and then emittin* a sort o’ short snoke o* a sneevil 
frae his vinniii* nose, — fnv to bark noo has lang been beyont his abeelities, 
pujr tellow' ! let him try’t as he may, — though auce he conUl hark, walkin’ 
about the house a’ iiicht on the watch for tramperH Ntravagin’ through tlu* 
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kintra at untimeaufl bours^ after oae gude,— aye. could ance bark, 0*Broiite» 
like your Terra sell; and neTer, ohi nerer be hit doom yburai A rueful 
apectacloy Mr North, to them that kent him lahen he waa wlee, aad aaeuch 
to break ouy Cbriatian heart that kens boo be used to lie during the even- 
ings on die hearth " beside the ingle blinkin* bonnily^ in the midst o* 
the sma household, hearkenin' and unnerstaunin’ a’ that was said,— and 
boo he used, God pity him, as regular as clock-work, to loup up upon ^e 
coverlet on the wide chest-bed, and fa* into a watclifu* sleep at the balms's 
feet! 

MR JAMES BALLANTYNE (much affected.) 

** And from mine eyelids wipe the tears 
That sacred pity bath engender*d.” 

SHEPIIEKU. 

A* the parish wi* pitchforks are at his heels. In the haunted glimmer o* 
his blindness, the puir possessed colley misses the brig, and the rlnnin* 
stream seems to his red een a pool o’ blade. He daurna — he canna — lowp 
in to sootn for his life — for the Hydrophobia is stronger than his dim dread 
o* bis fellow-creturs, and shiverin’, and shudderin’, and yoV^lin’, as if he 
had fa’n intil a bonfire or a biler o’ bilin’ water, he cowps owre, sticket and 
shotten wi’ a h under prongs and a thoosan bullotb, in convulsions o’ the 
dead-thrawB. A’ the while women and weans are seen toshin’ their arms, 
and heard shriekin’, frae hill-taps, and wundows o* houses wi* steeket doors, 
and the boughs o* trees — till Luath lies still at last, covered wi* a rickle o* 
cruel Btanes, only a bit o’ his skin here and there seen through, — and then, 
to be sure, theie is a wailin’ o’ weans, baith callants and lassies, to tliink 
that colley should hae been killed, wlia used to gang wi’ tiiem to the veiTa 
kirk on the Sabbaths, and, till God had allowed him till gang mad, had never 
offered tp bite ony body but neerdowecls, a’ bis born da>s i Grown-up folk 
aio a’ fbired to bury him— but — I’m telliu’ a true story ^wee Jamie and his 
feres, in their grief, ware na sae couardly, and placing the dead body on a 
haun-Wrow, they muved awa’ wi’t in funeral procession — heaven bless 
tliem— «nd baein’ howkit a hole, buried their beloved Liiatli aneath a green 
brae, and laid a fiat stane on him frae the channel o’ the Yarrow, just as if 
he bad been a Christian intenred in a kirkyard ! 

AILLUO>. 

Now, Jamie, yourself in hydrophobia. 

bllEPHCRD. 

Na. I slianna — for nae ither reason— just because— wi’ tbat girnin’ gab 
—you asked mo— Moolyoii. You’ve nae bixEiness till be impident. In a* 
Mr North’s banter — even wlien at the waurst — ^there’s sic a visible and 
audible specrit o’ amfty and respeck, tbat 1 can thole amaist ony nonsense 
frae him— though my face, at chance times, wull grow a wee red — at least 
a wee het ; but^oo daur ye preshume to ima^ne that I will thole a thim- 
mlefu* o’ impertinence frae tlie likes o’ you, wha, I aften think, are sairly 
out o’ your ain place in a Noctes, and would be seen to far mair advanta^ 
in your naturd sphere, your ain provision-warehouse, ye hardy body, in the 
I^wnmarket ? As Joe says, ** Tak your change out o’ tbat !” 

M ULLiON (aside to his next<lhair neighbour,) 

He’s gettin* fou. 

SHEPHERD. 

, What’s that your sayin’, sir? nanc o’ your whusperin’ ! The man tbat 
wbuspers in company should be smothered— pitten intil a tearchest, and 
sent off to Doctor Knox. The midst disgustfwest trick about a whusperer 
is, that a’ the while he’s whusperin* intil anither’s ear somethii^ abelit 
you, the coof, though cunnin’ and crafty aaeuch for orotnar, foripta tJiat 
ye may be observing his mean motions, and senselessly keebii peekin’ up 
at you. pvery noo aad then, wi’ the odious tail o’ his ee^ jogra’ Wi* his 
loathsome elbow him he’s forcin’ to commit a breach o’ guAiMsauiei^ in 
listenin’ for ae single instant to his sickenin’ insiniatioas— tinhe Is recalled 
to a sense o’ the ackwardness o’ his situation, and Ibe eiiomU)r o’ his sin, 
by a jug o’ water just die Ule, sent wi’ a basl^ intil his And a blat- 
VOb. JOLVllh NO. chtx, 
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ter fi^n* the wa’ ahiut and deevU tak him but lie w ou*d hae been 
cheap o*^ bad ho been brained I Faitb^rm rather milled— come, my 
deif iMta— for you arc aye the genileman— by aome pleesant observation 
—as Miltonj I think, says, or Mnae^yng like it— for I hate a correeb quota- 
tion— 

** Smooth the down o* my ravin* darkness till it smile.’* 

DELTA. 

Let me feel your pulse, my dear sir. 

(Delta taAey out His gold aiop^watch^ a keepsake from Christopher 
—a memorial of friendship — and mark of gratitude to him, the 
Pain^eliever— presented to the Poet hg North at the termina- 
tion of a Jit of gout in the stomachy uhichy hut for Mr Moir, 
had certainly proved fatal,) 

A hundred and ten— a hijmdred — ninety — eighty — Beventy-fi\e — sixty-eight 
— Now— you will do— my dear James. The circulation is restored to its 
former currency. 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith— Fm glad to hear’t For Peel’s Bill has been the riiiti o’ the kiutra. 
1 kenna what wouM hae become o’ Scotland had the government extended 
till it the expiration o’ the sma’ notes. 

NORTH. 

My dearest Delta, it has long delighted mo to see you and our friend 
there, whom we have christened by me somewhat heathenish name of the 
Modem Pythagorean— strewing the paths, and adorning the pursuits, of your 
profession — in the olden time often so strewed and adorned — witness Garth, 
Armstrong, Arbuthuot, Akenside, Glvn, and many. other men of poetical 
powers, or otherwise fine genius — ^with the flowers of literature. 

DELTA. 

I haie long since dismissed from my mind, my dear sir, any misgivings on 
tlia(t subject Your judgment, and that of other enlightened men, hn\ e con- 
firmed my own, that such occasional relaxation, as the study of elegant lite- 
rature affoids, from the not unseiere and rarely intermitting labours of a 
profession, of which I conscientiously endeavour to dischaige the duties, 
to the best of my skill and knowledge, so far from either incapacitating or 
dnincliningmy mind for such labours and such duties, does greatly strengUien 
both its moral and intellectual energies; and 1 am happy — beaien forefond 
I should say I were proud— to beliei e that in my own circle tliose occbp 
sional relaxations, so far from being disapproved, or their fruits despised. 
Have been thought to add to the respectability of iny character. My name 
in literature 1 know is humble — ^but such as my reputation is, I am satisfied 
iHth it. My ambition lies elsewhere — it is in my profession. 

NORIH. 

Your name in literature is not humble— It is high ; and all w'ho have 
hendift to know, and hearts to feel, what true poetrjr is, acknowledge Mr 
Mott to be A {>oet. It is a delightful thought to me, sir, to tiiink, that yout 
fine nntlve genius ofifered almost its first fruits to the Work which 1 occA- 
sldnAlly ov&look, and in which 1 now take an almost fatherly interest. It 
is now enriche^ with nlany gems of yoiir ripened and matured imagina- 
tion— and no Number can ever be unworthy of the name of Maga that is 
graced with the aignature of Delta. 

SHEPHERD. 

TheTrlanfi||tf Bard— though Ihoup the nicht, that "round asaneep he’ll 
gang toddltanPbe.’* 

^ NORTH. 

Heavefts ! can any studies be idle in a physician— in a medical man — that 
inevitably lead to' detation of spirit, breaking into it tenderness and hu- 
manity ? Will he be a less thot^tful visita^ at tlie sick or dying bed, who 
from such studies hah gatherM fiiowledge of all the beatings of ihji human 
he^, and all the workmgs of ih4 hiutian imagination, at ihich tlmeli so wild 
and so ^wilderlng, aye, often eyeh*b©yond the range of poetiy, fh thdse de- 
IHious dreams? ° ^ ^ ^ 
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That’s a truth. In the ancient warld^ was na there but 00 God for pjoetry, 
music^ and medishin ? and the ancients^ tak pia word for’t, saw fai* intill the 
mysterious connexions o* things in natur. Owre mony folk noo-a-days, for- 
gets that the alliance atween sowle and body’s strickerr^though no unlike it 
—than that atween church and state. Let doctors learn a’ they can[ o’ baith 
— and hoo tliey are to do that without leeteraturey philoBophy». and poetry, 
as weel’s anatomy and mere medishin, surpasses my comprehe^un. Some 
doctors practeeze by a sort o* natural rumblegumshun, withppt pjnr know- 
ledge either o’ leeterature or ony tiling else ; and that accoonts for some 
itherwise unaccoontable kirkyards. 

NORTH. 

No persons of the slightest sense will for a moment suffer themselves to 
be misled into such a gross delusion. Your mere professional man— in the 
narrowest sense of thatTnucli-misusod word— is a man utterly destitute of 
all knowledge that will not go into a ^ill-box. He is, in truth, little better 
than a practitioner on the purses of his patients. But such practitioners it 
is, and such patients, who would revile all literature as worse than idle or 
useless — as pernicious — in a follower of Galen, Hippocrates, or Esculapius. 
Are they, pray, the follow^ers of these immortals ? Much in the same way 
as a dung-cart drawn by a single horse, which might probably perform the 
distonce from London to Ediifourgh in a month, may bo said to follow bis 
Majesty’s most gracious mail-coach, which now does it in about forty 
hours. 

SHKPllERTl. 

Mr Blackwood, allow me to say, that I defy a’ Scotland to hac produced 
another chairman as glide’s yoursel*. You’ve lett’n the current o’ conver- 
sation wind avva’ intil a thoosan channels, without ostentatiously direckin’t 
— you hae hail a pleasant and polite word to say to every body about ye— 
your wits hac never for ae meenint gane a wool-gatherin’ out o’ Uie Saloon 
—you hae been ready wi’ your^ smile, your lauch, and your guffaw— and 
instead o’ wushiii’ to shew aff yoursell, hae been desirous to bring outithers, 
no doQtin’ that a’ the kimpany would feel that you was in your delicht 
doin’ your duty, and to say naetliin’ about the gled’s ee and tlie deacon’s 
haiin wi’ which ye aye took care to push roun’ the bottles. I’m sair mistaei^ 
if 1 hinna drawn the pictur, wi’ a fewbauld strokes, o’ the best o* a’ possible 
landlords. 

OMNES. 

True — true— true — true— true— true ! 

NR BULLER. {Rising and turning to MR north, and then to MR Blackwood.) 

Mi; North — Gentlemen, 

1 rise to propose, with all the honours, the health of our worthy host, 
William Blackwood. — {Immense cheers,)^l\ey sir, it was— I know it from 
YOUR8BLP — that originally prmected The Magazine. It wjos planted— it 
grew-«-«nd nations now are sheltered under its shade. — ( thunder,) — Let 
me call him — for lliere is magic in the name — Old Ebony. — {A sound as, of 
the There was a time when all the bulls of Bashan— and some Stots 
— routra agmnst .him — {laughter) — ^but he took tliem by the horns, or by 
tlie tail, and Hung them down the Nor-Loch into the slaiighter-houBe,-^ 
{Loudgt^awe — especially from the Shepherd,) — There was a time when he 
was deserted — say rather, disavowed — insane desertion and infatuated dis- 
avowal f — ^by'Bome to whom be had never deigned to extend the himour pf 
his patronage— 

^ The weak — ^the vain — the vacillating Goodf* 

They imapned that they were rowing in the same boatr--^ailof.ifo0 
nay, some of them you have told inersir, would fain^ have taknu. Imlm. 
They were but passengers, and some of them had forgotten fo my for weir 
berms— that was a trine ; but when they became seaH^i^ and fore 
wb^y, onr boat threw the live luinl^T overboard— to sinlc er such 

of them as had not provided themselves with corg-jadfets went to the 
bottom.— ( app/aurc.)— Then prophets arose. The old men saw 
visions, and the Seven Young Men orcamt dieams,— (ilfficA laughter,)^ 
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^Blackwood would be ruined!**' Of«Ue glorioui aucce8B-*Si monuhbmtuai 
nmuiRis, circuuspiceI .*• 

( Tie Nodes tise^and the Lustre irpubUs* 
Their rising alt ai once was as the sound 
Of thunder heard remoteJ**) 

* ContributorB ! he unites in himself two — shall I say — three charactei's^ 
such as were never before unite/d in one man— - proprietor— publisher 
— shall I add — North--(-^orM smiles — blushes^ and covers his face with his 
hands)^EDlTOR of BLACKWOOD*S MAGAZINE I Sir, Gentle, 
men— far be it from me to seek initiation into the greater— the higher mys- 
teries of the management of MAG A. It has ever been my sacred belief— 
and I declare it now — ^that that divine Spirit manages Herself ; — {tremendous 
applause) — ^but William Blackwood’s own hands— 1 seek to know no more 
—and to luiye done that is of itself sufficient for his fame— dug the grotto 
out of the living rock, in wdiich Christopher Nortli, like another Numa, re- 
ceives the visits of his Egerio. — ( 2'he Saloon shakes to its fotmdation.) — But 
—as my glorious friend Words wortli says on a similar occasion, let us 
** Descend from these imaginative heights,” 
and speak in a business-like way of this business-like world. The circu- 
lation of THE MAGAZINE is — liow niucli owiiig to Mr Blackwood’s talents 
and integi'ity I need not say — ^greater than that of all tlic otlier Magazines 
in Britain united.— (^ear, hear /)— In a mercantile light, this is much — in a 
philantliropical light— every thing. 

" Our dream by ni^t, our prayer by day,” 
is the happiness of our species — 

** To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 

And read our history in a nations eyes.”— 

Alas! ours is a smiling land no more ! 

“ Scotland, your auld respected mither,” 
is now too truly in the situation in which Burns, in his pleasant fancies, 
amused himself witli imagining her — ^whileythese words — that to our ears 
once went merry as a marriage-bell” — “ merry England !” sound like tho 
tolling at a funeral. But while there is life there is hope. While Maga, who 
indeed is tlie Majesty of the People, flourishes in high estate, there need 
be no fears for the Crown. Of the late Demise I may not now speak— 

” Some naturid tears we shed, 

But wiped tliem soon.” 

Had our counsel been taken — and it was accordant with all tlie noblest 
thoughts and feelings of his noble heart— George the Fourth would have 
gone down to the tomb, and lived in history through all ^es, the greatest 
of all Kings. But evil counsellors w'earied out the ear of age and disease 
into one fatal measure, that at its close clouded the lustre of a glorious raign. 
-^{Silent expression of deep sympathy with the speaker.) — Sir — (jientleiuen — 
1 say no more. 1 am proud of being an Englishman ; but m'eater pride in 
nothing honourable tliat ever has been my lot in life, Lave 1 ever fmt, than 
the prme I feel now, in being one of tbe contributors to the Work which is 
the glory of Scotland. 1 had the satisfaction, sir, of becoming, by a liappy 
accident, a friend of Mr Blackwood, before I became yours ; to liim 1 ow^ed 
the happiness of an introduction to Christopher North ; and having spent 
one intellectual evening In the domestic circle at Newington with the Piso 
of Edina— found myself on the next, with no little trepidation 
in my delijmt, I assure you, sir, in tbe Lodge, with the gi'eat Moderh PhHo- 
sopber of 3ie Porcli— cheering^) 1 reel deeply, gentlemen, bow few 
and insignificant have been my contributions— (no, no, no >— to Maga. But 
as 1 never presumptuously pestered her witli my ^dresses, so, thank God, 
never have they been rejected— (fiiiHf cheers) a passionate, but a reverent, 
suitor hai e I ever been,— ^ 

I wear ha: colours in my cap, 

Her picture in my heart; 

And he that bends not to her eye, 

Shall rue it to his smart. — {Loud theers.) 
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And now, rfr, I sit down, or rftther continue to stand xxp^iaughter ^ — while 
I propose, wid) all the honours, imd long may he flourish — The healtli of 
William Blackwood earthquc^.) 

suEPiiERD (in a low kind voice,) 

Dlnna fent, sir, dinna fent — tak a drap o* Glenlevit^you maunua fent, 
sir-*DeUa, and Pythagoras, tell him no to fent. 

MR BLACKWOOD in the midst of profound silence^ under 

manifest emotion,) 

This moment — this moment^l beg your pardon, Mr Nortli — Gentlemen 
—my dear Mr Buller — (Umd cheers of encouragement) — ^this moment com- 
pensates a thousand times — it is indeed an ** over-payment of delight*'— 
all the toils, anxieties, terrors, agonies, of years — (expressions of the warm* 
est sympathy,) Nuble, generous, glorious Contributors all ! and you, my ve- 
nerated friend — (bowing^ with much feeling^ to Mr North, who returns the sa-- 
lutation with infinite suavity) — who, 

** Like a reappearing star. 

Like a glory from alar. 

First did liead the flock of war*’— 

( Tremendmis cheers — during which North sinks gradually down till his 
face is hidden on the tabled 

Forgive, I beseech you, this my feeble expression of everlasting gratitude. 
Deserted ? no, never ! True, that in our first campaign — and it was one of 
long endurance — I was encircled by enemies, — by enemies who thirsted to 
destroy what was far dearer to me than life — yes, to murder my character. 
But all their poisoned arrows either fell short — or rebounded, blunt and 
pointless, from a breast mailed in conscious integrity ; — (loud cAeer/i)— and 
then indeed 1 felt that thrice is he armed who has his quarrel just.”— 
•( Ctieers, especially f rom Mr James Ballantyne.) — Gentlemen, I bore the brunt 
of the battle — did I not? — unflinchingly — and escaped without a wound, Scot- 
free.— (L a — I am almost ashamed to say, that — ^veteran as 1 am— I have 

not a single scar to shew for it— and am as sound in body and in limb— in 
soul, body, and estate — (loud cheers) — as if 1 had never stood any fire more for- 
midable than from the Seven Young Men’^op-guns. — (Immense laughter,)^ 
I am now — by your faithful adherence to Tne Cause in the “ worst of times” 
— independent of all my enemies. But suffer me to correct myself — they 
have ceased to exist. The few among them who, though deluded, were sin- 
cere intheir hostility — in their enmity to me and The Magazine,— have either 
become friends of us both, or exhibit, like the Scotsman, in the general 
bearing of their opposition, the spirit of open and honourable antagonists. 
In the same spirit shall they be opposed by Maga, the Fair and Fearless 
— if with them there must be W'ar;— but has. she not proclaimed to the 
whole world, with a voice like a silver trumpet, that she is a lover of peace ? 
—(Loud cries of She has! she has! Queen of the The storm has 

long been over — tlie sea is now smooth — that is as smooth as the sea ever 
ought to (cheers) — and lo ! Maga 

** Is like a ship on some bright day. 

In sunshine sailing far away, 

Some noble ship that hath the plain 
Of ocean for her own domain !” 

Mutineers there could be none in our crew. Not a single man bas been 
pressed into the service — [cheers) — and if a couple of tailors— ashamed 
of their sex — did once contrive to smuggle themselves on board, in the dis- 
guise of bumboat- women — [roars of /otiiifAfer)— why, surely it was more 
humane to send them ashore, to the tune of the Rogue's March, without that 
shameful exposure which must have attended the rigging of tlie'm out in 
breeches of their own handiwork — (continued roars of idiighter) — with pay- 
ment for past services — ^which were confined, 1 believe, to a vain attempt or 
two at removal of some stinking water-casks from the hold— (cousin ue// latigh^ 
fer)— payment, gentlemen, which, however ungratefully since complained of 
as penurious, was more than sufficient to have procured the quarter of a man 
and a fraction one meal arday at least for a week, of nutritious parsnips. — 
(Fsu/y.)— And thus was the good ship Maga saved the disgrace ot seeing the 
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poor miseraUe wretchpR, convicted of continual cabbaging, danglinjr at 
her yard-arm.— Gentlemen, once more, and forevermore, ibeg 
you will accept these feeble expresdona of my boundleea gratitude. Gm 
bless you all l 

(Mr Bka( kwood 9it9 down in tho hog of the Shephlrd, and all for eome 
minutett is glorious confusion and uproar — waving of handkerchiefs^ 
smashing of glasses — and shivering of chairs — till the Saloon seems to 
reel like the cabin of a ship in a squall. At lengthy order being restored^ 
Bruiny alias the Broonie, releases the Bailie from his embrace^ and stands 
to his feet) 

SHEPHERD. 

North, I volunteer a sang. A’ the warld ’ll no prevent me frae singin* a 
sang. 1 kenna what It ’ll be ; but I tak this verra Saloon for a soobject-^ 
These verra premises— >Maua at No. 45. 

OMVES. 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrali! — Hurrah, hurrali, hurrah I— Hurrah, hurrah, 
hurrdi! 


MAGA at no. 4J. 

Forty-five, Forty*-five, 

For a blessing belyve, 

1 have set up my rest under you. 

For aye, through this land. 

With blood and with brand. 

Thy name was engraven till now. 

Forty-fire, 

Thy name was engraven till now. 

The first time, I trow. 

That I e’er heard of you. 

It was long ere a Maga was bom. 

When the Border all rang 
With war’s terrible clang, 

And the bugle at evening and mom. 
Forty-five, &c. 

And though then Ancrum Moor 
Ran red with the gore 
Of tlie Southron’s inveterate host ; 

Yet war, waste, and death. 

In vengeance and wrath. 

Went on to our land’s bitter cost, 

Forty-five, &c. 

The next time 1 heard 
Of thy baleful award 
To my country — How grievous the while. 
When thousands of Scots 
Cut each other’s throats. 

Under Baillie, Montrose, and Argyle, 
Forty-five, &c. 

Then in feud and in fiame. 

With Prince Charles you came. 

Who like lightning the land overran ; 

How fraught with despair. 

To the brave and the fair. 

To the Prince, each bold Chief, and hia clatb 
Forty-five, Abo. 

Brave PrinCe, o’er thy um^ 

Boyal Mim must mourn. 

As the last of Her old Stuart name ; 
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And to keep fteliire, 

Under the Fortf-fire^ 

My coiintry’B free standard shall flam^ 

Royal race^ 4te. 

I have heard of thy number. 

Mid bother and cumber, 

On the hill of old Ludgate confest; 

But our rights to revive 
Under this Forty-five, 

Undaunted 1 set up my rest, 

Forty-five, &c. 

And each statesman shall know it, 

Each critic and poet, 

And guess from the days that are gone. 

That at Forty-five, 

While Maga’s alive. 

Respect of their persons is none. 

Forty-five, &c. 

If in honour they fail, 

She will ring such a peal 
Of reproach, tliat the world shall wonder, 

And tremble and shrive. 

When New Forty-five 
Breaks out in her volleys of thunder, 

Kit North, &c. 

For she’s firm as the Bass, 

And her brow is of brass. 

And her rapier of flame is the pen ; 

Yet more influence has she 
O’er the land and the sea, 

Than an hundred and ten thousand men, 

Forty-five, 

Than an hundred and ten thousand men. 

Then hail my new dwelling. 

All others exceliing. 

Thou throne of the bold and the free : 

And here 1 proclaim. 

In Old Christopher’s name, 

That my friends shml be welcome in thee, 

Forty-five; 

All my friends shall be welcome in thee. 

[Enthusiastic chuckling and crjunng* 

ME BLACKWOOD. 

The Shepherd — with all the honours. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

Stop. I’ll drink that toast — standin’ on my head. Mr North, we’ve baltii 
o’ us dune that trick in our youth — and mony a queer ane beside-^lbaeiia 
we ? (North bows,) Do tak the time frae me, sirs. 

[Mr Robert Howie reverses the common order qf natur$^-and ni 
special request^ Mr Seward piaces a brimming bumper on etu^ qf 
his soles, which stand there so steadily, that not a drop is Spilt. The 
Hero of the Meams raises his " hip^^ip — hip**-^Uce a Stentgr^-Hind 
the statue of George Buchanan tremolee en ite pe^tal. 
shepherd (rising.) 

I canua speak on my legs-^ single grabi. A’ my ideae, the moment 1 
get up, flee out o’ my head, like dops frae adoocot If a sentenee faappene 
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to get about two lines lang, Fm as entirely bewildered as if I were in the 
Cretan Labarenth, — and as sune*8 1 fin* niysel’ enclosed in ony thing like a 
parenthesis, I gie mysePup for lost. — {Cheers and laughter.) — Fm naething 
AFE THE scLATK. — {Here, during a pause in the ShephcrfT s mututy, Mr North 
explains to Messrs Duller and Seward, the Bard's uniform practice of 
poetising on a slate, from which he transfers his inspiration to paper, in a fine 
Roman hand.) — Let me recover the threed o’ my discoorse. Whare was 
1 ? Ou aye. 1 had written, sirs, twa sangs for this gran’ occasion — but wee 
Jamie, God bless him, wushin* to amuse liimsel’ wi’ makin* a pictiir o’ the 
Bonassus, wiped them awa yesterday forenoon into everlasting oblivion 
wi* the cuff o’ his jacket.— (MiicA /^wicw/a/ion.)— But, Mr North, and Mr 
Blackwood, and gentlemen all, some thochts and feelings there arc which 
1 commit not to ony ither tablet but that o’, I trust, an honest heart,— 
{shouts and peats ^ — and, among these, 1 can solemnly say, if not first and 
ioremost, (for I hae a wife and family,) yet, 1 declare to heeven, in the 
van, are them o’ gratitude, affection, and respect for the stanch frecns by 
whom 1 am now proud to see mysel’ surrounded, and whn hae lang been 
the cherm and the glory o’ my life. — ( The most affectionate applause from 
eye, voice, and /lant/.^^Mawga’s a queer deevil, — {much laughter,) a set 
o* queer deevils she has got to deal wi’. — Preserve me, if Mr Hooie ’s 
no stanniu’ on his head yet — like ane o’ the Antipodes! — (Mr Seward 
dexterously removes the bumpers from Mr Howie’s soles — the hero ofthe Mearns 
springs to his feet — empties them Ipoth to the Shepherd’s health — and resumes 
his seat with his usual gravity.) 1 diniia scruple to say that She’s lang been 
as muckle obleeged to me — as ever 1 wan to Her — and that’s nae little ; and 
1 hae formed a very erroneous estimat o’ Her heart, if She tvou’d na be as 
sdir pitten oot o* Her way by my death, as I woii’d be by Hers. — {Solemn 
But why, indeed, speak o’ deein’— if it bena, as Mr Wudsworth 
profoundly indites, 

That pleasant tboelits 
Bring sad tbochts to tbe mind,” 

I ken weel— and sae does She — something tells it till me — here I ken— 
{hying one hand on his forehead and the other on his Acor/)— that we are baitii 
lAiAioRTAL. (" Far flash the red artillery J*) I was a puir shepherd twa 
score years ^o,— and Fm a puir shepherd yet,— but, to use the langage 
o’ a bit herd lassie that I ance lieard singiti’ to hersel’ a fragment o’ some 
auld sang that had a’ faded aw'a but thae twa simple lines, 1 may say that 
Natur 

** Did gie to me her music pipes. 

And the sweet trumpin’ strains,” 

and aften hae I felt, sirs, and may feel it again, that come what micht o* 
sorrow or sufferin’, I never wad be an object o’ peety either to mvsel* or 
ithers, sae lang as nature continued to me the gift o’ genie, and enabled me, 
at mine ain wull, to awauken a voice o’ music within the regions o’ mine 
ain heart and mine ain imagination, that made the ears o* my sowl deaf to 
the loudest storms o’ fate and fortune. 

[Shepherd sits down amidst cries from all sides of “ Beautiful f 
“ Glorious^” ** Most true.** God bless you, James — bless the Shep- 
herd — The Ettrick Shepherd / or ever!) 

shepherd. 

Bless us, whare’s Mr Shooard ? Wbare’s Mr Sliooard ? If he’s ganc at sic 
an early hour, the lift’ll fa’ and smother the laverocks. Wull naebody tell 
me whare’s Mr Shooard ? He maun hae been a ghaist to hae melted away 
through thae thick wa’s. — O’Bronte, gang intil the Sanctum, and see for Mr 
Shooard. 

[O’Bronte trots away into the Sanctum, and returns, hading Mb 
Seward by the shirts. 

MR SEWARD. 

1 oi^ht to make many apologies, Mr Blackwood, for what must have 
seemed an unnecessarily long absence — ^but Ifelt myself Inspired by Apollo 
•«*-siigmy indeed— but rath^ more so than hy Btecchus, or even Mercu- 
ry; and having jotted down a few lines, perhaps ! may he permitted to 
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chant them^-to an old well-known air, which Mister Manager Murray 
sings to a miracle. Would that to my own voice — ^not so much amins, 1 be- 
lieve — 1 could add but a tithe of that admirable fellow’s taste and feeling I 

Allt BLACKWOOO. 

We shall be delighted to hear you, sir. 

AfR SKWAUD 

A C HANT. 

To the Tune The Old Courtier and the New.'* 

How happy is the state that the old man doth possess, 

Whom fortune, fame, and friendship, ‘have all combined to bless, > 
And whom the daughters of our land delight to caress. 

So that he liolds his head above his brethren of the press. 

Like a fine old stately Caentleinan 
Of the good olden time. 

Who, daring to be honest in the most degen’rate days. 

The crowd of renegades around indignantly surveys. 

And dealing out in truth severe his censure and his praise. 

As yet has never come to see the error of his ways. 

Like an obstinate old Gentleman 
Of the good olden time. 

Who though he oft is c{uite as gi-ave as well befits his age. 

At other times he scruples not to lay aside the sage ; 

And Wit in all her thousand moods then sparkles in his page. 

So that the hearts of old and young he thereby doth engage, 

Like a versatile old Gentleman 
Of the good olden time. 

Wliose manners are so bland, and whose smile it is so sweet— 

Yet as tough a customer as any man need meet — 

Wliose bearing doth so well become the cavalier complete, 

W'ho ne’er abused a victory, nor ever feai-’d defeat, 

liike a gallant brave old Gentleman 
Of the good olden time. 

God bless the good old Gentleman, and send him long to reign 
Over the empire which he rules, and ne’er has ruled in vain ; 

And peace to all the ghosts of those his grey goose quill has slain. 

And chiefly to the Cockney-crew whom he’s put out of pain. 

Like a good humane old Gentleman 
Of the good olden time. 

NORTH (rifting amidftt the subsiding applauftc.) 

Gentlemen, 1 propose in one sentence — with all the honours — tlie health 
of Thomas De Quincey— a person of the highest Intellectual and Imagi- 
native Powers — a Metaphysician, a Logician, and a Political Economist of 
the First Order — a profound and comprehensive Scholar — a perfect Gteu- 
tleman— aud one of the best of Men. 

[The Enolisii Opium-EatiiR’s health its drunk with predigioue msdsp* 
inatim; buty after a hit g pause, Mr Dk Quinci&y etifl rmaine r^td 
to his scat. 

SHEPHERD (aside to the company.) 

He seems perfectly stunned. Mv dear sir, is it ane o* the idiosyncrasies 
o' your constitution— (that lang-nebbed word 1 committed te memory the 
uudit frae the recitation o’ the Modem Pythagorean) — ^to get ill at tbunuer ? 
Whisht, weans— he’s flstlin* on his seat— as idibot to rise. iWhislit— I hae 
lang desired to hear die Opium-Eater mak a speech. be 

grim’ Logic, elegant Rhetoric, and soun’ Feelosophy! Wldtht, ^eeans-* 
whisht! 
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ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

On this occasion, dear Sir Christopher— oldelBt,juBte6t, most brill iant of 
friends l^let me unbosom to jou my griefs. You know my position — an 
Englishman — domiciliated often in Scotland— always there in heai'tand affec- 
tion. You 1 need not instruct that among Scotchmen (or, as fhr some unfa- 
thomable reason, they choose to bo called, Scotsmen) are inyeai-liest, dearest, 
and most honoured friends. Many of my countrymen adopU as blindly 
as tliey do their religious faith, a reverence for Scotland : and it is well if a 
just sentiment bo held, on whatsoever footing. But still a reasonable ser- 
vice” is better : and my veneration for tlie Scottish land rests, as you know. 
Sir Christopher, on personal knowledge. Judge, therefore, of the pain 1 
suffer in knowing, and being continually reminded, that amongst the majority 
even of well-educated Scotchmen resident in Scotland^ the most humilia- 
ting (I will say — the most injurious) notions are current about us English. 
By the great body of tlie English, this is not so much as suspected. Run- 
ning rapidly over Scotland in the summer and autunin as tourists, or as 
sportsmen, they see little of the population but those who are their inferiors 
and dependants ; and at the halt-dozen of dinner parties, which their Edin- 
burgh introductions open to them, hospitality and politeness, of course, 
seal up the lips of the Scotch on that particular topic. Hence the ignorance 
of the Englisn ; and perhaps never before in this world u as there such a 
body of hostile feeling so little known to its objects. The Scotch, resident 
in England, do not generally partake in those feelings ; at least those of 
birth and station do not. But in Scotland, I believe that a feeling towards 
the English which may be called even malignity, a disposition to disparage 
them, and certain obstinate prejudices about their characteristic qualities, 
are, in some degree, universal. 1 readily giant that, regularly as you ascend 
in society, this state of feeling declines. In the low er classes, w^ho know the 
English by little more than report, it exists rancorously. In the very high- 
est, except as a feeling occasionally assumed for purposes of political in- 
fluence, perhaps not at all. The peerage every wdiere is of no country : 


— ** rarus cniin sensus communis in ilia 
For tuna.” 

rarely are civic sympathies to be found in that rank. You Zt/ioir, Sir 
Christopher, real scholar as you are, that 1 here translate truly. But in the 
next class to thaty the enlightened and accomplished society of Edinburgh 
— Advocates, &c., — you wdll meet with it in some strength. The main dis- 
tinctions here are, that in some it is a quiescent feeling, in others, power- 
fully active. And I need not say that, in this class, even where it is strong- 
est, a thousand accidents of private connexions, polished manners, &c. ai'ise 
to break or mitigate its expression. But it exists for all thnt^ and is running 
below w'hen you least suspect it. Here, dear Sir Kit, I think you smile— 
perhaps recalling that story of a government spy in 1795, who said — “ Ah ! 
as to Coleridge, i think little of him; he’s a chattering fellow, that says more 
in an hour man he’ll stand to in a month. That Wordsworth is the 
traitor ; for you’ll never hear him open his mouth on politics from year’s 
end to year’s end.” But stop— hear me out : I shall illustrate a little. 

The nrst point on which the Scotch undervalue the English is by compa- 
rison so much of a trifle, and moreover, is so little brought forward in the 
sort of society that it can be worth adverting to, that I shall be satisfled to 
state it, and leave it. They claim to be a superior nation physically^ In 
particular, the claim, as it respects female beauty, is made in terms so ex- 
travagant by Mr Galt, in one of his very clever novels, that for his credit I 
shall not repeat it. Superiority in the characteristic excellencies of the 
other sex, is, 1 believe, much more generally an article of the national creed. 
Like other men, I have, perhaps, an opinion in tliis matter ; but am not very 
Mnxjous to express it. Meantime, I recollect that you, Sir Christopher, not 

Carlisle wresfling with youSr ipBresence, have 
^ Cumberland and Westitfori^d ifie finest qpeci- 
mens ot the human animal, for all the qualities which belong to an athlete. 
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Upon this, as perhaps in part a courtesy, I do not Insist : 1 willingly consent 
that a Scotchman shall believe Ills nation stronger— bigger — fleeter — Ushet' 
(as we say in. Westmoreland,) than all the rest of Europe. But I mention 
it for this puipose : In a late History of the Rebellion of 1745, (a book in 
that class most amusingly written,) the English are not only so treated that 
a man must suppose the autlior to have persuaded himself that they are a 
nation of poltroons, but we are required to believe that, in the mere arttslo 
of agility, so remarkably distinguishing the ("umbrian peasantry, awe-struck* 
hopeless admiration, or some such meling, was the sentiment universally 
elicited by the Highland army. Now, upon that point at least, as it respects 
the Scotch inter se, 1 may express an opinion without offence : and 1 say 
therefore, and it is notorious, and no Scotchman who is free to speak the 
trutli ever hesitates to say so too, that excepting the Highland ffentlemen, (for 
reasons too well known,) the Celtic part of the Scottish population, in bo* 
dily powers and appearance, are greatly and noticeably below the Low# 
landers of Scotland ; as respects these last and the English, meaning the 
peasantry in botli, if 1 have an opinion, 1 iiieau to k(H?p it to myself. But* 
for the upper ranks, to talk of any prominent difference between them— is 
mere dotage. Walk up and down Prince’s Street or the Parliament House, 
1 defy any man to tell me, upon physical grounds, wliether he looks upon 
a body of Eiiglisli gentlemen or Scotch gentlemen. Yet, but a few months 
ago, ill an obscure paper in the first journal in the world, [Bowing to Sir 
Christopher North,] the writer, (obviously a Highlander,) who otherwise 
treats us poor English de haut en has, and finds out that the nation of Lord 
Bacon, Shakspeare, Milton, Newton, &c., is constitutionally incapable of 
any thing intellectual, — declares that every child in Edinburgh knows an 
Englishman at first glaiu'e by his personal appearance. The same writer, 
by the way, positively advances these two propositions; Ist, that tlie inge- 
nuity of Manchester in the useful arts, is to be ascribed to its approach, in 
point of latitude, to the Scotch HIglilaiids; And 2d1y, that English Poetry, 
except as a pretence, had no existence till the days of Lord Byron— >who 
owcahis supposed distinction of Founder, to his Highland mother;— un- 
fortunately Mrs Byron’s rank in life making it certain that she was not High- 
land (t. e. of Celtic blood) in the exclusive sense intended. 

But of this enough : nor would 1 liave noticed it at all, were it not as 
marking the strength of the feeling against us, which omits nothing ; and 
that in uiis instance there is a peculiar contradiction to the generosity of the 
English, — who, if they assume on this point an ancient superiority to the 
French, (and really upon some warrant) do not towards others, but hold 
tliemselves open to the challenges of all nations, welcome them, and give 
them the most entire fair-play. Witness the case of Molyneux the black, 
though sent over expressly by the Yankees to humble our English pride. 

Next, let me notice that aspersion under which chiefly 1 do really gi*o^ 
witli mortification and shame. The notion of English sensuality-— and in 
the most abject shape, sensuality in eating— prevails universally jn Scot- 
land, and nowhere else. Of this also, the English generally are perfectly 
unaware. 1 presume that the notion arose from the high feeding oi English 
servants, ana in former times (but not in these) of the English peasan^y. 
More especially this is true of Yorkshire, one of the counties happening 
to lie nearest to Scotland. And it must be conceded that a base notion pre- 
vails amongst the lowest English, that poor living — so honourable morally, so 
beneficial intellectually — is a disgrace. With what execrable disdain do the 
luxurious populace of a great manufacturing town look down upon the oat- 
meal of Scotland f which, observe, is no less the oatmeal of two millions in Eng- 
land.) So far 1 aomit the reproach, and grieve over it But that the gentiy 
of England, nay, that the hurgeoisie of England— if that be the thing meant-^ 
are at all more luxurious than the same ranks in Scotland^ 1 have neither 
heard nor seen any reason to believe. Civic corporations, I presume, are 
eveiTwhere luxurious. A bailie I suppose to be the likest thiitf in the 
whole world to an alderman; the difference no more tlnia (os said to 
a lady asking the distinction between a ftolldtor and an i^toniey) very 
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inuch like that between an alligator and a crocoiile. 1 shall also not readily 
believe that one great trading town differs much in this matter from an- 
other; GlasgoAVjTor example, from Manchester. The fact is, no nation is 
really distinguished in this disgraceful way, except the Frencli at present, 
and the Homans formerly. Tlie elaborate and extensive library of botli on 
gastronomy, puts that beyond doubt. Bull allow, that this hideous reproach 
K a just judgment upon the English of former ages, for their senseless scoffs 
at the Scottfsh diet. Would that it could strike the guilty, who, alas ! are 
the oidy people insensible to it I 

Next, upon our shares in the late wars : Had we English any share at all P 
T protest, that 1 never could understand how the Scotch Luwlanders, sixteen 
hundred thousand, I believe, out of twenty, settle accounts with the High- 
landers, or they again with the Irish. For never yet could 1 find, in the 
writers upon uie Catholic Question, that the army was recruited any- 
where but in Ireland ; or, indeed, the navy. On the otlicr hand, in tours 
innumerable of Scottish ])arentage, &c. &c., 1 have ascertained tiiat no 
charge was ever made, no position captured, no fortress stormed, except 
by a Highland regiment — in most cases, the very same regiment. And 
yet I hiKi, that wiiilst army and navy demanded half a million of men at 
one time, the entire body of fighting men in the Scotch Highlands are not 
above 10U,000, had all been levied; and of tliese, I liave understood that no 
more tlian 3000 ever served at one time in the British army. 

Sir Christopher, you will not suspect me of doing the very thing I com- 
plain of so bitterly in others ; no man ever threw a doubt upon the beha- 
viour of either. Highlanders or Irish. But their exclusive pretensions arc 
ridiculous in the eyes of all really brave men. Look, for example, at Colonel 
Napier's book. He knows of no suck distinctions, which would throw into 
the shade the great body of the united people, viz. Englisli and Scotch Low- 
landers. You and 1 remember a time when our Tlieatres w^ere deafened 
with bravuras about " Briiklk honour,” and ** British courage,” and ** BrU 
iWi spirit,” (this last, by the way, a dangerous experiment on our ears,) until 
cynics began to tell us that the earth was sick of our vanities, and mere shame, 
though taldng perhaps its first impulse from hatred even to our just preten- 
sions, drove us to a little modesty. Now, 1 would suggest to the proneurs 
of the Highland regiments, that the public mind is approaching to the same 
point on this case; and that a nation of gallant men are in the end almost as 
much injured in public feeling by such extravagancies for them, as if they 
came from themselves. 

* 1 might now' come upon the ground of our Universities, and the obstinate 
prejudices about them ; for instance, Mr Dugald Stewart's determination 
that Locke should be expelled from the University of Oxford, and expelled 
for his i^bilosopfay ; or Mr Playfair's yet grosser mis-statements about both 
Universities. Or 1 might undertake the same prejudice, as it applied still 
more broadly to our intellectual differences in general. But what 1 have 
said is auough as instances ; and I come now to the main point 1 had in 
view', viz. that sort of appeal which the case itself makes to the justice of the 
Scotch, when one or two points are properly cleared up. There is a notion 
prevalent, that, amongst the amiable cliaracteristics of tlie English, (for 
some I suppose tliey have,) is generosity. 1 shall n6t allow myself to build 
too much on that assumption, merely because it is a Scotch wi’iter who 
most frequently insists on it, viz. Sir Walter Scott. But ceitainly, the tem- 
per which grants fair play to an antagonist, does seem to me conspicuously 
exhibited in England. Grant lutr that benefit. Some time ago, 1 remem- 
ber reading a book by a Frenchman, describing the circumstances of a 
visit to London. Knowing, as I did, the foundation whidi there really is 
for some of those feelings towards his countrymen, which he charged upem 
us as base prejudices, and although 1 saw in many cases Uiat he mistook mere 
English reserve, or perhaps eww^mauvaise honte, for hauteur | yet, for the 
soul of me, I could not but sympathize witli a man of honour, stung to the 
very heart by the cai’icatures* and lamnoons -upon lua natioBi and make al- 
Ipwaapes ^en when a wounded spirit promised him to adopt aa^a rule of 
would, as sailors^say, “ turn to** on bebdt his injured 
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country, that he would freeze those who froze him, would bow as slightly 
Hs the groud English bowed to him, that he would answer carelessness by 
carelessness, and retort scorn for scorn. In reality, can he be himself an 
estimable man, who is willing that his country should be lightly esteemed; 
or ought a man to accept a regard offered to him as an exception to his 
countrymen ? Yet 1 must think that the Scotch have Jess weighty ground 
against us, than we against the French, not to mention that we are as much 
misrepresented in France, and meet with as much injustice as ^ey with 
us. This brings me to the point. You will say, Are not the Scotch liableto 
as deep injury from prejudice in England, and unfounded contempt, as the 
English, ill the cases you have been stating V Isay, No. Fuit Ilium. Such pre- 
judices there were ; at present they are banished to the vulgar. Time 
which now exist are all the other way. Sir Walter Scott has remariced, 
(Mai. Malaffrowthevy') that in this dav every Scotchman has his peculiar ta- 
lent, if any thing, orc/^valued in England. In fact, there is a perfect supers 
stition prevailing amongst the English in behalf of Scotch talent. But there 
ai'e certain jokes outstanding against tlie Scotch ? Doubtless ; those, for 
example, of Dr Johnson, Churchill, &c. — no jokes, I grant, with them, but in 
the general use no more than those upon the medical body, upon lawyers, 
upon husbands, as liable to frontal honours, &c., which no man is so thin- 
Nkinned as to interpret gravely. At this moment I contend, that of all the 
prejudices ever started against the Scotch, one only keeps its ground in 
good society in England, viz. — that wiiich ascribes to the Scotch, more than 
coiumoti ** discretion,*' (tliat is the term in India,) i. e. too keen a regard to 
their oivn Interest, and too close a cohesion amongst each other In foreign 
lands. 1 know not how true this may^ be ; but, as nations go, I think any 
nation well off that hears no worse ot itself. Sir Christopher, the Scotdi 
pride, noble in many points, in one is not so ; it is gloomy and ferocious. 
When an aflroiit is seen or fancied, nothing can propitiate it. Let me there- 
fore suggest one little truth, having already suggested that at this moment 
tJie old affronts are obsolete, or have descendeef to the use of vulgar low- 
bred people. The little trudi Is this : You know, and 1 know, that a consi- 
derable number of worthy men, but for which of their merits neither of us 
knows, have been kicked out of Scotland. Now these people, one and all, 
betake themselves to the press, in various characters ; in fact, three-fourths 
of the London newspaper press is in the hands of the Scotch. And these 
gentlemen it is — unnatural sons of Scotland — who chiefly stihg her with in- 
sults. Yet, coming from Loudon, they are all put down to us, generally 
speaking, innocent — English. Hence standing irritation in the public mind 
in Scotland, which, as occasions offer, is paid back on the wrong men. 

^ Now, Sir Christopher, after stating my firm determination to abscond, if 
your reply promises to be on the same scale as my speech, 1 conclude for 
the present. 

( This address is listened to with the most profound silence. At its close, 
many contributors, of all Tuitions, spring to their Jeet. 

SHEPliERD. 

Let me answ’r’t. 

BIl?LL10N. 

And me. 

TICKLER. 

And me. 

DELTA AND MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

And US. 

BULLER AND SEWARD. 

Arcades amho. 

NORTH. 

]^o— no — no ! Gentlemien, be seated. 1 insist upon H.— ( The insurrec^ 
twn is guelled .) — A very few words, my dear sir, so you need not— must 
not — abscond. First, There are many vulgar idiots in all nations— shove 
them aside— English and Scotch— and thus we get rid, in a moment, of 
much senseless insolence towards both countries. That score is wiped off 
-«-and their base guilt is held to be eqoal. Secondly, From senseless idiots 
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take ofie step up to tlie c6minouplace blockheads in each of the two na- 
tions. The Scotch commonplace blockheads sneer at the people ^ Eng- 
land for being sensual in their feeding. The English commonplace block- 
beads sneer at the people of Scotland for being starved. True or false, or 
partly true and partly false, the choj’gc, as it is made, in both cases alike, 
on imperfect knowledge, and in a bad spirit, is disgraceful to both peoples, 
and 1 think that the disgrace ia about equal. 'I'liirdly, Take another step 
up to sensible persons, and among them, 1 think, you will still find, in 
both countries alike, much prejudice and ignorance about the character of 
each other, and without particularizing them, 1 tiiink they are about equal. 
Fourthly, Ascend now into the ranks of literarjr men and philosophers — of 
higher or lower degree — -and there, 4iiethuiks, it w^ould not be diiiicult to 
prove the superior candour, aud freedom from national prejudice, on the 
part of the Scotch. Mention, niy dear friend, Uie names of ‘su(*h insolent 
calumniators of all tliat is English, among equally celebrated Seotclimeu, 
as those of Junius, Johnson, Churchill, Wilkes — irieu who have spared 
no insolent sarcasms and calumnies on our national character. I hope — 1 
believe — you cannot. Fifthly, Have not, in later times, Gifibrd, Southey, 
Coleridge, Wordsw^orth, and yoi kselp, not unfreqilently — and some of you 
bitterly— I will add foolishly— (not you, my excellent sir) — sncM.'red in and 
out of their sleeves at almost all our national literature — at its most illus- 
trious Authors ? They have. Mention the names of such men in Scotland 
t- if any such tliere be — tvho have written in the same spirit of the great 
English Autliors. 1 do not believe you can. Lastly, You, my dear sir, 
ai'e a mau of very fine pereeptious, and very delicate feelings, and of very 
courteous inamiers. You are, in the noblest sense of die term, a vei y seu- 
Bitive person. For all that — and much more — I lo^'e and admire Mr De 
Quincey. Many things, both in mind and luauiier, will occur here, in Edin- 
burgh, and in every other part of Scotland, which to you, an enlightened, 
liberal, and philosophic Englishman, must seem har&h ami grating— (!oarse, 
vulgar, and low. You do not use such words— but I use them for you : 
analjoin in your reprobation aud disgust at all such exhibitions. But 
might not such a Scotchmau as you are an Englishman be subjected in 
England to much of the same annoyance ? 1 am iiot such a man. I admit 
cheerfully that in much 1 am your inferior. But not in courtesy, 1 hope, 
not in the dealing of a gentleman. And I declare to you, upon tny ho- 
nour, that I have often been disgusted, and })erhaps irritated, by the same 
sort of undervaluing, or misrepresenting, or misconceiving, of the real cha^ 
racter of my countrymen, in England, that has justly excited your scorn, 
when you have met with it, directed against your countrymen, in Scotland. 
I have, indeed, my dear De Quincey, a thousand times. Therefore, agree- 
ing with you in most tilings, not all, that you have said so eloquently, aiient 
our national prejudices and bigotries, pardon me if 1 say, that most of it 
is equally applicable to yours, — I mean to those of your countrymen in the 
same rank of life with ourselves. And, to conclude, the whole subject, 1 
opine, is yet to be discussed — by you and me, in separate essays — articles 
for Maga ; in which there can be no doubt, that we shall utter truths most, 
salutary to our compatriots. 

.SHEPHERD. 

Wha was that speakin’ the noo ? I’m thinkiii’ I ivas a wee sleepjr — did 
oiiy o’ ye see me iioddin’ — for 1 cou’d hae sworn 1 heard the castin’ o* a 
hive o’*bee8 ! You’re a* lookin’ like aae mony statutes. 

^0ttTH (rUing with much animation.) 

Statues ! Yes, gentlemen — There is now present among us one of the 
First Sculptors in Britain. Need I mention his name ?— (Hieor, Acor* hMt /) 
— LAWHKNcii Macdonald. — (^Immense apjflausc ,) — Poetry, Painting, Sculp- 
ture— all work in tlie same world— the ideal world of the Imiagiiiation. We 
have all seen a beautiful or suWme scene reflected in water. How trans^ 
oendently suit — or how transcendently austere— then seem the lineaments 
of nature I ^ So seem they all in the redaction of tlie Fine Arts— more divine 
tiblA in their wthly originals. But, in the reliction of the Fine Arte, Na- 
tniO hemelf is— cAan^^ci— essentially e^erialiaed— and in none of them, 
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i, so' much BO as m Sculpture. Its creations all speak, it is true, to 
buman affections and sympathies ; but the highest of them to human affec- 
tions and sympathies how far elevated above Uiose of ordinary life ! Ab- 
stract Ideas, carrying with them their kindred and congenial Emotions of 
Love, Power, Grace, Majesty, and Beauty— these are embodied, imperson- 
ated in the marble — and appeal to the loftiest, purest moods of the Heason, 
the Imagination, and the Heart. In the Head of the Phidian Jove, we see 
the Nod at which Olympus trembled j in the Form of the Medicean Venus, 
we feel the Essence of Female Loveliness purified from all taint of earthly 
passion ; in the Apollo Belvidere, we behold the Godship of the Sun, as 
“ He walks th* impalpable and burning sky,” 
or, in celestial disdain, smites the monsters of this earth, without any dis^ 
turbance of his celestial majesty ; in the'Laocoon, the soul is sublimed as it 
shudders at the everlasting Image of Pai'eutal and Filial Love, dreadly and 
mysteriously dismayed, yet not utterly overcome, by the hideous horrors 
sent by an insulted and avenging divinity, against the very Priest when ini- 
iiisteriiig at the altar; in the Dying Gladiator, while the soul sickens in a 
dream 

Of pomps of guilt, and theatres of blood,” 
it yet is elevated by the gi-aiid endurance of One, now a slave — once, per- 
haps, a Barbaric king, 

Struggling with death, and conquering agony,” 

(Loud exclamations of delight.) 

Our frieiul lias studied nature in tliat School of Art whose works, dug 
out of the hidden gloom of earth, and the melancholy rubbish of fallen 
temples, have given us glorious glimpses of the divine spirit thatfioated of 
old over all the Grecian Clime. For their possession, kings and kingdoms 
have contended, and they have been included in treaties, by which peace 
was restored to a w'ar-wearied w'orld. Who lias seen our Friend's Ajax, 
and his Achilles, and feels not that our native Sculptor has a Greek soul' y— 
(Loud cheers) — that it is familiar, in sleeping and waking dreams, with 
the heroes, gods, and demi-gods of that sublime Mythology (//c«r, hear!) 
— But, among the remains of Ancient Art, wiiitdi time and the hands of worse 
destroyers liave spared to us, tliere are none, perhaps, that bear a more 
touching character, than the few, wdietlier perfect or in on 

which uie Sculptor has delighted to impress the soft grace m Youthful 
Beauty. On these our Beauty-worshipping Friend (smiles — hear — hear — 
hear f) has fed the Spirit of Beauty that abides w ithin his imagination ; and 
to what exquisite loveliuess, arrayed in the sw eet lustre of innocence 
and peace, has he moulded the pale, chaste, melancholy, and moonlight 
marble !— ( The most cordial cheers. ) 

OMNKS. 

Hip, hip, hip, hurrah ! Hip, hip, hip, hurrah ! Hip, hip, hij), hurrah ! 

MR LAWRENC E MACDONALD (rising.) 

Yes, sir, — yes, gentlemen, — 1 glory in the name of a Beauty- Worshipper. — 
(Loud cheering.) — I have studie'S tliose beautiful relics of the divine creative 
spirit of Grecian Genius to w'hich our Illustrious Friend has so eloquently 
and philosophically alluded, 

“ In thoughts that breathe, mid w'ords that burn.” 

Alas ! 

“ ’Tis Greece, but living Greexe no more !” 

Yet all is not dead, while these sundve— for in the Acts of Mind, the Forms 
of the Body are immortal, and that immortality has been conferred by her 
sculptors on the ideal beauties of Greece's divine daughters, while the feet 
of slaves and despots, blind to all beauty but tbe^ sensual, now profane 
their insensate dust.-* f //(ear, Acar, Acar.)— rXes, sir, all the high works 
of sculpture. Whether oeautiful or sub1im6^lippeal, as you have wisely 
hinted, to our insti ucted sympatlues— instructed, sir, hy study of form, 
end by tlie study of the spirit enshrouded in foi'm, which cannot be re- 
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produced m marble without science In t|ie sculptor^ or understood, or 
felt, without knowledge in the spectator,— such knowledge, sir, as can 
only be acquired by those who are familiar with Beauty, while she 
” pitches her tent before them,” as Wordsworth says, and whose “ quiet 
eye,” as the same great poet also says, " broods and sleeps on their own 
lieart.” Sir, there reigns in the works of sculpture a high intellectual 
law. The sculpture of that people, among whom alone the art was per- 
fect, bears on it, as you have so well said, the perpetual character of 
ideal beauty. We recognise in the works of the other arts, the ideal 
character ; we recognise it in the sculpture of all other nations ; and w^e 
i ccognise in all that remains to us of Greece — in her Poetry for example 
— the workings of their idealizing mind. But in their sculpture only — 
and onlj'iii theirs— is it a perpetual and overpowering character,which strikes 
in the hrst moment upon every eyp,.and holds every heart half-repelled by 
wonder mingling with its — My sole ambition in this 

life, is to gain from the feeling of beautjr the power of expressing it; and 
as Sublimity and Beauty are kindred spirits, may I dare to hope — which 1 
do as humbly as devoutly— that some of my future works, like those, sir, 
of the Forms of the Ajax and Achilles, which you, sir, have been pleased 
to admire, may not be altogether unimpressed by the cliaractcM* of tlie 
Ideal Heroic. 

(Mr Macdoxau) sits fhwn amidst great applause : and a very extraor- 
diuary reverherating echo is here discovered in the northeast angle nf 
the Saloon, 

NORTH {rises,) 

Gentlemen, fill a Tumbler-Bumper. W'e are to have a Double Number 
this mouth — iioAV for a Double Toast — John W \tson Gordon and Robert 
Gibb. — (A v'clcome to the tce/kin.) — John, my dear friend, hearken to the 
words of a friend, 

" You have but one fault — ^biit that is a thumper.” 

In an age of pretension and puffery, you arc too — modest. Yet, I love — I 
admire you— tlie more for that rare sin — not the sin, most assuredly, that in 
these days most easily besets men of merit. Perhaps, after all, gentlemen, 
our friend’s genius shines the more coiispicuouslv tiirough the only mists 
that ever approach its lustre, the thin transparent cloud of his own mild and 
gentlemanly manners. — {Loud acclamations.) — I may be no great judge, per- 
haps, of the Fine Arts; — {You are — you are-^from all quarters^) — and 1 piead 
guilty, in this instance, gentlemen, to the partialities of personal affection for 
this distinguished artist. Be it so ; yeti never, from my own experiences, have 
found that friendship for the artist eitlier blinds the judgment^ or betrays the 
feeling, of his critic. The same pure, calm, bright, deep, untroubled, and most 
unostentatious and unglaring colouring, which belongs to Mr Watson Gordon’s 
own character in domestic life, hangs over one and all of his most admira- 
ble pictures. — {Loud cheers.) — 1 dislike the epithet striking likeness ; for, in 
the vocabulary of commonplace critics, it is synonymous with staring ; but 
** cx>miiiend me” to the similitudes tliat stem serenely from tlie canvass, 
breathing momently into fresher and brighter life. Such are his portraits, 
which grow upon you, to a more and more perfect expression of individual 
character, the longer you gaze upon them, till you finally feel as if you 
heard the very voice of the original, and could almost believe tliat he was 
tliere with you in the room. But our friend’s portraits have other and 
higher merits than even these. He is a master or all the principles of his 
art. That mastery enables him to embody his fine feeling of elegance 
and grace in faces and figures, whfdi, without any impaired resemblance 


tu Tiip originals, are laeaiizea in tne erne spirit at genius, \fm the highest 
opinion of the powers of thote dMagiiulied artists, Smith, Graliaoi, and 
other!., I do not hesitate to Mjr, that we now drink to flie heatdi of tlie Best 
1 ortrait-1 aiiitcr in Scotland . — ( General acquiescence unequivocally c^ttpressedl) 
—And MOW I fall upon— ^tlenmn to hold up hht head, whfW I l»ro- 
♦iv"*!*" voice— BoatiRT Ginn !— ( Tlit enOah tMue on 

Mr Bladcwood, to seeliow traejMlaeflh eiVory d«- 
nn '**"^*" *** *'»y--»dowly. perbftps. fitf a vMlfr— atony White, 

as It seems to its possessor— but surelf as fate— into due estimation at last. 
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His character as an artist has been stamped by the choice made of him along 
with the ingenious George, brother ot the celebrated William Simpson, 
by the Directors of the prosperous Institution, Hill Street, who could 
not have selected two more eiiective masters. But 1 know the genius of 
Robert Gibb as an artist, and his worth as a man, better than all the direct- 
ors of all academies in the^world, with the Director-General — bless him — 
at their head. — {Much merriment.)— We have scaled together many a moun- 
tain-strata— his shoulder acting as another crutch ; — {laughter) — and looking 
at his exquisite sketches whic% dll a large port-folio that lies constantly on 
the sofa of my brown study, how pleasant, my dear Mr Gibb, to follow our 
own footsteps (none better, notwithstanding that unlucky sprain of your 
dexter ankle) across the fells — ^with our cheerful companions— ana re- 
live a week parsed in that mountain paradise. — {The most cordial cheers.) 

{All the powers on earth fail to force either Mr W’atson Gordon, or Mr 
GiJin to his legs. But they return thanks by an expression of counts-^ 
nance that speaks volumes — and that adds to the applause.) 

MR ROBERT 110 WIE. 

Did ye gang up to see the fecht, sir, atween Simon Byrne and Sandy 
Mackay ? 

NORTU. 

No — Bob — I could not get away. ’Twas a bad dght — and an unfortu- 
nate business — but 1 trust the luckless issue of the affair will not eventual- 
ly injure the ring. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

Tm glad to hear ye say aae, sir — for Fin told there has been an awfu* 
outcry against prize-fechtin’ in Uie papers. 

MR NORTH. 

The whole argument, Bob, lies in a iiutHhell. The English are a pugi- 
listic people. They decide their quarrels by the dst* It is the least dan- 
gerous— the least revengeful — the least rancorous mode of doing so that 
can exist among the common orders. It is manly, courageous, honest, and 
honourable — ^generally speaking— and therefore ought to be upheld by all 
men who esteem such qualities in national character. That cannot be done 
without professors of pugilism ; and professors of pugilism can establish 
their claim to that title, only by fighting publicly in a ring. The ring, then, 
is essential to the existence of pugilism, as the national mode of deciding 
and extinguishing all quarrels among the people. In the ring, out of many 
hundred fights, one occasionally proves fatal— and the fatality, when it oc- 
curs, is a subject of regret— but not of great and wide lamentation, nor 
tvorthy of a general mourning or fast. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

You speak tveel, sir, on all subjects. What mair ? 

MR NORTH. 

Prize-Fights are, notwithstanding, illegal. They cannot well be other- 
wise ; but the Law has wisely winked at them — and some of the highest 
Judges in the Laiv have rcgai’ded them with no disfavour — but in the light 
of necessary and useful pastimes even, the support of Fair Play out of the 
Ring, and an encouragement given to all manliness in the settlement of 
quanels and the satisfaction of insults. Such is the feeling of the vast 
minority of the educated classes in England. On the other hand, many* 
persons of much wortli, and fine sensibilities, are shocked by what they, 
nave been taught, or have taught themselves, to think brutal, ferocious, 
and cruel — and confining their autmtlon solely to the spectacle of Uoody 
and bruised faces and figure^ without any considei-ation of all fiiie col- 
lateral circumstances, and all the consequences, results, and effects, look 
on all such exhibitions as a disgrace to a civilized age. They are ninnies. 
Bob. But being gopd sort of people enough^ their own way, I content 
myself with merely saying that they know nothing of the character, of 
Englishmen. Some people, a^, try all things by rdiglon, PngUism will 
not stand that test— nor indeed will any kina of wariare, either private or 
public^— and if they must weep over Moulacy Hurst^ they aught to die at the 
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Imre idea of Waterloo. But thousauds and tens of thousands who brutally 
abuse Prize-Fighting, are themselves worse blackguards than ray that ever 
entered a ring. Every word they utter against the ring is a lie-rand they 
know it. No punishment is too mudi for such miscreai^ They assert 
that they can see no difierenee between the aecidental death somedmes 
befalling in the ring— in fair fightliig^aiid the cutting of a man’s throat at 
midnight in bis b^^ by a burgkrious murderer. The law, say they, hi a 
late rase, ought to tidce its course — ^and Simon 330116 ought to be hanged ! 
Tiiis is brutally wlcked^«-^d they who hold such language are not fit to live. 
Had they insults or injuries of their own to requite— how deadly would be 
their revenge? I think Simon will be acquitted. 

UR ROBERT HOWIE. 

1 wou’d like to bear the roan that wou’d ti*y to answer that — he wou’d 
soon shew himself a sumph. 

NORTH. 

It was ludicrous, Bob, to hear the national exultation — I can call it by 
no other name — with which the people of Scotland looked forward to the 
triumph of their champion at Hanslc^e. Not a doubt was entertained that 
in a lew rounds he w^ouJd smash Simon, rad then, it seems, poor Sandy 
was to have been — Champion of England ! There was a clapping of wings 
and a crowing, all over hill and dale, village, town and city, Scotland thorough ; 
not a single syllable spoken in any quarter about tbe barbarity, the brutalit3r, 
or so forth, of a battle between these Big Ones. The New^spaper Edi- 
tors and Correspondents w'^ere all up in the Stirrups ; and take up w'hat 
Scotch Journal you might, it was like reading BelFs Life in London. The 
fi^ht came off— and tbe Scottish champion was beaten off hand — was ob- 
stinate — and most unfortunately lost his life. Then w'hat a hullabaloo ? 
The abettors of, and the betters on, tbe battle, all set up a cry for blood ! 
Mackay wms hocussed ! And murdered ! And all present at the perpetra- 
tion of the horrid crime — as accessaries— richly deserved the gallow^s! 
Such is the consistency — honesty — humani^— decency — piety of the 
press-gang ! As their previous exultations. Bob, were most ludicrous, 
ivere not their subsequent execrations most loathsome ? One Glasgow 
vagabond wrote dowm all manner of lies from London to tlie respect- 
able editor of a west-country newspaper, which that editor, though a 
gentleman, 1 understand, published ; and C^orge Cooper, as honest a fel- 
low as lives, against w'hose character that scoundrel scrub of a scribe 
scrawled the most infamous and self-refuted falsehoods, since he scorns to 
prosecute the. scamp, will, 1 hope, break a few of his bones, Tsbould the base 
sinner ever have the hardiliood to avow himself the writer of those unprin- 
cipled calumnies. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

ril do that mysell, sir, he may draend on’t,gif ever he happens to watter 
his hack at Robert Young’s o’ the Meams’ Kirk. 

NORTH. 

Poor Mackay’s mother was w^ell used among the Fancy in London, and 
made a very pretty penny, one way and another, by her trip ; and I am glad 
to hear the old w'oraan is as gay as a lark. No ruffian of the ring, as the 
above blackguard bad the insolence to call such men as Crib, Spring, and 
Tom Belcher, w'hose quarter-boots he is unworthy to wipe, used Madam 
Turnpenny so ill as he did himself; for he made her a mare to hang libeto 
on, on ns generous and just, as brave and humane a jgentleman as w in all 
Scotland — C'aptain Barclay — ^who backed Sandy at bis own eagm* request, 
out of pure compassion, for some tw^enty-five pounds, merely to hup to 
make up the stakes — and who had none but the most trifiing bets on the 
battle. Blit so it ever is with that pseudo-humanity, that, in 4 holtow rad 
hypocritical zeal for the upholding of the dignity of our namre, forsooth, 
scruples not to befoul its teg^ue with all stinking slanders, tn a Hair fight, 
a gi'eat, big, awkward, stupid, hulking fellow got pounded by a hard hi&r, 
several stone under his weight, and unfortunately died of the beoilBg; ana 
uj> gets a base bagman to make that untoward event tlie occasion of vomit* 

unmeasured rause on some of the best graUetnen in Britain. The idavo 
ought to be choked with the foul sheets of his own slavering slander. 
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MR. ROBERT HOWIE. 

Let the Icear alane for the noo. He shall ^et it yet, and HImpihfiaides 
him, if tliey dinna keep a better tODgue in their mouth. 

NORTH. ’ 

Bub, more men lose their lives in in Lancashire 

— to say nothin|> of the scores maimed for life, and gh aJKIy d isfijgured— in 
one yeai', than are killed in pitched battles, in wlic]|akMMItes or pugilism 
are observed, in all the rest of England. The Judges on the North Circuit 
have often declared, that they will car^ the utmost rigour of the law into 
efl'ect against the first combatant in a mortal struggle of -that kind, convict- 
ed of what does certainly often seem to be very Tittle better than absolute 
murder. Yet in the very worst cases, the details of which have been most 
sickening and revolting, juries have uniformly brought in verdicts of man- 
slaughter ; and the convicts have scarcely ever been doomed to any other 
punishment but imprisonment, and that, too, but for a few months. And is 
it to be borne, that the pugilist who unluckily kills his man, in a fair fight, 
ivhii'h thousands of the most humane and enlightened men have been proud 
to witness— proud of the character of their countrymen as therein displayed 
— is to be branded by a cowardly liar with the name of murderer ? Pugilism 
is the preserver of life. Extinguish its spirit in England, where it has long 
flourished in all the counties, but a fe^tliathave adopted a most detestable 
and sfn age practice, — and you wiW extinguish it by extinguishing the prize- 
ring, — and mr one life that is now lost in fair fighting, you wdll soon have 
twenty foul and dastardly murders. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

That’s as plain as ma nieve. Luk at it, sir. Compare’ fists. — (North 
tmd Boil s/ieic viawleys*) — Mine’s the biggest — ^but ma faith, sir, yours is 
as bonny a bunch o’ fives as ever was pitched into a bread-basket I Mr North 
—oh ! but I’rri a proud man the nicht. And see, sir — die Noctes are a’ 
asleep. We liae nnished them aff haun — and are we twa no wdiat we ever 
ivas, regular out-and-outers ? Let me alane, sir, and I’ll play a fine plisky. 

(Mr Riujert How ie takes out a brace of pocket-pistols-^ and fires 
one close at the sleeping Shepherd’s ear — and another at the lug 
of the somnolent Secretary Mulijon. The Abodes start up in tet'- 
ror-^and the Saloon is involved in the smoke and smell of sulphur, 

MR MULLIOX. 

Murder— murder— fire — fire I 

MR SEWARD. 

What the deuce is to do now ? 

SHEPHERD. 

This is fearsome! I smell a gun-poother plot! Ca* the Grun-Stewart I 
Some Guy Fawkes has gotten intil the cellarage — and ettles to blaw up the 
Peers I Oot wi’ a’ the rest o’ the barrels— for twa only liae exploded— iii- 
til the street ! 

NORTH. 

“ The danger is past as soon as you have read that letter” — .Tames. 

(^Flinging over to the Shepherd an invitation to a grand dinner at the 
Lodge, 

DULLER. 

I suspect a duel. Mr Howde, have you and North been settling an affair 
of honour? 

{Enter Picardy with a hunch of newspapers^ which he deposits on tht 
table, 

MR AMBROSE. 

I have just been at the Post-OfHce, sir. The Croal Comet broke down 
a few miles on this side of Wooler — w'hich accounts for the late aiTival of 
the London post. 

SHEPHERD. [ 

The late arrivel o* the London post ! Are ye dreamiu’, Awmrose ? 

MR AMBROSE {consulting his chronometer,) 

It is precisely three o’clock. 

SHEPHERD. 

In the afternoon o’ next day I And we sat doon to denner yestreen at sax J 
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NOftTH. 

your feet. Let us God save the King I A full clio- 

Britaiirs throne ! 

CrJMb^ fvm thy jgrace immeiue, 

; may Kiiig vVuliam thence 
ce in love dlspeoMd-^ 
tied save the King ! 


a. 

Throned la hie people’s hearte^ 
Despising faction’s arts. 

May William r^gn! 
True son of George the Jiurd 
Who aae and bk>& prdNcr’d 
To fmfeit of his holy word— 
God save the Klngl 

3. 

First Freeman of the Free^ 

It is ids rights he 

Uke nis blest sire> 
Who over all the land 
Did faith and love command. 
With him to fall or stand— 
God save the King! 


4« 

rwal ’ 

Well tried In gkirioiis war. 

Great Nelson^s fmiid**^ 
He knows that British blood 
Creeps not jm fiood, 
When^ jiMs the ated- 


5. 


God,aave our Sailor 
IBppat he his Nourishing « 
By land and Mb— 

Airtariwit* ci illiiM ihl, 
IVon irit iNMriilMHNnN^ 


6. 

Manly, and frank* and brave, 

This sinking land to save, 

God save our King! 

Be righteous judgment shewn 
la si’'mers overthrown ; 

BwANospAtn tun TnaoNa-^ 

Gdtt thve the Kihgl 

IThe Notiieo in 
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Lll’K OE UK HARD UENTI.F.V 

Mvny years apo, wulkinp in tlie 
R(M]Ht‘sler(‘(l \ alleys of (JuniluMlaiicI, 
with ail eijiiiieiit author of llio pre- 
sent (lay, Ave uanu* to a loii" and d(i- 
solate sort of palliuy, through a Avil- 
deriu^ss of rocks, wliich, after rising 
and narrowing for about two miles, 
suddiuily ojieued right and hdt into 
a lilthi ])astoral recess, Avithin the 
A ery heart of the liighest moiiutuius. 
'i'his verdant circus jivesented in its 
(•(Uitre a beautiful but ti*>y 
eally called a tarn;]' Avith a wild 
brook issuing from it through the 
road by AA hich we had approached, 
a fcAv ijuiet Helds upon tin* margin 
of the lake, solemn hills looking down 
upon it from every sid(*; and linally, 
a hamlet of seven c.ottag(*s clustering 
together, as if for mutual sujiport, in 
this lov(‘ly, but still awful, solitude. 
A solitude, indeed, so perfect Are had 
never seen : nor had avo supposc^d it 
jiossible thal,iiithe midst of populous 
iilngland, any little brotheihoud of 
hous(*holds could jiitch their tents so 
far aloof from human society, froni 
its noisy luisth*, and (avo ventured 
to hoiie) its angry passions. I’hough 
a valley, and fenced by barriers ver- 
dant indeed, but almost insuperabh*, 
this little chamber in tlui hills Avas 
yet far above the ordinary elevation 
of iidiabited ground : roatl there was 
none, except the rude sort of sheep- 
track by Avhich Ave had come ; th(^ 


, D.D. nv J. II. MONK, D.D.* 

nearest tow^ii, and that a small one, 
Avas at six miles* distance; and here, 
if anyAvhere, it seemed possible, 
that aAvorld-Avearied man should 11 mi 
a perfect rest. “ Yes,*’ said our dis- 
tinguished guide, who had guess- 
ed "our thoughts — “ Yes, nature has 
done her part to create in this place 
an absolute^ and perpetual Sabbath. 
And doubtless, you conceive that, in 
those loAV-roofed dwellings, her in- 
tentions arc seconded. Be undecei- 
ved then : laAVsnits, and the passions 
of hiAvsuits, have (‘arried fierce dis- 
s(‘nsion into this hidden paradise of 
the hills ; and it is a fact, that not one 
of th(».s(^ seven families Avill noAV 
speak to another.** Wq turned aAvay 
at theses Avords Avith a pang of mis- 
anthropy, and for one moment as- 
seiit(*(l to tlie king of Brobdiiignag — 
that men are tlie most pernicious 
race of little odious vermin that na- 
ture ever suffered to crawl upon the 
surface of the earth.’* 

Something of the same simtiment 
accom])ani(Ml us at intervals througli 
this Life of Bentley, and the records 
Avhich it iiivoh’es of C’anihridge. 
M'liere uj»on this (*artli shall peace 
be found, if not Avilliin the cloistral 
solitudes of Oxford and (-ambridge V 
( •iti(*s of C'oririlhian beauty and luxu- 
ry ; Avith endownumts and patronage 
beyoml the revenues of coiisid(n*able 
nations; in libraries — pictures — ca- 


* riondon ; C. G. amt F. lUvington. 4-to. 1830. 

•| Taruy any small lake among nioiintaiiis miu’li above the level of the larger lakes, 
and fed, not (as they are) by one main htreani, but by a niimher of petty rills trick*^ 
ling down the side of the siiriouiiding billN : from the Danish Thomi, a TricMinij. 
leakers ! be tliankful to Christopher North for .solving a (tuestion hitherto found un- 
answerable. The Danes hud a settlement in Cumberland. 
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thodrals, surpassinp^ tlio kiiip^fl of the 
earth; and with tlio ri'somres of capital 
cities, coiiibiii ill" the deep tranquillity 
of silvan villages;— places so favour- 
ed by tiiiK*, aceiiient, and law, come 
nearer to the creations of Romance 
than any oilier known realities of 
Chrisiendoni. Yet in these privileged 
liaiiiits of meditation, hallowed by 
the footsteps i»f liacon and Milton, 
still echoing to those of Isaac* Barrow, 
and Isaac Newton absolutely walk- 
ing amongst them, did the leading 
society of Cambridge — with that man 
at their head, who, for scholarship, 
was confessedly ** tln^forcnnost man 
of all this world’*- tliroiigli a period 
of forty years’ light and struggle wilh 
60 deadly an acharnniunt ; sacrifi- 
ced their time — energy — fortune — 
personal libiM-ty, and conscience, to 
the prosecution of their immortal 
hatreds; vexed the very altars with 
their fierce dissensions ; and went to 
their graves so perfectly unrecon- 
ciled, that, had the*, classical usage? 
of luneral cremahon been restored, 
tve might have looked for the old 
miracle of the 'riiebaii Broth(*rs, and 
expected the very flames which con- 
sumed the hostile bodies to re\olt 
asunder, and violently refuse to min- 
gle, Some of tin* combatants were 
young men at the beginning of the 
quarrel ; they were gn^y-headed, ]>al- 
sied, withered, doting, before it end- 
ed. Some had outli\ed all distinct 
memory, exce])t of their imperisli- 
able hatreds. Many died during its 
progress; and sometimes their d<*aths, 
by disturbing the equilibrium of tlie 
factions, had the eJlect of kindling 
into fiercer activity those rabid pas- 
sions, which, in a C'liristiaii commu- 
nity, they should naturally have dis- 
armed or soothed. 

Of feuds so deadly, so enduring, 
and which continue to interest at the 
distance of a rontury, every body 
will desire to knotv who, in a crimi- 
nal sense, was the autlior. The usual 
way of settling such questions is to 
sfiy, that there were “ faults on both 
sides,” — wliich, however, is not al- 
ways the case ; nor, when it is, are 
the faults always equal. Dr Monk, 
who gives tlie fullest materials yet 
publishcMl for a just decision, leaves 
us to collect it for ourselves. Mean- 
time, we suspect that his general 
award would he against Bentley; 
for, though disposed to be equitable, 


lie is by no means indulgent to his 
hero ; and he ciTtainly thinks too 
highly of Colbntch, the most perse- 
vering of all Bentley’s enemies, and 
a malicious old toad. If that, how- 
ever, be Dr Monk’s l(?aning, there 
are others (with avenues, perhaps as 
good, to secret information) whose 
bias was the other way. In particu- 
lar, we find Dr Parr, about forty years 
after Beiilh'y's death, expressing his 
opinion thus to Dr ('liarles Burney : 
“ 1 received great ent(*rtaininent from 
your account of our Aristarchns ; it 
is well Avritttm and ivell directed ; 
for, ill spile of vulgar pr(*judic(*, 
Bentley was eminently right, and the 
C’ollege infamously wrong.” — [7)r 
Farr's vol. \ii., p. Our 

own belief sets in towards the same 
conclusion. But, if not, we would 
propose, that at this liim* of day 
Bentley should be. promninced right, 
and his enemies utterly in the wrong. 
Whilst living, indet^d, or whilst sur- 
vi\iug in tlie persons of his friends 
and relations, the meanest of little 
rascals has aright to rigorous justici*. 
But wlimi he and his are all liundled 
ofl* to Hades, it is far l)ett*‘i , :md more 
considerate to the feeh.,gs nt us 
Public, that a little dog shrmld he 
sacrifleed tlian a great one ,* foi hy 
this m(‘ans» the current of one's sym- 
pathy witii an illiiHlrious man is 
I'leared of ugly obstruct ions, and en- 
abled to flow unbroken, which might 
else b(‘ uiqfleasantly dislractt*d, be- 
tween his talents on the ou(' hand 
and his knav(*ry on the otlier. And 
om* general remark we must make 
upon X\)e conduct of this endh'ss fend, 
no matter who began it, which will 
shew Beiitl(*y’s title to the benefit of 
the ride we have proposed. People, 
not nice in distinguishing, are apt to 
confound all the iWties to a feud un- 
der one common 8ent(*nc(‘: and, what- 
ever diflerence they iniglit allow in 
the grounds of quarrel, as to temper, 
at b»aBt, and charity, wh<*re all were 
confessedly irritated and irritating, 
they allow of none. But, in fact, be- 
tween Bentley and liis antagonists, 
the differences were vital. Bentley 
Jiad a good lieart ; generally speak- 
ing, his antagonists had not. Bentley 
was overbearing, impatient of op- 
position, insolent, sometimes tyranni- 
cal. He had, and deservedly, a very 
lofty opinion of himself ; he either 
liad, or sheeted, toq mean a one of 
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liis anta^onistfi. Sumc svpcrhiam 
(jufPfitam 7neritif!^ was tlio motto 
wliicli lu* avowftfl. Comiii" to the 
^lovei jiujont of a very important col- 
at a time wiien its disripline 
hud been jrivatly lelaxod, and the 
ai>ns(^s wore many, his reforms (of 
wliieh sotiio have heeii retained oven 
to this day) were ]mshed with too 
IjiLfli a iimid; lie Avas too negligent of 
any ])artieular statute that stood in 
Ins u ay ; shewed too harsh a disre- 
to the feelings of gentlemen; 
.m i too ofjeuly disdained the arts of 
eosK-ili ition. Vet this same man Avaa 
l)laeuhle in the higliest degree; gono- 
roii*^; ami, at the lirst moment when 
his euemies would make an opening 
Itn* him (o he so, fm giving. His lite- 
rary (ju nrids, whi<*h have left the 
inipresNion that lie was irritable or 
jealous, wen* (without one excep- 
tion) upon /ov part mere retorts to 
th'e mo^t iii^iiderable provoeations ; 
and llioMiib ii is true, that wlu'n once 
t<*as.*d into lousing himself out of 
Jus laii, he f//^/ treat Jiis man with 
r(Mii:h p!i), left Jiini ugly rernmn- 
hi‘!u.**s oj bin; l(>oiiiue power, ami 
made hi/u-^elf nuTry with his dis- 
ii s. ed eonditioii; yi.*t on the other 
h, n I, in his utmo‘'t wrath, then* was 
iioi a parliele ol’ inaliee. Tlow should 
tlieie r As a scholar, llentley had 
that Injppy (*X(Mnptioii from jea- 
lousy, whii’li belongs (thnosf in(‘\i- 
talily to <'onseious power in its high- 
e-t mode. Ileposing calmly oii his 
own .-lipreniaey, he was content that 
jiietendcrs of (‘Vi'i'v size and sort 
should flutter through ihcir littleday. 
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and be carried as far beyond their 
natural place as the intrigues of 
friends or the caprice of the public 
could efl’ect. Imiiiolcsted, he was 
sure never to molest. Some people 
have a letch for unmasking impos- 
tors, or for avenging the wrongs of 
others. Porson, for example — w'hat 
spirit of mischief drove him to inter- 
meddle Avilh IVIr Ar(*hdeacon Travis ? 
How Quixotic again in appearance— 
liow mean in its real motive — was Dr 
Parr’s defence of Leland and Jortin ; 
or, to call it by its true name. Dr 
Parr’s attack upon Bishop Hurd! 
But Bentley had no toiudi of this 
temper. When instanci's of spurious 
pretensions came in hi.s wa}^ he 
smiled grimly and good-naturedly in 
l»rivate, hut forbore (sometimes after 
a world of ])ro vocations) to unmask 
tli(*iii to the* ])ublic.^ 

Some of his most bitter assailants, 
as Kerr, and Jidmson of Nottinglium, 
hi* has not so much ns mentioned; 
and it r(*mains a problem to this day, 
wlietlier, in bis Avise love of peace, 
be forbore to disturb bis own eijua- 
nimity by reading the criticisms of a 
malignant enemy, or, luiAing read 
them, generously refused to crush the 
iiksiilter. Either Avay, the magnani- 
mity Avas eipial — for a man of Aveak 
irritability is ns litih* able to abstain 
from Iiearkeiiing after libels upon 
himself, as he is from retorting them. 
Early in life {Fpist. ad Mill.) Bent- 
ley had declared — “ y^on nostrum est 
jt:/«cve,5 £flrg,uCaiv£n,” It is HO practice of 
mine to trample upon the prostrate ; 
and his Avhole career in literature re- 


T.ikc, lor his rofidiict to Ihivnos, the (’’anihi'Iilgr Professor of Greek. 

Brntlrv ^vrll knew tluit P»ai*ii(*s wa*' an iiiiliflVrcnt srdiotar, whose iioiulerons eruili- 
tion w.iN illoniiiiati'd Lv neillicr accuracy of distinction, nor elegance of choice. Yet 
Il.irncs spohe of himself in the most inllateil terms, as though lie had been the A'cry 
liSiurejite ol' (lie Gre.di muses; and, not emileiit with these Iiavniless vaunts, scattered 
ill eoiivei>aliou the most pointed affronts to Ih-iitley, as tlie mail under whose supe- 
riority he secretly groaned. All this Bentley refused to hear ; praised him whenever 
he had an op]ioi-t unity ; even when Bui’iies intruded lilmself into the Phaluris dispute, 
and did him elIVctnal services. At length Barnes pnhlished his Homer, and there shot 
his final arrow against Bentley, not indeed by name, hut taking care to guide it to his 
inaik, hy words scattered in all coinpaiiies. Bentley was now roused to put an end 
to tills persecution. But how? H« wrote a most masterly examination of a few 
jiassages in the new edition, addressed it as a eoiifideiitial letter to Dr Davies, a com- 
mon I'liend, desiring him to shew it to the Professor, hy way of convincing him how 
easy a task such a critic would find it to ruin the character of the book, and thus ap- 
jiealiijg to his prudence for a cessation of insults ; but at the same time assuring Dr 
llaxics that he would on no account offer any public dispai'agement to b book, upon 
AA hich Barnes had risked a little fortuuet Could a more generous way have been 
devised for repelling public insults? 
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fleeted a commentary iii)ori that max- burly of the Btorm, it is not upon re- 
im. To concede*, w as to disarm him. cord that Bentley’s cheerfulness for- 
How opposite the temper of his em?- sook him for a da3^ At a time when 
mies ! One aiul all, they were cursed Colbatch and Middleton were stand- 
with bad tem[)ers, and unforgiving ing before judgi^s as convicted de- 
hearts. (hiiininghain,- James Grouo- linquents, abscujiidiiig from arrests, 
vius, and Johnson, Conyers Middle- surrendering to jailors, sneaking to 
ton,f Jind Colbatch, all lost their peace great men’s levees, or making abject 
of mind — all made shipwreck ot their intt^rest for the reversion of some 
charity during the progress of this hollow courtier’s smile, or an insinu- 
dispute ; some of them tor life. But ation of his treacherous promise, 
from Bentley, whether wrong or Bentley was calmly pursuing his 
right, as to the materia litis, the man- studies in his castle of the Master’s 
ner of conducting it drew no qu«iii- Lodge of Trinity College, ; sat on un- 
ties but those which did him honour; concernedly ev«*n after public officers 
great energy; admirable resources were appointed to pull him out ; and 
and presence of mind the skill and never allowed the good humour of 
address of a first-rate lawyer; and his happy fireside to be disturbed by 
courage nearly unparalleled under the quarrels wliicli raved outside, 
the most disastrous turns of the lie ]>robably watched the ])roceed- 
case, those even, which, on two me- ings of “ the enemy,” with the same 
morable occasions, (the deprivation degree of interest with which wi* all 
of his degrees, and his ejection from read the newspapers during a ft)reign 
the inasterahip of Trinity (’ollege,) war : and the whole of the mighty 
seemed to have consigned him to process, which the bad passions of 
ruin. In the very utteriuost burly- the other faction made gall and 


* With respect to this rlegant funl acute scholar, the most formidahh* of Bentley's 
literary opponents, the tollowiiig remarkable statement is made by Dr Monk, ( p. 
461): — Between Ab'xaiidiT Cuniiiiighain, the histonsin, and Alexander C'unnin^- 
hnin, the «dit<ir of Horace, there are so many ]>nrticulurs of resemblanci*, that 
Thomjison, the translator of tin* lii.^tory, wjis forced, after a mi mite eininiry, to re- 
main ill suspense ivlietlier or not they were the same individual. It appears that 
t/iri/ werf! hoik Srolchmcn, had hath betn ttavclUuf/ tutors^ both rcsidrd at the JLajue at 
the same pciiod, both tcerc intimate with certain disiim/iiishcd public iharactersj boih 
were eminent chcss~j,laf/irsj both accomplished scholars, and btUh lived to an advanced a fp\ 
These and nuint/ otiur cuinei deuces long hanied all enquiry respeelirig tlie identity or 
diversity of the two namesakes : and it lias, I believe, hut recently been nscerlaiiied 
beyond a doubt, that the critic died at the Haf^iic in 17‘iO, and tlie historian died in 
London in lloT.” How truly disgusting that they would not die at the same time 
and place ! This perverseness counteracts what Mr "Wordsworth calU “ the mJ^dity 
stream of tendency undoubtedly they ought to have died on the same day of the 
same year, in which case the confusion would have been cuinplcte and iiiextricuhh*. 

As it is, wc understand from a learned Scotch friend, lliut in certain papers which 
he communicated some years ago to Dr Ir\iiig for hi> Life of Buchanan, and which 
doubtless tvill there he found, this curious case of Doppelgaiigcr is fully cleared up. 

f This celebrated man was the must muligiuint of a inaliguant crew. In his 
Review of Bentley’s Proposals for Editing the Greek Text of the New Testament, 
he stings like a serpent — more raiiciiroiis party painphlets never were written. He 
hated Waterkind with the same perfeet malignity ; and his letters to Warburton, 
piihli.’ihed in a4to collection of his MiscellaiieoiH 'I'ructs, shew that he I'oiild combine 
^ part of syenphant upon occ4i.siou with that of ussavsiii-like lampooner. It is, 
ferefore, no unacceptable retrihiitioii in the eyes of those who honour the memory of 
fun. Wtfterland and Bentley, incii w<irtha hecatomb of Middletons, that the repiita- 
Aouof this venomous writer isuow' decaying — upon abe]i«*fo/ last thoroughly estahlish- 
that in two at least, and those two the most learned <if his works, he was an c\- 
«sive pla*>iarh.t. Tiii.N detection first threw light upon a little aiiccdutc often related 
M Mr Prebendary Lowth, brother to Bishop l.invth. Just before the publication of 
/the Life of Cicero, Lowth liappeiicd to he with Middleton. A gentleman came in, and 
► abruptly asked him, if he had read the workaof Bellenden ? Middleton turned pale, 

'’ faltered, and acknowledged that he had, Tlie whqlc scene was a mystery to Lowth. 
Parr’s Preface to Bellendeiuis made all clear. Bo mttch for Conyers Middleton ! 
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wormwood to theniy to him appears 
to have given no more than the plea- 
surable excitement of a game of 
ChCHB. 

Having thus bespoke the favour- 
able opinion of our readers for Dr 
Bentley, and attempted to give that 
impulse to the judgments upon his 
conduct, which the mere statement 
of tlie circumstances would not al- 
ways suggest, until after a large ex- 
amination of the contemporary do- 
cuments, we shall draw up a rapid 
sketch of Jus life, reserving an am- 
pler scale of analysis for the Phalaris 
controversy, and the college quarrel, 
as the two capital events wliich scr- 
v(*d to diversify a passage through 
this world else unusually tranquil and 
11 inform. 

Ilichard Bentley was born on the 
i27th of Jan., at Oulton, not far 
from Wakeheld, in the VV’est Riding 
of Yorkshire. Between his grandson, 
the celebrated Mr Cumberland, and 
his presmit biographer, tliere is a dif- 
fiTence as to the standing of bis pa- 
rents. Cumberland labours to ele- 
\atc the family to a station of rank 
and consideration, for which he re- 
ceives the usual rebukes from Dr 
Monk, who pronounces them to have 
belonged to “ the higher description 
of English j'eomen,” and thinks it 
more Jionourable to Bentley “ to 
have raised himself from obscurity 
by the forci* of genius and nimit,’* 
than “ to have been born of gentle 
blood.” But the two cases stand in 
no real cqiposition. For a man with 
Bentley’s object, low birth is not 
otherwise an obstacle to success in 
England, than as the poierty, which 
it generally ])resumeB, may chance to 
exclude Jiini from the universities. 
Once there, he will find that the po- 
pularprovisions of those great bodies 
ensure the fullest beii(‘fit to any real 
merit lie may possess ; and without 
that, even noble blood would have 
failed in procuring those distinctions 
which Bentley obtained. Besides, for 
Dr Monk’s ])urpose, Bentley was not 
low vnouffh — his friends being at any 
rate in a condition to send bini to 
c.ollegti. Tlie zeal of Cumberland, 
therefore, we think riditly direct- 
ed. And after all, with Dr Monk’s 
leave, since the question is not, 
which sort of parentage would be 
theanost creditable to Bentley, but 
which answers best to the facts, we 
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must say that we incline to Cumber- 
land’s view. Finding it made out 
that, during the Parliament war, 
Bentley’s family adhered to the Royal 
cause; and that of his two gnuid- 
fathers, one was a captain, and the 
other a major, in tlie Cavalier array ; 
we must think it probable that they 
beJonged to the armiyerons part of 
the population, and were entitled 
“ to write themselves Esquire in any 
bill, quittance, &c., Avhatsoever.” On 
the paternal side, however, the fa- 
mily was iinpo\ erislied by its loyalty. 

From bis mother, who was much 
younger than his fathiu-, Bentley 
i(Mrued the Rudiments of Latin 
Grammar. He was afterwards sent 
to the grammar school of Wakefield, 
and, upon tlie death of his father, 
Bentley ( then thirteen years old) was 
trau'^ferred to the eare of his maternal 
grandfather, avIio resolved to send 
him to college. This design he soon 
carried into eiTect ; and in the sum- 
mer of 1G7(), at what would now be 
tboiigbt too early an age by three 
years at tlu' least, Bentley was ma- 
triculated at St John’s College, (’am- 
bridge. Of bis studies at college 
nothing further is recorded than that 
he applied himself even thus early 
to the ICS inetrica ; and amongst his 
familiar companions, the only one 
mentioned of any distinction is the 
prodigious William Wotton. Of this 
monster in the annals of premature, 
erudition, we remember to have seen 
several accounts; amongst others, a 
pretty good one in Birch’s Life of 
Tillotson. But Dr Monk mentions 
some facts Avliich arc there overlook- 
ed : for instance, that at six years of 
age lie read Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew, together with some Arabic and 
Syriac. In Iiis tenth year he entered 
at ('atheriiM* Hall, in Cambridge, on 
wliich occasion In* was matriculated 
by the liead of that College as Gm- 
Uthnus Wotton infra devem annos nec 
Hammondo nrr Grotio secundus. As 
this could be true, only with a limit- 
ed ref<*rence to languages, the entry 
seems boyish and precipitate. At 
tliirteeii, bein^then mastel: of twelve 
languages, and his proficiency in se- 
veral of these attested by undoubt- 
ed judges, he took his degree of 
B.A., an honour for which there 
was no precedent. It is evident, 
however, from Wotton’s case, that 
attainments of this kind are found 
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generally, (as Butler says of He- 
brevr in partieulur,) “ to flourish 
best in barren jjroiind.” Dr Monk, 
indeed, seems to lliink that Wotton 
did not aff(‘r\vard8 belie the splen- 
dour (»f his promise. W e cannot agree 
'ivitli Jiiin. Surely bis book on Ancient 
and Modern Learning, the most po- 
pular of bis works, though neces- 
sarily entertaining from its subjec.t, 
is superficial in a degree scarcely to 
be explained in one of so much 
reading, and commanding so much 
powerful assistance. Amitber of liis 
works, a History of the lloinan Em- 
pire, written expressly for tin? Duke 
of Gloucester, then lieir apparent, has 
noconspicuous merit of any kind, ei- 
ther of popular elegance on the one 
hand, or of learned research on the 
other. In fact, Wotton’s ])osition in 
the world of letters wfis most unfortu- 
nate. With accomplishments that 
were worth little except for show, he 
hadnostage on which to exhibit them; 
and, sighing for display, he found him- 
flelf confounded in the general (‘sti- 
mate with the obscure drudg(‘s of the 
age. How much more useful, and 
Anally how much more bri Miaul, to 
have possessed his friend Bentley’s 
exquisite skill in oneor two languages, 
than a shallow mediocrity in a score ! 

Bentley took his first degree with 
distinction, his place in the arrange- 
ment of honours corrc'spouding with 
that of third wrangler in th(» present 
system. Having now closed his edu- 
cation, he was left to sjieculate on 
the best Avay of applying it to his ad- 
vancement in life. From a fellow- 
ship in liis own college, the most ob- 
vious resource of a young scholar, 
he was unfortunat(*ly exclud(*d by a 
by-law, not rescinded until the reign 
of George IV. At length, after tw’^o 
years’ interval, spent (as Dr Monk 
supposes) at Cambridge, he was aj)- 
pointed by his college to the head 
mastership of the Spalding Grammar 
School. This situation, after hold- 
ing it about a year, be quitted for the 
very enviable one of domestic tutor 
to the, son of Stillingfleet, then Dean 
of St Paul’s^ For this also he wm 
indebti'd influence of liis col- 

lege, : and fij^rhaps no sort of pr<»fer- 
inent co^ja have be,en more favour- 
able to ISMtley’s views. Stillingfleet 
was a triiiy good man ; a most ex- 
tensive ahdu'pbilosophic scholar; a 
gentleman, and acquainted with 


courts ; and with a liberal allowance 
for the claims of a tutor, having him- 
self olliciated in that character. An- 
other great advaiitag** of the place 
was the fine library lielongirig to the 
Dean, which, excepting the celohra- 
ted ones of Moore, Bisiiop of Ely, and 
of Isaac Vossi us, was perhaps the best 
private collection in the kingdom. It 
Avas besi(h‘s a library of that ])ai ticu- 
lar composition whiih suited Bent- 
ley’s pursuits; and in tin* Dean’s 
conversation lie had the \cry best 
directions for using it to adxantage. 
Meantime, with this amph* pro\ isioii 
for intellectual Avaiits, worldly ones 
Avere not likely to he overlooked. 
lIoAV possible it Avas at that day for 
a private tutor to reap nothing from 
the Aery highe^^t coniievions, Avas 
seen in the case of Dr Colhalch, cme 
of Beiilhy’s future cinnuic's. lliis 
niaii liad held that situation succes- 
si\*ely in the families of Bishop Bur- 
net, and of tin* ]»roud Duke of So- 
merset : and yet neither from the ])o- 
litical Bishop, ihouizh all-poweifiil 
Avith Queen Mary, nor from the proud 
Duke, though ( hancellor of his uui- 
A'ersity, could In* obtain any prefer- 
mc*nt. Blit Stillinglleet loxed real 
merit; and, fortunately for Bentley, 
in the next reign, being rai'-ed to the 
mitre, possessed the. i‘ar of royalty 
beyond any ecclesiastical person of 
his oAvn time. 

it was in this fortunale situation 
tliat Bentley actpiired tliat Bil)li<-al 
learning w iiich aft^rwards entitled 
him to the Di\inity Professorshij), 
and Avhich warranted his ]>roposals 
for a revised text of tlie jSeAv 'J'esta- 
ment, even after tliat of his fiiend 
Mill. About six y^ears hi'ing spent 
ill this good man’s family, most de- 
lightfully no doubt to hims(*lf, — and 
then chiefly laying tin* foundations, 
broad and deep, of his stu]M‘ndoiJs 
learning, — Bentley removed Avirli Jiis 
pupil early in ](IH9 to Oxford. Wad- 
ham (’ollege Avas the oue s(*lecti*d ; 
and both yiuinl and tutor hocauie 
uiemhers of it. Stillinglleet Avas now 
raised to the see of Worcester: and 
from his ext<‘iisive connexions, lient- 
ley had the most useful introductions 
ill every (juarter. Jn particular, he 
had the jnivilege, of disporting him- 
self, like Leviathan, in the ocean of 
the Bodleian library : and it is cen- 
tainly not going too far to say, that 
no roan ever entered those sacred 
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galleries so well qualified to make a 
general use of tlieir riches. Of his 
classical acconiplishments it were 
needless to speak. Mathematics, it 
is thought, by Dr Monk, that he stu- 
died at Cambridge : and it is certain, 
that in Dean Stillingfleet's family, he 
had, by a most laborious process of 
study, made himself an eminent mas- 
ter of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Syriac. 

Dealing much in cattle, a man’s 
talk is of oxen ; and living in this Kl 
Dorado of books, it was natural that 
a man should think of writing one. 
Golden schemes floated in Bentley’s 
mind ; for he was a golden scholar, 
and llnise Avere the gobhm hours of 
Ids earl}" manhood. Amongst other 
works, In», proj(‘cted at this period an 
entire edition of tln^ Fragments of 
the (ireek Poets, and also a C’orpiis 
of the Greek l^exicograpbers, ( lle- 
sychius, Suidas, Pollux, \c.) To 
the irreparable loss of Grecian lite- 
rature, neithisr sclnMue was accom- 
plished. Already in his hq)ist. ad 
Mill, he s])eaks of the first as aban- 
doned — “ Scd hate fuerunly' is the 
emphatic exj»ression. It was in the 
fates that Bentley’s maiden ])erform- 
ance as an author should be in other 
and more obscure society. Amongst 
tb(? manuscript riches of the Bod- 
leian there was a copy — the one sole^ 
copy in this world — of a certain old 
(Mironicler, about Avhose very name 
there has been a c.onsiderabb^ amount 
of learned dust kicked up. Proper- 
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ly sj)eaking, he ought to bo called 
Joannes Malclas Antiochenus: but, 
if you are not particular about your 
Greek, you may call him Afu'r/a, with- 
out an s. This old geiitloma!i, a fel- 
low of infinite dulness, wrote a Chro- 
nicle beginning with Adam, and co- 
ming down to the 3oth year of Jus- 
tinian. And here lies the necessity 
of calling him either Malela or Ma- 
telns ; for, strange to say, as there 
were t\\ o Alexander (/uuninghamsy 
AA"ho at this very time Avere going 
about the Avorld mtn-e echoes or 
mocking-birds of each other, so there 
\v"ere two Johns, both of Antioch, 
iMUhC’lironiclers, both asses, (no dis- 
tinction tln‘re,)arid both choosing to 
start from Adam. The publication 
of this C’hroniide liad been tAAUce 
nieditate<l before, but interrupted 
by accidents. At length, in 1090, it 
Avas resumed under the superintend- 
ence of Mill^ Avbo claimed from Bent- 
ley a promise be bad made to throw 
together any notes Avhich might oc- 
cur to him upon the pro(»f sheets, as 
they came re(‘king from the press. 
These notes look tlie shape of an 
Lpistula art Mithum: and tlius the 
Avorthy (dd jackass of Antioch had 
the honour of coming forth to the 
A\"orld Avith the notes of Chilmeud, 
(one of tin* two early projectors of 
an edition,) Vrolvjomvnn by Hody, a 
learned chaplain of Bishop Stilling- 
fleet’s, and this very masterly col- 
lection of disquisitions by Bentley 
upon topii’sf either closely eouuect- 


• By the wny, it should be borne in mind, tlmt, over nnd above the trnns’alion^ 
wbirb yet Knr^ive into the Arabic., (a resource obviously of' little hope, pverpt in the 
case of scientific books,) iberc are in all three avenues by wbirb avc may have a (dnince 
for recoverinjj any of ibo lost clasMcs; Jst, The Palimpsests, as in repeated instances of 
late in the Amlirosian Library; 5^d, 'i’he I’innpeii JVISS. (for the sensible way of 
dea1inj|[ Avith Avbicb, see a letter of Lord Jlulbiiid to Dr Parr); anil, 'ill, The great 
chests of Greek MSS. in the Snlton's LUminj u* ioitslantinoph\ parkeil up ever since 
the triiinipb of the Crescent in LkVk 

f Amoiijrst these is the name MaMas, Avbicli ITody dis]>iited, contending for Afa- 
lela. Bentley replies by arguing the case on turn assn nipt ions ; 1st, That the names 
were Greek. Here the sum of his pleading is this — that naturally the Latin language 
bad no surb termination ns that of as Avilb n parisyllabic genitive ; that, in compliance 
Avitb this original structure, all Greek names in o-f, were in early Latin rendered «; 
and that this conformity to the popular idiom miglit be looked for the more eertainly, 
as the situation of the usage was one A\')iicli appealed to the populace ; whence it is 
that, in the comic drama of Borne, Ave meet with Phn*rlria, Chseria, Sosin, &c., to so 
great an extent. But in pvojiortion as literature pro-ailed, n practice ia*ose of giving 
to Greek names in os their real Greek tenni nation, without any Roman deflexion, 
lienee even Varro, though somewhat of an antiquarian bigot in old Romanisms, has 
Archytas, Athenagoras, &c. ; and Cicero is overrun Avith such names. One excep- 
tion, hoAvever, in even Cicero’s usage, is alleged upon the authority of Quintilian, a iz. 
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ed with the work, or remotely sug- 
gested by it. 

Here, by the way, we have a crow 
to pluck with Dr Monk. ^ How he 
came to make such a mistake we 
know not ; prima facicy one would 
suppose he liad not read the work. 
But this is impossible, for lie states 
^*ery well the substance of the most 
important discussions in the epistle : 
yet certainly in the following sen- 
tence he prefers a charge against 
Bentley, which is altogether with- 
out foundation : — In addressing his 
learned correspondent,” says Dr 
Monk,** he isnot satisfied with marking 
their intimacy by the terms x!^u>.yt, 

Milli juciindissimcy suavissimey See. ; 
but in one place he accosts liim ^ 
— an indecorum which nei- 
ther the familiarity of friendslnp,nor 
the license of a dead language, can 
justify towards the dignified iiead of 
a house.” Certainly I)r*Monk a/iud 
agebat when he Avrote this censure, 
which at any rate from him, who else- 
where attempts to cheapen the dig- 
nity of Academic heads, would come 
with a peculiar want of grace. The 
case is this; — From a Jong digres- 
sion, Avhich Bentley confessi^s to be 
too discursive, he suddenly recalls 
himself to the old Chronicler — Sed 
ad Aniiochensem redeOy (p. 486 of 
Lennep’s repubJication ,*) and then, 
upon an occasion of an allusion to 
Euripides, he goes on to ex])ose some 
laughable blunders of Malelas : One 


of these is worth mentioning the 
passngfs 

US fi.'v xvavsav 2upr}.nra^a!y 

riSTjav — 

it seems, tin; old boy had so con- 
strued, as to make *yavs«vnot a geni- 
tive but an accusative, and thus made 
a present to geography of the yet un- 
discovered country of the (.’yanean 
land. Upon this, and a previous dis- 
covery of a ** fScyt/iianf Avtisf by the 
sharpsighted man of Antioch, Bent- 
ley makes himself merry ; rates the 
geographers for their oversights ; and 
clajiping old Mnltdas on thl^ back, he 
tlius apostrophizes him — ** Euge vtu o, 
w ’iiwavvio»5v ; j)n»fecto aptus natus cs 
ad omnia abdita et retrusa contern- 
planda ! ” ( I Veil donCy Johnny ! you are 
the hoy for seriny throuyh a mill- 
stone!) Manifestly, then, the 1. M.that 
he is here addressing is not his cor- 
respondent John Mill, but the sub- 
ject of his review, John Malelas, the 
absurd old jackass of Antioch. This 
passage, therefore, in mere justice, 
l)r Monk will cancel in his next edi- 
tion: ill fact, we cannot conrei\ e how 
such a mistake has arisen with a man 
of his learning. 

We must also very frankly state 
our disagreement with Dr J\lonk upon 
the style (meaning the temper) of this 
epistle, lie charges it ivith ** flij)- 
pancy,” and thinks some of the ex- 
pressions ” boastful.” We have lately 
read it carefully with a view to these 


Ilennagnra. “ Ego vpro,” ^tiys Bontli»y, “ rirrroncni it:i srripNisse iic ij»si qiiiilein Ci- 
ceroni affirmanti cmlidrriin.” And certainly the dismal hiatus at' IJcrmagora hirentor, 
makes it probable tliat ('icero wrote JJennayoras, Bentley grants, however, that 
Cicero wrote Phatda Appii lihertns ; but why ? Btraiise names of h1a^e^4, being house- 
hold words, naturally followed the mother idiom, and not the learned idiom of books. 
2d]y, However, let it be assumed, that the name is not Grceky but BarbarouSy like that 
of 0 2i«p« in the Old Test., o Z«pa in the New. Bentley argues the case on this foot- 
ing. But this, says he, I marvel at, ** quod, ut de Giwco nomine cogiiitio hubea- 
tur, ad barbaras iiationes provocant’* — (fliafy although the judicial invest iyatiou v'eare 
holding concerns a. Greek fianie, yet the appeal is wade to buibariaus.) “ llowcver, no 
matter,** says he, ** as they choose to take the Huns for umpires, to the Huns wc will 
go.” And he then shews that the name of Attila became in Greek nlwa}'^ o att/XS?. 
Yet here again he makes a subtle distinction. The ancient patriarchal names of the 
Old Test., as laKa>C, SaaX, &c., are retained in Greek unmodified. But the very 

same names, borne by modern persons, beeline XeLxu^Sy ilg’rjpcs, &c. Upon 

that analogy also, semi-barbarous names in or, ns Abdulla, Mustaplia, Juba, &c., which, 
had they been ancient, would have retained their final a, being modern, all become as 
in Greek. Such is the outline of the refinements in this piece of learned speciul plcad- 
ing, wheh is universally allowed to have settled the question. 

* An emendation of Bentley’s for nXetTs ^ufoyTis, 

This blunder of Jack’s grew out of the confusion between the two Ipigeiiias of 
Ellfipidcs— that in Aulis, and in Tauris. Jack was thinking of Tnuris, no doubt. 


♦ ' 
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cenHurcflj and we cannot find any 
foundation for them in a winple in- 
stance. Se fnirc valoir is peculiarly 
the rififlit of a youn^ man on inahing 
his dvhuL The iner(^ history of the 
case obliges Bentley Roiiietinies to 
make known the failure of Isaac C'a- 
saubon suppose, of Vossius, or of 
(lataker, when lie liad himself bril- 
liantly Kiiecreeded : and supposing 
that the iirst of those heroes had de- 
clared a corriiptioii desperate which 
Bentley restored with two strokes of 
his pen, was it altogetluM- his duty to 
dissemble his exultation ? Mere cri- 
ticism, and a page cov(*red witli 
(ireek, do not of themselves proclaim 
the pretensions of a scholar. It was 
almost ii<‘cessary for Bentley to set- 
tle his own rank, by brinpfing himself 
into collision with the Seal igers, with 
Suhnasius, and Pearson. Now, had 
this been done with irreverence to- 
wards tl»osi‘ great men, we shotdd 
have been little disposed to say a 
word in his behalf. But far other- 
wise. In some passag(» or other, he 
speaks of all the great critics with 
fdial duly. ErravH in ;•« /rr/, says he 
of on(», fjraeiorihus opinor sUidtis in- 
tcntusy nrbnpra crmulcilionvnt nostram 
lom/isbiwc posiius. Of Pearson, in 
like manner, at the \<*ry moment of 
( orreeting him, he said on another 
occasion, that the very dust of his 
trrifings was rydd, ^l^hniiius Portiis, 
indeed, lu*^ calls honiiunm fufdissimusy 
justly incensed with him for having 
misled a crowd of great writers in 
a point of chronology. But speaking 
of himstdf, lie says — Xos pusdli ho- 
munculi; and that is always his lan- 
gmige when obliged to stand forward 
as an o])]ionent of those by whose 
labours he had grown wise. 

On this work, as Bentley's first, 
and that which immediately made 
him known to all Europe, we have 
spent rather more won Is than we 
shall be able to do on the rest. In 
dismissing it, however, we cannot 
but cxjwess a hope, that some future 
editor will republish this and the 
other critical essays of Bentley, with 
the proper accuracy and beauty : hi 
which case, Avithout at all disturbing 
the present continuity of the text, it 
Avill be easy, by marginal figures and 
titles, to point out the true divisions 
and subdivisions of this elaborate 
epistle; for Avant of Avhich it is at 
present troublesome to read. 


It sometimes happens to men of 
extraordinary attainments, that they 
are AA'idely talked of before they come 
forward on the jiublic, arena. Much 
“buz ” is afloat about them in private 
c ircles : and as in such cases, many 
arc always ready to aid the marvel- 
lous, a small minority are sure, on 
the oth(‘r hand, to a'ftect the scepti- 
cal. In so critical a state of general 
expectation, a first appearance is 
every thing. If this is likely to be 
really splendid, it is a mistaken po- 
lic)’^ Avhich would deprecate the rai- 
sing of vast expectations. On the 
contrary, th(!y are of great service, 
])ushed even to the verge of extra\'ii^ 
gance, and make people imagine the 
splendour of the actual success even 
greater than it Avas. Many a man is 
read by the light of his previous re- 
])iitation. Such a result happened 
to Bentley. Tnfathered rumours 
had been wandering through “ the 
circles,’* about an astonishing chap- 
lain of the Bishop of Worcester ; and 
so great Avas tin* contrast of poAver 
and perfect ease in his late Avork, that 
his trumpeters and heralds Avere noAV 
thouffht to have nmd(* proclamation 
too faintly. This state of public opi- 
nion Avas soon indicated to Bentley 
by a distinction Avhich he always 
looked upon as the most flattering in 
his longlife. Robert Boyle haddied on 
the last day but one of the year 16UI. 
By his Avdil this eminent C'hristian 
Ifd’t an annual stipend of 50/. for the 
foundation of a lecture in defence of 
religion against infidels. The ap- 
pointment to this leclurcshij) has al- 
AA^ays been regarded as a mark of ho- 
nour : (i fortwriy then, the first aj)- 
pointment. 'fhat there could liaA^e 
been little hesitation in the choice, is 
evident ; for, on the 13th of February, 
1(>92, Bentley was nominated to this 
office. The lectures AA’hich he preach- 
ed in discharge of this duty, are de- 
served 1 y va 1 u ed — presenting a s much, 
as various, and as profound philoso- 
phy as perhaps Avas compatible with 
the poimlar treatment of the subject. 
Bentley flattered himself that, after this 
assault, the atheists “ Avere silent, and 
sheltered themselves under deism.” 
But this Avas imaginary. Spinosa, in 
pai'ticular, could not have had tliat in- 
fluence, which Bentley, Sam. Clarke, 
and so many otliers have fancied : 
for B, D, S, Opera Post/ui?na, 1677, 
AAdiere only his philosophic system 
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can be found, lias always been a very 
rai-e book;^ and it was never re- 
printed until Professor Paulus,in our 
own days, jiublislied a coni])lete edi- 
tion of SpiiioMi's works. Baylc,itis 
true, jjave some account of the phi- 
losophy, hut a most absurd, siiid be- 
sides a coiitemjituous one. lii fact, 
Bayh* — spite of the esteem in wliich 
liis acuteness Avas held by Warbur- 
ton, and even by Leibnitz — must be 
now classed as a spirited UtteraUur 
rather than philoso])her. Ilobhists, 
however, we may believe Bentley, 
that there tvere in abundance : but 
they were a weak cattle; and on Bent- 
ley’s particular line of ariifunient, 
even their master Jiardly knew his 
own mind. 

The lectures answered tlieir end. 
They strengthened the pul)1ico])linon 
of Bentley’s talent, and exhibit'd 
him in a character more intimately 
connected with his sacred calling. 
Once only they were attack<»d froiii 
a quarter of authority. Dr Monk, it 
appears to us, undervalues tin* force 
of the attack, and, perhaps unduly, 
ascribes it to an impulse of party 
zeal. Keill, a Scotchman of talent, 
whose excellent lec.tures on Natural 
Philosophy an‘ still quoted as a text- 
book in Germany, was led, (and — 
our impression is— I(‘d naturally,) in 
his Examination of Burnet’s Theory 
of the Earth, to notice tAvo errors of 
Bentley, — one of Avhicli, as Dr Monk 
puts it more on the footing of a verbal 
ambiguity than our impression of it 
would have warraiit(*d, Ave Avill not 
insist on. I’lie other, unless our me- 
mory greatly deceives us, Avas this : 
Bentley, having hoard that the Moon 
always presents the same face to 
our earth, inferred, from that fact, that 
she Imd no revolution upon lier oAAm 
axis ; upon which, Keill told him, 
that the fact he stated was a ground 
for the very opposite? inference; since 
theeflectof the Moon’s motion about 
the earth to bring a different face be- 
fore us could not be counteracted 
but by a coincident revolution on her 
own axis. Keill was a coarse man, 
Avho called a spade a spade, as was 
afterwards sufliciently shewn in his 
almost brutal treatment of Leibnitz 


on behalf of his friend Sir Isaac New- 
ton. And it is ]K)ssil)le, undoubted- 
ly, that, being a Professor at Oxford, 
he might ha\ e conceived some ])er- 
sotial ])ujue to Bentley A\ddle resi- 
dent in that univ(‘rsily. But Ave 
really s(»e no reason for ascril)i]ig to 
any ungenerous jiiotive a criticism, 
Avhich, though jicevishly worded, Avas 
certaiidy called for by the conspicu- 
ous situation of the error Avliich it 
exposed. 

Ill this year, Bentley Avas appoint- 
ed a Pndieiidary at \\ orcester, ami, 
in April Kecqier of all the 

King’s Libraries. During the same 
year, he Avas a second time summon- 
ed to preach the Boyle Lecture ; and 
in the following yeiir, Avas made one 
of the C haplains in ordinary to the 
Kiiifif. 

Early in the year lOtXi, Bentley 
(piittod the town hemse of tin* Bishoj) 
of Worcester, and counmMiced liouse- 
keepimr in his own lodgings as Royal 
Librarian. 'Ihese lodgings, had he 
reaped nothing else from his oflice, 
Avere, to him, as a resident in Lou- 
don, a royal ]n‘el‘erment. 'I'liey were 
in Sr .lames's ])alace, adjoining to 
those of the Ih-incess (afterwards 
Queen) Amie, and looked into the 
Park. In this year, Bentley took the 
degree of Doctor of Di\inity; and 
somcAAdiere alxnit the same time ap- 
peared tin* (*dition of C'alliinnchiis by 
his friend (h'revius, Avitfi contrihii- 
tions from himself, of iiu'rtiorahle 
splendour. 

In 1097 commenced, on Bentley’s 
part, that famous controversy about 
the JCpistles of Phahiris, Avhicli has 
chiefly conferred immortality on his 
name. The circumstanci‘s in which 
it originated are briefly these; 'I'he 
wi»ll-knowu dispute in Eraiice, upon 
the intellectual pn*tensioris in a coiu- 
parison A\dth each other of the An- 
cients and Moderns, Jind been trans- 
ferred to Ihigland by Sir William 
Temple. I'll is Avrit(*r, just then at 
tlie Jieight of Jiis popularity, liad de- 
clared for the ancients Avitli more 
elegance tliari Aveight of matter ; 
and, I»y Avay of fortifying his judg- 
ment, had all(*ged the Epistles of 
Phalaris and the Fables of ^Esop us 


* How rare is eviflent from this, that at a great book sale in Loudon, which had 
Congregat|?d all the Funct/^ on a copy occurring, not one of the company but ourself 
knew wbW the mystical title-page meant. 
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proofs that the oldest parts of litera- 
ture are also the best. Sir William 
was aware that both works had betui 
challeii"t»d as forjyeries. However, 
the suspi(‘ioiis oT sc-liolars were as 
yet unmaliired ; and, in a niattm* of 
taste, wliieb was tin* present shape 
of the (piestion, ,Sir William 'JVnijdeV 
opinion seenn*d entitled to some eon- 
sideration. Aceordinf^l}^ the Ho- 
nourable (’harles Hoyle, nephew to 
the illustrious jdiilosoplier of that 
iiam(*, who was at this time ])ur- 
Kuinir his studies at ("inist ('Inireh, 
ill (ixlbrd, and, upini the sufri:es!ion 
of Aldrieh, the head of that college, 
bad n‘solved to undc^rtaki* an edition 
of some (jHM'k book, as an aeademie 
exere.is(‘, was direetcul to Phalaris in 
partinilar, by tliis reeent o])inion of 
a friend, to wliom In' looked up witli 
filial eonlideiKM' and veni'ration. To 
ensure as much perfection to his edi- 
tion as was easily within liis reach, 
Boyle directed Herinet, his London 
publisher, to procure a <*ollation of 
a MS. in the Kini^’s Jiihrary. This 
brouii'ht on an application to Bent- 
ley, who had just then recc'ived Ids 
ap])ointinent as librarian ; and his be- 
haviour, on this oci'Jwioii, scandal- 
ously inisrepr<*senl<»(l to Mr Boyle, 
furnished the first p'ound of oltenci* 
to Boyl<‘. How lon;n; a (‘aluniuy can 
keep its ground, afi(*r the fullest re- 
futation, appears from the Prefaci* 
to Lennep’s Latin version of Bent- 
ley's Dissertation, (edit, of 17HI,) 
where, in gixinii’ a brief history of 
the transaction, the U'rit(*r says, — 
“ Bc'iitleius tergiversari {iriinuin ; et 
fegre quod sa'pius efllagitatuin erat 
eoiiC('d(!re and again, — “ecce suh- 
ito Bentleius iter ]uirans Loudino, 
iijuxima ope contendere a Beimeto 


lit codex ille statim redderetiir.” All 
this is false. Let us here anticipate 
the facts a.s they came out on both 
sides some years after. Bi'utley, by 
the plaiiK'st statements, has made it 
evident that he gave evi'ry facility 
for using the MS. ; that he re- 
claimed it only ivheii bis own ne- 
cessary alisimce from London made 
it inqiossible to do otlierwise ; tJint 
this 114‘cessity was forc'seen and noti- 
fied at the time of huiding it; and 
that, even on the last day of the term 
prefixed for the use of the MS., suf- 
ficient time for di-quitching the busi- 
ness tw'ice ovi*”^ was good-naturedly 
granted b,y Beiitley, aftc'r Ids first 
smnmons bad biu'ii made' in \ain. 

These facts are established. 'I’hat 
he b'lit the MS. under no sort of ne- 
4*essity to do so, nay, at some risk to 
himsidf, is admitted by Bemiet; that 
be reclaimed it, uinh'r the highest 
neiM'ssity to do so, is not diuiied 
by any body. At what jioint of the 
Iraiisaction is it, then, that the ])artics 
differ? Simply as to the d<*biy in 
leiuUng, and on the matter of giving 
notiee, that on sneh a day it w'ould 
be resumed. A lilth' ])roeiasliMatiou 
in lending, and forgetting to give no- 
tice, w'ould not ba\ jusniied a pid)- 
lie stigma, had (dtluT oni' or tlie othm* 
been inily imjmted to Beiithw. But 
both imputations be solemnly denied. 
It is ])ainful that the stri'ss of any 
case* shonld rest upon a simple com- 
parison of veracity betwe«‘n two 
men; yi't, as I\lr Bennet has made 
this ine\ irable,let us state thegroiuids 
of comparison bctw(‘cii liimself and 
Dr Bi'ulley. In I'xti'rnal r('sj)4‘<*tabi- 
lity then* was, in the first jdace, a 
much greater int<T\ al bet weeiif them 
than the same stations w'ould imply 


*■ Bcnllcy usuiTtaiiied, hy an cx|M*r1iui*iit nmni oiie-thiid of tin* IMS.,th:ft, w'itliuut 
any oxtraordinary dilijL^oiicT, it 4'nuld la* tliron^hoiU in a sjatn* of lour hiiiirs^ 

Now, his first Miiiijiitins xviis at iii;on ; lint In* iinliilgciitlv I'xtiMidcd tin* term to “can- 
dh'-lij;ht.” IIoxv soon avjjs ih.il ? 'i'In* day has since been ascertained to he Saturday, 
May But as the year was upwards of h.dfa eeiiliiry liefore ihe Lnglish reiorination 
of the ealeiular, that day w'onhl eorre-pond to the-^ftl of June at present. Being, theie- 
fore, w'ithin three xvtM-ks of the longest d.iy, we may as-iiiine, tliat, in the latitude of 
lanidon, “ randle-light” cinild not lie understood as earlier than 9 o’clock r. th. Al- 
lowing the rolh.tor, therefore, one Imiir hir any istlicr sort of eollation, he had juj-t 
dotiliie the time recpiisite l\ir the collation cf the 31 ,S. 

•f No two classes liavi*, within the last century, so ranch advanced in HOcial consi- 
deration as Bankers and Booksellers, (meaning J^ublislicrs.) The bankers of that 
day xrere merely goldsmiths ; whence the phrase, hardly yet obsolete among elderly 
people, of “ .s7iop.v.” Booksellers, again, having randy stood forward until 

Pope’s time in the character of enlightened co-<iperators with literary men, naturally 
took their place amongst the mechanical agents of the press. At present, an influen- 
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at this day. Dr Bentleyi in the next 
place, was nev(*r publicly convicted 
of a falsehood; whereas Bemiet was, 
in this case at any rate, guilty of one. 
Thirdly, o liilst the Doctor had no in- 
terest at stake which required the 
protection of a falsehood, (since, 
without a falsehood, he was clear of 
the discourtesy charged upon him,) 
Beiiiiet had the strongest : he had 
originally brought forward a particu- 
lar stateiiient, in a ])rivate letter, as 
a cloak for his own and his colla- 
tor’s indolence, without any expec- 
tation that it would lead to public 
consequences; hut now, what lie 
had begun in policy, he clung to from 
dire necessity ; since, unless he could 
succeed in fastening some charge of 
this nature upon Dr Bentley, his own 
excuse Avas made void; his word 
of honour was foideited; and, from 
the precipitate attack on Benth^y, 
into which he had misled his patron, 
all colour of propriety vanished at 
once. 

However, BemiPt’s private account 
Avas, as yet, uiicontradicU'd ; and, on 
the faith of that, Boyle acquainted 
the public, in the Preface to his edi- 
tion of Phalnris, that, up to the 40th 
Letter, he had takc*n care to liaA o the 
book c(>llat(?d u'itli the King’s MS. ; 
but that, beyond that, the librarian 
had denied liim the use of it, arjrec- 
ably to his peculiar spirit of courtesy. 
Upon the very first ])ublicatioii (if 
the book, Benth*y saAv it, and imme- 
diately wrote to Mr Boyle, explain- 
ing the matter in a polite and satis- 
factory manner. Boyle replied in 
gentlemanly tiTins, but did not give; 
him that substantial redress, Avhich 
Bentley had reason to expect, of can- 
celling’ the leaf which contained the 
affront. No further steyis were taken 
on either side for some time; nor 
docs it certainly appear that any 
would have been taken, but for an 
a*-cidental int<M*ference of a third 


party. This was Wotton, Bentley’s 
colh'gc friend. His book on An-- 
dent and Modern Learniny, origi- 
nally published in 1094, and call- 
ed out by Sir \V. Temple’s Essay on 
the same subject, Avas now (1097) 
going into a second edition ; and as 
a natural means of increasing its in- 
terest, ho claimed of Bentley an old 
promise to write a paper exposing 
the spurious pretensions of Phalaris 
and yEsop. This promise had been 
made Ixuore the appearance of Mr 
Boyle’s book, and evidently had a 
nderence to Sir ^^'illianl IVmple’s 
strange judgment upon those* authors. 
But,ns matters had altered since then, 
Bentley endeavoured to evade a task 
which would oblige him to hike a se- 
A*ero notice of Mr Boyle’s incivility 
and injustice. Wotton, however, held 
him to his engagiMiu^nt, and Bentley 
{perhaps reluctantly) consented. — 
Here again the foreign editor of Leii- 
nep is too rash : he says of Bentley, 
that “ cupide oceasionem atiiple.rits 
But we an* not to suppose 
that the sincerity with Avhicb a man 
declines a fierce disjmte, is alw^ays 
ill an inverse ratio to tin* energy with 
which he may afterwards pursue 
it. Many a man shrinks with all his 
Jieart from a cjiiarrel, for the very 
reason that he feels too sensibly how 
surely it will rouse him to a painful 
activity, if he should once embark 
in it, and an irritation fatal to his 
jieace. In the following year, Boyle, 
or the (^/Iirist-Church taction who 
used his name, replied at length. 
And certainly a inoreaniusin?* book, 
upon a subj(*ct so unpromisinir, has 
rarely been written. In pai ticular, 
we agrei* w ith Dr Monk, that few 
happier (‘llbrts of pleasantry ('xist, 
than that piece of raillery upon 
Bejitley, when* his ariruments for 
the spiiriousness of Phalaris are 
turned against liimsidf, some critic 
of a future age being supposed to 


Iwil piitilishcr K profession, which it hnhint^s to hinisrlf to rcinlci* di^'iii- 

lu Bennet's time, he had nut censed to he (whsit a mere seller of books still is) 
li troilrs man. After nil, Gihsoii, the collator, has cmifessed in Bentley’s favour. 

lini (Ity le^^t is the first Dissertation of Bentley, as pnbli^iied in the 

second edition of Wotton, (but in the third edithin, I'/Oj, and ail subsequent ones, 
omitted.) This, where the heads only of the ur^'iiineiits are touched, without that 
elaborate array of 1eartiiii|; which Ai'us aftcrwanls l(iimd necessary, uiid where tiie 
whole is treated with irresistible fun and merriment, is a most caiitivating piece of 
criticism. A geniTal reader, therefore, who is (tireless of the minute learning of tlic 
case, ihould read merely this first Dissertation, and Boyle’s answer. 
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argue for tlie spuriousness of tlia 
Doctor’s dissertation, as a work ob- 
viously impossible to have proceed- 
ed from a great stdiolar and a person 
of digiiiiied station. As to learning, 
certainly th<^ joint-stock of the com- 
pany made but a poor exidiecpicr for 
defraying a war uj)oii Hentley ; yet 
it was creditable to wits and men of 
fashion : and in one .point of view it 
was most happily balanced, for it 
was just sh.'dlow enough to prevent 
them from detecting tludr own blun- 
d(n*H ; yet, on the other luand, deep 
enough to give them that cohmrable 
show of b(‘ing sometimes in the 
right, which was indispensable for 
drawing out Jlentley’s knowledge. 
Had it been a little de(‘per, they 
would have forborne their attack on 
Beiith^y : had it been a littl«‘ shal- 
lowin’, llentJey could have had no 
motive for re[)lying to thenu Partly 
from tiie rmil merit of the book in 
thosi* points which the public could 
best appreciate, partly ironi the ex- 
tensive and brilliant connexions of 
the wriliMs, it was eagerly r<»ad~-a 
second edition was immediately de- 
manded, and IJenth'y Avas supposed 
to liave bei'ii defeated. He, mean- 
time, “ hushed in grim repose,” Avas 
coucbaiit; and, with his eyi* upon 
the gambols of his victims, was set- 
tling liiniself at leisure for his faUil 
spring. Spite of tlu! public ap- 
plauses, some ominous nii'^givings 
were muttered : one <ir two of the 
Boyle j)arty lM»gan to “ funk they 
augured no good from the dead 
silence of Jhmtley ; and Boyle, in 
])articular, Avho was now in Ireland, 


sent to ^tierhury some corrections 
furnished W his earliest tutor Gale, 
the Dean of York ,* an intimation of 
error, which Atterbury, Avho had 
])een a chief contributor to the book, 
deeply resented. But errors, or cor- 
rections, were iiOAv alike past notice. 
Pelides was now armed for the field : 
the signal was given ; and at length, 
Avith the fullest benefit of final revi- 
sion, Avhich left no room for friend 
or foe to point out a daw, that im- 
mortal Dissertation (immortalis ista 
Dissvrtatio, to speak the Avords of 
Porson) d(»scended like a thunder- 
bolt upon the imeniy, 

— “ And in one 

Tlu'tniinpets bilciiced, aiiil the plumes laid 

low.’* 

Ill 1 G.99, being then in his .Ifitli year, 
Bentley received that main prefer- 
ment which was at once his reward 
and his scourge for the rest of his life. 
At the latUu’ end of that year, Dr J. 
JMontagne was transferred ( we cannot 
Bay,witliDrMoiik, promoted) from the 
Mastership of Trinity Coih*ge, Oam- 
hridge, to the Deanery of Durham. 
Learning, serviciis to religion, and 
(according to one rather scandalous 
tradition ' ) the firmness which he had 
inanif<>st(‘(l in governing the family 
of Bishop Stlllingfleet, all conspired 
to point out lieiitleyas a person pre- 
emiiienlly eligible to this station. 
Accordingly, he received the ajipoiiit- 
ineiit; and on the first day of Pebru- 
ary, 1700, he Avas solemnly installed 
in his odice. It is evident that he 
rated its value somewhat ditferentlyf 
from Dr Monk ; for he refused, in 


* The stiii’y is this : — -Bishop Stilliiigfleet is reported to have said, “ We must send 
Bentley to niie the turlmleiit I'idlows of 'rrinlty Cidlege. It' any body ean do it, he 
is the jiei’hoii ; for I am sure that lie has ruled my lamily ever sinee lie entered it. ’ 
Ppon this Dr Monk argues, that the anecdote is doubly refuted ; first, by the fact that 
Stilliiigdcet had hi'cii some liii;e dead when the vaeaney oeeurred ; secondly, because 
the Fellows had not been turliulent before Bentley’s aecessioii to the headship. Now, 
u little eoiisideratioii will shew, that the anecdote may he Kiibstaiitially true for all 
thatf and probably was so (since it rests on t«M» puifited and clrcunistuntial an nlltision 
to have been invented). Full two years behtre Bentley’s instalment, it appears (hat 
a vaieancy Jiad been anti.:jjmted, and a canvass made, upon the lumoured appoint- 
ment of Dr Montague to the see of Worcester. 1'liat was the occasion, no doubt, of 
Stillingfleet’s rcmaik. Then, as to the Avord tuibidcnfy besides that allowance must 
he made for the laxity of an oral story, the FelloAA\s might be riotous in another 8en.se 
than that of resisting the master’s aiiUhority ; and throughout Dr Montague’s lime, 
Avlio perhaps wiis as riotous as they, it is pretty certain that they Avere so. 

f Dr Monk’.s utiderA'ul nation of college headships is ho pointedly affected, and 
really so extravagant, that ayo cniim t but suspect some personal pique or jealousy, 
how caused we pretend nut to guess, as the foundation of it* Everywhere he speaks 
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yoatB, to cxchaiip;c it for ttie 
poor Bisho])rif of Hristol ; and, bring 
asked by the Minister what prefer- 
ment lie would consider wortli his 
acceptuin e, wisely replied, that which 
wolll^l leeve him no reason to wish 
for fi nniioval. 

"Hiis ajipointnitMit was made under 
llie jiiiMiiimons reeomniendation of 
an lOpiscopiil Commission, to whom 
King William, better fitted for a 
guard-room than the civil duties of 
the cabinet, had delegated the disposal 
of all chundi prefernnmt within the 
gift of the crown. By the public it 
could not but have been :i]iproved; 
but it was un]) 0 [>ular iii the college, 
composed chietly of indolent sots, 
Avho were not likely to anticipate with 
pleasure the disadvantageous terms 
on whicli they would stand with so 
accomplished a liead. And our own 
ronvi<*rnm is, that the appointment 
would hardly liavi* been can ied, had 
it not be(‘n backed by the inlliience 
of the Priueess Amie. Since the 
death ot Queen Mary, wIjos(» rancor- 
ous tpiarrel with her sister had never 
been settled, the natural inlluence of 
the Princess had been allowed to re- 
vive, Tlciit excellent lady regarded 
with particular fat our th<‘ learned 
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champion of Christiaitity ; and had 
designed that heur son, tho Duke of 
Gloucester, should be sent, at a pro- 
per age, to tlic college over which so 
imu-itorious a jierson presided. In 
this scheme so much stress was laid 
on the personal co-oporalion of Bent- 
ley, that, by an an angement unheard 
of in fhiglish universities, his Royal 
Highm‘ss was to have resided under 
the master’s roof. But these coun- 
sels were entirely defeated hy the 
hand of Providmice, which then lay 
heavy upon that illustrious house: in 
six months aft(»r Biuitley’s installa- 
tion, the young Prince was summon- 
ed to the same premature death which 
had carried oil' all the children of liis 
parents. 

Piiiding himself now able to ofler 
asnitnbleestablishmeiitto the woman 
of his heart, on the 4th of January, 
1701, Bentley married Mrs (or, in 
modern languagf*, Aliss) Joanna Ber- 
nard, dangiucM' of Sir John Bernard 
of Bramjiton, in the county of Hunt- 
ingdon. This lady, whom lie had 
been accnstoimul to meet in the fa- 
mily of Bisho]) Siilliiiglleet, brought 
him four children, two (laughters 
and two sons, of whom oiu* died in 
infancy. He found her a most faith- 


of JefinenVs e/ r////y'.s/' sii])prior in tu In*;nbliiiiS, ttliig that hn himsolf 

has oci-iislon to iiK'nlion oin* iJran (a dean of Yoik, I wdio lookrd to tin* inastorNhip of 
Trinity as an ol»Jort of aniMtion. And in one |darc* Iir taki‘s a lli^lit beyond our 
compi'i'hrn'ion . tor, MC(ordin«; to hini, itiadispnU* brlwrcn the brad of a college and 
an arriibisliiip. the parties stand ** np<in snrii iiner|Tiai ground." that it is matter of 
astoiiisliineiit t(> find it lasting beyoml a iiuunent. How ! is it in Kngland that we 
lirar siicli l.iiirijinor, and in ^VIly, but the other day, we had the edifying 

spectacle (»f an a« chhislntp dcsia-odiiig to a newspaper altercation with a mob orator, 
on the subject of liis (»wn inoni'y roiieerns ’ There irus nneiiiial ground. But, with 
justice on his si«lc, \vi* really s»m* nothing alarming in an arelideaeon and a head of a 
e«»llege maintaining a roiirnn er.sial c<irre«pondence with a piinec of the Mood. A 
IMaster of 'J’riiiity Coll, (’anilnidge, presunijitmois in disputing with an archhishop 
on a matter of literature and academic interest I ! ^Vhat fal'e impressions would a 
foreigner carry away on the relations of Kngli.sh dignities from Dr IMonk's hook! 
The fact is, that, in ]M>piilMr consideration, a head of one of file sinalier colleges, in 
i'ilhi'r Cambridge or Clxhtrd, is e<|iml at tlie least to a dean ; and the head of Christ 
C’liurch lii Oxford, or 'JVinify in Cambridge, (perhaps .some of the otJier colleges in 
hotli,;' and the heads of tlie single colleges, wdiieli coiistitufe the whole university in 
l)nl)’.ln, ICdiiihiirgh, and Glasgow, arc etpial to hi^hoJ>^. V/e appeal to Dr Monk 
hiiii ilf, to say candidly whieh is the greater man in Oxford — the Dean of Christ 
( hun !i, <tr tlie, BUhop of Oxford? But Oxford is a poor hisliopiic. True; and 
ff/ol intriahovs a fresh ground of comparison. As stations of profit, sometimes the 
hrail ailvantage (united, asihey often are, with eomplenieiitary livings,) 

seuHihiW', the hiNhoprics. As stilt ions of comfort, however, they stand in no com- 
pariMHi. A college head has the most delighirul sinecure in the world ; whereas 
bishoprics, by tliose w ho are determined to do the work of them, are found to be the 
faost l.ihtuitMis sitnatiiins in the whole establishment. But here there are seiTets; 

the very opposite reports, for iustaiict}; of the see of Worcester, when held by 
bishops of different character. 
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ful companion tliroiif^h tho storms of 
liis after life ; luid as licr family con- 
nexions Avere of con si d oral) le distinc- 
tion, and two years afterwards erner- 
f^cjd into a l>laz {3 of court favour, she 
]iad tlie iiappiness of giving a power- 
ful assislatu'e to Jier iiusbaiid at a 
moment of imminent danii^er. Tliercs 
is a story current, that during Ids 
coiirtshi]) Bentley liad nearly forfeit- 
ed her favour by speaking sceptically 
of lh<3 Book of Daniel — a story rest- 
ing it seems, on the sli<:;ht authority 
of *“ wickfMp AVill. AVhiston,’' and 
Avhich, as Dr Monk observes, is “ex- 
C'*edingly improbable.’’ 

About five months after his mar- 
riage, he was collated to the Arch- 
deaconry of El}', which brought with 
it not oidy honour, but two cliurch 
livijiii's. 

After this, I'll- Bentley ne\er ac- 
tively soliciu'd any further prefer- 
ment, except once, 'rids was in 1717, 
Avhen the Regius Prob'ssorshipof Di- 
vinity, by far the richest in Europe, 
became vacant by tin* death of Dr 
Jium*s. It Avas h(‘l(l that Bentley AA’as 
irndigible as head of I'rinity; for it 
might haAe ha]Apened, by the letter 
of the statute's, that he himself, in one 
charact<*r, Avould bi'come judge of his 
own dedimpiencies in th(' other. JIoaa’- 
ev(‘r, fliere Avas at h’ast one prece- 
dent ill Ids faAour; and as the real 
scruple's of his opponemts <ire\A' out 
of anything hut jniuciple', Avhilst his 
very e'nemie*s couhl met eleny that his 
(qualifications for the* ]dace Avere uii- 
rivalle*(l,it is aii’re’oable to record, that 
the intrigues l\)r de*fealing liiin aaum'O 
met and liatlleMl liy far al)le*r intrigue's 
of Ids eiAVii ; and, on the3 '2d of May, 
1718, Im AA'as installed in lids most 
lucrativ(i office. 


Referring to the earlier years of 
his connexion with Trinity College, 
we may characterise his conduct ge- 
nerally as one continued series of 
miiidfiee'iit patronage to literature, 
beneficial reforms in collegt; usages 
and di^»cipline, many of Avldch are 
still n'taiiicd at this day AAUth grati- 
tude, and, liiuilly, by the most splen- 
did and extensive irnproAements of 
the collegi? hiiildiiigs. His acts of 
the first "class Avere probably con- 
templated by the I'Vllows with indif- 
ference ; but those of the si'cond, as 
cutting off abuses from Avhich tlioy 
liad a personal benefit, or as carried 
Avitii too high a hand, and by means 
not ahvays 'statutable, armed llie pas- 
sions of a large majority against him, 
Avhilst the continued drain uiion their 
purses for public objects, AvJdch, it 
must be confessed, Avas in some in- 
stances immoderately lavish, sharp- 
eiK'd the excitement against him by 
the irritation of immediate self-inte- 
rest. Hence arose a faction so strongly 
organizi'd for the purpose of thwart- 
ing him in future, and of punishing 
him for th(i past, as certainly no de- 
limpiencies of the most eminent slate 
criminal liaAc ever yet called forth 
in any nation. Bentley, hoAvever, re- 
si'^teJ with one hand, and coiitinned 
to offend Avith the other. The con- 
test soon liecame a judicial one; and 
as it Avas iJie most irn'inorahle one in 
every res]>pct that England has ever 
Avitnessed — for duration, and the in- 
exhaustible resources of the person 
Avhoso interest A\\as chiefly at stake 
upon its issue — avp shall giv(* a faith- 
ful abstract of all its revoliitions, con- 
d(»ns(*d from many scores of jiages in 
Dr Monk’s (piarto. In any life of 
Bentley, this allair must occupy a 


- This epithrt, hnstowcMl pkiyfiilly upon Whlston by Swift, in ri.lirnlc' o( his sanc- 
timony, would almost to Iiuav lMM»n sfrionsly Justifinl l>y his gi'iirral had faith in 
pcattmii^ iiijiiriotis nnmlotos about rvcvy body aa'Iio vi'fiised to fall in with his follies. 
His excuse lies in the extreme Aveakness of bis brain. Ibink ot a rnnn, who had 
brilliant preferment within his reach, dragging his ]iooi* AA^ife and daughter for half 
a century through tlie very mire of desponileney and destitution, because he disapproved 
of Atliaimsiiis, or because the Shepherd of Hvrnut}t was not sufllieienlly esteemed by the 
Clinreh of JCngland ! Uiihapp)' is that family over which a fool presides. The 
secret of all M'biston's liiiiaeies may be found in that sentence of his Autobiogra- 
phy, Avliere be, betrays the J'act of bis liability, from youth upwards, to flatulency. 
Wiiat be mistook for eouscieiice was flat iileiire, which others (it is well known) have 
mistaUen for inspiration. This Avashis original misfortune : his second Avas, that he 
lived before the age of powerful drastic journals. Had he been contemporary Avith 
Christopher North, the knout Avould haAx brought him to his senses, and extorted 
the gratitude of Mrs WUiston and her children, 
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foremost place; and, considering the 
extreme intricacy of Dr Monk's ac- 
count, and the extreme falsehood of 
that in all former biographies, wo 
hope to earn tlie thanks of our read- 
ers by the closeness of our analysis. 

On" the ‘Jlst of December, 170J), 
the fends of 'IVinity College, which 
had been long ripening to a crisis, 
were first brought under the eye of 
a coin])eteiit manager. On that day, 
Mr Edmuiid Miller, a Fellow of Tri- 
nity, coming on a ( 'liristinas visit to 
liis old friends, happened to enter the 
College at the very moment when a 
fresh encroachment of Dr Bentley's 
had fiung the whole society into agita- 
tion. I'o Miller, as a lawym- and a 
Fellow, their grievances Avere sub- 
mitted by the College ; and as he lost 
no time in avowing himself their 
champion, and in very insolent terms, 
Dr Bentley lost as little in forcibly 
dispossessing him of his fellowship 
— an act of violence? which w^'ls pe- 
culiarly mistimed ; for it did not les- 
sen Miller’s power, stimulated his 
zeal, and added one more to the co- 
lourable grounds of complaint. Mil- 
ler’s name was struck olV the (’ollege 
boards on the 18th of January; on 
the 19th, it was restored by tin? Vice- 
master and some senior Fellow's ; and 
on the !24th, it was again struck <ifi‘ 
by Bentley. Matters, it may be sup- 
posed, were now coming to extremi- 
ties : and about this time it w'as that 
Bentley is said to have exclaimed — 
“ Ilenctdbrw'ard, farew'ell peace to 
Trinity (hdlege !” 

For all important disputes which 
can arise in the difl'ereiit colleges 
(about 45 in number) wdiich com- 
pose tlie English universities, the final 
appeal lies. to the VhHor of each 
college. But in the present case a 
previous question arose, “ Who ivas 
the visitor the Crowui, or the Bi- 
shop of Ely ? Two separate codes of 
statutes, each in force, held a lan- 
guage on this point inconsistent with 
each other ; and the latter code was 
even inconsistent with itself. How- 
ever, as it liappeued that the parti- 
cular statute wdiich met the present 
case spoke unequivocsilly of the Bi- 
shop as visitor, it was resolved to 
abide by that assumption. And there- 
fore, after communicating with the 
Bishoj), a formal petition was ad- 
dressed to his lordship, and on the 
dth of February, 1710, signed by the 


Vice-master and twenty-nine Fel- 
low's. The Bishop, having received 
the petition without delay, made as 
little in sending Bentley a copy of it. 
And to this Bentley replied in a 
printed letter to his lordship. The 
two general heads, under which the 
charges against Bentley had been 
gathered, were dilapidation of the 
Collegc»-fiinds, and violation of the 
statutes. These charges in the pre- 
sent letter are met circumstantially ; 
and in particular on that "principal 
attempt of Bentley’s to efl*e<*,t a new' 
and different distribution of the col- 
lege income, w'hich had in fact fur- 
nished the deteriiiiiiing motive to 
the .fudicial prosecution of the quar- 
rel, Dr Monk admits that he makes 
out a very powerful case. Mortified 
vanity and disappointed self-interest, 
Bentley describes as the ruling impul- 
ses of his enemies: “Had 1,” says be, 
“ herded and sotted w'ith them ; had 
I eullered them to play their cheats 
in their several ofiic-es, I might have 
done W'hat I w'ould; I might have 
devoured and destroyed the (hd- 
lege, and yet come away w ith their 
applauses for a great and good mas- 
ter.” Bentley, in fiict, w^as a most 
unpopular head Hucc<»<*ding to a very 
popular one. From whatsoever mo- 
tive, he liad not courted tlie society 
of his Fcdlow's : that of itself was a 
thing that could not be forgiven ; 
and jjerhaps it is true that from pure 
mortified amour propre^ united w'ith 
those baser impulses w'hich Bentley 
points out, fastening upon such oc- 
casions as the rashness of Bentley 
too readily supplied, the prosecu- 
tion against him rlid radically take 
its rise. 

^ \Vhat Avas the prevailing impres- 
sion left by Bentley’s pamphlet avo 
do not learn. How'ever, as it avus 
AA'ell understood to be? really his, it 
did not fail to jirovoke numerous 
answers ; amongst Avhirli Mr Miller’s 
AA'as eminent for the closeness of its 
legal arguments, and Bloiner’s for Avit 
and caustic personality. After the 
petition, however, with the excep- 
tion of some attempts on Bentley’s 
side to disunite his enemies by hold- 
ing out temptations Avhich, as often 
as they failed, were immediately car- 
ried to account by the opposite fac- 
tion as meditated breaches of the 
statute — it does not appear that either 
side made any movement until the 
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1 1th July, 1710, when the charges son upon human nature, the " Royal 
against Bentley were finally digest- Letter*’ must have been a perfect 
ed into fifty-fouit^ separate articles, curiosity : for by way of applying a 
These, having first been presented to remedy to the Master’s notorious in- 
the Bishop of Ely, were published firmity of excessive indulgence and 
in the shape of a pamphlet — sup- lax discipline, the letter concluded 
ported by such extracts from the with strictly enjoining him "to chas- 
statutes as seemed necessary to il- tise all license among the Fellows,” 
lustratc; or substantiate the charges, and promising roym countenance 
The Bishop’s first step was to send and co-operation in tlie discharge of 
a ropy of the articles to Bentley, duties so salutary, 
who on his part appears " to have Whether this bold stroke came to 


taken no notice of them whatever.” 
This, be it observed, for many a good 
year continued to be a right-hand 
mode of manceuvring with Bentley : 
unless stirred up by a very long 
pole, he would not roar for any f nun. 

Meantime, in this year, 1710, had 
oeeurn*d that most memorable of all 
intrigues, which, out of no deeper 
root than the slippery trit'ks of a 
waiting woman, had overset the po- 
licy of Europe, The Whig^ were 
kicked out : the Tories were kicked 
in; HO fur the game went just the 
wrong way for Bentley, his name 
being jilwuys for fancy borne on the 
Whig lists— but that was a trifle. 
All the jniblic disadvantages of his 
party being ousted, were compen- 
sated a thouHand times over by the 
private* benefit, that his wife happen- 
ed to be ri'lated in blood to Lord 
Boliiigbroke, (then Mr Secretary St 
.Tohn,) and also to Mr Mnshain, hus- 
band of the favourite. " On this 
hint” he moved. By one or both of 
these cbatinels he reached the ear 
of Mr Harley, the Lord Treasurer. 
The Qu(»en was already won over 
to bis cause ; for she had b(»en ac- 
quainted of old with the Doctor; 
and Mrs Bentley's court connexions 
took can? that the scandalous lives 
of some amongst Bentley’s oppo- 
nents should lose nothing in the tell- 
ing. The Doctor was “ invited” by 
the Prime Minister to sketch a 
scheme of conciliation; and in obe- 
dience he drew up the projet of a 
Royal Letter, which has since been 
found amongst the Ilarleian papers. 
Let it not oiflend the reader to hear, 
that in this letter each separate 
point in dis[)uto Avas settled in ravour 
of the Doctor himself. Reasonable 
as that was, however, Biis aliter 
visum est: the Minister was far too 
tortuous himself to approve of such 
very plain dealing. Indeed, as a les- 
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the knowledge of the enemy, is hard 
to say; for Dr Monk gives us rear 
son to think that it did, and did 
not, in the very same sentence. Cer- 
tain it is that Bentley’s Royal Letter 
was forwarded to the Premier on the 
10th November, 1 710; and on the 21st 
of that month he received a peremp- 
tory summons from the Bishop of Ely 
to answer the articles against him by 
the IBth of December.^ Atone time 
Bentley avowed a design of appeal- 
ing to the Convocation ; but for this, 
when steps were taken to bailie him, 
he Hubstitutedapetition to the Queen, 
explaining that her Majesty was the 
true visitor of Trinity College, that 
the Bishop of Ely was usurping her 
rights, and that Richard Bentley, re- 
sisting this usurpation, threw himself 
on her royal protection. 

This petition met with immediate 
attention, and was referred by Mr 
Secretary St John to the Attorney 
and Solicitor-General, who meantime 
stayed the Bishop’s proceedings. 
Five months were spent in hearing 
all parties; and on May 29, 1711, the 
two officers made their report, which 
was favourable to the Bishop’s claim 
as respected Bentley, but pointed 
out to the Queen and the Doctor a 
legal mode of resisting it. As this 
decision left Bentley to no more than 
a common remedy at law, he deter- 
mined to obtain higher protection ; 
and on July 12, he addressed a letter 
to Harley, now Earl of Oxford, con- 
gratulating him on his recent escape 
from assassination, stating his own si- 
tuation, and concluding with the offer 
of dedicating to his lordship the edi- 
tion which he had been longpreparing 
of Horace. This appeal obtained for 
him the Minister’s active protection; 
the Bishop was again directed to stay 
proceedings; and on the 8th of De- 
'cember the Horace was published, 
With a dedication, taking oue notice 
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of Harley’s honours^*^ of descent from 
the Veres and Mortimers. Bentley 
avowed Ills own change of party by 
Hying, that “ Horace was not less in 
favour Avith Miiiceiias from his ha- 
ving once served under the banners 
of Brutus and ( Cassius.” 

In 17 J 2, after above seA^cn months* 
deliberation, the crown laAvyers made 
a report on the qut^stion of — Who 
was Visitor? It Avas unfavourable 
to Bentley ; for thougli declaring the 
CroAAm visitor in a general sense, it 
decided, notwithstauding, for the Bi- 
shop of Ely, ill the single case of de- 
linquency charg(»d ujion the Master 
— the A^ery case in uuestion; and one 
of the laAvyers, Sir Josejih J<*kyll, de- 
claredfor the Bishop unconditionally. 
Wow, then, it Avas expected that the 
interdict on the Bishoj) Avould b(i 
immediately taken off. IIoavcaxm*, it 
AA^asnot; and some speculations arose 
at that time upon this apparent mys- 
tery, which have since appeared lobe 
unfounded. Mrs Bentley’s inflnence 
was supposed to be at Avork. But 
the secret history of thcj intrigue Avas 
very different. The truth Avas this : 
Bentley’s enemies had iioAV found 
their way to Lord Oxford’s ear; this 
should naturally have operatc^d to 
Bentley’s ruin; hut fortunately for 
him, the Treasurer viewed the whole 
case as one not unworthy of his own 
management upon Machiavelian prin- 
ciples. A compromise of the dis- 
pute was probably Avhat the Minister 
proposed; and if that were found 
impossible, an evasion, by a timely 
removal of Bentley to some other 
situation. 

Meantime, these couculiatory in- 
tentions on the part of the Premier 
were suddenly defeated by a strong 
measure of Bentley’s. In the Avinter 
of 1712 , he refused his consent to 
the usual division of the Collej^e 
funds. Attacked in this quart(*r, the 
Fellows became desperate. Miller 
urged an application to the Court of 
Queen’s Bencli, with a vicAV to com- 
pel the Bishop of Ely to proceed as 
V^isitor ; for it was believed that tlie 
royal interdict would not be recog- 
nised by that court. Upon this the 


Ministers shrank from the prospect 
of being publicly exposed as pai'ti- 
sans in private cabals ; and Lord Bo- 
lingbroke AATote hastily to the Bishop 
of Ely, giving him the Queen’s per- 
mission to proceed “ as far as by law 
he AA^as enqiowered.” Thus Avar- 
ranted, the Fellows brought their 
cause btd’ore the Queen’s Bench, and 
before tlie end of Easter term, 17 LS, 
obtained a rule for the Bishop to 
sheAv cause Avhy aTnandamiis should 
not issue to compel him to discharge 
]iiiyudi(dal functions. 

Two considerable adA’antages had 
been obtained hy Beiith‘y about this 
time ; he had been able to apply the 
principle of divide el iwptra in the 
appointment to an oflice of some dig- 
nity and power: a success Avbich, 
though it really .'imounted to no more 
than the detaching from liis enemies 
of that single member avIio benefit- 
ed l>y the liribe, he had dexterously 
improved into a general rc'port that 
the party arrayed against him Avere 
repentant and disunited. The other 
adA antage ivas of still higher jiromise. 
Early in the summer ot 1712, the ne- 
gotiations then pending at I'trecht 
liad furnished the ^Ylligs Avith an oc- 
casion for attack upon Ministers 
AA'hich Avas expected to unseat them. 
lIoAV sanguine Avere the hopes em- 
barked upon this effort, appears by 
the folloAving passage from Swift’s 
Journal to Stella — “ We got a great 
victory last Wednesday in the House 
of Lords, by a majority, I think, of 
twenty-eight; and the Whigs had dC'- 
sired their friends to bespeak places 
to see Lord Treasurer carried to the 
I'ower” In this critical condition, 
it Avas important to Oxford and Bo- 
linghroke that their security should 
appear to stand not merely upon Par- 
liamentary majoriticjs, but also on the 

g eneral sense of the country, Ad- 
resses, therefore, exjiressing public 
confidence, Avere }mrticu]arly wel- 
come at court; and Bentley managed 
one for them at Cambridge, wmeh 
he was deputed to present. 

But these Av^ere advantages Avhich 
could aA-ail him nothing in the new 
posture of the dispute. The Court 


* We know not how true Harley’s pretensions in this particular maybe; cer- 
tainly Lord Bohiitrbroke ridicules them harshly, in his Letter to Sir William Wynd^ 
ham, as mere jovial inspirations from the fumes of claret. 
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of Queen’s Beucli had relieved ilie 
Bishop of Ely from the royal inter- 
diet. The Bishop lost no time in 
throwing Bentley upon his defence. 
Bentley replied laconically (June 18, 
1713); and after some further inter- 
change of written pleadings with his 
accusers, he attempted to bring the 
whole affair to an abrupt issue at 
Cambridge; in which case, for want 
of mature evidence, an ac([iiittal 
must have followed. But the Bishop 
was on his guard. He had engaged 
the late Whig Lord Chancellor, (Lord 
(yowper,) and Dr Newton, an emi- 
nent (‘iviliaii, as his assessors; and 
lie replied dryly, that if it suited their 
<*onvenipnce, November would be 
tlie time of trial ; but at all events, 
liondon would be th(» ])lace, as best 
furnished for both sides with the 
])roper Ic'gal aids. 

However, it happened, from the 
])olitical agitations of that period, 
that the trial did not in fact come on 
until ]\fay, 1714. The great hall of 
ICly House was the court-room, and 
eight of tin* most eminent lawyers of 
the day assisted on one side or other 
as counsel. On the charge of wasting 
the C-ollege goods, Bentley made out 
a strong case. He produced the 
sanction of amaiority; and the funds, 
it app<»ared, had liecm applied, at any 
rate, to the adorning and repairing of 
the College. As to the other charge 
of violating the statutes, it had been 
Bentley’s custom to palliate his strong 
measures by shifting between the 
statute and the practice, jusf as either 
ha])pened to afford him most coiiii- 
teuance; but there were some acts 
oppressive beyond the countenance 
of cither i)rec.(»deut or statute. Pub- 
lic opinion, and, it is supposed, the 
private opinion of the Bishop,]iad hi- 
therto powerfully favoured Bcmtley, 
but forsook him as the trial advanced; 
and tradition records, that on some 
remarkable expression of this, Bent- 
ley fainted away. At length, after six 
weeks’ duration, the Visitor was sa- 
tisfied that the case had been establish- 
ed, and ordered a sentence of ejec- 
tion from the Mastership to be drawn 
up. This was done, and the sentence 
was afterwards found amongst his 
papers. Meantime, the good Bishop 
Moore had caught cold durii^ the 
loi^ sittings ; and on the 8 1st ofJuly, 
befoi^e any of his apparitors could 
execute the sentence^ ne was himself 


summoned away by a sterner appa-* 
ritor, to the other world. On the day 
following died Queen Anne ; and in 
one moment the favour of Oxford 
and Bolingbroke had become some- 
thing worse than worthless. Thus 
suddenly did Bentley see both friends 
and foes vanish from the scene, and 
the fine old quarrel of Trinity Col- 
lege fell back to the status quo ante 
helium, and was welcome to bej^ 
the world again. 

So passed the first five years of 
the feud. Fleetwood, the new Bishop 
of Ely, declined to act as Visitor of 
the Master, unless he could also visit 
the Fellows. Upon this significant 
hint, the prosecutors of Bentley, now 
reduced by six who had died during 
the struggle, at'ceded to a compro- 
mise. Sensible, however, that so long 
as Miller cuiitiiiued to be a Fellow, 
the stifled fire would be continually 
rekindled, Bentley a])plied the whole 
force of his mind to eject him. A 
former pretext had been quashed; 
he now lound a new one, but all in 
vain. The result for the present was 
simply to refresh the fury of Miller. 
He was now become a Sergeant; and 
he laid fresh articles before the Bi- 
shop, wdio persisted, however, in de- 
clining to act. 

At this point of the history, a 
new actor came upon the stage, who 
brought to the management of the 
ciuarrel, self-devotion like that of a 
lUiristian martyr, and malignity like 
that of a Pagan persecutor. This 
was Dr Colbatch, Professor of Ca- 
suistry. As a Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, he had unavoidably taken some 
interest in the affair from the first ; 
but from duty or gratitude he had 
supported the Master ; or had passed 
into a state of strict neutrality ; or^ 
finally, had acquiesced with reluct- 
ance in the measures of Miller. At 
length, however, it is said tliat some 
aflair of college leases, in the terma 
of wiiich Bentley seemed to sacrifice 
rcversionaiy to present interests, put 
an end to his languor; and he part- 
ed from the Master in a state or en- 
mity that in this life was destined to 
no repose. 

Now, then, the College was in per- 
fect anarchy ; yet the Bishop of^ly 
still refused to interfei*e, unless or- 
dered by the King. In this dilem- 
ma the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
WshO; (thQ same, we think; who 
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tertained the mad project for some 
sort of union with tne ropish or Gal- 
ilean Church,) pointed out the steps 
to be taken, amongst which the first 
was a petition to the King in Coun- 
cil. His Grace had liiinself lately 
received an affront from Bentley, 
and he now declared the jolly old 
Doctor to be “ the greatest instance 
of human frailty that he knew of.** 
After some delay, caused by tlie 
weakness of the Fellows in neglect- 
ing a prudent caution of the Arch- 
bishop, the petition was called for by 
the council and read. Tlieii came a 
scene, in the history of public bu- 
siness, worthy of Swift. I’he council 
remits the case to Sir Edward Nor- 
they, at that time Attorney-General ; 
Mr Attoiney remits to the Bishop of 
Ely ; the Bishop back again to Mr 
Attorney; and finally exit Mr At- 
torney in a hurry with all the papers 
in a bundle; for Sir Edward was soon 
dismissed from office, and carried off 
the quarrel in his pocket. This w'as 
in 1716: for the three years which 
succeeded, Colbatch allowed himself 
to be amused with the merest moon- 
shine by the Chancellor, Lord Mac- 
clesfield, who secretly j)rotected 
Bentley. In 1719 the Petition came 
again to light ; and being read at the 
■Council boat'd, was referred by the 
Lords Justices, who represented the 
absent King, to a committee of the 
Privy Council. This resurrection 
from Sir Edward Northey’s pocket, 
was a sad blow to Bentley : three 
years’ slumber gave him hopes that 
the petition had been applied to some 
culinary or post-culinary purpose,” 
in which case he was well assured 
that another of equal weight could 
no longer be substituted. However, 
the next step was to get it laid, and 
that could be 'done only by a coin- 

I tromise with Sergeant Miller. This 
lad been attempted in vain some 
years back, as it happened that the 
Sergeant was at that time dischar- 
ging his wrath in a book against the 
Doctor. That book, however, hurt 
nobody but its author; and tlie Ser- 
geant now listened favourably to an 
overture, which offered him a. profit- 
able retreat. He retired for ever from 
me contest, with the reputation of a 
traitor, and 528 pounds sterling in his 
j)urse; he rose afterwards to be a 
nlember of Parliament, and a Baron 
of Exchequer in Scotland, but in 


Cambridge he never retrieved his 
character. 

For eleven years the quarrel had 
now raged in the courts ; for the next 
seven, in consequence of this com- 
promise with Miller and the Bishop 
of Ely’s inertia, it was conducted by 
the press ; and strange it is to re- 
cord, that all attempts in this way of 
Bentley’s enemies, though practised 
authors, recoiled heavily on them- 
selves — How many pamplilets, so 
many libels. Sergeant Miller had 
already paid dearly for his. Next 
came (/Oiiyers Middleton, wlio, in 
two particulai* sentences, seemed to 
intimate that justice could not be had 
(or even a hearing) from the King in 
Council. In November, 1721, the 
King and Richard Bentley taught 
him in Westminster Hall to take a 
new view of the subject. He was 
compelled to ask pardon, and hea- 
vily amerced in costs. (hdbatcJi, 
with this warning before his eyes, 
committed exactly the same fault iu 
a more dangerous shapt^ He was 
prosecuting Bentley as the supposed 
author of a supposed libel on him- 
self in the University Courts ; and in 
support of the University jurisdic- 
tion, he published a book cfllled Jus 
Academicum, Circumstances arose, 
however, to convince him that more 
danger was at hand to himself than 
his antagonist, and he declared him- 
self willing to drop the proceedings. 
“ Are you so ?” said Bentley ; “ but 
so am not I.” There is a vulgar 
story of a gentle Quaker, who, find- 
ing a dog in the act of robbing his 
larder, declined rough modes of pu- 
nishment, but said he would content 
himself with a pai'ting admonition ; 
upon which, opening the door to the 
dog, he cried after him — " Mad dog ! 
good people, a mad dog J” In the 
same fashion did Bentley, not trou- 
bling himself to institute prose- 
cutions, quietly beg leave, by his 
counsel, to read a sentence or two 
from the Jus Academicum before the 
Judges of the King’s Bench. That 
was enough : the Judges bounced like 
quicksilver, for their jurisdiction 
was questioned ; and Dr Colbatch, in 
Mr ThiirteH’s language, was book- 
ed.” The troubles he went through 
in skulking from justice, and running 
after great men’s intercession, would 
really make a novel. The follofwing 
extracts from Dr Monk’s account. 
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lift up the veil upon the wretched 
condition of him who is struggling 
in the meshes of the law. After 
mentioning that the two Secretaries 
of State had promised their interces- 
sion with the Chief Justice, the ac- 
count goes on thus 

Hv himself preferred his application 
to the Lord Chancellor, now Earl of 
Macclesfield, who, however great might 
be his faults, was remarkably acces^iiblc 
and affable. He indulged Colbateh with 
many interviews; and although he con- 
demned, without reserve, the offending 
passages of his book, promised him his good 
offices with the Chief Justice, to make the 
consequences light. Hut the patronage of 
these great ministers was not calculated to 
render the iinfortiiriate divine any real 
service. The distinguished judge, who pre- 
sided on the beneh, entertained a high no- 
tion of the dignity of his court. He had also 
too just an o])inion of the sanctity of the 
judicial character, not to be jealous of the 
interference of ]»ei‘soiis in power with the 
administration of justice. He therefore 
heard the representations of the Cabinet 
ministers, without the least disposition to 
attend to them ; insomuch, that the Pre- 
mier accounted for his inflexibility by ob- 
serving, that I*ratt hiuhjot to the top of his 
preferment, and was, therefore, refractory, 
and not to be tjoverned by thenu^' 

Soon after tliis the publiaher, Wil- 
kin, was brought to the bar : — 

“ The affrighted bookseller made an ef- 
fort to save himself, by declaring that Dr 
Colbatch was the author ; but the ('hief 
Justice told Iiiin that he miglit do as he 
pleased about giving up the author, for it 
should not save him I'nim the punish- 
ment due to the offence of circulating the 
pamphlet ; and that his fate should be a 
warning to other pnhltsliers ; adding, that 
the roun would serve the niitlior in the 
same way if brought before them. Wil- 
kin'a terrors were greatly augmented, 
when, upon applying in the evening at 
the chambers of Mr Justice Eortescue to 
be bailed, he was informed by his lordship 
that he had that day taken as hail, of the 
publisher of the Freeholder's Journal, (a 
treasonable paper.) ^1000, and fur 

each of bis sureties ; and he was actually 
required to produce the same amount, the 
Judge saying that bis offence was as great, 
or greater.’* 

Tbe danger now thickened, and 
Colbatch w'as advised to keep out of 
tbe way, and with the utmost speed 
to procure tbe King’s pardon, which 
haa been promised him by both Se- 
^ietaries of State* In i^hat manner 


great men kept their promises in 
those days, the reader shall hear : 

When he renewed his application 
for the interference of the great Ministers 
in his favour, he found their tone much 
altered. Lord Carteret, in particular, 
had at first been profuse in his assuran- 
ces of protection in case of the worst; 
Should the Doctor be sent to prison, here, 
said he, hrnridishing his pen, is Mercury*s 
wand which will soon fetch him out Now, 
however, his lordship’s language was al- 
tered ; he advised so and so, and he would 
undertake that nothing should hurt him. 
But Dr l^Viend, whose heart misgave 
him on this point, begged bis lordship to 
pledge liis word, that, in case of the 
worst, Mercury's wand should be put in 
operation. Ile-encouragcd by a fresh 
promise, the delinquent, who had chan- 
ged his lodgings to escape notice, now put 
on his gown, and appeared publicly in tbe 
streets and in Westminster Hall. But 
here some lawyers, upon learning tbe 
grounds of his security, told him to de- 
spair his charm, for tliut, if be confessed 
himself the author of Jus Academicum, 
the King hiinsulf could not hinder his 
being sent to pris<iii.” 

In this trying situation, Colbatch 
in 172*2 strengthened himself by new 
friends, such as the Archbishop of 
York, the President of the Council, 
and many others ; but at length he 
discovered “that there was a lion 
in the path, which intercepted all Jiis 
prospects of powerful mediation.’* 
And who should this lion be? Why, 
simply that friend, the Chancellor, to 
wit, who was the warmest of all in 
professions. What apicture of courts 
does the following p^sage expose ! 

“ The ministpr (Lord Townshend) 
then sent him to wait upon the Chief 
Justice, with a message from himself, in- 
timating that the Crown would interfere 
to stay proceedings, and wishing to know 
in what manner that object could most 
properly be effected. Colbatch proceeded 
immediately to Sir John Pi'att’s, hut 
found that he was just gone out ; whei*e- 
upon an unfortunate idea came across his 
mind, that he ought to go and communi- 
cate tbe Minister’s designs to the Lord 
Chancellor, lest he should appear to dis- 
trust the promise of tbe latteiN This wily 
lord, having learnt the state of the case, 
determined to counteract what was do- 
ing ; and, under pretence of smoothing the 
way, made the Doctor promise not to de- 
liver Lord TowDshend’s message to the 
Chief Justice, till be had himself seen 
him upon the subject Colbatch, how- 
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erer, presently perceivinn^ that he had 
been surprised and tricked by this ex- 
alted personage, went back to Lord 
Townshcnd, and candidly told him what 
had passed. Tiic JMiuister revived his 
spirits, by promising to procure him the 
King’s pardon the next day, and directed 
him to call upon him again in the evening 
at his office, when he should see and talk 
with (ho Chancellor. Going at the time 
appointed, he found a cabinet meeting 
just broken up. Lord Towiishend, as 
soon as he saw him, ordered T^ord Mac- 
clesfield to be recalled, and the two great 
men held a long conversation apart, in 
which the Chancellor contrived to inter- 
cept the favour designed for th(! unfor- 
tunate Colbatch. They then joined him, 
and Lord Macclesfiidd urged that no- 
thing more was required of him but to 
make a reasonable ajtology to the court, 
and that he would be committed to sa- 
tisfy form ; that this would be only no- 
minal, as he would regain his liberty the 
next day ; and earnestly advised him to 
undergo this trivial ordeal. Lord Towns- 
hend then pnned in the rc(‘.oiiimcndation, 
saying — Xlo, <joo(l Doctor^ do» Thus 
pressed, he had no alternative but to ac- 
quiesce, although he was no longer de- 
ceived, hut saw himself the victim of a 
hard-hearted policy.” 

Certainly, if tlie Doctor’s friendn 
were knaves, ou d-peu-pres, the Doc- 
tor himself was a fool, ou d-peu-pres. 
And the very perfection of folly — 
pig-headed folly, (opposed to equal 
pig-headedness in the judge,) — ap- 
pears in the final scene of this litue 
drama, which wc transcribe as a fair 
rival to any of tlie same kind in Gil 
Bias: — 

** After, Ac. &c. Dr Coibatcli was again 
brought up before the King’s lleiich, to 
petition f<»r his discharge; whereupon 
Sir Littleton Powis, the Henior puisne 
judge, delivered him his final objurgation. 
Ilis lordship bad just been reading Jus 
Academicum, and was master of its con- 
tents ; hut, unfortunately for the autlior, 
he considered some of the reflections, in- 
tended for Dr Bentley, as levelled against 
the Court. lie termed the appeals made 
to foreign lawyers quite fbreign to the 
purpose ; — a conceit which took his lord- 
ship’s fancyvsp much, that he repeated it 
three or four times in the course of his 
speech. But the most disastrous point 
was the motto of the book, — Jura negat 
stbi natUf nihil non arrogat. He accused 
Colbatch of applying to the Court of 
King*s Bench the most virulent verse in 
all Hatocef-Mitra negat sibi nata, nihil 
non otdprit immediately 


set him riglit as to Horace’s word ; and 
told him besides, that the motto was in- 
tended to apply, not to the J udges, but to 
Dr Bentley. Sir Littleton, however, 
would not be driven from what be con- 
sidered his stronghold ; he thrice recurred 
to this unhnppy quotation, which accused 
their lordships of rdtrogating the laws; 
and each time Colbatch was imprudent 
enough to interrupt and correct him. At 
last the Court remarked to his counsel, 
Kettelbey, that his client did not appear 
to be sensible of his being in contempt ; 
and, to convince him of that fact, senten- 
ced him to ]»ay ;£50, to be iinitrisoned till 
it was paid, and to give security for his 
good behaviour for a year.” 

It will appear like judicitil infatu" 
atioii in Bentley’s enemieK, that, on 
that same day when this scene took 
place in the Kiiig’sBencli, anotlier pro- 
cess was commenced against (Conyers 
Middleton for a libel upon the same 
(vourt. “ The pamphlet being hand- 
ed to the Bench, the Chief .Iiisticc* 
pronounced, that, if Dr Middleton 
was really the author, Ik* must be 
the most ungrateful man alive, con- 
sidering that the Court had already 
treated him with so mucji lenity.” In 
fact, this unhappy coincidence in time 
of the two cases, gave to the* reverend 
libellers the a])pearaiice of being in a 
conspiracy. However, though Mid- 
dleton would not take a lesson from 
his friend to avoid his ollence, he 
did as r(*garded the management of 
his defence, lie applied to no Lord 
Macclesficdds or Secretaries of State ; 
and, in consequence, he met precisc;- 
ly the same ])UTiishmeiit as ('oJ hatch, 
without the same protracted siifier- 
ing. And so ended tlie, sixth suit 
which Bentley had prosecuted to a 
triumphant issue, within three years, 
in the King’s Bench, himself enjoy- 
ing all the time the most absolute 
otium cum dignitatc^ whilst liis mnli- 
cious enemies were mere footballs 
to the fury of laAv. 

These, however, were no more 
than episodes in the great epos of the 
original quai-rel. in tlie latter end 
of 1727, aft(n’ a seven years’ rest, this 
began to revive. Bishop Fleetwood 
had been succeeded in the see of 
Ely by Greene, who Avas willing to 
act, provided his expenst^s were gua- 
ranteed, and certain legal questions 
answered favourably. His demands 
were granted ; and five eminent law- 
yers, having separately returned sa- 
tisfactory answers, prepaiations were 
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making for assault. Though mana- 
ged silently, Bentley heard of them ; 
and immediately petitioned the King, 
telling him that the Bishop of Ely 
was going to rob him. of ins rights. 
After three months’ waiting for the 
result, the Bishop in turn petitioned 
the King to be Jieard on behalf of his 
See. A committee of the Privy 
Council was tlieji appointed. De- 
lays, as usual, Averc devised by Bent- 
ley; and it was not before March 
1720, that the cnuimittee decided, 
that “ they could not advise his Ma- 
jesty to interfere at all, but that the 
Bishop was at liberty to ])roceed as 
he thought proper,” 

Richard Beiith»y had come to a 
direrent de<*isioii, as he soon made 
Bishop (h-eeiie understand. In No- 
vember, his lordship began to stir ; 
but Bentley soon pulled him up by 
moving the King’s Bench for a ])rohi- 
bition, on the ground, that before he 
could be “visited,” he must be twice 
admonished by the Vico^master : 
now, as he took care to have a. Vice- 
master of his own choosing, this was 
not likely to ha j)pen before the Greek 
calends. The j iidges at length refused 
the prohilntion, holding that the nreli- 
minary admonition was required only 
in cases of petty delinquencies. Bi- 
shop Greene was therelore oin‘e more 
declared at liberty to proceed ; and 
at last it Avas thought, says J)r Monk, 
“ tliat all Bentley’s resources AA'ere 
at an end.” 

Little did they know of Richard 
Bentley avIio thought thus. On the 
2d June, 1 729, steps were again taken 
at Ely House, and a further day as- 
signed. Before that day came, again 
had Bentley put a spoke in the Bi- 
shop’s Avhcel. He applied to the 
King’s Bench for a writ of prohibi- 
tion on new grounds ; and this time 
he succeeded. Next term, the Bishop 
applied to have the ])rohibitioii taken 
off. But that Avas more easily asked 
than granted. Bentley had bothered 
the judges witli a paper Avhich cost a 
week even to copy. The judges had 
no time to read it, and were obliged 
to continue the prohibition ; and then 
came the long vacation. In Novem- 
ber, 1729, the campaign opened again ; 
but the Court declared that no case 
like this had ever come before them, 
and declined to pronounce judgment 
until it had been argued by way of 
declaration and answer. 


In 1730, with the vernal resurrec- 
tion of nature, up rose the everlast- 
ing process. “ Up rose the sun, and 
up rose Emily.” Bishop Greene put 
in his plea. Bentley took no notice 
of it; nor would to this hour, had 
not a rule been applied for to com- 
pel him. At the last minute of the 
time allowed, he replied, by asking 
for time, — a month, for instance. The 
Court gi-antcd a week. At the last 
minute of the Aveek he put in a re- 
which, in Strange’s Reports, 
is des<*ril)ed as “ immaterial.” 

Upon this the Bishop, in technical 

S hrase, demvrrcd. But here, again, 
►entley got Bishop Greene under his 
arm, and “ fibbed” him. It is pre- 
sumed in law, that, for Jiis own inte- 
rest, a plajntiff will proceed (piickly; 
so that, if he should not, the rules of 
(‘oiirt make n(» proiisiou for com- 
pelling him. Now, it is true that 
Bentley Avas defendant on tlie main 
ease ; yet, on that ])art of it Avhich 
came before the Court of King’s 
Bench, lie was plaintiff ; of course he 
made no sign of proceeding. In 
Trinity term measures were taken 
to compel him. But next came ano- 
ther step, whieli also belongs to plain- 
tiff. Plaintiff failed. As this was no 
more than making up what is called 
a “ paper book,” defendant did it for 
liim. But this Bentley would not 
hear of. “ By no means,” said he ; 
“ it is my duty to do it. I have fail- 
ed; and 1 insist on being compelled 
to do my duty.” And in this AA-^ay 
again lu‘ whiled away the year until 
the long vacation arrived, when all 
men rest from tlieir labour. Who 
Avill deny that his friends in Cam- 
bridge did right in giviugtlie uncon- 
querable old man a triumjihal recep- 
tion, meeting him at Bourn Bri^e, 
and j>r(»T)ariiig him a Avelcome in Tri- 
nity ColI(»ge, in a manner similar to 
that of his Majesty’s late reception in 
C’canibridge r 

Michaelmas term, 1730, the judges, 
after hearing three days’ argument, 
gave judgment against tAvo of Bent- 
ley’s pleas ; on the third, they post- 
poned their decision. 

Easter term, 1731, arrived, and 
new light dawned for Bentley. The 
charges a^inst him all went upon a 
resumed validity of Certain statutes, 
nown as Queen Elizabeth’s, which 
had superseded the elder statutes 
of Edward VI., itad no question had 
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arisen, but as to which set of statutes 
were valid for this particular case. 
Suddenly the judp^es tliemselv es start- 
ed a quebtioii. Weie these statutes 
valid for any case r' Counsel on 
neither side had heard a whisper in 
that direction. Being uninstructed, 
they were silent. The judges differ- 
ed amongst themselves, and the re- 
sult seemed doubtful. But all at 
once they discovered a screw loose 
in another quarter. It was this: 
The Bishop had described himself 
as “Visitor especially authorized and 
^pointed by the 40th of Queen 
flizabeth’s statutes.” Now, waving 
the other question, at any rate it was 
the elder statutes which had created 
his jurisdiction, the Elizabethan (sup- 
posing them A alid) having at most re- 
cognised it. This flaw was held fa- 
tal by the whole bench, in other re- 
spects not unanimous, and a sufRcieut 
reason for continuing tlie prohibition. 

So terminated this stage of the in- 
terminable process ; damages to the 
prosecutors — ^little less than L.IOOO ; 
and to Bentley, whose costs fell on 
the College, (and in their proportion, 
therefore, upon tne prosecutors,) 
L.1900. Prosecutors had to pay 
Bentley L.269, as costs contracted in 
discussing objections of his raising, 
notwithstanding every one of these 
objections had been dismissed. Such 
a result of their malice it is dedight- 
ful to record. 

How Dr Monk reconciles it with 
the fact of the continued prohibition, 
we pretend not to guess ; so it is, 
however, that we now find him speak- 
ing of Bishop Greene, as being at 
liberty to proceed “ at discretion.” 
However, we must take things as we 
find them. In Jul}^, 1731, Bentley, on 
suspicion that Bishop Greene was 
meaitating a choi(*e of courses, re- 
solved to spare Bishop Greene any 
course at all. With that view he 

{ letitioned the King to prohibit him 
>y a fat of the Attorney-General. 
This new attack exhausted Bishop 
Gieene's entire stock of patience. 
Bishop Greene began to sing out 
furiously; and, when the petition, 
after two hearings, was dismissed as 
illegal in its prayer, his lordship re- 

S lved to go in to his man, and nnish 
m in as few rounds as possible. 
Ye^ow ? After much deliberation, 
it i^resolved to adopt the plan of 
ttU Wbal to the House of Lordsfor 


a reversal of the late judgment of the 
King’s Bench. 

It is ludicrous to mention, that 
whilst this grand measure was pend- 
ing, a miniature process occurred, 
which put all the parties to tlie great 
one through \\ hat had now become re- 
gular evolutions. Bentley had expel- 
led a gentleman from Ti iiiity (vollege. 
Of course, the man nppeah'd to the 
Bishop of Ely; — of course, the Bishop 
of Ely efted Bentley befoie him ; — of 
course, Bentley treated the ciiation 
wdtli contempt, and applii^d to the 
King’s Bench for liis old familiar 
friend — the rule to prohibit -and, 
of course, the ('ouit granted it. I p- 
on wdiich this feud merged (jiiietly 
into the bosom oi the main one, which 
now awaited the dec'ision of the I'p- 
pei House of Pailiameiit. 

On the 6th of May, the case open- 
ed before this illustrious C’ouit, who 
were now to fiiraish a ptnjutna to 
an affair which had occupied and 
confounded all soils of couits known 
to the laws or usages ot this king- 
dom. “ The interest attached to the 
cause, and the personage whose for- 
tunes weie at sUike,” says Di Monk, 
“pioduced lull hous(*s on almost 
e\ ery day f liat it w^as ai gu<»d.” The 
judges weie ordered to attend the 
House during its continuance ; and, 
from the iJO\elty of the caHe,oi some 
other reason, it was followed by the 
Peers with singular zest and atUui- 
tion. 

On the Rth of May, the judgment 
of the King’s Bench w^as rcveised, 
chiefly (it is believed) tlirougli a 
speech ot Bishop Shei lock’s. The 
House then uiideitook, atuu* some 
debate, to deliberate sepaiatiOy upon 
all the ai tides of accusation prefer- 
red against Bentley. This delibeia- 
tioii extended into the next session ; 
and, upon the l/)th of Febiuary, 1 733, 
final judgment was pronounced, gi- 
ving to the Bishop of Ely permission 
to try the Master of Trinity on twen- 
ty of the sixty-four articles. The 
first court was held at Ely-House on 
the idth of June, 1733 ; and, on tlie 
27th of April, 1734, tlie whole trial 
being concluded, Bishop Greene, un- 
supported, however, by his assessors, 
both of whom, it is known, were for a 
sentence of acquittal, “ in terms of 
great solemnity,” declared that Dr 
Bentley was proved guilty both of 
dilapidating the goods of his College, 
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and violating its statutes ; and, ac- 
cordingly, pronounced him to be de- 
prived of the Mastership of Trinity 
College, 

At lengtl), then, al^r infinite 
doubles through a cliaileof five-and- 
twenty years, the old fox is hunted 
to earth : but who shall be the man 
to smoke him out? Bentley saw no 
reason why the matter of execution 
iniglit not be made to yield as good 
sport as the matter of trial. He had 
already ])rovided an evasion ; it was 
this : the statute says, that when con- 
victed, the Master shall, without de- 
lay, be stripped of his office by the 
Vice-master. He only Avas authorized 
to execute the sentence. The course 
tlum w^as clear : a Vice-master was to 
be provided who would not do his 
duty. The Bishop had a sort of re- 
souri'o in such a case. But Bentley 
had good reasons for believing, that 
it would be found unserviceable. 
Wanted therefore immediately, for 
Trinity Coll(‘ge, a stout-hearted son 
of thunder, able to look a bully 
in the face. How ardently must 
Bentley have longed to be his oAvn 
Vice ! As that could not be, he looked 
out for the next best on the roll. 

Meantime the Bishop issued three 
copies of his sentience — one to Dr 
Bentley, one for the college gates, 
and a tliird to Dr Hacket, the Vice- 
Tinister, requiring him to see it exe- 
cuted. The odious Colbatch already 
rioted in his vengeance : more than 
delay he did not suspect ; yet even 
this exasperated his \ eiiom, and he 
Avorried the poor Vice with his out- 
cries. 

Bentley, be it remembered, was 
now in his seventy-third year: his 
services to Trinity College, to clas- 
sical literature, to religion, were 
greater than can be readily estimated. 
Of his prosecutors and judge, on tlie 
other hand, with a slight change in 
Caligula’s tvish, any honest man 
might desire for the whole body one 
common set of posteriors, that in 
planting a single kick he might have 
expressed his collective disdain of 
them, their acts, and their motives. 
Yet old as Bentley was, and critical 
as he found his situation, he lost no 
jot of his wonted cheerfulness: 
maintained,” says his biojgrapher, 
** not only his spirits, but his accus- 
tomed gaiety;” and in allusion to 
hts own predicament, gave the can- 


didates, as a subject for a tlieme, the 
following words of Terence — 

“ hoc nunc dicis 

Ejectos hinc nos: omnium rerum, heus, 
vicissiiudo est !” 

Hacket, however, was not a man 
to depend upon ; he “ felt uneasy, 
and had no mind to become a victim 
in defence of one whom he regarded 
with no afl’ection.” Luckily he was 
Avilling to resign : luckily, too, just 
then. Dr Walker became eligible— 
a devoted friend, of Avhorn Dr Monk 
believes, that he ‘"would have cheer- 
fully risked his life in the protection 
of his master.” 

Dr Walker was elected. He was 
not a man to be terrified by ugly 
wmrds, nor by grim faces. Bishop 
Greene sent his mandate to Dr Walker, 
requiring him immediately to deprive 
the Master : no attention was paid. 
Cyolbatch put bullying questions : 
Dr Walker “ declined to give any re- 
ply.^* Then Bishop Greene petitioned 
the H(»use of Lords, the very court 
which had directed him to try tlie 
Doctor : the House kicked the peti- 
tion out of doors. Then Bishop 
Greene turned to the Court of King’s 
Bench ; and tlie (/ourt granted a man- 
damus to Dr Walker to do bis duty. 
But that writ ivas so handled by Bent- 
ley’s suggestions, that the judges 
quashed "it. Then Bishop Greene 
procured another mandamus in an- 
other shape, viz. a mandamus to him- 
self to compel Dr Walker to do his 
duty. But that w'rit was adjudged, 
after long arguments, to be worse 
than the otlier. Then Bishop Greene 
obtained a third mandamus, tvhich 
included some words that were 
thought certain to heal all defects : 
but upon argument it was found, that 
those very words had vitiated it. 
And in tliis sort of work Bentley had 
now held them in play four years 
since the sentence. 1*1 ow, tlien, all 
mankind, with Bishop Greene at their 
head and Colbatch at their tail, verily 
dety^aired. Dr Bentley had beea so- 
lemnly sentenced and declared to be 
eject^ ; yet fill the ai'tillery of the 
supreme courts of die kingdom could 
not be so pointed as tog^^im within 
their range. Through four consecu- 
tive years after his sentence, writ 
upon writ, sHzndhmtM after manda- 
mus, had bemi issued against him ; 
but all in vain : budge he would not 
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for gentle or simple : tlie smoke of 
his pipe still calmly ascended in Tri- 
nity Lodge. And like the care-hating 
old boy of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
he argued that it ahrnys had been so, 
and doubtless it always would he so. 
At length, ivhen the third writ was 
q^uashed hy the Judges of the King’s 
Bench, after a solemn hearing on the 
2*2d of April, 1738, his enemies be- 
came finally satisfied that “this world 
was made for (’msar;” and that to 
dislo<lge Or Bentley, by any forms of 
Jaw yet discovered amongst men, was 
a problem of sheer desperation. From 
this day, therefore, that idle attmiipt 
was abandoned hy all human heings, 
except Colbatch, who could find no- 
body to join him : and from this date, 
twenty-nine years from tlie opening 
of the process, and about thirty-eight 
from the opening of the quarrel, its 
extinction may be dated. The case 
appears to have been fatal to the See 
of Ely ; for Bishop Moore had lost 
his life in trying Bentley; Bishop 
Fleetwood saved his hy letting him 
alone ; and Bishop Greene, after floun- 
dering in his own sentence for four 
years, departed this life in a few days 
after finding out that it never would 
be executed. 

Thus ended this great affair, which 
occupied about two-thirds of Dr 
Bentley’.s manhood.* After this, he 
amused himself with j)roHecuting old 
Colbatch for ;Js. 6d. which Colbatch 
(upon principles of ecclesiastical po- 
lity) vehemently desired to cheat him 
of. It is gratifying to add, that he 
trounced Colbatch, who was senten- 
ced to pay 38. 6d., together with 2s. Cd. 
arrears, and L.20 costs. f Colbatch 
talked of applying to a higher court : 
but afterwards thought better on that 
subject, and confined his groans to a 
book— which, it is to be hoped, no 
mortal ever read. 

This last of his thousand-and-one 


lawsuits terminated in 1740 : after 
which,hc enjoyed aclear space of more 
than two years for assoiling himself 
from the irritation of earthly quar- 
rels, and ])reparing for his end. His 
last aj)pejiriBncc of a public nature, 
was on occasion of something which 
we must not call foolery in tin? of- 
fending parties, since Dr Monk con- 
siders it “ alarming;” and here it was 
that he delivered his final jest. A 
youth, whose name has not reached 
posterity with much lustre, oik? Strutt, 
had founded a sect of atluMsts, by a 
book published in 1732. The Strut- 
tian pJiilosnphy had h(?eii ])roj)}igated 
by Mr Tinkler Ducket, a Fellow of 
Gains College. Tinkler, amhilious 
(it seems) of martyrdom in the cause 
of Struttism, privately denounced his 
own atrociti(‘s : a great fuss ensued : 
bishops and archbishops Aver(‘ coii- 
siilteu : and, finally. Tinkler was 
brought to trial uj)on a charge of 
Strutting. He was fully proved to have 
Strutted, though he altmnpted to deny 
it: and on the last day of trial, Dr 
Bentley being wanted to make up a 
quorum of heads, and hy way of i)ay- 
ing honour to the father of the uni- 
versity, who could not easily go to 
thtiuiy th(‘ court, with its appendages, 
atheist and all, adjourned to him. 
Court being sj'ated, Bentley begged 
to know whicli tvas the atheist : and 
upon Tinkhu* being pointed out to 
him, who was a little meagre man, 
“ Atheist!” said he, “how! is that the 
atheist? Why, I thought an atheist 
ivould he at least as big as Biirrough 
the beadle !” Burrough, it may rea- 
dily be Bup])osed, was a burly per- 
Houage, fitted to enact tin? part of 
leadi'r to a defying ])hilosophj\ 

This incident occurred early in 
1739. Some time furtlun* on in the 
same year, is fixed, conjecturally, 
as the period of a paralytic attack, 
from winch it is certain that he suf- 


* As evidence of the violent nnd unjust hostility to Bentley which ]»revailed in 
(J.'uubridge, It ought to be mentioned, that, during the progress of this main feud, 
without a trial, and on the merest ex -parte statement, Bentley was solemnly degra- 
de^iuiid stripped of his degrees, to which he was restored only after a struggle of five 
anil u half years, hy a peremptory mandamus from the King's Bench. 

t By the way, Colbatch must have been pretty well cleiiiicd out by this time, 
which is pleasing to believe ; for Dr Monk, by examining the bursary books of Tri- 
nity College, has found, that the costs of the suit were iioiuinully Ji..'J657, but really 
not less than 1..400(): so that, at one time, a pleasant prospect of starvation was be- 
fore the College. Over nud above his share of all this, Colbatch had little ]>et libels 
of hi« own to provide for. Well is it that malice is sometimes a costly luxury 1 
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fered at some time in bis latter years. 
That it was a slight one, is evident 
from tlie fact, tliat he acted as an ex- 
aminer for a scholarship within a 
month of his death. 

About the beginning pf tlie next 
year he lost his wife, iii the fortieth 
year of a union memorably ha])py. 
His two daughters, both married, 
united their pious attentions to soothe 
his old age, and to win his thoughts 
from too painful a sense of this af- 
flicting trial : and one of them, Mrs 
Cumberland, having four childion, 
filled his else desolate mansion with 
the sounds, long silent, of youthful 
mirth and gladness. — " Surrounded 
with such fi'iends, the Doctor expe- 
rienc(Ml the joint ])n*SHure of old age 
and infinnity as liglitly ns is consist- 
ent with the lot of humanity, lie 
continiK'd loamusci himself with read- 
ing; and, though nearly confined to 
his arm-chair, was able to enjoy the 
society of his friends, and several 
rising scholars, (Mark land, John 1 ay- 
lor, I'homas Bentley, &c., ) wlio sought 
the conversation of tlie veteran Gre- 
cian : with them he still discussed the 
readings of classical authors, recited 
Homer, and expounded the doctrine 
of the Digamma.’* 

Mr Cumberland’s portrait of his 
grandfather’s amiable old age, we 
forbear to ([uote, as probably laniiliar 
to most of our readers ; but one or 
two ])ef‘uliarities in the domestic ha- 
bits of his latter years, as less known, 
we add frmn Dr Monk : — “ It is re- 
corded that Bentley enjoyed smoking 
with his constant companion (Dr 
Walker); a practice which he did 
not begin before his seventieth year: 
he is stated also to have been an ad- 
mirer of good port wine, while he 
thought contemptuously of claret ; 
which, he said, would he port if it 
could. He generally wore, while sit- 
ting in his study, a hat with an enor- 
mous brim — as a shade to protect his 
eyes ; and he affected more than ever 
a fashion of addressing his familiars 


with the singular pronouns thou and 
thee.^* 

There is, it seems, a tradition in 
Cambridge, that Bentley ^vas accus- 
tomed to describe himself as likely 
to attain the age of fourscore years ; 
but on what particular ground, is 
not said. In making this remark, he 
would observe, by way of parenthesis, 
that a life of that duration was long 
enough to read every thing worth 
reading ; and then reverting to the pe- 
riod he had anticipated for himself, 
he would conclude— 

“Et tunc magnamci sub terris i bit imago.*' 

If this anticijiatiou wove really 
made by Bentley, it is a remarkable 
instance of that unaccountable spirit 
of divination which has haunted some 
people, (Lord Nelson, for instance, 
in the obstinate ])redictioii before his 
final victory — that the 21.«/ of Octo- 
her would he his day :) Bentley did 
accoin])lisli his eightieth year, and a 
lew months more. About thi^ 10th 
of July, he was seized with what is 
supjiosed to have been a pleuritic 
fever. Dr Heberden, at that time a 
young physician in Cambridge, for 
some reason not stated, (juThaps the 
advanced age of the patient,) de- 
clined to bleed him — a measure wJiich 
Bentley himself 8Ugg(‘Hted, and which 
is said to have Ix'eii considered ne- 
cessary by Dr Wallis. TJiat the in- 
dications of danger were sudden and 
of rapid progress, is jirobable from 
the fact, that Dr Wallis, who was 
summoned from Stamford, arrived 
too late. Bentley expinxl on the 1 4th 
of July, 17-42; and in his person Eng- 
land lost till* greatest scholar by far 
that she, ever has produced; greater 
than she in// produce, according to all 
likelihood, under the tendencies of 
modern education. Some account of 
his principal ^vork.s, and a general 
estimate of his services to literature, 
and of his character and pretensions 
as a scholar, we reserve to a separate 
paper. 
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Til EKE is no transformation in the 
whole of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
comparable to that which a man un- 
dergoes, who passes from the expect- 
ancy of a crown to the possession of 
it. In the former state, he is a mere 
mortal ; he eats and drinks, walks, 
talks, and sleeps, like the rest of 
God’s creatures ; but, in the latter, 
there is something of the miraculous 
and wonderful, appertaining to the 
exercise of all his funirtions, bodily 
and mental. Before he is a king, he 
challenges no more observation than 
the sun, so “ coniinon-hackney’d in 
the eyes of men the moment he 
ascends a throne, lie is the cornet, at 
which the amazed vulgar gaze with 
mingled awe and astonishment. He 
no longer eats, or drinks, or ivalks, 
as he was wont ; at least, it must be 
resumed so, because then, for the 
rst time, during a life of more than 
threescore years, perhajrs, circum- 
stances are discovered connected 
with each of those operations deem- 
ed worthy of special record. Above 
all, the change ivrought in the words 
he uttei's is most remarkable ; and 
resembles the gift bestowed by the 
good fairy upon some deserving little ^ 
girl, whose name we really forget, 
BO that whenever she opened her 
mouth to speak, nothing but pearls 
and diamonds fell from it. If such 
august personages tverc to reason 
upon their two states of being, their 
surprise must sometimes partake of 
that wliich was felt by Christophevo 
Sly, when he had to forget he ever 
knew " Cicely Halket,” and ** old 
John Naps of Greece or ever said 
he would " present Marian Hackct, 
the fat alewim of Wincot,” at “ tlie 
leet, because she brought ston^ jugs, 
and no sealed quarts.” 

Somewhat of these strong con- 
trasts may be found in every acces- 
sion; but it is hardly possible for 
any monarch to ppmnt them in a 
more striking degree, than our be- 
loved Sovereign William the Fourth. 
The traiisformatioti seems to have 
been alike sudden and perfect. Sud- 
den, because it took place in a few 
hours only, (those which elapsed be- 
tween going to bed on Friday night, 
June as Duke of Clai*ence, and 
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getting up at six o’clock the next 
morning, no longer Duke of Cla- 
rence, but King William ;) and per- 
fect, because from that same mo- 
ment it appears to have struck every 
one with a concurrent and unani- 
mous conviction of its reality. Wc 
know whut his Royal Highness was 
during the fifty years, or thereabouts, 
that his many princely virtues, his 
afiahle demeanour, and his intellec- 
tual qualities, attracted public atten- 
tion; we might consequently give a 
shrewd guess as to wdiat he would 
have continued to be, so long as he 
remained Duke of Clarence ; but it 
was beyond all human calculation to 
foresee wliiit William the Fourth was 
to prove. Nevertheless, although the 
fact be now indisputable, it is not a 
whit the less mysterious or incom- 
prehensible ; for it would be at once 
peevish and illiberal to call it delu- 
sion, or, with the poet, asc.ribe it to 
the influence of station : — 

“ *Ti.s from high life high cliaractprs arc 
drawn : 

A Miint ill crape is twice a saint in lawn; 
A judge is jiHt ; a chancellor juster htill ; 
A gowiiman leanrd ; a bishop — whntyou 
will : 

Wise, if a minister ; hid, i f a hiny. 

More imge, more Irarn'dt more just, more 

F.VKIIY TlllKO !” 

It is mortifying to reflect, however, 
that great, and good, and beloved, 
and magnanimous, and condescend- 
ing, and wise, and paternal, and glo- 
rious, and popular, and “ every thing,” 
as his Majesty has proved himself 
during his auspicious reign of six 
weeks, (all these epithets have al- 
ready been bestowed upon him.) 
there is a lurking spirit of envy and 
detraction, a disloyal and ungene- 
rous spirit, (in quarters which might 
be uBined,) on the watch to jiervert 
and calumniate these very virtues. 
That the malignants will be disap- 
ointed — that their machinations will 
e frustrated — and that they will be 
made to “ digest the venom” of ihcir 
own spleen, “ though it do split 
them,” I most fen^ently hope and 
most dutifully pray. At the same 
time, as there is nothing which so 
surely tends to discomfit an enemy, 
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as to fatliom his plans and cripple 
his means, 1 shall avail myself ot my 
knowledge of both, to throw a timely 
shield between our new King and 
his old friends, 

I have seen it stated, for example, 
in several of the daily papers, with 
a sort of insidious ostentation, and 
1 have heard the circumstance ani- 
madverted upon in private society 
with fastidious reprobation, that the 
Fitxclurences, male and female, are 
obtruded upon public notice ; that 
they are brought within the circle of 
the court; that Colonel Fitzclurence 
was “ dispatched on a special mis- 
sion to the continent that “ the ba- 
rony of Do Lisle will be conferred 
upon Mr Sydney, son-in-law to his 
Majesty;” that, “ in a privati^ inter- 
view with Captain Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence of the Royal Navy, his Ma- 
jesty stated his intention of dining 
on board his ship,” (the Pallas,) add- 
ing, “ here, my boy, is a five hun- 
dred pound note to defray your ex 
penses ;” that “ C/olonel Fitzclarence 
has been nominated by his Majesty 
Deputy-ranger of Bushy Park that 
" his Majesty, accompanied by the 
Queen, Miss Fitzclarence, &c., left 
Froginore, &c., in a pony phaeton 
tliat ** his Majesty, when Duke of 
Clarence, often ex]>resscd his deter- 
mination, if ever it were in his power, 
to bestow a peerage upon Colonel 
Fitzclarence,” &c. &c. &c. Heaven 
knows whetlier any, or all, or none 
of these statements, be true ; but the 
.purpose for which they art? so indc- 
fatigably made, is not only too ob- 
vious, but too successful. There are 
some who already talk of the immoral- 
ities of the reign of Charles IL, when 
his natural children were elevated to 
the rank of ])eers,and whose descend- 
ants still sit in Parliament as heredi- 
tary legislators ; and of the appoint- 
ments, in the gift of the crown, which 
were hivislied upon them. Others 
injuriously contrast the alleged con- 
duct of his Majesty with that of our 
late Sovereign, who studiously ab- 
stained from parading his illegiti- 
mate offspring in the eyes of his suli- 
jects, though" it is well known he 
never neglected his paternal duties 
towards them. These are among 
the mischievous consequences of 
assertions made by those who pre- 
tend to be his Majesty’s friends. I 
know it is mere hypocritical cant, 
overstrained prudery, in those who 


affect to be scandalized ; and that no- 
thing would be easier to prove the 
difference between Charles II. and 
his Majesty in this respect, inde- 
pendently of the strong ground of 
defence which may be talcen in re- 
ference to the parental affections of 
the latter, as compared with the pro- 
fligate sensuality of the former. But, 
then, it is so difficult to make some 
people comprehend the force of the 
clearest reasonings; while it must 
always be a matter of regret, to see 
our Sovereign wantonly and mali- 
ciously placed hi a situation to need 
apology or defence. Besides, it must, 
after all, be confessed, there are 
causes which are best served by dis- 
creet silence ; and tlierefore I shall 
say no more. 

It is an old proverb, that “ the King’s 
chaff is better than other folk’s corn.” 
This may be true for aught I know ; 
but it cannot be true that Kings deal 
in nothing but chaff ; and it is neither 
just nor politic, consequently, in his 
Majesty’s friends, to invent for his 
Majesty such speeches as it is quite 
impossible his Majesty could have 
made. Is it to be supposed, for ex- 
ample, that when his Majesty went 
down to Woolwich, to review the ar- 
tillery and engineers, and happened 
to go into one of the rooms in the 
barracks, where a party of soldiers’ 
wives were taking their tea, who were 
frightened out of their wits at the 
royal intrusion, he would, after call- 
ing to them ill the kindest and most 
affable manner to remain, finish by 
observing, “ thatif there were no wo- 
•menythere could be no good soldiers 
It is not to the physical truth, or the 
philosophical acumen, of this asser- 
tion that I object. They are beyond 
all dispute. But will it be contended, 
that if his Majesty designed to say 
something appropriate to the occa- 
sion, he woula have baulked bis own 
design by saying that which was ab- 
surdly inappropriate ? Impossible ! 

Again. When Sir John Sinclair was 
introduced to kiss hands at the first 
court held by his Majesty, (a few 
hours after his brothers death,) it is 
pretended that he said to him, " in 
the most emphatic manner,” ** Be as- 
sured, Sir Joun^lsliall ever befriendly 
to the Land of Cakes and agriculture.’ ’ 
I know there are some wno affect to 
admire the fefUik,.uiiceromoniouB sim- 
plicity of this style of address ; and 
it is simple enough, I admit. But it 
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IB too far romovod from that dignity 
which ia associated with our ideaa of 
a King, and therefore iucompatible 
with the known character and habits 
of onr beloved Monarch. I would as 
soon believe, if Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynne, or Sir John Newport, had 
kiNH(‘d liands, that his Majesty would 
hav<‘ said to the former, “ Be assured 
I shall ever be friendly to the Land 
of Leeks;*' or to the latter, “ Be as- 
sured I shall ever be friendly to the 
Land of Praties and .Shillelidis.’* I 
am equally incredulous, thank God, 
and for the same loyal reasons, with 
regard to tlic statements, that our 
Gracious Monarch takes a walk by 
himself now and then, through the 
streets, attired in a black coat and 
white trowsers that he. “ prefers ri- 
ding on tlie dicky of his carriage to 
boxing himself within ;’* that, instead 
of signifying his royal commands, de- 
siring the attendance of the friends 
whom he honours with his intimacy, 
he imites them after tliis fashion — 
« G , come and dine with me to- 

day, if you hfive nothing hettcr to do 
with yourself;" that he chats with 
the guard in the stahl e-yard;’’ that 
when “ the loyal acclamations of his 
people are heard at his presence, he 
by no means ichiN^iershM acknowledg- 
ments;” and that he wrote to Sir Tho- 
mas Tyrwhitt, the Lsher of the Black 
Rod, “ Dear Sir Tom — 1 am deter- 
mined to prorogue the House myself 
on Friday, so take care to have all 
ready.” Neither can 1 believe, when 
his Majesty receive<l the cor/>s diplo- 
matif/ue, that upon their retiring from 
the royal presence, he Iiad nothing 
better to say to them than ** that he 
hoped frequently to see tliem at his 
court, and to findwiem the bearers 
of good news.” Tliese, and a multi- 
tude of similar absurdities, whicli are 
in every mouth, have no other origin, 

1 am persuaded, than the lurking spi- 
rit of envy and detraction to which I 
have already alluded. 

I'ar different are those traits of the 
royal mind, (equally in every mouth,) 
which carry with them their own 
impress of authenticity, which are at 
oncf? recognised as its emanations, 
or worthy of being its characteristics. 

1 have no doubt, for instance, that 
“ Brighton is convulsed with joy,” — in 
absolute hysterics of loyal delight, in 
eonse^uence of the “ gracious mes- 
eiq^ sent by its High Constable,” in 


these few and empathic Words— 
“ Tell the inhabitants of Brighton that 
I shall soon be with them r or that 
Colonel D’ Aguilar (I don’t know 
who he is) is “ the most deserving 
object of ])atrotinge in the whole 
ariny,” after reading the following 
conversation between him and his 
Majesty at the horse Guards : “ What 
service have you seen V” The gallant 
Colonel was in the middle of his an- 
swer — “ Well, Colonel, that will do 
— that will do — 1*11 take care of you. 
How many <diildren have you?”— 
" Three.” — “ I’ll take care of them 
too; the eldest sliall he one of my 

S ages.” Happy Colonel D’ Aguilar I 
lad you no broth«M*s and sisters — no 
uncles and aunts — no cousins — no- 
thing but yourself and three children 
for his most gracious Majesty to take 
care of? VVliat a mere luncheon, in 
the way of benevolence, to set be- 
fore the royal ajipetite ! It is said, 
however, tht‘ gallant Colonel was so 
overpowered by the iinexpectt‘d kind- 
ness, tliat he could not help exclaim- 
ing, in the words of Macduff — “ \Miat ! 
all iny i)reUy ones? Did you say 
all ?” 

It would be tedious, if not impos- 
sil)le, to mention every circumstance 
that has happened since the 2Gth of 
June, confirmatory of my hypothesis, 
as to the transformation eflected by 
X»aKsiiig from the expectancy of a 
crown to the ])ossession of it. I shall 
select a few, however; but first, I 
must advert to one fact by itself, be- 
cause I <lo not know exactly under 
what general head it can be classed. 

I allude to tlie pilosity of chin which 
used to distinguish their Royal High- 
nesses the Dukes of Sussex and Cum- 
berland, “ TJjey have been the first,” 
we are informed, “ to testify their re- 
spect to his Majesty’s wishes,” by 
being clean shaved. Our admiration 
may here be divided : between the 
fraternal afl’ection of the two illus- 
trious individuals, and the minute ob- 
jects wliich find a place in bis Majes- 
ty’s mind, amid all the vast and so- 
lemn caves of sovereignty. And now • 
for my selection. 

During the many years tliere was 
a Duke of Clarence, we knew nothing 
— positively nothing — about the fol- 
lowing curious facts, all of which 
have been duly ascertained, and dili- 
gently promul^ted, since the memo- 
rably 20th 01 June. BU Majestj/ 
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rinoR at ci^lit o’clock — ^breakfasts at 
nine — halt an hour after goes into liis 
library — oats a hearty funcheon at 
two— cares little^ for dinner — drinks 
about a pint of small sherry — seldom 
eats of any made dish — has dischar- 
ged three French cooks, because he 
is “ perfectly satisfied with English 
fai*e” — amuses himself in cheerful 
conversation with men of all parties 
when not engaged in business — goes 
to bed early — and is constitutionally 
subject to the asthma — but “ may 
live to a very old age,” whi<’h God 
grant ! Moreover, his Majmlif “ has 
cast aside his Enmch kid gloves, and 
wears Woodstock doe;” has “ ex- 
pressed himself in terms of the most 
iin(]ualified rt'gard towards the Esta- 
blished Cburrli was pleased to say, 
in the i>reseiice of se.v(*ral prelates, 
that “ he wished to impress upon 
them ^ Jinn ronvict ton tihivl of aft the 
Sov<‘reignswh<i had preceded him on 
th(» throne of England, not one would 
be found 1o iuvcvd hwi in regard for 
the church has “ commanded the 
orders requiring ollicers of the ^'avy 
to W(»ar white bre.<‘.ches, &c,., to b<‘ an- 
nulled,” fnmi a “ just smise of what 
confers real snlendouron the throne,” 
and a “ kina consideration for the 
means of individuals intends to 
“ throw o])en the walks and drives 
of Windsor fb’eat Park has “ or- 
dered a passagi^ to be made* from 
Waterloo PJacci to St James’s Park,” 
for which the House of Goniiiioiis 
gave his Majesty three cheers, when 
Sir llobert Peel assured it, in his 
gravest manner, that the munificent 
act was positively, however incredi- 
ble it might RtMuii, “ till' spontaneous 
suggestion of his Majesty himself, 
Avitnout the aid of any of his IMiiii- 
sters ! !” that at the Chapel Royal, 
“ he pronounced the responses in 
an audible tone, and seemed to pay 
the great<?st attention to the ser- 
mon;” that at a review in Hyde 
Park, he “ commanded the guards liy 
no means to injure the people, and, 
in particular, to take care of the fe- 
males that at the levee, he told Sir 
Aliired Clarke “ he was happy to see 
him, as it gave him an opportunity 
of communicating to him m person 
that he should be made a field-mar- 
shal on bViday;” that he read the 
speech from the throne “ with asto- 
nishing energy, emphasis, and almost 
exultation/* as if he wished the 


public to know and feel, a toyal 
speech was not to be considered as 
part of a mere state ceremony, but 
as the sacred pledge of a constitu- 
tional sovereign to his people j” that 
“with the aflahility and condescen- 
sion for ivliich he has ever been distin- 
guished,” he was pleased to address 
one ofhis dinner guests, (in London) 
thus: — “ Though we shall be some- 
what farther a])art, if you will come 
and sec me at Windsor, I daresay we 
shall he able to find you a bed in the 
Castle;” and, lastly, that Avhen the 
Duke of Norfolk called upon him at 
Bushy, (1 believe on the very 26th 
of June, or soon after,) as his Grace 
was leaving, his Majesty, in the most 
familiar manner possible, said, “ You 
liave not seen the Queen then ring- 
ing the, bell, "Tell the Queen,” he 
added, to the servant who answered, 
“ that I want to sp(*ak with her.” 

If it had so happened that his Ma- 
jesty had dropped from the clouds ou 
the 2Gth of June, to take upon him- 
self the government of these realms, 
as AVilliaiii the Fourth, — if tve had 
never known or heard of sucli a per- 
son till that day, then it tvould be na- 
tural eijough that every tiling he said 
and did should be observed, by those 
who heard or saw him, and listened 
to Avith (iager curiosity, by those Avho 
had no opportunities of either. But 
Avhen Ave kuoAV that the William the 
Fourth of the mouth of July, Avas 
the Duke of Clarence of tlie month 
of June, and not of that month only, 
but of the last fifty years nearly, there 
is no other way of accounting for the 
sudden change, except from that me- 
Uunorphohis which is Avrought in the 
head, by putting a croA\m on the head. 

Most sincerely do 1 wish that these 
transformations Avere the only fea- 
tures of the ueAv reign that challenge 
observation. But they are not so: 
And if, in Avhat 1 am about to say, 1 
assume a graver tone, it is because 
(to my mind, at least) the subjects 
themselves arc of a graver cliaracter. 
1 own, too, aaIicu I see William the 
Fourth specially singled out for un- 
cpialificd praise by such persons os 
Sir Francis Burdett, Mr Brougham, 
and Mr Hunt, I am irresistibly im- 
pelled to pause, and to examine, not 
merely what are the peculiar merits 
which distinguish his M^esty from 
Ins late royal brother and faUier, 
(neither of whom was so fortunate 
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as to obtain these zealous panegf- 
rics,) but whether there may not 1)6 
just cause to doubt tlie real value 
of merits which are of a quality to 
win applause from such eulomsts. 
We are already blest Avith a Tory 
Administration acting upon Whig 
principles, according to my Lord 
Darlington; and we may be upon the 
eve of a discovery, equally profound 
with regard to the crown. 

Far, very far, be it from me to im- 
pute to the royal mind the intention 
of doing that which seems, however, 
to be the legitimate conclusion, from 
the things that are done ; 1 mean a 
desire of indirectly stigmatizing cer- 
tain acts of the last rei^n by an al- 
most indecorous haste in reversing 
them in the present. That the re- 
versal has taken place, in manifold 
instances, (some of them trivial 
enough, but therefore the more seem- 
ingly indicative of premeditation,) 
cannot be denied; while the con- 
struction put upon it is equally un- 
deniable. It is very true, a sove- 
reign may observe too much state — 
he may maintain too austere and ce- 
remonious a reserve — lie may live in 
too great seclusion ;— all these, per- 
haps, were the faults of George IV.; 
—but it is no less true, that the er- 
ror is signal and mischievous which 
mistakes for their dignified converse, 
not a relaxation, but an abjuration 
almost, of all tlie imposing attributes 
of majesty. The times are passed 
in which any “ divinity” is supposed 
“ to hedge a king and they have 
been succeeded by an age, in which 
there is a much greater disposition 
to scrutinize the utility, than to ac- 
quiesce in the necessity, of that costly 
affair, a monarchy. Hence, the friends 
and supporters of monarchy, when 
any attempt is made to abridge the 
revenues of the crown, by applying 
tJie principle of economy to the in- 
come of the civil list, zealously and 
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wisely resist the attempt, on the 
ground that it is essential to the 
maintenance of monarchy itself to 
surround it with adequate pomp and 
splendour. But why,* it will surely 
be asked in the next Parliament, 
-when the future amount of the civil 
list is discussed, why continue this 
magnificent scale of expenditure, 
when the throne is happily filled by 
a sovereign of such primitive and 
simple habits, that it is his delight, 
on every possible occasion, to lay 
aside the royalties of his august sta- 
tion; a sovereign who prefers to 
walk out alone, unattended by lords, 
grooms, or equerries ; who t«k(‘8 his 
unostentatious seat in the dicky of 
his own carriage; who breakfasts, 
dines, and sups in tlu* most friendly 
way with this or that minister, or 
tliis or that acquaintance— even iny 
Lord Holland — and who shews, in 
every tiling, a decided predilection 
for the freedom and simplicity of 
rivate life V And if these questions 
a asked, it will he as difficult to an- 
swer them, as it would be to prove 
that the true interests of the throne 
are consulted in shewing how use- 
less and cumbersome are its trap- 
pings; or its true dignity maintained 
111 paying morning and evening visits 
to the King of Wirtemberg at a com- 
mon tavern, to the admiration of the 
waiters and delight of the chamber- 
maids. It was not thus George IV^, 
w^hen Prince Regent, did the honours 
of a British monarch to his illustri- 
ous visitors, the Emperor of Russia, 
the King of Prussia, and their dis- 
tln^ished suite of princes and vie- 
tonous generals. These amiable 
condescensions naturally charm the 
populace ; but the populace is alike 
fickle and vulgar in its tastes, and 
when the first novelty of popping 
upon a king at the comer of every 
street has worn off, it will sicken nt 
the repetition. That populace, too. 
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* 1 find the following almost Jnci'Gdiblc statement in the papers *, “ About half 
past four, (Wednesday, July 28, after holding a levee,) the King, attended by Lord 
Gleiilyon and Lord Cornbermcre, went to Grillon's hotel to take leave of the King 
oL' Wirtemberg, but his Majesty was absent! ! !'* and so his Britannic Majesty's horses 
turned their tails and went home again ; just ns a doctor's lady might have done 
who paid a morning visit to Mrs Shufflehottom, the wife of Mr Sliufllebottom the 
dentist. Ilow Mr Grillun himself, if there be such n person, must have wondered ! 
and more especially as he doubtless knew that the King of Wirtemberg had gone to 
the levee, for the express purpose of taking his leave ; a circumstance which exone- 
rates his Majesty from any charge of disrespect, as he could not expect a second leave- 
taking at th« hotel ^ > 
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has a shrewd disceniing quality of 
its own. 1 heard an adust carpenter, 
in his sliirt-sleeves, to whom one of 
his companions had beenf^iving some 
account of the royal ubiquity and 
locomotive energies, very quietly 
remark, ** I think his Majesty is just 
as fond of shewing himself because 
ho is a king, as 1 should be, for a bit, 
if they were to make a king of me.” 

Sir Robert Wilson, tool lie has 
been restored to honours of which 
he Avas deprived, and, as I think, 
justly deprived, by the late King. A 
vindictive sovereign, or a stern and 
severe ministry, would have dealt 
less leniently with him. Never did 
an offic<*r, holding his Majesty’s com- 
mission, commit a grosser outruge — 
a more llagrant insult, than he did on 
the memorable occasion of the fune- 
ral of Queen Caroline. Yet, Avithin 
a month of his death, AA'hoin he so 
oiitrfiged and insulted, lie is reinsta- 
t<»d ! Why, I again ask, are these 
things done ? In Avliat spirit are they 
done y What is the opinion they are 
meant to convey V VVliat popularity 
is sought to be raised, in derision and 
contempt, as it were, over the grave 
of Ceorge IV.? I put these questions 
Avith the less hesitation, because I 
find tlie n^storation of the “ starless 
kniglit” lias been the act of his Majes- 
ty’s responsible advisers; the same 
advisers, 1 presume, that counselled 
the gmieral order from the Horse 
Cuards, (Jidy 28th,) appointing “Co- 
lonel Gimrge Fitzclareiice Diqmty 
Adjutant-General to the Forces !” 
It has been publicly stated, and, as 
tiie statement remains uncontradicl- 
ed, it is doubtless authentic, that 
Avlien Tiieutcnant-General'^xv Robert 
Wilson was presented to the King at 
the l(‘vee, his Majesty, “ after sha- 
king him cordially by the hand,” Avas 
thanked hy Sir Robert in a short 
H])eech for his kindness and gracious 
condescensiou in restoring him to 
his rank in the army. “ His Majestv,” 
says tlie account, “ AA^ho continued to 
liold Sir Robert by the hand, address- 
ed him thus: * Sir Roboi't, do not 
tliaiik me — I never tell an untruth. 
[Was there an emphasis, I wonder, 
upon the /, to mark any distinction 
as to royal untruths?] Your resto- 
ration Avas so strongly recommended 
to me by my ministers, that it Avas 
my duty to comply ; for God forbid 
that I should ever stand in the Avay 
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of the favours of tlie crown to a brave 
officer. 1 have now the satisfaction 
of congratulating you on your rcsto* 
ration, because I know, that if ever 
your services should be wanted, J 
shall find in you a brave officer, and 
a loyal subject !* ” 

It was certainly as honourable to 
his Majesty’s feelings, as it is credit- 
able to his high moral sense nei^er 
to tell an uiitnith, thus to give the 
credit Avhere it a\\‘is due — to his mi- 
nisters : as his ministers, on a former 
occasion, (delightful reciprocation of 
candour !) gave his Majesty all the 
credit of having ordered a passage 
to be made from St James’s Park to 
Waterloo Place. But let that pass. 
Who arc the ministers that so 
strongly recommended to William 
the Fourth tlie restoration of Sir 
Robert Wilson ? The i>cry same 
ministers, (Avith few exceptions, and 
those unimportant,) who as strongly 
recomniended to Cieorge IV. that Sir 
Robert Wilson should be deprived 
of his rank. C’onsisteiit counsellors ! 
Obsemiious advisers ! If you did 
your duty to your dead master, you 
have betrayed it to your living one. 
If you have advised justice in 1830, 
you advised injustice in 1821. But 
perliaps you have an escape from 
this dilemma— Avorthy of the di- 
lemma itself — and are prepared to 
say. Sir Robert lias been sufficiently 
punished for his oflence; like a 
criminal sentenced to seven years* 
transportation, Avho, having served 
out his seulence, is entitled to re- 
turn to that society from which he 
had been banished. If this be your 
defence, tell me Iioav long is it since 
you made the discovery — and hoAV 
much longer you might bavc lived 
without making tJie dik’overy, had it 
pleased Heaven to spare the monarc h 
Ave have lost ? 

But, “ is tlicre no sequel at the 
heels” of these tbings? Would I 
liad the poAver to make his Grace 
the Duk(» of Wellington, and Sir 
Robert Peel, and the rest of the 
cabinet, turn their thoughts inside 
out. Thou should avc see those 
secret springs, whose true move- 
ments,’ lioAvever, are sufficiently de- 
noted to my mind in what is visible. 
Then should we behold the attain- 
ment of political objects, the reten- 
tion of power, the enjoyment of place, 
balanced against aer vile snbscrviency 
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to frivolous whims and puerile ca- 
price. Then should we know the real 
^use of Sir Robert Wilson's restora- 
tion ; of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex’s reappearance at court, 
after an eclipse of nearly twenty 
years ; of the promotion and intro- 
duction of the h'itzclarences ; of that 
round of festivities, paradiugs, visit- 
ings, and court gaieties, triumphing, 
(in bitter mockery of all our bet- 
ter feelings) the state grief of the 
morning, where an address of condo- 
lence is to be replied to, with the 
merriment of the evening, wlieii the 
palace rings with rejoicings ; and of 
that ceaseless exhibition in tlio pub- 
lic eye, from paradi*. to parade, from 
levee to levee, and from Apsley 
House to Downing Street, Whitehall, 
and Privy Gardens. Hut it will all 
fail. Burdett may tell us, “ >ve have 


now a King of England, and not the 
King of a faction tliat the ** present 
King, ill the short time he has been 
upon the throne of his forefathers, 
has displayed more true English feel- 
ing than has been displayed by any 
British sovereign for reigns past.” 
(Poll ! ) Hunt may say the same 
things — Brougham, in talking to the 
Yorkshire freeholders,* may dilate 
upon the glorious beginnings “ of 
the new reign*' — yet, a ministry es- 
sentially weak in itself, and render- 
ed still weaker by its divisions and 
heart-burnings, will not be able to 
stand against public opinion, singly 
supported by the King’s countenance. 
The Parliament you have to meet, 
will not be the Parliament, thank God f 
which assisted you in breaking in up- 
on tlie Constitution ! 

Tiik Silent Membkii. 


THE SlIEniERD I’OF.T OF THE ALFS. 


BY MRS IIEMANS, 


God f!;avc him reverence of law«. 

Yot stirring; blood in Freedom's cause— 

A spirit to his rocks akin. 

The eye of IJie hawk, and the fire therein 1 
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Singing of the free blue sky. 

And the wild -flower glens that lie 
Far amidst the ancient hills, 

Which the fountain-music fills ; 

Singing of llie snow-peaks bright. 

Ana the royal eagle’s flight, 

And the courage and the grace 
Foster’d by the chamois-chase ; 

In his fetters, day by day. 

So the Shepherd-poet lay. 

“Wherefore, from a dungeon-cell 
Did tliose notes of freedom swell, 
Breathing sadness not their own, 

Forth with every Alpine tone ? 
Wherefore ! — can a tyrant’s ear 
Brook the mountain-winds to hear. 
When each blast goes pealing by 
With a song of liberty V 

Darkly hung th’ oppressor’s hand 
O’er the Shephera-poet’s land ; 
Sounding there the waters gush’d, 
While the lip of man was hush’d ; 

There the fmcon pierced the cloud, 
While the fiery heart was bow’d ; 

But this might not long endure, 

Where the mountain-homes were pure ; 
And a valiant voice arose, 

ThiilUng all tho sUont fiinQWs; 
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Are none but the Wind and the Lnminer-Geyer 
To be free where tlie hills unto heaven aspire ? 

Th the soul of Bono- from the deep ^'lens past, 

Now that their Poet is cliain’d at last ?— 

Tliink of tlie mountains, and deem not so ! 

Soon shall each blast like a clarion blow ! 

Yes I thouffh forbidden be every word 
Wherewitli that Spirit the Alps hath Rtirr’d, 

Yet even as a buried stream lliro’ earth 
Rolls on to another and brigliter birtJi, 

So shall the voice tliat hatli seem’d to die, 

Burst forth with the Anthem of Liberty! 

And another power is movinp: 

In a bosom fondly loving 
Oil ! a sister’s heart is deep. 

And her spirit stronfi;^to keep 
Each light link of early liours. 

All sweet scents of childhood’s flowers ! 

'I'hus each la}' by jM*ni Ming, 

Rocks and crystal cavi's among, 

Or beneath the linden-leaves. 

Or the cabin’s \lne-hung eaves, 

Ra[)id though as bird-notes gushing, 

IVaiisicmt as a wan cheek’s flushing. 

Each ill young 'I’eresa’s breast 
Left its liery worils impress'd; 

'i'reasured tlnu’e lay every line*, 

Asa rich book on a hidden shrine. 

Fair was that hmc girl, and meek, 

\Mth a pale transparent clieek. 

And a <Ieep-frhiged violet eye 
Seeking in sweet shade to lie. 

Or, if raised to glance above. 

Dim with ils own dews of love ; 

And a jmre. Madonna brow, < 

And a silvery voice, and low, 
l-iike the echo of a flute. 

Even the last, ere all be mute- 
Rut a loftier soul Avas seen 
111 the orphan sister's mien, 

From that hour tvlieii ehaiiis defiled 
Him, the high Al])s' noble c*hild. 

Tones in lier fpiivoriug yo'ivo aivoke, 

As if a liarp ol battle spoke ; 

i^ight, that seem’d born of an eagle’s nest, 

Flasli’d from hm- soft eyes, unrepress’d ; 

And lier form, like a spreading water-flower. 

When its frail cup swells ivith a sudden shower, 
Seem’d all dilated with love and pride. 

And grief for that brotlier, her young heart’s guide. 
Well might they love ! — those two had grown 
Orphans togetlier and alone : 

The silence of the Alpine sky 
Had liush’d their hearts to piety; 

The turf, o’er their dead mother laid, 

Had been their altar when they prayed ; 

There, more in tenderness than woe^ 

The stars had seen their young tears flow; 
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//**•— now singing far and lone, 

Where the young breeze ne’er was known ; 

Singing of the glad blue sky. 

Wildly— and liotv mournfully I 
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The Shepherd Poet of the Alps. 

The clouds, in spirit-like descent, 

Their deep tlioiights by one touch had blent. 

And the Avild stonns link’d them to each otluM* — 
lIoAv dear (‘.an peril make a br<>ther! 

Noav is their hearth a forsaken spot, 

The vine waves unpruned o’er their mountain-cot ; 
Away, in that holy affection’s mi^^ht, 

'Die maiden is p^one, like a breeze of the night ; — 
She is gone forth alone, but her lighted face, 

Filling with soul eveiy secret place. 

Hath a dower from heaven, and a gift of sway. 

To arouse brave hearts in its hidden way, 

Like the sudden flinging fortli on high, 

Of a banner that startleth silently ! 

She hath wander’d through many a hamlet-vale, 
Telling its children her brother’s tale ; 

And the strains, by his spirit pour’d away. 

Freely as fountains might shoAver tludr spi‘ay. 

From her fervent lip a iicaa" life have caught. 

And a power to kindle yet bolder thought ; 

While sometimes a melody, all her oavii. 

Like a gush of tears in its plaintive tone, 

May be heard ’midst the lonely rocks to floAV, 

C^lear through the Avater-chimes— clear, yvt Ioav. 

“ Thou’rt not Avhere Avild flowers wave 
O’er crag and sparry cave ; 

Thou’rt not Avhere pines are sounding, 

Or joyous torrents bounding — 

Alas, my bridber ! 

** TJiou’rt not Avhere green, on high. 

The brighter pastures lie; 

ICv’n those, thine oavii Avild jilaces. 

Bear of our chain dark trace's : 

Alas, my brolher I 

“ Far batli the suiibeain spri^ad, 

Nor found thy lonely bed; 

Long hath tlui fresh Wind soiiglit tlu‘e. 

Nor one sAveet AA liispei* brouglit thee — 

Alas, my brother ! 

" Thou, that for joy Avert born. 

Free as the Avings of morn ! 

Will aught thy young life cherish. 

Where the Alpine rose aa^ouUI perish? 

Alas, my brother! 

"Caiist thou be sinking still, 

As once on eiery hill ? 

Is not djy soul forsaken. 

And tlie bright gift from thee taken ? — 

Alas, alas, my brother !” 

And was the bright gift from the captive fled ? 

Like the fire on his hearth, Avas Ids spirit dead ? 

Not so ! — but as rooted in stillness deep. 

The pure stream-lily its place Avill keep. 

Though its tearful urns to tlie blast may quiver. 
While die red waA^es rush doAvn the foaming river. 

So freedom’s faith in his bosom lay. 

Trembling, yet not to be borne away ! 
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The iShrp/ia’d Vvei of the Alps. 

Ill* tliuuglit of th<i Alps and tlieir breezy air, 

And felt that his country no chains might bear ; 

He thought of the hunter’s haughty life, 

And knew there must yet be noble strife ; 

Jiut, oh ! when he thought of that oi*phan maid, 

His high heart melted— he wept and pray’d ! 

For he saw her not as she moved e’en then, 

A wakener of heroes in eveiy glen. 

With a glance insjiired which no grief could tame, 
Bearing on Hope like a torch’s flame. 

While the strcngtheniiig voice of mighty wrongs 
Gave echoes back to her thrilling son^s ; 

But his dreams were fill’d by a haunting tone. 

Sad as a sleeping infant’s moan ; 

And his soul ivas pierc’d by a mournful eye, 

AVhich look’d on it — oh I how beseechingly ! 

And there floated past him a fragile form, 

With a willowy droop, as beneath the storm; 

Till wakening in anguish, his faint heart strove 
In vain with its burden of helpless love ! 

—Thus woke the dreamer one weary night— 

There flash’d through his dungeon a swift strong light ; 
He sprang up — he «-limb*d to the grating-bars, 

— It was not the rising of moon or stars," ^ 

But a signal flanu^ from a ]>eak of snow, 

Ro<-k’d through the dark skies, to and fro ! 

I’here shot forth another — another still— 

A hundred answers of hill to hill ! 

'fossing like pines in the tempest’s way, 

Joyously, wildl.v, the bright spires play. 

And each is hail’d with a pealing shout, 

For the high Alps waving their banners out! 

Ih'iii, young Erni ! tlic huid liath risen ! 

— Alas! to be lone in thy iiaiTow prison ! 

Tliose free streamers glancing, ana thou not there ! 

— Is tlie moment of rapture, or fierce despair? 

— Hark ! there’s a tumult that shakes his cell. 

At the gates of the mountain citadel ! 

Hark ! a clear voice through the rude sounds rin^u^! 

— Doth he know the strain, and the wild, sweet smging ? 

“ There may not long be fetters, 

AVlicre the cloud is earth’s array. 

And the bright floods leap fron^ cave and steep, 

Like a hunter on the prey ! 

” I'licrc may not long be fetters, 

Where the white Alps have their towers ; 

Unto eagle-homes, if the arrow comes, 

The chain is not for ours I” 

It is she ! — She is come like a day-spring beam; 

She that so mournfully shadow’d his dream ! 

With her shining eyes and her buoyant form, 

She is come ! her tears on bis cheek ai*e waiin 
And O ! the thrill in that weeping voice ! 

“ My brother, my brother! come forth, rejoice! 

—Poet ! the land of thy love is free, 

—Sister ! tby brother fs won by thee ! 
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l ASyAClIiS FROM THE DIAHY OF A LATE PllVlSlCIAN. 

Chap. 1L 

Cancer The Dentist and the Comedian ; — A Svholar^e Dcath-Bed 
Preparing for the House ; — Duelling, 


()>E often licars of the great finn- 
iieBs of tlic female sex, and their 
powers of cuduriri^r a degree of 
pliysical pain which would utterly 
break down the stubborn strength of 
man. An interesting exeniplifiea- 
tion of this remark will be found in 
the short narrative iniinediatc'Jy ftil- 
lowdng. The event made a strong 
impression on my mind at the lime, 
and I thought it Avell worthy of an 
entry in my Diary. 

T liad for several months been in 

constant attendance on a Mrs St , 

a young married lady, of consider- 
able family and^ fortune, Avho Avas 
the victim of that terrible scourge of 
tlie female sex — a cancer. To great 
personal attractions, she added un- 
common sweetness of dis]iosition : 
and the fortitude Avith Avhich she 
submitted to the agonizing inroads 
of her malady, together Avith her 
ardent expressions of gratitude for 
sucli teiiiporajy alleviations as her 
anxious medical attendants could 
supply, contributed to ins])ire rac 
with a very lively interest in her fate. 
I can conscientiously say, that during 
the whole period of my attendance, 
I never heard a word of com])laiiit 
fall from her, nor Avitnessed any in- 
dications of impatience or irritability. 
I found her, one morning, stretch- 
ed on the crimson sofa in the draAA’'- 
ing room ; and though her palVid fea- 
tures, and gently coiTugat(»d eye- 
broAVH, evidenced the intense agony 
she was suffering, — on my einpiirin*^ 
what sort of a night she had jiasseih 
she replied in a calm but tremu- 
lous tone, " Oh, Doctor, I have liad 
a dreadful night — ^but J am glad Cap- 
tain St was not with me — for 

it would have made him very wretch- 
ed I” At that moment a hue flaxen- 
haired little boy, her first and only 
child, <*aine running into the room, 
his blue laughing eyes glittering with 
innocent merriment. I took him on 
my knee, and amused him with iny 
watch, in order that he might not 
disturb his mother, The poor suf- 


fm er, after gazing on him Avith an 
air of intense* fondness Jbr some 
inoinenis, suddenly covered her eyes 
with her hand (oh, hoAV slendi*!* — 
liOAv snoAvy — hoAv almost lranspar(‘iit 
Avas il ! ) — and 1 pr(*sently saw the tears 
trickling throiigli her fingers — but 
sliti utteiH*d not a Avoid. Then* Avas 
the mother ! — The aggravated malig- 
nity of her disorder rendered an opi*- 
ratioii atlengtii iiie\itable. The emi- 
nent surgeon, AArho, jointly with my- 
self, Avas in r(*gular attendance on 
her, feelingly communicated the in- 
telligence, and asked Avliether she 
thought she had fortitude enough to 
submit to an operation. She assured 
him, Avitli a sAveet smile of r(*signa- 
tion,that she had for some time been 
suspecting as luucli, and had made 
up her mind to submit to it — but oii 
two conditioiu — that her husband 
(avIio Avas then at sea) should not 
he informed of it till it was over; 
and that during the ojieration sin* 
should not be iii any aviso hound, or 
blindfolded. Her calm and decisi^ e 
manner, convinced me that remon- 
strance Avould lx* useless. Sir — 
looked at me Avith a doubtful air. 
She observed it ; and said, “ 1 see 

Avhat you are thinking. Sir ; but 

I hope to shew you that a AA'^omau 
lias more courage than you seem 
Avilliug to give her credit for.” In 
short, after the surgeon had acquies- 
ced in the latter condition — to Avhich 
he Jjad I'specially demurred — a day 
Avas fixed for tlie ojieration — sub- 
ject, of coursi*, to Mrs Si ’s state 

of health. \Vhen the Wednesday 
arrived, it AA-^as Avith some agitation 

that I entered Sir ’s carriage, in 

company with himself, and his senior 
pujiil, Mr — . 1 could scarce avoid 
a certain nervous tremor — unpro- 
fessional as it may seem — Avhen I 
saAv the servant place tjie operating 
case on the scat of tlie carriage. 
“ Are you sure you have every thing 

ready, Mr ?*’ enquired Sir — — , 

witli a calm and business-like air, 

which somewhat ii'ritatod me. On 
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being assured of the aflirTnative, and 
after cautiously casting his eye over 
tlie case of instruments,^ to make 
assurance doubly sure, we drove oft*. 

We ai'rived at Mrs St ’s, — who 

resided a few miles from town,— 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and were immediately ushered into 
the room iii which ihe operation was 
to be performed — a bac.k parlour, 
the window of which looked into at 
beautiful garden. 1 shall be pardon- 
ed, I liope, for acknowledging, tliat 
the glimpse 1 caught of tin; pale and 
disordered countenance of the ser- 
vant, as he retired, after shewing us 
into the room, somewhat disconcert- 
vd me ; for in addition to the deep 
interest 1 felt in the fate ofth<‘ lovely 
siifl'erer, I had always an abhorrence, 
for tlie operative part of the profes- 
sion, which many years of practice 
did not suffice to remove. The 
n(*cessary arrangements being at 
lengtli completed, — consisting of a 
hateful array of instruments, — cloths, 
—sponge,— warm water, &c., 
a message*, was sent to Mrs St—, 
to inform her all was ready. 

Sir — was just making a jocular 
and not very well-timed allusion to 
my agiUited air, when the door tvas 

opened, and Mrs St <*ntered, 

followed by her two atteinlauts. Her 
stej) was firm — ^lier air composed — 
and her pale features irradiated with 
a smile — sad, however, as the cold 
twilight of October. She was then 
about twenty-six or seven years of 
age — and under all the disadvan- 
tageous circiimstaiu'es in which she 
was plac(*d, looked at that moment a 
beautiful woman. Her hair was 
light auburn, and hung back iieglcct- 
cdly over a forehead and neck white 
as marble. Her full blue eyes, which 
usually beamed with a delicious 
pensive expression from beneath 

— the soft languor of tlic drooping lid,'* 

were now lighted with the glitter of 
a restlessness and imitation, which 
the noblest degree ot self-command 
could not entirely conceal or repress. 
Her features were regular — her nose 


and mouth were exquisitely chihclled 
—and her complexion fair, almost 
to transparency.. ^Indeed, an eminent 
medical wu'iter has remarked that the 
most beautiful women are generally 
the subjects of this> terrible disease. 
A large Indian shawl was thrown 
over her shoulders, and she wore a 
white muslin dressing-gown. And 
was it this innocent and beautiful 
being who ^vas doomed to wilthe 
beneath the torture and disfigure- 
ment of the operating knife ? My 
lieart aclu'd. A decanter of port- 
wine and some glasses wore placed 
on a small table near the window ; 
she beckoned me towards it, and 
was going to speak. 

“ Allow me, iny dear madam, to 
pour you a glass of wine,” said I, 

“ If it Avould do rne good, Doctor,” 
she whisi)ered. She barely touched 
the glass with her lips, and then 
handed it to me, saying, with assu- 
med cheerfulness,* “ Come, Doctor, 
I see you need it as miicli as I do, 
aft(ir all. Yes, Doctor,” she conti- 
nued with emphasis, “ you are very, 
vrry kind and feeling to me.” When 
1 had set down the glass, she conti- 
nued, “ Dear Doctor, do forgive a 
woman’s weakness — and try if you 
i*aii bold tliis letter which I received 

yesterday from Captain St , and 

in which he speaks very fondly — so 
that my eyes may rest on his dear 
hand-writing all the while 1 am sit- 
ting here — without being noticed by 
any one else — will you 

“ Madam, you must really excuse 
me — it will agitate you— -I must 
l>eg”— 

“ You are mistaken,” she replied 
with firmness ; “ it will rather com- 
pose liiie. And if I shoulfl ” ex- 

pire, slie was going to have said— 
but her tongue refused utterance. 
She then put the letter into my hand 
— liers was cold, icy cold, and clammy 
— hut I did not perceive it tremble. 

“ In return, madam, you must give 
me leave to hold your hand dunng 
the. operation.” 

“ Wliat— you feai‘ me, Doctor ?’* 
sJie replied with a faint smile, but 


^ I once saw the life of a patient lost, merely through the want of such laudahld 
precaution as that of Sir — In the present instance. An indispensable instru- 
ment was suddenly recpiired, in the middle of the operation j and to the dismay of the 
operator and those around him; there was none at band ! 
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did not rofujse iny request. At this 

moment, Sir approached us with 

a cheerful air, saying, “ Well, ma- 
dam, is your icte-a-tete finished ? 1 
want get this little matter over, 
and gite you permanent ease.” I 
do not tl iiik there ever lived a pro- 
f(*.ssional man who could speak with 
sucJi ail assuring air as Sir ! 

“ I am read sir . Are the 

servants', eni out?” she enquired from 
one of tie women present. 

“ Yes, madam,” she replied, in 
tears. 

" And my little Harry ?” Mrs 
St—— aitkod, in a fainter tone. She 
was ansv/ered in the affirmative. 

“ TJieii 1 am prepared,” said she, 
and sat down in the chair that was 
placed frr her. One of the attend- 
ants then removed the shawl from 
her shoulders, aud Mrs St— her- 
self, with perfect composure, assist- 
ed in displacing as much of her dress 
as was necessary. She then suffered 
Sir — to place her on the corner 
side of the chair, with her loft arm 
thrown over the back of it, and her 
face looking over her right slioulder. 
She gave me her right hand; and 
with niy left, I endeavoured to hold 

Captain St *s letter, as she had 

desired. She smiled jsweetly, as if 
to assure me of lier fortitude ; and 
tliere was something so indescriba- 
bly affecting in the expression of her 
full blue eyes, that it almost broke 
my heart. 1 shall never forget that 
smile as long as I live ! Half closing 
her eyes, she fixed them on the let- 
ter I held — and did not once remove 
them till all was over. Nothing could 
console me at this trying moment, 
but a conviction of the consummate 

skill of Sir , who now, Avitli a 

calm eye, and a steady hand, com- 
menced tlie operation. At the in- 
stant of the first incision, her whole 
frame quivered with a convulsive 
shudder, and her cheeks became 
ashy pale. I prayed inwai'dly that 
she might faint, so that the eai'lier 
stage of the operation might be got 
over while she was in a state of in- 
sensibility. It was not the case, how- 
ever— her eyes continued riveted in 
one long burning gaze of fondness 
on the beloved handwriting of her 
husband ; and she moved not a limb, 
nor uttered more than an occasional 
sigh, duiing the whole of the pro- 


tracted and painful operation. W'hen 
the last bandage had been applied 
she whispered almost inarticulately, 
“ Is it all over, Doctor ?” 

" Yes, madam,” I replied, “ and 
wc are going to caiTy you iii) to 
bed.” " 

“ No, no— I think I can walk— 1 
will try,” said she, and endeavoured 

to rise ; but on Sir assuring her 

that the motion might peVhaps in- 
duce fatal consequences, she desist- 
ed, and wc carried her, sitting in the 
chair, iij) to bed. The instant we 
had laid her down, she swooned — 
and cqntiiim^d so long insensible, 

that Sir held a looking-glass 

over her mouth and nostrils, appre- 
hensive that the vital energies had at 
last sunk under the terrible struggle. 
•She recovered, however ; aud under 
the influence of an opiate draught, 
slept for several hours. 

Mrs St recovered, though very 

slowly ; and I attended her assidu- 
ously — sometimes two or three times 
a-day, till she could be removed to 
the sea-side. I shall not easily forget 
an observation she made at the last 
visit I j)aid her. She was alluding, 
one morning, distantly and delicat(>ly 
to the personal disfigurement she had 
suffered. I, of course, said all that 
was soothing. 

But, Doctor, my hushaad ” 

said she, suddenly, while a faint crim- 
son mantled on her cheek — adding 
falteringly, after a pause — " I think 
St will love me yet !” 

THE DENTIST AND THE COMEDIAN. 

Friday, — 18 — . A ludicrous con- 
tretems happened to-day, which 1 
wish 1 could describe as forcibly as 

it struck me. Mr the well- 

known comedian, with whom I was 
on terms of intimacy, after having 
suffered so severely from the tooth- 
ach, as to be prevented for two 
evenings from taking his part in the 
Dlay, sent, under my direction, for 
Mons. — , a fashionable dentist, 
tlien but recently imported from 
France. Wliile I was sitting with 
my friend, endeavouring to “ screw 
his courage up to the stickii^-place,” 
Monsieur arrived, duly mrnished 
with the “ tools of his craft.” The 
comedian sat down with a loiefvil 
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visage, and eyed the dentist’s formi- 
dable preparations with a piteous and 
disconcerted air. As soon as I had 
taken niy station behind, for the pur- 
])ose of holding the patient’s head, 
the gum was lanced without much 
ado ; but as the doomc^d tooth Avas a 
A ery formidable broad-rooted molar. 
Monsieur prepared for a vigorous 
effort. H(* Avas just commencing the 
dreadful wreiicli, Avhen he suddenly 
relaxed his hold, retired a step or 
two from his patient, and burst into 
a loud fit of laughter I Up started 
the aHtoundc'd comedian, and Avitli 
b lenched lists demanded furiously, 
“ What the d — 1 he meant by such 
<*onduct?” The little bcAvhiskered fo- 
riMgner, JioweAxu*, continued sUmd- 
iiig at a little distance, still so con- 
vuls('d Avith laughter, as to disregard 
the mena<*ing movements of his pa- 
tient; and exclaiming, “ Ah, mon 
J^ieu ! — ver good — ver good — hien ! 
lia, ha ! — Be Ciar, Monsieur, you pull 
one such d (pieer, extraordi- 

naire conn(|ue face— Be Gar, like one 
big fiddle I” or Avords to tliat effect. 
Tlie dentist was right: Mr — ’s 
featur<‘s were odd enough at all 
times ; hut, on the jiresent occasion, 
they sulfered such excruciating con- 
toitions — such a strange puckering 
together of tin* mouth and cheeks, 
and upturning of the eyes, that itw'as 
t(‘ii thousand times more laughable 
than any artificially distorted fea- 
tures with Avhich he used to set 
Drury-l^ain* in a roar. — Oh that a 
]>ainter ha<l been present ! — There 
Avas, on one side, my friend, standing 
in menacing attil tdo, Avilli both fists 
clenched. Ids left clieek SAvellcd, and 
looking as if the mastication of a 
large apph* had been suddenly sus- 
pended, and his Avhole features crea- 
ting a j^rotesqiie expression of min- 
gled pain, indecision, and fury. Then 
tJiere AA'as the operator hegiuning to 
look a little startled at the probable 
consequences of his sally ; and, last- 
ly, 1 stood a little aside, almost suf- 
focated Avith suppressed laughter! 
At length, however, — ’s percep- 
tion of the ridiculous prevailed ; and 
after a very hearty laugh, and ex- 
claiming, “ I mtoit have looked d — d 
odd, I suppose !” he once more re- 
signed himself into the hands of 
^lonsieur, and the tooth Avas out in 
a twinkling. 


A scholar’s DEATII-IIED. 

[The following short but melan^ 
choly narrative, Avill, it is hoped, be 
perused Avith additional interest, 
Avhen the reader is assured that it is 
CACT. Much more might have been 
committed to press ; but as it vimuld 
have related chiefly to a mad devo- 
tion to alchemy^ wiiich some of Mr 
— ’s few posthumous papers abun- 
dantly evidence, it is omitted, lest 
the reader should consider the de- 
tails as romantic or improbable. All 
that is Avorth recording is told ; and 
it is ]icn)ed, that some young men of 
poAvcrful, undisciplined, and ambi- 
tioUvS minds, will find their account 
in an attentive consideration of the 
fate of a kindred spirit . — Bene facit^ 
ijui cx alionim errorihus sihi exem- 
j)him simat.] 

Thinking, one morning, that 1 had 
gone through the whole of my usual 
levee of home-patients, 1 Avas pre- 
paring to go out, Avheii the servant 
informed me there was one yet to be 
spoken with, who, he thought, must 
have been asleep in a comer of the 
room, or he should not have failed to 
summon him in his turn. Directing 
him to be shewn in immediately, 1 
retook iny place at iny desk. The 
servant in a foAv moments ushered 
ill a young man, who seemed to have 
scarce strength enough, even Avith 
the assistance of a walking-stick, 
to totter to a chair opposite me. I 
w'as much struck with his appear- 
ance, Avhich Avas that of one in re- 
duced circumstances. His clothes, 
though perfectly clean and neat, 
Avere faded and threadbare ; and his 
coat AA^as buttoned up to his chin, 
where it Avas joined by a black silk 
iicck-kcrchief^ in such a manner as 
to lead me to suspect tlie absence of 
a shirt, lie AA’^as rather below than 
above the aA’^eragc height, and seem- 
ed wasted almost to a snadow. There 
was an air of superior ease and po- 
liteness in his demeanour; and an 
expression about his countenance, 
sickly and sallow though it was, so 
melancholy, mild, and intelligent, 
that I could not help vieAving him 
witli peculiar interest. 

" I was afraid, my friend, I should 
have missed you,” said I, in a kind 
tone^ as 1 was on the point of going 
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out.”— I heard your rarria^e drive 
up to the door, doctor, and ehall not 
detain you more than a feAV mo- 
ments; nay, I will call to-inorrow, 
if that would be more convenient,” he 
replied faintly, suddenly pressing 
his liaiid to his side, as though tlie 
cflort of speaking occasioned him 
pain. 1 assured him I had a <][iiai‘ter 
of an hour at his service, and begged 
he would proceed at once to state 
the nature of his complaint. He de- 
tailed — what I had anticipated from 
his appearance — all the symptoms 
of a very advanced stage ot jml- 
monary consumption. lie expressed 
himself in very select and forcible 
language ; and once or twic(», when 
at a loss for what he conceived an 
adequate expression in English, chose 
such an appropriate Latin phras(», 
that the thought perpetually suggest- 
ed itself to nie, while lie was sjleak- 
ing — a starved scholar P * — He made 
not the most distant allusion to po- 
verty, but confined himself to the 
leading symptoms of his indisposi- 
tion. 1 determined, however, ( hand 
prfctcritonim immemor to ascer- 
tain his circunistaiiceH, Avith a vicAA', 
if possible, of relioAdng them. I 
asked if he ate animal food with re- 
lish, — enjoyed his dinner, — whether 
his meals ivere regular. lie coloured, 
and hesitated a little, for I put the 
(piestion searchingly; and replied, 
Avith some embarrassment, that he did 
not, certainly, then cat regularly, nor 
enjoy his food Avhon he did. I soon 
found that lie was in very straitened 
circumstances ; that, in short, he 
was sinking rapidly under the pres- 
sure of want and harassing anxiety, 
wliich alone had accelerated, if not 
wholly induced, his present illness ; 
and that all he had to expect from 
medical aid, was a little alleviation. 
I prescribed a few simple medicines, 
and then asked him in what part of 
the town he resided. 

“ I am afraid, doctor,” said he mo- 
destly, “ I shall be unable to afford 
your visiting'me at my own lodgings. 
1 will occasionally call on you here, 
as a morning patient,” — and he prof- 
fered me halfa guinea. The convic- 
tion that it was probably tlie very last 
he had^ in the Avorld, and a keen re- 
collection of simihir scenes in my 
own history , almost brought the tears 
my eyes* I refused the fee, of 


course ; and prevailed on him to let 
me set him down, as 1 Avas driving 
close past his residence. He seemed 
overwhelmed with gratitude; and 
Avith a blush, liinted, that he Avas “ not 
quite ill carriage costume.” He li- 
ved in one of the small streets lead- 
ing from May-fair ; and after haying 
made a note in my tablets, of his 
name and number, 1 set him down, 
promising him an early call. 

TJie clammy pressure of his was- 
ted fingers, as I shook Jiis hand at 
parting,' remained with me all that 
day. 1 could not dismiss from my 
mind the Avild and sorroAvful coun- 
tenance of this young man, go Avhere 
I would ; and I Avas on tlie point of 
mentioning the incident to a most 
excellent and generous nobleman, 
Avhom I Avas tlieu attending, and 
soliciting his assistance, — hut the 
thought that it was premature, check- 
ed me. There mifjht be something 
iniAvorthy in the young man ; he 
might possibly he an— impostor. 
These were hard thoughts — chilling 
aiidunworlliy suspicions, hut I could 
not resist them ; alas ! an eighteen 
years* intercourse Avitli a deceitful 
Avoiid lias alone tauglit me how to 
entertain tJiem ! 

As niy wife dined a little out of 
town tJiat evening, I liastily swallow- 
ed a solitary meal, and set out in 
iiuest of my morning patient. ^Vith 
some difliculty 1 found the house; 
it was tlic meanest, and in the mean- 
est street, 1 had visited for months. 
1 knocked at the dour, Avliich Avas 
open, and surrounded by a babbling 
throng of dirty children. A slattern- 
ly Avomaii, Avith a child in lier arms, 

ansAvered my summons. Mr , 

she said, lived there, in tlie top floor ; 
but he was just gone out for a feAv 
moments, she supposed, " to get a 
mouthful of victuals, hut I was wel- 
come to go up and wait for him, since 
there Avns not much to make away 
with, hoAvsotiver,” said tlie rude and 
vulgar creature. One of lier children 
led me up the narrow, dirty stair- 
, case, and having ushered me into the 
room, left me to my meditations, A 
wretched hole it Avas in Avliich I was 
sitting ! The evening sun streamed 
in discoloured rays through the un- 
Avashed panes,diere and there mend- 
ed with brown paper, and sufficed to 
shew me that the only furniture con^ 
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sisted of amifiierablo, curtainless bed, 
(the disordered clotiies shewing that 
the weary limbs of the wretched oc- 
cupant had but recently left it) — 
three old rush-bottomed chairs — and 
a rickety deal table, on which were 
scattered several pagcis of manuscript 
•—a letter or two— perns, ink, and a 
few books. Thert^ was no clicst of 
drawers — nor did 1 see any thing like- 
ly to serve as a substitute. Poor Mr 

nrobably carried about with 

him all he had in tli(‘ world ! There 
was a small she(‘t of writing ])aper 
pinned over th(‘ mantel-piece, (ifsucli 
it deserved to lx* called,) which I 
gazed at with a sigh ; it bore simply 

the outline of a coffin, with Mr *s 

initials, and “ ohiil 18 — 

cAideiitly in his own handwriting. 
( 'urious to see the kind of books he 
pn»ferred, 1 took them up and exa- 
mined them. There were — if 1 recol- 
lect right — a small Amsterdam edition 
of Plan tu s — a 1 1 or ace — a i n u c h he- fi n- 
gered co]>y of Aristophanes — a neat 
pocket edition of /Kschylus— a small 
copy of the works of J.actantius — 
and two odd volumes of ICnglish 
books, 1 Jiad no intention of being 
imi)ertinentlyin(piisitive,hut my eye 
accidentally lit on the uppermost ma- 
nuscript, and seeing it to be in the 
Oreek character, 1 took it up, and 
found afew verses of (ireek sapphics, 
entitled — 'r^V vCy.rce. Ti’KivTAiaiv — 
evidently the recent composition 

of Mr . lie entered the room 

as 1 was laying <lown the paper, and 
started at seeing a stranger, for it 
iiecins the i)eo]de of the liouse had 
^not taken the trouble to inform him 
I was waiting. On discovering who 
it was, he bowed politely, and gave 
me his hand ; but the sudden agita- 
tion my jiresence had occasioned, 
deprived him of utterance. I thought 
I could almost //mrthc palpitation of 
his heart, 1 brought linn to a chair, 
and begged him to be calm. 

“ You are not Avorse, Mr — , i 
hope, since I saw you tliis morning ?” 
I encpiired. He whispered almost 
inarticulately, holding 14 b hand to his 
left side, that he was aln^s worse in 
the evenings. 1 felt his pulse ; it beat 
130 ! I discovered that he had gone 
out for the purpose of trying to get 
employment in a neighbouring print- 
ing-office, but having failed, was re- 
turned in a state of deeper depression 


than usual. The perspiration rolled 
from his brow almost faster than he 
could wipe it away. I sale by him 
for nearly two minutes, holding his 
hand, without uttering a word, for I 
was deeply affected. At length I 
begged he would forgive my enqui- 
ring how it was that a young man of 
talent and education like himself 
could he reduced to a state of such 
utter destitution ? While I was wait- 
ing for an answer, he suddenly fell 
from his chair in a swoon. The ex- 
ertion of walking, the pressure of dis- 
aj)pointment, aiid, I fear, the almost 
unbroken fast of the day, had com- 
pletely ])rostrated the small remains 
of his strength. When he had a little 
revived, I succeeded in laying him 
oil tlie bed, and instantly summoned 
the woman of the house. After some 
time, she sauntered lazily to the door, 
and asked me what I wanted. “ Are 
you the person that attends on this 
gentleman, my good woman ?*’ 1 eii- 
tjiiired. 

“Marry come up, sir!” she re- 
plied in a loud tone. “ Fve no man- 
ner of cause for attending on him, 
not 1 ; he ought to attend on himself: 
and as for his being a f/rntlcmaUf* 
she eontinued with aii insolent sneer, 
for which I felt inclined to throw Jier 
down stairs, “ not a stiver of his mo- 
ney liav(' 1 8C(*n for this three weeks 

for his rent, and” Seeing the 

fluent virago was warming, and ap- 
proaching close to my nuforluimle 
patient’s bedside, 1 stopped her 
short by putting half a guinea into her 
hand, and directing her to purchase 
a bottle of port wine; at the same 
time liiiitiiig, that if she conducted 
herself projierly, I would see her rent 
paid myself, I then shut the door, 

and resumed my seat by Mr 

who W'as trcinlding violently all over* 
with agitation, ami endeavoured to 
soothe him. llie more 1 said, how- 
ever, and the kindfu* were my tones, 
the more. Avas he affected. At lengtli 
lie burst into a flood of tears, and 
continued weeping for some time, 
l^e a child. I saw it was hysterical, 
and tliat it was best to let his feel- 
ings have their full course. His ner- 
vous excitement at last gradually 
subsided, and he began to converse 
with tolerable coolness. 

“ Doctor,” he faltered, "your con- 
duct 18 vcry-»Yery noblq^it must bg 
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disinterested/’ pointing, with a bitter 
air, to tlie w'retched room in which 
we were silting, 

“ I feel sure, Mr — , that you 
have dune nothing to merzY your pre- 
sent juisfortunes,” I replied, with a 
seriuuN and encjuiring air. 

Yes — yes, I have T— I have indul- 
g<‘(l ill wild ambitious hopes — lived 
ill absurd dreams of future gi'eatuess, 
— been educated beyond my for- 
tunes— and formed tastes, and che- 
rished feelings, incompatible with the 
station it seems I was born to— beg- 
gary or daily laboui^’ was his an- 
swer, with as much vebi^ence as his 
wealmess would allow. 

“ But, Mr — , l^our friends — 
your relatives — they cannot be oji- 
prized of your situation^* 

“ Alas, doctor, friends I have none 
— unless you will permit me to name 
the last and noblest, yourself ; rela- 
tives, several.” 

“ And they, of course, do not know 
of your illness and straitened cir- 
cumstances V” 

“ They do, doctor — and kindly 
assure me I have brought it on my- 
self. To do them justice, however, 
they could not, 1 believe, efficiently 
help me, if they would.” 

“ Why, have you offended them, 
Mr — • ? Have they cast you off?” 

" >’ot avowedly — not in so many 
words. They have simply refused to 
receive or answer any more of my 
letters. Possibly I may have offend- 
ed them, hut am content to meet them 
hereafter, and try the justice of the 

case— /Acre,*' said Mr , solemnly 

pointing upwards — " Well 1 know, 
and so do you, doctor, tliat my days 
on earth are very few, and likely to 
he very bitter also.” It was in vain 1 
pressed him to tell me who his rela^ 
lives were, and suffer me to solicit 
their personal attendance on his last 
moments. ** It is altogether useless, 
doctor, to ask me further,” said he, 
raising himself a little in bed, — my 
father and mother are both dead, and 
no power on earth shall extract from 
me a syllable further. It is hai’d,” he 
continued, bursting again into tears, 
“ if 1 must tHe amid their taunts and 
reproaches.” I felt quite at a loss what 
to say to all this. There was some- 
thing very singular, if not reprehen- 
sible, in his manner of alludiiig to 
his relatives, which led me to leer 


that he was by no means free from 
blame. Had I not felt myself very 
delicately situated, and dreaded even 
tlie possibility of hurting his morbid- 
ly irritable feelings,! felt inclined to 
littve asked him how he thought of 
existing without their aid, especially 
in his forlorn and helpless state ; ha- 
ving neither friends, nor the means 
of obtaining them. I thought, also, 
that short as had been my intimacy 
with him, 1 had discerned symptoms 
of a certain obstinacy, and haughty 
imperiousness of temper, which 
would sufficiently account, if not for 
occasioning, at least for widening, 
any unhappy breach which might 
have occurred in his family. But 
what was to be done ? I could not 
let him starve ; as 1 had voluntarily 
stepped in to his assistance, I deter- 
mined to make his last moments easy 
— at least as far as lay in my power. 

A little to anticipate the course 
of iny narrative, 1 may here state 
what little information concerning 
him was elicited in the course of 
our various interviews. His father 
and mother had loft Ireland, their 
native place, early, and gone to Ja- 
maica, where they lived os slavc-su- 
periiiteiidents. 'J'hey left their only 
son to thc^ care of the wife’s brother- 
in-law, who put him to school, wliere 
he much distinguished himself. On 
the faith of it, he (‘ontrived to get to 
tlic college in Dublin, wliere he stay- 
ed two years : and then, in a confi- 
dent reliance on his own talents, and 
the sum of L.50 which was sent him 
from Jamaica, with tlie intelligence 
of the death of both his pai'cnts in 
impoverished circumstancas, he had 
come up to London, it seems, with 
no very definite end in view. Here 
he had continued for about two 
years ; but in addition to the failure 
of his health, all his efforts to esta- 
blish himself proved abortive. He 
contrived to glean a scanty sum, 
God knows how, which was gradual- 
ly lessening at a time when his im- 
paired health rather reijuired that his 
resources should be augmented. He 
had no friends in respectable life, 
whose influence or wealth might 
liave been serviceable; and at the 
time lie called on me, he liad not 
more in the world than the solitaiy 
half-guinea he proffered to me as a 
I never learnt the names of any 
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of his relatives; but from several 
things occasionally dropped in the 
heat of conversation, it was clear 
there must have been unhappy diAer- 
ences. 

To return, however. As the even- 
ing was far advancing, and 1 had 
one or two patients y<;t to visit, 1 
began to tliink of taking my depart- 
ure. 1 enjoined him strictly to Keep 
his bed till 1 saw him again, to pre- 
serve as calm and e<juable a frame of 
mind as possible, and to dismiss all 
anxiety tor the future, as 1 would 
gladly supply his present necessities, 
and send him a civil and attentive 
nurse. He tried to thank me, but 
Ids emotions choked Ids utterance. 
He grasped my hand with convul- 
sive energy. Ilis eye spoke elocjuent- 
ly — ^but, alas ! it slione with the lierce 
and unnatural lustre of consumption, 
as though, 1 have often thouglit in 
such cases, the conscious soul was 
glowing with the reAected light of 
its kindred element— eternity. I 
knew it w^as iinpossiblc for him to 
survive many days, from several un- 
eriuivocal symptoms of what is call- 
eu, in common language, a galloping 
consumption. I was as good as my 
word, and sent him a nurse, (the mo- 
ther of one of my servants,) who was 
charged to pay him the utmost at- 
tention in her power. My wdfe also 
sent 1dm a little bed-furniture, linen, 
preserves, jellies, and otlnn* small 
matters of that sort. 1 visited him 
every evening, and found him on each 
occasion verifying iny appveheu- 
sioiiK, f^or he was sinking rapiuly. His 
mental energies, however, seemed to 
increase in an inverse ratio with the 
decline of his physical powers. His 
conversation was animated, various, 
and, at times, euchainingly interest- 
ine. I have sometimes sat at his bed- 
sit for several hours together, won* 
dering how one so young (he was 
not more than two or tliree and twen- 
%y) could have acauired so much in- 
formation. He spoke with spirit and 
justness on the leading political to- 
pics of the day; and 1 particularly 
recollect his making some very no- 
ble reAections on tlie character and 
exploits of Bonaparte, who was then 
blazing in the zenith of his glory. 
Still, however, the current of his 
thoughts and lan^agowas frequent- 
ly tinged with Sie enthusiasm and 


extravagance of delirium. Of this 
he seemed himself conscious ; for he 
would sometimes suddenly stop, and 
pressing liis liand to his forehead, ex- 
claim, “ Doctor, doctor, I am failing 
here — here V* He acknowledged that 
lie had from his childhood given Jiim- 
self up to the dominion or ambition; 
and thatkis wliole life had been spent 
in the most extravagant and vision- 
ary expectations. He w^ould smile 
bitterly when he recounted some of 
what he justly stigmatized as his in- 
sane projects. “ The objects of my 
ambition,” he said, “ have been vague 
and general ; 1 ^ever knew exactly 
where, or what>i would be. Had my 
powers, such as they are, been con- 
centrated on on^point — had I form- 
ed a more just 'and modc^st estimate 
of my abilities— I might possibly have 
become sornetliing.* * * Besides, doc- 
tor, I liad no money — no solid sub- 
stratum to build upon — there was 
the rotten point! — Oh, doctor,” he 
continued, with a deep sigh, “ if I 
could but have seen these things 
three years ago, as I see them nowy 1 
might at this moment have been a so- 
ber and respectable member of socie- 
ty ; but now 1 am dying a hanger-on — 
a fool — a beggar !” and he burst into 
tears. “ You, doctor,” he presently 
continued, " are accustomed, I sup- 
pose, to listen to these death-bed re- 
plnings — these soul-scoiirgiugs — 
these wailings over a badly-spent 
life! — Oh, yes — as I am nearing 
eternity, 1 seem to look at things — at 
my own mind and heart, especially — 
through the medium of a strange, 
searching, uncouthly light. Oh, how 
many, many things it makes distinct, 
which I would fain lia^ e forgotten 
for ever I Do you recollect tlie U*r- 
rlble language of Scripture, doctor, 
which compares the human breast to 
a cage of unclean birds /” — I left him 
that evening deeply convinced of the 
compulsory trutns lie had uttered ; 1 
never thought so seriously before. 
It is some Scotch divine who has 
said, that one death-bed preaches a 
more startling sermon than a bench 
of bishops. 

Mr — — was an excellent and 
thorough Greek scholar, perfectly 
well versed in the Greek dramatists, 
and passionately fond, in particular, 
of Sophocles. I recollect his reci- 
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tinff, one ex'enhig, with great force 
ana feeling, the touching exclama- 
tion of tJie cliorus, in the CGdipus 
Tyrannus— 

O TTOTTOt — yig 
Triftctrec^ 

VOJit h /tCOt TT^OTTCCf OTO^iCf, 

oty evt ^^cvTi^og £y;^os 

^ ns 

&e. &c. 167-171. 

—which, he said, was never absent 
from his mind, sletjiing or waking. 
1 once asked him, if he did not re- 
gret liaving devoted hia life almost 
exclusively to the study of the class- 
ics. Ho replied, with enthusiasm, 
“ No, doctor — no, no ! 1 should he 
an ingi’ate if 1 did. How can I regi*et 
having lived in constant converse, 
through their works, with the gre^at- 
est and noblest men that ever brea- 
thed ! I have lived in Elysium — have 
breathed the celestial air of those 
hallowed plains, while engaged in 
the study of the philosophy Jind ])oe- 
try of Greece and Rome. Yes, it is 
a consolation even for my bitter ainl 
premature death-bed, to think that 
my mind will (iiiit this wretched, dis- 
eased, unworthy body, imbued with 
the relinement — redolent of the eter- 
nal freshness and beauty of the most 
ex((uisite poetry and philosophy the 
world ever saw! With my faculties 
quickened and strengthened, 1 shall 
go confidently, and claim kindred 
with the great ones of Eternity. They 
know I love their works — have con- 
sumed all the oil of my life in their 
study, and they will welcome their 
son — their disciple !*’ Ill as he was, 
Mr — uttered these sentiments 
(as nearly as I can recollect, in the 
very words I have given) with an 
energy, an enthusiasm, and an elo- 
quence, Avhicli 1 never saw surpass- 
ed. He faltered suddenly, however, 
from this lofty pitch of excitement, 
and complained bitterly that his de- 
votion to ancient literature had en- 
gendered a morbid sensibility, which 
had rendered him totally unfit for 
the ordinary business of life, or in- 
termixture with society. # * 
Often I found him sitting up in 


bed, and reading his favourite play, 
the Promeihriis Vinctus of ^schy- 
lus, while his pale and wasted fea- 
tures glowed with delighted enthu- 
siasiii. He told me, that, in his esti- 
mation, there was an air of grandeur 
and romaiict*. about that play, sucli 
as was not equalled by any of the pro- 
ductions of the otlier Greek draiiin- 
tists ; and that the opening dialogue 
tvas peculiarly impressive and afl’ecl- 
ing. He had committed to memory 
nearly three-fourths of the whole 
play ! 1 on one occasion asked him, 
how it came to pass that a iierson of 
his superior classical attainments had 
not obtained some tolorabl}" lucrative 
enffagemeiit ns an uslier or tutf)r V He 
answered, with rather an haughty air, 
tliat ho would rather have broken 
stones on the highway. 

“ To hear,” said he, “ the magiiifi- 
cont Janguagt' of Greece — the' har- 
monious cadences of the Homans, 
mangled and disfigured by stu])i(l 
lads and duller ushers — oh, it would 
have been such a profanation as the 
sacred groves of old suffered, when 
their solemn silence was disturbed 
by a rude unhallowed throng of Rac- 
chanaliaiis. 1 should have expired, 
doctor I” I told him, I could not 
help lamenting such an absurd and 
morbid sensitiveness— at which he 
seemed exceedingly piqued. He pos- 
sibly thought 1 should rather have 
admirtul than reprobated the lofty 
tone he assumed I 1 asked him if the 
stations, of which he spoke with such 
supercilious contempt, had not been 
joyfully occupied by some of tin* 
greatest scholars that iiad ever lived? 
Ho replied simply, with a cold air, 
that it was his misfortune — not his 
fault. He told me, however, that liis 
classical acquirements had certainly 
been capable of something like a pro- 
fitable employment; for that about 
two montliB before lie had called on 
me, he had nearly come to terms with 
a bookseller, for publishing a poetical 
version of tlie comedies of Aristo- 
phanes ; that he had nearly comple- 
ted one — the N£<I»EAAI, if I re- 
^.ollect right — ^when the great diffi- 
ulty of the task, and the wretched 


Ah, me ! I groan hencath the pressure of innumerable sorrows ; truly my sub- 
stance is laiigulKhijig tiwny, nor can I devise any means of bettering my condition, or 
discover any source of consolation. 
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remuneration offered, so dispirited 
him, that he threw it aside m dis- 
gust.* His only means of subsist- 
ence had been the sorry pay of an 
occasional reader for the ))rc8s, as 
well ns a contributor to the columns 
of a daily paper. He liad parted 
with almost the whole of his slender 
stock of books, liis watch, and all his 
clothes, except what he wore when 
he called on me. “ And you never 
try any of tlic magazines ?’* I enqui- 
red ; “ for they afford to many young 
men of talent a fair livelihood.” He 
said he had indeed struggled hard 
lo gain a footing in one of the po- 
pular periodicals, but that his coin- 
niiiiiicatioiiK were invariably return- 
ed, “with polite acknowledgments.” 
One of these notes I saw, and have 
now in my ])ossession. It was thus: 

“ Mr M‘ begs to return the 

enclosed * Itcmurhs au English Vvr~ 
sinus of Enrijtides^ with many thanks 
for the writer’s polite offc*r of it to 

tin* E M ; but fears that, 

though an able performance, it is not 
exactly suited for the readers of the 
K M ” 

To A. A, 

A series of similar disappointments, 
and the consequent poverty and em- 
barrassnnmtinto which he sunk, had 
gradually undermined a constitution 


naturally feeble ; and he told me with 
much agitation, that had it not been 
for the trifliiig but timely assistance 
of myself and family, lie saw no means 
of escaping literal startation I Could 
1 help sympathizing deeply with him ? 
Alas! his misfortunes were very near- 
ly ])aralle]ed by my own. Wliile lis- 
tening to bis melancholy details, 1 
seemed living over again the four first 
wretc,hed years of "my professional 
career. 

# * # # 

I must hasten, however, to the clo- 
sing scene. 1 had left word witli the 

nurse, that when Mr appeared 

dying, I should be instantly summon- 
ed. A])oiit five o’clock, in the even- 
ing of tlie (ith July, 18—, I received 

a inessagt^ from Mr himself, 

saying that he wislu*d to breathe his 
last in my presence, as the only friend 
he had on earth. Ihiavoidable and 
pressing professional engagements 
detained me until half past six ; and 
it was seven o’clock before 1 reached 
bis bedside. 

“ Lord, Lord, doctor, poor Mr 
— is dying, sure !” exclaimed the 
woman of the house, as she opened 
the door. “ Mrs Jones says he has 
been ]>icking and clearing the bed- 
clothes awfidly, so ho must he d}”- 
iiig !”+ Oil entering the room, I found 


* Amoiifr iiis papors J found llio following* spirited and close version of one of the 
rlioral odes in the NnbvSf coinnienciiig, 

fJLCi aZn uva^ 

AO-u, &c, 

TIicc, too, great I'IicpImis, I Invoke, 

Thou Delian King, 

Who dweVst on (Cynthia’s lofty rock ! 

Thy passage hither wing, 
blest Goddess ! whom Ephesian splendors hold 
In temple bright with gold, 

*AIid T^ydian maidens nobly worshijqiing ! 

And thee, our native deity, 

I^illas, our city’s guardian, thou ! 

Who wicldst the dreadful iEgis. Tliee, 

7'hee, too, gay Bacchus, from Parnassian height, 
lliiddy with festive torches* glow — 

To crown the sacred choir, I thee invite !” 

Those who arc conversant with the origliinl, will perceive that many of the difficult 
Greek expressions are rendered into literal English. 

t ’I’his very prevalent but absurd notion is not confined to the vulgar ; and as I 
have, in the course of my practice, met with hundreds of respectable and intelligent 
people, who have held that a patient’s **pickiiuj and clearing the hed-chthes'* is a symp. 
tom of death, and who consisiuently view it with a kind of superstitious horror, I 
cannot refrain fi’om explaining the philosophy of it to the numerous unprofessional 
readers of this Magazine, in the simple and satisfactory words of Mr C. Bell : — 

“ It is very common,” he says^ “ to see the patient picking the bed-clothes, or catcli- 
iP3 fit th« aU‘i This proceeds from aa appearance of moUs or flies passing he- 
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e had dropt asleep. The nurse told 
me he haa been wandering a good 
deal in his mind. I asked wliat he 
liad talked about ? Laming^ doc- 
tor,” she replied, “and a proud young 
lady.” I sate down by his bedside. 
I saw the dews of death were steal- 
ing rapidly over him. His eyes, which 
^ver€* naturally very dark and pier- 
cing, were now far sunk into their 
sockets ; his cheeks were hollow, and 
liis hair matted with perspiration 
over his damp and pallid forehead. 
While I was gazing silently on the 
melancholy spectade, and reflecting 
what great but undisciplined powers 
of mmd were about soon to be dis- 
united from the body, Mr open- 

ed his eyes, and seeing me, said, in 
a low, but clear and stoady tone of 
voice — Doctor — the last act of the 
tragedy !” He gave me his hand. It 
was all he could do to lift it into 
mine. I could not speak — the tears 
w^ere nearly gushing forth. 1 felt as 
if 1 were gazing on my dying son. 

“ I have been dreaming, doctor, 
since you went,” said he, “ and what 
do you think about I thought 1 had 
squared the circle, and was to perish 
for ever for iny discovery.” 

“ I hope, Mr I replied, in a 

serious tone, and with something of 
displeasure in my manner — “ I hope 
tliat, at this awful moment, you 
have more suitable and consolatory 
thoughts to occupy your mind with 
than those V” He sighed. “ The cler- 
gyman you were so good as to send 
me,” he said, after a pause, “ was 
here this afternoon. He is a good 
man, 1 dare say, but weak, ana has 
Ills head stuffed with the quibbles of 
the schools. He wanted to discuss 
the question of free will witli a dying 
man, doctor !” 

“ 1 hope he did not leave without 
administering the ordinances of re- 
ligion ?” I enquired. 

“ He read me some of the church 
prayers, which were exquisitely 
touching and beautiful, and the di- 


teenth chapter of Corinthians, which 
is very sublime. He could not help 
giving me a rehearsal of what he was 
shortly to repeat over my grave !” ex- 
claimed the dying man, with a in(»- 
lanclioly smile. I felt some irritation 
at the light tone of his remarks, hut 
concealed it. 

“ You received the sacrament, I 

hope, Mr ‘r” He paused a few 

moments, and his brow ivas clouded. 
“ No, doctor, to tell the truth, I d(»- 
clined if*’— 

“ Declined the sacrament I” I ex- 
claimed, with suriirise. 

Yes — but, dear doctor, I beg — I 
entreat you not to ask me about it 
any further,” replied Mr , gloom- 

ily, and lapsed into a fit of abstrac- 
tion for some inomentH. rnnoticed 
by him, I dispatched the nurse for 
another clergyman, an excellent and 
learned man, who was my intimate 
friend. I n-'as gazing earnestly on Mr 

, as he lay with closed eyes ; and 

was surprised to sei* the tears trick- 
ling from them. 

“ Mr , you have nothing, 1 

hope, on your mind, to render your 
last moments unhappy ?” I asked, in 
a gentle tone. 

“ No — nothing material,” he re- 
plied with a deep sigh ; continuing, 
with his eyes closed, “ I was only 
thinking what a hitter thing it is to 
be struck down so soon from among 
the bright tlirong of the living— to 
leave this fair, this beautiful world, 
after so short and sorrowful a so- 
journ. Oh, it is hard !” He shortly 
opened his eyes. His agitation had 
apparently passed away, and deli- 
rium was hovering over and disar- 
ranging his tlioughts. 

“Doctor, doctor, what a strange 
passage that is,” — said ln» suddenly, 
startling me with his altered voice, 
and the dreamy, thoughtful expres- 
sion of his eyes,— “ in the chorus of 
the Medea — 

Avv WdretfAuv Trciyett 

KM4 lUtt Kat •rrtiifTu, 


foi'p the eyeti, nnd is occasioned by an affection of the retina, producing; in it a Honsn- 
tion Himilur to that produced by the Impression of images; and what is deheient in 
the imagination supjdies : for although the resemblance betwixt those dis- 
eased affuRtions of the retina, and the idea conveyed to the brain, may bo vci’y reinoto, 
yet, by that slight resemblance, the idea usually associated with the nensation will ho 
excited in the mind ." — Belts Anatomy-, vol. iii. pp. 57-58. 

The seci'et lies in a disordered circulation of the blood, forcing the red ylohules into 
Uie minute vessels of tlie retina. 


Eurip, Mod, 4114a 
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Is not there something very myste- 
rious and romantic about these lines ? 
I could never exactly understand 
what was meant by them.” Finding 
I continued silent,— for I did not 
wish to encourage his indulging In a 
train of thought so foreign to his si- 
tuation, — he kept murmuring at in- 
tervals, inotrically, 

in a most melanclioly, monotonous 
tone. He then wandered on from 
one topic, of classical literature to 
another, till lie suddenly stom)ed 
short, and turning to me, said, "Doc- 
tor, I am raving very absurdly. I feel 
1 am; but I Ciannot dismiss from my 
thoughts, even though I know I am 
d.ving, the subjects about which my 
mind lias been occupied nenrly all 
my life through. — Oh !’* changing the 
subject abruptly, " tell me, doctor, 
do those who die of my disorder ge- 
nerally continue in the possession of 
their intellects to the lastV” I told 
him I thought they generally did. 

" Then I shall burn brightly to the 
last! Thank God! — And yet,” with 
a shudder, " it is shocking, too, to 
find oiiesidf gradually ceasing to ex- 
ist. — Doctor, I should recover, I am 
sure 1 should, if you w^ere to bleed 
me,” said lie — his intellects were 
wandering. 

The nurse now returned, and, to 
my vexation, iinaccoinjiaiiied by Dr 
jAvIio had gone that morning in- 
to the country. 1 did not send for 
any one else. His frame of mind 
was peculiar, and very unsatisfacto- 
ry ; hut 1 thought it, on the whole, 
better not to disturb or irritate him 
by alluding to a subject he evidently 
disliked. I ordered candles to be 
brought, ns it was now nearly nine 
o’clock, " Doctor,” said the dying 
young man, in a feeble tone, " F think 
you will find a copy of Lactantius 
lying on my table. He has been a 
|^*eat favourite Avith me. May I 
trouble you to read me a passage — 
the eighth chapter of tlie seventh 
book — oil the immortality of the soul ? 
1 should like to die thoroughly con- 
vinced of that noble truth — if truth 
it is — and 1 have often read that cliap- 
ter with muclr'Katisfaction.” 1 went 
to the table and found the book — a 
pocket cop 5 '— the leaves of which 
were ready turned down to the very 
page I Avanted. I therefore read him, 
VOL. XXVIir. NO. CLXXl. 


slowly and emphatically, the AAdiole 
of the eighth and ninth chapters, be- 
ginning, " Num est igitur summumho- 
num immortalitas^ ad^am capien^ 
dam^ et formati a prvMxpio^ et nati 
sumus'* When I had got as far as 
the allusion to Cicero’s vacillating 

views, Mr repeated with me, 

sighing, the words, " harum inquit 
sententiarum, qu(B vera sit, Deus a/t- 
quis vtc/m'L”— As an instance of the 

" Rulin^r passion, strong in death,” 

I may mention, though somewhat to 
my own discredit, that ho briskly cor- 
rected a false quantity whicli slipped 
from me. " AHoav me, doctor — ^ ex* 
petit* not ‘ expUit* ” He made no 
other observation, when I had con- 
cluded reading the chapters from 
Lactantius, than, " 1 certainly wish 1 
had early formed fixed principles on 
religious subjects — ^l)ut it is now too 
late.” He then dropped asleep, but 
presently began murmuring very sor- 
rowfully — “ Emma, Emma! haughty 
one ! Not one look V — I am dying — 
and you don’t kiiOAV it — ^nor care for 
me! * * How beautiful she 

looked stepping from the carriage ! 
How magnincently dressed I I think 
she saAA'^ — why can’t she love me ? 
She cannot love somebody else — No 
— madness — no !” — In this strain he 
continued soliloquizing for some mi- 
nutes longer. It was the first time 1 
had ever heard any thing of the kind 
fall from liim. At length he asked, 
" I Avonder if they ever came to her 
hands?” as if striving to recollect 
something. The nurse whispered that 
she had often heard him talk in the 
night time about this lady, and that 
he would go on till he stopped in 
tears. I discovered, from a scrap or 
tvA'o found among liis papers, after 
his decease, that the person he ad- 
dressed as Emma, AA^as a young lady 
in the liigher circles of society, of 
considerable beauty, whom he first 
saw by accident, and fancied she had 
a ri^gard for him. He had, in turn, 
indulged in the most extravagant and 
iiopeloss passion for her. He sus- 
pected himself, that she was wholly 
unconscious of being the object of 
his almost frenzied admiration. 
'When he Avas asking " if something 
came to her hands,” i have no doubt 
he alluded to some copy of verses 
he had sent to her — of which the fol- 
loAvlng fragments, written in pencil, 
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on a blank leaf of liis AristopImneS) 
probably formed a part, liiere is 
some merit in them^ but more extra- 
vagance. 

I could through the world with thee, 
To spend with thee eternity ! 

# # * * 

To see thy blue and imssionate eye, 
TJglit on another scornfiilly, 

Ilut fix its melting glance on me, 

And blend” 

Read the poor heart that throbs for thee. 
Imprint all o’er with thy dear name— 
Yet withering *neath a lonely flame, 

That warms thee not, y(‘t me consumes !” 

# • * 

“ Aye, I would have thee all my own, 
Thy love, thy life, mine, mmc alone; 

See nothing in the world but me, 

Since nought I know, or love, but thee ! 

“ The eyes that on a thousand fall, 

1 would collect their glances all. 

And ding their lustre on my soul, 

Till it imbibed, absorb’d tlie whole.” 

These are followed by several 
more lines; but these will suffice. 
This insane attachment was exact- 
ly what 1 might have expected from 
one of bis ardent and eiitluisiastic 
temperament. To return, however, 
once more. Towards eleven o’cloc-k, 
he began to fail rapidly. 1 bad my 
fingers on bis pulse, tvbicb beat very 
feebly, almost imperceptibly. He 
opened his eyes slowly, smd gazed 
upwards with a vacant air. 

" Why are you taking the candles 
away, nurse ?** be enquired feebly. 
They had not been touched. His 
cold fingers gently compressed my 
hand — they were stifiening with 
death. “ Don’t, dovLt put the candles 
out, doctor,” he commenced again, 
looking at me, with an eye on which 
the thick mists and shadows of the 
grave were settling fast— they were 
nlmy and glazed. 

" Don’t blow them out — don’t — 
don’t!” he again exclaimed, almost 
inaudibly. 

“ No, w'e will not I — My dear Mr 
— both candles are burning 
brightly beside you, on the table, 

I replied, tremulously — for I saw the 


senses were forgetting their func- 
tions — that life and coDBciousness 
were fast retiring I 

“ Well,” he murmured almost in* 
articulately, “ 1 am now quite in 
dai'kness! — Oh, there is something 
at my heart — cold, cold! — Doctor^ 
hvep them off 1 * — Why — oh, death — ” 
He ceased. He had spoken his last 
on earth. The intervals of respira- 
tion became gradually longer and 
longer; and "the precise moment 
wdien be ceased to breathe at all 
could not be ascertained. Yes; it 

was all over. Poor Mr was 

dead. 1 shall never forget him. 

PKEPAniNO FOR THE HOUSE ! 

" Do, dear doctor, he so good as 

to drop in at Place, in tlie course 

of the morning, hy accident — for I 

Avanl you to see Mr . He has, I 

verily bclie\ c,bid adieu to his senses 
— for he is condurting himself very 
strangely. To tell you the truth, he 
is resolved on going down to the 
House this evening, for the purpose 
of speaking on the ■■ bill, and 
will, I fear, act so absurdly, as to 
make liiinself the laughing-stock of 
the whole country — at least 1 sus- 
pect as much, from wdiat I have heard 
of his ])re])arations. Ask to be shown 

up at oTic<» to Mr , wh(*n you 

arrive, and gradually direct the con- 
versation to politics — Avhen you will 
soon see what is the matter. But 
mind, doctor, not a w'ord of tliis 
note ! Your visit wdll be <|uite nrci- 
dental, you know. Believe me, iny 
dear doctor, yours, &c. &c.” — Such 
was the note put into my hands by a 
servant, as my cjirviage Avas driving 
off on my first morning round. I 

knew Mrs , the fair writer of it, 

very intimately — as, indeed, the fa- 
miliar and confidential strain of her 
note will suffice to shew. She was 
a very amiable and clever woman— 
and would not have complained, I 
was sure, without reason. Wishing, 
therefore, to oblige her by a prompt 
atbmtioii to her reciuest, and in the 
full expectation, from what I knew 
of tlie worthy member’s eccentrici- 
ties, of encountering some singular 


* I once before heard these strange words tall from the lips of a dying patient—* 

to he^keiJoffT very unpleasant, J may say, fearful thoughts. What J 9 
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ficeue^ 1 directed the horses’ heads 

to be turned towards Place. I 

roa(‘hed the house about twelve o’- 
clock, and went up stairs at once to 
the drawing-room, where I under- 
stood Mr had taken up quar- 

ters for the day. The servant open- 
ed the door and announced me. 

“ Oh— shew Dr in.” I en- 

tered. The object of my visit, I may 
just say, Avas the very beau ideal of 
a county member ; somewhat incli- 
ned to corpulency, with a fine, fresh, 
rubicund, good-natured face — and 
that bluff old English frankness of 
manner, which flings you back into 
the age of Sir Roger J.)e (-overley. 
He Avas dressed in a long, grey aa^ooI- 
l(*n morning-gown ; and, witli his 
hands cranihied into tlie hind pock- 
ets, Avas pacing raj)idly to and fro 
from one end of the spacious room 
to the other. At one extnuriity was 
a table, on Avhich lay a sheet of fools- 
cap, closely Avritten, and crumpled 
as if with constant handling — his gold 
rt»jn*ater, and a lialf-ernptitHl decanter 
of sherry, u'itb a wine-glass. A glance 
at all these parapherii^ia convinced 

me of the nature of Mr ’s occu- 

]Mition j he Avas committing his speech 
to memory ! 

How d’ye do — how d’ye do, doc- 
tor y” he exclaimed, in a hearty but 
hurried tone; “ you must not keep 
me long: busy — very busy iudeea, 
doctor.” I had looked in by acci- 
dent, 1 assured him, and did not in- 
tend to detain him an instant. 1 re- 
marked that 1 supj>osed he; was busy 
preparing for the House. 

“ Ah, right, doc‘tor — right ! Aye, by 

, a d — d good hit, too ! 1 shall 

])eg it into them to-night, doctor I 

D (‘, I’ll let them know AAdiat an 

J^ngIish(’ounty member is! I’ll make 
the House too Jiot to hold them !” 

said Mr , Avalking to and fro, at 

ail accelerated pace. He Avas evi- 
dently boiling over Avith excitement. 

“ You are going to speak to-night, 

then, on tlie gr(»at (juestion, I 

suppose ?” said I, hardly able to re- 
jm^ss a smile. 

“ Speak, doctor? I’ll burst on 
them with such a view-halloo as shall 
startle the whole pack ! /’// shew my 

Lord what kind of stuff I’m made 

of — 1 will, by ! He was plea- 

sed to tell the House, the other even« 
I ng— curse his impudence ! — that 
tile two members for « ■■»»8hire Avere 


a mere coimle of dumb-bells— be did, 

by ! But I'll shew him whether 

or not /, for one of them, am to be 
jeered and fiamm’d with impunity ! 
Ha, doctor — what d’ye think of 
this ?” said he, hurrying to tlie table, 
and taking up the manuscript 1 have 
mentioned. He was going to read it 
to me, but suddenly stopped short 
and laid it down again on the table, 

exclaiming, “ Nay, d e, I know it 

off by this time— so listen ! Have at 
ye, doctor !” 

After a pompous hem I hem ! he 
commenced, and with infinite energy 
and boisterousness of manner, reef- 
t<;d the Avhole oration. It Avas cer- 
tainly a AA^onderful — a matchless per- 
formance — parcelled out with a rigid 
adherence to the rules of ancient 
rhetoric. As he proceeded, he reci- 
ted such astounding absurdities — 
such preposterous, high-flown, Bom- 
bastes-fiirioso declamations — as, had 
it but been uttered in the House, 
Avoiild assuredly have procured the 
triumphant speaker six or seven dis- 
tinct rounds of convulsive laughter ! 
Had 1 not knoAvn well the simplicity 
and sincerity — the perfect bonhomie 

— of Mr , 1 should have supposed 

he was hoaxing me — but I assuredly 
suspected he was himself the hoaxed 
jiarty — the joking-post of some Avitty 
wag Avho had determined to afford 
the House a night’s sport at poor 

Mr ’s expense ! Indeed I never 

in my life listened to such pitifully 
puerile — such almost idiotic gallic 
inatia. 1 felt certain it could never 
have been the composition of fox- 
hunting Mr ! There was a hack- 

nied (| notation from Horace — from 
the Septuagint, (!) and from Locke ; 
and then a scampering through the 
Avhole flowery realms of rhetorical 
oriiamenl— and a glancing at every 
topic of foreign or domestic policy 
that could conceivably attract the at- 
tention of the most erratic fancy. In 
sliort there never before was such a 
speech composed since the world 
began ! And tliis Avas the sort of thing 

that poor Mr actually intended 

to deliver tliat memorable evening in 
the House of Commons ! As for my- 
self, I could not control my risible 
faculties ; but accompanied the pero- 
ration with a perfect shout of laugh- 
ter I Mr laid down the paper, 

(which he had twisted into a sort of 
^croU) iQ an ecstasy, and jc^ed me 
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in full chorus, slapping me on the 
shoulder, and exclaiming — “ Ah ! 

d e, doctor, 1 knetv you would 

like it! It’s just the thing— isn’t it? 
There will be no standing me at the 

next election for shire, if I can 

only deliver all this in the House to- 
night ! Old Turnpenny, that’s goingto 
stiirt against me, backed by the ma- 
nufacturing interest — won’t come up 
—and you see if he does ! — Curse it ! 
1 thought it was in me — and would 
come out, some of these days. — They 
shall have it all to-night — they shall, 
by — ! Only be on the look-out 
for the morning papers, doctor— 
that’s all !” and he set off, walking 
rapidly, with long strides, from one 
and of the room to the otlier. 1 be- 
gan to be apprehensive that there 

was too much ground for Mrs 's 

suspicious, that he had literally “ ta- 
ken leave of bis senses.” Recollect- 
ing, at length, the object of my visit, 
which the amusing exhibition I have 
been attempting to describe had al- 
most driven ^om my memory, 1 
endeavoured to think, on the spur of 
^e moment, of some scheme tor di- 
verting him from his pui'imsc, and 
preventing the lamentable exposure 
he was preparing for himself. 1 
could tliink of nothing else than at- 
tacking him on a sore point — one 
on which he had been hipped for 
years, and not without reason— on 
hereditary tendency to ajioplexy. 

But, niy dear sir,” said I, “ this 
excitement will destroy you — you 
will bring on a fit of apoplexy, if you 
go on for an hour longer, in this way 
—you will indeed !” ' He stood still, 
changed colour a little, and stam- 
mered “ What ! eh, d e, apo- 

plexy! You don’t say so, doctor? 
Hem ! how is my pulse ?” extending 
his wrist. 1 felt it — looked at my 
watch, and shook my head. 

“ Eh — what, doctor ! Newmarket* 
eh ?” said he, with an alarmed air — 
meaning to ask me whether his pulse 
was heating rapidly. 

“ It is, indeed, Mr It heats 

upwards of one hundred and fifteen 
a minute,” 1 replied, still keeping 
fingers at his wrist, and my eyes ri- 
veted on my watch— for I dared not 
trust rnyseU with looking in bis coun- 
tenance. ^ lie Btai'ted from me with- 
<mt uttering a syllabic; hurried to 
the table, poured out a glass of wine, 
apa gulped It down instantly. 1 sup- 


pose he caught an unfortunate smile 
or a smirk on my face— for he came 
up to me, and in a coaxing but dis- 
turbed manner, said — “ Now, come, 
come, doctor — doctor, no humbug! 
I feel well enough all over! D— e, 
I tcill speak in the House to-night, 
come what may, that’s flat ! Why, 
tliere’H be a general election in a fov 
months, and it’s of consequence lor 
me to uo something — to make a 
figure in the House. Besides— it 
a great constitutional” 

“ Well, w^ell, Mr , undoubted- 

ly you must please yourself,” said I, 
seriously; “ but if a fit should — 
you’ll remember I did my duty, and 
warned you how to avert it!” — 
" Hem, ahem !” he ejaculated, with 
a somewhat puzzled air. 1 thought 
1 had succeeded in slinking his pur- 
pose. 1 was, however, too sanguine 
in iny expectations. “ I must bid 
you good morning, doctor. 1 must 
S))cak ! I taill try it, to-night, at all 
events; — but I’ll be calni — I will! 
And if I should die — but d — that’s 
impossible, you know ! Hut if I 
should — why, it will be a martyr’s 
death ; 1 shall die a patriot — ha, ha, 
lia ! Good morning, doctor.” He led 
me to the door," laughing, as lie 
went, but not so heartily or boister- 
ously as formerly. I was hurrying 

down stairs, when Mr reopened 

the drawing-room door, and called 
out, " Doctor, doctor, just be so 
good as to look in on my good lady 
before you go. She’s someAvhere 
about the liouse — in her boudoir, I 
dare say. She’s not quite well this 
morning — a fit of the vapours — hem ! 
You understand me, doctor ?” put- 
ting his finger to the side of his nose, 
with a wise air. I could not help 
smiling at the reciprocal anxiety for 
each other’s health simultaneously 
manifested by this worthy couple. 

“ Well, doctor, am not I right ?” 

exclaimed Mrs , in a low tone, 

opening the dining-room door, and 
beckoning mo in. 

^ Yes, Indeed, madam. My inter- 
view was little else than a running 
commentary on your note to me.” 

** How did you find him engaged, 
doctor ? — Learning his speech, as he 
calls it — eh ?” enquired the lady, 
with a chagriiied air, which was 
heightened, when 1 recounted what 
had passed up stairs. 

^ Oh, absurd!, monstrous! Doc* 
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tor^ I am ready to expire with vexa- 
tion to see Mr acting so foolish- 

ly. But it is all owing to that odious 

Dr , the village rector, who is 

up in town now, and an immense 

crony of Mr ’s. 1 suspected 

there was something brewing be- 
tween them ; for they have been 
laying their wise heads together for 
a week past. Di<l not he repeat the 
speech to you, doctor ? — tlie whole 
of it ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, madam, he did,” I 
replied, smiling at the recolhM'tion. 

“ All — hideous rant it was, I dare 
say ! — ril tell you a secret, doctor. 
1 know it w'as every word composed 
by that abominable old addle-head. 

Dr , a doodle that he is! — (I 

wonder what brought him u[> from 
his parish!) — And it is he that Jms 
inflamed Mr ’s fancy with ma- 

king a great hit in the House, as they 
call it. That precious piece of stuff 
which they call a speech, poor Mr 

has been learning for this week 

past; and has several times woke 
me in the night with ranting snatches 

of it.” I begged Mrs not to 

lake it so seriously. 

Now, toll me candidly, Dr , 

did you ever hear such nonsense in 
your life? It is all that country par- 
son’s smalhbeer trash ! Tm sure our 
name will run the gauntlet of all the 
]»npers in England," for a fortnight to 
come!” 1 said, 1 was sorry to be 
compelled to acipiiesce in the truth 
of what she was saying. 

“ ll«*ally,” she continued, pressing 
her hand to her forehead, “ 1 feel 
ipiite poorly myself, with agitation 
at the thought of to-night's farce. 
Did you attempt to dissuade him ? 
You might have frightened him with 
a hint or two about bis tcndeuc.y to 
apoplexy, you know.” 

“ I did my utmost, madam, I as- 
sure you ; and certainly startled him 
not a little. But, alas, he rallied, and 
good-humouredly sent me from the 
room, telling me, that, if the effort 
of speaking killed him, he should 
share the fate of Lord Cliathain, or 
soinetliing of that sort.” 

” Preposterous !” exclaimed Mrs 


— , almost shedding tears tvith 
vexation. ** But, entre nousy doctor, 
could not you think of any tiling— 
hem ! — something in the medical way 
— to prevent his going to the House 
to-night ? — A— a sleeping draught— 
eh, doctor ?” 

" Really, my dear madam,” said I, 
seriously, “ 1 should not feel justi- 
fied in going so far as that.” 

“ Oh, dear, dear doctor, what pos- 
sible harm can there . be in it ? Do 
consent to my wishes for once, and 
I shall be eternally obliged to you. 
Do order a simple sleeping draught 
— strong enough to keep him in bed 
till five "or six o’clock in the morn- 
ing — and 1 will myself slip it into his 
wine at dinner.” — lusliort, there was 
no resisting the importunities and 
distress of so fine a woman as Mrs 

; so I ordered 9 ,bout five-aud- 

thirty drops of laudanum, in a little 
sirup and water. But, alas, this 

scheme was frustrated by Mr ’s, 

two hours afterwards, unexpectedly 
ordering the carriage, (while Mrs 

was herself gone to procure 

his quietus,) and leaving word he 
should dine with some members 
that evening at Brookes’s. After all, 
however, a lucky accident accom- 
plished Mrs ’s wishes, though it 

deprived her husband of that oppor- 
tunity of wearing the laurels of par- 
liamentary eloquence ; for the mi- 
nistry, finding the measure against 

which Mr had intended to level 

his oration, to be extremely unpo- 
pular, and anticipating that they 
should be dead beat, wisely post- 
poned it sine die. 

DUELLING.* 

I had been invited by young Lord 

, the nobleman mentioned in my 

former chapter, to spend the iaUey 
part of my last college-vacation with 
Ids lordship at ins shooting-box in 
^shire. As ids destined profes- 
sion was the army, be had already a 
tolerably numerous retinue of ipili- 
tary friends, several of whom 'were 
engaged to join us on our arrival at 
; so tliat we anticipated a very 


* The mcliindiuly facts on which the ensuing narrative is founded, I find entered 

in the Diary as far back as nearly twSiity-livc yeaw ago ; and I am convhnred, nffer 
Komo little enquiry, that there is no one now living whose feelings could be shocked 
at reading this month's Blackwood. 
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g&y and jovial soasou. Our eimec- 
tations were not disappointed. What 
with Bhootini;, fishing, and riding, 
abroad — billiards, songs, and hi^ 
feeding^ at home, our days aud nights 
fflided as merrily away as fun and 
frolic would make them. Oue of 
the many schemes of amusement de- 
vised by our party, was giving a sort 
of military subscription-ball at the 

small town of , from which wc 

wore distant not more than four or 

five miles. All my Lord ^*8 party, 

of course, were to be there, as well 
as several others of his friends, scat- 
tered at a little distance from him in 
the country. On the appointed day 
all went off admirably. The little 
town of — absolutely reeled be- 
neath the unusual excitement of 
music, dancing, and universal feting. 
It was, in sliort, a sort of miniature 
carnival, which the inhabitants, for 
several reasons, but more especially 
the melancdioly one 1 am going to 
mention, have not yet forgotten. It 
is not very wonderful, tliat all the 
rustic beauty of the place was there. 
Many a village belle was there, in 
truth, panting and fluttering with de- 
lighted agitation at the unusual at- 
tentions of their handsome aud agree- 
able partners; for there was not a 
young military member of our party 
but merited the epithets. As for my- 
self, being cursed — as I once before 
hinted — with a very insignificant per- 
son, and not the most attractive or 
communicative manners — being ut- 
terly incapable of pourincr that soft 
delicious nonsense — that fascinating, 
searching, small-talk, wdiich has sto- 
len so often right through a lady’s 
ear, into the very centre of her heart 
— ^being no hand, 1 say, at this, I con- 
tented myself with dancing a set or 
two with a young woman, whom iio- 
Imdy else seemed inedined to lead 
out ; and continued, for the rest of 
the evening, more a spectator than a 
parUiker of the gaieties of the scene. 
Tliere was one girl there — the daugh- 
ter of a reputable retired trades- 
man— of singular beauty, and known 
in the neighbourhood by tlie name 

of « The Blue Bell of .” Of 

course, she was the ohiect of uni- 
versal admiration, and literally be- 
bieged the whole evening with appli- 
cations for “ the honour of her hand.’* 

I do not ex^gcrate, when l8ay,that, 
in my opinion, this young woman 


was perfectly beautiful. Her com- 
plexion was of dazzling purity and 
transparence — her symmetrical fea- 
tures of a placid bust-like character, 
wliicb, however, would oerhans have 
been considered insipid, had it not 
been for a brilliant pair of large, lan- 
guishing, soft, blue eyes, resembling 

— “ blun wfitcr-lilifis, when the hrcc/.e 
Maketh the crystal waters round tlioni 
tremble," 

which it was almost madness to look 
upon. And then her light auburn 
hair, which hung in loose and easy 
curls, and settled on each che(*k like 
a soft golden cloud flitting past the 
moon ! Her ligiire was in keeping 
with her countenance — slender, 
grjiceful, and delicate— with a most 
exquisitely turned foot and ankle. 
I have spent so many Avords about 
her description, because I liave iu»\ er 
sinc^i seen any Avoinan that I thought 
eijualled her ; and because lier beau- 
ty was the cause of what I am about 
to relate. She riveted the attention 
of all our i)arty, except my young 

, who aclhered all the 

evH ( a sweet creature he had 
select on flrst entering tlie room. 
I observed, liowevxT, one of our 
party, a dashing young captain in 
the Guards, highly coiiiiecteu, and of 
liandsome ana prepossessing person 
and maimers, and a gentleman, of 
nearly equal personal pretmisions, 

ivho liad been invited from 

Hall, liis father’s seat, to exceed 
every one present in tlieir attritions 
to sw^eel Mary ; and art slie occa- 

sionally smiled on one or the other of 
the rivals, I saw the counteiiaiict' of 
either alternately clouded with dis- 
pleasure. Captain was solicit- 

ing her hand for the last set — a coun- 
try dance — when Jus rival, fvvhorn, 
for distinction’s sake, 1 sliali cal) 
Trevor^ though that, of course*, is 
very far from his real name,) step- 
ping up to her, seized her liaiid, aud 
said, in rather a sJiarp and quick 

tone, “ Captain , she lias jiro- 

mised me the last set ; 1 beg, there- 
fore, you will resign her. — I am 

right, Miss ?” he enquired of 

the girl, who hliishingly replied, 1 
think 1 did ]>romise Mr Trevor — but 
I would dance with both, if 1 could. 
Captain, you are not angry with me; 
are you V’* she smiled, appealingly. 

** Certainly not, madam,” he re- 
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plied, with a peculiar emphasis ; and 
after directing an eye, wliich kindled 
like a star, to his more successful rival, 
retired liaughtily a few paces, and 
soon afterwards left the room. A 
strong conviction seized me, that 
even this small and trilling incident 
would be attended with mischief be- 
tween those two haughty and undis- 
ciplined spirits; for I occasionally 
saw JVIr Trevor turn a moment from 
his beautiful jiartnm*, and cast a stern 
encpiiring glance round the room, as 

if in search of (.'aptain . T saw 

he had noticed the haughtj' frown 
with which the Captain liad rr^tired. 

Most of the gentlemen who had 

accompanied Lord to tliis ball 

were engiiged to dine with him the 
next Sunday evening. Mr Trevor 
and the Captain (who, I think, 1 nien- 
tioiieil, was staying a few days with 
his lordship) would meet at this 
party ; and I d(»terrained to watch 

their demeanour. Cajitain was 

at the* window, Avhen Mr Trewor, on 
horseback, attended by his groom, 
alighted at the door, and on seeing 
who it was, walk(*d away to another 
])aTt of the room, with an air of assu- 
med indilFerence ; but I caught his 
fjiiick and restless glance invariably 
(lirected fit the door through which 
Mr 'rn*vor would miter. They sa- 
luted each other with civility — rather 
coldly, 1 tlioiight — but there was no- 
thing particularly marked in tin* man- 
ner ot eitlier. About twenty sat down 
to dinner. All promised to go off 
well — foi- the cooking was admirable 
— the wines first-rate, and conversa- 
tion brisk and various. Captain — 
and Mr I'rovor were seated at some 
distance from each otlier — the former 
was my next neighbour. The clotli 
was not removed till a few minutes af- 
ter eiglit — when a dessert and a fresh 
and large supply of wine wen* intro- 
duced. "The late bail, of course, was 
a prominent topic, of conversation ; 
and after a few of the usual bachelor 
toasts had been drunk with noisy 
eiithiisiaRm, and we all felt the ele- 
vating influence of the wine we had 

been drinking, Lord stood up, 

and said — Now, iny dear fellows — 
I have a toast in my eye that will 
delight you all— so, bumpers, gen- 
tlemen — bumpers ! — up to the very 
brim, — so make sure your glasses 
are ftill — ^tvbile 1 propose to you the 
health of a beautiful— nay, by — ! 


the most beautiful girl we have any 
of us seen for this year — Ha ! I see 
all anticipate me — so, to be short — 

here is the health of Mary , the 

Blue Bell of — — I** It was drunk 
with acTlamation. I thought I per- 
ceived Captain *s hand, however, 

shake a little, as he lifted his glass to 
his mouth. 

“ Who is to return thanks for her ?*’ 
— ” Her favourite beau, to be sure.”— 
“ Who is lie ?” — “ Legs — rise — legs 
—whoever he is !” was shouted, ask- 
ed, and ansi'M*n*d, in a breath. Oh 
—Trevor is the happy man— there’s 
no doubt of that — he monopolized 
her all the evening — 1 could not get 
her hand once,” exclaimed one near 
Mr Trevor— « Nor I”— “ Nor I”— 
ecliocd several. Mr Trevor looked 
with a delighted and triiiinphaut air 
round the room, and seemed about 
to rise, but there was a cry — No- 
Trevor is not the man — 1 say Cap- 
tain is the favourite !” — ** Aye 

— ten to one on the (Japtain !” roared 
a young hero of Ascot. “ Stuff — 
stuff!” muttered the Captain, hur- 
riedly cutting an apple to fritters, — 
and now and then casting a fierce 
glance towards Mr Trevor. There 
Averc many noisy maintainers of both 
Trevor and the Captain. 

Come — come, gentlemen,” said 
a young Cornish baronet, good-liu- 
moiircdly, seeing the two young men 
aj)ppar(*d to vieAv tlie aftair very se- 
I'lously — “ 1'lie best way, since I 
dare be sworn the girl herself docs 
not know which she likes best, Avill 
be to toss vp Avho shall be given 
the credit ot her beau !” A loud 
laugh followed this droll proposal; 
in which all joined except Trevor 
and the Captain, The fatter had 
poured out some claret while Sir 
— was speaking, and sipped it with 
an air of assumed carelessness. 1 
observed, however, that Ife never re- 
moved bis eye from his gloss — and 
lliat his face was pale— as if from 
some strong internal emotion. Mr 
Trevor’s demeanour, however, also 
indicated considerable embarrass- 
ment ; but he was older than the Cap- 
tain, and had much more command of 
manner. I was amazed, for my own 
part, to^ see them take up such nn 
insignificant affair so seriously ; but 
these things generally involve so 
much of the strong passions of our 
youthful natui'e,— especially our va- 
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nity and 'jealousy, that, on second “ Nonsense ! nonsense ! She must 
thoughts, my surprise abated. liave said it to amuse you, Captain-— 

“ 1 certainly faiicied you were the she could have had no other intention, 
favourite. Captain ; for I saw her The very next morning she told 
blush witli satisfaction when you me'* 

semeezed her liand," 1 whispered. “ The very next morning !** shout- 

“You are right, ,** he answered, od Captain , " why, what the 

with a iorced smile. — “I don’t think — could you have wanted with 

Trevor can have any pretensions to Mary the next morning V” 

her favour.” The iioisiness of the “ That is my aflair, ("af)tain — not 
party w^as now subsiding — and no- yours. And since you will have it 
body knew why an air of blank em-. out, I tell you, for your consolation, 
barrassmeiit seemed to pervade all that Mary and I have met every day 
present. since !” said Mr Trevor, loudly, even 

" Upon my honour, gentlemen, tliis vehemently. He was getting'a little 
is ayastly silly affair altogether, and flustered, as the? phrase is, Avith wine, 
<{uite unworthy such astir as it has Avhicli he Avas pouring doAA'ii, glass 
excited,” said Mr Trevor ; “ but as so after glass, or of course he could iie- 
much notice has been taken of it, I \x*r have made such an absurd — such 


cannot help saying, though it is mon- 
strously absurd, perl^aps, tliat I think 

the beautiful ‘ Blue Bell of ’ is 

mine — mine alone ! I believe I have 
good ground for saying 1 am the sole 
winner of the prize, and have distan- 
ced my military competitor,” conti- 
nued Mr Trevor, turning to Captain 

, with a grim air, Avhich Avas very 

foreigntohisreal feelings,** thoughhis 
bright eyes — ^liis debonair demeanour 
—that fiiscinatuig je ne sais quoi of 
Ids” — — 

** Trevor ! Don’t be insolent !” ex- 
claimed the Captain sternly, redden- 
ing with passion. 

“ ImolerU ! Captain ?— Wliat the 
deuce do you mean ? Fin sure you 
don’t want to quarrel Avitli m<! — oh, 
it’s impossible ! If I have said Avhat 

was offensive, by I did not 

mean it — and, as Ave said at Rugby, 
indicium puta — and there’s an end of 
it. But as for my smart little Blue 
Bell, I know — am perfectly certain — 
aye, spite of the Captain’s dark looks 
— that I atp the happy man. So, gen- 
tlemen, dejure and de facto — for her, 

1 return you thanks.” He sate down. 
There was^o much kindness in Ids 
maimer, and be had so handsomely 
disavowed any intentions of hurting 

Captain ?g feelings, that I hoped 

the young Hotspur beside me 
quieted. Not so, however. 

Trevor,” said he, in a hurried 
tone, “ you are mistaken — you are, 

Z * don’t knoAv what pass- 
ed between Mary and myself 

that evening. ()n my word and ho- 
nour, she told me she wislied she 
could be off her engagement with 
you.'* 


an unusual disclosure. 

** Trevor, I must say you act very 
meanly in telling us, — if it really is 
so,” said the (’aptaiii,Avith an intense- 
ly chagrined and mortified air ; “and 
—if you iuteiul to ruin that sAveet 
and innocent creature — 1 shall take 
leave to say, that you are a — a — a — 
curse on it, it aaii.l out — a villain 1” 
continued the Captain, slowly and 
deliberately. My heart flcAv up to 
my throat, Avhere it fluttered as 
tliougli it Avould liaA^e choked me. 
TJiere was an instant and dead si- 
lence. 

“ A villain — did you say, (yaptaiu ? 
and accuse me of meanness V” en- 
quired Mr Trevor, coolly, while the 
colour suddenly faded from his dark- 
ening features; and rising from Ids 
chair, he stepped forAvard,niid stood 
nearly opposite to the C’aptain, with 
his half-emptied glass in his linnd, 
wliich, hoAA'cver, Avas not observed 
by him lie addressed. “ Yes, sir, I 
did say so,” replied the Captain, firm- 
ly — “ and Avhat then ‘r” 

“ Then, of course, you will see the 
necessity of apologizing for it insUuit- 
ly,” rejoined Mr Trevor. 

** As I am not in llnj habit, Mr Tre- 
vor, of saying what requires mi apo- 
lopy, I have none to ofler,” said Cap- 
tain , drawing himself up in his 

chair, and eyeing Mr Trevor Avith a 
steady look of composed intrepidity. 

** Then, Captain, don’t expect me . 
to apologize for this thundered Mr 
Trevor, at the same time hurling his 
glass, wine and all, at the Captain’s 
head. Part of the wine fell on me, 
but the glass glanced at the ear of Cap- 
tiun— -landcutitslightly ; for he had 
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Btaii;ed aside on seeing Mr Trevor’s 
intention. A mist seemed to cover 
iny eyes, as I saw every one present 
rising from Ids ciiair. The room Avas, 
of c.ours(‘, in an u])roar. TJie two who 
had quarrelled were the only calm 
persons present. Mr Trevor remain- 
ed standing on the same spot Avith 
his arms folded on his hreast ; Avhile 

Ctaptuiii (-alinly Avipcd off the 

stains of wine from his shirt-ruffles 
and white waistcoat, Avalked up to 

Lord , Avlio was at but a yard or 

two’s distance, and enqnired,in a Ioav 
tone of voice, “ Your J^ordship has 
pistols liere, of course ? had bet- 
ter settle this little matter now, and 
h(*re. (’apUiiii \ , you will kind- 

ly do Avhat is necessary for me 

** My d(*ar f(*llow, be calm ! This 
is really a very absurd (piarrel — like- 
ly to be a dreadful business, though !” 
replied his Lordship, Avith great agi- 
tation. “ (/ome, shake hands, and be 
friends! — Come, don’t let a triim- 
])ei y dinner brawl lead to bloodshed 
— and in niy house, too ! — Make it up 
like men of sense” 

“ That, your Lordship of course 
knows as well as I do, is impossible. 

^Vill you. Captain V , lie good 

enough to bring tins pistols ? You 
Avill find them in his Lordship’s 
shooting gallery — avc had better ad- 
journ there, by the AA^ay, eh?” en- 
quired the Captain, coolly — he liad 
seen mfiny of these affairs ! 

“ Then, bring theni — bring them, 
by all means.” — “ In (iod’s name, 
l<*t this quarnd be scuttled on the 

spot !” exclaimed , and , 

and . 

“ We all know they must fight — 
that’s as clear as the sun — so the 
sooner the better!” exclaimed the 

Honourable Mr , a hot-headed 

cousin of Lord ’e. 

“ Eternal curses on the silly slut I” 
groaned bis Lordship ; “ here will be 
bloodshed for her! — My dear Tre- 
vor !” said he, hurrying to that gen- 
tleman, who, with seven or eight 
people round him, was conver- 
sing on the affair, with perfect com- 
posure; “ do, I implore — I beg — 1 
supplicate, that you Avould leave my 
house ! Oh I don’t let it be said I 
ask people liere to kill one smotlicr ! 
Why may not this Avrctched business 

be made up ?— By , it shall be,” 

said he, vehemently ; and, putting his 
arm Into that of Mr Trevor, he en- 


deavoured to draw him towards the 
spot Avhere Captain — — was stand- 
iiig. 

" Your Lordship is very good, but 
it’s useless,” replied Mr Trevor, 
struggling to disengage his arm from 

that of I iord . “ Your Lordship 

knows the business must be settlea, 
and the sooner the better. My friend 

Sir has undertaken to do what 

is correct on the occasion. Come,” ad-^ 
dressing the young baronet, “away! 

and join Captain V .” All this 

Avas littered Avith ri al nonchalance ! 
Somebody iircsent told him, that the 
('aptain Avas on(> of the best shots in 
England— could bit a sixpence at ten 

yards* distance. “ Can he, by ?” 

said lie Avitli a smile, without evin- 
cing the hliglitest symptoms of trepi- 
dation. “ Why, then, 1 may as Avell 
make my Avill, for I’m as blind as a 
mole ! — Ha ! I Lave it.” He walked 
out from among those Avbo Avtre 
standing round him, and strode up 
to Cajitaiii , aa'Iio Avas conver- 

sing eamestly with one or tAVO of his 
brother officers, 

“ Captain said Mr Trevor, 

firmly, extending his right hand, Avith 
his glove half draAAm on. The Cap- 
tain turned suddenly toAvards him 
Avitli a furious scoivl. “ 1 am told 
you are a dead shot — eh ?” 

“ AVell, sir, arid what of that ?” en- 
quired the (Captain, haughtily, and 
with some curiosity in Ids counte- 
nance. 

“ You know I am short-sighted, 
blind as a beetle, and not very Avell 

used in shooting matters” Ea eiy 

one }>rcseut started, and looked with 
surprise and displeasure at the speak- 
er ; and one muttered in my ear — 

“ Eh — d— ! — Trevor sliewing the 
white feather ? I am astonished !” 

“ W’liy, Avhat do you mean by all 
tills, sir ?” enquired the Captain, with 
a contein]>tuouB sneer. # 

“ Ob, merely that we ought not to 
fight on unequal terms. Do you 
think, my good sir, I Avill stand to be 
shot at Avithout liaving a chance of 
returning the favour ? 1 have to say, 
therefore, merely,that since this quai - 
rcl is of your own seeking— and 
your own d— n folly only has 
brought it about — I shall insist on 
our fighting breast to breast— muzzle 
to muzzle— and across a table. Yes,” 
be continued, elevating his voice to 
neai'ly a shout; “ we will go down 
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to hell together— if we go at all — ^that 
iesome consolation.” 

“ Infamous !” — "Monstrous!” was 
echoed from all present. They Avould 
not, they said, hear of such a thing— 
they would not stand to see such 
butchery ! Eight or ten left the 
room abruptly, and did not return. 
Captain made no reply to Tre- 

vor’s proposal, but was conversing 
anxiously with his friends. 

" Nou'y sir, who is th(' coward V” 
enquired Mr Trevor, sarcastically. 

" A few moments will shew,” re- 
plied the Captain, stepj)ing forwanl, 
with no sign of agitation, except a 
countenance of an ashy hue ; " tor T 
accede to your terms — ruffianly — 
murderous as they are ; and may tlie 
curse of a ruined Jiouse overwhelm 
you and your family for ever !” falter- 
ed Captain , who saw, of course, 

that certain death was before both. 
“ Are thepistolspreparing?” einjuired 
Mr Trevor, without regarding tlie ex- 
clamation of Captain . He was 

answered in the affirmative, tliat(’a])- 

tain V and Sir — ^vere botli 

absent on that errand. It Avas agreed 
that the distressing affair sliould take 
place in the shooting gallery, Avhere 
their noise would be less likely lo 
alarm the servants. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to repeal the exclamations of 
" Murder I — downright, savage, de- 
liberate murder !” Avliich liurst from 
all around. Two gentlemen left 
abruptly, saddled their horses, and 
galloped after peace-officers ; Avhile 
Lord , Avho was almost distract- 

ed, hurried, accompanied by several 
gentlemen, and myself, to the sboot- 
ing-gallery, leaving the Captain and 
a friend in the dining-room, whil(» Mr 
Trevor, Avith another, betook tliem- 
selves to the shrubbery Avalk. His 

Lordship informed Captain V 

and the Baronet of tlui dreadful na- 
ture of Ihe combat that bad been de- 
termined on siin!e the.y bad left the 
room. Tliey both tlirew down the 
pistols they were in the act of load- 
ing, and, horror-struck, swore they 
Avoidd have no c.onceni whatevt»r in 
such a barbarous and bloody trans- 
action. A sudden suggestion of Lord 

’s, however, Avas adopted. They 

agreed, aftm* much hesitation, and 
doubt as to the success of the pro- 
ject, to charge the, pistols with pow- 
der only, and put them into the bands 
of |he Captain and Mr Trevor, as 


though they were loaded with ball. 

Lord Avas satiguiue enough to 

suppose that, Avlieii they had both 
stood lire, and indisputably proved 
tlieir courage, the affair might he set- 
tled amicably. As soon as the neces- 
sary preparations Avere completed, 
and I wo dreary lights wore placed in 
the shooting-gallery, both th(‘ hostile 
parties w(*re summoned. As it Avas 
Avell known that I Avas preparing for 
the medical profession, my services 
Avere put into rtupiisition for both. 

“ But hav(» you any instruments or 
bandages enquired sonn* one. 

" It is of little consetpiencp ; — av(» 
are not likidy to AA^aiit them, I think, 
if our pistols do their duty,” said Mr 
Tn»vor. 

But a servant Av^as mounted on 
the llcotcst horse in Lord ’s sta- 

ble, and dispatched for the surgeon, 
who resid(‘d at not more than half a 
mile’s distance, Avith a note, nMjnest- 
ing him to come furnished with tlu‘ 
necessary instruments for a gnn-sliol 
wound. As the principals Avere im- 
patient, and the seconds, as avcH as 
the others present, Avere in tin* secret 
of tlie blank charge in the pistols, and 
anticipated nothing like bloodshinl, 
the ])istols were jdaced in the hands 
of each, in dead silence, and the two 
parties, with their respective friends, 
retired to a little distance from each 
other. 

" Are you prepared, Mr TreAor ?” 

enquired one of Captain ’s party ; 

and, being answered in the affirma- 
tive, in a moment after the tAvo p]*in- 
cipals, pistol in hand, a[»proached one 
another. Though 1 was almost blind- 
ed with agitfitiori, and Avas, in com- 
mon Avith those around, (piakiiig for 
the success of our scheme, rny «»ye8 
AA'ere riveted on their every ’move- 
ment. There Avas soinfjthing solemn 
and impressiv(‘ in their demeanour. 
Though stepping to certain death, as 
they supposed, there was not the 
slightest syinjitom of terror or agita- 
tion vi si h 1 e —i i o s wagg< *r i ng — ii o afl’ec- 
tation of a calmness they did not feel. 
The countenance of each was deadly 
pale and damp ; but not a muscle 
trembled. 

“ Who is to give us the M^ord V” 
asked the ('aptain, in a Avhisper, 
Avhich, though low, was heard all over 
the room; " for, in this sort of uilair, 
if one fires a second before the other, 
he is a murderer.” At tliat moment 
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there was a noise heard ; — it was the 
surgeon wlio had arrived, and now 
entered breathless. “ Step out, and 
give the word at once,” said Mr Tre- 
vor, impatiently, lioth the Captain 
and Mr Trevor returned and shook 
hands with a melancholy smile with 
their friends, and then re-took their 
places. The geiithMiian who was to 
give the signal then stepp(*.d towards 
them, and closing his eyes witli his 
handM, said, in a trcenuloiis tone, 
“ Raise your pistols !” — the muzzles 
Avere instantly touching one another’s 
breasts — “ and, when 1 hax e conrit<»d 
thre(», fire. One — two — three !” — 
They fired — both ri'coiled Avith the 
shock Hcv(‘ral jiaces, and their friends 
rushed forward. 

VVJ13’’, w’hat is the meaning of 
this I” exclaimed both in a breath. 
“ Who has dared to mock ns in this 
Avay y Th(*re were no balls in the pis- 
tols !” exclaimed Trevor, fiercely. 

Tjord and the seconds exjilaiiied 

fh(* AV'ell-meani artifice, and received 
an indignant curse for tlieir pains. It 
Avas in vain we all implored them to 
be reconciled, aseach had done anijily 
sufficient to vindicate their honour. 
Trevor almost gnashed his teeth xvitli 
fiiiy. Hiere Avas something fiendish, 
I thought, in the expression of his 
countenance. It is easily reme- 
died,” said Captain , as his eye 

caught several small sxvords hanging 
up. He took down two, measured 
them, and proffen'd 011ft to his anta- 
gonist, Avho clutched it eagerly. — 
‘‘ There ran be no deception here, 
however,” said he ; “ and iioav” — 
each iiut himself into posture — 
“ stand off there !” 

^V’e fell back, horror-struck at the 
relentless and revengeful spirit Avith 
Avhich they seemed animated^ I do 
not know Avhich was the bettor 
swordsman ; I recollect only seeing 
a rapid glancing of tlndr Aveapons, 
flashing about like sparks of fire, and 
a hurrying about in all dinu'tioiis, 
Avhich lasted for several iiiomeiits. 


Avhen one of them fell. It was the 
Captain ; fur the strong and skilful 
arm of Mr Trevor bad thrust his 
sword nearly up to the hilt in the 
side of his antagonist. His very heart 
Avas clov en ! The unfortunate young 
man fell without uttering a groan — 
Ins sword dropped from his grasp, 
he pre.ssed his right hand to his heart, 
and with a ijuivering motion of the 
lips, as though struggling to speak, 
expired ! “ Oh, my great God !” ex- 
claimed Trevor, in a broken and hol- 
low tone, with a face so blancdied and 
horror-stricken, tlnit it froze m3’ very 
])lood to look upon, " what have 1 
done? Can all /his hr rkat. !” He 
coiitiinied on his knees by the side of 
his fallen antagonist, with his hmids 
clasped corn ulsivcly, and his eyes 
glaring iii)wards, for several mo- 
ineiits. 

* * % m m 

A haze of horror is spre^ad oacm* 
that blac k transaction ; and if it is dis- 
sipated forau instant, Avhen my mind’s 
i*ye suddenly looks back through the* 
vista of years, the scene seems ratlnn- 
the gloomy representation— or pic- 
ture — of some occurrence, Avhich 1 
cannot ])ersuade myself that 1 actu^ 
nUg witnvHsed, To this hour, Avhen 
I advert to it, I am not fn*(» from fits 
of incredulousiiess. 'I’lux aflair crema- 
ted a gn*at ferment at the time, TJie 
unhappy sur\i\or (avIio in this nar- 
ratiAe has jiassed under the name of 
Trevor) iiistantl3'^ left England, and 
died ill the south of France, about five 
years afterwards, in irutli, broken- 
lieailed. In a Avord, since that dav', 
I liaA'e never seen men entering into 
discussion, when Avarmingwith Avine, 
and ap[)roaching never so SI0WI3'’ to- 
Avnrds the confines of fornialilA^ Avith- 
oiit rc*vertiiig, Avith a shudder, to the 
trilling, the utterly insignificant cir- 
cumstances, which Avine and the hot 
passions of youtli kindled into the fa- 
tal brawl Avhich cost poor Captain 

his life, and drove Mr — — 

abroad, to die a broken-hearted exile ! 
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NARRATIVE OF THK PROCEEDINGS OF THE RUSSIAN MISSION, FROM ITS UK- 
PARTCTRE FRgM TABREEZ FOR TEHRAN ON ]4 tII JUMMADE 2d, (dEC. 20t1I, 
1828.') UNTIL ITS DESTRUCTION ON WEDNESDAY THE 6TII OF SIIAIIBAN. 


FEB. llTlI, 1829. 

- Holding the offices of scribe and 
accountant to the Melimeiider, 8c« 
JectL'd by his Royal Highness Abbas 
Mccrza to attend upon the Mission, 
I left Tabrecz on the IGth of the 
month of Jummadee ul Sauuecj,in the 
suite of the Khan, to join M. Gre- 
bayedolF, at the village of Tickma- 
dash, wlio had quitted the city two 
days previously to oiir departure. 

Tlie appointment of niy cliief to 
this situation was siiddeidy deter- 
mined upon, Meerza Moossa Khan, 
the brother of H. K. tlie Cayini 
Mukam, liaving been originally di- 
rected to conduct the Mission to the 
capital. The Meerza, cither from 
aversion to the charge, or conceiving 
it to be one derogatory to his rank 
and character of son-in-law to the 
king, evaded the task, by pleading 
the delicate state of his health, which 
rendered him unequal to it. It was 
on tliis resignation of the office that 
my chief was unexpectedly called 
upon to act in his place. 

We were provided with every do- 
cument of authority in the shape of 
rakums and orders to procure lod- 
gings, provisions, and respectful 
treatmrat, from the diflerent govern- 
metit officers and heads of villages 
on the road. The Prince was mi- 
nute in his instructions to the Khan 
at his audience of leave, that the 
Elchee should on no head have the 
slightest cause of complaint ; and, to 
assist the Khan in the fulfilment of 
his highness’s wishes, there were at- 
tached to him Mahomed Alii Beg, 
assistant to tlie Fcrash Bashee, with 
bix inferior Ferashes. 

The Kt^an had previously a slight 
personal acquaintance with the Ku- 
voy, but on arrival at Tickmadash, 
the reception he met with was not 
^ cry cordial, nor did he gain his good 
will or confidence, until services and 
more frequent intercourse during 
the journey had in some degree me- 
rited and gained his favour. This 
early cohlucKs arose from the dis- 
pleasure felt by M. Grebayedoff on 
the absence of Meerza Moossa Khan, 
whose rank was so superior to my 
chiefs. 


The state of the roads, as well as 
the severity of the weatJier, render- 
ed our progress both tedious and 
painful. The country was deeply 
covered with snow ; y**t we did our 
best to administer to die comforts of 
the Mission, and to diiiiiiiish the iii- 
convenimices travelhu-sinustbe Mib- 
jec-led to during the winter season. 

The Mission formed rather a iiu- 
inorous body. Besides M. (ireba- 
yedoll', there were 31. Maltzotf, the 
first hccretary, 31. Adeliiiig, the se- 
cond, a ])liysician, Meerza NeiTimaii, 
Ariinminn interpreter, a Georgian 

S rince, Dadash Beg and Rustum 
leg, chief domestics, (the former 
absent at Resht,) a guard of sixteen 
Cossacks of the line (Kuhuii,) and a 
retinue of about thirty ser\ ants, com- 
posed of 3iahoinedaiis, Russians, 
Georgians, and Armeniaus. 

1 had early cause to obsmve, that 
the domestics of the Mission were 
not held under strict control. The 
behaviour of the Arnieiiiaiis and 
Georgians was in general overbear- 
ing, and not conciliatory, towards 
my countrymen. 

The duties of a mehmender arc 
disngreeaMqi and harassing ; more- 
over it is dimult to give satisfaction, 
because each Iridividiial is to be kept 
in good humour. We had every day 
to procure from the villages a plen- 
tiful supply of jirovisions. For these 
my chief gave a receipt in full, 
wiiich enabled the peasantry to make 
ail equivalent deauction from the 
amount of their annual payments to 
the government. Rustum B(*g was 
the person who received charge of, 
and distributed, these supplies. 

For the use of lh(^ 31ission we daily 
procured — 

1 ox. 

1 calf. 

5 bheep. 

30 fowls. 

200 eggs. 

84 lbs. or 14 muns of rice. 

36 lbs. or C inuiis of butter. 

36 lbs. or 6 iiiuns of sour milk. 
12 lbs. or 2 inuiis of cheese. 

24 Ibs-or 4 muns of sugar-candy. 

3 lbs. or ^ mun of spices. 
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240 lbs. or 40 muns of bread. 

() Ibfi. or 1 mun of sour grape 
juice. 

C lbs. or 1 mun of vinegar. 

1 bottle lime juice. 

G lbs. or 1 mun raisins. 

3 lbs. or -}j mun almonds. 

00 lbs. or 10 mun fruits. 

18 lbs. or 3 muns onions. 

3,000 lbs. or 000 muns Avood. 

120 lbs. or 20 muns cliarcoal. 

1,800 lbs. or 300 muns barley. 

3,600 lbs. or GOO muns straw. 

18 lbs. or 3 muns candles. 

0 lbs. or 1 mun milk. 

300 lbs. or 50 muns wine and 
spirits. 

The value of these articles arose 
to more than sixty tomans, or seA^en- 
ty-five Dutch ducats. They exceeded 
the Avants of the Mission ; besides, 
in the villages it Avas impossible to 
ju’ociire many of the items. In their 
stead money Avas frequently levied; 
and for the surplus, Rustum often re- 
ceived from ten to fifteen tomans in 
cash. This mode of proceeding ap- 
peared to us irregular; but as Ave 
conceiv(*d that M. GrebayedolT Avas 
aAvare of this conversion of his ra- 
tions into money, it passed unnoticed 
by us. 

However, I made a memorandum 
of the dilTerent sums paid to Rustum 
Beg in the journey. Their amount 
equalled one hundred and^;fifty to- 
mans. 3 

At Meana, Meerza FuAarthe civil 
administrator of the dfSditict, and a 
son of Jtdian ( Jeer Khan, chief of the 
Shuggaguee tribe, came out of the 
tOAvn to me(»t the envoy. 

The passage over the Kaflan Koli 
Avas diiiicult and painful, from the 
depth of suoAv on the surface of the 
mountain. 

At Zunjaun, the Mission AA-^as lod- 
ged in the house of Nujjifle Kooli Beg, 
son of Nussur^Oollah Khun Afshar, 
who, at the head of a numerous ca- 
A’alcade, advanced from the toAvn to 
greet the envoy’s arrival. He held 
the situation of deputy-governor. 
Meerza Rufifee, the Prince’s minister, 
waited upon the envoy, who return- 
ed his visit. 

On the day after arrival, M. Gre- 
bayedoff was introduced to the l^-ince 
Abdullah Meerza, who behaved to- 
wards him with kindness and atten- 
tion. Besides frequent complimen- 
tary presents of sweetmeats, fruits, 


and eatables, prepared in bis own 
kitchen, his Highness bestowed upon 
him a very good horse. To the ser- 
vant, who brought the steed, a sum 
of sixteen ducats was distributed. 
We here procured' from Abdullah 
Meerza, fifteen horses for the use of 
the Mission, in lieu of those furnished 
by Abbas Meerza. The hire of the 
* forty-five beasts of burden vv^as also 
defrayed by the Zunjaun government 
to the city of Kuzween. 

Officers of Abdullah Meerza had 
joined my chief immediately on 
crossing the Kalian Koh, to assist him 
in providing for the comforts of the 
Mission, and in collecting the daily 
supply of provisions. They continued 
with us until we quitted Abdullah 
Meerza’s country. On reaching the 
Kuzween boundary at Sealidahun, 
we AA^cre met by similar people in the 
employ of Alii Nuggee Meerza, Avdiose 
servic(‘s were at our command to the 
vicinity of Tehran. To these subordi- 
nate otticers, M. Grebayedoff never 
gave any present in recompense for 
their trouble and attendance. The 
envoy’s means were probably small, 
which precluded the exercise of 
much liberality. To the proprietors 
of the houses in which he daily lod- 
ged during the journey, it was cus- 
tomary for him to give one or two 
ducats, and those, to my knowledge, 
were the only sums he ever gave 
away gratuitously. 

I shall never forget the sufieringa 
we endured, and the risks we en- 
countered, AA'hilst trav’eraing the 
plains of Sooltaneeh in their whole 
extent. The cold was intense, our 
liorses could scarcely proceed, from 
the great depth of the snow, and our 
safety was often endangered by vio- 
lent storms of wind, accompanied by 
sleet. One morning we thought the 
envoy was lost. He had, with two 
cossacks, strayed from the road, and 
did not rejoin his party till late in the 
evening. Sometimes, with the great- 
est portion of his mounted suite, he 
would complete the day’s march at 
a hurried pace. Of the horses, seve- 
ral often were unequal to the exer- 
tion, and used to knock up. We then 
replaced them by seizing the cattle 
of travellers whom we chanced to 
meet on the road. 

The behaviour of the envoy to- 
wards the Khan and myself had gi*a- 
dually become more kind. ■ He now 
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treated n»y cliief witli familiarity and 
confidence; vvitli me Jie frequently 
entered into conversation. 

1 could observe that he was a per- 
son of abilities and acquire- 

ments ; }'et he appeai-ed now in of- 
fice, imac(‘ustoniea to command, and 
without dignity of manners. His re- 
tinue was also badly compoHed, and, 
('ertain)y, they Avere kept under no 
control. 

At Sealidahun, Mahomed Khan 
A fshar joined M. Orebayedoff on the 
part of the Shah. He liad in tlie au- 
tumn been sent to Azerbejaun, to re- 
ceive M. Grebay(*doff on (Tossing tlie 
Arras, and had (‘oiidu(‘ted liiin to 'J'a- 
breez; but as M. G rebay edoil ’s de- 
lay there Avas longer thajj at first an- 
ticipated, he Jiail returned to the 
court. 

A numerous dei)Titatiori left Kuz- 
Aveen to meet us. Tlie |)rincipnl per- 
sonage was Meerza Wubbee Khan, 
the minister, who bad in his train se- 
veral chiefs of the military tribes, 
Avith nearly M()() horsemen. Five 
shaters, (running footmen,) and ten 
fiTashes, (tent-pitchers,) had like- 
AAUse been sent out to increase the 
envoy’s cortege. A horse, richly 
caparisoned, Vvas brouglit from the 
PriiKie’s stable for bis use. 

The lodging assigned for M, Git- 
baj'edoflr, Avas an entire new house; 
adjacent to Meerza Kubbee’s, AA hich 
had lieeii just completed for the re- 
ception of^ a daugliter of the Prince*, 
Avho was on the (‘ve of bec.oniing the 
wife of the Meerza’s brother. The 
marriage festivals and feastings had 
already commenced, and of tbesi* M. 
Grcbaj'edcjff jiartook during a dinner 
that was given to him in the Fering- 
hee style. 

It was at Kuzwecn, however, tliat 
cireunistanc(;s occurred wliich might 
have been productive of much evil, 
'fhe envoy had a list of slaves of both 
sexes, who liad becni carried oil’ from, 
the Russian territories. SeA’eral 
(leorgians or Armenians had joined 
liis suite, for tlie exjiress purpose of 
liberating, through liis aid, their re- 
latives. 

Hustum Beg was generally the 
agent mnnloyed in the search of 
slaves. It (uid been ascertained, that 
a groom of Hoosain Khan, the late 
governor ol Erivari, had brought a 
j^ung German Avotnan to KuzAA^eeii. 
The captive was demanded of this 


])erHon, wlio stated he had sold her 
to a certain merchant of the city. 
The merchant, being called upon to 
produce the girl, explained that ho 
had disposed of her toaBied(descend- 
aiit of the Prophet) named Shaikh 
Abdul Ayzeez, cousin to the chief 
priest of KuzAveeii. 

The sied Avas found, and brought 
by Rustum Beg, some eossacks, and 
two ferashes in the service of Meer- 
za Nubb(»e Khan. In the open space 
l)(‘fore Meerza Nuhbee’s house, the 
sied Avas urged to giA e u]) the Ger- 
man Avoman, wlio Inad become his 
Avife, and borne him tAvo children. 
This he refus(*d to do ; ineiiaces were 
used ill A*ain, until Rustum Beg or- 
dered him to be beaten, to induce 
him to give up the prisoner. A num- 
ber of people, collected to Avitiiess 
the marriage eiitertaimneiits, now 
throng(*d round tlu* sied, and began 
to murmur. Meerza Nulibee, being 
informed of the proee(‘dings, hastily 
quitted his house, to pnwcuit the oc- 
curnmee of any violenc(*, and ord(u*- 
ed Rustum B(*g no longer to ill-treat 
the sied, as lu* should not be able to 
restrain the rising indignation of the 
bystanders. My eliiet was s»»nt to 
iVi. GrebayodofF to jqiprizo him of 
Avhat had passed, Avhilst Meerza 
Xiibbee persuaded tlie sh*d to pro- 
duce his AvIfe. She came Avith her 
ttvo chi^em and was tak(*n into th(>. 
apartmexkl, i^^lthe (»nA'oy. Her lius- 
liand rendkj^l^ in tlie court op[>usit(* 
the Aviiidow, Avith a drawn dagger in 
his Jiaiid, declaring lie would kill 
himself, should he by force be de- 
])rived of his Avife; hut if she Avished 
to go, he AA’'ould, Avilliout r(*gret, re- 
liiKiinsh his rights ov(*r her. 

M. Adelung^the German assistant, 
app('ar(*d most anxious that the wo- 
man should express a wish to re- 
turn to Georgia. The Klnin had 
had some pn*vious conversation with 
M. Grebayedolf, aa Iio, on entering 
the room Avhere the woman was, 
ask(*d her whether slieAvislicd to re- 
turn to her country, or to remain in 
Persia; she rejilied, that if permitted, 
she Would continue with lier lius- 
baud, as she could not separate her- 
s(»lf from her childnm. The envoy 
tlieii informed the sied that he re- 
stored her to him. This act produ- 
ced a great sensation; for it was 
irninediately communicated without 
doors to the people^ who had croAvd* 
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«d about Avith au^ry feelings, to see 
tlie Uu'niinatioii ot ibis affair. 

At Kuz\v(»en also, after mucli trou- 
ble, was lecovered a little girl, of 
about seven or eight years old, whom 
the envoy took much notice of, and 
used to treat as his own child. 

Meerza Nubbee, at tlie diniier- 
]>arty afterwwda given to the envoy, 
iVequently rey)eated how grateful the 
inhabitants of Kuzween Avere for his 
behaviour toAvards their sied. 

TJiroe days was the duration of 
our resid(*nce at KiiZAveeii ; Ave left 
the city attended by Meerza Nubbee, 
«^nd a large cavalcade. StjrA’aiits of 
the Priuc** aceouqaLiiied us, to assist 
ill collecting the soursaiit. 

It AA^as at Riisseahad, a Aillage of 
KuzAveen, that an occasion Avas af- 
forded to iiiy chief to deliver a mes- 
sage on the ])art <if Abbas IVleerza. 
Rustinn, as usual, had demanded 
money for the surplus quantity of 
provisions, or for articles of the daily 
supply that AAHu-e not procurable. In 
this iiistaiu'c, <*leveii tomans Avere 
recjuired. I'lie villagers are ahvays 
anxious to avoid this species of ex- 
actions, Avhethor able to pay them or 
not ; and au old man, insteiul of ele- 
ven, brought only seven tomans. He 
Avas, in coiise<pi(‘nce, HtVMH^ violent- 
ly OA’er the h(*ad by llustOm, and 
playing deeply the pait of a rieat, 
( ])easant,) shammed inse^ibility. 
The instantam^ous uprofii^/^ibngst 
the Aillagers, reached the*«i^(|liiB of the 
envoy, avIio left his a])artmeiits to 
learn the causi' ; my chief informed 
him that the old man, having brought 
a sum less than reipiired tor a defi- 
<-ieiicy ill the daily supply of proAi- 
sioiis, had been beaten by llustum. 

M. ( h'e bay edoll* expressed his asto- 
nisliment that llustum reciuved mo- 
ney, being perfectly ignorant that he 
did so. He likeAvise reprehended 
the Khan for not having Ix'fore men- 
tioned to him that money AV'as eAer 
taken from the villagers. Tlie Khan 
ansAvered, he imagined that the ex- 
action of tlie price of articles of the 
daily rations AA^as Avitli the minister’s 
kuowhsdge, as this system had iJfeeii 
]>ursued from the A^ery comineuce- 
ment of the journey, and that his 
Meerza had a regular account of a 
sum of 160 tomans paid at tlic dif^ 
ferent villages to llustum. The vex- 
ation of M. G rebay edoff was excess- 
ive. He declared bis intention, on 


his return from Tehran, to repay at 
every stage the money that baa been 
thus levied. 

The Khan thought the moment op- 
portune to deliver the sentiments of 
the Prince, expteiksed to liim on the 
eve of departure, which were to this 
effect: — “ You Avill mention to M. 
Grebayedoff the great satisfaction I 
liavi^ derived, both from his mode of 
conducting public business, and from 
bis society ; and, conscious of bis ta- 
lents and experience, I feel confident 
that nothing Avill arise from him to 
disturb the harmony existingbetAveen 
tlie governments. But I am appre- 
Inuisive of bis retinue ; let him keep 
them under every restraint ; in tlicir 
feelings, there is mu(‘h of party spi- 
rit, both ndigiouH and personal. He 
iiiiist recoll(*i‘t, that 1 was seAwal 
years ago obliged to demand the dis- 
missal of Dadiish Bi*g from Tabreez, 
on account of bis litigious belinvioiii* 
loAvards the citizens, llustum Bog 
is alike a very Avorthless character ; 
and I cannot but be fcxirful that these 
indiAiduals Avill iiiAolve M. Grebaye- 
doff in iiuavrels and iinjileasant dis- 
put<*s.” The communication Avas 
received in good part, and M. Gre- 
bayedoff said lie Avould cease to em- 
)doy Armenians and Georgians on 
ids return to '1 abreoz, but until then 
he could notdismisK them his serAice. 

I had hy this time gained a place 
in the envoy’s good opinion. Whilst 
on horseback, cluring the day’s jour- 
ney, be frequently conversed with 
me. Amongst otlier topics, the dif- 
ficulty of keeping servants in due 
subordination Av^as mentioned. lob- 
sei’A ed, that menials in Persia were 
obliged to observe the greatest out- 
Avard respect and distaiu’i? towards 
their masters, Avhich Avas productive 
of manifest advantages. This sys- 
tem not only kejit them in their pro- 
per sjihero, hut tended to raise ttieir 
enj])Ioyers in the estimation of the 
natives of the country. The Eng- 
lish, Avith Aviiom 1 had at times been 
intimately connected, understood 
perfectly the management of their 
followers. In ]Aroof of this assertion, 
1 cited the establishments of the Bri- 
tish ambassador and his suite, Avhicb, 
though very numerous, and formed 
of various tribes and inhabitants of 
different countries, yet were so over- 
oAved by the watehfultM^ss of their 
masters, that they seldom ventured 
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to harass others by the licentiousness 
BO habitual to followers of person- 
ages in the enjoyment of high rank. 

At length w'e reached the vicinity 
of the enpitni. ii^tead of going di- 
rect from SelleesKanla to Tehran, we 
proceeded to the tillage of Kund, 
still distant eight miles, to prepare 
for our entry. Much brushing and 
washing was here* necessary. The 
best apparel was produced, and four 
or live liorses were got in readiness 
to be led before the envoy. 

The sun was in the constellation 
of Scorpion, a period highly iinpro- 

S itious. It was Sunday the fifth of 
lujjub. To the Khan, I noticed the 
evil tendeiicy of the hour ; but he re- 
marked, “ that the Feringhecs had 
no faith in astrology; tlierefore it 
would only be a loss of words to at- 
tempt, from such causes, the post- 
ponement of their departure.** 
Within two or three miles of the 
city, we were met by several of the 
Shairs grooms, having in hand horses 
covered with the richest furniture, 
some runnuig-footmeii, and other at- 
tendants. 

The appearance of the Mission, in 
consequence, became rather impo- 
sing and grand. Maliomed Wallee 
Khan, the chief of tlie Afsliar tribe, 
with a vast body of horsemen, was 
sent out by the Shah to receive the 
envoy. He was attended by his re- 
lations, Uinman Q^dlah and Hab- 
beeb Oollah Khan, both officers of 
the highest rank. A separate party 
was also conducted hy Meerza Ma- 
homed Alii Khan, minister of the 
Prince-Governor, and several of the 
most respectable inhabitants of the 
city. 

The envoy descended at the spa- 
cious mansion of the late Mahomed 
Khan Zumborickchee Bashee, which 
had been entirely j^iven up for his 
accommodation, with its bath and 
other conveniences. 

In the principal rooms wore pla- 
<*ed various trays, cxivered with a pro-' 
fusion of fruits, sweetmeats, ancl su- 
gar. It took some time to settle the 
members of the Mission in their re- 
spective apartments, particularly as 
the house was divided iuto several 
^ courts of diiTeroiit sizes. 

^ Meerza Abdul lloosain Khan, ne- 
phew of the foreign minister, was 
Wotroduced in the character of Meh- 
m^der on the pan of the Shali*s 


government. His uncle in reality 
was the person who superintended 
all the arraiigements. He passed 
through the house during the day in 
a cursory manner, to sec the due 
execution of his orders. 

A <*ompaiiy of Furahan infantry 
of about 80 men, nominally 100 , com- 
manded by Mahomed Alii Sultan, 
was ]dac('d over t 1 i(^ houses as a guard 
of honour ; and his brother, lladee 
Beg, Major of the same corps, came 
daily to inspect their conduct. Fif- 
teen of the Shah’s ferashes were 
likewise in attendance, to keen the 
premises from intruders. The Khan 
and myself had apartments allotted 
to 118 in the house, though his duties 
as Mehmeiider terminated on eiiter- 
log the city. 

On the day after arrival, the first 
visit of ceremony took plae.e. IVl eerza 
Ahiil Hussaii Klian, the minister of 
foreign affairs, was the chief person- 
age. Almost his e(|uals in rank were 
Meerza Mahomed AlH Khan, Wiiz- 
zeer of the Prince-Governor AlH 
Shah ; litB brother, Mahomed Bnuker 
Khan; and Mahmood Khan, com- 
mander of the guards, and chief mas- 
ter of the, ceremonies. The inter- 
view passed off with great deco- 
rum, and with the firoper exchange 
of compliments and eivilitiesl Con- 
fectionery and sweetmeats, and 
abundance of fruits, were presented 
to tlih^e^voy in the course of the 
day. 

The observances of the audience 
of presentation to the Shah having 
been satisfactorily arranged, it was, 
1 think, on Wednesday the 9 th day 
of liujjub that this important event 
took place. 

An liour before mid-day, tlie mas- 
ter of the ceremonies, Mahmood 
Khan, came to conduct the envoy 
from his house to the palace. He 
had in his suite eight Nussiickchees, 
fifteen Zarchees, eleven Ferashes, 
and a horse from the royal stables, 
on which M. Grebayedoff* mounted. 
These attendants were furnished for 
the purpose of doing honour to the 
Milsion. As the proc^ession moved 
slowly along the extensive bazars, 
the shopkeepers stood erect, saluting 
the envoy in the Feringhee style, by 
doffing their caps. Whilst moving 
along the passages and courts of the 
palace, previously to reac^hing the 
glass-sidoon, where his majesty was 
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seated in state, every demonstra- 
tion of respect was shewn by the 
Shah’s servants in attendance. I 
could only follow the envoy to the 
door of the garden of the glass- 
saloon. Full lifty minutes elapsed 
ere the envoy reappeared. I gather- 
ed from reports that he delivered his 
credentials to the Shah, and tliatthe 
ceremony was completed to the ut- 
most satisfaction of all parties. It was 
indeed whispered IhatM .Grebayedoff 
remained too long seated in the pre- 
sence, in the chair plac.ed for his ac- 
commodation. The Shall had on his 
crown, and was arrayed in his finest 
jewellery ; their weight was so op- 
pressive, that, after the envoy re- 
tired, his majesty was obliged speedi- 
ly to cast off lliese ensigns of royalty. 

M. Grebayedofl', oil (iiiitting the 
palace, was desirous to Avait upon 
H. H. Alii Shah, tlie Prince-governor. 
llovvi*vt*r, a postponement of the vi- 
sit Avas requested, on the gi’ound 
that the king’s permission to receive 
him had not been obtained. He 
then proceeded to the house of the 
IJinineen-ed-Dovvleh, whom, as I af- 
terwards learned, the envoy sup- 
])ost‘d to be the first minister of the 
empire. Nothing could exceed the 
politeitCMS of his reception. I'he 
visits of ceremony Avere thus nearly 
completed, Tavo or three days Averc 
alloAvcd to elapse befori^^tlje.eiivoy 
Avent to the liouse of M^ril^^Abul 
Hussan Khun, the minister df foreign 
aflairs. It was deemed strange that 
no communication Avas opened with 
Meerza Abdul Waliab, the Moate- 
med-ed-Dowleh, a minister of the 
first rank, highly respected for his 
learning and ac(‘.ouiplishiiieiits, Avho 
AA^as the L'mmeeii’s rival, both in pre- 
ce<lenccj and poAver. 

The Prince-governor attempted to 
evade the honour of a visit. He re- 
quested it might take place on any 
day that the Sliah was absent from 
the city on hoiwbaek ; but yielded 
the point, on reiterated expression 
of the envoy’s Avishes to Avait upon 
liitn. 

A scries of grand entertainments 
were given to the Mission at the 
lioiises of the Ummeen-ed-Dowleh, 
Meerza Abul Hussan Khau, and 
Meerza Mahomed Alii Khan. A spi- 
rit of emulation prevailed between 
these personages ; each endeuA^oiired 
to gratify their guests by unbounded 
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attention, by the excellence of the 
repast, display of their choicest ser- 
vices of china, glass-ware, and house- 
hold apparatus, by illuminations and 
by fireworks. 

Till the seconditiiterview with the 
Shah, Avhich happened on the tAvelfth 
or fourteenth nay after our arrival, 
tlie attention of the Court was solely 
occupied in displaying every species 
of considerntioii towards the envoy. 
But from that period I perceived 
that the anxiety to please, gradually, 
though almost imperceptibly, dimi- 
nished. At this audience the rati- 
fied copy of the treaty of peace was 
delivered. The envoy’s prolotiged 
use of the chair was again noticed. 
The Avord murroh/if/s (depart), used 
toAvards the envoy by the Shah,AAdien 
his majesty considered tlie audience 
had bt‘en of siifticient duration, gave 
deep oft'ence. I'he impropriety of 
this expression, when applied to the 
representative of lus Imperial Majes- 
ty, Avas strongly eomineiited on in an 
official not(» to the minister of foreign 
affairs ; although it w'as explained 
that this Avord, from its general usage, 
meant neither indignity nor discour- 
tesy. This explanation Avas not, liow- 
ever, considered satisfactory. On 
the other hand, tha manner the en- 
voy, in liis correspondence, made 
mention of the king, by th<‘ simple 
title of (he hidnitee Shah) Shah, did 
not pass unnoticed by the Persian 
minister. 

I liad no opportunity of learning 
the precise nature of any of the dis- 
cussions on public affairs. It was 
said that the king objected to seve- 
ral articles of the treaty, ns being of 
a coin ple.x ion too harsh to be execu- 
ted ; but that M. Grebayedoff at once 
declared that he could not he instru- 
mental to any changes or raodifico*- 
tions. The engagements, whether 
onerous or not," Jiad undergone the 
fulhvst consideration, had been rati- 
fie<i by both parties, and had thus 
become irrevocable. 

Quarrels helvveen the townspeo- 
ple and the eiiA^oy’s servants, on two 
or three ociuisions, happened. A 
nobleiiiarrs camel-drivera were guil- 
ty of severely beating the envoy’s 
favourite Russian servant and foster 
brotlier, Alexander. They escaped 
unpunished by immediati^y leaving 
the city. A cossack had Ida bottle 
of spirits broken in the bazar bjr 
2 K 
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some wild character, perhajlfi inten- 
tionally’, because the demeanour of 
the envoy’s people had iiiglily dis- 
pleased in some respects tlie citizens. 
The mao avIio committed the offence 
was seized, and severely beaten pub- 
licly by the officers of the police. 

Pro\ision8 of every description 
were each day delivered over by 
Meerza Abul Hussan Khan to tlie 
en\oy*s people. He had, however, 
on reaching Uie capital, diminished 
the quantity to nearly the htilf of that 
he received on the road. 

On first arrival, the Armenian in- 
habitants of the city did not frequent 
the envoy’s house ; indeed, the fe- 
rashes, placed over the promises, 

S rohibited their entrance; yet, by 
^ees, this injunction was evaded. 
Meerza Nerrimaii’s acijuaintances 
were permitted to v isit him ; to these 
succeeded Rustum’s, until all who 
liked came. TImj Georgian mer- 
chants, dwelling in the caravaiisa- 
raee, were frequently in attendance. 

Dadash Beg had been sent from 
Tabreez to the seaport of Aiizell<»e, 
to superintend the transport of the 
Emperor’s presents to the Shah. 
These by right sliould ba\ e reached 
Teliran before the envoy. But by 
some accident they iiad suffered de- 
tention at Astrakan, or elsewJiere; 
and 1 did learn that the* vessel, in 
which they w^re embarked, Jiad ap- 
peared at Lankeroun ; but, from cir- 
cumstances unknown to me, bad 
landed the packages of piesonts at 
^Toe Pooch tab. Though unavoid- 
able, it was unfortunate that the ar- 
rival of the presents was thus retard- 
ed. They would liave kept tlie Shah 
and his ministers in good-humour; 
at least, would have diverted their 
attention from various other trifling 
occurrences. To my countrymen 
nothing is so pleasing as a present, 
whatever may be its value. The ar- 
ticle comes without any cost, and gra- 
tifies personal vanity ; it soothes the 
soul; it has an indescribable eflect 
over the whole frame. 

M. Grebayedoff being extremely 
anxious to rejoin his family at 1'a- 
breez, it was arranged between him 
and the Shah’s ministers, that he 
should <iuli the capital as early as 
leaving his first assistant, 
M« Maltzoff, and Meerza Nerriman, 
Che interpreter, to deliver the nre- 
matfim their arrival from Resht. 


I do not think Uiat the envoy was 
provided even with any trifles to give 
away as occasion might require. It 
was mentioned that he presented to 
the Shall twenty-five of the new pla« 
tiua coins of Russia, fifteen to the 
Ummecn, ten to Meerza Mahomed 
Alii Kliaii, and five to Meerza Abul 
Hussan Khan. 

Our residence at Tehran had now 
continued for twenty days. The ex- 
treme anxiety to please had evident- 
ly subsided to a point, that Meerza 
Nerriman observed to me, in allu- 
sion to the cliange of feeling, ** It has 
become c'old — we must depart, for it 
is time.” 

In one respect, certainly, the duties 
of the envoy were most perplexing. 
He had been accompanied from Tu- 
breez by nine or ten Armenians, 
whose relations had been carried into 
captivity. These people continually 
pestered him by entreaties to rescue 
the captives. He could not leave 
Ills chamber for a moment, without 
being importuned by them on this 
subject* Ko sooner was one slave 
released, than she gav e information 
respecting several oUiers. The slav es 
were never given up, witliout kin- 
dling considerable angry feelings. 
Several had b<*en recovered, both 
here, at Kuzvveeii, and at Zunjaun. 

The envoy did not much extend 
the rfxiso of his visits. A meeting be- 
tween him and Meerza Abdul Wn- 
liaub could not be arranged. The 
mother of Mauoochehr Khun having 
been fvolite in sending sweetmeats 
and making enquiries, he called on 
her, but not on her son, tlie chief 
eunuch. 

There was a certain Eusofe, native 
of Erivan, relation of tlu» eunuch 
Meerza Yakoob, who frequented the 
house. He came out to meet us the 
first day, and was particularly inti- 
mate with Meerza Nerriman. 

a 7th Rujjuh. I'he period of M. 
Grebayedoff’s dejiarture from Teh- 
ran having beem previously fixed, 
Zohraub Khan, the treasurer of the 
household, brought to the envoy’s 
house the presents destined by the 
Shah for himself and suite. 

(^pon M. Grebayedoff' was be- 
stowed, 

J decoration. In diamonds, of the first 
class of the order of the Lion and 
Sun. 

1 gold «naiii«U«d coUiir for the SAine, 
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1 Cashmit shawl-pelifise, embroider- 
ed. 

2 handsome shawls. 

1 fine striiif' of peai ls. 

1 ba^, eontafning 1000 Dutch du- 
cats. 

I horse, with gold bridle, studded 
with precious stones, gold chain, 
and saddle, covered with thin 
plates of gold. 

To the Ist Secretary, M. MaltzofF. 

1 decoration, in diamonds, of the se- 
cond class of the ord(‘r of Lion 
and Sun. 

2 shawls. 

To the 2d Secretary. 

1 decoration, in diamonds, of the se- 
cond order. 

2 shawls. 

To the Georgian Prince. 

1 decoration, in diamonds, of the se- 
cond order. 

2 shawls. 

To Meerza Nerriman. 

2 shawls. 

To Dadasli Beg. 

1 decoration. 

I Cashmir shawl. 

TTie officers of the cossacks recei- 
ved gold, the privates silver, medals. 

There was much joy throughout 
the Mission, during tJie day of the 
distribution of these* various and va- 
luable tokens of his majesty’s bounty 
and favour. One person of tins suite 
appeared alone gloomy and discon- 
tented. This was llustum, the con- 
verted Georgian, who liad tliricu* 
changed his religion. He held him- 
self equal to Dadash Beg. lie had 
received neither decoration nor 
shawl. In my hearing, in a paroxysm 
of rage, he exclaimed, ** Well, am 1 
not fully as worthy of consideration 
as that blind bliukiiigchafr, Dadash y 
It shall be seen whatlcind of stulT I 
am made of. I’ll create such a scene 
of confusion, that its head shall reach 
to the clouds.” 

To Zohraub Beg, who brought tlic 
kalaat, the envoy gave 200 ducats. 

Next day the audience of leave 
took place. The officers of the Mis- 
sion wore their decorations. The 
interview passed off tolerably well ; 
but the king repeated, iu a more 


audible voice, the objectionable word 
murrakhuSu This word was as offen- 
sive to the envoy, as the envoy’s con- 
stant use of the ^air, and degage 
manner, whilst int&e presence, were 
disliked by tlie Shah. 

Happy were we at the idea of de- 
parture; all business had terminated. 
Every honour, every possible dis- 
tinction, had been shewn towards 
the Em})eror’B representative ; satk- 
faction was apparent in every coun- 
tenance. 

1 myself w'as happy at the thought 
of getting away ; for, on mixing vnth 
my countrymen, 1 could perceive 
that no favourable impression had 
been made on their minds. 

I also concluded, from the follow- 
ing circumstance, that there existed, 
a coldness of feeling l)etween the 
court and the envoy. 1 wished to 
buy a horse for M, Maltzoff from an 
officer of the king’s personal attend- 
ants. The subject had been before 
broached; and I took with me the 
price of the horse in money, and a 
gun in a present. On the plea, that 
the Shah might not altogether ap- 
prove of the transaction, he declined 
the sale, with many polite apologies; 
kej)t the gun for a few days, to avoid 
iiicivilityj and then sent it to me to 
he returned. 

The i)repar.*itions for our departure 
were n»ade, the day fixed, and the 
baggage-cattle were hired. Meerza 
Nerriiiiau shewed me amemorandum 
of the sum M. Grehayedoff had in 
view to distribute to the Mehmen- 
ders, the inferior attendants, and the 
guard. It amounted to seventeen 
hundred ducats. 

With us all was gladness, all was 
sunshine. The envoy’s countenance 
beamed with delight at the thought 
of rejoining his beloved and beauti- 
ful bride, the Georgian princess. She 
was frequently the theme of his con- 
versation. Yet suddenly our atmos- 
idiere became darkened, even as that 
of the most dreaiy winter’s night. 

Late oil the evening of the same 
day on wiiich the kmaats (Shah’s 
presents) vsrere received, Meerssa Ya- 
koob, the eunuch, with one servant, 
entered the house. He went to the 
apartments of Meerza Nerriman, who 
shortly afterwards rmiorted to M. 
Grehayedoff, ** That Ml^rza Yakoob 
liad thrown Ui)|ietf tmder the Rus- 
sian protection} 'and was dealrous to 
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r^fcurii to hiH native province, Eri- 
“VOii.** M. G rebayedoff replied, “ Tliat 
he received no one coiiiiiiff like a 
thief in Ibe dead of iiiglit; that he 
ihoidd for tlie present quit the pre- 
niiHes, and, if he continued in the 
«anie mind, mif^ht return in the 
morning.’* Meerza consequently de- 
paited. 

Early the next morning, Meer/a 
Nerriman left tlic house, and return- 
ed witli Meerza Yakoob, who was 
accompanied by one servant. Apart- 
ments were assigned to hiiii in a 
court adjoining the one occupied by 
M. Grebayedon. 

This person, wliose appearance 
amongst us proved so awtuJly sinis- 
ter, was a iiutiie of Kri\aii, nhere 
his relations still resided, lie wn^ 
of low birth. His lather, an Arnie- 
nlan, w&a gnrdener to Mahomed 
Khan^x hereditary (‘bief of Erivan 
province. He had been can ied into 
slavery about the time Kri\aii was 
besieaed by Geneial Sisiauafl', in 
the year (ISOS,) and bad been 
brought up as an attendant on the 
sera^io ol tlie famous (hdden Ismael 
Khan. On this <‘hi(d'taiirB di^jri aee, 
he became, after a lapse of some 
years, the jiroperty of tin' Sliah. For 
a long period be Imd (uijoyed his 
miyesty’s peculiar la\0!ii and coiili- 
dence, as a domestic of the seraglio; 
and, at the moment of relinquishiim 
die Sliah’s service, held the lespoii- 
aible a^ipointment of ti'eosurer, and 
superintendent oi the jewellei\ of 
the harem. 

We, who well knew tin' feeliiiffs 
of our countrymen towards tbi^cbihs 
of persons, and were con\incea that 
his hfiyesty would, in point of ho- 
nour^ more tvilliugly allow one ot 
his wives to obtain forcibly from liini 
a divorce^ Were fearfully nlarnx'd at 
the coneequeuces that ineviUibly 
must ensue from his (Meerza Yu- 
koob’s) receptkm by the envoy. 
We pondered intensely on the sub- 
ject We knew that, by the late treaty, 
the Russian minister had a right to 
afford his protection to persons de- 
siring to return into the Russian ter- 
rltones ; yet by no arguments could 
we reconcile ourselves to suppose, 
mat ^e pilde of the King of lungs, 
andthesuspickm witii whichall those 
•re regarded who are in attendance 
.mm htaem, would permit his ma- 
pawenily to submit to a cir- 


cumbtance so completely at variance 
with his sentiments of propriety, and 
so liable t(» debase him in the e3"es 
of his subjects. It would be to him 
huiniliatidii of thedeejiest tinge; al- 
ready', from the result «»flho last war, 
laid the kiiio sunk low in their esti- 
mation, he had lately deliv<‘red (it 
inii>ht l)e said, uith his own hands) 
a\ast poitionof his hoarded wealth, 
and now he was called upon to re- 
sign his lifthts o\er asor\ant, whose 
duties in his household were of the 
most deli<‘ate nature ; one w ho was 
most intimately acquainted with all 
his domestic concerns ; one who 
eould afl'oid the nnnut(‘st informa- 
tion regarding liis tieasiires, and va- 
luables of everjMlesi*ii])tion. 

Tin* Russian goveinment could 
obtain no accession ol iiower l»y the 
}>ossesbiou of the person of an un- 
liappy mortal like JMoei/a Yakooh; 
v\e could th(*i(*fore onh imagine, that 
he was leccived h} tin* minister to 
serve purposes dotiiniental to the 
welfare of Pt‘rsia. And if sinceiely 
an\i(Mi« to ln*friend liini, wJiy v\ns 
tin* Me(*r/a not advised to remain in 
his situation, whore lie enjoyed af- 
llneuce and high c onsideiation Oui 
thoughts hecame totally bewildered 
while dudliiig on tliis subject. 

When it b(*iann» publicly known 
that j\I(‘c*i/a Vakoob had sought re- 
fuuc* ill tin* (*n\o}\ house, messafires 
were dclivc'icd on tlie ]»nit of tin* 
ministers and i\lanoocin*l)r Kliau, the 
c hief tnnneh, to expose the iinpio- 
]niety of afToriling him prolc'etion — 
.iiul vaiioiis arguments w^eie used to 
ehecl tin* object in view. 

Aleei /aYakoob, hovvc*v er, continu- 
ing miriioved, cith(*i l»v tlie advice of 
M. Ciebayedofi’, or tin* assurances ot 
foigiv eiJC'ss lield out to him, vv as sent 
with tlie first secretary, M. Malt/ofT, 
and I he interj)ri* 1 or,]M eoi za Nerriinan, 
to the house* of Manoochehr Khan, 
for tlie i)ui]>ose of declai inghis inten- 
tion of leturiiing to his native coiin- 
ti3% Eiivan. Nothing disagreeable 
haj)j)i»iied during this iiitc^rvievv; in- 
deed, it was imagined that the per- 
suasions of Mnnoo(‘hehr Khan had 
been eflicacioiis, Me<*rza Yakoob, 
instead of returning to tlie envoy’H, 
went to his own quattera ; but in the 
evening again appeared, witli seve- 
ral articles of fiirmture, keleans, bed- 
dings. &c. Sec, Sec. 
lie perfectly established liimself 
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with the Mission. The Ntorin appear- 
ed to thicken around, as Meerza Ya- 
koob’s house the next day was seal- 
ed by the kind’s orders; and it was 
ofticially notified to the envoy, that 
the refugee had unsettled accounts 
to the amount of 30 or 4(»,000 to- 
mans. In these moinoiits of agita- 
tion I did not jilace on inciuory 
eveiils exactly to the hour or day as 
they occ.iiiTod. llustmn, late in the 
evening, made a fruilh'ss endeavour 
to bring off the property remaining 
in MecM-za Vukoob’s liouse. lie took 
with him some mules, and several 
domestics, and broke tlie seals off 
the doors. Alr(»ady were some ar- 
ticles prepared for removal, whmi 
notice of the attein[>t being conveyed 
to thosi* in cli:u*ge, they interfered 
with threats and angry words, until 
lliislum, pen’eiving they Avonld lx* 
followed by blows, retired Avithout 
(‘fleeting his purpose. 

It was on the :28tli or :27th of lliij- 
jub, that jM. ( 1 rebay edoff assented to 
send Meerza Yakoob to Mauoocliehr 
Khan’s, accoinjmiiied by my chief 
and M<H‘rza Nerriman, where Avould 
bo present M(‘erzu Abul Hussan 
Khan, the n!inistf‘rfor forcMgn affairs, 
and Zohroaub Khan, the treasurer, 
to sift the (jiiestions of the Meerza’s 
accounts. F.r(A this ineasun* was 
agreed to, M. f irebayodoff had shew- 
ed every disposition to meet the 
wishes of the minisUws as farasAA'as 
consistemt Avith his duty. A]>prehen- 
sioiis of punishment or of d<‘atli 
could not be removed from Meerza 
Yakoob’s mind, should he n*turn to 
his duty; and he objected with (^(|ual 
pertinacity to th<‘ suggestions of M. 
eSrebayedofl’ to proce(*(l to Tabreez, 
to bo placed in the service of Abbas 
Meerza. 

My chief proceeded alone to Ma- 
nooche.hr Khan’s; he found the party 
assembled. lifecrza Yakoob was much 
irritated by tin* treatment he had re- 
ceived on passing through some pas- 
sages lending to the rooms, Avhere 
some mimials of the harem had spit 
upon him, and reviled him in the 
grossest terms. The clothes of Meer- 
za Nerriman had also been moist- 
ened. 

On being accused of purloining 
money aiicl jewels, Meerza Yakoob 
retorted in these words—** Have you 
neither faith nor religion, that Vou 
charge me with dishonesty Fuel 


was added to the *£re. Language 
so ungimrdedly used was at once 
severely reprobated, mid the Khan, 
perceiving that the difficulties would 
only be increased by further discus- 
sions between impassioned people, 
directed llamazaun Beg, a ferash of 
the Shah, to take Meerza Yakoob 
home, and to be careful that he 
1)0 further molestation or inwt. 
The Kliau followed. M. Grabaye- 
(loff’s indignation at the insults of- 
fered to the tAvo Mcerzas was ex- 
treme. “ It is not on Meerza Yap 
kool) they have spitten ; they have, 
i consider, s])it upon the Emperor 
in the first place, then spit upon me* 
Such conduct is past endurance T’ 
The Khan endeavoured to assuage 
his just vexation, by saying that it 
Avas the act of Low ignorant people, 
and might as readily be overlooKed 
as the attack made by Mee;^ Ya-^ 
koob on tlxA religion of those wilih 
whom h(* Avas confronted — persons 
of no mean rank. M. Grebayedoff then, 
Aviili evident displeasure, demaudecl 
of this unfortunate being — “ Why he 
ha(l the audacity to make any com- 
m(*nts on religious belief, and why 
he Jiad alloAvcQ the word ‘ religion’ to 
pass from his mouth ?” The Meer- 
za repel h‘d the charge, by saying he 
had thus given vent to his feelings — 
** But have you neither religion nor 
faith, that you thus wTongluJly ac- 
cuse me V” 

After this scene, accommodation 
Avas hopeless by any friendly iider- 
fereiwc. About the ‘iOth of Rujjub, 
M. .Gi‘«haycdofF had a private au- 
dio^ with the Sliali, but nothing 
satisfactory ensued from it. The 
claims against Meerza Yakoob, it 
Avas arranged, were to be decided at 
the tribunal of Meerza Mu8seeb,the 
chief priest of Tehran. To this many 
objections were offered by^he Mojfcrn 
za, who with trutli assei’Wd, thiik|j)C- 
(‘ording to the jifahomedan teoel^fa 
person renouncing the faitii (Isiil^ 
was entitled to no cdnsideraUo&^^ltli. 
he by that act committed a dkiimM 
Avhich death Avas tlie fmfeil. 
tunately Meerza Yflitoeb was fKa*- 
mitted to talk iii a huanner most 
disrespectful both of lifae domestic 
life ot the king, and^bf^is mimerons 
family, and to miimadra’t <m the rec- 
titude and SBiu^yoflhe^iesthood. 
Whilst retaiil^ .day IndeHcate 

anoedotot lihe inmatee of 
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the harem, I intemipted his dis- 
course by roiiiarkina:, that the favours 
he had rorcired from the Shah for a 
lengtli of time, should at least be re- 

aid by silence on the circumstances 

e was tlius Avantonly divulging. The 
envoy acted imprudently in treating 
llie Meerza Avitli too inucli consider- 
ation. He sometimes dined at his 
table, Avas furnished Avith eatables 
from his kitchen, and would no long- 
er partake of food from us, from the 
unconcealed apprehension of being- 
poisoned. 

It rather appeared that the king 
liad relinquished the idea of recover- 
ing the deserters. M. rebay edoff 
was informed that his majesty’s as- 
sent to the continued residetiee of 
M. Maltzolf and Meerza Nerriman at 
the capital, aftcir his departure, aa'rs 
withdrawn, as he felt apprehensive 
that sdnie further unpleasant occur- 
rences might happen from their in- 
experience in the conduct of affairs. 

On the 1st of Shahlmn, Meerza 
Yakoob, attended by M. Maltzoff and 
Meerza Merrimaii, w<‘iit, according 
to appointment, to the house of 
Meerza Musseeh. They remained 
seated in an apartment for at least 
an hour, when they Averc informed 
that the chief priest was too unvA^ell 
to listen to the cause. A concourse 
of people Avas tlsseinbled in the pre- 
mises ; and 1 heard that M(‘erza 
Musseeh avoided the interview, on 
the m-ound, that, unable to restrain 
his reelings, he might perhaps us<> 
the epithet of inhael (Kuffur) to- 
wards Meerza Yakoob, A^'hich au- 
thorized the populace to l^idate or 
treat him with violence. This Adsit, 
therefore, proved of no utility. 

By information received fronj 
Meerza Ydcoob, a strict enquiry after 
slaves was renewed ; a deep anxiety 
was pouTtrayed to obtain possession 
of a Christian captive called Taallun, 
whose personal attractions were 
highly spoken of. Malitc^e Kouli 
Khan, the son of Hoosain Khan, late 
governor of Erivan, Avas incessant- 
ly urged to give up some female 
sla\ cs, Avho it was known liad been 
brought by him, or sent by bis father, 
fiorii Erivan. I'wo he had given to 
Alli Yar Khan, the late prime mini- 
be noAv begged that Alii 
5”®^ would permit M. Greba- 


and that thus he (Mahtee Kouli 
Khan) would be relieved from fur- 
ther importunities on the part of the 
Russian envoy. The late premier, 
desirous to shew that he still recol- 
lected the many acts of kindness he 
received from M. Grebayedoff du- 
ring his confinement at Tabreez, 
readily assented to the proposal. 
Accordingly several of the Armeni- 
ans Avho were in the suite of the en- 
voy for the purpose of recovering 
their relatives, went with Rustum, 
and Aga Mahomet Alii, the Prince 

i Abbas Meerzn’s) deputy Ferash 
lashee, to Alli Yar Khan’s residenc.e. 
A young woman, and a girl of thir- 
teen or fourteen, were brought from 
the inner apartments ; hut they were 
neither recognised by the parties 
concerned, nor did they express a 
desire to leave their present pro- 
tector. 

Alli Yar Khan, to ])revent the ne- 
cessity of a second production of the 
females, had taken the precaution t<» 
have present during the intervieAv- 
some ])ersons of respe<’tabil!ly, to 
ghe 4‘\ideiiee on the result of the 
investigation. 

The deputy Ferash Bashee beg- 
ged me, on the evening of the same 
day, to advise my <*hief to Avam M. 
Grebayedoff against any proposals 
that Rustum might make respecting 
these Avom<*n, as lie had, without re- 
serve, expressed his determination 
either to lose his life, or to effect the 
liberation of the youngest female. 
Early on the ensuing day, 1 kuoAV 
not if Avith M. G rebay edoll*’s knoAA'- 
ledge, Rustum carried a request 
from the envoy to Alli Yai* Khan 
that the captives might be sent to his 
house, ill order that he might in per- 
son learn their inclinations. Without 
much hesitation, they Avere conduct- 
ed to his residence under the protec- 
tion of several servants, and a Ma- 
homed Tahur Beg, to whom the 
youngest was under engagements of 
marriage. On reaching the premi- 
ses, the. entrance of other attendants 
was proliibited. The females, on 
being questioned by M. Grebayedoff, 
explicitly mentioned that they were 
not s(»licitous to leave Teliran ; but 
in an evil moment lie listened to the 
suggestion of Rustum to detain them 
for a day or two, when, relieved from 

“i , 1 r 




^ HO retUTtt tQ thofr matly^ country, th«ir prixnitAY? and ffttficjiment 
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to their native country, would predo- 
minate in their inindB over every 
other coiiHidcration. 

They were accordingly lodged un- 
der the care of Meerza Yakoof), in an 
apartment adjoin! ng, over which were 
stationed two sentries of the F(‘rra- 
liauu infantry, to prevent the intru- 
sion of any one. The servants of 
Alii Yar Khau remonstrated vehe- 
mently apiinst this breach of good 
faith, ana, bewailing the misplaced 
confidence of their inaster, wore ob- 
liged to return without their charge. 

To M. Grebayedoff we felt a sin- 
cere attachment, that made us most 
uneasy on witnessing these violent 
proceedings. Wo were acquainted 
with the state of the public opinion 
towards him, and were conscious 
that, without fresh causes, ox<*ite- 
ment enough had been created to 
render his situation imminently dfin- 
gerous. Our nation is wild, cruel, 
and thoughtless — to-morrow seldom 
comes under contemplation — like the 
Hint, when struck, fire is instantane- 
ously produced. 

My chief no longer concealed his 
appreJiensioiis, but earnestly entreat- 
ed M. Grebayedoff to allow the wo- 
men to return to Alii Yar Khan’s 
house. He dwelt upon the expedi- 
ency of doing so, until M. Grefiaye- 
doff, with warmth, told him that his 
interference was very disagi*eeable. 
The Khan, after tliis reproof, did not 
wait upon tlie envoy till two or three 
days, wdien he was sent for, and they 
were reconciled. Meerza Mahtee, 
the Shah’s manuscript-writer, fre- 
quently visited the envoy on the part 
of Alii Yar Khan, to request that the 
women might be restored. Meerza 
Abul Hussan Khan, the minister of 
foreign aflkirs, with equal eai-iiest- 
ness repeatedly endeavoured to ef- 
fect some arrangement respecting 
Meerza Yakoob. TJie representa- 
tions of one or the other were un- 
heeded. 

On the third day since their ad- 
mittance into the house, the two wo- 
men expressed a willingness to re- 
turn to their country, which was 
Karakelleseah, n village on the fron- 
tier of the jM’ovince of Rrivaii. It is 
impossible to assert that they were 
sincere in^his declaration, for, by 
means of the Persian sentries placed 
over their apartrUent, they kept up a 
cpnitnunication with the fol- 


lowers of Alii Yar Khan, who conti- 
nually hovered about the house. 

Mahomed Tahur Beg, the betroth- 
ed of the young girl, with another 
servant of respectability, used to fre- 
quent my room, until Meerza Yakoob 
informed me that tlieir reception was 
contrary to the wishes of the envoy. 

Our departure was positively fiife* 
ed for the 7th or Bth of Shahban ; and 
on mid-day of the .5th, by the direc- 
tions of Rustiim, the women were 
conducted to a bath, which, though 
distinct, formed a ])art of the pre- 
mises. No step could have been 
more highly injudicious. The bath, 
or bathing, is one of the most im- 
portant ceremonies before a Maho- 
medan marriage. The domestics of 
Alii Yar Khan endeavoured to carry 
off the women by force, on their re- 
turn from the Hurnmam. If M. Gre- 
hayedoff was ignorant that fhe wo- 
men had been taken to the bath, the 
seufile that ensued on their quitting 
it apprized him of the circumstance. 
I learnt that lic menaced and uttered 
vain reproaches against those of his 
retinue, whom he should have per- 
ceived wer(‘ daily, even hourly, ren- 
dering his situation more perilous. 
Like wild-fire, reports were spread 
throiigliout the city unfavourable to 
the reputation of the envoy. The 
priesthood were at length appealed 
to; and Meerza Musseelqon the same 
evening, held a meeting of the Moo- 
ialis at one of the principal mosques. 
They declared, that further forbear- 
ance was impossible ; their religion 
had been reviled, their monarch in- 
sulted, their most sacred rights tram- 
pled upon, and unanimously it was 
decided, that a portion of the Moo- 
lalis should immediately wait on the 
Prince -governor Alii Shah, to in- 
form him, that if the Russian envoy 
could not be induced to surrender 
Meerza Yakoob and the two females, 
they would be forcibly dragged from 
his house by the populace. Hishigii- 
ness requested that all acts of vio- 
lence might be postponed until be 
had held further communication with 
the envoy. 

Apprized of wM had passed in 
the mosques, I made mv report to 
Meerza Norriniim in sileh terms as 1 
conceived likely to imptejSSMin with 
the approachiitgdsiiger, Iwaslangh- 
ed at for my pains. ^ We,f* he saiii, 
are (a 
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BUiall piece of artillery) “ corps, who 
are accustomed to the report of gun- 
powder.” 

Well <lo 1 recollect another con- 
versation I held with this ill-fated 
person. Being a scribe by profes- 
sion, be shewed me an official note 
he had, at the envoy’s request, ad- 
ch’cssed to the ministers of the court. 
The subject was of little importance, 
but the word Shah, without any pre- 
ceding titles, caught my eye. 1 ob- 
served, that surely there would be 
no impropriety in Avriting ‘ His Ma- 
jesty the Shah,’ or ‘ Tlie King of 
Kings,* or ‘ Tlie Protector of the 
World,’ — epithets used in mere cour- 
tesy, and assumed by the monarchs 
of Persia from days of anticpiity. 
Other European nations, particularly 
the English, always mentioned the 
king’s name with every proper re- 
Mject. W'hy shoidd not the agents of 
Russia be ecpially courteous r” 

“ Ah !” replied the Meerza, “ you 
do not fully comprehend the busi- 
ness. Russia is iti a bituatioii to com- 
mand, while England can only ob- 
tain her objects liy courtship and ob- 
Beouiousness.” 

In the course of the day, (Tues- 
day,) the 5th of Shahban, Me(»rza Ab- 
dul Wahaub expressed atvish to meet 
the envoy at the house of Mahomed 
W'ullec Kban Afshar, by Avhich ar- 
rangement all question of the first 
visit would be jmt aside. “ He was 
deeply anxious,” he sai<l, “ to pre- 
vent a rupture between two mighty 
powers, and the conse<|ueut loss of 
many valuable lives, on account of a 
miserable creature like Meerza Ya- 
koob and two unfortiinat(» Avomcii.” 

The events of this day, ( Wednes- 
day,) the (itii of Shahban, of most ago- 
nising fear and dire calamity, aauU 
never be eflhcetl from my memory. 
They rushed on in such rapid suc- 
cession, that it has required a length- 
ened composure to enable me to 
commit them to paper. 

It must have been with the sun- 
rise, that a servant of the Prince-go- 
vernor Alii Shah, came to require 
the immediate presence of my chief 
and Meerza Nen^itian, on business 
^ the most vital importance. M. 
Grebayedoff was then enjoying his 
l^t earthly repose ; and more than 
Ati hour and a half, or nearly two 
S'ours, elapsed ere Meerza Kerrimaii 
l^taUied the minister’s instructions 


and permission to attend the sum- 
mons. My chief having to arrange 
the meeting agi'eed to the previous 
eA'cningbetween Meerza Abdul Wa- 
haub and M. Grebayedoff, left the 
house very early, clir(;(!ting Meerza 
Nerriiiiaii to join him at the Prince’s 
palace. 

Scarcely had an hour of the day 
passed by, Avlien I Avas informed of 
the assemblage* of people at the prin- 
cipal moscpie, Avhere the priests had 
again h(‘ld (‘oiim'il. They ordered 
the closure of all shops in the hazar, 
and then enjoined their congregation 
to preu’ced to the Russian quarters, 
to demand the delivery of, or ob- 
tain by fore'G, the persons of Meerza 
Yakoob and the two women. 

Tavo Cieorgiau merchants of rc- 
spectahility hastened from their ca- 
raAansaraee, vvliere they had been 
apprised of the commotion, to the 
envoy’s lioiise, to give intelligence 
of the ])remeditate(l attack; and 
Manoochehr Khan, in consequence 
of an order received the night be- 
fore from the Sliah, sent hisneph(»AV, 
Meerza Selliman MalleykalV, to de- 
scribe, in the plainest terms, the 
troubled state of the public, feeling, 
and to persuade M. Grehayedolf to 
Avithdraw his protection from those 
sheltered under his roof. 

A crowd of four or five hundred 
persons, pn*ceded by hoys, and some 
worthless desperate nH*n, Avho, Avith 
frantic gestures, brandished their 
clubs and naked SAvords in the air, 
had advanced from the mosque to 
the envoy’s habitation. Meerza Sel- 
liinaii Avith difficulty made liis way 
througli them, and gave Avariiing, too 
late, of the violent r(*solution that 
had boon adopted. In attempting to 
quit the premises, to wait upon the 
Prince-ffovernor, Meerza IVerrinian 
was obliged to return in dismay to 
the envoy’s a])artments, Avhere my 
attendance had been re(juired, to ar- 
range some business preparatory to 
our departure. ShoAvers of stones 
noAV desc(»nded into the court ; the 
voices of the mob Avere from time to 
time raised in a general shout. W^e 
listened in dread, uncertain of what 
violence would next occur. 

The strangers were encircled by 
the web of fate. I could jieither sec 
them display the stern resolution to 
expire in desperate defence, nor suf- 
ff^i^nt presence Qf mind, by iustan- 
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taneous compliance with the known 
purpone of the moh, to avert the im- 
pending danger. 

There were present in the room, 
hesid(»B M. Grebayedoft', M. Adeliing 
the second secretary, the physician, 
tlie Georgian prince, cousin to Madam 
(irebayedoH*. MeerzaNerrinian,tlie 
tAVo Georgian iin*rcliants, myself, 
llustiim, Aga Mahomed Alii, Abbas 
Meerza’s deputy h crash llashee, and 
many of the doinesti(‘s, with the 
cossacks of the guard, were collected 
in the court and adjoining apartments. 

The house of Mahomed Khan is 
of great extent, divided into s(‘veral 
distinct courts, hai ing oji one side of 
each a range of apartments. TJie 
suite occupied by M. Grebayedoff 
consists (»f a large c.eni re saU»on, Avith 
open anterooms on eitlnu' side* of it, 
and beyond each, one smaller room. 
The roof and court (»f this raiiffe ad- 
joined that assigned to Meerza Ya- 
koob. 

Kvery moment the uproar became 
monj vehement; several guns Avere 
lired, and suddenly we Avere con- 
scious of a rush of peojde into the 
adjoining court. 1 heard a voice ex- 
claim, “ Take Meerza Vakoob, and 
begone I” It Avas, I after\var<ls learnt, 
that of Hadjoe lleg the Meerza, who 
endeavoured toa|lpease the mob, by 
delivering up to them a Aiclim. The 
unhappy creaturcj clung to Jus gar- 
immts for j)rotectioii; he Avas dragged 
to sluughtf'r, and fell under nume- 
rous Avouuds, cruelties, and indigni- 
ties. Alii Yar Khan’s servants Avere 
no less actiAC iii carrying oil' llic tAVo 
females. 

During the calm Avhich su<'ceeded 
to these acts of violence, Ave Avere 
informed of Meerza Yakoob’s fate, 
of the death of Dudasli B(»g, a cos- 
sack, fuid one or two servants; iu 
defending themsedves, tAvo or three 
of tile toAvnsp(!ople were killed. 
Tlieir bodies Avere carried to an ad- 
jacent mosque, and served to exas- 
perate the people to coinidete mad- 
ness. It was at this moment that an 
immediate iieighbour, named Alii 
Wurdee, a confectioner by trade, in 
tlie service of Manoochehr Khan, 
hastily entered the apartment to res- 
cue from the fury of the populace 
the relative of his employer. vVhilst 
time permitted, he besought Meerza 
Selliman to ac.company him to his 
house by the way he would direct, 


and, with almost equal ardour, of- 
fered shelter and safety to the en- 
voy. Neither would listen to his 
entreaties. Meerza Ncrriman loudly 
exclaimed, tliat no one would ven- 
ture to touch the person of the Em- 
peror’s representative. “ The noise 
of your guns,” he said, “ does not 
startle us. Have we not heard them 
at (huija, Abbasabad, and Erivan 
M. Grebayedoif declined the offer, 
either from reluctance to desert his 
comrades, or from ignorance of his 
dangei*; and the confectioner was al- 
lowed to depart, regretting, no doubt, 
the inutility of his endeavours to 
serve his benefactor. 

’J’lie cossacks and domestics had 
noAv leisure to prepare their arms for 
d(deii(‘e, in case of a second attack. 

In less than lialf an hour, our con- 
jectures rijsjiecting the termination 
of the riot were falsified. We were 
assailed by increased numbers, and 
with great vigour. A larger portion 
of the people were provided with 
lire-urms, and vv^ere of a different class 
to the common shopkeepers and ra- 
gamuffins of the city. Men of the mi- 
litary tribes must have joined in the 
attack ; yells loud and frenzied rent 
the air, and the showers of stones 
were so thick and incessant, that we 
VA'ere obliged to keep ourselves close 
within the right-side room of the 
court, which was M. GrebayedofTs 
sleeping apartment. 

Vjiin attempts were made by M. 
Grebayedoft* to address the populace.^ 
No mortal voice could have «iuelled 
a tumult so furious. The order then 
given to the cossacks to fire their 
pieces with powder, was alike un-^ 
availing. Death was at our portal ; 
its victims herded together, helpless, 
panic-struck, and struggled to avoid 
their fate, like sheep beset by wolves, 
fierce and ravenous. 

The cossacks treated the danger- 
like men determined if possible to 
defend tludr chief, and to sell tlieir 
1i ves dearly. Some of the domestic^ 
shewed gi'cat presence of mind and 
courage, particulai'ly a courier of 
the ll^ission, by name Hoachatoor. 
This brave lad, 6ii|wd in hand, rushed 
on the assailants, ihd cut down two 
of their number ; tliey gave way he- 
fore him. By a staircase, he mounted 
and attempted to eleai- the walls ; he 
was sti'uck with stones, — twice he 
staggered, yet pushed on, till a stone,- 
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by biUiiffi the blade of hie weapon, 
bfoke it m two, and thus defenceless, 
"he was cut to pieces. 

For some time the success of the 
attack was doubtful. An effort was 
made to cleai* the court ; but though 
the foremost retired, those on the 
tops of the walls continued to dis- 
charge their arms, and the window 
of the room was beaten in with stones 
and bricks. 

During this state of the contest, 
hope stul remained that the king 
would send some troims to our suc- 
cour. The guard of Furahan in- 
fantry had dispersed on the first at- 
tack, without any strenuous exer- 
tion to save us. However, the roof 
of the house commenced to shake ; 
it was speedily perforated, and, by 
tlie first shots from above, the envoy’s 
foster-brother was mortally wound- 
ed. In distress of soul, he (M. Gre- 
bayedoff) exclaimed, “ Look ! look I 
theyhave killed Alexander!” Ere we 
moved into the large centre-room, 
two more of the pai’ty were lifeless ; 
but it was so exposed from the one 
we had left, now in possession of the 
townspeople, and from tlie large size 
of its window, that to remain in it 
long was impossible. I would here, 
in imifting rooms, have mingled with 
tlje mob, as did the Prince Abbas 
Meerza’s servant, Aga Mahomed 
Alii ; but escape could not be accom- 
plished. 

1 had still presence of mind to 
mark the horrors of our situation de- 

E icted on the countenances of many. 

1 some, animation was almost sus- 
pended, others were frantic with des- 
pair, and few besides the cossacks 
persevered in desperate resistance. 
The envoy, with arms crossed, paced 
the floor, and at times he passed his 
hands in perturbation through his 
hair. His forehead was bloody, from 
a blow he liad received on the rigiit 
side of his head. In a tone of enquiry 
he accosted me ; " They will kill 
us,” he smd, “ Meerza,-— they wiH 
kill us I” I could only reply in the 
affirmative. The last words I heanl 
him utter were, " Futh Alii Shah ! 
Futh Alii Shah ! ij^||soudre, jensou- 
dre !” or some siicli' expression. 

I witnessed with the deepest awe 
l^d admiration the death of the phy- 
sician. From the commencement of 
Ito attack, he had been active in sti- 
Hwdlttfty bis conuumions to defend 
Hi9P&lywoar 


S on was a sinali European Bid>re. 

le must have judged there was no 
hope of preservation, for he made his 
way into the court, menacing those 
opposed to him, till he met a stout 
young man, who would not turn to 
fiy ; they exchanged at the same time 
blows with their swords. The Rus- 
sian raised up his arm to shield his 
head, and his left hand dropped on 
the pavement Not dismayed, he gain- 
ed tne apartment, tore a curtain off 
one of the doors, which he wrapped 
round his maimed limb, and, although 
we endeavoured to oppose his pro- 
ject, he jumped from the window, 
and fell, overpowered by numbers, 
having been previously struck to the 
gi'ound by stones thrown from the 
iops of the walls. 

Ere we relinquished the saloon 
for the farthest side-room, four or 
five of our number were shot. This 
was divided by a partition, behind 
which all wlio (‘ould sought shel- 
ter. Meerza Sellimaii anil Mcer- 
za Nervi man did not gain this last 
retreat, but were cut down from be- 
hind on the portfil. 

From the window and doorway 
we were assailed ; the^ cossacks bad 
nearly all perished, and two of the 
most forward of the assailants at- 
tempted to make their way into the 
binder part of the room. In their 
hands were swords or daggers ; they 
were irresolute, and despairing of 
life. 1 rushed out, nourishing a large 
knife, and as they retired, 1 so closely 
followed thcmi, that 1 threw myself 
amongst the foremost of the combat* 
ants, whe) thought me to be one of 
their number, it was in vain that 1 
struggled to gain the court. 1 chuld 
not penetrate the crowd, and was 
pushed again into the room, to see the 
lifeless bodies of seventeen of my late 
companions. The envoy liad been 
])ierced through and through by a 
blow on tlie left breast from a knife ; 
and an athletic phalwan, or public 
wrestlpr,named— — ,in the service of 
a citizen of Tehran, was shewn to me 
as the peraon who had inflicted it. At 
M. GrebayedofTs feet lay extended 
a cossack, in all probability the offi- 
cer of the party. This devoted being 
had, throughout the fray, shielded 
with his own body that of M. Gre- 
bayedoff. He shrunk neither from 
stone nor sabre-cut, but all bis move- 
ments were calculated to wal'd off 

danger from lu« chief. 
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Exhausted by extreme agitation, 
fear, and horror, stupified by severe 
contusions from stones in various 
parts of* my body, I had to make a 
final exertion to prevent myself from 
falling inanimate on die floor. 

The evil spirits of hell must this 
day have been let loose, to urge the 
Tehran people to commit atrocities 
which 1 fancied human nature would 
have shrunk from. 

Not content with foul dastardly 
murder, — not appeased by dipping 
their hands in die blood of so many 
unprotected persons, these worse 
than demons commenced an indis- 
criminate plunder. The gory carcas- 
ses were stripped to the skin ; in a 
state of nudity they were cast from 
the room into the open air, under 
horrid grins, laughter, and derision ; 
one a-top of the odier they were piled, 
forming a pyramid of liuninn desh, 
cemented by the blood oozing from 
their wounds ! 

Almighty God ! can these acts go 
nnpmiished ? I never supposed that 
the human frame contained so much 
licpiid. The blood had gushed in 
streams from die bodies, covered 
the floor dc(»ply, then found its way 
in a torrent into the court. 

It was after mid-day that I reached 
iriy own <|uarterB. Our servants, by 
explaining that die apai'tmcnts were 
occupied by Mahoniedaiis only^pre- 
veiited the populat^e from breaking 
into tliciii. They served also for a 
place of refuge to M. Maltzoff, the 
first secretary. His own roomci were 
widely separated from M. Grebaye- 
dofTs, and wlien the house was mr- 
cibly entered, he was unable to join 
his <conipan ions. 

Frequent enquiries had been made 
by the townspeople in search of con- 
cealed members of the Russian Mis- 
sion. By dint of entreaties, and the 
distribution of a large sum of money, 
M. Maltzoff induced some of the 
Shah’s ferashes, and a small party 
of the Furahon infantry that had re- 
tired into our quartei's, to attend to 
his safety. When the commotion had 
somewhat subsided, we sent infor- 
mation to die Prince Alii Shall that 
M. MaltzofF was alive. A company 
of infantry was in consequence or- 
dered up to the liouse, under the pre- 
text of taking charge of it; and, late 
in the evening, M. MaltzofF was Mess- 
ed in the uniform of a Persian sol- 
dier, mi mfirched m 


the palace. This disguise was thought 
necessary to preserve him from the 
still unappeased fury of the populac^. 

His situation had been most peril- 
ous, since every corner and nook of 
foe house, even by foe light of 
candles, had been searched, which 
could have served as a place of coni- 
cealment to any individual of the 
Russian Mission. 

The system of extermination was 
so closely adhered to, that foe mob 
invaded the premises of die British 
palace ; they murdered there seven 
or eight Russians, lodged in the 
stables, and carried off the whole of 
the horses belonging to the envoy. 

On the commencement of the atr 
tack, vain attempts were made by foe 
order of die Shah to quell foe disturb- 
ance. 

Meerza Mahomed Alii Khan, widi 
a number of his personal attendants, 
had, about the time of die seizure of 
Meerza Yakoob, hastened to foe scene 
of action. His efforts were, from ne- 
cessity, confined to urgent precau- 
tions and entreaties to those who 
were deaf to reason. The Nessuck- 
chce Basiiee, and several other offi- 
cers of the court, were in succession 
dis]mtchcd to appease the riot; and 
lastly, the Princes Alii Shah and 
Imatini Wurdie Meerza issued from 
the ark, supported by such followers 
as they could hastily assemble. The 
innumerable multitude of the assail- 
ants prevented their near approach 
to the house. Instead of being able 
to succour foe Mission, foe Princes 
became justly alarmed for their own 
safety. They w'erc reviled, mena- 
ced, and pelted. “ Go,” they said, to 
Alii Shall, “ pander your wives to 
foe Russians 1 It is worthy your 
long beard, on which you sprinkle 
so much rose-water. Your brodier 
Abbas Meerza has sold himself, body 
and soul, to the Emperor ! — ^Begone, 
Govraum Saug, or we will make 
mincemeat of you I” 

The Princes were obliged to retire 
before a concourse of citizens, who 
drove them to foe ark, foe gates of 
which were manned, and speedily 
closed, to preven^e forced entrance 
of their pui*Suefw 

1 learnt from my domestics, that 
foe mangled corpse of Meerza 
Yakoob had been dragged through 
foe city and ffuag into foe ditch of 
foe ark. A bod«, supposed to be that 

OoKtiHifm/S, ttB4«rw«nt sini' 
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ar treatment. To the leffs, ropca 
were attached, and a mock proces- 
fiion was put in movement, which 
moved along the principal streets and 
bazars of the city. A frantic mob 
formed the retinue, and at intervals 
voices exchiinied — “ Make way, oh 
citizens I for the Russian ambassador 
i>ti his way to visit the Shah ! Stand 
up, out of respect ; salute him in the 
Feringhee style, by taking off your 
caps. ^ He is thirsty for the love you 
bear his master the Imperatoor — spit 
freely in his face !” 

The body was in this manner pull- 
ed along the ground, and at last ex- 
posed to the public gaze before the 
rappook (flag-staff), in the open 
space before the principal gateway 
of the citadel. After dusk, it was 
removed, by the Prince-govenior’s 
orders, to the house of Mahomed 
Khan. 

The night passed by without any 
further acts of violence j and on the 
morning, Kerim Khaii, the Ferash 
Bashee, came to superintend the re- 
moval of the bodies. It was ascer- 
tained, that of the Russian Mission 


forty-four individuals liad been put 
to death. 

•Si‘ai*ch was made for the remains 
of M. Clrobaycdoff. His body was 
found amongst the heap of slain, be- 
fore the window of his OAvn apart- 
ment. I recognised his altered fea- 
tures, and was fully satisfied that, 
after death, the corpse had been sub- 
jected to no indignities. Armenian 
priests ])c*rforiiied the last offices. 
The body was deposited in the 
chm‘ch; the remains of the other suf- 
feiTrs were interred in a large pit, 
wutlioui the walls of the city. 

Of the Tehran people, it is said 
about tvveuty-six or twenty-seven 
w'ere killed and \\ ounded. C/ertaiii- 
ly, if a well-regulated posture of de- 
fence had been assumed, and if the 
whole of the retinue of the Mission 
had been assembled, many more of 
the assailants would have iierislierl ; 
under such circumstances, it is even 
probable that the attack would have 
been repulsed. 

Rut who can avoid the decrees of 
fate, or venture to scrutinize the 
will of Pro\ idence ? 


JOCKE TAITTIS EXPEDITIOCNK TIJ.L HELL. 

COAtriLlT BEE AlAISTER IlOUOOE. 

JticKR Taitte hee satte on yomie hille syde, 
And wow but his herte wals sore, 

For hec hadde W'eiped so long and loudde, 
That hce cold weipe no more. 

The Bcaldyug teris his chekis did smerte, 
Quhille bathe his eene ranne drio ; 

The sobbis were bobbyng at his herte, 

And his mouthe was sore awrie. 

He toke his bonnette off his heide 
And threwe it on the greine. 

And aye he clawit his burlye powe. 

And gaif ane raire betweine : 

Och, woe is me,” sayit the grefous youth, 

“ That evir I once wah|Ji>onic, 

For I haif lost my own© true lofe, 

And myne herte is Icfte forlornc ! 

“ I lofit hir better nor my breidde, 

Vlff better than myne lyffe ; 

1 would haif given this bullet heide 
To haif halde hir for myne wySe I 

“ Sho wals the sonue-blink on the brae, 

Als Bweite and als deire to mee ; 

Far sweiter nor the lychte of daye 
To th^ weirye waikryffe ee. 
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** Sho wals the ra3niLow among the cluddis^ 

Tlio lyllyc among the dewo. 

The bounye mooreheniie amang the menne. 

Of all the burdih that flewe. 

“ Ane roz-buddo grewe withynne her mouthe, 

Which inaniie coldc uevir esnye 
But tliB breize out of the vernalle southe 
WalH Kweite quhan bIio Avals nighe. 

“ Sho Avals the roz among tlie flouris, 

TJie eherrye amang the hawis, 

The starve of lofe among the starris. 

The sea-njawc ’mang the crawis. 

“ It Avals 111 I* poA^^er, it Avals hir parte» 

The soulis of men to tlirallp. 

Blit, och ! she Imlde ane Avyeked herte, 

And that A^^as worst of alle I 

“ Sho gavrit me waive myne pennye fee. 

And iicviv thochtc it syniie. 

On aylktm clokc of cramasie 
To VO we hev benutye in. 

“ Sho gavvit me selle myne collye ivue, 

My last Iamb on the le, 

'J"o deeke her all in tlie skavlettc hue, 

Ane coinelie sight to see ; 

And noAvo the ende of all myne geivo. 

It grefeth mee to telle ; 

It hathe sente my bonnye lasse to the deille ; 

1 woiilde raitlier half gone myselle !** 

With that Jockc Taitte hee heerit ane lauche, 

Some qiihair abone liis heide, 

And hee lokit eiste, and hee lokitweste. 

For his herte wals fillit Avith dreide ; 

llee lokit ower his lefle sholdere 
To sc quhat hee colde se ; 

Tliere he behelde the muckil deille 
Comyng stendyng oAver the le I 

He wore ane boustrous sheplierdis plaidde, 

That wauffit als hee were wudde ; 

And the blue bonnette on his heide 
Wals lyke ane thonder cludde. 

His lockis were lyke the hedder cowe. 

And swarthye wals Ids liue,— 

It wals of that derke and feirsum tinte, 

Betwine tlie blacke and blue. 

In sothe he wals ane goustye gidste 
Als anie eye colde se. 

And jollye mischieffe on his face 
Wals prentit stamphishlye. 

The shepherde wals astoiindit sore, 

And he courit him downe for feare : 

O quha are you, ye boustrous kairle, 

Or quliatte are you seiklng heiro 



till Ben. 

Gil'Mbullfo, I3ie Bh^herdls delUej 
And ane heav^ cliairge naif 1, 

For ^ey are the moate rampauffent raice 
That braithes benethe tiie skie. 

« They thynke of wemyng nychte and daye, 
And notliyng ela thaye mynde^ 

Quhille tkeyre verrye bouUb doe fade ane preye 
To the lofe of womankynde. 

" I wille not dayme the comelye daime 
Wliidi you gaif owre to mee ; 

For ane lychte recklesse deidde of sbaime, 
Myne echo wille nerlr bee, 

“ But your kynde oflir in hir plaice, . 

I talk with hcrte and hande. 

For wee lyke to se ane Bhepherdls faice 
Better nor alle tlic lande. 


I half wemyng enewe, of rode hue, 

Alle rathe and rubycounde ; 

I cannot stiiTe niyne fote at home, 

Theyre numberis so abounde. 

" But ane fihepherde fs theyre greate delychte, 
Theyre is none they lyke soe weille, 

For he touzilis them oothc daye and nychte. 

And garris them lauch and squcille. 

" And bee syngls them quelre and funnle sangls. 
Winch maike theyre hertis fulle gladde, 

And tellis them melting talleB of lore. 

Which almaist puttis them madde/* 

Then the shepherde clawlt his burlye hede, 

And gimit and leiiche amayne. 

And he pullit the fogge up fro the hllle, 

For he coulde not refrayne. 

Quod he, " You ar^^ttie funnyc dellle. 

Be mor(>^^hih«’er you maye ; 

Fay the 1 wolde lyke to se the jaddis. 

And heire what theye wolde sayc !*’ 


" I trowit als rooche,” saylt the murkelle deille, 
** Tliat garrit me come with Bpeiede ; 

For it is ane haime will suite you weille. 

In all youre tymis of neidde. 

" It wals maide for you^ and you for it, 

And mpnie more oesyde; 

There is nathyng happenis in nature brade, 

That wysdome can deryde.” 


Hee rowtt the sbmberde in his plaidde. 
And hee toke him on his backe 
Als I wolde do ane poore blynde whalpe, 
The lyttellest of wie packe. 


And awaye and nwaye went the muckle deille, 
Stryding ower hUle and daille; 

It wals s^e and mmm aychto to ae^ 

That the shepherdfs herw did faille. 
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Tlie mountaiofl were his steppiaff stoak, 
While far ewer firthe and Aoode, 

His bonnette bobbit yont the skie^ 

Ane derke and trobilit elude. 

He walked lyke columne sterke and stoure 
On toppis of mouutainis greinne ; 

For aye haepangit fi*ae Lille to hilley 
Though twentye mylis betwinne. 

And the frychtenit morefoulis fledde amayne 
All sliyrnmering on the wynde ; 

And the ptarmigandis theye lefte the heighte. 
And nevir lokit behynde. 


And ower the mounta^e and the mayne 
He helde his mychtie waye, 

Quhille theylefte the davlychte far behynde, 

And entcrit ane twilyciite graye. 

And the sonne went downe into the Eisfe, 

And the inone into tlie inayne ; 

And the lyttil byrning lampis of Levin, 

Theye vainishit ane bee ane. 

At length theye caimc to the deillis halle yette, 
And tirlyt at the pynne. 

And ane jollyc porter openit the dore, 

And smudgit als theye came in, 

** Maistore Gill-Moullis,” then sayit Joeke Taitte, 
“ Is til is youre lustie haime y 
1 will thatike you then to taike mee backe. 

To the plaice fro whence 1 cairn e. 

For heire I cannot sc ane stymo, 

And dai’re not gang for feirre ; 

But I heire the yelpe of womannis tungis> 

Which 1 lykc welle tille heirre.” 

" Och !” sayit the deille, " the lychte is goode 
Quhan heire a quhile you dvvolle ; 

It is rather somberc at the fynste. 

But sutis exceedyng welle. 

For it is the bagnio of helle, 

Ane braif and gallante plaice, 

The grandiste gaime that evir wals fraimit 
For synneris of human raice. 

For wee half kyugls, and dukis, and lordis. 
That davlie come in pairis ; 

But the jollye shepherais and the prestis 
Are our best customeris* 

*Tis Btrainge wee half no ladyis helre^ 

Scaircc one our {lallis withynne s 
Thes are alle pryncessis and quenis, 

And lymmeris of vulgar kynpe. 

But you shalle find thepd 3d 4 kyiide> 

Rychte blytheaufn, ftmkejlind 
And aye die Iqpger you lofi tbeniA 
The madder ni 


^IS 
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" Coulde I but se,** the shepherde sayi^ 

“ To maike myne choyce arycht, 

This is the very plaice for mee, 

111 which 1 wofde delychtet” 

Then the deillo he flunp^ the siiepherde doTt^e 
Als hee were ane deidde sheippe, 

And hee lychtit on ane feddir beddo^. 
Betweine two queanis asleippe. 

But hee colde not se quhat theye Avere lyke. 
So up he sprang witlie sjieidde; 

But he hearit them ^ig^lyii^, als lie ranne 
In darknesse amnn clreidde. 

Hee spy it the Lord of suppyng 

His kailie out tliroughe the reike. 

And the douglifye cliieftainc» of M— 

Wals playing at liydde-and-seike. 

And lie sawe the lordis and lemauis gaye 
Syttand bebbyng at the wyne. 

And aye theye* dronke they re merry e tost is 
With oggylle and with sygne. 

And everilke draughte they sAA^allowit downe 
More greidillye nor the fyrste ; 

For aye tlie langer that theye dronke. 

The hotter grewe theyre thyrste. 

Enjoymente there brought no alloye, 
besyre stille tvaikyt ane we ; 

The more that theye indulgit in syime, 

TJie madder on syuue theye grewe. 

For mony a yeirro and mony a daye 
Our siiepherde did remayiie ; 

But nought of pleissure caiine his wave 
But quhat grewe byttcre payne. 

For he wals fairlye stawit of lofe— 

Of routte and revelrye ; 

Hee haitit the tvemyng from his soull. 

Yet colde ndt let them bee. 

And hee thocht upon his owne hrste lofe 
With alle his earl ye flaime. 

Who tiiough she had fallen in ane snaire, 

Hir herte wals nevir to blairnc. 

And ofte he sayit unto himselle, 

WiUic the teirre blyndinjg his ee, 

^ Och had 1 hir on the greme liille syde. 

And nevir ane eye to se ! 

’Tis sweitte to se the lasse we lyke 
(yome lynking ower the le ; 

’Tis sweitB.tO se the earlye budde 
First nodjjling fro the tre ; 

** ’Tis sweite to Je the momsmg beime 
Kyssing the sylrer dewe ; 

But forgivenes^e iOvthe sweeteste thyng 
That evir ane kjnde Jwte knewo» 
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“ Yes, I wolde kysse her blushyng cheike, 

And grante forgivenesse free; 

For if 1 dinna forgive myne lofe. 

Then quha can pardon mee ? 

" But heirre may I in shaime and aynne 
For evir.more remayne. 

For ril n^vir se the gi'eine hille syde. 

Nor my true lofe agayne ! 

* 

“ Bay-hay ! bay-hay !” ouod the Bhopherde lad, 
Als loude rIb he coulde raire ; 

And “ BoufT! — boufl‘!” quod his colley dogge> 
For it ivonderit quhat wals there. 

The sliepherde started to his feitte 
In teiTour and in teene ; 

For hee laye upon the greiue hille syde. 

Nor farder had evir beine. 

He soiighte liis lofe tliat verye nychte, 

And at his callc sho caime. 

And hee toulde hir of his dreidful dreime 
Of sorrow, synne, and shaime. 

And hir wee errour with the lairde 
Wals alle forgiven fre ; 

And 1 wals at theyre weddyng yestreinne, 

And ane merrye nycht hald wee I 

Altrivis L\kk, 18//i August^ 1830. 


THE HOUR OF THOUGHT. 

BY DELTA. 

The orb of day is sinking, 
l^lie star of eve is winking, 

Tlie silent dews 
Their balm diffuse. 

The summer flowers are drinking ; 

The valley shades grow drearer, 

' • The atmosphere grows cleai*er. 

Around all swim, 

Perplex’d and dim. 

Yet the distant hills seem nearer, — 

O’er their tops the eye may mark 
The very leaves, distinct and dai'k. 

Now eastern skies are lightening, 

Wood, mead, and mount ai*e brightening. 
Sink in the blaze 
The stellar rays. 

The clouds of heaven are whitening ; 
Now the curfew-bell is ringing, ^ 

Now the birds forsake their singing. 

The beetle Oy 
Hums dully by, 

And the bat his flight is winging ; 

While the glowing, glorious moon, 
Gives ton^ht the smite of noon* 

VOL. xxvrir no. lixduu. y St* 
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Oh ! then in churchyards hoarj', 

With many a mournful story, 

’Tis sweet to stray. 

Mid tombstones gray, 

And muse on earthly glory ! 

Thoughts — deeds — and days d(»parted, 
Up from the past are started, 

Time’s noon and night, 

Its bloom and bliglit, 

Hopes crown’d with bliss, or thwarted ; 
Halcyon peace or demon strife. 
Sweetening or disturbing life. 

Then wake the dreams of childhood, 

Its turbulent or mild mood — 

Tlie gather’d shells. 

The fox-glove bells. 

The bird-nest in the wild wood; 

The corn fields greenly springing ; 

The twiliglit blackbird singing 
Sweetly, unseen. 

From chestnut green. 

Till all the air is ringing/ 

Restless swallows twittering by, 

And the gorgeous sunset sky. 

Then while the moon is glancing, 
Through murmuring foliage dancing. 
Wild fancy strays 
Ajnb’iihe maze 
Of olden tinna entradicing ; — 

.She sA'OPs ea‘h strange tradition 
Of dim-eyed Suiierstition, — 

"J'he iiioiik in hood 
With book and rood. 

And Nun in cell’d contrition; 

Horsemen winding through the dale, 
Morions dark, and shinitig mail. 

/ 

Ah ! where are they that knew us, 

'fhat then spake kindly to us? 

Why tlius should they 
In il day 

.So frigidly eschew us ? 

We call them — they appear not; 

TJiey listen not, they hear not; 

Their course is run ; 

Tlieir day is done ; 

They hope not, and they fear not: 

Past for them are li€?at and cold. 
Death liath peuii’d them in his fohl ! 

Above tbeir bones unknowing, 

Wild flowers and weeds are growing, 
By moon or sun 
Is nothing done 
I'o them a thought bestowing ; 

In dark repose they wither. 

Like weeds blown hither — thither— 
Alone, alone, 

Tlie Last Trump’s tone 
Sliall call thetn up togetUer. 

Thou shall it, silence drear i 
Orave ohlivioTijX thou phalt hear! 


[Sept, 
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Old and gouty, we are confined to 
ourcliair; and occaRionall}”, during 
an hour of rainleHS sunshine, are 
wheeled by female hands along tin* 
gravel -walks of our Policy, an unre- 
piiiing and philosophit^al valetudina- 
rian. Kven the crutch is laid up iu 
ordinary, and is encircled with cob- 
webs. A monstrous s])i(ler lias there 
set iij) his rest ; and our still Study 
ever and anon hearkens to the shrill 
buz of some poor fly expiring be- 
tween those formidable forceps— j ust 
as so many human ephemerals have 
breathed their last beneath the bite 
of his iiidul^rent master. ’'J’is plea- 
sant to look at Domitiaii — so we love 
to call him — sallying from the centre 
against a wearied wasp, lying, like 
a silkworm, circumvoluted in the. 
inextricable toils, and th<*n, seizing 
the sinner by tJie nape of tin* neck, 
like ('hristopher with a (kickiiey, 
to see the emperor haul him away 
into the charnel-house. But we have 
oft(*n less sa\fag(‘ recreations : — such 
as watching our bee-hives when 
about to send forth colonies — feed- 
ing our pigeons, a purple people that 
dazzle tin* daylight — gathering roses 
as they choke ' our small chariot- 
wh(‘cls with their golden orbs— eat- 
ing grapes out of vine,-h*af-draperied 
baskets beautifying beneath tin* gen- 
tle fingers of the Genth* into fairy net- 
work gract'ful as the gossamer — 
drinking elder-flower froiitiiiiac from 
invisible glasses, so transparent in 
its yellowness seems the liquid ra- 
diatu'e — atone moment eyeing a page 
of Paradise Lost, and at another of Pa- 
radise Regained, for what else is the 
face of her who often visiteth our 
Eden, and Avhose coming and whose 
going is ever like a heavenly dream ! 
Then laying back our head upon the 
cushion of our triumphal car, and 
with half-shuteyes, subsiding slowly 
into haunted sleep or slumber, with 
our fine features up to heaven, a saint- 
like image, such as Raphael loved to 
paint, or Flaxman to embue with the 
soul of stillness in the life-hushed 
marble. Such, dearest reader, are 
some of our pastimes — and so do we 
contrive to close our ears to the 
sound of the scythe of Saturn, cease- 
lessly sweeping over tlie eartli, and 
leaving, at every stride of the mower, 


a swathe more rueful than ever, after 
a night of sliipwreck, did strew with 
ghastliness a lee sea-shore 1 

Thus do we make a virtue of neces- 
sity — and thus contentnnmt wreathes 
with silk and velvet the prisoner’s 
chains. Once were we — long, long 
ago — restless as a siinheam on the 
restless wave — raj)id as a river tliat 
seems enraged with the rocks, but all 
the while, you blockhetid — (beg your 
pardon) — in l(>ve 

“ Doth make swoot miisir with th’ ena- 
inellM stoiii's”— 

strong as a steed let loose from Ar.^h’s 
tent in the oasis to slake his thirst at 
ihedesort well — fierce in our harmless 
joy as a red-deer helling on the hills 
— taimdess as the eagle s])orting in 
the storm — gay as the “ (loljdiiii on a 
tropic sea” — “ mad as young hulls” 
— and wild as a Avhole wihleriiess of 
adolescent lions. But now — alas! and 
alack-H-day ! the siiubeani is but a 
patch of sober verdure — the river is 
changed into a canal — the “ deserl- 
born” is foundered — the red-deer is 
slow as an old ram — the eagle lias 
forsook bis cliff and his clouds, and 
hops among the gooseberry bushes 
— the dolphin has degenerated intoti 
land-tori oise — without danger now 
might a very child take tin* bull by 
the horns — and tliougb sonietliing of 
a lion still, our roar is, like that of 
the nightingale, “ most musical most 
iiiehmcholy” — and, as we attempt to 
shake onr inane, your grandmother 
— fair subscriber — cannot choose but 
weep ! 

It speaks folios in favour of our 
]>bi]ai]tiiropy, to know that, in our 
own imprisonment, we love to see all 
life free as air. Would that by a 
word of ours we could clothe all hu- 
man shoulders with wings ! Would 
that by a word of our's we could 
plume all liuinan sjiirlts witli thoughts 
strong ns the eagle’s phiions, that 
they might winnow their way into 
the empyrean ! Tories ! Yes ! we 
are Tories. Our faith is iu the Di- 
vine right of kings, — but easy, my 
boys, easy — all free men are kings, 
and they bold their empire from 
heaven. That is our political— phi- 
losophical — moral — ^religious creed, 
lu its spiiit we have m ed-^aud in 
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its spirit we liope to die — not on the 
acaft'old like Sidney— no — no— no — 
not by any nianiKM* 4)f means like Sid- 
ney on llie Krallbld — but like our- 
selves on a Jiair-iuattress above a 
feather-bed, our head decently sunk 
in three i)ilJow8 and one bolster, and 
our frame stretched out iinagituted- 
Jy heiieatli a Avhite counterpane! 
liut meanwhile— though almost as 
1 in locomotive as the dead — in body 
— ^here is ])erpetual motion in our 
souls. Sleep is one thing, and stag- 
nation is another — as is Avell knoAvn 
to all eyes that have ever seen, by 
moonlight and midnight, the face 
of Christopher North, or of Wind(‘r- 
inere. 

Windermere ! Why, at tliis bless- 
ed moment, we behold the beauty 
of all its intermingling isles! There 
they are — all gazing down on their 
own reflected loveliness in tlie magic 
mirror of the air-like Avater, just as 
many a holy time Ave have seiui thimi 
all agaz(‘, when, aa ith suspended oar 
and siispi'uded breath — no sound but 
a rip|)le on the Naiad’s boAA', and a 
beating at our own h(‘avt— motion- 
less in our own motionless bark — avc 
seemed to float midway down that 
be.*iutiful abyss, b<*tweeii the heaven 
above and tlie heaven below, on some 
strange terrestrial S4*enii <’oinposed 
of tri'es and the shadows of trees by 
the imagination made indistinguish- 
able to tiie cam*, and as deliglit d(*ep- 
eiied into dreams, all lost at last, 
(‘loiids, groves, AA'iiter, air, sky, in their 
various and profound c<mfusion of 
supernatural peace! .But a sea-born 
breeze is on BoAvness Bay ; all at 
once tbe lake is blue os the sky ; and 
that OA'anesceiit world is felt to have 
been hut a vision. Idkc sAvans that 
had been asleep in the airless suu- 
sliine, lo ! Avhere from every shady 
nook appear tlm white-sailed pin- 
naces ! For on merry W inderiiiere — 
you must knoAV— every breezy hour 
has its OAAm Regatta ! 

But intending to be useful, Ave are 
becoming oniatneutal ; of this article 
it must not be said, that 

“ Pure description holds tbe place of 
sense” — 

therefore, let us be simple, but not 
siljy, as plain as is posf^le without 
being prosy, as instructive as is con- 
sistent with being eutertaiiiing, a 
cheerful rontpanion and a trust v 

guide. 


We shall suppose that you have 
left Kendal, and are on your way to 
BoAvness. Forget, as much as may 
be, all Avorldly cares and auxieties, 
and let your hearts be open and free 
to all genial impulses about to be 
breathed into them from the beauti- 
ful and siihlime in nature. There is 
no need of that foolish state of feel- 
ing called enthusiasm. You have but 
to be ha])py; and by and by your 
hap])iness Avill groAV into delight. 
The blue mountains already set your 
imaginations at Avork ; among those 
clouds and mists, you fancy many a 
niagnificent predpic;e — luid in the 
valleys that sleep below, you image 
to yourselves the scenery of rivers 
and lakes. The landscape immedi- 
at4*ly around gradually grows more 
and more pictures(jue and romantic; 
and you feel that you are on the very 
borders of Fairy-Land. The first 
smile of Windermere salutes your 
impati(M)t eyes, and sinks silently in- 
to your h(*art. You knoAv not hoAV 
beautiful it may be — nor yet in Avhat 
the beauty consists ; hut your finest 
sensibilities to nature are touched — 
and a tinge of poetry, as from a raiu- 
ho\A% overspreads that cluster of 
islands that seems to avoo you to their 
still retreats. And noAv 

“ Woodcil WiunndcrnuTts the rivcr-lako,** 

with all its hays and nromontorios, 
lies in the morning light serene ns a 
Sabbath, and cheerful as a Holiday ; 
and you feel that there is loveliness 
on this earth more exquisite and per- 
fect than ever visited your slumbers 
even in the glimpses of a dream. 
The first sight of such a scene Avill 
be unforgotten to your dying day— 
for such passive impressions are 
deep<*r than we can explain — our 
whole s])iritual being is suddenly 
aAvakened to receive them — and as- 
sociations, swift as light, are gather- 
ed into one Emotion of Beauty Avhich 
shall be imperishable, and which, 
often memory recalls that moment, 
groAVH ii^ genius, and vents itself in 
appr()])riato expressions, each in it- 
self a picture. Thus may one mo- 
ment minister to years ; and the life- 
wearied heart of old age, by one de- 
lightful remembrance, be restored to 
primal joy— the glory of the past 
brought beamingly upon the faded 
present — and the world that is ob- 
scurely passing atvay from our eyes, 
re-illummed Avith the visionii of itt 
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early morn. The allows of nature 
are indeed evanescent, but their spi- 
ritual influences arc immortal ; and 
from that grove now glowing in the 
sunliglit, may your heart derive a 
delight that shall utterly perish but 
in the grave ! 

But now you are in the White 
Lion, and our advice to you — ^per- 
liaps unnecessary — is immediately 
to order breakfast. There are many 
parlours — some with a cliariniiig 
prospect, and some without any 
prospect at all ; but rein ember that 
there are other people in the world 
besides yourselves, — and therefore, 
into whatever parlour you may be 
shewn by a pretty maid, be content- 
ed, and lose no time in addressing 
y oursel ves to your repast. That over, 
be in no hurry to get on the Lake. 
Perhaps all the boats are engaged — 
and Billy Balmer is at the Waterhead. 
So stroll into the chiirchyai’d, and 
take a glance over the graves. CMose 
to the oriel-window ot the church is 
one tomb ov<»r which one might me- 
ditate half an autumnal day ! Enter 
the church, and you will feel the 
beauty of tliesc fine lines in the Ex- 
cursion — 

“ Not raised in fdoc proportions was the 
pile, 

But larj^e and massy ; for duration built ; 
With jiillai’M crowded, and the roof up- 
licld 

By naked rafters extricalrly cross’d. 

Like lendcss uiiderbuiighs, mid some thick 
grove, 

All w ithcr’d by the depth of shade above!” 

Go down to the low terrace-Avalk 
along the Bay. The Bay is in itself 
a Lake, at all times cheerful with its 
scattered fleet, at anchor or under 
Aveigh — its villas and cottagers, each 
rejoicing in its garden or orchard — 
its meadows mellowing to the reedy 
margin of tlie pellucid water — its 
heath-covered boat-houses — its own 
portion of the Isle called Beautiful — 
and beyond that silvan haunt^ the 
sweet Furness Fells, With gentle out- 
line undulating in the sky, and among 
its spiral larches shewing, here and 
there, groves and copses of the old 
iinviolated woods. Yes, Bowiieas- 
Bay is in itself a Lake ; but bow fine- 
ly does it blend away, through its 
screens of oak and sycamore-trees, 
into a lai’ger Lake^another, yet the 
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same — on wliost* blue bosom you sets 
bearing down to windward^for the 
morning breeze is born — 'many a tiny 
sail 1 It has the appearance of a race. 
Yes — it is a race; and the Liver- 
lioolian, as of yore, is eating them all 
out of the wind, and without another 
tack will make her anchorage. But 
hark — Music ! ’Tis the Bowness 
Band playing “ See tlie conquering 
Hero comes r* — and our old friend 
has c.arried aw^ay the gold cup from 
all competitors. 

Now turn your faces up tlie liill 
above tbi‘ village scliool. That green 
irmunt is what is called a — Station. 
The villagers arc admiring a grove of 
parasols, while you — tin? party— JU’c 
admiring the village — with its irregu- 
lar roofs — wiiite, blue, grey, gn?eii, 
brown, and black walls— fruit-laden 
trees so yellow — its central church- 
tower — and environing groves vari- 
ously burnished by autumn. Saw 
ye ever banks and braes and knolls 
so beautifully bedropt with human 
dwellings > There is no solitude 
about Windermere. Shame on liu- 
inan nature, w^re Paradise unin- 
habited! Il(*rc, in amicable neigli- 
bourkood, are halls and huts — here 
rises through groves the dome of the 
ricJi man’s palace, — and there tJie 
low roof of tJie poor man’s cottage 
beneath its one single sycamore ! 
Here arc Iiundreds of small proper- 
ties JieriMlitury in the same tuinilies 
for many hundred years — and never, 
never, O Westmoreland ! may thy 
race of statesmen be extinct — nor 
the virtues tliateniioble their humble 
households ! Sec, suddenly brought 
forth by sunshine from among the 
old w^oocls — and then sinking aw'ay 
into her usual unobtrusive serenity — 
the lake-loving llayrig, almost level, 
so It seems, with the w'ater, yet 
smiling over her own quiet bay from 
tlie grove-slielter of her pastoral 
mound ! Within her wal Is may peace 
ever dwiil with piety — and the light 
of science long blend with the lustre 
of the domestic lieai'th. Thence to 
C.’algarth is all one forest — yet glade- 
broken, and enlivened by open up- 
lands, so that the roamer, while he 
ex]i(H‘ts a niglit of umbrage, often 
finds Jiimself in the Open day, be- 
neath tlie bright blue bow' of hea- 
ven haply without a cloud. The eye 
travels delighted over the multitu^ 
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diuouft tv<^e-toj)S— often denso as on« 
single tree — till it rests, in sublime 
satisfaction, on the fai-oft' mountains, 
that lose not a woody character, till 
the tree-sjirinkled nastures roughen 
into rocks— and rocks tower into pre- 
cipices, wlien* the falcons breed. But 
the lake will not sufter the eye long to 
wander among the distant glooms. 
She wins us wholly to herself— and 
restlessly and passionately for a while 
— but calmly and afTectionately at hist 
— the heart embraces all her beauty, 
and wlslies that the vision might en- 
dure for ever, and that Ikui* our 
tent were pitclicd — to be striu'k no 
more during our earthly pilgrimage ! 
Tmaginatioii lapses into a thousand 
moods. () for a fairy pinnace to 
glide and float for aye over those 
golden waves I A hermit-cell on 
sweet Lady-IIolin ! A silvan shiel- 
ing on Louglirig side! A nest in 
that nameless dell, w’hicli sees but 
one small slip of heaven, and longs 
at night for the reasceiiding visit of 
its few loiiug stars! A dwelling 
open to all the skiey influence on 
the mountain-brow, the darling of the 
rising or the setting sun, and often 
seen' by ey(»s in the lower world glit- 
tering through the rainbow ! 

All tills seems a very imperfect 
picture indeed, or panorama of 
VVirjdcrmere,from the Jiill behind the 
flchoolJiouse in the village of Bow- 
ness. So, to ])ut a stop to such 
nonsense, let us descend to the W bite 
Lion — and enquire about Billy Bal- 
mer. Billy lias an-ived from Water- 
head — seems tolerably steady — Mr 
Ullock’s boats may be trusted — so 
let us take a voyage of discovery on 
the Lake. Let those who have rea- 
son to think that they have been 
born to die a different death from 
drowning, hoist a sail. We to-day 
shall feather an oar. Billy takes 
tlie stroke — Mr William Garnet’s at 
the helm — and " row, vassals, row I 
for the pride of the Lowlands,” is 
tlie choral song that accompanies the 
INaiad out of the bay, and round the 
north end of the Isle called Beauti- 
ful, under the wave-darkening um- 
brage of ilial ancient oak. And now 
we are in the lovely straits be- 
tween that Island and the mainland 
of Furness Fells. The village has 
disappeared, but not melted away ; 
for; Lark I tlie church-tower tolls ten, 
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— and see the sun is high in heaven. 
High, but not hot — for the first Sep- 
tember frosts chilled tlie rosy fingers 
of the mom as she bathed them in the 
dews, and tlie air is cool as a cucum- 
ber. Cool but bland — and as clear and 
transparent as a fine eye lighted up 
by a good conscience. Tliere were 
breezes in Bowness Bay — but here 
there are none — or, if there he, they 
blit whisper aloft in the lrce-tops,and 
ruffle not the water, which is calm 
as Louisa’s breast. The small isles 
here are but few in number — yet 
Ibe best arilbmctician of the party 
cannot count them — in confusion so 
rich and rare do tliey lilend thi*ir sha- 
dows with those of the groves on the 
Isle called Beautiful, and on the 
Furness Fells ! A tide imperceptible 
to the eye, drifts us on among and 
.above those beautiful n^flectioiis — 
tliut downward world of liaiigiiig 
dreams ! and ever ami anon Ave 
beckon unto Billy gently to dip his 
oar, that we may see a world destroy- 
ed and recreated in one moment of 
time. Yes! Billy! thou art a poet 
— andcanst work more wonders with 
thine oar than could he with his pen 
who painted “ lieavenly I'na witli 
her niilk-wliite lamb,” wandering by 
hiTself in Fairy-Land. How is it, 
pray, that our souls fire sfitiated with 
such beauty as this ? Is it because 
’tis uiisiilistaritial fdl — senseless, 
lhou|jh fair — and in its evanescence 
unsuited to tlie sympathies tliat yearn 
for the ])ernianencies of breathing 
life ? Dreams are delightful only as 
delusions within the delusion of this 
our mortal waking existence — one 
touch of what we call reality dis- 
solves them all — blissful though they 
may have been, we care not when 
the bubble bursts — nay, we are glad 
again to return to our own natural 
world, carc-baunted, though, in its 
}ia])piest moods, it be — glad as if we 
had escaped from glaiuoury — and, 
oh! beyond expression sweet it is 
once more to drink the light of living 
eyes — the music of living lips — after 
tliat preternatural hush that steeps 
the shadowy realms of the imagina- 
tion, whctlier stretching along a sun- 
set-heaven, or the mystical imagery 
of earth and sky floating in the lustre 
of lake or sea. 

Therefore “ row, vassals, row, for 
the pride of the Lowlands,” and aa 
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rowing is a thirsty exorcise, lot us 
land at the Ferry, and each man re- 
fresh himself with a horn of ale. 

l’lier(5 is not a pr(»ttici* place on all 
Windermere than the Ferry-House, 
or one better adapted for a hotu^y- 
moon. You can hand your bride into 
a boat almost out of the parlour win- 
dow, and bc‘oft* among the islands in a 
moment, or into nook or bay where no 
prying eye, even through telescope, 
( a most unwarrantable instrument,) 
can overlook your happiness; or you 
can se(T(»te yourselves, like buck and 
doe, among th(^ lady-fern on Furness 
Im*11s, where not a sunbeam can iii- 
trud(‘ on your sacred priva<-y, and 
where you may melt down hours to 
moments in chaste roimubial Idiss, 
brightening futurity with plans of 
dorrrestic. enjoyment, like long lines 
ol’ liistn* streaming across the lake, 
lb It at present, h‘t us visit the Fort- 
looking Building among the cliffs, 
called 'Hie Station, and see how Win- 
dermere looks as we front the east. 
^' hy, you would not know it to be 
tlie same. lake. The Isle called Beau- 
tiful, which heretofore had scarcely 
seemed an isle, a])j)earing to belong 
to om* or other shore of the main- 
land, from this ])oint of view is an 
isl(‘ indeed, loading the lak(‘ with a 
iveight of beauty, and giving it an in- 
eflable character of richm'ss whi<’h 
nowhere <*lse do<»s it possess, while 
the otln»r lesser isles, dropt " in na- 
ture’s careless haste” between it and 
the Furness F<»lls, c(»nnect it still with 
those lovely shores from which it 
lloats a short way apart, without be- 
ing disunited — one sjiirit blending 
the. whole together within the com- 
pass of a fledgling’s flight. Beyond 
these 

** Sister isles that smile 

Together like a happy family 

Of beauty and of love,'’ 

the eye meets the llayrig-woods, with 
but a gleairi of water between, only 
visible in sunshine, and is gently 
conducted by them up tJie hills of 
Applethwaite diversified with culti- 
vated enclosures “ all green as eme- 
rald,” to tlieir very summits, witli all 
their pastoral and arable grounds be- 
sfirinkled with stately single trees, 
copses, or groves. On the nearer side 
of these hills is seen, stretching far 
off to other lofty regions— Hill-bell 


aiidlligli-street Conspicuous over the 
rest— Sieloiig vale of Troutbcck,with 
its picturesque cottages, in “ num- 
bers without number, numberless,” 
and all its sable pines and sycamores 
— on the farther side, that most sil- 
van of all silvan mountains, where 
lately the Hemans warbled her na- 
tive wood-notes wild in her poetic 
bower, filly called Dovenest, and be- 
yond, Kirkstone Fells and Rydal 
Head, magnificent giants looking 
westward to the Langdide Pikes, 
(here unseen,) 

“ The la**! that parley with the setting 
Niin.” 

Immediately in front, the hills are low 
and lovely, slojiiug with gentle un- 
dulations down to the Take, here 
grove-girdled along all its shores. 
The elin-grove that overshadows the 
Parsonage is especially conspicuous 
— stately and solemn in a gi*een old 
age — and though now silent, in spring 
and early summer clamorous witii 
rooks in love or alarm, an ancient 
family, and not to be expelled from 
their hereditary S(‘als. Following the 
line of shore to the riglit, and turn- 
ing your eyes unwillingly away from 
the bright and breezy Btdfield, they 
fall on the elegant architecture of 
StoiTs-liall, gl(*aming from a glade in 
the thick woods, and still looking 
southward, they see a sennie series 
of the same forest scenery, along the 
heights of Gillhcad and Gummer’s- 
How, till Windermere is lost, appa- 
rently narrowed into a river, beyond 
Townhead and Fellfoot, where the 
prospect is closed by a beaconed 
eminence clothed with shadowy trees 
to the very base of the Tower. The 
points and promontories jutting into 
the lake from these and the opposite 
shores — which are of a humbler, 
tliougli not tame cliai*acter — are all 
])lace(I most felicitously — and as the 
lights and shadows keep shifting on 
the water, assume endless varieties of 
relative position to the eye, so that 
often during one short hour, you 
might think you liad been gazing on 
Windermere with a kaleidoscopical 
eye that had seemed to create the 
beauty which in good truth is floating 
there for ever on tlie bosom of na- 
ture. 

That description, ^rhaps, is not 
so very much amiss; but should you 
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tliink otherwise, be bo good as give 
us a better — mcanwhUc let us de- 
scend from The Station — and its 
stained will(1ow^s — stained into set- 
ting sunlight — frost and snow — the 
purpling autumn — and the first faint 
vernal green — and re-einbark at the 
Ferry-House pier. Berkshire Island 
is fair — but w'e have always looked 
at it with an evil eye since unable to 
weatlier i t in our old schooner, one day 
wiien the Victory, on the same tack, 
shot by it to windward like a salmon. 
But now we are half-way b(»tw^een 
Storr’s Point and Rawiinsoirs Nab — 
so, my dear Garnet, doAvn WM*th tJie 
helm and let us put about (who is 
that catching crabs '() for a fine front 
view'^ of the Grecian edifice. It does 
honour to the genius of Gandy — and 
say what people choose of a classic 
clime, tlic light of a Westmoreland 
sky falls beautifully on that marble- 
like stone, wiiich, wiietlier the hea- 
vens be in gloom or glory, ‘‘ shines 
well w’here it stands,’* and flings 
across the lake a majestic sbadow\ 
Methought there passed along the 
lawm the image of one now in his 
tomb! The memory of that bright day 
returns, when Windermere glittered 
with all her sails in honour of the 
great Northern Minstrel, and of him 
tlie Eloquent, wiiose lips are now^ 
mute in the dust. Methinks w'e see 
his smile benign — that ^vc heai* his 
voice silver-sweet ! 

** But away with melancholy, 

Nor doleful changes ring” — 

as such thoughts came like sha- 
dows, like shadow's let them depart 
-—and spite of that w'hich happenetli 
to all men — " this one day w’^e give 
to merriment.” Pull, Billy, pull — 
or we will turn you round — and in 
that case there is no refreshment 
nearer than New'by-bridge. The 
Naiad feels the invigorated impulse 
— and her cut-water murmurs to the 
tune of six knots through the tiny 
cataract foaming round her bow's. 
Tlic woods are all running down the 
lake-— and at that rate, by two post 
meridiem will be in the sea. 

Commend us — on a Tour — to 
lunch and dinner in one. *Tis a sa- 
ving both of time and money — and 
of all the dinner-lunches that ever 
were set upon a sublunary table, the 
/act/cj^rtncipe^arethedinner-lunches 
you may devour in the White Lion, 


Bow'ncss. Take a walk — and a seat 
on the green that overlooks the vil- 
lage, almost on a level wdth the lead- 
roof of the venerable cliiircli — while 
Hebe is laying the cloth for a repast 
fit for Jove, Juno, and the other lioa- 
then gods and goddesses — and if you 
must have polities — vvliy, call fur the 
Standard or Sun, (Heavens ! there is 
that Whig already at the Times,) and 
devote a few*^ hurried and hungry 
minutes to the luwv Frtmch Revolu- 
tion. Why, the Green of all Greens — 
often traced by us of yore beneath 
the midnight moonlight — till a path 
w'as ^rorn along the edge of the low' 
W’all, still called “ North’s Walk” — 
is absolutely converted into a read- 
ing-room, and our hiking jiarty into 
a jiolitical <dul). TJiere is Louisa 
with the Leeds Intelligencer — and 
Matilda with tin* Morning Ih'rald — 
and Harriet w'ith that York jiaper 
Avortli them all put together — for it 
tells of Priam, and the Cardinal, and St 
Nicholas, — but, hark ! a soft footstej) ! 
And then a soft voice — no diale,ct or 
accent pleasanter than the W estmore- 
land — w'hispers that the dinner-lunch 
is on the table — and no leading article 
like a cold round of beef— or a veal- 
pie I Let the Parisians settle tlieir ( *on- 
Htitiition as they w'ill — meanw'liile let 
us strengthen burs— and after a single 
glass of Madeira — and a Jiorn of 
home-brewed — let us ofl* on foot — on 
horseback — in gig — cai’ — and chariot 
— to Troutbeck. 

It is about a couple of miles, w'e 
sliould tliink, from Bowness to Cook’s 
House— along the turnpike road — 
half the distance lying einbow'ercd 
in tlieRayrig w^oods— and half open 
to lake, cloud, and sky. It is jilea- 
sant to lose sigiitnow' and then of the 
lake along whose banks you arc tra- 
velling, especially if during sejiara- 
tion you become a Druid. Tlie wa- 
ter woos you at your return w'itli li(*r 
bluest smile, and her whitest mur- 
mur. Some of the finest trees in all 
the Rayrig w'oods have had the good 
sense to groAv by the roadside, Avliere 
they can see all that is jmssing, niul 
make their own observations on us 
deciduous plants. Few of them seem 
to be very old — much older than 
Christopher North — and, like him, 
they wear w'ell, trunk sound to the 
core, arms with & long sw'cep, and 
head in fine proportions of cerebral 
developement, fortified against all 
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storms — perfect j)ictures of oaks in 
their prime. You may sec one — 
without looking for it— near a farm- 
house called Miller-f^roiind — himfielf 
a grove. Ilis trunk is clothed in a 
tunic of moss, Avhicli sIkmvh the jin- 
ci(;nt Silvan to great advantage — and 
it would he no (*asy inattJ*r to give 
him a fall. Should you wish to see 
W indermere in all lier glory, you 
have but to enter a gate a few yards 
on this side of his shade, and ascend 
an eminence called hy ns (haaMi-hank 
— but you Jifid as well leave your red 
mantle in the. carriage, for an enor- 
mous white, long-horned Lancashire 
bull has for some years established his 
lieail-(juarters there, and you would 
not wish your wife to become a wi- 
doAv, with six fatherless childnm. 
Ihit the ro3'al road (»f poetry is ofh*n 
the most splendid — and hy keeping 
the turnpike, you soon find yourself ou 
a terrace to whicli there was nothing 
to compari‘ in the hanging gard(*nsoi‘ 
Babvloii. I'hereisthe widest breadth 
of water — the richest for(‘grouTid of 
wood— find tlu‘ most magiiificent 
hack-ground of mountains — hot only 
in W estmoreland, but — beliete us — 
ill all the world. 'I'haf blue roof isCal- 
garth — and no traveller ever ])auses 
on this brow without gi\ ing it a bless- 
ing — for the sake of the Illustrious 
Dead— for there long dwelt in the 
body JSisho() AVatsoii, tin* Defender 
of the Faith, and there within the sha- 
dow of Jiis memory still dwell those 
dearest on earth to Ids hefititied 
spirit. So pass along in high and so- 
lemn tlionght, till you lose sight of 
(’algarth in the lone-road that lejids 
by St C'atherines, and then relapse 
into pleasant ftmeies and picturi’sqin* 
dreams. This is the best wfiy by far 
of a]>])roacbirig Troutbeck. No iij)s 
and downs in this life were o\ er more 
enlivening — not even the ups and 
downs of a bird learning to fly. 
Slieep-feiiecs, seven feet bigli, fire ad- 
mirable contrivances for shutting out 
scenery ; and by slnitting out nnicb 
sceneiy, why, you confer an uiia])- 
preciabJe value on tlie little that re- 
mains visible, and feel as if yon could 
Lug it to your heart. Hiit sometimes 
one does feel tempted to shove down 
a few roods (»f intercepting stone- wall 
higher than the liorse-hair on a cuiras- 
Bier’s casque — though sheep should 
eat the suckers and scions, jiriftectcd 
as they there shoot, at the i>rice of the 


concealment of the picturesque and 
thf3 poetical from beauty-searching 
eyes. That is a long lane, it is said, 
whicli has never a turning; so, this 
must be a short one, which has a 
hundred. You have turned your 
liack on Windermere — and our ad- 
vice to you is, to keep your face to 
the mountains. Troutbeck is a jewel 
— a diamond of a stream — but Bob- 
bin-niills have exhausted some of the 
most lustrous pools, changings them 
into sbnllowH, where the minnows 
roie. De(‘p dells are his delight — 
and lie loves the rugged scaurs that 
intrench his wooded banks-— and the 
fantastic rocks that tow'cr-like hang 
at intervals over his winding course, 
find se(*m sometimes to block it up 
— but the miner works bis way out 
beneath galleries and arches in the 
li\ing stone — sometimes silent — 
sonietirnes singing — and sometimes 
roaring like thunder — till subsiding 
into a placid spirit, ere be reaebes 
the wooden-bridge in the bonny bolins 
of (‘algartli, he glides gracetiil as the 
swan that sometimes sees its image 
in bis breast, and through alder and 
willow banks murmurs away bis life 
in the Lake. 

Yes — that is Troutbeck C'liapei — 
one of the smallest— >and to our eyes 
the very sinqilest — of all the chapels 
among the hills. Yet will it be re- 
membered wlicn more protending 
edifices are forgotten — just like some 
mild, sensible, but perhaps somewhat 
too silent person, whose aequainl- 
anceship — nay, friendship — Ave feel a 
Avish to cultivate — avc sc-arce know 
Avliy — except thathe is inild,seii.‘?ible, 
and silent — Avbereas Ave Avould not 
be civil to the hrtisquv, upsetting, and 
loquacious puppy at liis elbow, Avhose 
information is as various as it is pro- 
found, Avere one Avord or look of 
coiirti'syto save him from tin? dames. 
For Jieaven’s sake, Louisa, don’t 
sketch Troutbeck (.-Jiapel ! There is 
nothing hut a square toAver — a ho- 
1 izontal roof— and some perpendicu- 
lar Avails. The outlines of the moun- 
tains hen* Iiave no specific character. 
That bridge is but a poor feature — 
and the stream here very common- 
place. Put them not on paper. Yet 
alive — is not the secluded scene felt 
to he most beautiful V It lias a soul. 
'File pure spirit of the pastoral age 
is breathing nerc— in this utter noise- 
les^ess there is the oblivion of all 
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turmoil — aiiclai^ the blouting ofilockM 
cornea on tin* oar, a)ou" the fine air, 
from the tjrei'n i)astiiros of’ the Kent- 
mere ranine of* aoft undulating lulls, 
the stilled Jn'art Avhispers to itself 
“ this is }K*ace !” 

The w orst of it is, tliat of all the 
peojdo that on earth do dAvell, your 
'IVoiitbeck statvsvien are the most 
litigious — and most quarrelsome 

about straw-^s. Not a footpath in 
all the parish that has not cost a 
hundred pounds in laAvsuits. The 
most ill significant stile is referred to 
a full bench of rinigistrates. I'hat 
gate was carried to the Quarter 
Sessions. No branch of a tree can 
shoot six inches over a march-wall 
without being indicted for a trespass. 
And should a frost-loosened stone 
tumble from some skrecs doAvn upon 
a neighbour’s field, he will be Ber\e<l 
with a notice to quit before^ next 
morning. Many of the small pro- 
perties liereabouts have been mort- 
gaged over head and ears to fee' 
rascally attorneys. Y(*t the last hoop 
<»f applets will go to the land-sharks 
— and the statesman, driven at last 
from Jiis paternal fields, will sue for 
something or anotlier in forma pan- 
were it but the Avortliless Avood 
and 8e(;ond-hand nails tliat may be 
destined for Ids coffin. This is a pret- 
ty picture of pastoral life — ^Imt we 
must take ptistoral life as Ave find it. 
Nor have Ave any doulit that things 
were every Avhit as bad in tlie tinn* 
of the Patriarchs — else, Avhcuice the 
satirical sn(*er, “ sham Abraham 
Yonder is the Milage straggling aAvay 
up along the liillside, till the farthest 
house seems a rock fallen Avith trees 
from the mountain. The cottages 
stand for the most jiart in clusters of 
twos or threes — with here and there 
what ill Scotland we should call a 
rhichnn — many a srna’ toun Avithin 
the ae lang toun— but where in all 
hniid Scotland is a mile-long scatter- 
ed coiigr(‘gation of rural dAvclliiigs, 
all dropt doAvii where ihe Painter 
and the Poet would have wished to 
plant them, on knolls, and in dells, 
and on Ijanks and liraes, and bebnv 
tree-crested rocks, and all bound 
together in ]iic.tnr«>bque confusion, 
by old grove's of ash, oak, and syca- 
more, and by floAver-gardens and 
fruit-orchards, rich as those of the 
Hesperidcs > 

It you h8\e no objections— our 


pretty dears — -avc shall return to 
Bovviiess by LoAA^ood. Let us form 
a straggling line of march — so that we 
may one and all indulge in our oavu 
silent fancies — and let not a word 
he spokeii—Airgius— under the jie- 
iial ty of tvA'o kisses for one syllable 
— till w'e crown tin' heiglit above 
Briary-dose. Why, tln'ie, it is al- 
read}’ — and av(» lu'ar our miisit'al 
friend’s v oiee-aceouipanied guitar. 
From the front of his cottage, the 
head and shoulders of Wiiidennen^ 
are seen in their most majestic sha]ie 
— and from noAvdiere I’lse is the loiig- 
Avithdrawiiig Langdale so magniii- 
cently closed by inoiintains. Then' at 
sunset bangs “ ('loiidland, (iorgeons- 
land,” to gaze* on w liicb for an hour 
mig-ht alrnoht make' a Sew'ell Sioke^ 
a Poetaster. Who said that Windt'i - 
nien' Avas too narrow ? 'I'he same 
critic who tliinks the full harvest 
inooii too round — and despises the 
tAvhikling of the e\ening sUir. It is 
all lilt' AA^ay doAvn — from head to 
fo(»t — from the Brathay to the I.eveii 
— of the ]>ro))er breadth precisely — 
to a ijuarter of an inch. Were the 
reeds in ibiolwyki' Bay— ^on whieh 
the birds love to balanee tln'iiiselves 
— at low or liigli water, to be vi- 
sibly long<*r or shorter than what 
they have always been in the habit 
of being on siicli occasions, since 
iirst we bruslied ibeni with an oar, 
when landing in our skill from the. 
Kiidea\our, the bi'auty of tln^ whole 
of W indermere would he impaired 
— so i'xquisitely adapted is that 
pellucid gleam to the lips of its silvan 
shores I Irue, there are Haws in 
the diamond — but only uhc'ii tin' 
squalls eann» — and as the blackness 
sweeps by, that diamond of tin* Iirst 
Avaler is jigaiii sky-bright and sky- 
blue, as ail angel’s eyes. Lowood 
Bay — we are now embarked in Mr 
Jackson’s prettiest pinnace — when 
tin* sun is AV'estering — wdiich it now 
is — sur|)asses all otlu'r hays in fresh- 
water MedilerraiK'ans. Ekh loves 
to see her jiensive face rellected in 
that sereiiest mirror. 'Jo Hatter 
sueh a divinity is impossible — but 
sure sin* iii*v(*r vveiirs a smile so 
divine as when adjusting her dusky 
tri'sses in tliat ti uest tif all glasses, 
set in the I'hasiest of all rich frames. 
Pleased she rytires — with a waver- 
ing motion — and casting “ many a 
lunging, lingering look behind'’-^ 
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fades iudiHtinctly away amorip^ tlio 
Hratliay woods ; while Ni^^ht, her 
elder sister, or rather her younger — 
we really know not which— takes 
her place at the darkening mirror, 
till it glitters with her crescent-mooii- 
eoronet, wreathed perhaps with a 
white cloud, and just over the silver 
how the lustn*. oi‘ one large yellow 
star. 

As none (d’ the i)arty complain of 
hunger — h»t us crack among us a 
single bottle of our worthy host’s 
choice old Madeira — and then haste 
in the. barouche (ha! here it is) to 
llowness. It is right noAV to laugh 
— and sing — and recite* poetry — mid 
talk all manner of nonsense. Didn't 
ye hear sornetliing ciack ? ('an it be 
a spring— or merely the axletree? 
(^ur cieri<al friend from ('hester 
assures us 'twas but a string of his 
guitar — so no more shrieking — ami 
alter coffee we shall have 

* Jlhe lip, rise up, Xurifa, lay yonr ^ohleii 

I'ushioii (Idwii 

Ami then Ave tAVO, my dear sir, must 
have a <*ontest at chess — iit Avhich, 
if you beat us, avc shall leave our 
bed at midnight, and inurdiT you in 
your sleep. “ But where,” murmurs 
Matihla, “ are avo going?” To 
Orestliead, love, — and Iilllerny— for 
you must see a sight these sweet eyes 
of thine mu er saAV before — a si .nskt, 

\Vc have often Avoridered if there 
be in tin* world one Avoinan indis- 
putably and undeniably the most 
beautiful of all Avoiueii — or if, in- 
deed, our first Mother Avere " the 
loveliest of her daughters, Eve.” 
What human female beauty is all 
men feel — but foAv men know — and 
none can tell — farther than that it 
is perf(*ct s])i ritual health, lireathing- 
ly embodied in perfect corporeal 
llesh and blood, according to certain 
god-framed adaptations of form and 
hue, that, by a familiar, yet inscru- 
tabh* mystery, to our senses and our 
souls express sanctity and purity of 
the immortal (*sscnc.e enshrined with- 
in, by aid of all associated percep- 
tions and eiuotions that the heart 
and the imagination can agglomerate 
round them as instantly and as mi- 
ll esitatingly as the faculties of thoiiglit 
and feeling ean agglomerate round a 
lily or a rose, for example, the percep- 
tions and einotioiiH that make them— 
by divine right of inalienable beau- 


ty— the Royal Families of FloAvers. 
This definition— or description ra- 
ther— of human female bepty, may 
appear to some, as indeed it appears 
to us — something vague ; but all pro- 
found truths — out of the exact sci- 
ences — are something vague; and if 
is manifestly the design of a benign 
and gracious Providence, that they 
should he so till the end of time— 
till mortality has put on immortal- 
ity — and earth is heaven. Vague- 
ness, therefore, is no fault in pnilo- 
sophy — any mon* than in the dawn 
of morning, or the* gloaming of eve. 
Enough, if each clause of the sentence, 
that seeks to elucidate a confessed 
mystery, has a meaning haTinoiiious 
Avith all the meanings in all the other 
clauses — and that the effect of tlie 
Avhole taken together is musical— 
and a tune. Then it is Truth. For 
all Falsehood is dissonant — and ve- 
rity is i*onec‘nt. It is our faith, that 
the, souls of some Avomeii are angelh* 
— or nearly so — by nature and the 
(yhristiau religion — and that the faces 
and persons of some Avomen are an- 
gelic — or nearly so — whose souls, ne- 
AHWtheless, are seen to he far olher- 
Avise — and, on that discovery, beauty 
fades or dies. But may not soul and 
body — spirit and matter — jneet in 
perfect union — at birth; and grow 
together into a creatun*, though of 
spiritual mould, ** beautiful exceed- 
ingly,” as Eve before the Fall ? Such 
a creature — such creatures — may 
have lieen — but the question is— did 
you ever see one ? We almost think 
that Ave have ; but 

“ She is iledde, 

(fone to her death-iiedde 
.All under the vvilloAA'-lree,” 

and it may be that her image in the 
moonlight of memory and iniagina- 
tioii,may be more perfectly beautiful 
than she herself ever Avas, Avhen 

“ Djirvoa'' tliut living flower beiiouth our 
eye.” 

Ves — 'tis thus that we form to our- 
selves — ine.onimunicably within ouv 
souls — Avhat Ave choose to call Ideal 
Beauty — that is, a life-in-death image 
or Eidolon of a Being Avhose voice 
AA'UH once heard, and wliose footstejis 
once AA^andered among the HoAvers of 
this earth. But it is a mistake to be- 
lieAc that such beauty as this can 
visit the soul only after the original 
iu which it once breathed is dead. 
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For as it can only be seen by pro- 
fonndest passion— and tlie profound- 
est are the passions of Love, and Pity, 
and CJrief— wliy may not each and all 
of these passions — when ive consider 
the constitution of this world and this 
life — be awakened in their utmost 
heiijlilaiid ilepth by the sight of living 
beauty, as wcdl as by the memory of 
the dead? To do so is surely witiiin 
“ the reachiiigs of our souls,” — and if 
so, then may the \irgiu beauty of his 
daughter, praying with folded hands 
and heavenward face when leaning 
in health on her father’s kiUM's, tran- 
scend even the ideal heaut}’’ which 
shall afterwards visit his slumbers 
nightly, long years after he has ]ai<l 
her head in the grave. If by ideal 
beaut}’, you mean a beauty beyond 
what ever brejitlied and moved, and 
had its being on earth — then we sus- 
pect that not even “ that inner eye 
which is the bliss of solitude” ever 
beheld it ; but if you merely mean 
])y ideal beauty, that which is com- 
posed of ideas, and of the feelings 
attached by nature t<» ideas, then, 
hegaring your pardon, my good sir, 
all beauty whatever is ideal — and you 
had bett(W begin to study metaphy- 
sics. 

But u’hat ^ve were wishing to say 
is this — that whatever may he the 
truth with regard to human female 
beauty — VViiiderniere, seen by sunset 
from the spot where ^ve now stand, 
Elleray, is at this moment the most 
beautiful scene on this earth. The 
reasons why it must be so are multitu- 
dinous. Not only can the eye take in, 
hut the imagination, in its awakened 
power, can master all tlie component 
elements of the spectacle — and while 
it adequately discerns ami suHicieiit- 
ly feels the influence of each, is 
alive throughout all its essence to 
the divine agency of the whole. The 
(diarm lies in its entirety — its uni- 
ty, which is so perfect— so seem- 
eth it to our eyes — that ’tis in itself 
a coin])lete world — of which not a 
line could be altered without dis- 
turbing the spirit of beauty that lies 
recumhiMit there, wliercver the earth 
meets ilwi sky. Then* is nothing 
here fragmentary ; and had a poet 
been born, and bred here all his 
days, nor known aught of fair or 
grand beyond this liquid vale, yet 
had he sung truly and profoundly of 
the shows of nature. No rude and 
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shapeless masses of mountains — 
such as too often in our own dear 
Scotland encumber the earth with 
dreary desolation — with gloom with- 
out graiid(*ur — and magnitude with- 
out " magnificence. But almost in 
orderly Way, and irregular just up 
to the point of the pictiir(*sqiie, where 
poetry is not needed for the fan- 
cy’s pleasure, stand the Race of 
Giants — inist-veiltMl transparently — 
or crowned with clouds slowly set- 
tling of their own accord into all the 
forms that Beauty loves, Avhon Avitli 
lier sister-spirit Peace she descends 
at eve from higliest heaven to sleep 
arnoTig the shadf*s of earth. Sweet 
would be the hush of lake, woods, 
and skies, were it not so sol(*mM ! 
The silence is that of a len]]>le, and, 
as we face the west, irresistihl.v are 
Ave led to adore. The mighty sun 
occupies Avitli his thiining retinue 
all the region. Mighty yet mild — 
for from his disk awhile iiisuflera- 
bly bright, is efl’used huav a gentle 
crimson light, that dyes all the west 
ill one iiTiiforin glory, sav<* Avhere 
yet round lln^ cloiid-edL^os lingers 
the puvph*, the gre<Mi, and the yel- 
loAv lustre, unwilling to forsake the 
violet beds of the sky, changing, Avhilc 
Ave gaze, into heavenly roses ; till 
that prevailing (‘rimson colour at last 
gains entire possc‘ssion of the heavens, 
and all the previous splendour gives 
way to one glory, Avhose parumoiint 
purity, lustrous as fire, is in its 
steadfast beauty sublime. And, lo ! 
the lake has received that sunset in- 
to its bosom! It, too, softly burns 
with a crimson glow — ayd as sinks 
the suii heloAV the mountains, W'in- 
derinere, gorgeous in her array as 
the western sky, keeps fad<*-fading 
aAA’^ny as it fades, till at last all the 
ineftable splendour expires, and the 
spirit that has l)e(»n lost to this world 
in the transcendent vision, or has 
been seeing all things ajipertaining 
to this world in visionary symbols, 
returns from that celestial sojourn, 
and knows that its lot is, henceforth 
as heretofore, to walk Aveariedly, per- 
haps, and Avobegono, over the no 
longer divine hut disenchanted earth ! 

It is A^ery-kiiid in tlii! moon and 
stars — just like them — to rise so soon 
after sunset. The heart sinks at the 
sight of the sky, Avhen a characterless 
night succeeds such a blaze of light 
—dike dull reality da(»bing the last 
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vestiges of the brightest of dreams. 
Wlien tlio moon is “ hid in her va- 
cant inter! unar cave,” and not a star 
can “ hurst its cerements,” in the dim 
blank imagination droojis lier wings 
—our thougiita become of the earth 
c'artliy — and jioetry seems a pastime 
fit but for fools and children. But 
how diflerent our mood, when 

“ Clous tlie firniHinviit with li^'irig sap- 
phire !” 

and Diana, tvlio has ascended high 
ill heaien, without our having ever 
once observed the divinity, bends her 
silver bow among tlie rejoicing stars, 
wliile the lak<‘, like another sky, 
seems to contain its own luminaries, 
a diflerent division of the constella- 
ted night! ”i’is merry in derm ere 
no iiion* ! Yet we must not call her 
melancholy — though somewhat sad 
she seems, and pensive, as if the still- 
ness of iiniv(»rsal nature did touch her 
lieart. JIow serene all the lights — 
liovv ])eacefidall tin* shadows! Stead- 
fast alike — ns if there tliey would 
l)roo<l for ev4*r — y(*t transient as all 
lev eliin‘ss — and at the mercy of every 
cloud ! Ill SOUK* places, the lake has 
disap])ear(*d — in otliersthe moonlight 
is almost like siinshiiie— only silver 
instead of g<ild ! Here spots of quiet 
light — mere lines of trembling lustre 
— ainl there a flood of radiance che- 
((iier<*(l by tlie imag(*s of trees! Lo! 
tlie Isle called Beautiful lias now 
gathered upon its central grove all 
the radiance issuing from that c.eles- 
tial Urn ! And almost in anotlier mo- 
ment it seems blended with the dim 
mass of mainland, and blackness en- 
shroud s the woods. Still as seems 
the night to unobservant eyes, it is 
fl uctuatiug in its expressioiias the face 
of a sleeper overspread with plea- 
sant but disturbing dreams. IN ever 
for any two successive moments is 
tlie aspect of the night the same — 
eacli smile has its own meaning, its 
own character — and Light is felt to 
be lik(i Music, to have a melody and 
a harmony of its own — so mysteri- 
ously allied are the powers and pro- 
vinces of eye and ear, and by such a 
kindred and congenial agency do 
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they administer to the workings of 
the spirit. 

Well, that is very extraordinary — 
Rain — rain— rain ! All the eyes of 
heaven were bright as bright might 
be— the sky w'as blue as violets — that 
braided whiteness, that here and there 
floated like a veil on the brow of night, 
was all that recalled the memory of 
clouds — and as for the moon, no faint- 
est halo 3^ellowed round her orb that 
seemed indeed “ one perfect chryso- 
lite — yet wliile all tlie winds seem- 
ed laid asleep till morn, and beauty 
to have chained all the elements into 
peace — overcast ii; a moment is the 
firmament — an evanishing has left it 
blank as mist — there is a fast, thick, 
jiatteriiig on the woods — yes — rain — 
rain — rain — and ere we reacli Bovv'- 
ness, the* party will be wet through 
to their skins. Nay — matters are get- 
ting still more serious — for there w'as 
ligiitiiiiig — lightning ! Ten seconds ! 
and liariv, very respectable tl milder ! 
With all our wiscluui, we have not 
bi'cn wcatln*r-vvise— or we should 
liave known— when we saw it — an 
elei'trieal sunset. Only look now to- 
wards the West. There floats Noali’s 
Ark — a magnificent Kjiectncle— and 
now for the Flood. That far-ofl* sullen 
sound is the sound of cataracts. 
And what may mean that sighing and 
moaning, and muttering up among 
the clifls > See— see how the sheet 
lightning shews the Jong lake-shore 
all tumbling with foamy breakers. 
A strong wind is there — hut here 
there is not a breatli. But the woods 
across tlie lake are bowing their heads 
to the blast. Windermere is in a 
tumult — the storm comes flying on 
wings all abroad — and now ive are 
in the very heart of the hurricane. 
See ill Bowness is hurrying many a 
light — for the people fear we may be 
on the lake — and Billy, depend on’t, 
is launching his life-boat to go to our 
assistance. Well, tliis is an adven- 
ture. — But soft — what ails our Ar- 
gaiid Lamp! Our Study is in such 
darkness, that we cannot see our 
paper — and therefore in the midst of 
a thuudtfl’-storm we conclude our 
Article. 



Kivcs^ nvo mighty disagreeable 
peojjle to v\"rile on, and we always 
T\'is)i to a\ oid tliCMii as inueli as pos- 
Hi()Jc. Our readers will testify, tlial 
it lias been our practice to give tiiis 
ivisli almost boundless indulgence. 
There are, however, moments when 
we are eomi>(*lled, however great our 
reluctance may be, to disobey it, and 
this is one of them, from the follovv'- 
iag reasons : — 

In the first ])Iace, a new reign is 
commencing: at sucli a time the com- 
pact is renewed between the sove- 
reign and his subjects; and it is the 
solemn duty of the latter to tender 
to the new King, along with tlieir jdle- 
'/iaiice, all the instruction which the 
history of bis ]»redecessors,and an ex- 
amination of iiis ovv'n conduct, can 
supply. It is the time when they are 
called on to “ lly from ]M‘tty tyrants 
to the Throne,*' — to look above the 
(ahim^t and Legislature, — anil, in 
once more surrehdoriug themselves 
to its authority, to urge on the Crown 
itself the removal of sorrows, the 
nnlress of wrongs, iln^ adojition of 
example, and the granting of stipula- 
tion, witlmut sparing either dead or 
living Majc'sty. They are command- 
ed to do this by what they owe to 
the new Moiiarcii, as well as to tliein- 
selves. He is inexjierienced, and 
therefore needs inforinatioii and ad- 
vice ; — he is anxious for jiopularity, 
and therefore willing to listen to 
tliem he is uii])]edged, and there- 
fore free to choose his policy ; and 
he is surrounded by flatterers aud in- 
triguers, and therefore in danger of 
falling into every error- It is the 
only moment of his reign, in which 
Ills people can reasonably hope to 
make an impression on him : when 
h(‘. is once fully committed in advi- 
sers and measures, they are excluded 
from all efl'ectual access to his eui' 
and heart. 

In the second place, his Majesty 
ascends the Throne und^r circum- 
stances in the highest degree pecu- 
liar. In general, a king, on his ac- 
cession, finds his ]>cople either pros- 
perous, or, at the woi’Rt, only endu- 
ring ordinary anditaiisieut suflcriiig ; 
a proper Ministry is in existence, or 
in&terials abound for foniiing one; 


parties base their contention on ef- 
forts to ]>romote tlie public good, and 
the cominuuity can trust to them for 
remedy and benefit ; — and public 
men are bound by the Jaws of ho- 
nour, and are compelh*d to seek 
fame and ])rofit in serving the in- 
terests of their country. Bui to tlie 
jiresent King tJie case is reversed. 
He finds his people enduring such 
Joss and misery as they never bid’ore 
knew in tlie history of his fiiinily, 
aud which liave assumed a perma- 
nent character. Relief, I'rom the ex- 
isting Ministry, (‘annot he expected, 
and the formation of another differ- 
ing from it in other things than name 
and person is scarcely practicable ; 
parties virtually compose a (‘onspira- 
cy against tin* administering of efl'ec- 
tiveVeiiiedy, and ])id >ic men make a 
sordid trade of princijde, and regai’d 
the 8acrifi(‘e of national iiil(*rest as a 
matter of duty and wisdom. For the 
first time, the annals of ihiifland pre- 
sent the jiorteiilous fact of rulers, 
merely to t>roduce some distant, sjie- 
culalive, undefined good, doing that 
which they know and confess will 
bring Joss and wretchedness on liiin- 
dreds of thousands and millions. Jt 
is to the King alone that his peoph» 
must look for tlie removal of their 
distress, and the restoration of the 
sources of good government ; they 
cannot, as h(*retofore, hope* in I^irlia- 
ineiit and the Ministry. 

Ill the third ]>lace, the most mis- 
cliievouH doctrines have been for 
some time fashionable, touching the 
powers and duties of thi» King. At 
one time we are called on to yield 
servile obedience, to prerogative ; W'e 
are commanded to land and supjiort 
the Ministry, merely bei’ause it is the 
King’s ; it is a crime to op]u>se “ the 
King’s government.” Here ho is con- 
verted into a despot. Then faction 
lias Home iiieasuro to carry, to whicli 
lie is hostile; tliendbre vve arc assu- 
red that ho ought to be the tool of 
Ministers, and that they have a riglit 
to coerce liirn into such tool by every 
means in their power. Here he is 
virtually deposed. In truth, the real 
object ill botli cases is to make him a 
cipher toucldug the Ministers; the 
despotic power given him in the lirst ^ 
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is only to enable liim to make tlieni 
despotH over both liiiii and tlie coni- 
ni unity. Farther, the responsilniity 
of MiiiiHters is spoken of as though it 
oup:}it to shield jiiin from all respon- 
sibility and all <liity. He is placed, 
not only above the rules and re^iila- 
tioiis Avhieh govern sta-iety, but also 
above reniark and animadversion in 
such exen-ise, of liis kiiiffly trust as 
Ids ad\isers Jiave not to ai'.eount f(M*. 
However gross and ])eniieious his 
private* vices may be, it is calle<l un- 
constitutional to notice them; no mat- 
ter what evils his use of prerogative 
may produce, censure of it is denoun- 
ced as little bet ter than tr<*ason. Even 
where party and faction have no mo- 
tive for spreading d(*lusion, the King 
is looked on, during his life, as little 
better than a nominal •]nd>1ic func- 
tionary. H(‘ is regarde<l as an orna- 
ment to the ])olitical (*di1ice ; a some- 
rhing recpiisite for giving it the pro- 
])er linish, ])0^ p, and inagniHceiice, 
i)ut useful cliielly in appearanc e — as 
a state ollicer, Jiaving small ]Knver, 
intluence, and will, and existing jndn- 
cij)ally to give tin* sanction cd' Jus 
name* to tin* o]nidons and aids of 
olhei's. ^’hc* tendc‘m*y oi tin* whole* 
is to de]>rive the King of the sc<*ptn* 
on all occasions when In* ought to 
wield it~t<» incapacitate him fordis- 
<*harging the more grave of his duties 
— to tlirowhmi practically out of tin* 
(Constitution — to tcmjvt him to vio- 
1^^ his obligations — and to extract 
fVoni biin, in liis oilicial cliarac*ter,tln' 
greatest measure of abuse and evil. 
History, iiulec'd, avoids tlnv <*rror; in 
examining a r<*ign, she calls tlie King 
biinself to her tribunal, and treats 
Ministers and Parliaments as Ids 
agents and subordinates ; witliou! 
<*.ondesc4*ndiug to notice* the re*sjnm- 
sibilit y of his serv ants, she makes him 
responsible for the losses, miseries, 
and disgraces inflicted outlie emjdre. 
In this she rigbteously disebarges b<*r 
duty ; but, alas ! slie only brings for- 
ward truth when it is too late, for 
every thing save despised example. 
A new King ascends the Throne, and 
so long as In' can, and does, jirodiice 
evil, l»is misconduct is cliarged on 
others ; history only appears make 
him accountable when the hour for 
re<-laiining and reforndiig him has 
passed for ever. 

In the fourth place, (*ither his pre- 
sent Majesty must act in the iiiauiier 


prescribed by the Constitution— must 
exercise his functions with equal as- 
siduity and firmness, or the most ter- 
rible calamities must soon fall on the 
British empire. 

In the fifth place, some g:i*ound for 
ho])e is found in his Majesty’s cha- 
ra«*ter and conduct. Almost a stran- 
ger to party and political life, it may 
be presumed that he is the more free 
from bonds and bins, and the more 
atUiched to his country. The sterling 
English sentiments vvdiich he has dis- 
])layed on certain minor matters, af- 
ford rc'asoii for hoj)iug, that on lead- 
ing ones he may feel like a right- 
hearted Englishman. liis anxiety to 
make himself ])opular, may justify 
tin* opiiiioii that he wishes to deserve 
as well as to enjoy jvopularity — that 
he ilesires to b«*. loved as a friend, as 
vvi'll as to be cheered as a spectacle 
— that he intends not only to conci- 
liate his people, but to give them the 
utmost measure of prosperity and 
happiness. 

Tin* King’s office transcends all 
others much more in greatness of 
j)uvver and importance of duty, than 
'111 dignity. iSo otlier part of the fa- 
bric of government is more essential 
ami b(*n(*ficial, or exercises sticli 
c»verpoweriiig inflm'iice over the 
whole. We speak of it in its sepa- 
rate character, ami to the extent in 
which it is not, and cannot be, under 
the guhhince of Ministers. It de- 
]>end8 on the King, whether Parlia- 
ment and the Constitution sliall have 
r«*al being, and shall not operate as a 
])ublic scourge ; this is more <»special- 
ly the case in the present days of 
Parliamentary servility and profli- 
gacy. If lie err, all is ciTor and evil 
below'^ him ; if he neglect his duty 
and abuse his trust, other public func- 
tionaries do the same. A wise and 
virtuous (^abinet and Legislature, can 
only exist with a wise and virtuous 
King; both must be imbecile and 
comipt, if he be so. Parliament can- 
not, or will not, exercise the power 
it is endowed with for directing and 
coiitrollinghini; but from bim it takes 
its diameter in despite of duty. 

The King is empliatically called 
tlie Father of his People, and the 
title is no empty one : he is clothed 
with the power, and bound by tin' 
obligations, of the Father. To style 
him merely the Chief Magistrate, is, 
not only to degrade him, but to eX' 
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etn^t him the dischaim of many 

most weighty of his duties. 
Ifis patomal care is to watch incea- 
saatiy over the whole conduct and 
circumstaiires of his people ; and it 
is not only to provide and enforce 
laws, but to display examples, be- 
stow reward, dispense bounty, — in a 
word, to do every thing winch can 
repress evil, and produce good. The 
Jiead of the Church, he is bound to 
promote, by all the means in his 
IMjwer, religion and morals; the foun- 
tain of honours and dignities, he is 
bound to encourage and reward vir- 
tue and ability ; the master of the 
('abiiiet, he is hound to do his utmost 
towards assuaging sorrow, banishing 
want, employing" industry, and iii- 
creaNing prosperity and happiness. 
His obligations to exercise the pa- 
rent’s active and affectionate discre- 
tion, comprehend the beggar as W(dl 
as the peer — the hovel as well as the 
princely mansion. 

These obligations are not the less 
sacred and imperative, because the 
King has to disclmrge them by means 
of others. He has to discharge them 
through his ^finisters, that he may do 
it the more effectually, but not that 
he may he released from them. 

Mudi is said of the responsibility 
of his advisers, but wliat is it in reali- 
ty ? The unofficial part of them can- 
not be reached, and as to the re- 
mainder, lie alone can give it effect, 
save in sucli violent infractions of 
law, as no Minister would be guilty 
of. I'he King, in right of his office, 
selects tlie Ministry ; in this he se- 
lects the principles and policy on 
which the empire is to he governed, 
and tlie men wlio are to give them 
operation. If his choice be the very 
worst, where is the remedy ? It can- 
not be found in the punishment of 
advis(‘rs, or the responsibility of Mi- 
niMti’is. Parliament has in effect a 
veto on his selection, but he has 
means for rendering it useless. If 
such creed and Ministers are forced 
on him as he is hostile to, be soon 
contrives to get rid of them, and to 
replace tliein with his own. The 
lii story of every reign abundantly 
proves, that liis choice, however bale- 
ful it n»ay be, must be acquiesced in. 
To wliat tribunal are his Ministers 
responsible y One, the decisions of 
which they influence and govern; 
and which, putting this out of sight 


judges them with an^ thing rather 
than impartiality and justice. If they 
be arraigned on sufficient charge and 
proof, they can commonly command 
a triumphant acquittal in Parliament. 
The King alone can terminate their 
evil doings, and dismiss them; with- 
out him, their responsibility is but 
a name. 

Nothing, of course, could be more 
erroneous than the ideJi, that because 
his Ministers are respui)sible,lie ought 
to be their passive confederate and 
instrument —that hocause they are 
to appear and act for him, lie ought 
to give his sanction to every thing 
they may ad\ ise. The responsibility 
would be by this virtually destroyed. 
It is intended to restrict tbein to the 
giving of proper advice, but not to 
make them ^nore than advisers ; it 
interfen^s not witli bis duty of exer- 
cising his judgment and discretion 
on their advice, and instantly inspect- 
ing their conduct as a uiastcT. It is 
so far from divesting him of respon- 
sibility, tliat the (constitution empow- 
ers his tieople to addr(*ss coin[>luiiit 
and remonstrance to himself; and, if 
these fail, to withhold from him the 
means of carrying onthogovermnent. 

Thus, altliougii the Kinc is asso- 
ciated and confounded ^vith his Mi- 
nisters, his character and duties differ 
essentially from tlunrs. I'he consti- 
tution makes them his servants, 
merely restricting him from causing 
tliem to do ivliat they oiiglit not ; n^a 
witli Bucli restriction he is to act as 
their master. He is to judge their 
proceedings with jealous vigilance ; 
in duty he is much more associated 
with Parliament, tlian w'itli them ; 
the head of the Executive, his func- 
tions are still essentially delilierative 
ones, to he exercised like those of 
Paiiianicnt, in sitting in judgment on 
the acts of the Executive. 

To qualify the King for being the 
real Father of his Peoule, these rnat- 
tews seem necessary. He ought most 
scrupulously to avoid being the 
member of any ]>arty or faction. 
Having to deride between parties, 
he must favour the riglit — ^lie must 
prefer and support the best princi- 
ples and men as the arbiter, but be- 
this he must not go. If he sink 
luto tlie partisan, he virtually de- 
poses himself ; he gives his sceptre 
to his party, and becomes its subject. 
The very best party, in respect of 
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both creed and character, cannot rule 
the King without losing that which 
makes it meritorious and useful, and 
becoming highly mischievous. Acting 
from selhsli interests and feelings, 
involved in strife, — Minded by en- 
thusiasm and animosity, nothing but 
the King can place on it the proper 
restrictions. 

This, of course, includes principles 
and measures, in ntgard to both of 
which it is of the very highest irn- 
porUince that the King should act as 
the impartial judge. The choice in 
tiiese rests with liiiii cither for good 
or evil ; it is only tliroiigh his power 
over th(‘ Ministry, the just can be 
adopted, and the p(M'iii(‘ious aban- 
doned. If he commit hinisidf as the 
partisan or parent, his people lose 
all security against d(‘sti*uctivo iiiis- 
g<»vernnient. 

Tlie Ministry is necessarily com- 
prehended, as consisting of the heads 
and essence of the favour(*d party. 
It cannot possisss dominion over him 
without being led by the circum- 
stances in \vhi<’h it is placed into al- 
most every kind of misrule. It not 
only hasadeep privatc.int(*restin abu- 
sing itH power, but it is impelled to do 
so uiiiiiteritioiially, or from good in- 
tentions. Howe\ er riiinonsly its prin- 
ciples and measures may operate, it 
is sure to adhere to them with the 
utmost pertinacity, because tlicdr evil 
fruits cannot be so injurious to it as 
its abandonment of them would he : 
if it pers(*vere, it can charge these 
fruits oil other caus(«s ; but the abaii- 
doninont would be a confession of 
error and incajiacity destructive to 
it. In addition, the inlirinity of liu- 
inan nature makes it blind and deaf 
to all proof that it Js in the wrong. 
The history of late yimrs uflbrds de- 
plorable testiniony, that after ])uhlic. 
men ])ledge themselves to principles 
and measures, no evidence can niaki^ 
an impression on them, and tiiey will 
persist ill them even to the ruin of 
the empire. Parliament and public 
opinion can do nothing against the 
Ministry if it have the King as its in- 
struincmt ; he must take the lead in 
restttiining it ; and it is by him alone 
that good principles and measures 
cab be substituted for bad ones, 

To prevent bis Ministers from ob- 
taining undue iiinucnce over the 
King, it seems essential that they 
should not be numbered amidst his 
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private friends ; he .i^ould have no 
intercourse with them beyond what 
is required by official duty. If he 
become their friend, he sinks Into 
their partisan and dupe ; he deddee 
between rival candiaates for office 
and systems of policy on the reverse 
of the grounds which ought to go- 
vern his decision. A Minister can 
never, in the true sense of tlie word, 
be a friend to the King ; he must use 
any friendship that may subsist be- 
tw4!en tlicMn as a source of profit to 
himself. Independently of the im- 
proper favour which Ministers must 
draw from tin; King’s friendship, it 
must enable them to impose on him 
in the most pernicious manner touch- 
ing public afiairs. 

All this is sanctioned by the Con- 
stitiitimi, which assunics the King to 
be incapable of being a partisan ; 
to be free from bonds and partiali- 
ties, and to be always ready, when 
the public good may require it, to 
change his Ministers and their po- 
licy. It does not allow that he can 
pledge himself, or act from the in- 
tluenee of friendship. 

It is utterly impossible for the 
King to discharge his momentous du- 
ties ])roj)prly, or in any other than 
the most injurious inamier, if he be 
not correctly informed in respect of 
the condition and feelings of his peo- 
ple, the cdinracter uf his Ministers, 
and the fruits of the policy acted on 
by the latter. How can he gain the 
information ? His private friends will 
conceal from him tlie truth; they 
will shape their words to suit Ids 
prejudices and their own interests ; 
they will blind and deceive him. 
His Ministers will necessarily labour 
to keep him in ignorance luid deJu- 
feion ; if they be even upright men, 
they will still plead their own cause 
to him, and therefore do their utmost 
to mislead liini. If he look at the de- 
bates in Parliament, he will find one 
side stoutly denying wliat the other 
asserts in respect of fact ; ]>arties 
will be vehemently "t issue touching 
the cuiisevS of admitted effects; and 
the Opposition will labour as stre- 
nuously to suppress, misrepresent, 
and delude on one side the question, 
as the IMinisti-y will oh the other. If 
he turn to the newspapers, they will 
act like Parliament ; perhaps if Par- 
liament be the same, they may be 
about all on one side denying tlie 
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existence of diatross, when it over- 
whelms the Avhole coni in unity, or 
ascribing it to (*rroiicoua causes, and 
fiercely warring against remedy. 
How tlien can tlie King gain the 
nccossary inforniationy lie ought to 
converse fVe(|uently and much with 
able, iiirc'lligeiit, impartial men, who 
can speak from tlieir own knowledge. 
They A^'iIl supjily him with accurate 
fact", and communicate to him tlie 
feelings of society; they will make 
him licipiainted with that legitimate 
pnhlicopinionwhichisnot to be found 
in the press, and whicli lie must 
know and follow, to do right. Tiiey 
will teach him to jiai'tieipate in the 
spirit and sentiments of his people, 
and to treat with due discu'imination 
the assertions of party and faction. 

Another essential is, the King ought 
to employ his influence to keep the 
great constitutional parties or the 
State in due opposition to each other. 
If tln‘y combine, Parliament and the 
press enijdoy thmnselves in conceal- 
ing facts, stifling discussi<in, suppress- 
ing ])uhlir, opinion, and iiicnh‘atiijg 
eiT<»r. Their contention draws forth 
mneh truth and arguirHuii, and en- 
ables the indejiendent to speak with 
eflect, although it is ao prolific of 
falseliood and misrepresentation; and 
pniper intelligt*Tice,on the part of the. 
King, can separate the good from the 
evil. But their union ranges all the 
falsehood and misrepresentation on 
one side, makes them infinitely more 
unscrupulous, and puts down all op- 
position to them ; it affliets the coun- 
try with moral lunacy, and not only 
deprives the King of the sources of 
knowledge, hut combines every tiling 
to niisinmrm and delude him. 

The proper division of the great 
constitutional parties is not more es- 
sential for enabling tlu^ King to judge 
righteously between men mid* priri- 
ciph's, than it is for enabliiig him to 
give tlui needful effect to his judg- 
ment. It was a c,npital error in his 
lat(i Majesty that he was always an- 
xious to combine these parties ; from 
tlic moment when he became the 
Kegent, almost to tin? time of his 
death, he was continually labouring 
to accoin | il i si i it by means of a “ broad- 
bottomed Ministry.” Divide and rule 
— is as trn(‘ touching the King and 
parties, as it is in any case whatever ; 
le must divide jiarties, or be their 
impotent subject and slave; the ty- 


ranny of their union must be ns 
grinding to him as to the commu- 
nity. The union can only be com- 
passed by tin? destruction of jiriu- 
ciple amidst public men; both sides 
must sacrifice either creed or inte- 
grity; and thus they acquire dt^spotic 
power ov(‘r both King and ])eople, 
and csca])e from moral restraint ou 
the exercise of it, at the same mo- 
ment. 

Such union cannot, in the nature of 
things, have long existence. Those 
who" miter into it are actuated by 
sordid sc^lfiKliiiess, which il (‘niinot 
gratif}' I They do not intend it to con- 
tinue, hut they resort to it as a mon? 
eftertiial means of subduing each 
other than open hostility ; eacli jiarty 
is from the Jirst determined to sepfi- 
ratc as soon as it can extract the 
strength from, and exqiel tJie other. 
But in tin* short period of its exist- 
ence, it is sure to involve the King, 
as well as the country, in aiqiallihg 
diiliiMiltii's. Piihlic nfi'airs are ma- 
naged hy party fanaticism, in utter 
contempt of fact and eiidenct*; and 
the community is soon plunged into 
misery ; in tliis slate* of things the 
King has no resource, for tln^inion 
has pledged all imblic men against 
change; if ]>arties se*parat(*, the one 
which go**s info opposition, protests 
against different measures, and mere- 
ly infiaiiies the passions of the igno- 
rant, to make the e\ils produced by 
the distress, and the King’s embar- 
rassments, as great as jiossihh*. 

It is of the very highest import- 
ant*, that the. King should always he 
able to change liis Ministers, and 
tboir policy, when ])ublic need calls 
for it — that he should be* ahh? to (*x- 
ercise his pr(?rogative, (*nectually, as 
well as iioiiiiiially, and to appoint a 
Ministry fully capable? eif managing 

f niblic affairs on opposite? priiie-iples. 
t i.s his solemn duty, Avheii tlie e;oni- 
munity endures iienhiiig but siiller- 
ing unde*r one system of ])o]icy, to 
call an opposite one? into action. 
Without this, he is n<» King, siccord- 
ing to the constitution, anel he can- 
not discharge the? obligations of one. 
To ensure il, parties ought to be di- 
vided, as we have? saiel, and theciivi- 
sion should be resolutely maintained 
by himself. \Vheneve*r Ids Ministe^rs 
aie unable? to carry eni the? govcrii- 
inent on tlieir own principles, and 
di^phiy a wi»h to adopt those of tha 
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Opposition, ho ought at once to dis- 
niisH them, ami put the Opposition 
into office. This is called for by 
iimny reasons, as well as the neces- 
sity i‘or the division of parties. 

It is a most pernicious thing for 
the Opposition to consist always of 
the same party, although it may be 
matter of necessity. It keei)s the 
party from official experience ami 
Jiahitsof business, and thereby makes 
it the most us(*lessas an Op]msition, 
and il it he called to])ower, the most 
incompetent as a Ministry. The 
])arty necessarily addresses itself to 
the low(‘r orders; it inflames their 
passions, adopts their wishes, and 
<*oijstitutr‘^- itself their leaders; mis- 
re])r(*s(‘ntJilion and arguing on the 
lalse and niiseliie\ ous side,C‘nter into 
its daily oecu])atioii. In conse(juence, 
the longer it is excluded from office, 
ihe more a isioriary and ])ernicious 
its cre(‘d lM'Coim*s; the more influ- 
ence it obtains over the body of the 
peo])le. the more it separates this 
body from the King, the Aristocracy, 
and public institutions, and the more 
atr(K*iously it tramples on truth and 
l•(^•lson, 'riie ])r(K)f of this aflorded 
by the liistory of the \Miigs, is not 


more curious than melancholy. In 
the days of Fox and Burke, tliey 
were statesmen ; they made abstract 
principle merely a tiling of practical 
use, studied the practical portion of 
finance, trade, ficc., and attended with 
due ability to every department of 
government. AVliat are tliey now ? 
They have declined into visionaries 
and fanatics. They can speak of no- 
thing save' abstrac.t principle, which 
they strain to the wildest extreme of 
falsehood and absurdity : public af- 
fairs, ill regard to detail, and ef- 
fects to the community, are below 
their notice; they leave finance to 
such people as Hume and Maberly; 
trade they cannot look at ; taxes they 
can only de(*laim against in the gross; 
and provided the Ministry adheres 
to certain general doctrines, it may 
do any thing it pleases through the 
whole range of donieslic and foreign 
policy. Is'ever did any other body 
of men exhibit such complete igno- 
rance of real business — such incom- 
prehensible lack of acquaintance 
wdth actual men and things, Mr 
Brougham,-^ at York, denounced war 
as “ unchristiarn” and professed to 
doubt whether the diffierence be- 


'I'lio (IcrJaiiiutioii which Mr lh'ou{;hutn Ims put forth in Yorkshire, 

tmich’m:: Jilnrly, I Vuiu'c, aiul hiniM-Jf, makes it our duty to remind the country, that, 
ill Mil* Just session of J*arliaiueul, lie was pcrfi'ctly speecliless on the “persecutions” 
of tin* Pro'.s, iiistltiitoil hy his worthy friend and hrotlier-Iawyer, Sir J. Scarlett. 
Odiei- Wiiiij;, did tlndr duty like lioiiest nicii ; but hu did iiotliiiig. If we be told that 
Ids ennvn Jet* as a lawyer sealed his lips us a legislator, we will reply, What right, 
then, has siieh a man to enter l*arliaraent ? Ket the. country remember, ton, what his 
l oiidui't was ill the eoiitest lielween arbitrary Ministers and popular right andftMding, 
on the (’sitholie (bieslion. What is his regular conduct in Parliament, in regard to 
siieh petitions as are not palatable to him ? Through his whole life helms eonstaiitly 
fi tiler Mipported power, or been neutral, in its inroadsoii national freedom and privi- 
li’C’fs, unless the inti'rests of his own faction have led him to do the contrary. Per- 
haps Ave oiiglit to aiiiuiudvert on the compound of bombast, egotism and fanaticism, 
mitriith and insult, which he lias inserted in the newspapers, as his address of thanks 
to the Yorkshire freeholders for electing him. Under the pretext of thanking them, 
lie advertises him sell' and his nostrums, after the fashion ot the regular advertising 
Miincks. 1 1(. is fleeted, forsooth ! because all Yorkshire agrees with him in principle, 
and sn]rpovtN him ! ! ! Passing hy the despicable invention, touching agreement of 
prineiplf at a i>re1itiiiiiary Whig meeting, which took place to discuss the propriety of 
inviting him to hecouie a candidate, his principal supporters were an editor of a pro- 
\iucia1 newspaper, and a retired country barrister; tbe Whig country gentlemen were 
opposed to liim. At llie Y'ork dinner, he could not relraiii from insulting the free- 
holders ; lit> t(dd tliein they had done for him what he would not have done for a 
\’orkslji reman iii Westmoreland. At another election wc trust Y'orksliire will vin- 
dicate its dignity and cliaructer. If the Whigs, in their present hopeful prospects, do 
not wish Mr Ilrougham to ruin them os a party, they must either put on him tb6 
iu'jdlc of discrelioii, or get rid of him. Age, instead of sobering him, seems only to 
render him more intemperate and faiiatieul. Singular, indeed, must the times be, 
when Yorksliire, the first of couuties, has sent this slave of a party to rarliauent as 
a county lueinber ! 
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tween a low price of com, and a 
hlffher one, went to the producer, 
aluioii^h he was sure it was taken 
from tiie ccHisuirier; in plain Eng- 
lish— fur his doubt amounts to this — 
lie thouglit it made no difterence to 
the producers whether they sold 
their corn, or gave it away. Uow 
such a mail, "after uttering sucli 
ivretched ravings, in contempt of all 
reason and fact, can hope to occupy 
a high place in the Cabinet, we can- 
not conjecture. Yet the W'higs 
abound in ability. Of Mr Rroughani 
we need not speak. Earl (3rrey> in 
natural talent, has no superior in 
Parliament; if lie had studied real 
life as much as party doctrines, and 
had laboured as zealously for public, 
interests as for those of party, he 
would Jiave had no superior in it in 
any respect. Sir J. Graham has 
powers equal to any thing: it is la- 
mentable to see these line powers 
humbling themselves to party errors, 
evidently against their conviction, 
^ xrainped by party bonds into coin- 
parative imbecility, compelled by 
party folly to waste themselves on 
petty trifles, and warring ag.iinst 
things English, at the nod of party 
despotism, in d(‘sj)ite. of tJieir wishes 
and their sterling English nature. 
Why does not their owner, even If 
for no other object than to retrieve 
the fallen character and fortunes of 
his party, cast from liiin his cliains, 
and appear before bis country in the 
dignity of freedom ! He only injures 
and disgraces his party by following 
it ; to serve it, lie must rise to the 
rank of leader. 

It cannot be doubted that this lias 
been produced in the Wliigs ]iTinci- 
pally by their constant exclusion from 
office ; if they had, as a separate par- 
ty, enjoyed their fair turn of it, tliey 
would have been, from experience, 
far better men of business — they 
would have been pledged to infinite- 
ly more rational, practical opinions 
— they would have been much more 
cimnected with the King, the Aristo- 
cracy, the Church, and the iiideucnd- 
eut part of the community — ana they 
would have bad far less ioflticnee 
over the passions and prejudices of 
the multitude. 

1^ long as the Opposition advo- 
cates principles which the King, the 
Cabinet, and tlie Legislature, decide 
ought not to be acted on, it ouglit to 


be excluded from powei*, no matter 
what may be the consequences ; but 
here the* giound for its exclusion 
ceases. 'Jiie triumph of their prin- 
ciples forms the best of all reasons 
for giving them the Cabinet. If the 
Ministers be the best men, and their 
principles be the true ones, still, if 
they cannot nmintaiii themsidves in 
office without apostatising to f lieirop- 

i >onents, they ought to bt* dismissed, 
t is only in Ojiposition that the men 
and tlieir princijdes can regain their 
supremacy. 

Kothing can be more erroneous 
than the idea, that if the Ministry 
apostatize tt> the O]q)osiiion from 
necessity, this will weaken the lat- 
ter, and remler its creed iiiinwiioiis ; 
it must necessarily have a contrary 
efiect. The Ministry, in going over, 
destroys its <*haracter, siijipresses its 
])rincip1es, and forces its party into 
the ranks of tlie Opposition. If its 
new principles ]>rodiice all inannor 
of e\ il, the blame is cast, not on them, 
but on its own incapacity, and it is 
without resource; instead of being 
able to limit tlu^ir a[)plication, it is 
compelled to give them a wider one 
than the Opposition itself would at- 
tempt if ill ]n>wer: the latter soon 
lowers its creed to find gfoniid of 
difference, and it drags the Ministry 
after it. For a iniinbiM* of years the 
Tories Iiave regularly lowered their 
creed to appruxiniati^ it to that of 
the Whigs; and the effect has been, 
the \Vhig8 have as n*gularly lowerecl 
theirs, to keep up the diflerenc.e, un- 
til at length we see Whiggism sunk 
to the confines of lliquiblicaiiism ; 
rompai'ed with it, the faith of Mr 
Fox yvsis high Toryism. 

No matter how distasteful an Op- 
>|)osition may be to the King and the 
mtelligciit part of the community, 
still if it be too powerful for the Mi- 
nistry, give it office, as the only ef- 
fectual means of weakening it, and 
purifying its principles. It tvill be 
placed under the potent control of 
the King; a considerable part of its 
press will forsake it; the su[)port of 
the multitude will cliange into neu- 
trality, and then into hostility; it will 
be compelled to change its language, 
to place many of its doctrines "on the 
shelf, and to promulgate different 
ones : it will, from necessity, falsify 
many of its professions by its acts ; 
its creed will be properly judged of 
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by its effects, and its membei*s by 
their conduct. In addition, much of 
the strength it loses will be trans- 
ferred to the disinissfid Ministers. 
WJiile no thing is better calculated to 
weaken an Opposition, and correct 
any exaggerated o])iiiion of its cha- 
racter, tlian office ; nothing is better 
calculatetl to sti*engtlien a feeble Mi- 
nistry, and cleanse its reputation from 
unjust reproach, than the sending it 
into Opposition. A party in oflice 
keeps losing, and in opposition keeps 
gaining, strength and character, in 
regard to ]>opular feeling. 

Jf the. King sulfer his Ministers to 
embrace the creed of the 0[)position, 
from the hop(* that it Avill enable 
tliiuii to retain office, he will find 
himself grievously mistaken. 15y so 
doing, he not only ensures their ex- 
pulsion, blit makes tbeir retnrii to of- 
liec almost imjiossible: he deprives 
them of all strength as a Ministry, 
and incapacitates them from aetiiig 
as an Op])osition; he makes tliem 
the instrunients of the Opposition for 
gaining power, and afterwards re- 
taining it. If li(^ dismiss them with 
princi])les unchanged, they at once 
stand forth ns tin* opponents of the 
new Ministry, and diude the couii- 
ti’3' against it ; they are almost iinme- 
diat(‘ly in a cornlitioii to re-enter the 
Cabimd, supported by ])opular feel- 
ing. Blit after tlic inevitable dismiss- 
al which tbeir a])ostasy produces, 
they are pb*dged to Kup])ort the Mi- 
nistiy ill essentials, ami they' arc de- 
serted by the country. The latter 
can create no new ])arty in tbeir 
place; public men are all bound to 
the same policy, and in consequence, 
no matter who the electors may 
send to Parliament, the Members 
will be unaniinoiiR. Thus the Kiitg 
can neither take Ids favourite Minis- 
tin-sagaiii into office, nor obtain others 
of tbeir principles; he is bound to 
those who are forced on bicii. 

We are guilty of no extravagance 
in assuming that a Ministry will apos- 
tatize to the Opposition, as a means 
of maintaining itself in power. In 
late years, different Ministers have 
made a regular system of doing it, 
and the system lias been insisted on 
as alike wise and necessary. How 
often has it not been rung in our ears, 
that Ministers ought to make this or 
tliat surrender, merely to keep them- 
selves in office ! How often have we 


not been assured, that they ought to 
be supported in adopting the creed 
of tlie Opposition, in order to keep 
office from the latter ! Witli regard 
to other countries as well as tliis, the 
doctrine is irumlcated, that Ministers 
ought to disregard principle and ebu- 
Hcience, and to follow the dictates of 
tbeir opponents, for the purpose of 
retaining power. The real meaniog 
of it is, that to prevent certain men 
and ])rincipb‘H from bolding office 
constitutionally, and under the ac- 
tion of ]>ropei* restraints and balan- 
ces ; they ought, in effect, to bold it 
inicoiistitutionally, and with des- 
potic power ; — that, to prevent one 
pnrty from doing injury, another 
party ought to do the same injury, 
and iiibnitely more. It is not more 
false, than it is injurious to every 
party interested. 

What has it produced to the Tory 
Ministers? It has ruined them; the 
elections just ending have proved 
that, ill respect of the community at 
large, it has stripped them of hoffi 
chararUu* and party. ^ 

What has it produced to the Tory 
party ? It has ruined it ; this p:u*ty is 
now lost amidst the Whigs. 

What has it produced to the King ? 
It has left him without choice in lueii 
and rneasurcis, and disabled him for 
discharging Ids duties. 

And what has it produced to the 
country ? A far wider apnlicatiou of 
\\’hig iloctriiies than could have ta- 
ken place if the Whigs had been in 
office. In respect of general policy, 
it has virtually destroyed Parliament 
and the Press, and placed the coun- 
try under a practical despotism ; the 
country has been deprived by it of 
all means of judging correctly of the 
.measures of government^ and of ap- 
pealing against them. . Fortunate, in- 
deed, would it have been for the 
community at large, if the Tories had 
lieen expelled from power, in favour 
of tlie \\ liigs, seven years ago, before 
their apostasy commenced] 

Whatevcjr party the King may ho 
led by choice or necessity to place in 
office, he ought to make it a rule for 
Ills Ministers to be men of ffie.best 
character, private as well as public. 
Public character is governed by pri- 
vate ; whatever a man is as a private 
individual, that be will be as a Minis- 
ter. The Minister ' who is godless, 
licentious, and ui^rinciplea in pri- 
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vate life, will dispose of Church pa- 
tronage to tin* irreligious and rapa- 
cious; piety, virtm*, and inability for 
becoming ])olitieal instruments, will 
be with him disqualiiications. He 
will dispose of civil patronage in the 
same manner ; he will exclude men 
of honour and integrity, and fill sub- 
ordinate offices Avitli proiligates. 
Such a Minister’s personal roimex- 
ions will he amidst the Aucious ; and 
his mode of conducting public affairs 
will render it necessary for his sub- 
ordinates to be regardless of prin- 
ciple. In public, as in private life, 
virtue and its rules Avill be desj)ised 
by him ; in the inaiiagomeiit of the 
affairs of the country, as in that of 
his own, he Avill sacrifice to his in- 
terest all the obligations Avhicli bind 
the pure and honourahle. 

If the leading Ministers display a 
contempt for religion and morals, ho- 
nour, public spirit, and a irtiie, their 
example must be about as prolific of 
evil as ibeir deeds. Parliament will 
imitate them, for the sake of imita- 
tion, as well as to gain tlie bribes 
they will offer it. From such Minis- 
ters must fioAV a licentious and cor- 
rupt Legislature. 

Ministers like tliesc* can ncA^rgaiii 
any important share of public esteem 
and confidence ; that part of society 
wliich dispenses the latter is shock- 
ed and disgusted by their proceed- 
ings; it is ahvays in dread of Avhat 
they may do, and therefore it even 
tolerates them AAdth reluctance. The 
fruits of their conduct, sooner or 
later, fill the laud with vice, evils, and 
discontent. A virtuous Ministry is 
loved for its virtue ; and by promo- 
ting general morals, raising the cha- 
racter of the clergy, purifying the ge- 
neral body of public functionaries,' 
and exalting the standard of honour, 
^nciple, and public spirit in Parlia- 
ment, it continually enlarges the 
sources from which alone govern- 
ments can draw confidence and af- 
fection. The case is the reverse Avith 
a vicious one. 

The character of the Ministry has 
a great c*Jfect on that of the Oppo- 
sition. Virtue in a Ministry contri- 
butes half to the defeat of an Oppf)- 
sition Avliicli is vicious ; and in the 
lattor it ensures its triumph over u 
vicious Ministry. Tlie virtuous Mi- 
nistry, when it loses place, must 


make an Opposition of the same cha- 
racter. 

It has been said, and wo trust it 
is true in the rub?, that virtue and ta- 
lent are naturally allied. This, hoAV^- 
ever, is evident to all, that tin* want 
of talent in a Ministry must compel 
it to be vicious ; Avdiile the possession 
of it must t(*mi)t it to In* the contrary, 
in addition, if a Ministry do not pos- 
sess the recpiisite share of ability, it 
must govern to scourge, and it must 
soon fall. If, therefore, tin* King 
wish his Ministry to do its duty, eoti- 
fer on his people the blessings of 
good governiiieiit, and endiin*, In* 
must use his eflorls to iiifike it coni- 
prebend the greatest portion jiossibh* 
of talent. He must not be content 
with two or three gifted leadi'i s, hut 
bis care must extend to tlie subordi- 
nates; there must be the risinir as 
well as the mature tree — the fiitiiri* 
successor, as aa'(‘11 as the i)reseiii 
possessor. 

Ck)ntemj)t of this lias bad a large* 
share in ruining that party which (‘ii- 
joys Ids present Majesty’s ])n*f(‘i- 
ence. It us«*(l its patronaiie to jiro- 
vide for imbecile connexions, or to 
buy AAwthless adherents; and it could 
spare none for ability ; it a\ as to (lou- 
risb by the corrupt jiurcljasi* cd* fa- 
mily influence or apostate* oppe>ii(*iits, 
and not by conferring boinnirable re- 
AA^ard on rising tah*nl, It thus n*- 
pelled siieb talent into the* ranks of 
its foes; and, when its h*ad(‘rs sunk 
into the grav e, its strength was bu- 
ried with them ; it found its(‘lf o]i- 
posed by nearly the whole talent and 
eloquence of the* country. Imbeci- 
lity then led it into jnoliigacy, and 
profligacy into tyranny; and its ruin 
w^as conqdelcd. Im cii in its )»re‘seiit 
state, it adheres te> tin* same syslerii ; 
not a single young man lias bc*<>ii 
brought forward in jiolitical life by 
the existing Ministry for the sake of 
his talents alone. 

The King may le'ani from tliis that 
the matter must not he h'ft to bis 
MiiiiHt(*rs; tlic.*y arc mue'h more* likely, 
from envy, jealousy, the importunity 
of supporters, and other cause's, to 
exclude? talent, than te> secure* its al- 
lifince. His interest in it is infinitely 
greate'r than llieirs; they can only 
]nq)e* to Imld oflice lor a few years, 
and they liave no inducement for 
providing proper successors. But 
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he retainfl his office for life ; and if 
his Ministers be in(‘.apable, or if, when 
he loses he cannot find others 

duly ([ualified, it involves him in grie- 
vous personal euibarrassineiits. In 
what 18 of such vast moment to him- 
self, as Avell as to tin* country, Jiis 
vigilant care must extcuid to every 
department of office ; he must jn*o- 
viue future as well as ])resetit Mi- 
nisters ; he must be the Patron, and 
turn the stream of talent into Jiis ser- 
vice, in utter disregard of forlun(‘ 
and connexions. In past history, 
most of the (UTors and misdeeds of 
gorernineiits, the trouble's and suf- 
ferings of kings, may be ascribed to 
iiegb'ct in tliis; a JMinistry cannot 
Stand long in this country Avhich does 
not possess commanding ability and 
elo(|iJence ; and it will, m the period 
of its (‘xistence, cover the King, it- 
self, and its creed, with ri'proacli and 
unpo])ularity. 

It is llie duty of the King to giv(' 
his de(d(l(*d preferenct* and sujiport 
to right ])riuci|)les in all tilings. Fa- 
shion has about as much intluence 
in principles as in dress ; and, in re- 
gard to tlipiii, it is continually chan- 
ging. The world casts ofl' one crc't'd 
bei'aiise it is old, and (h'sjiisedby tiie 
fashionables, and adopts another be- 
cause it is new, and in vogu(‘, as it 
does its garments. At one time, it 
is the fashion to be religious, and 
at another, to be the contrary; now 
Toryism is all the rage, and then it 
is thrown aside in favour of Whig- 
gism. The King must remember, 
that principles dci not change, in their 
nature and eflects, with variations of 
po|;iilar feeling respecting them; 
th(»,y are equally true or false, wlie- 
ther the nation be for or against 
them : no popular enthusiasm can 
prevent tin* adoption of those which 
are erroneous n-oin bringing every 
ill on himself and his people. 

In iH'gard to such principles asliave 
been demonstrated to be true, the 
King must adhere to them with im- 
conquerabla firmness. He must not 
foUow, but endeavour to lead, fa- 
shion : if it set against him, he must 
labour to turn it by all the means in 
his power. He must call eloquence 
to his side, both in the Ministry and 
tlie Press ; in his disposal of favours 
^iid rewards, he must be rigidly 
guided by principle. ^ If lie bend, 
court, and conciliate— if lie shun and 


discountenance those who maintain 
the right, because they are unpopu- 
lar, and bestow his favour and pub- 
lic honours, without reference to 
des('rt, on those who 8 iij)port the 
ivrong, because th(‘y have fashion 
and the multitude with them— if he 
do this, he will soon find himself for- 
saken by the good and the wise, the 
slave of faction, and possessed of no 
other jiower tJian that of injuring 
himself and his people. 

With regal'd to such jn'inciples a« 
arc matter of coiilroversy, the King 
ought to oppose their adoption to 
the utmost; laws and institutions, 
propm'ty and bread, ar(' not. fit ob- 
jects of exjierinu'iit. If he have the 
adoption of them forced on him, he 
must use e\ery means for causing 
the trial to bo a fair one. Party and 
fa(‘tion must be repressed — asser- 
tions must be disregarded — both 
Bides must be heard with equal im- 
partiality — and the decision must be 
according to the results. Every fa- 
cility ought to be given to Parlia- 
mentary (‘mpiiry and discussion. I'lie 
King ought to use every means for 
making the adoption matter of con- 
tention belwei'ii the great jiarties of 
Parliammit, in ordei* that be may 
be able to forsake the jn-iriciples, if 
they arci proied to be pernicious. 
Great speculatiie changes of law 
and system ought lU'ver to be made 
with the sanction of both parties, be- 
cause such sanction, however de- 
structive they may prove, disabh's 
the country for opposing, and the 
King for abandoning tluhn. If be 
cannot prevent them, ho lias the 
power, by cbangiiig bis Ministers, to 
raise a strong ojqiositioii to them, 
and be ought to exercise it. Ho 
must Iiave the fact ever before him, 
that however ivarnily he may favour 
a change, still, if it he an erroneous 
one, it will involve both his people 
and himself in troubles ; .and there- 
fore be ought never to venture on 
one without first providing the means 
of retracing his steps if necessary. 

Wc have spoken of some of the 
leading obligations of the King, which 
refer inore particularly to the cir- 
cumstances and opinions of the pre- 
sent time ; our words, of <*.ourse, re- 
late to the King in the abstract. Wv 
will now sajr something touching liis 
present Majesty. 

Ho is invested with duties arduous 
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in^the, e^itrenic, and widi reaponHibl- 
IjitAes to God and his country which 
net calculation at defiance. That he 
feels this — that he is too much an 
Englishman to shelter himself under 
any constitutional or other fietion^ 
is what we cannot doubt. Neither 
lavr, nor any thing besides, can to 
conscience divide the possession of 
power from responsibility for its ex- 
ercise. He is surrounded by sucdi 
didiculties, ns scarcely any king be- 
fore him had to grapple with, and 
the fearful burden is (‘ast upon Jiiiii, 
of not only selecting but creating the 
means of subduing tiiem. 

As the head of the Church, his 
Majesty will remark the hninentabie 
decline of religious ]n'iu<‘i])le. Prac- 
tical piety is not to be tolerated — the 
observance of the cominou decencies 
of religion is denounced under the 
nicknames of Evangelism and Puri- 
tanism — and tlie profanation of the 
Sabbath in all its forms is openly de- 
fended. lie will see that the Church 
is rapidly sinking lii possessions as 
well as power— that tlie clergy have, 
to a large extent, lost the conlidtmcc 
of the laity — and tliat the power of 
its enemies is increasing in all direc- 
tions. 

We feel assured that the King will 
not content himself with exhibiting, 
in the conduct of himself and liis 
Court, that reverence for religion 
displayed by his father ; but that, in 
addition, he will do ills utmost to 
prevent improper appointments in 
the Church, promote piety and dis- 
cliarge of duty amidst the clergy, aud 
extend the means of religious in- 
sti’iiction amidst his people. 

The King will perceive that, as a 
natuj'al consequence, moral and ho- 
nourable principle has declined with 
tliat of religion; and that from the 
whole has necessarily flowed a fear- 
ful decline of political principle. He 
will see that public men scolf at the 
sacred obligations of fidelity, con- 
sistency, and integrity — that the pre- 
judice, “ our country,” has nearly 
vsmished — that legitimate public spi- 
rit has scarcely any existence — that 
parties not only disregard thfe public 
weab but make the sacrifice of it me- 
ritorious— and that political creeds 
have J>een brought to bear with equal 
fierceness against all public and in- 
dividual possessions. He will ob- 
serve that old checks and balances 


are destroyed— that the beaten host 
has retired from the contest — that 
no voice can be lieard in tbe realm 
save that of combined party and fac- 
tion— and that all is portentous una- 
nimity ill favour of those principles 
whicli, under the name of improve- 
ment, have undermined every social 
institution, dissipated or diminished 
every fortune, and filled every cot- 
tage witli want and misery. 

\Vc cannot doubt that liis Majesty 
will resort to the proper remedies. 
He will banish from his court, not 
only the private, but the political, 
profligate ; his displeasure will fall as 
hea\ i)y on tlie public man who tram- 
ples on the obligations of lionour and 
integrity, ns mi the private one, wlio 
violates tlie laws of virtue. He will 
h‘ave iiotliing undone to form his 
Ministry of men, whose private and 

{ mblic li\ es are equally sjiotless ; and 
lis care will extend to (!\ery class of 
public functionaries. By tliiis gi- 
ving virtue and honour tlu? ascen- 
dency in the Court and ('abinet, he 
will give them it in the Legislature 
and the country at large ; he will re- 
store to the Crown, the Ministry, and 
Parliament, public confidence and 
aflection. 

His Majesty will exert himself to 
dissolve the iiniiatiiral combination 
of parties in Pari i anient. He will see 
that tills coinbiiiatiun depriv<;8 the 
independent and patriotic part of the 
Legislature of both voice and influ- 
ence, and that it lias the same. ofTect 
on the cuminiiiiity — that through it 
party and faction are rendered omni- 
potent, and Parliament, is placed 
above the influence of the nation, and 
prohibited from attcin]>ting to remove 
evil and relieve Buflering. To give 
success to his efforts, lie wilLbind his 
Ministers to a distinct and tangible 
creed — make incii n^sfiousible for 
principles — and confine the Cabinet 
to those whose doctrines are to be 
acted on. By this he will soon sepa- 
rate parties and creeds — bring them 
into constitutional and beneficial con- 
flict — and give the triuniph to the 
right. 

In refmrd to policy, the King will 
not be led by tbe interested Mini- 
ster, or the party fanatic. When they 
boast to him of their liberal principles 
and enlightened views, their amelio- 
rations and improvements, this will 
be his reply What have tlie things 
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which you laud so extravagantly and 
indecorously produced ? The so- 
lemn duties which rest on me com- 
pel me to call for proof as well as as- 
sertion. I am bound by iny obliga- 
tions to God and niy people to look 
at fruits — to judge of truth and error 
by effects— to take iny dehnitioiis of 
right and wrong from the result of 
experiment. 1 hold tlie sceptre, not 
to promote political fanaticism — to 
propagate party lieresies— to conceal 
ministerial incapacity — to sanctify 
fui'tiouH turpitude — or to 8a<*rifice 
the empire to abstract opiiiioris ; but 
to give prosperity, \ irlue, and ha])pi- 
iiess to my ])e(>ph‘. Ilestricted thus 
as to what my policy is to produce, 

I am restricted to that only which 
will produce it. I have sworn as a 
king, and my oath shall be sacred ; I 
am ])h‘dged as a man and an Eng- 
glishiiiHii, and my pledge shall be re- 
deeuKKl. 

” Has, then, the policy of which you 
boast removed loss and want V Has 
it employed the idle, fed the liiiii- 
gry, and clothed tin* naked V Has 
it increased religion and virtue, loy- 
ally, content, and comfort ? Has it 
eularged the possessions of the rich, 
and the enjoyments of the poor? 
Has itadded to the stability of public 
iiisUtutions, and to the power, cohe- 
sion, and security of the empire? 
Prove that it has done this, niKi it is 
mine ; — you incapaeitote me from 
einhraeiiig any other. 

“ Such proof you have not, and 
in the absence, of it I am compelled 
to resort to the evidence of my 
senses. For live years your policy 
has been in comprehensive opera- 
tion, and liad it been founded on 
trutii, its fruits would long since 
bavc made this matter of demonstra- 
tion. 1 find, however, in these fruits 
only demonstration of eiTor. Under 
this policy, loss, want, wretchedness, 
and barbarism, have increased in an 
unprecedented manner; the condi- 
tion of all ranks and callings has suf- 
fered grievous injury ; and the inju- 
ry has extended to good feelings and 
national professions of every kind. 
At this moment 1 find the mass of 
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my people struggling with insolven- 
cy and stdhering, which, in degree 
and duration, have no parallel in 
modem history ; — find uicni endu- 
ring almost every thhig which the 
worst policy and misrule could pro- 
duce. 

“ Were I a member of party or 
faction, I might disregard^ this, or 
deny its cxisteiire, or ascribe it to 
any thing rather than the ti*uc causes. 
Were 1 a private individual, I might 
content myself with lamenting it; 
but 1 am neither. TJic bonds are 
upon me — wliieli I cannot, and dare 
not,brcnk — to observe it, trace it toils 
sources, and provide the remedies. 
It is niy duty to protect property 
whenwer it niay be assailecl — to ba- 
nish liunger and nakedness wherc- 
ever they may bo found — to solace 
suffering wlicrever it may exist — and 
1 have no Alternative to obedience. 
I cannot regard your distinctions, and 
sacrifice one part of my people to 
another. 'The claims on me of the 
landowner, silk weaver, and hus- 
bandry labourer, are equal to those 
of tlie manufacturer, cotton weaver, 
and mechanic ; and partiality would 
he guilt which I cannot commit. 
M1th severe impartiality, I must re- 
store to th<» distressed interest and 
class, no matter what they may be, 
the means of prosperity — I must give 
to the starving workman, no matter 
what may be liis calling, emidoymciit, 
and adequate wages. If, in doing 
this, 1 have to oppose your dogmas, 
reverse your policy, destroy your 
reputation, and cover myself with 
all kinds of contumely, — if I have, to 
stand alone against the hostility of 
every party, 1 must still do it. 

From your ])arty opinions and 
interests, your specious names and 
delusive theories, I separate myself 
— as the King, I can have no con- 
nexion with them — I appeal from you 
to my People.” 

Such, we confidently hope, will be 
the conduct of his Majesty. If be 
act diflerently, awful will be the his- 
tory of tlie reign of William the 
Fourth. 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Revolption ! — French Revolution! 
— ])r(?ad u'jitchivord of mystery and 
fear! — Aii«'iiry of sorrow to come! 
— llecoril of an Iliad of woes !— Is it 
tiieii indeed true that another French 
Revolution has dawm»d r That its 
laurels are already mingled with 
cypress f That its martyrs are al- 
ready many ? That its victims are 
again seeking their old asylum in 
England ? Aiid is it possible that, by 
this generation, with the sad recolliM*- 
tioiis of tlie last forty years, any lle\ o- 
iution whatever — the purest, holiest, 
most righteous — can be Avelcoined 
with transports of sympathi/inir joy 
and unmitigated triumph ? — V<*s, Ave 
are told this Revolution iVJis soavii in 
peril and civil conflict : it is reaped 
in glory and peace. Tin? dangers, 
it is said, are ov(‘r and gone : the 
Revolution is at an eii(l. — L<‘t us 
enquire. 

The conRiarison is pul as betAA^een 
ISflO and 179'2-3. Yet why? .Speak- 
ing without partisans! I ip, the just 

J )oint of comparison is with 17Hf) and 
luly Id, 1700. Tliat re\olution, even 
more than this, was Avon with modt*- 
ratioii and ci\ic hands. Tliat also 
seemed freighted Avith golden hopes 
for iM-ance, and, tlirough PVauce, for 
universal Europe. All the earth 
made sign of gratulation ; one voice 
of glad fraternal ucidamatioii ascimd- 
ed from (svery land; and if some 
kings, among the more bigoted of 
their order, frowned, even from the 
first, upon the new-born aspirations 
of liberty, it is certain that they were 
not supported by the wisest or most 
timid or their subjects. Many hearts 
yet linger upon the shore, as it were, 
of tho.se great remembrances, Avhen 
men and women, of every climate, 
felt Ihidr coiniiiou nature exalted; 
and for the first time io tlie records 
of this planet, a jubilee was celebra- 
ted, in which, either by hope or by 
immediate sympathy, the Avholc fii- 
inily of man, Wluding tlie most 
outcast Piiriah, seemed entitled to 
participate. 

Tlie- spectaeJo of a mighty king 
descending halfway down the stops 
of a throne, consecrated by the su- 
perstition of a thousand years, to 
meet his people in a covenant of 


pure elementary justice, fascinated 
the gaze alike of tlie thoughtless and 
the thoughtful. Nor ev(*u in the se- 
cond stage of this gi*eat change, Avheii 
violence bi'gan to unfold itself, and 
the grand (lithyramhi(* transports of 
the first enthusiasm had ^lassed into 
a tragic strain, Avas the favour of good 
men entirely withdrawn. AIIoaa- 
ances Aven» made for the (‘xccsses of 
a zeal, noble in its origin, fnid as y(‘t 
virtuously poinliNl. ilcuice, when 

— — “ the ihviid Ihistlir, 

WithuIItho t',haiiili('r.s in itslnuTid Ioavimn, 
Im* 11 to iliogrotiiKl, l>y viol«‘iic.‘ o’rrilirow ii 
or indignation, and with >Iioitls lliat 

drown’d 

Tlio crash it inado in fulling," 

the very milde'^t of C’liristian philo- 
sophers respoiidiHl Avitli unfalt(»ring 
exultation. Violence, imh‘ed, hail 
triumphed, but over an l*llornHm^ 
and a hoary abuse. Public onler had 
been wreck(*d ; but in this instance, 

“ from tlnjAvnMdi 

A g<ddrn j»{dii(M» rosr, ov sroin’d to ri^i*, 
The np|M>intrd si*at of rqiiitaldr Ijiw, 

And mild paternal sway." 

lloAV tliose visions ])crisbed, in 
AA^Iiat mannt.w that dawn of celestial 
promise Avas overcast, and deform- 
ed by storms such as mwer bad 
descended upon civilized cominiiiii- 
lies; and bow, at last, the billoAvy 
agitations of yiopular frenzy were 
smitten by the petrific mace of mili- 
tary despotism, and rc'jmblictinism 
BAvallowed up by a power growing 
out of itself, — all this is recorthul in 
tlie blood and tears of every nation, 
and in the debts Avhich crijiple the 
leader of the Anti-Gall ican crusade. 

Neither let it be said, that the sad 
revulsions in this original rc'Aolution 
of France Avercj slow of coming, or 
that they were jirovoked liy foreign 
aggression. Th(*y avIio sjieak tlius 
forget, or dissemble the truth. Al- 
ready, on the (jlh Octobcw, 1 7H9, the 
Queen of Frnuce had been bunted 
ill her palai^e, from chamher to cham- 
ber, by the bayonets of assassins; 
and though the agony of her long 
trial Avas not consummated until 
more than two years after, yet from 
that day it may be said that the 
throne was undermined. As to fo- 
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roi| 2 ^ a^gresBion, that it did call forth 
the military stroii^th of Franco, as a 
matti'.r of fact cannot bo denied. But 
it had no share in prodiiciiij^ the ci- 
vil disunions, or the bloody excesses 
which attended them : those were 
the growth of domestic factions, and 
Avero the true oriiriiial provocations 
to the regal iiiterferencr*. Nor, sup- 
posing this to have lieen less promjit 
in coming forward, is tlier*' any room 
to think that a nation, siuldenl v made 
conscious of her own stupendous 
strength, and (‘ager as France was 
(and is) for occasions of inililary dis- 
play, Avoiild long have wanl.csl pn*- 
toxts for Avar liiion the thrones of 
hhirope. Who i)(*gan, wlnMr* both 
sides were eager to hegin, is a (|U(‘s- 
tiou imi)erlin(‘nt to the purjmse. Suf- 
lice it, that a rcAolntion of re]>ub- 
lican tendency from the beginning, 
though <lrest at first in smiles and 
festivals, speedily de\ eloped a form 
which, for 1 1 v <*-and-t wenty years, gav(‘ 
ns eans(* to mourn 

“ For wrong friumjiliaiU, battle of battle 
born, 

And s<M-row iluit to iVniilcss sorrow 
dung.” 

Forty years are gone, atid another 
revolution succeeds, somewhat less 
pacific ill its outbreak, hut otherwise 
of tin? same character, and tending 
hy possibility to the same results. 
In tliat, pcrhaj)s, our experience is a 
snare to us : too certainly the faith 
of tlie enthusiasts, Avlm now imistcr 
the press, is a snare to f/tem. But 
li't us eoiitcmplatc the case . — calmly 
is hardly allowed to us with respect 
to evemts so mighty and so uear — 
steadily, however, and in a sjurit of 
truth. 

In IRI J, tin* Bourbons were recall- 
ed to Franc(» : — hy Avhat? Was it 
the voice of the country ? Not exact- 
ly so, for the country Avas then too 
distracted to have any unity of feel- 
ing in Avhat regarded that question. 
It luirnod A.^’th shame and Avrnth to 
see its soil, its very cajiital, and mi- 
litary eagh's, at the m(*rcy of foreign- 
ers. That consideration engrossed 
it ; and it is probable, that had the 
Allied Soverm'gns, instead of address- 
ing their liberal overtun’sto Ihepm- 
sons then ujipermost in l^iris, sent 
round a circular invitation through 
France, authorizing the votes of the 
people, no detcrmiiiutc answer would 


then liave resulted. One craving Avas 
at their hearts, which, under tin; pres- 
sure of immediate circumstances, 
could not hope to be gratified. Somt* 
iiionumtary exasperation there Avas, 
ill parts of I'Vaii(*ea deep one, towards 
Napoleon, as the man wdiose intem- 
perance had provoked a ruin from 
which his utmost energy Avas found 
iinahle to di*liver theiii. Yet how 
transitory that feeling was, and how 
soon it recoiled into tin* master- yearn- 
ing of the PVcMich mind, a})|)ears from 
the iinmediati* organization of the 
Violet conspiraey. Ihirdlyin history 
is there a mure striking fact, nor in 
a purer cause one inon* noble, than 
tin; mysterious whisper, Avliich, in 
the AAinter of 1SI4, went circling 
through France, of aresloration Avhich 
Avas to blossom ichvn the Violets rc- 
tiipiefh Then, and by the exjdosion 
of national entluisiasm Avhicb follow- 
ed the return of Napoleon, whose 
viM'v brenlli sufiiced to dissipate tin? 
Bourbons, a truth Avas put on record, 
ill respc<‘t to the French cliaracter, 
Avhich fifteen years cannot have 
made olisolete; it is lids — that, how 
much socn iu* th(‘ French nation may 
value civil lilxTty, they valiu'the na- 
tional glory still mor<‘; that, conse- 
quently, a lirilliant and fortunate 
leader will ni(*(‘t with unmeasured 
indulgence even in his utter aboli- 
tion of all free instil ntioiis; and, on 
tin* other liainl, tliat tin* most conci- 
liatory and ])o]ujlar demeanour, and 
the most perihnis concessions to the 
cause of ci\il lih(*rty, will, at the ut- 
most, obtain a toh*ration (and scarce- 
ly a toleration) for a king Avho is not 
distinguished by shining persumil 
((ualities. 

But Ave are told that Frenchmeu 
are altered, and are no longer the 
frivolous Frenchmen of Louis XIV. 
and XV. IIi'artilyAve grant it— ln»arti- 
ly we avow our eonviction, and our 
thankfulness, that the noble (puilities 
Avhieh belong to the hVench charac- 
ter have been unfolded and advanta- 
geously nursed by the gi’eat events 
of tlie last half century; and it will 
be seen, further on, that Ave are ut- 
terly at Avar with the great stream of 
(Jerman writers in their arrogant es- 
limaU* of the French ns a peojde es- 
sentially below themselves. On the 
contrary, Ave hold the Germans lo 
be the meanest and most timid peo- 
ple in Europe; and the French -Ave 
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view as die only natloTs wliich, in its 
civil relations, approaches die stand- 
ard of British character. Still it is 
undeniabhs that the military passion, 
the taste for showy and uncivic glory, 
is the perilous inhrmity of the Frencli 
mind, lliiinan possessions are never 
held in absolute security; nor is it 
dt they sliould : a state militant, or 
something tending that way, is indis- 
pensable as a condition for ventila^ 
ting our minds, irritating our exer- 
tions, and preserving us from torpor. 
Antagonist forces, therefore, there 
must be; but in France dicy are in 
morbid overbalance. Nor is it likely 
that any efiectual renn^dy can be ap- 
plied to the case, until a generation 
entirely new shall lia\ c jioWssioii of 
France, disciplined by an education 
more substantially patriotic, and look- 
ing back to the still agitating remem- 
brances of Marengo, Austerlitz, or 
Fylau, as mere heraldic honours, not 
as personal concents. As it was, in 
1615 those reinembratices extinguish- 
ed all others ; and, but for oiu* ob- 
stacle, they would have rc-seated Na- 
poleon firmly on his throne. The 
explosion was jiretnature; the Allies 
had not dissolved themselves ; and, 
what was still less to iiave bemi an- 
ticipated, tlieir unity of pur|)ose was 
entire. Twelve tnoiitbs more, and 
Napoleon would have found Europe 
open to his iutrigucs; and in France, 
all events, sooner pr later, he 
would have met no organized resist- 
ance to bis entire reMimption of the 
old military domination. 

Yet, at that very point of time, 
when, for any French opposition, 
Napoleon had actually triumphed, 
France knew, that in the opposite 
HCiile, and as the alternative for her 
choice, she had civil liberty and im- 
munity from the cousci’iption. But 
these blessings, because they were 
loaded with a Bourbon, and included 
a long resignation of warlike splen- 
dours and revenge, France enthusi- 
astically renounced. This fact is one 
Avhicli cannot be gainsaid. Not only 
clid France submit, without an effort 
for throwing off his yoke, to the iron 
sceptre of a military despot, who 
would brook no whisper of the po- 
pular will ; but, when liberated from 


this scourge by enemies who dealt 
with her inoro beneficially than die 
with herself, him and Jiis system, 
without condition of any kind, she 
re-adopts freely, cheerfully, triumph- 
antly. Doubtless there is soinetlnng 
in the way of palliation : the Bour- 
bon, though nominally restored by 
the choice of Franco, was regarded 
as substantially the creature of fo- 
reign prott*ction ; and he was a con- 
tinual rc»cord of an odious occiijia- 
tion of the laud by Prussian and Aus- 
trian bayonets. Tlicre was even a 
generosity in sparing ca] lit illations 
to an unfortunate leader, at the ino- 
inentof his approaching struggle with 
enemies who lield the language of ex- 
tenniiintion. Soiiujchistru(‘,tliatcotn- 
])assion, and a sentiment of wounded 
national honour, did avail Napoleon 
to an extent inconceivable in oilier 
countries. His situatioii was held a 
jirivileged one ; and his inisfortiines 
coiiunanded, for the most part, a for- 
bearance wlVicli possibly was des- 
tined to cease in the event of bis vic- 
torious return to Paris. But tlie ca- 
pital rights of nations cannot safely 
be waived or tniiisf(*rred from sea- 
sons of critical advantage to such as 
are (in the strict sense of that word) 
precariwis — fliat is, existing by en- 
treaty, on whatsoever motive of de- 
licate. reserve, generosity, or retalia- 
tion ii])on enemies.* Aud thofie who, 
for reasons so passionate or perso- 
nal, betray a trust of this nature, must 
go throiigli a discipline of trial and 
afflicting coiisciiiumces visibly traced 
to their own enormous failure, be- 
fore they can liave a title to the con- 
fidence of a steadier nation. 

Bonaparte was ruiued, and the 
Bourbons were a second time re- 
stored. The charter, however, was 
not withdrawn, lii all respects that 
boon had Iiimui ill advised. It gave 
too much and too little, (kniiiiig 
exclusively from the crown, it was 
contemplated by the king, and by 
every administratiiTn tvhum it wms 
possible that the king would ap- 
prove, as a capable and ready sub- 
ject for revision, dispensation, and 
modifications in every degree. Ab- 
solute bounty, it was thought, might 
resume witliout wrong what had 


• Even for bis own sake, Nafioleon must have replaced the Bourbon charter, with 
sums imperfect concessions of the same tendency. 
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been received uritbout gratitude, and 
was held with a general disposition 
to abuse it. In any case tlie royal 
munificence would remain good for 
so much as it should leave. Were 
but a trifle reserved of* the original 
concessions, lucro ponaUa\ that was 
so much to be tiiaukfiil for — so much 
more than justice exacted. On those 
principles arose the censorship. Yet, 
as, ill its origin and tenure, tlie char- 
ter was too much of an act of grace, 
and not (as it should have been) a 
petition of right moving upwards 
from the people — on the other hand, 
ill its substance, it was of a popular 
cast, beyond all necessity and pru- 
deiic.e. There are countries with 
the very lowest capacities for liberty, 
to which the charter would iiavo 
been a less perilous gift than it was 
to Franci*, simply because it Avoiild 
have been disarmed by the exist- 
ing institutions, by aristocratic usa- 
ges, by a s^iirit of manners favour- 
abb* to tbeir assertion, by the ab- 
sence of an overniling caiutal city, 
and, above all, by the arrangements 
of 1and(*d property. In France, had 
there been no otln»r democratic ten- 
dency, that single jiart of the law 
wbicb regulated the succession to 
estates wtmbl have given to tlie clmr- 
t4*r an operation of irresistible weight. 
Pro}ierty coiitirnially subdivided, no- 
where ai'Ciimiilated in aliidiiig mass- 
es, made the existence of an aristo- 
cracy im[)ossihle. Add to this the 
turbulent— almost the incendiary 
press — tlie tone of sentiment pre- 
vailing tbroiigb the cliief seminaries 
of educ,atioii, the impotence of the 
])riesthood, the concentration la one 
vast metropolis, and the free com- 
muiiicatiofi of general disaflectioii to 
the government, combined with great 
inteiligmice and republican courage; 
add fiiially, the democratic composi- 
tion of tht? representative body, and 
it will be seen that, amongst all the 
agencies available for a political in- 
fluence, not one, except the distribu- 
tion of the revenue, fell into the ser- 
vice of the crown. Titles of honour, 
and other distinctions of that quali- 
ty, ceased to have their ancient force; 
without an organized aristocracy, 
that branch of the royal functions 
was defeated; the individual was won, 
but be brought over no body of de- 
pendents. Thus it happened, that of 
all the prejudices, customs, usages. 
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Institutions of the French nation, 
not one was found to hang a svffla^ 
men or retarding action upon tlie na- 
tural operation of the charter, but 
united ill giving to this democratic 
constitution an accelerated move- 
ment. 

With these difficulties the various 
administrations of Louis XVllI. and 
(/harlcs X. contendeil upon various 
lines of policy, with various ability; 
and, for the' moment, witli some va- 
riety of success; iiUiinately there Was 
none, and could he none. All things 
were rapidly hastening to a crisis, "at 
which tills king’s goveriinieiit could 
no longer be conducted by any mi- 
nistry whom the king would have 
chosen. A representative govern- 
ment, too improvideritly created by 
the charter, had thrown into the 
hands of the people a power, which, 
at length, was niaturea. They were 
determined to use it ; and it was not 
w'ithiii the possibilities tl^at govern- 
ment sliould prevent them. With- 
out the sanction of majorities in the 
Cliamber of Deputies, public busi- 
ness could not move ; and majorities, 
by any means at the disposal of go- 
vernment, were absohitcdy unattain- 
able. Ill this wretched dilemma, and 
liefore attempting a voup^V etat^ the 
PVeiich ministry turned their thoughts 

Hconp~ftc^theatre, Military success 
was the one single bait wJjich, in 
France, could be oifered to the pub- 
lic mind. This propitiation was re- 
solved on, and thence came the 
Algerine expedition. Memorable 
enough it is, that a measure which 
the wrongs and indignities of (’hris- 
tendom had invoked for centuries in 
vain, was at length adopted in good 
earnest as a ministerial intrigue. 
The expedition prosjiered; the re^ 
sisttmee had been well calculated, 
the plans well laid ; and it seemed 
that the ministers were bettor able 
to compute the terms of foreign than 
domestic warfare. As a military 
success, it could not have been more 
complete. But whether it were in 
part that the scale of the aiTair w'aa 
too narrow— simply the abatement 
of a nuisance wluch it was a disho- 
nour to have tolerated, mber than 
any glory to have destroved,— or 
whether it were entirely and merely 
that the motive of the expedition be- 
came too palpably opra to every 
eye, and, faUing out at this particular 
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season^ betrayed loo mucli of the ul- 
terior policy uj)ou which Ihe cabinet 
reckoned, — certain it is Unit the ef- 
fect on th(i j)nhli<* iiiiiid was incon- 
biderable and exanescent Attempts 
were made to siibtaiu the interest 
by cxai»’‘rerjited accounts of the Al- 
^erine treasures ; and the several 
jmrtions they arrived, were os- 
tentatiously sounded on .the public 
ear. But tlie days were gone by 
wlu*ii sucli paiitoniiinic artifices could 
l>ribe the hVencli people. Tlic» great 
domestic measure, which the foreign 
one had been meant to mask, was in 
j)rogress ; and not one ey(‘ of any in- 
telligoiico AA'as drawn off from it for 
a moment. The refractory Clnimbei* 
liad bemi dissol\(‘d, llie elections 
])roceed('d, the. result was jmst all 
dou]>ting, and the ]n>pular parly — 
that is the nation — were unable to 
dissemble llieir triumpli. 

Is'ow came tlie final crisis. Upon 
any possible issue of that crisis are- 
volution w*aH at band. It was inevi- 
table, ^Vheu the (Inimbers opened, 
the mere necessities of public, busi- 
m*ss would liave comp(*lle(ltbe King 
to dismiss his ministi'rs. But no 
<*hange of tin* indiv idiials would Jnive 
brought any remedy to the e\ il. One 
set <»f men w<Mdd have been put for- 
ward after another, all alike iiicapa- 
blo of coininanding the votes of tins 
Deputies. l Aptally useless would it 
have hecii to dissolve the House: the 
same, or a w(»rse, wofild eontinually 
Jiave been returned. No dilemma 
ever was more ]K*rfect. (3ould the 
improvidence, of the eharter, vvdiicli 
ill sixt(.*eii years laid brought alioiit 
such a dead stop to the course of 
public affairs, be more strikingly il- 
lustrated ? Without any change wlnit- 
soev er, (‘xceyit one, \ i/. in that arti<*le. 
of llie (liai-ter whicli determined the 
composition of tin! j^lectoral (>)lleges, 
llie oppression which now weighed 
upon the, I'Cench ( ’abinet mightiiave 
been p^tided. Such change w'as very 
j«)ssi|)1e a few years earlier: now, 
n lien the whole nation had become 
aware in what particular article it 
was that the secret of their strength 
lay, when tin* jewel in the popular 
oorouet was d<*tected, and cvmy eyc5 
4irect<*d'upou it, the time for that 
Ritera\)t was past. 

Let IIS not do injustice to any party. 
A revolution, we reyieat, was inevi- 
Uible* Fer wliut was the alternative 
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which a month or two would hav^e 
offered to tin*. King’s choice ? Either 
to renounce thegovernmentofFraiice, 
solemnly to withdraw himself from 
a collision with democratic forces, in 
which the King’s conscience miglit 
make it im])ossil)le for him to parti- 
cipate — or to accept a ministry from 
the popular jiarty much more repub- 
lican than that of Duinourier and his 
colleagues, which was forced upon 
Louis XVI. ? The truth at length had 
become evident. The Charter was 
self- dost ructory. Pre-snp])Osing a 
king as tlie giv'er, liy his own gifts it 
confounded him. Recognising the 
monarchy as the centre of the Ereiich 
institutions, it tended, hy the iievv^ 
rights vvliich it conferred, to create 
a rejnihlic. It was a misgrowth of 
organs upon om* body litted to the 
necessities of aiiotlier. Sixteen years’ 
develoiiemeiit liad lironglit to matu- 
rity these fatal errors in tin* Charter, 
and li‘ft no shadow of doubt that an 
explosion was now at band ; and the 
sole question wliicli remained, was 
from vvliicli side the*, sjiark would fall. 

A deciiled sti*]) vv^as neeessary, for 
no ministry I’ould have advised the 
King to yii*ld liimself a passive tool 
to the convulsions vvbicli vvu*re at 
band. As a King, capable of giving 
charters, be was now on the]>ointof 
falling: the name of King be might 
retain, lint not the eharactRr with 
which the constitution had clothed 
him. In what attitude should he 
meet his fate ? Resisting, evading by 
retirement, or acquiescing? Fatal 
for himself, and for the credit of his 
good intentions with posterity, was 
the decision of Ids ministers. In an 
evil hour they resolved upon boldly 
facing the storm, and extinguishing, 
hy unlawful ineaii.s, the* danger which 
menaced th(*mselvt*s in a foi’in, alas ! 
not contradictory to tlie constitution. 
Accordingly, on the ‘2/itli of July, 
they issued the fatal ordinances wJiich 
“ at one f(»Il swoop” aniiiliilated the 
liberty of tlie jiress, the existing 
House of Refiresentatives, and tlie 
elective fraiicliise of their constitu- 
ents. Perhaps in calmer times, when 
history sliall look hack upon this ap- 
palling iiioniiment of liuman rash- 
ness, she will have reason to pro- 
nounce it tlie very boldest measure 
in ]iolitics which she has to shew up- 
on her rolls. Upon what did the 
Freuch Cabinet rely ? Upon three 
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props— tlie array, the fancied merite 
of tlieir Algerine exploits, nud the 
panic superstition wliitdi stiU haunt- 
ed the dread name of the French i?c- 
volulion. These were the guarantees 
wliieh they oflered to the King for 
the security of their acts. It is clear, 
from tin* time chosen, that they innst 
liave built in some degree upon the 
iin}»ression from the albiir of Algiers, 
(it is even alluded to in the ministe- 
rial ])reface to the ordinances,) and 
wert* tlierefore nnwiirmg that it 
sliould eA a|)oratP ; else it would have 
Ikmmi more pnnbMit to allow the 
CJiaml)(*rs to jjieet, and to have avail- 
ed themselves of some violence on 
ihcir parls, such as would not have 
Jailed to oJfer, und4;r slndtcT of which 
they might lja\<* here produced the 
or<Iinniu*(*s with more indulgence 
from tli(» bM'Hiig of Euro])e. They 
miscalcidated in e\ ery thing ; even 
the trooj>s were unpr(‘pared, and in 
sonic instances wanted ammunition. 
As to the presfif/e of the word “ re- 
volution, ” that is now for 4»ver dis- 
armed : and it is strangi*, at any rate, 
that they should not ha\ e considenjd 
how inexitahly the young and the 
j)oor (tin* two classes whi<’h were 
chielly concerned in the three days’ 
Avork) would disown that restraint. 
'J’lie levity and tlu^ unrenective j)olicy 
of tin* Frein'h ministiTs are not the 
h*asl wonderful features in this stu- 
]>eiidou8 event, 

]bit errors of policy ai fi lost in the 
guilt of bad faith. At this point wc 
would Avish tosp(‘ak frankly. Wlmt- 
<*A'er were the dilliculties of the 
liiiig’s situation — Avhatever were the 
errors oJ the ])oi)uhir yiarty and the 
Parisian pnvss, Ave Avould be under- 
stood to sympathize heartily with 
the yieople in tln»ir sublime triumph 
oA’4*r meditated fraud and perfidy. 
All is lost, if the rulers of kingdoms 
are to be tolerated in examples of 
the vilest treachery. There is an end 
of confidence amongst men — honour, 
promises, and religions sanctions be- 
come a jest and a mockery, if solemn 
oaths can lie dispensed with for a 
yn etext of exp(‘diem e. Less than a 
worn/ purpose wonld not ha\'e justi- 
fied the French King in entering up- 
on any hazardous enterprise : and 
liow could that be sei AM'd by Tiieans 
so immoral as perjury ? One sole 
rc*source ri'inained to tlie unfortu- 
nate Prince; if he declined (perhaps 


it was his duty to decline) making 
Idraself a party to the revolntioimry 
schemes which were on the point of 
sht'iking his throne, and, in the mild- 
est event, of changing the relations in 
which he stood to his people. See- 
ing that a degradation Avas at hand, 
lie might with dignity have anticipa- 
ted his fate— desc, ending voluntarily 
from the throne, and solemnly load- 
ing the French yioople with the re- 
proach of ingratitude and blind ani- 
mosity to tlie elder liousi* of Boui'- 
bon, from which house they had re- 
ceived the v<Ty privileges Avliich they 
jioAA’' appli(*d to its ruin, — (’Jiarles 
wonld have aa^ou the respectful sym- 
pathy of all moderate men through 
Europe. As it is, commiseration tor 
fallen gr(*atjj(*ss, and aw(i-slruck con- 
templation of the mighty ruins of 
tinn*, are the yirevailiiig s(*ntiments 
of iJie thoughtful ; but personal re- 
sjiect for tin* King lias received a 
melaiicboly sliock. The deceptions 
of bis ministers may be answerable 
for bis delusion as r<‘gards tlie policy 
of tlie orders in council ; but no mi- 
nisters could dupe Ins conscience on 
the obligation ot bis oaths. Hence 
A\M» f(»ar that liis latter days Avill be 
doubly clouded. He AA^nild at any 
ivate have been a monument of the 
Avratb of I^rovidence, which is now 
heavy u])on his Jiousc*, as Jieretofore 
upon tin* liousi* of Stuart. Hut ho 
might liaA'e. been a victim altogether 
Avitliout blot or reproacli : as it is, lie 
will lx* admonislnxl by the insults of 
tlie unfeeling, that be has co-operated 
to bis own calamities, and has fur- 
iiisht»d that justification to his ene- 
mies, which perlinjiN th<*y did not 
venture to hope for, and would Jiave 
bought at any price*. 

’jTie die was iioAvcast : the recoil of 
democracy Avas like* an eftbrt of 'J'i- 
tans, or of EarlJi in Jit»r he*re)ic age». 
In sixty lioiirs the city of Faris had 
completed lier work : 

“ All poxve r w-^as given her in the elroaelfiiL 
trance ; 

I'hosc* iie*w-ben*n laws she wither’el like* a 
llauie.'’ 

In aAveek from the publication of the 
orde'i s in coiim'il, the reigning bouse 
bad abdicated. Doubtless, Charles X. 
AA'as quickened by the rcnieinbraiice 
of his unhappy hrotlier Louis XVL 
sinking I'roin weakness to weakness, 
from couce»siou to conoeasioii; until 
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he had nothing more to concede but 
his own 1icad» and the heads of his 
dearest friends. Tlie old proverb, 
“ Short is tlie interval between the 
prisons of princ,C8 and their graves,** 
probably stimulated his deterirttua- 
tion. But we have no reason to 
tliiiik that lie would have shrunk 
from the trial, had lie not been satis- 
fied that it was hopeless. That chap- 
ter in the story is Uierefore closed : 
diaries X. will perhaps soon litde 
bis “ discrowned liead*^ and his af- 


iiietions in the sanctuary of the gi'ave: 
ills son is too deficient in ]>erso]ml 
merits to liave any chance of profit- 
ing by futiirn revolutions in France ; 
and, if they were the only persons* 
concerned, we might join in the ge- 
neral cry of our English newspapers 
— that the great drama is wouiunip.” 

The drama iround vp ! Is it then 
indeed so ? Have the great iEolinn 
caves been again opened to the le- 
vanters of nn olutioii, and shall we — 
tile men of 1830, wlio look back for 


* W« have continual roaMon to observe, that inntterd of funiilini* iiotoriiMy toppo|i)c 
of education, who were contemporary with the events which ^ave an intiTe^t to the 
facta, are imperfercly known to vant iiiiinber.s, utherwise well infbriiird, who have 
come forward in life at a iatcr period. On thin account, wc sliull state the divisions 
of the House of Bourbon, with the certainty that wo shall bo ui\in^ seasonable iii- 
fovinatiiin to many of our jMiilij'or readers. Of the B<»urboii House tliere are fc»nr 
families. I. The family of (.'harles X. Faw jHiOple can be ii'iiorant that his ehbvst 
son, the Due dMiij^iuileine, married hU cousin, the IViiicess Koyal of France, 4»iily 
daughter of Louis XV f. and the beautiful Marie Antoinette. On the accession of 
Charles to the crown, his son and daughter-iii-luw became Danpbin and Daupbiness. 
They are childless. The Due de Berri, ytiunger son of Charles X., was assassinated 
before his father asc^mded the throne: he left t«vo ehildren, of whom the elde.st is a 
hoy, about ten years of age, said to be au interesting, graceful, and well-educated 
prince. To his miigle person, as respects the succession to the rr«>wn, the entire hoi»cs 
of this elder family were at length reduced. S<iCondly comers the Orleans family. 
The present heiui of that family, now King of the French, was Due th ('hurtres at 
the French Hovolutlon of 17S0. Naturally following the. impulse of his father. wh(» 
himself signed by the name at' he escaped the first dangers of the republican 

era, but was afterward.> compelled to emigniie. He lived for a time with Madame 
Geiilis, in Switzerland, (by whom his education liad been CiuuliKded,) us a protector 
to her and his 3 ^nufig Ni.ster, ]\Iadcinoi.selle d'Oiieaiis; and most laudably rose at four 
o’clock <ni winter mornings, for the purpose of earning bread for liiiiiself aiid the two 
ladies by teaching mathematic.s. In the Memoirs of Madame de (iciilis will he fiuind 
an interesting accMiuiit of the early suiferiiigs encountered, with so much fortitude and 
dignity, by the princely brother and sister. On the death of his father on the scaf- 
fold, in 179.3. he became Due d’Orleatis. In 1809, he married the daughter of that 
King of Naples who has P4!cently died. By this lady, an exemplary princess, whose 
character is entirely of a domestic cast, he has eight children — five son.s, of whom the 
eldest is about twent}*’, and the youngest about six ; and three daughters, of wliom 
the eldest is eighteen — all well educated and promising young pco]de. The whole 
family are agreeable in manners and personal a]»pearaiice, some of tbem strikingly so. 
Ibirdly comes the alllicted, and now expiring house of ComlL About twenty years 
ago, this family consisted of three generations, — the Prince dc Conde, his son the Due 
de Bourbon, and lastly the Due d'iOnghuien, s<iii and grandson to the two former. 
The murder of d’Knghuieri, one of the worst acts of Napoleon, left that family in 
hojieless prostration, the Due de Bourbon being at that time nearly sixty years old. 
Some years after, the Prince de Conde died : but the childless Boui-Ikhi, from a noble 
sentiment of reverence for the consecnited title of Cimdvt refused to assume it. He 
still lives under his original title. Fourthly, and lastly, (piitliitg out of the question 
those Bourbons who have long been seated ui»oii thrones,) comes the family of (^>uti. 
This statement is familiar as the standing and claims of our own royal family, to those 
who take an liabitiial interest in politics: but we repent, that it will be new to scores 
of thoiisaDds, whose attention to such matters has been first awakened liy the late 
events. By the way, every body who can feel indulgently for amiable vanity and 
egotism, will regret that the garrulous old Comptesse de Genlis was not spared, ns 
well as La Fayette ; his exultation is purely in the triumph of principles, hers would 
have been personal. The old lady might have been depended upon for a round score 
of volumes upon the elevation of her pupil to a throne, 
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forty years — presume to measure crown, makes him a pledge of com- 
their strength, or to calculate their promise with the extreme principles 
course? Not so: experience is not in both directions. To the foreign 
thus unlearned. Signs and portents potentates, jealous on the article of 
even already arise upon us, before legitimate succession, the Duke pro- 
the new kingdom is a fortnight old. sents a qualified title in blood. On 
Already the ancient mobs have be- the other hand, to the purists in re* 

f un to intimidate the course of de- publieanism, that is not the title upon 
ate ; and La Fayette, that father of which he stands, but his popular elec- 
revolutions and patriarch of sedition, tion. 

will not always be at hand, to stretch To meet an enuirgency, such expe- 
his Neptunian rod over tlie rising diOnts may answer. But it is the 
billows. Even La Fayette could not nature of equivocal and ambidex- 
(KU]>posiiig that he icould) have in- ter expedients, that they apply both 
tercepted the organization of a strong ways. At ])resent, when all parties 
rqiublican faction, liad the election seek a pretext to avoid open rup- 
of a king been delayed for ten days tiires, the wound is tented. But 
more. For a moment tlie agitations what will happen, when all parties 
of irresolute repiiblicanisni have been are prepared, and eager for the as- 
quelled and arrested, by the certain- sertion of consequehet^s ? The Or- 
ty, that a resolution once taken, un- Ic^aiis title will then be canvassed 
dt?r avowed i-ountenance from the anew. Ilypercritics on both sides 
prevailing leaders of the state, will will insist on flaws which at present 
and must be maintained. At pro- they dissemble. For the college of 
sent,tIierefore,Avbeii an open avowal princes, his title in blood may be 
of repuhlicauism is exposed to the found bad. For the democratic club- 
penalties of treason, the imleiit young bists, his title by election may be 
patriots in that scliool champ their good,but others may be better. What 
unexpected curl), witli as much pa- inie election has established, a se- 
tience as belongs to their sect and coiid may defeat. Indeed, the first 
nation. Perb«n])8 also the j)ersoiial election will be found self-defeated 
respectability of the Orleans family, at any convenient season ; for upon 
for talents, accoriiplisiimciits, and ci- what right, ])re(*edent, or coristruc- 
vic- qualities, especially since this tion of jurists, did tlie Representa- 
family woiihl probably by any party live House undertake to bestow a 
have been placed at tlie head of at- king upon Friince ? The House of 
fairs under some title or other, may Peers has .vmcc, it is true, communi- 
takf? off the edge of the discontents for cated tiieir approbatiou. But this 
a time. Had a republic been inime- act of countersigning was for the 
diately established, and bad La Fay- satisfaction of their "ov\m n^ounded 
ette been complimented Avith tlie pride, perhaps tb(‘ir security, rather 
titular distinction of I'irst President, than to mf»et any public acknowled- 
he must speedily have resigned a sta- ged necessity: the instrument was 
tion that would be no siiu*cure : and perfect witliout their concurrence — 
who stands forward at tins moment the ])atent of creation had passed, 
prominently enough in public estima- and the king Avns proclaimed. Again, 
tion to contest the ])retensioiJs of the by wliat privilege, which their con- 
Duke of Orleans ? Even rej)ul>li- stitiieiits could bestoAV, did that same 
cans, therefore, satisfied that, under House annul * the powers of nearly 
another name, they must have ac- one hundred peers? The late king’s 
cepted the Duke, will ac(|uiesce for authority had been vitiated by the 
a season ; whilst all ])artieB, except overthrow of the charter : that oc- 
those who are careless of couse- curred on, and not before, the 26th 
queiiccs, will rejoice that, by such of July. All his acts were valid up 
an arrangement, the best course was to that day. The niucty-tbree dis- 
takeu for coiicil iating f oreigii powers, fraiicb ised peers, though yielding par- 
The Duke of Orleans, besnles all his tially (for some have protested^ to 
other advantages, has this, that his the current of enthusiasm, grew upon 
position and prev ious relation to the as constitutional an origin as those 


* The Chamber ** proposed,” the new King decided. But the measure arose widi 
the HepreMentatIveB, niul virtually Avas forced upon the King. 
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who BO lightly sported with their 
rights. It cannot fail to strike every 
body in France, that if these parti- 
cular creations of Chai’les X. were 
invalid, all w(»re so. This hint will 
be improved hereafter. Again, if 
those 1 ) 001-8 are found null, what be- 
comes of the numerous legislative 
acts carried by majorities ? In 
this one passionate annulni^t many 
retrospective consequiuices are in- 
volved, which a Council of the Sec- 
tions may afterwards more hardily 
follow out. Here we have again the 
old revolutionary taint, and the old 
inconsequence, denounceil in 17f)0, 
by the greatest man of that age. 
“ They have little regard,” sai<l Ed- 
mund Burke, speaking of those who 
proclaimed all thrones vacant which 
were not electi\e, — “th<*y have little 
regard to the obvious conseipiences 
of their doctrine, though they may 
see that it bears positive authority 
in very few positive institutions of 
this country. When such an unwar- 
rantable maxim is once established, 
no one act of the princes who pre- 
ceded this era of fictitious elections 
can be valid. Do these theorists 
mean to invalidate, annul, or to call 
into question, togetli<*r with the titles 
of the whole line of our kings, that 
great body of our statute law whicJi 
passed under those whom they treat 
as usurpers ? — to annul laws of ines- 
timable value to our liberties — of as 
great value, at least, as any wliich 
have passed at or since the period 
of the revolution ? If kings who did 
not owe their crowns to the choh-e 
of their people, had no title to make 
laws, wdiat will become of the sta- 
tute de tallagio non concedendo of 
the petition of right? of the act of 
habeas corpus ?'* TJiese questions 
are as pertinent now as then. The 
same questions will be applied iu 
France, as occaHioiis ripen, in a far 
difierent spirit — not for the rescind- 
ing of the late acts, but for the fear- 
ful enlargement of their operation. 

Other changes have been made witli 
equal precipitation, but all tending to 
impress a republican character upon 
the constitution, upon the Legisla- 
tive Body, and the functions of the 
people. The qualifications both of 
the electors and the candidates are 
altered : both tlie great councils of 


tlie nation, and the preliminary co- 
mitia of the hustings, (which, by the 
way, are now to be renewed every 
five years,) are to be thrown open to 
the violence of youth. Perhaps the 
new law, iu respect to the de})uties, 
might, for itself, have been a prudent 
one ; but the violence of the change, 
(sinking from forty to thirty yeai^s,) 
the suddenness, and the season, all 
mark the force of the revolutionary 
feeling. A change still more' exten- 
sive in the pecuniary quiilification, 
which is only not carried at the same 
moment, in coiisetpience of a strug- 
gle uhoiit the exact point of the de- 
pression, will, at the next election, 
probably multiply the electors in a 
fourfold proportion. TJiis concur- 
rent change will give effect to the 
other cliaiige in tiu* age of the elec- 
tors. For the c.risting qualification 
in property wonhl not, in any un- 
du4‘ extent, have been found in 
young men of twenty-five. C\)ns<*- 
qnent upon thes(» changes Avill be 
an extension of the ('hainber itself. 
And thus a largi^ infusion into the 
Legislative Body of needy and rejnib- 
lican men will soon op(m such com- 
munication with the cliibhisls and 
lower democracy of France, as for- 
merly in the States General ])aved 
tlie way to anarchy. 

AVithout the House and within, 
the same signs arc? abroad. Banners 
are already displayed, and these not 
the transitory ensigns of ))opiilar tri- 
uin]ih, but the official banners of the 
commune* of Paris, beai'iug the old 
watchword — “ Liberty and Efpiali- 
ty /” The title* of Exwllencyy as ap- 
plied to tlie iniiiisterB of state, has 
been proscribed by a ])ublic*. order. 
Uiuler an instinct of prudence, the 
new king set tlie exaiiqile of aban- 
doning the external honours of his 
stiitioii ; and receives the a])plauses 
of his country for ahjiiriug those 
safe*guards of rank, Avliich, merely 
upon a principle* of good taste*, if 
any thing so important could be pla- 
ced on so inadequate a footing, assu- 
redly upon every argument of good 
sense, ought to encompass those, 
under whatever name— of king, or 
consul, or president — who re.pr<!sent 
the majesty of the nation. It is na- 
tural tliat a roi citoyen should we*ar 
such a spirit of niunners, which in 


* Burke's lieflections on the Revolution, (Works, vol. v. p. 111.^ 
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him, perhaps, is not more a conces- 
sion to the temper of modern France 
than to the plain and unpretending 
character^ of his own mind. But 
these manru'Ts, as they argue and 
proclaim, will inevitably help for- 
ward, the tendencies of tlu* times. 

These tendencies run headlong in- 
to repnblicauisin. For a time, the 
character of the king will fall in 
with that current. " But a period 
will come, wdieii he will ancf must 
ojipose them. For if he. is a plain 
man, he is also a sincere man, and 
of upright iiiteiilioiis. Had tlu*re 
been any r<'al grievances under the 
two last Bourbons, (setling aside 
the censorship f(jr the lew last years, 
which, if we will d(*al lioneslly, was 
])ro\oked l)y the in teniju* ranee and 
e\cess<'s of the ]n-<‘ss,) we might 
seek another origin for the diNattec- 
tioii of the nation. As it is, w<" know 
and IniiKMit that its tnu*. origin was 
the spirit of change and aspiring de- 
mocracy in the middle, and lower 
classes, a d(*termina( ion wid<‘ly spread 
to o 1 >taiii a stage for anti-social and 
disorg'aniziiig ])riiiciples, either l»y 
war or by ciNil confusions, wbicb 
will find an organ and an o])ening in 
the late n*volulioij, but assuredly no 
(inal satisfaction. T<i this spirit, ])ro- 
moted by tli(» infusion of young blood 
into the national deliberations, every 
thing will be thought (as it truly may 
be tliouglit) to liav(* been done upon 
too narrow a biisis. Occasions will 
be sought or creatiul for external 
(juamd ; and the iirnpiiet spirit of 
<iiscoiiteiit with existing institutions 
will be called up in (»\ery land where 
civilization ciiouirb exists to allow a 
birth and an evolution to such sym- 
])athies. L<'t us not deceive our- 
selves; th<' French an», in many of 
the elements of tlait charactiM', a no- 
ble pe<)])le, — hrave, martial, high-sjn- 
rited, geiu'rous, and daily liecomiug 
more intelligent; hut they are not 
eminently a Vise j)eoj)le ; and, in de- 
haiici? of tin* obstinate insults heaped 
upon their own ccmiitry by a parti- 
cular set of journals among us, they 
are a moral people, in a d«*gree 
which will enable them to witbsUuul 
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the temptations likely to unfold them- 
selves. Meantime it is notorious, that 
a class of English writers, the most 
unprincipled as individuals, some 
of them emphatically proscribed as 
" scatujis” among respectable people, 
and judging, perhaps, by the (diarac- 
ter of their own associates, have foi' 
several years been attacking the Bri- 
tish nation, witli all the virulence and 
sarcasm in tlndr power, on its preten- 
sions to a higher tone of morality. 
Sheer s])ite and low-bred insolence 
are tliemov iiig forces in these attacks. 
On the otluM* Iiand, sounder theorists, 
for instaiic(‘ the late Mr ('henevix, 
condiK'ted the attack upon the French, 
jHMliaps, with too mucli asjievity and 
k(‘enness. For our own parts, we 
grant that the Fnmch are improving, 
and have made astonishing sU*ps in 
advance since 178J). Orowingimn'e 
conipreliensive and liberal in their 
literary sensibilities, they have grown 
more, thoughtful; an age of great 
struggles and great events has had 
the same exalting tendency ; and 
growing more thouglitful, with more 
extended sensibilities, it n'as a ne- 
cessity that they should become more 
of a moral jieople. As proofs of the 
great enhirg(*iijerit in tlu* French in- 
teih'ctual tiistes, we need 011 I 3 ' refer 
to the striking revolution on the Pa- 
risian stage ill fill that relates to Eng- 
lish acting and the English drama; 
till*, prevalence for some yeai'S back, 
ami tlic general toleration, of foreign 
])oetry ai)pealing to the higher ^)as- 
sions; the encouragement of Eng- 
lisli and Cjennan literature, and even 
of Grecian and German philosopliy, 
ill its most mystical parts. For illus- 
tration of ali this, the reader may 
consult the French a journal 

coiiduc'ted by the friends and pupils 
of Professor Cousin. Still, with all 
these evidences of increasing depth 
and reflecti\'c*ness of character,^ it 
Avill he long before a solid probity 
of national character, such as belongs 
to the English middle orders, a pro- 
bity triuinjibaiit over the temptations 
of public fi:lory, will be secured. And 
surely, ot‘ tiie writers we are now al- 
luding to, who insist so much on li- 
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• IVfr Broiigliaui, at tin* lulc diriiipr in rolobration of the Yorkshire election, spcjiking 
of the new king, tleclaved that “ a man more unlike a prince he had never met with.” 
'J'liis was meant as pure ja’aise. But rertainly, at the present era, with repiiblicaii- 
ihin so powerfully setting in through everj* organ in Fratiee, a worse present miglU 
he conceived to the couuiiy iliau a bovercigii whose bias lay in auotiier direction. 
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nities fatal to Uie tenure of his em- 
pire. 

Bavaria is the* last country from 
which ail oripnal movement of iii- 
surrertioii is to he expected. The 
king, A\'hen prince royal, was popu- 
lar in t]i(‘ Jiigliest degree ; and being 
a truly eiiliglitened man, with inten- 
tions tiiorouglily patriotic, he lias im- 
proved the condition of his people, 
and disceiTied the signs of the times, 
HO far as was possible for an eye 
looking downwards from the eleva- 
tion of a throne. A popular inllii- 
ence, however, more fully sustained 
by the reaction upon Bavaria of the 
tumults which can hardly fail to arise 
in inughboiiring countries, will as- 
suredly discoier wants not visible to 
the most benignant King. Such re- 
forms Jiav(?, ill that favoured land, a 
chance for being pai'ilic. 

Ill Saxony ami Prussia it is that 
Ave may look for a ii(‘ry struggle. 
The government in both is stern and 
military; the jealousy inutual be- 
tAveen the court and the jxmple ; and 
the iliHusion of political knowh'dge 
])rodigious, in spite of every discoun- 
tenance from the ]ml»lic authorities, 
(from the Court of Dresden, in par- 
ticular, a discountenance which is 
continually increasing in harshness.) 
TJie intelligent population of these 
lands, it must be n*membered, are 
sustained by vindictive feelings, 
gloomily cherished for sixteen years, 
as Avell as by the animating hope's of 
freedom. They conceive that ])ro- 
inises Avere made to them at the 
time, of the great coalition in 1814 , 
as bribes to tlu'ir cordial co-oiieration 
in the service of those days. That Avas 
a service upon Avhich kings and their 
people embarked Avith ah equal in- 
terest ; and it is av(*11 Kiioavii, that in 
the enquiry which afterAvards set- 
tled the general idainis, considera- 
tions Avere granted to each crown in 
the ratio of the efforts made. Upon 
this arriuigernent the sovereigns car- 
ried off* the Avhole rcAvards, l hough 
some share Avas confessedly due to 
their subjects. Avas to have 

been redeemed by the performance 
ol their liberal engagements, Avhich 
as yet have been blankly disoAvned, 
or disingenuously evaded. A day of 
A^engeance has been long looked to ; 
secret societies, Avith the vieAV of for- 
warding that event, uinh'.r a disguise 
of misleading names, have been ex- 


tensively formed ; many preparations 
have been made. We must not de- 
ceive ourselves ; the contagion of the 
scenes in Paris — the poAver of the 
exainjile — tlic overAvlielming success 
— tJie frenzy of the joy — tlie thunder- 
ing apjihiuse rev(*rberatc'd from Eng- 
land, A\ill overset all restraints of 
prudence ; and if the strongest mili- 
tary dcnioiistratioiis, on the part of 
the Prussian government, do not 
overawe the movement, there will be 
an immvdiatv explosion in that quar- 
ter of Imroiie. I’lie newspa]»ers Juia e 
given us an artich*, iiiulcr the date of 
Maestriebt, A\ Jiicli professes to be a 
cabinet ordi'i* from Berlin, abjuring 
all interference Avitli the affairs of 
France, and alloAviiig a free <*ourse 
to tlic expression of public opinion 
along tlie line of the Prussian fron- 
tiers. This article, tliongli generally 
accredited by the jounials, foreign 
and domestic, Avears some ajipcar- 
aiice of forgery. Supposing it to be 
aiitberitic, what a concession to the 
spirit of llie age, as contrasted with 
the policy pursiu'd by Prussia forty 
yi'ars ago ! What a ])roc1amatlon of 
her panic ! 

Still more* perilously situated are 
tin* Netherlands. So many ties of 
neigbbourliooil, familiar use of the 
Freiit'h language, and old political 
connexions, unite the Low (countries 
AA'itli France, that it Avill require some- 
thing stronger than the Orange scep- 
tre to rejiress the progn*ss of the iieAV 
opinions. A>'herevcr the llhine floAvs, 
we venture to jiredict, that Avithin 
eighteen months this great river Avill 
water a country chansred, or chan- 
ging, in tin* spirit of its iiistilutions. 
The cabinets of the continent are, 
all in one and tin* same ]>(*rplexing 
dilemma; resisting the freest inter- 
course Avith Frama*, and tin* most 
liberal exjn'ession of syiiqiatliy Avith 
France, they fall at once into an an- 
gry collision Avitli the fermenting po- 
pular eiithusiasni — a collision Avhich 
is not unlikely to antieijmte the very 
crisis they fear, in seeking to pr(‘vent 
it. On tin* other liaiid, to alloAV un- 
limited indulgence to every city that 
may choose to bandy compliments 
and cougratulatioiiH Avitb tin* com- 
mune oi Paris, is really nothing else 
than laying the foundation stone of a 
r<‘ volution, under the tacit sanction 
of government. States like England, 
free for ages, are privileged excej)- 
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tions : England, with the ease and 
cai'elessncss wliich belong to robust 
health, can stand the sliock of wild 
republican ebullitions at dinner par- 
ties, or other scene's of ])ub1ic display. 
But the raw and undisciplined king- 
doms of the continent will make a 
fearful inauguration of their new- 
born hopes, if they are permitted to 
build upon a revoliitioii Avhich will 
teach lh<‘m that the French char- 
ter of 1811 was not suflicietit in its 
concessions for the demands of ra- 
tional freedom. 

Of Southern l'iUro])e we speak with 
more reserve, 'fhose, countries are 
under ])owerfiil political iiiHuences, 
blit mixed and self-t'ouiilenicting. 
Misrule assists the cause of reso- 
lution far and wide in Italy, and ab- 
s<»lute disorgaiii/ation in Spain and 
Portugal. On the other haml. Po- 
pish bigotry, to an extent unknown 
]ii Austria or Bavaria, throughout 
Spain, and very inin h in Portugal, 
throws its undivided force into the 
opposite scale. Personal (piestions, 
in some instances, iuterf(*n‘ to dis- 
turb the calculation still further; and 
few prudent men would attempt to 
predict the course of events for six 
consecutive months. The Carlists 
in Spain, put down with so much 
difliculty two years ago, arc again 
moving. The mercantile and 
rai fa<*tioii in Oporto, and elsewhere, 
are again putting out their feelers. 
Emissaries of re\olt will be conti- 
nually leasing the coasts <»f the whole 
Peninsula ; and the grievous defect 
of personal resjiectahility in thereigii- 
ing sovereigns ofl’ers an oncounige- 
ment to such attempts. In North- 
ern Italy, perha])s the constitutional 
languor ot the iiatites Avill yield at 
length to the double excitement from 
France and from Gemany. But what- 
ever may be tb(» final tend(*iicy of 
the many schisms in both Peninsu- 
las, one thing is perfectly certain — 
that a long Heri(\s of new and fu'rce 
distractions Avill be the immediate 
portions of these liarassed (and of 
the Western Peiiitisula we may say — 
exhausted) countries. 

These j)rosj)ects are important to 
us at any rate — they become a thou- 
sand times more imjiortant in their 
relation to our domestic evils. On 
tliese, and the menaces they present, 
we would say a few words. It is 
the hackneyed artifice of political 
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writers, either out of party violence?, 
as a trick of -rhetoric, or by way of 
stimulating attention, to speak of the 
country as on the brink of ruin ; as 
thoiigb a mighty empire could so 
easily receive an impulse of that mag- 
nitude from the errors of some one 
individual, or of a single transitory 
cabinet. Iilxtravagancies of that kind 
are disdained by imm of sense. And 
we ha\e litth? need of hyperbole, 
where tli<‘ grave realities before us 
are more tliaii siitlicieiitly alarming. 
The waters of the great abyss are 
again abroad : One dei'p is calling 
to another — trepidation and panic 
are spreading over the thrones of 
Kurojm : the friends of real liberty 
are perplexed, and imcertaiii of the 
course before tJiem: no William Pitt 
is at hand to guide us; no “great 
leading angel” arises to dictate the 
destinies of Eurojie; nor could a 
second Pitt avail us in an age which 
would not brook the harsh temper 
of his impeiTtorial policy. We de- 
pend, therefore, upon the hope of mo- 
deration ill the present French demo- 
cracy, not upon any resources of our 
own, in the event of that hope failing. 
We rely, it seems, upon the mutable 
])opulace of Paris; and, if they should 
deceive ns, Ave arc Avithoiit compass 
or anchor. Yet in this state of ac- 
kiioAA lodged nncertninty,AA^e hear one 
uniform sJiout of (‘xiiltatiou ascend- 
ing fn)m men of every iiarly — Whigs, 
Toric's, Bigots, Liberals, llndicals, 
and Subscribers to the Holy Alli- 
aiwe ! 

Fattil, if it should prove irretrioA^a- 
ble, and most memorable in any case, 
is the dissolution of jiarty connexions, 
and the obligations Avhich grew u]k»u 
thein,Avithiii the three last years. No 
longer period than that has been 
found HuJlicii'iit to uuknit whatso- 
ever it Avas the subtle policy of our 
ancestors, sagacious at least as poli- 
ticians, to bind into fixed combina- 
tions. Mr ( aniiing’s ajiostasy, fol- 
lowc'd alU'i-AA'ards by many lesser 
apostiisies, Avas the lirst great shat- 
tcuing blow to tlie separate cohesion 
of WJiigs and T(»ries. What insula- 
ted fragments might remain of either 
jmrty, still clinging to some unity of 
priu«*iple and action, received a se- 
cond and final blow from the general 
a])ostasy of the late wicked House 
of (kiinmons ou the (Catholic Ques- 
tion. In illustration of this, wc copy 
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a fewr liacB from the letter of a friend^ 
who had been abscMit for about two 
■years from England : — 

“ Notliiiiff,” sriys ln*» “ strikes me so 
much, during these five weeks tluit I 
have been in f^ondoii, as the prodigious 
revolution in the tone of political leaders 
— tfiose even that preserve their honesty. 
In the Standard^ which seems to he 
about the ablest of the London papers, 1 
see things daily that two years ago would 
have stojnped any man a radical. For- 
merly, you and 1, and all of our party, 
pursued a policy with regard to aU the 
projKtsals of the radie.al l>arty, such as the 
honest men in a king’s ship pursue tu- 
ivui’ds mutineers. They resist tlieiu : and 
even when the mutineers talk sense, they 
resist them, hec.aijse else they would l>c 
strengthening the iiiiitineers against the 
king’s officers. At length, however, the 
ship has gone <m shore ; the captain is 
killed, the otficers arc drowned, or missing, 
except a midshipman or two who bear no 
commission, and the mutineers are iiidi- 
vidiiuily the most respectable of the sur- 
vivors. In this sil nation we consult for 
the common safety ; and, of course, we 
listen to any mini, mutineer or imt, nay, 
to the ringleader of the mutineers, ac- 
cording as what he says is rational iiiid 
hopeful. Such 1 iiungiiie to be our posi- 
tion with respect to the defunct parties of 
M’^hig ond 'J'ory. An»l in that way only 
am J able to explain the contiiiii<*(I radi- 
calisms of our friends. 'I'liey are set 
loose from all restraints of duty to their 
party, whom it is no longer possible to 
serve, because they have split into a thou- 
sand fractions, and recombined with all 
sorts of Jilieiis, runaways, and vagabouds 
like themselves.” 

Thus far our frifuid, Avlioae obsor- 
vation of the pheiioinena is true to 
the case which ]niblic life now exhi- 
bits, and his explaimtion natural. 

Yet we liear continually some 
foolish voice raised in triumph on the 
extinction of Whigs ami Torit^s. A 
fiingle reflection upon tlie theory of 
our constitution will satisfy us that 
this triumph is fouiide<l in folly. 
Philosophically speaking, neither 
AVhigs nor Tories, taken separately, 
express the truth of our constitution 
— hut both in combination. They 
are the. antagonist forces of the 
Eiiglisli constitution, as necessary to 
each otijer as the centrifugal and 
centripetal for(M*s in another system, 
which by mutual liostility jiroduce 
an equilibrium, and a uniform mo- 
tion, that could not otherwise Jiave 


resulted. When Mr Fox, therefore, 
took as the thesis for his projected 
History of our Revolution — the justU 
fivation o f the Whig parti / — meaning 
that tliey, and not tlje Tories, were 
right and (insistent in that great 
effort of wisdom, — he totally mis- 
cou(!oived the philosophy of the 
case ; sincj; neither Whig principles 
n(»r Tory principles prevailed in that 
measure, as in o]>position to each 
other ; hut the two ]>arties met in 
eguilihrio ; and the Revoliition be- 
longed equally to both. To one 
]>arty is confided the conservative 
charge of the popular powers — to 
the other of the powers of the crown. 
Either party, insulated, would repre- 
sent an almrtion ; both together, 
make up the total constitution. Rut 
it was wisely arranged in tlie prac- 
tice of our forefathers, that, by 
consigning tlie two opposite func- 
tions of the constitution to two difl‘er- 
ent organs — W’higs and Tories, — a 
life and a passionate justice should 
be secured to the support of each, 
which would droo]) and fall into 
languor or inequality, supposing that 
one and the same mind were charged 
with the defence of two cqiposite 
jiriiiriples. One man, from com- 
jilexional diflerences of mind, has a 
keener sensibility to the regal rights 
— another to the rights of the peojile. 
And upon thesi* eh'inentary distinc- 
tions wliich const itiitc'd the original 
meaning of Whig and Tariff grew, or 
sometimes accidentally supervened, 
other distinctions which stood in no 
necessary ndation to the charact<‘r- 
istic principles of idther, hut which 
(e<piolly with such as did) promo- 
ted the public service. Thus, for 
examphs tin? Tories ojiposed Napo- 
leon ; the Wliigs patronised him. The 
Tories, on the other hand, patroni- 
sed tlie Spanish cause; the W'higs 
opposed it. Ill iieitlier case did tlie 
political feelings grow at all upon 
the stock of Whig or Tory princi- 
ples — hut iqxrn thej accidental posi- 
tion of the W'liigs, as a party out of 
office, to the Tories as a party then 
in administration. In other instances, 
it often happened that the differ- 
ences had moron refermice to the oH- 
kdiial distinctions of the two paj’ties. 
llut, in any case, tliis division of 
parties cast the parts in the public 
drama, distributed the business, and 
organized the functions of public 
12 
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life. No otlier possible arrangement 
could so effectually provide for the 
hearty and vigorous administration 
of the national interests as this which 
is now so unwisely abandoned. And 
if it should be argued that the same 
substantial di vision of parties still pre> 
vails, though abandoning the names 
of Whig and Tory, this Avere to boast 
a mere verbal change, Avhich would 
be childish indeed. But it is most 
evident to every observer that it is 
not so ; sinf'.e the vile apostasy 
of the late vile Houh(» of C'oirimoiis, 
there was (as there must always be) 
a distinction of members as in and 
out of office ; but there the distinc- 
tion ceased. You could not CAen 
distinguish them as Ministerial and 
Anti-ministerial ; for he who opposed 
Ministers to-day, perhaps gave them 
his vote to-mo^roAv^ Nay, as we now 
learn by the manifesto of the parties 
tliemselves, one weighty division of 
his late Majesty’s Opposition, through 
the whole of last session, gave their 
support to the Minister, in the teeth 
of their own convictions, out of sheer 
pity for his imbecility, (perhaps, al- 
so, out of some lingering hopes for 
themselves.) In reality, party <*om- 
binations, oil any broad* ])ublic prin- 
ciples, having been broken by pub- 
lic profligacy, are in acondition Avhich 
scarcely allows of their restoration. 
Casual and momentary cohesions for 
private purjioses, and on no one ])rin- 
cij)le Avhatever, — resembling the 
shifting pillars of sand in the Great 
Desert, Avhich mould and iimnould 
themselves as resth*ssly as northern 
lights, unabh^ to maintain their con- 
sistency for two successive minutes — 
such are the fractionary and crumb- 
ling elements from Avhich the public 
service is to be furnished. And it 
may truly be said, that of the late 
House of (k)minons, the majority was 
united by no one principle of con- 
nexion, except the perfidious violation 
of the only great principle, they had 
ever professed. Yes! too lament- 
ably true it is, that the C’atholit*^ Ques- 
tion was carried, not by accession of 
strength to the Whigs, but by de- 
sertion of those Avho used to call 
themselves Tories. Hence the union 
of all parties in expressing their sedrn 
of these men. Hence Mr Brougliaiii 
has lately assured us, that they would 
just as readily have voted the other 
way, had the Minister directed them : 
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so much do those ever hate the 
tors who prize the treason. Hence 
also the single effort of public senti- 
ment through the late elections has 
been towards those unworthy trai- 
tors. For a reason which it would not 
be decorous to allude to more parti- 
cularly, as also on account of the im«- 
becility of the Ministry, it has been ge- 
nerally felt by the nation, tliat any 
new Parliament at this time might 
have several chances for proving a 
short oin^ For this reason, few per- 
sons would go any great lengths in 
expensive contests ; and the elections 
generally Avere of the very tamest 
character. Yet, in a single set of 
cases, there has been an exception ; 
Avlieresoever one of the traitors has 
a])peared, he has been a marked man. 
Witness the seven members of the 
Peel family (iiA'e Peels, Derry Daw- 
son, and the Dean of York) Avho have 
all been trampled under foot by pub- 
lic scorn, no family having ever sus- 
tained so much public humiliation 
at one time — “ Into what depth thou 
seestjfroin what height fallen.” From 
the same cause it has happened, that 
the few real Whigs and Tories faith- 
ful to their principles, have come, by 
eoni])arison Avith so many traitors, 
to look upon each other with mutual 
esteem, and have even approximated 
to a Parliamentary union, 

W'e have enlai^ed upon this ques- 
tion of constitutional parties, their 
justification, and their ])reBeiit con- 
dition, as topics of especial interest 
and ai)pUcalion to the great subject 
before us. lienee, reverting to the 
difficulty we stated, we can under- 
stand wliy it is that all parties, and, 
amongst them, even Tories, in the 
present relaxation of their principles^ 
have united to applaud the great Re- 
volution of Paris, of Avbich some fea- 
tures are so suspicious, and the con- 
sefujences as yet so indeterminate 
and so illimitable. Hence we per- 
ceive why so much thoughtless in- 
dignation has been poured out upon 
a paper in the Quarterly Review, 
Avdiicli discusses M. Cottu’s project 
of a Dictatorship in France ; a paper 
in which AA^e, who profess ourselves 
c'bnmpioiis of civil liberty as it ex- 
ists in Great Britain, can perceive 
much seasonable wisdom, and no- 
thing that is inconsistent with ottr 
constitution, provided the writer had 
more clearly explained himself up- 
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(in the possibility of reconciling his 
schemes with the king’s oaths. 

Hence also we explain some other 
phenomena, else unaccountable, in 
the public meetings of the day; in 
particular, the rashness with which 
men of judgment and cautious poli- 
tics have prejudged the merits of a 
revolution so impeifectly unfolded. 
Three years ago they would liave 
acted under a more vigilant sense of 
responsibility to known and authen- 
tic parties. At present, out of Par* 
liament as within it, each man stands 
upon his separate and momentary 
views of political expediency, which 
are often as mutable as they are in- 
sulated and detached from all deli- 
berate principles. 

But anxiety for the future, at 
this tremendous epoch, swallows up 
all other considerations; and our 
thoughts continually revert to the 
miserable and fragmentary state of 
parties among us, more for what it 
nodes than what it explains ; for the 
fearful dangers which it augurs, than 
for the mysteries which it interprets. 
Feelings of nothing less than awe 
subdue us, when we consider to what 
hands the Parliamentary manag(mient 
of this overwhelming interest will he 
confided, for perhaps tin* decisive 
period of its progress. Within the 
walls of Parliament there is even less 
cohesion, or discipline of mutual sup- 
port and concert, tha n w ith o u t. F or 
if men outside the House have lost 
their old Parliamentary leaders, and 
their most authentic monitors on the 
cotufttitutional boundaries of political 
distinctions, at least they have no 
such reasons, as many inside have 
created for themselves, to forget their 
principles. Ministers, who have hi- 
therto existed bv sufferance and tlie 
forbearance of their antagonists, and 
who, if they are to keep their places 
for another session, must now be as 
obsequious to the prevailing passions 
of the land, as they are despotic in 
their wishes ; representatives of the 
nation, without union, plans, or lead- 
ws ; trembling before their constitu- 
ents, trembling before the journals 
of Europe, trembling before the or- 


gans of democracy and the tribunals 
of liberalism in London and Paris ; 
— such are the men who will eventu- 
ally be called upon to discuss and to 
protect the solemn interests that are 
staked upon this revolution. Much 
will depend upon the voice of the 
English Parliament, if it could be 
hoped that it would be firmly and 
powerfully expressed in behalf of 
moderate counsels and the rights of 
every party. But the timid politi- 
cian is rarely just; and it can scarce- 
ly be expected that the same men, or 
nearly so, who lately betrayed the 
ancient guarantees of their own do- 
mestic constitution, will contend 
with fidelity and earnestness for the 
revolutionary guai'antees which are 
now become necessary for Europe. 

Meantime, whatever becomes of 
these great interests, to which we 
shall return at intervals during the 
awful times which are preparing for 
us all— as citizens of a magnanimous 
nation, we point the public indigna- 
tion to the atrof'ious spirit in w hicli 
two or threw* of the London journals 
have end(*avoured to awaken a spi- 
rit of rufFian inhospitnlity and insult 
toward the aged C’harles X., and th(» 
illustrious ladies, as innocent as they 
are unhappy, who bear him com])any 
in his exile. One journal Iim coolly 
proposed to deny “ a sliiWllig” to 
purchase bread for tlui faniily, or a 
retreat for their afflictions. Another 
has pushed its brutality fnrtlK*!’, and 
has called upon the jieople. of Pai is 
to consign their venerable Prince to 
the “ pillory” and the “ scourge I’* 
Even the toasts given at some of tlio 

{ mblic dinners, though less unfeei- 
ng, have been violent and sangui' 
nary. We are certain that the gene- 
rous in Prance, as well as in PXijpand, 
would wish to spare even the crimi- 
nul ministers any heavier punisli- 
inent than exile for life. As to the 
royal family, tJiey are consecrated by 
misfortunes in the eyes of all men of 
feeling. In both the revolutions of 
France some of tliem were the ear- 
liest sacrifices. Would to God we 
could believe— they were destined 
to be the last ! 
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PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, &c, 
JUNE, 1830. 


Brevet Capt. Archer, of ir> F. Maj. in the Ar> 
my 15 June IR-IO 

n.H. Gds. rion. r.. W. W. Macfionnld, Cor. by 
purchasct vice Unn. F. H. Ongicy, 
ret. a March 

1 Dr. Ods. Lt. Warrineton. Capt. by puich. vice 

Dt. Lt. Col. (:leineiit.s, ret. 8 June. 

Cur. Cctllincwooil, Lt. do. 

C. Kelson, Cor. do. 

i Lt. Mayow, Adj. vice Storey, res. Adj. 

only do. 

5 Lt. Knox, from B8 F. Lt. vice Martin, 

li. p. rtr. dill'. 1.5 do. 

6 Lt. Porter, Capt, bypureh. vice Scar- 

let!, i)roni. lido. 

LL Jones, Capt. by pureh, viccBrymer, 
ret. 1‘Jdfi. 

Cot, Turner, Lt. by putch. vice Porter 

11 do. 

Drown, Lt. by pureh. vice Jones 

12 do. 

W. J. Camplicll, Cor. bypureh. vice 
Turner 11 do. 

J. Johnston j Cor. by pureh. vice Drown 

12 do. 

7 Mai. Clarke, Lt. Col. by pureh. vice 

Haiieox, ret. 11 do. 

Capt, fiowdie, Maj. do. 

I. l. Dolton, Capt. do. 

Cor. Le Miirchant, U. do. 

t?il I.t. < 'unynghanie, from F. Cor. do. 

1 Dr. ('apt. Ainsiie, from b. n. Capt. vice 

iliblicrt, cxoli. rcc. difr. Si) do. 

2 Cor. Forde, Lt. by pni eh. vice Carne- 

gie, prom. 8 do. 

Cl. Gonion, Cor. do. 

i Cor, Scott, Lieut, by pureh. vice Wes- 

txm, prom. do. 

B. tl. Blake, (^or. do. 

O. Maude, (^or. by pureh. vice EUI«, 
prom. 1 1 do. 

e Lt. Col. lAud G. Lennox, from h. p. 

Dnatl. Lu Col. vice Kerne, 7 Dr. 

L> do. 

Cor. Arkwright, Lt. by pureh. vice Ar- 
buthnoti, prom. 2.5 do. 

M* Mahon, from 1(1 Dr. Cor, do. 

7 Lt, ('ol. Keisne, from G Dr. LL Col. vice 

.*t/r J. J. Friuser, Bait, h. p. rcc. diiU 

13 do. 

LT II. II. Kitchener, Cor. bypureh. vice 

Eyre, ret. 29 do, 

1 1 Cot. Grilfiiha, Lt. by pureh. vice Max- 
well, prom. 11 do, 

II. A. Lockhart, Cor. do. 

Maj. Gen. Sir Edw. Kerrieon, Bt. Col. 

vice Sir J. O. Yandcieur, 16 Dr. 

l.Kdo. 

Cor. and Adj. Leary, Dk. of Lt 29 do. 

15 Cor. .Salmond, Acij. sice Blyth, res. 

Adj. only do. 

16 Lt iicn. .S7r.L O. Vandeleur, K.C.D, 

from 14 Dr. Col. vice Field Mui^h.al 
Karl Harcoiirt, dead 18 do. 

— — Gaviii, Lt vice Siinpiioii, rer. 

H on. 1829 

— - Wardroper, Lt. by pureh. vice 
Neale, prom. 1.5 June 1810 

W. Wllmer, (’ur. do. 

Cor. Bonham. Lt. by pureh. vice Al- 
exander, prom. do. 

\V. A. Sweetman, Cor. do. 

VV. Uro ks, Cor. vice M'Malion, 6 Dr. 

26 do. 

Gr. Gd«. Qua. MaPt.'Serg. J. Lilley, Qua, Mast. 

vice Colquhouii, Dill p. 8 dr. 

Kn«.and Lt Houston, Lt. and Cant, by 
pureh. vice J. T. Perceval, ret 11 do. 
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Gr. Gds. Fns. .and Lt. Rickets. Lt. and Capt. by 
pureh. vice St ('lair, ret 29 June, 1 8.50 
2(1 Lt Spnttiswoode, from ItiSe B. Enc. 

and Lt. by pureh. -dr’. 

G. ('nmpboll, F.ns. and Lt hy pureh. 
Vice Houston 

tni. Keynardsou, from 68 P. Ens.iind 
Lt. by pureh. vice Hon. C. 11. One- 
Icy, tet 12dd.' 

Lt. and Adj. Torrens, Capt. 12 do. 
Eii.s. and Lt. Hon. C. J. F. Stanley, Lt. 
and C.ipt.by pureh. sice Marquis of 
'ritelififld, ret 18 do. 

Hon. It. Drueo, Fns, .and Lt. do. 

Cnld.Gds. F. Il,alkctt. Fnu. and Lt. by pnreh. vice 
Lord M. \V. Graham, prom. 11 do. 
Bt Maj. Coivd, Capt and Lt, Col. viot; 

Harrow, h. p. 15 do. 

F.ns. Pringle, Lt. and Capt do. 

11. Deni, Etis. and Lt. do. 

5 r. Gik. Fns. and L'. Knox, Lt and C.apt by 

pureh. vice lion. M. H. on"lcy, rer* 
do. 

R. D, W'lllan, Ens. and Lt. do. 

Kti.s. and Lt. Burton, Lt and Capt Ly 

pureh. vice Keppel, ret 29 do. 

Fitz Iloy, from 13 F. Ens. and Lt. 

by pureh. do. 

1 P. llumpbreys, Ens. vice (ruthrow, 

dead 8 do. 

F. Nicholson, Ens. vice Denhamc, .I.T 
F. 13 do. 

2 Hosp. Assist Hunter, Assist. Surg. vice 

Poole, dead l.'ido. 

3 Lt. Maekic, ( 'apt. by pureh. vice Ulair, 

ret 3 Oct 1829 

Fns. Wlrillan, from 13 P. Lt. do. ' 
White, Adj. lice Mackie do. 

I. t. Barr, Capt. by pureh. vice Cour- 

t.aync, ret. 1 1 June I8.T9 

Ens. Deers, from 29 F. Lt by pmch. 
vice IJ.'irr, proin. 15 do. 

6 Lt. Morden, (’apt by pureh. vice Cal- 

wey, ret. 8 do. 

Ens. Home, Lt do. 

F. BriMow, Ens. do, 

7 Kns. ftiiidinay, from 10 F. Lt by pureh. 

\ii*e Lord K. Thjnnp, ret do,, 

(’aid. Parquharson, Maj. bypureh. vice ’ 
Dell, prutn. 29 do. 

Lt. La Touche, Capt by puich. do. 
Ens. Coltman, h. p. Lt. by ])nreh. do. 

8 II. Lomax, En.i. vice Clark, 62 P. 

Lido. 

Assist. Surg. Fraser, from h. p. D'3 F. 

Assist Surg. IH do. 

Ens. and Adj. W hilty, Lt. Sf.i do. 

9 Lt. Bathurst, CaFt. by pureh. vice St 

.John, ret. II do, 

Kns. II troll, Lt. dq, 

J. Hosken, En?. do. 

G. \V. Oriil'iCi Fns, by pureh, vice 

Milne, let. L> do. 

J. \V. Kobinson, Ens. dc. 

10 E. R. W hite, Ena. by pureh. vice Mild - 

may, 7 F- H do. 

S. U. W. W’ynynrd, Ens. vie# Ilmiey'. ' 

man, 62 F. I.T do. 

J 2 J.t Dunn, Adj. vice Clarke, res. Adj. 

only 15 do. 

13 Fn«. Keating, fVom fS F. JLrU vice 
Krefting, .55 F. 12 do. 

C. J. Carter, Ens. viceDjjir.e, 18 F. 

* 18 do 

Fns. Edwards, Lt by pureh. vice 
Blackwell, prmn. 23 do. 

Rob. Geo. Hughes, Gn«. by pureh, do . 
16 Eds, MUndy, trtm 17 Pi 9 May 

^ 0 
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17 

IB 

so 

80 


S4 

S6 

SB 

30 


80 


51 


83 


88 

5« 

86 

86 

87 

89 

40^ 

r 

41 

48 


44 

46 


Eni. Whittaker, Lt. vice Alexander. 46 F. 

dead 9 May 1K3U 

Aatdst. Surg. Newton, from h. \%. 8 R. 47 
Vet. Oil. Assi&t. Surg. K> June 
Ens. Temple, Lt. vice 'I'hompfion, dead 

18 do. 

— Dunne, from 1." F. Ens. do. 

Ens. Otoek, Lt. by purch. vice Rae, 
ret. 18 Aug. 1829 

N. L. PrendcTgast, Ens. do. 48 

Ens. C’rnwlej, LI. vice Berguer, dead 

llJunel8'(i 48 
Ens. Coombe, from 36 F. Lt. by pnreh. 

Vico Clinton, ret. 12Juncl8.'?0 50 

C. T. King, £us. vice Cooke, 62 F. 

1.3 do. 

W. Heron, Eqr. by purch. vice Craw- 52 
ley, prom. 15 do. 

Assist. Surg. Lorlmer, A/.D. from h. p. 

17 Dr. Assist. Surg. do. 5” 

Ens. Wiibon, from .32 F. Eiis. vice 
Coombe, 20 F. do. 

Lieut. Russell, from Cajie Mount. Uif. 

Lt. vice PJayford, h. n. 11. Afr. (’o. 

11 do. 

Cant Biggs, from h. p. Capt. % ice Bro- 
derick, dead do. .54 

Ens. and Adj. Morgan, Lt. do. 

J. O. Lucas, Elis, by purch. \icc Boyd, 

.34 F. 13 do. 

C. R. Story, Ens. by purch. vice Bccrii, 55 
3F. 16 do. 

I. t. Barrow, Capt. by purch. \ice Car- 
den. ret. 11 do. 

Ens. Pog^on, Lt. do. 

II. Mansel, Ens. do. 

Capt. Andrews, from 4C F. Capt. vice 
Roberts, rtl. 15 do. 

J. Moore, Eiis. by purch. vice Laev, 

ret. do. 

BU Lt-Col. Sowell, from 49 F. 

vice Tonev, IS F. 11 Aug. 1S29 
Ens. Norman, Lt. vice Va'enccy, dead 

2 S'-pl. 

W. Fortune, Ens. viee Whittar, ,3 F. 

S./une IK.3)| 

Gent Cad. R. T. Eilg.ar, from R. Mil. 

Col. F)ris. vice Noiinan, prom. lido. 

Lieut. Cranford, C.ipt by purch. \iec 
Drury, let do. 

Ens. Brooke, Lt do. 

S. B. Hayes, Ens. do. 

Ens. Campbell, Lt. by purch. Tieie- 

lyan, ret. 13 do. 

T. Forsyth, Ens. do, 

J. F. Kempt, Ens. a ice WiKon, 26 F. 

K.do, 57 

Staff Ass. Surg. Poole, Ass. .Surg. IS do, 
llosp. Ass. Magialh, il/.D. A*-s. Surg. 

vice Walker, dead 29 do. 

As!>. Surg. Brisbane, M.D. from 71 F. 

A^s. Surg. 8 <lo. 58 

- — Hankcn, from 71 F. .Surg. viec 

Faman, dead 11 do. 

Capt. Amas, from It. p. Capt. vice Pop- 
ham, ret. 18 do. 60 

J. Pratt, Ens. by purch. vice Hay, 60 
P. tlo. 

Ens. Knight, Lt. vice Moses, dead do. 

W. Clay, Ens. do. 

Ens. Stewart, from h. p. R. Afr. Corps, 

Ens. vice Coriigan, eanc. JI do. 62 

G. M. Wliitc, Ens. vice Barrel, 35 F. 

1.3 do. 

Hosp. Ass. West, Jif.D. A»s. Surg. vice 
Coleman, dead 13 do. 

T. W. Kirkbride, Ens. vice Bayley, 
cane. 6 do. 

MaJ. Booth, Ll.-Col. vice HavcrHcld, 
dead 2!) do. 

Capt. Johnston, MaJ. do. 

Lt. Harris, Capt. do. 

H. W. Duiibiiry, Ens. by purch. vice 

Fit* Roy, .3 F. Ods. do, 

Mai. Muekcll, Lt-Col. by purch. ^icc 
llott. H. C. Lowther, ret 25 do. 

Ens. Bayly, Lieut vice Wilton, de.ad 
17 Apr. 

AY m. Evans, Eni. 29 June 

lA. Farwell, Capt, vice Andrews, 3'» F. 

lido. 


Ens. Gossclin, Lt. 13 June 1850 

J. Hall, Ens. do. 

Capt. Sad her, Major, by purch. vice 
Backhouse, ret . 11 do. 

Lt Gordon, Capt do. 

Ens. Fyers, Lt. do. 

J, Siilton, Ens. do. 

J. Brirc, Ens. by purch. vice Mundy, 
16 F. 13 do. 

Mai. Tovey, from .31 F. Lt.-Col. vice 
Tavlor, d'end 11 Aug. 1829 

Lt.-Col. Schueddc, from h. p. Lt.-Col. 

vice Tovey, 62 F. 11 June 18.30 
Capt. T. Smith, from h. p. Capt vice 
Ut. Lt.-Col. Sewell, 31 F. 1 1 do. 
R. Ro&!>, Ens. vice Lyster, 62 F. 1.3 do. 
Ens. llalc, Lt. by purcli. vice Ucrch, 
ret 2.1 do. 

G. Murray, Ens. do. 

Ensi. O Bnen, from 83 F. Lt byputeh. 

vice Currie, ret ’ 8 do. 

Capt. liill, Maj. by purch. vice Clip. 

paidge, ret lido, 

Lt I'arncgy, (\:pt. do. 

Ens. Warren, Lt. do. 

W. Stewart, Ens. do. 

Lt. Johnson, Capt by purch. vice Fair- 
lielil, ret. 15 do. 

Elis. Boyd, from 29 F. Lt do. 

.S. Rfcd, Ens. do. 

Ens- like, Lt. by purch. vice Peek, 
prom. 8 do. 

M. (i. Matson, Ens. do. 

Maj. Brook, Lt.> Col. 12 do. 

Ciipt. Xicolson, M'lj. do. 

i.t. Sinclair, ('H|it do. 

Eiii.. Fay, Lt. by purch. sice Rose, ret 
15 do. 

F. J. Dixon, Ens. do. 

I. t. Rose, from h. p. 9 F. Lt. 12 do. 

i,»niii, Irom h. p. 21 F. Lt. do. 

Kicftiiig, from 15 F. Id. do. 

Ens. Poc, Lt. do. 

Chaproniero, Lt. <1«. 

Boyd, from C.ipc Mount. Uif. Lt. 

15 do. 

Denh.'unc, from I F. Lt. do. 

Colin. in, Irom SO F. Lt. do, 

H.ir.eJ, Irom 10 F. l.r. do. 

— — \'i\on, from »!(> F. Lt. do. 

Fenwick, from 77 F. Lt. do. 

W. A. Fopplcton, E.is. vice Poo 12 do. 
P. L. Campbell, Ens. vice Chapronicie 
1.1 do. 

Lt. Wilson, Adj. >icc Goodall, res. adj. 

only 1 1 do. 

II. iridham, Ens. vice Butler, 6J F. 

1.3 do. 

I.t. i.en. Sir W. Inglis, KC.li. ( ol. 
Mec Gill. Sir 11. iMlrymple, dead 
16 Apr. 

A. 1). Mackenzie, Ens. by purch. vice 
Tlioinpso'i, ret. 8 June 

\V. H. Culhns, Ens. vice C'ruice, 62 I’. 


1.3 do. 

Lt Small, from It, Newf. Vet Corps, 
lA Lt. I ICC Fiiist, prom. dci. 

En.s. Hay, horn 3C F. Ibt Licut. \ice 
Briiere, ret do. 

2d Lt. lluririan, Adj. viceBrcIsford, res. 

adj. only 15 do. 

Lt.-Col. Tovey^ from 4S F. Lt.-Col. 

1 1 do. 

Lt Macilniinlil, Capt. by purch. vice 
Bt .\la). 'riavers, ret do, 

Ens. Corficld, Lt. by purcli. do, 

Lt. I'lici*, from j), p, 1(6 F. Lt. 12 do. 

AboJl, from 2d W. I. R. Lt do, 

Ens. Williamson, Lt do. 

Butler, fioin 57 F. Lt. 1.3 do. 

Cooke, fioin 20 F. Lt, do. 

Finney, from 9C F. Lt do. 

Cl.irk, fiom 8 F. Lt. do. 

Lysicr, from .10 F. Lt. do, 

ilonyman, Irom 10 F. Lt. do. 

t.'ruiee, from 58 F, Lt. do. 

IJcul, Lt. by ptiicb. vice Conry, 

prom. 29 do. 

D, S. Cooper, Ens. by purch. do. 

11. R. Moore, Ens. vice W'illuimion, 
prom. 12 do , 
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V. L. Lowei, Ens. by pureli. vice Cor- 

field, prom. 15 June 1830 

: Abb, burg. Catliue, from 80 F. Ass. Surg. 

18 do. 

Cant S. Parker, from li. p. Capt. vice 
Twiggc, rer. 25 do. 

T. W. 1). Willan, Ena. by pnrch. \icc 
Wcbtern, prom. 8 do. 

Capt Walsii, from h. p. Capt virt* l*.Hr- 
kcr, ret. 1 5 do. 

Lt. Huddle, from li. p. 70 F. I.t do. 

£iis, llcaly, Lt by pureh. virc Deck- 
ham, Isl VV. I. 11. 8 do. 

T. Buike, Kn'!. do. 

W. llcMTiphill, Kns. vice Nixon, Ti.i p. 

l.i do. 

ht Huey, Capt. by purcli. vice 
ret. 1 1 do. 

Ens. North, Lt do. 

J. 0. Parkinson, Ens. do. 

\V. C. Harris, Ens. vice Heyn.nrdson, 
Gr. Cd'.. J'Jdo. 

Ells'. Flint, lA.by ])ureh. vice Mitchell, 
ret. 1.1 do. 

^V. H. Itie, Ens. by purch. vac M.'io- 
loan, let do. 

(;. llaniiltoiii Ens. by pureh. vice Flint 

16 do. 

Lt. Sutton, Capt. hy purch. vice Blach- 
ford. ret 1 1 <1o. 

Ens. llallifax, Lt. do. 

si. J. Muiuleil. Ens. do. 

It. Bernal, Ens. by purch. ^iccFownes, 
prom. H do. 

Lt. Eorlh, Capt. by piireli. vice M*C'.il- 
Jiini, r<t. 11 do. 

Ells. Ind, Lt. do. 

>V. Uruineil, Ens. do. 

A.ssist Siirg. (joodiviii, from li. p. 1 F. 
Assist. .Surp. l.^) do. 

C.ipc. Clarke, Maj. vice Lane, prom. 

8 do. 

Lt. Hoare, (\i]it. do. 

Ens. I.ioyd, Lt. do. 

H. D. Giiilith, Ells. \ ice Fenwick, .>'» 
F. ].> do. 

Lt. Howiiess, ('apt. bv purcti. vice Blaj- 
ney, ret 1 1 do. 

F:ns. ilopkin-, Lt. do. 

J. Seullj, Ens. do. 

C. K. It.ntt, Ens. \ ice Ctilinan, .o F. 

13 do. 

Ens. Taylor, L!. vice He Visme, let 

1.} <!o. 

\V. II. Cope, Eiis. do. 

Ens. CliHurd, Ll.hy purcli. vice Hlaydes, 
T<‘t. 29 do. 

W. II. C. Wellesley, Eiis. by pureh do. 

Ells. Ilvde, Lt by pinch, vice Cam|K 
bell, ret 11 do. 

.1. G. Holmes, Ens. do. 

Lt Cniillield, Capt. by pureh. vice lliir- 
Rcss, ret. 8 do. 

Ens. lie \ iime, Lt. do. 

II M. Scott, Eiu. by purch. vice O'. 
Brien, 53 F. do. 

J . Clerke, Ens. vice Do Visme 5) do. 

E. D'.'llton, Ens. vice Keating, 1.3 F. 

1.3 do. 

Capt. Ehnslie, from h. p. Capt vice 
Campbell, dead Li do. 

Ens. and Adj. Stubbs, Id. 25 do. 

Lt. Taylor, Capt vice Wighlwlek, ret. 

1 1 do. 

Ens. Qlrowne, Lt. do. 

A. Ramsay, Ens, do. 

Li. Sidley, Capt. by pureh. vice Crow- 
ford, ret. do. 

Ens. Johnson, Lt. do. 

K. N. Cai lisle, Ens. do. 

2d LI. and Adj. Greaves, 1st Lt. 8 do. 

E. C. Jodrell, 2d Lt, by purch. vice 

Cunyiighain, 7 Dr. Gils. il do. 

W. H. Ashhurst, Ens. by purch. vice 
Chcarnley, rot do, 

Lt. h’outer, Copt, vice Hutton, dead 

2 Feb. 

Ens. Martyn, Lt do. 

11. L. Herbert, Ens. 11 June 

Lt. Way. from h. i». Lt. paying diff. vice 
Knox. 5 Hr. Gds. lido. 


Ajfpomftnentt, 

Bd F. 


561 


90 


Lt. Oowdallj Cdpt. vidb Kuwait, dead 

2 May, 1829 

Lt. Naylor, Adj. vice Kenny, res. Adj. 

only 11 June, 1850 

Ens. Jaraea, Lt vice Plgot, dead 2r» do. 
J.H. Cotton. Ena. by purch. vice James, 


prom. 


11 do. 


92 Lt. Uayley, Capt by putch. vice Baas, 

ret 

Ens. Lockhart. Lt. 1 1 do. 

J. 'A. Carnegy, Ens. do. 

93 Lt. Pule, from 1 W. I. II. Lt s'ice 

Watt. h. p. 1 W. 1. R. 15 do. 

9.i Ens. Rogtra, Lt vice ClkytOto. dead 

S9do. 

Gentleman Cadet C. P. Ifaroilton, trom 
R. Mil. Coll. Ens. do. 

96 11. U. Uurclay, Ens. vice Fiahey. 62 F. 

15 do. 

97 Ens. Morgan, Lt by purch. vice Shcan, 

ret. 1 1 d(^ 

A. II. Falison, Ens. do. 

y* J.t Murray, Capt by purch. vice Dick- 
ens. ret 1 8 do. 

Ens. Sniyly. Lt. do* 

G. G. Ciiimy, Ens. do. 

Rifle Bng. A. Stewart, 2il !A by purch. vice F.R- 
ton, prom. 8 do. 

(j. K. c.irr, 2d Lt by pureh. vice Spot- 
tiswooilc, (ircii. GdH. . 29 do. 

R.St.Cor. Cai»t \\ right, Maj. 2.i do, 

King, do. di>* 

Rrt'vcL Lt Col. Frccth, do. do. 

Brevet Capt. White, Capt. do. 

Lt. Scott, Capt do. 

1 W. 1. R. Lt Beckham, from 66 F. Capt. by 

purch. vice Ashe, ret. 2.i do. 

Li. W ickhain, from h. p. Lt vice Pole, 
9.5 F. Lido. 

2 Ens MacTarlane, Lt. vice Abell, 6'J F. 

13 do. 

G. H. Mc‘.sUcr, Ens. vice Clarke, dead 
15 do. 

W. G. W’hitcombo, Ens. by purch. 

25 dp. 

Cey.n.Ii. LI. ('’onrady, Capt vice Van Kompen, 
dead 26 Nov. 1829. 

2il Lt. Nanh, Iht Lt do. 

II. Smith, 2il Lt do. 

C.vp. M. B. Lt. Isaac, from h. p. Royal African 
Corps, Lt vu>e l(us.sclli 2.^ F. 1 1 June. 
J It. O’Reilly, En% vice Dovd, .55 F. 

1.1 do. 


Cra/nsofis, 

I.iciit.-Gen. WV-Uierall, Gov. of ULickne.ss Castle, 
MIC S/; Hew Dnlryniple, dead 16 April, 1850 

Ordniiucv Deiiartmeut, 

Roy, Art. 2d Lt Frcaer, Iht Lt. vice T. V. W'at 
ker, res. 1 Mar. 1850 

Marlay. 1st Lt, Dawson, dead 

11 April 

Rov. Eng. C.ipt S'inilh, Lt. Col. vice Smart, ret 

It: March 

2d Cept Pringle, Capt. do. 

]&t Lt Brand retli, IM Capt do. 

2d Lt. Kiiocker, 1st Lt. do. 

Maj. Gen. IMkmgtun, Col. Comm. Tice 
Mann, de.vd 28 do* 

Capt. Jones, Lt. Col. vice Fiasert ret 
8 June 

2d Capt Savage, Capt. do. 

1st Lt. Lewis, 2d Capt. do. 

2d Lt. Coddliiglon, 1st Lt. do. 

Capt. Stanway, M^. of Btlg. to Sapp, 
and Miners, vice Jones do. 

Mcd.Dep. 2(1 As. Sure. Lucas, JIf.D. 1st As. Surg. 

V ICC Chisholm, h. p. 1 Jan. 

A. 1*. Mahon, 2d As. SUrg, 11 March 
.1. E. T. Parrat, 2d As. Surg. ■ do. 
1st As. Surg. Whllfield, Suig, vice Fit* 
Patrick, ret 1 June 

2d As. Surg. Robinson^ A/.D. 1st Ah. 

Surg. do. 

0. Fntr, M As, Surg. do. 
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Promotions, Appdmtments, 


fSept. 


Medical DepartmcnL 

SUIT At. Surg. Trigancc« Apoth. tn Forces, vice 
Ouman, dead, 15 June IB50 

At. Surg. Fraser, h.p. 18 F. As Suig. vice Foole, 
53 F. IH do. 

Hosp. As. Macdonell, froni h. p. Ilo>p. As. 25 do. 
■ llobcrt&on, from h. |i. do. do. 

Unaltached. 

To he Lifut.-Cols. of Injaoiitf by putchase, 
UiOor Lane, from F. 8 June IHoi) 

fit. Lt. Col. llaiit, Dc]). Adj. Gen. iu Meditorra> 
neaii, 14 do. 


Lieul. C. CumberlfgOi 4 Dr. with Lieut, I'oorc, 

.Small, eo F. roc. difT. with Lleu|« Eaton, 

h. 11. 

— Barker, fi4 F. with Licul. Weilnn, h. u. 

— ' FitzHcraKi, G4 F. wuh Lieut. FowncK,n.p. 
Toole, 8i) F. willi Lieut. Thornlcy, h. n. 

43 F. 

— Peel, 3 Dr. (ids. rcc. ditf. with Lieut. Tecs- 
dale, li. p. 

— Ucazley, 32 F. with Lieut. Droadley, li. a 

KirkiUdy. 21 F. with Lieut. Peacocke, 3l)F. 

.\s. .Surg. Grant, 10 P. with As. .Surg. Tcevaii, 

M.D .StafT. 


To be Major of Infantry by purchaee. 


rapt. Scarlet, from C Dr. Gds. 1 1 do. 

To be Captains tf Infantry by pvrehane. 

Lt. Peck, from .55 F. 8 do. 

— - Carnegie, firom S Dr. do. 

— Maxwell, Aom 14 Dr. do. 

Neal, from 16 Dr. 1.5 do. 

—— Alexander, from 16 Dr. 18 do. 

— Han. J. Arbuthnot, from 6 Dr. 2.5 do. 


To he JAeutenants of Infantry by purchase. 


9d LL Eaton, Aom Rifle Brig. 8 do. 

Edi. Western, from 64 F. do. 

— Eownes, from 71 F. do. 

— - Teesdole, from U F. 15 do. 


T)ke nnder'Siuntioned Lieutenants, actually serving 
Ip « Regiment qf the Line, whose Cotuiuission* 
* mt dated to the yearlhOOt here accepted prono- 
lion upon h'flf-pay, according to the General 
Mirt^ihe4lihriec, 1826. 

To he Captains of Infantry. 
l.t. Flint, Aom .50 F. 8 June 16.50 

— — Walsh, from f.4 F. 1 1 do. 

Amos, from 35 F. 13 do. 


Exchanges, 

Lt. Col. Macdonald, 44 F. with Lt. Col lion. If. 
C. Lowiher, h. p. 1 S F. 

— — Wyndham, SC F. with Lt. Col. XIckle. 

b. p. 

■ ■ - Anwyl, 95 F. rec. difl*. with Lt. Col. Bnv 
tliertun, h. n. 

MiO. Barlow, u F. with MaJ. Rochfurt, 1 1 F. 
(.'apt. t]arri«, -16 Dr. rec. diff. with L'apt. Lowe, 
h.p. 

— — Mildmay, 10 F. rcc. dilT. with Capt. .<;hcd- 
den, h. p. 

— — Jl3H. G. Upton, CO F. with Capt. Oagnt, 
C2 F. 

Burges, 62 F. with Bt. Mai. Travers, li n. 
Rif. fir. 

— — Forster, 85 F. wiih Capt. Wightwick, h p. 
49 F. 

■ bavern, 92 F. with Capt. Bass, h p 27 F. 

Fletcher, 1 F. rec. difC with Capt. Evans, 


h. p. 


Cupiioge, 46 F. rec. diff. with Capt. R. A. 
Andrews, lu m 

■ — A. Lord Harley, 51 F. with Capt. Fa'rfleld, 
h. p. 


- Grant, 67 F. rcealilT. with Capt. Rlunt, h.p. 

Houghton, 7S F. rec. diftl wiili Capt. Wid- 

dringtou, h. p. 

•— Stewart, 9J F. rcc. dilC with Capt. Majen- 
dle, h. p. 

■ Colthurst, 99 P. rec. diflT. with Capt Yeo- 
man, h. n. 

— ' ' FitaRoy, Gr. Gdi. with Capt .1. Marg. of 
Tltchfleid, h. p. W. I. R* 

— Tompkins, 55 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Pop- 
ham, h. p. 

— Murray, 42 F. rec. diff. with Capt Mac- 
pherxm, h. p. 

— &laiUeue, 99 P, rcc. diff. wlUi Capt. Dick- 
ens, h. p. 

— jj^Macdonald, 62 F. with Capt Twlgge, h.p. 

— Byng, Rif. Br, rec. diff. wiUi Capt. WellM- 
l^,h. p. 

with Capt. 0.<:- 

Uc‘iR.WlghtmAni 


Cij^Shepperd, 6 Dr. icc. diff. 

t*l9wL JtiSimtoOf Si P. With LI 
WFi 


Resignations and Rciiremthts. 

Lieut.- Colonels. 

Clements, .5 Dr. Gds. 

Ilancox, 7 do. 

Uon. 11. C- Lowiher, 44 F. 

Fraser, R. Eng. 

Dunkin, h. p. IS F. 

Majors. 

Backhouse, 47 F. 

('up)iaidgc, 3 5 F. ^ 

Travers. 32 F. 

Raius, h. p. Uualt. 

Captains, 

Sfarq, of Tltchfleid, Or. (ids. 

Brymer, 6 Dr. Gds. 

J. T. Perceval, Cr. Gds. 

IJon. M. II. Ongley, 5 F. Gds. 

BUir, 3 F. 

Courtayne, do. 

Galwey, 6 F. 

John. 9. F. 

Clinton, 20 F. 

Cardcu, 3i» F. 

Roberts, do. 

Drury, .52 F. 

Popham, .55 F. 

Fairfleld, .54 F. 

Parker, Cl F. 

Smyih, C8 F. 

RLukrord, CO F. 

M'CnIlum, 7-5 F. 

BLincy. 80 F. 

Burgesh, X.5 F. 

Wightwick, 63 F. 

C rawford, 8C F. 

Bass, 92 F. 

DiekC'iis, 99 F. 

A^-hp, 1 W. I. II. 

Fui**!, li. i>. L'natt. 

Lieutenants, 

.Simpson, 16 Dr. 

firm. (i. If. On»ky. Gr Gdr. 

Lord E. Thynue, 7 F. 

Rae, <20 F. 

Powell, h, p. SC F. 

Trevilyan, 32 F. 

Slack iHJole, h. p. 19 F. 

Birch. 52 F. 

Currie, '’3 F. 

Rose. 55 F. 
iSiurrc, 60 F. 

Mitchell, 68 F. 

Thomson, h. p. 79 F. 
l)c Visme, 81 F. 

Canipbili, 82 F. 

Grant, h. p. 3 F. Gds. 

Waring, h. p. 8 F. _ 

Clarke, h. p. 26 F. 

M'CuUock, h. p. 2S F. 

Orde, h. p. 29 I*'. 

Barwick, h. p. 43 F. 

Garret, li. p. 49 F. 

Wood, h. p. C3 F. 

Claike, h. p. 76 F. 

Jenour, h. p. 93 F. 

Aiid, h. p. li. Afr. Co. 

Roberts, h. p. 8 Gn. Bn. 

Thomas, h. P. Vk. Lt. Inf. Vol. . 

De Gingins, h. p. Watteville’s Rcgt. 

Sullivan, h, p. Un'itt. 

Cornets and Knslgne, 

Ifen. r. 11. Owgley, It. H. OiR. 



IBiiOl 


Promotioiu^ Ai>pointm€HtSy §fc. 


Milne* 3 K. 

Lacy. 30 P. 

Thompson, oS F. 

Maclean^ 6H F. 

Clicarnley, 88 F. 

Shean. 97 F. 

Seymour, h. ii. II. Wag. Tr. 
Smyth, h. p. 14 y. 

Milliketi, h. p. Stuff* Co. 
Bnicc, h. p. 1 Gn. Bn. 

J. M. Graham, h. p. Unatt. 
W. Graham, do. 


Pai/inatler. 

M’Dcnnott, 8 F. 

Apothecary. 

Norton, h. p. 

Surgeon. 

Milton, h. p. 29 I . 


AsshttHt Surgeons* 

Jciiks, h. p. iO Dr. ' 

Lynn, h. p. 11 F. 

CanceHed, 

Etuigns. 

i orrigan, 39 F. 

Bay ley, 41 F. 

Memoranda. 

The underrnenthrned Officers haw been, attoufed id 
Retire from the Service by the Sets Uned* 
tucked Corntnissiunsm 

Lt. Col Raitt, li. p. Unattached. 

Capt. Dixon, Ret. List. 4 R. Vet. Bat. 

Cnpt. M*<juecn, h. p. Canadian Fenblhleti. 

The death of Major David Greeory, on the half- 
pay of the Ist Garrison Battalion, was enrottd- 
«m<(Iy reported in the Army List for May lasta 
instead of that of Captain Gregory, oa the half* 
pay of the 3th Garrison Battalioii. 


JULY. 


Memorandum’. 


WAR-Oprire, 22d July, 1830.* 

The King has been pleased to restore Sir Robert Thomas Wilson, Kt. to his rank as Major-Geneca ^ 
in the Army. 

Uis Majesty has bi'en further pleased to command, that Major-Genpral Sir Robert Thomas Wilsoni 
Kt. be promoted to the rank of Lieut.- General m the Army. Commission to be dated 27th May, 1825. 


To be Field-MarsJmh in the Army. 

Cieiicral Sir Alured Clarke, G.C.B. 7 F. 

— Rt. ilou. Sir Samuel Hulsc, G.C.il. 6'J P. Oov. of C'hclaea IIosp. 


To be Generals in the Army. 


Lteut. -Generals. 

G. Earl of Dalhousie, G.C.IL 26' 
F. Comm, in Chief in the Eastj 
Indies 

Tho. Baker 
Henry Williams 

H. Marq. of ('oiiynghainy K. St. P. 
and G.C II. Gov. of Windsor 

lion. Sir Alex. Hope, G.C.U. 47 
F. Ll. Gov. of ClifUca Ho»p. 
Sir John Fraser, Kt. Lt. Gov. of 
Chester 
Fcter Heron 

John Ramsay, from late Chass. 
Brit. 


LkHt Aienerals. 

ISir J. D. Broughton, Bt. 

Wrn. Dyott, 63 F. 

Sir R. Fergiissoii, K.C.D. 79 F. 
ISir Rob. Macfariaiie, K.C.B. and] 
G.(Ml. h9 F. 

.1. Gustavus Crohbio 

Edw. Stack 

Hon. John Rrodriok 

Sir Henry W.irae, K.C.B. 68 F. 

jjas. Durham 

Hun. David Lcflip, from 48 F. 
Ijohii Manners Kerr, from late 5\ 
Vt. Bn. 

Thomas Scott, from 91 F. 


, L}eut.-Generafs. 

Sir M. Turner, G.C.H. and K.C 
19 F. 

Cliriit. Chowne, 76 F. 

Hon. W. M. Maitland 
John, Lord Crewe 
Hon. Sir C. L. Cole, G.C.B. 97 F, 
Gov. of Gravesend and Tilbury 
Fort 

Quin John Freeman, from 16 F. 
Geo. Earl of Gianard 
Fra, Moore 
Rob Vise. Lorton 
Sir W. Hen. Clinton, G.C.B. 55 
F. 


To be Lieutenant-Generals in the Army. 


Mafor-Generals. 

John lluinfri'y, R. Lug. 

Sir C. Imhoff*. Kt. 

Gabriel Gordon 

Alex. Adams, from 78 F. 

G. Lord Macdonald, from Greii. 
Gds. 

Sam. Need, from late 24 Dr. 

Edw. Webber 
Tlux L*Kstraqge 
Cha. C'raven 
Jos. Foa eaiix 
Geo. Kinnaird Dana 
Jas. Moore, from 40 F. 

Sir H. M. M. Vavasour, Bt. 

Hen. Raleigh Knight 
Sam. Venables Hinde, 9d F. 

Thu. Norton Wyndham, from 1 
Dr. 

Bcikeiihead Glcgg 
Hon. Jai. Ramsay 
Lewis Mosheim 


Major-Generals. 

Sir ('olquhoun Grant, K.C.B. and 
K.C.H. 1.3 Dr. 

Sir Jas. Lyon, K.C.B. and G C.H 
24 F. 

Jas. Orde, from late 99 F. 

Oha. Dulkclcy Eccrton 
Sir T, S. Beckwith, K.C.B. Rif. 
Br. 

Hen. John Caroming, 11 Dr. 

Sir Chn. Philips, Kt. from 41 F. 
Henry Bruce, from 31 F. 

Tho. Birch Reynardson 
1. Esirl of Carysfoid, from Gr. 
Ods. 

Si^r.^ Maitland, K.C.B. 1 W. 1. 

Hon.^riio. Edw. Capel, from Grcn. 
Cd«. 

Sir W. Sheridan, Dt. from Coldst. 
Ods. 

Godfrey Basil Mundy, from 2 F. 


Major- Geutrals. 

Hon. Sir R. W. O'CaHaghni, K. 

I C.B. 97 F. 

Sir John Keane, K.C.D. 01 F. 

Lonl G. T. Beresford, 3 Dr. 

Ro»‘. Campbell 

Bob. Balfour, from 2 Dr* 

, Rob. Earl of Carnwalh, fiem ^ F* 
Jas. Camming, from 47 F. 

Henry Eustace, from late Eng. in 
, Ireland. 

Sir Colin Tlalkett,' K*G»B* Mid 
O.C.II. 71 F. 

Sir H. E. Dunbury, Kt. K.C.B. 

. from late Newf. Ffiiui, 

Sir Hudson Lowe, K.C.8. 93 F. 
Sir Fred. Adam, ,7$ F. 

Sir R. H. Yiviah, Bt. K jC.B. Mid 
K.C.M. n Lenes^ 

Denj. Lord Blo(nnneld,G.C.B*Mid 
I O.C*ti. R. Alt. 

|G«o. CookiQii,€bm'K. Axt . 
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To be Major-Generals in the Army. 


Culonfh' 

Rob. EUicc, h. n. 101 F. 

Sir J. Buchan, h. p. Unatt. 

Edvr. Pritchaid, H. Art. 

Norman M*Lco.l, h. p. New 
Konc. 

Maurice Cha. O’Connell, 7*^ F. 

.fas. Fat. Murray, h. p. 5 (in. Bn. 
.I;is. Viney, II. Art. 

(;eo. KIMot Vlniciimbp, R. Mar. 
hir llut>h Gouah, Kt. Ii. p. Unatt. 
.Ja.*.. M.u'doncll, CohNt. (icia. 
Lorenzo Moore, 35 F. 

Ami. Pi'kitii'ton, li. p. Ceyl. R. 
.lohn (iardiiirr, h. p. 1 F. 

Geo. Middlciuore, liiap. Field. 
Oflicer ol* MiUiia 

.Sir Wm. Williams, K.C.U. h.p. 
Port. Serv. 

.Tj t., Lomax, h. p. GO F. 

J. W. SleiRb, 11 Dr. 

Alex. Nciibilt, h. p. Q. M. G. Pep 
W. (;. Da\y. h. p 7Gn. U;>. 

C. W'. Maxwell, Ii. p. L’l F. 

Cha. Ashworth, h. p. Port. Ser\ . 
Hob. Roevor, It. ^rr. 

Arch. Campbell, h. p. 00 V. 


Cofonels, 

Mark. Napier, h. p. 6D F. 

J. W'ardlaw, h. p. Unatt. 

Jonathan Yatea, h. p. R. Voik 
IlanRf. 

Jrs, Kearney, % Dr. Gd<t. 

F.<lw. Ja«i. O’Brien, h. p. Unatt. 
Tho. Foster, li. p. 3 (in. Bn. 

Hon. J. Ramsay, h. p. Unatt. 

Jas. Alex. Farquharson, L'l F. 
Rob. Owen, h. p. Un.ntt. 

A. G. R. Noreott, Rifle Brifj. 

(.‘ha. Bruce, G*1 P. 

.1. F. Fitz Gerald, ‘JO F. 

J. hhortnll. late It. I. Art. 
filch. Lcgjjc, «lo. 

Rob. Crawford . Kite R. I. Art. and 
h. p. 75 F. 

Aiih. Bciij. < ‘lift on, h. i*. Unatt. 
Wm. Slew.irl, 3 F. 

U. ( 'ornwalhs Eustace, h. p. Unatt. 
(’ Murr.iv, L<‘rd (Jrceiiock, h y. 
It. ^tall C’l'rps. 

Kfrnu'haino Lindsav, h. p. *.*J F. 
*^ir Alex. Leith, Iv C.H. h.p. IS F. 
iuhn l{o>>. h. p. I’naK. 

Sir John Brown, Kt. 15 Dr. 


Colons J. 

( ouiil Fra. Rivarola, R. Malta 
Fenc. Rcgt. 

flon. Sir R. L. Dundai, K.C.B. h. 

p. Perm. Assist. Q. M. Oen. 
Lord Rob. Manners, 3 Dr. 

Hon. HiiKh ArbiJthnot, h. p. 5* F. 
Sir Rober'. Arbiithiiot, K.C.B. b. 
p. Unatt. 

G. G. Carleton I.’Estrange, do. 
r. Pearson, 'J5 F. 

Dug. 1-1 1 tie Gilmcur, b. p. Unatt. 
Sir G. H. B. Way, Kt. h. p. 3 R. 
Vet. Bn. 

Sir Jas. Douglas, K.C.B. li. p. 
Port. Serv. 

I'lhn N\ filers, h. p. Unatt. 

Wm. Machcaii, h. p. 11 F. 

Sir W P. Curiol, Kt. IS F. 

Ht. ITiin. Sir lien. Hartlinge, K. 
C.IJ. h. p. 1 Grcik Light Int. 
See. at \\ ar. 

sir Geo. Filler, Kt. Lt. Gov. of SI 
.lnhir<<, Newf. 

\ViUou;;hhy ( oiton, 11 I*, 
ijohn Cliihcroiv, 3 F. (ids. 
llohn llanhuiy. Gr. Gds. 


Tv he Cotonrh in ihv Anny. 


Lit'ul.'Coloneh. ; 

Peter Kottlewell, late R. I. \rt. 
Forater Coulson, do. 

Rtch. UniacUe. do. 

GeiK Irving, do. 

Win. .SmitM.h. p. .‘>0 F. 

John Watlmg, h. p. PotL Serv. 
Molyneux Marston, h. p. .57 F. 

Sir Fra. H. Doyle, Ut. h. p. 51 F. 

Dep. Lt. of Tower 
Henry Yongr, h. p. 33 F. 

Win. Gray, h. p. I F. 

Kdw. Dnilcy, .oN F. 

J. Rich. Ward, l^erin. Assist, ^lua. 
Mast Gen. 

Hen. W'illiams, h.p. S late Gn. Rn. 
Wm. Vincent Hompescli, li. p. 
Unatt. 

Christ. Hamilton, 97 F. 

.Tohii Daniell, 19 F. 

Wm. Williams Blake, h. p. ?0 Dr. 
Sir E. Miles, Kt. N.9 F. 

Geo. Tccadalc, I Dr. Gds. 

W. H. K. Erskine, h. p. Brads. 
Levy 

Geo. Jas. Reeves, h. p. 27 F. Lt. 

Gov. of Placentia 
Matthew Mahon, h. p. R. A’'ork 
Hang. 

Hon. Henry Murray, li. p. Ute IH 
Dr. 

J. Mathias EverarJ, li. p. 77 F. 
John Grey, b. p. 5 F. 

Geo. Wytidham, b. p. 20 Dr. 

Alex. ( ameron, li. P. 1 Greek Lt. 

Inf. Hen. Gov. of at Maws 
Sir Ja-s. Wilson, K.C.B. h. p. IS 
F. 

Sir J. May, K.C.B. and K.C.II. R. 
Art. 


I Idmt.'Colonels. 

J. Fox BuTRoyne, It. E’ng. 

'P. K. Biirlic,t R. Ncwf.Yct.Comp. 
Tbo. Dalmer, b. p. 15 F. 

Sir Hen. Wat»ou, Ivt. h. p. Port. 
Serv. 

Edw. Walker, b. p. GO F. 

Tbo. KNans, 70 F. 

John Johnston, h. p. Unutt. 

Arch. Miiflame, do. 

\\ in. Gordon Maetiregor, I. F. O. 

of a Rlxx Dist. 
fas. Hay, h. p. 17 Hr. 

Wm. U’ikhI, h. p. II F. 

Win. W.irrc, A.s. fju. M. Gen. 

Cha. Ashe a’Couri, h. p. I Gr. Lt. 
Inf. 

Geo. (9ja. D'Aguilar, h. p. Unatt. 
(’hn. Wm. Paslcy, R. Kng. 

J.acob Glen Cuyler, Ii. p. Cape R. 
(ieo. O’Malley, 8S F. 

.\ieholas Ramsjy, li. p. 5 Gn. Dn. 
Peter D'Arcy, li. p. 7 do. 

John Gillies, h. p. 10 F. 

Edw. Row'. J. Cotton, h. p. 10 F. 
Charles Turner, h. p, Unatt. 

Wm. Francis Bentinck Loftus, 
h. p. 3H F. 

Francis hkelly Tidy, I. F. O. of 
Rcc. Hilt. 

George Burrell, 90 F. * 

J. F.irrcr, li, p. 2 Greek Lt, Inf. 
Robert Ross, 1 Hr. Gds. 

T. Br.'ilwzon Aylmer, li. p. 9 F. 
Jus. M'HcrmoU, Into ol R. Mil. 
Coll. 

Hen. J. Riddell, As. Qu. M. Gen. 
Rich. (7oodnll Elringtoii, 17 F> 

If. (J. E. Vernon Graham, h. p. 
Unatt. 


lAi'ui.'l'olouch, 

John Br.ulv, h. p. 1 liar. llii. 
Charles A. Vigoruux, 1.3 F. 

Sir Jus. A. Hope, K.C.M. 5 F. G. 
‘'Ir hob. John Harvey, Kt. h, p. 
Port. sci\. 

Sir H. T). Ro-s, K.C.B. R. Art. 

Sir E. K. WiUums. K.C.B. 11 F. 
Henry Sulliv.m, G F. 

Burgess f .itnae, h. p. Unatt. 

It. M*l)i>n.ill, li. p. (ileng. Fcne. 
Henry John, h. ]». Unail. 

Iliehuri) .Xrmstrong, 2(J F. 

Andrew Brown, 79 F. 

Bohert Waller, As. <J. M. Gen. 

Sir Frodenok Stoviii, K.C.B. h.p. 
Unatr. 

Sir (ircy Cainpbell, Dt. do. 
Riehnril (lodd.ird Hare, do. 

Sir C. Felix Smith, Ku R. Eng. 
Mexaridcr 1’homson, li. p. 98 F. 
(;hn. Grcnc Ellieombe, It. Eng. 
Henry Goldtliich, do. 

J.imes WcIiIkt Smith, It. Art. 
John William Mallec, 8b F. 

Milli r ('ll Hurd, ,>.S F. 

F. G. lleriot, h. p. (!anad. Volt. ’ 
^saniuel Rice, 51 F. 

Wm. F. Pat. Napier, li. p. 13 F. 
John Diifty, h. p. Unatt. 

Martin Limlsay, 7S F. 

Henry Haulienoy, b. p, 85 F. 
Douglas Mercir, 3 F. (ids. , 

Fra. MilCh Mihiiaii, CoMst. G. 
John Beijve, Ii. p. Unatt. 
f.iciib 'roiiiion, h. p. .57 K. 

R in. Alex, (iurdon, h. p. 95 F. 
Steph. Goodman*, b. p. J-j F. 
Tiiumas Keii.th, li. p. .58 F. 


To be Aifles-de-Cam]) to the Kiny^ 


M7f/* the rank oft olonel in Ihs Army. 


L\ent.-L oloni'h. 

Sir Robert Gardiner, K.C.U. 
K.C.H. U. Art. 

John Frceinanilc. Coldst. Gdi*. 
Lord Geo. W m. RuhscU, 90 F. 
Kdward Wynyard, Greii. Gds. 
James Forguswn, 52 F. 


I LlenU-Colonds, 

tV Thomas Wm. Brolhertoii, 95 P. 
Sir J, Dalrymple, Dt. li, p, 
2 Gar. Bn. 

Sir James Henry Rcynett, Kt. 

K.C.H. h. p, 52 F. ' 

WUliam Smelt, 97 F. 


Lieut. -Volunels. 

Andrew Creagh, HI F. 

Jas. Robcrthoii Arnold, R. Eiig. 

I William Weniyss, h. p. 93 F. 
iGeo. Fit/.-Clureiico, n. p. Unatt. 
Dep. AdJ. Gen. to the Form 
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To ht Licultntint^ Colonels in the At'tup. 


Mojory. 

John Moorp. 

J.LiTir<; Jont'S, )i. p. IJ Hr. 

('hnrle.s MiJnrr, h. p. .3 t*'. 

Wilhnin I'awcptt, li. p. M F. 

Jobeph rhilott, h. p. 3.> F. 

W. M. G. C’olcbrookc. R. Art. | 

Thomas Tisdall, late R. I. Art. | , _ 

Maxwell Close, h. p. 1 Gar. [in. [I’ho. S.iin. NicoUs. h. p. ill F. 
Matthew Ryan, h. p. Unatt. Denis O’Kelly, 11 F. 

Win. Henry Tnjntoii, li p. 51 F. .Charles II. Smith, h. p. 15 F. 
Fountain KIwin, h. p. 41 F. jG. Xuf'. FJiot, h. p. Unatt. 
Win. Mansfield Morrison, h. p,'.lanies .lenkin. do. 


Mnjut 

Robert (,’ampbell, h. p. 28 F. 
Ileetor Cameron, h. p. 9 F* 
loseph Creighton, h. p. ■‘>0 F. 
Wm. .Soinersall Forties, S9 F. 
Win. Vincent, Perm. A«. Q. 
(ien. 


Majors. 

1, h. p. 2 1 
Ririiaril Jones, li. p. 81 1 


|.Iolin n radish, h. p. 2 <]eyh R* 


M.l 


iRa^ntum Slone, h. ji. 58 F. 


o.> Dr. 

Wni. Hart Liipslie, h. p. 29 F. 
Thom.'is Hole, h. p. Dr. 

James IVat, li. p. 2.i F. 

Mark Anthony Uo/on, 95 F. 

Hugh John Cameron, h. p. Vorkj 
Chass. 

Henry White, 9(> I’. 

Kdw.ird Carlvoit, h. p. Tfi F. 
George (ierm. CoeJiranc, h. 

3 Prov. Rii. of Mil. 

Pairiek (’anipliell, h. p. F. 
Thomas Weare, h. p. Unatt. 
'I’homas Ilurke, }i p. I F. 

James Rogle, 9 1 F. 

Alex, Tudil, h. p. 2 Gar. Ihi. 


I. Lewis Ihistleii, 89 F. 

1). t ainpbell, h. p 79 F. 

James Ptnile Oates, h. p- 8H F. 
iFilw. T. Fitzticrahl, h. p. 12 F. 
Icharh’s I’ralt, h. p. 9t) F. 

[Geo. Spotti^woo'lc, h. p. 71 F. 

I. lmc^ Harvey, h. p. 92 F. 

Loft us Gray, li. p. Rifle Brig. 
|(]harles Campbell, h. p. 91 F. 
H.imlet Obiiis, h. p. 53 F. 
IJeorgeTovev, 5 F. 

[Gilbert Kiliot, h. p. 29 F. 

J. is. Horton, h. p. Meuron’s R. 

J. lines Lamg, h. p. f»l F. 

[Edw. Anth. Angelo, h. p. N'cwf.| 

•cnc. 


John Campbell, h. p. York Lt. 
' Inf.Vol. 

Don. M'Nicl. h. p. Cape Regt. 

G. .S. ThwdJtes, h. p. 57 F. 

VV. Sail, n. Newf. Vet. Comp, 
•sarri. Rircham, Ceyl. Rifle Reg. 
Samuel Colbcrg, h. p. 6*0 F. 
Robert Hilliard, h. p. 1 F. 

Lord R. Kerr, li. p. 5 Gar. Bn. 

J. s. Lindsay, h. p. .5 Ir. Brig, 
kicorge Dunce, h. p. Unatt. 

Nath. Harn. English, II. Mar. 
Ilicliard Bunee, do. 

iN'iehoI.is Brution. 11 Dr. 

Wilh.im Morns, h. p. Unatt. 

Ilieh. Roelifort, h. p. Dcp. Staff 
John M 'Mahon, 2 F. 

Dan. O’Dunoghue, h. p. 1 Gar. 
Rn. 

Thomas Adair, U. Mar. 
los. Jorrard, h. p. 6 Gar. Bn. 

Rob. Terry, h. p. .51 F. Town 
Adj. at Malta 

I. T. Whelan, Ii. p. Newf. Fenc. 
[Arthur Morris, li. p. 11 F. 


To he Majors in the Arwy» 


(Mfitaiji.y, 

M, M. Tew, .51 F. 

K. I’.irr), R. Mar. Ait. 

U. White, 11. Mar. 

J. Maugham, do. 

R. Owlii, do. 

J. Darby, R. \rt. 
i>. Iludyerd, do. 

J. J. Hollis, 25 F. 

A. M.ickeiiisie, R. Newf. Vet. 
Comp. 

W. Hentham, R. Art. 

.1. I'roctor, 51) F. 

II. Hniil, .)7 F. 

K. Charleton, Ol F. 

C. Bcnriftt, (i-l F. 

J. Moore, R. Mur. 

B. H.ilfh de, 41 F. 

R. Mullen. 7 F. 

J. Bent, .5 F. 

F. Heal lev, 17 F. 

.1. H. I'helps, .'•! F, 

J. Rivers, 91 F. 

C. C. Dnnsev, U. Art. 

11. Fratt, IS F. 

J, III ndersou, 71 F. 

A. K. Colley, R. Mai 
H. Welman, o7 F. 

W. North, 68 F. 

W'. .Smith, .5 F. 

E. Rcnwiek, 8.5 F. 

E. Bissett, H. Art. 

1). J. MiU'Qiieeii, 74 F. 

F. (i. Lee, R. Mar. 

G. A. Delhosle, .55 F. 

P. .S. Norman, .5h F. 

.s. Workman, 3.> F. 


Otpfains. 

R. J. Denham, 13 F. 

A.F. Crawford, R. Art, 

H. W. Gordon, do. 
r. .S. Pilcher, 11. Mar. 

J. It. Huro, do. 

r. L. I.awrcnce, R. Mar. Art. 

C. .S. O'Mc.ira, 46 F. 

J. .Svnnburn. 31 F. 

R. Moore, 1.) F. 

.1. G.uvoek, AmisI. Adj. Gen. 

L. S. Meieer, R. Mar, 

R. .S. IViikiiiMin, do. 

It. S. Aitehison, Cape Mo. Rifle 
J. W. Niinii. SO F. 

C. .Sehaw, 5.5 F. 

J. I'ongne, .50 F. 

.1. Johnston, 1 1 F. 

W. .S. Bertrand, 1 1 F. 

T. Mitehell. R. M;ir. 

J. DUlheld, R. Fug. 

M. Dixon, do. 

R. King, R. Art. 

W. D. Jones, ilo. 

R. Jebb, 10 F. 

P, I). Calder, R. Eng. 

J. Fitr.Gerald, 8 F. 

J. H. B.'irnctr, 40 F. 

P. Lowen, Cape Mounted Rifle 

F. Arabin, R. Art. 

C. Dixon, R. Kng. 

ILHaiiimin, IRF. 

P. Duiicnii, 66 F. 

M. M.'iegrcgor, 78 F. 

R. B. Hunt.U. Art. 

(k (’ruttenden, do. 

J. Williams, U. Mar. 


C/iplalni, 

P. Paddy, R. Art. 

J. Kilson. 41 F. 

IL Hawkins, .5 F. Gds> 

W. Walkei, R.Mar. 

J. D. Hams, R. Eng. 

K. E. Hill, 96 F. 

F. Fuller, .59 F. 

F. Water.s, R. Mar. 

W. II. .Slade, R. Eng, 

D. E. Johnston, .5F. 

IV. Wylde, R. Art. 

C. E. (iordon, do. 

S. Noel, 92 F. 

G. Jngli.iin, Ceylon Rifle Reg» 
W. Tayloi, II. Mar. 

J. H.irper. R. Eng. 

J M'Culhiin, R. Mar. 

VV. K. M.aliiig, R. Art. 

G. Maepherson, 09 F. 

T. .S. Begbie, 82 F. 

T. Lemon, H. Mar. 

J. J. Anderson, 10 F, 

P. W. Walker, R. ArU 
A. Maelachlan, do. 

T. Scott, do. 

(L Rlachlcy, do. 

A. F. Darbauld, .51 F. 

R. N. Crosse, .50 F. 

T. P.ardoe, R. W.igg.Tr. 

S. Kennedy, 68 F. 

G. E. Jones, 89 F. 

J. Longley, R. .Art. 

P. Bay Ice, 63 F. 

H. K. Moor, K. Art. 

B. J.iekson, R.Wagg. Tr. 

H. G. Jaekson, R. Art. 


Brevet. Major Campbell, 9 Dr. Lt. Col. in the 
Army 16 .Inly, 18.50 

ILifcG. Coiv and Sub-Lt. Caulfield, Lt. by 
pureh. vice Du Pre, ret. 18 June 
lion* li. Cholmondelcy, Cor. and Sub- 
lit. do. 

4 Dr. Gds. Cor. Quautoek, Lt. by purcli. vice Sto- 
ry, prom. 6 July 

L. Place, Cor. do. 

7 Vet Siirg. .Seliroedcr, from 15 Dr. Vet. 

Surg. vice Anderson, dead do. 

6 Dr. Cor. and ,Adj. .Sillery, Lt. 20 do. 

8 Lt. .Shedden, Capt. by purch. vice Hill* 

prom. 6 do. 

Cor. Ball, Lt. do. 

Ens. Don. G. A. Craven, from 67 F. 
Cor. 

13 J. Legrew, Vet Surg. vice Schroeder, 

7 Dr. Ods, 9 <*<>• 


13 Dr. U. IL Kitchener, Cor. by purch. vies 
Eyre, ret. 29 June 1830 

11 Maj. Gen. Sir E. Kerriaon. Bt. Col. 

vice Sir J. O. Vandeleur, 16 Dr. 

1ft do 

Cor. and Adj. l.eaTy, LL 29 do. 

16 Lt. Gen. Sir J. O. Vandeleur. K.C.B. 

fiom 14 Dr. Col. vice Fd. Mar. Earl 

of Harcoiirt, dead 18 June 

Lt. Douglas, Capt. by purch. vice Men- 
teath. ret. 6 July 

Cor. Cornish, Lt. do. 

D. L. Campbell. Cor. do. 

Grcn.Gds. Ens. and Lt. Ricketts, Lt. andCapLby 
purch. vice St Clair, ret. 29 June 

2d Lt. Spottiswoode, from Ril9c Brig. 

Ens. and Lt. do. 

J. H. Hudson, (Page of Honour to his 
late Majesty,) Ens. and Lt 6 July 
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Gtcn.Gdf. lloi^p. Aa. CuUtn» As. fsarg. vice Pik- 
foril, rcF. G July 1H30 

Ens. and Lt. Fi(£ Uoyi Adj. vice Ver- 
non* res. A(iJ. only 1C do. 

3 F, Odb. — UuTloii, Lt. and Capt. by 

piu'L'li. vice Kfppel, ret. C do. 

Kiiii. Fitz Hoy* rrom 43 F. Ens. and Lt. 

do. 

Lt. nnd Capt. CohillOt Capt. and L*. 

Col. b\ inirch. vice Ebrinf<Lun. ret. do. 
Kiia. and Lt. MoncriclTe* Lt. and Ca^t. 

lion. C. 11. ti iH », Lz.-, :.nd Lt. dS! 
Lt and Capt. Digby, Capt. and Lt. Col. 

by piirch. vice Hall, ret. tO do. 
Ens. and Lt Xaubkntin, Lt and Capt. 

do. 

R. F. 11. Rushbrookr, Ens. and Lt do. 
Capt. Farquharson* Maj. by purch. vice 
llcll, pitH .1 up June 

Lt. La Touche, Capt do. 

Ensign Coltmaii* from h. p. Lt. do. 
Ens. Edwards. Lt. by purch. vice 
UlackwtMi, pioiri. do. 

R. G. Hughes, Ens. do. 

Lt. Uiirns* Capt. vice Gurwood, prom. 

!20 July 

W. II. Dull, d.u ill. ijy purch. vice Hon. 

J. .Sinci.-.ir, prom. G do. 

W. L. VVilloughfiy, 2il Lt by purcli. 

vice Lord H. Beauclerk. 87 F. 1C do. 
Lt. Hams, Capt vice Hon. C. T. 

Monckton. dead 11 May 

Eiib. Drown, Lt. do 

Gent Cadet H. Farrant* from R. Mill 
Coll. F'ns. 9 July 

Cor. Stanford from h. p. 12 Dr. Ens. 

vice Tully, res. do. 

Ho*p. Assiat. Magrath, M.D. Assist 
Sure, vice W<ilker, dead June. 
Ens. Willi imsmi* Lt. by purcli. vice 
Mdlcr, ret. IG July 

F. Todd, Ens. do. 

Ilendiick, M.D. from li. p. 
63 F. As. Surg. o.i do. 

Capt. Smith, from 49 F. Ctipt vice Hell, 
6 do. 

Lt Wake, Capt. l»y purch. vice Mit- 
chell, rot io do. 

Ens. Nugent, Lt. <!». 

J. Fleury, Ens. do. 

Q. Ward, Ens. by purch. vice 
O'Ueiriic, ref. 6 do. 

Lt Vcrnoii, Payin. vice Grant, dead 

.. .. ... ® 

H. lircvillc, Ens. vice KirkbriJe, cane. 

do. 

MaJ. Booth, Lt Col. vice Haverfield, 
dead ^9 June 

C^apt. Johnston, Maj. do. 

Lt. Ilarrih, Capt. do. 

IL W. Biinbury, Ens. vice Fitz Roy, 

3 F. Gds. db! 

Enr. Sanders, Lt. vice I'homas, Adj. 

1 (> Juiy 

Gent. Cadet, J. T. W. Jones, from R. 

Mil. Coll. En«. do. 

Lt. Thomas, Adj. vice Harris, prom. 

, do. 

Ens. Dayly, Lt. vice Wilson, dead 
. 17 Apr. 

Wm. Evans, Ens. 29 June 

Capt. Conry, from h. p. Capt. vice 
•Smith, 36 F. ff July 

Ens. Glostcr, Lt. vice fiurslcra, dead 
18 Feb. 

Gent Cadet R. Aldridge, from R. Mill. 
iGol. Ens. 9 July 

En^. Best, Lt. by purch. vice Conry, 
prom. 29 June 

D. S. Cooper, Ens. do. 

En':. Douglas, Lt. by purch. vice Da- 
viilfion, ret. 20 July 

W. J. James, Ens. do. 

L. H. Mortimer, Ens. by purch. tice 
Hrn. G. A. Craven, 8 Dr. 6 do. 

‘ W. Fuher from 77 F. Adj, 

and Eiis. vice Devcrcll, res. Acy. only 

■at 1 „ , . 16 *1*>. 

Maj. Ured, Lt. Col. by purch. vice 
Hawkins, ter. * 20 do 

n. Maxwell, Ens. by purch. vice Do 

Koven, ret, 16 do. 


[Sep 


19 

21 


95 


53 


34 

36 


37 


45 


4i 


64 


67 


68 

74 


74 F. Bt. Lt. Col. M'Dougal, from h. p. Maj. 

vice Marshall, Insp. Fd. OfT. of Mil. 
in Nova Scotia IG July 1830 

81 Ens. Clifford, Lt. by purch. vice 

Blaydc^, ret. 29 June 

W. H. Wellesley, Ens. do. 

82 Bt Maj. Firman, Maj. vice Grant. 

prom. 20 July 

Lt. Latham. Cnpt. do. 

81 Capt. Clarke, from h. p. Capt vice Da- 
vies, prCiin. do. 

— Hon. N. H. C. Massey, Maj. by 
purch. vice Rowan, ret. 1(> do. 
Lt. liabk-ard, Capt. do. 

2d Id. Thomson, Ibt Lt do. 

Lord II. Ueauclerk, from 2.> F. 

2d Lt. do. 

90 J. 11. Cotton, Ens. by purch. vice 

James, prom. 'J!* June 

91 Capt Mahon, from h. p. Capr. vice 

llparii, ret. 20 July 

93 Ens. Rogers, Lt vice Clnytnn, dead do. 

Gent. Cadet, C. 1*. Hamilton, from U. 
Mil. ('oil. Ens. do. 

98 IL D. (;owper, Ens. by purih. vice 

Blarkiston, ret do. 

Rifle Brig. G. K. C.irr, 2d Lt. by purch. \ ice Spol- 
tiswoodc, Grcii. Gd.s. 29 do. 

Gfirnsons. 

Gen. II. Lord Hill. G.C.lL & G.C.H. Got. of 

Plymouth, vice Field Marslial Earl Hareoiirt, 
dead ISJuncLS'O 

Gen. W. Earl Cathcarl, K.T, Gov. of Hub, vice 
Hill do. 

Capt. Grifllihs, li. p, 91 F. Fort Maj. Newf. Mce 
Campbell, ret. G ,/uIy 

Ordnance Department. 

R. Art. ]$t Lt. Morgan, 2d Capt. vice Kiiiir, 
h. p. 30 June 18.50 

2d Lt. Warde, 1st Lt, do. 

2d Capt. Chusney, ('apt. Vico Bt. Maj. 

Greene, bupcrse<lcil 3 July 

1st Lt, Warde, 2tl Capt. do. 

2d Lt Tytler, Ist Lt do. 

Vet Surg. Pcrcival, from 6 Dr. Vet. 

Surg. vice Coward, h. p. 9 do. 

2d Lt. Tircman, 1st Lt. vice Pcaice, 
dead 4 do. 

R. Eng. 2d Capt. IVatcrs, Capt vice A. Thom- 
son, dead 21 do. 

Ibt Lt .Slreatfleld, 2d Capt. do. 

2d Lt. Dailey, Ist I.t. do. 

Cnpt. liubtler, Lt. Col. vice Vigorcux. 

dead 9 do. 

2d Capt. Prince, Copt 22 do. 

1st Lt. Portlock. 2d Capt do. 

2d Lt. Denison, 1st Lt. do. 

Staff. 

Maj. Gcti. John Macdonald, Colonel of the 67th 
Hegt. of Foot to be Ailj Gen. to the Forces, vice 
Lt Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor, G.C.H. 

27 July, 1850 

Col. Geo* Fitzclarenco, (Aide-de-camp to the 
King.) to be Dcp. Adj. Gen. vice Mnj. Gen. 
Macdonald do. 

Lt Col. Lord C. Fitz Roy, Dcp. Adj. Gen. in Me- 
diterranean, vice Haitt, res. 29 June 

Maj. MarRliali. from 79 F. Insp. Field O. of Mil. 
in Nova Scotia, with rank of Lt. Col. in the 
Army, vice M'Dougall, 79 F. IG July 

Bt. Lt Col. Ucresford, from Staff in N. America, 
Perm. Assist, gua. M. (Jen. vice Broke, Dep. 
gua, M. Gen. in Nova Scotia 20 do. 

Maj. Broke, Penn. Assist. Qua. M. Gen. Dep. Qua. 
M. Gen. m Nova Scotia, with rank of Ll. Col. 
in the Army, vice Beresford do. 

Hospital Staff, 

Staff Assist. Surg. Reid, from h. p. As.siat Surg. 

vice Magrnth, o3 F. 29 June, 1830 

Hosp. Assist. Gordon, from h. p. Mosp. Assist, vice 
Hunter, 2 F. 25 do. 

— M*firegor, from h. p. Hosp. Assist. 

vice West, 40 F. do. 

— Priiiicrobe, from h. p. Hosp. Assist, 

vice Caton, Grcn. GUs. 8 July 

■ ■ Muiray» M.D. Rom li.p. Hosp. Assist. 

13 do 



Promotions, Appointments, 


Unattached. 


¥Wfintry by purchaae. 

Maj. Hell, from 7 F. 23 June, 1830 


.• . Majors qf I n funiry by putcfiaae. 

Capt. Lord G. A. Hill, trom 8 Dr. f> ^ 

— - Du Vernet, from Ceyl. lliflu Ilegt. s»0 
To he Captains qf Infantry by purchaae. 
LL Conry, from 6'£ t\ 29 j 


JL.L Conry, from 62 F. 29 June 

— Blackwell, from I."? F. 

Story, from 1 Dr. (!ds. 6 July 

— Obhornc, from 10 Dr. t*0 do. 

Tube Lieutenant ot lufantty by purchase. 

2d Lt. lion. J. Sinclair, from 21 F. (i July 

To be Lieut. -Colonel of Infantry u Uhout put chase. 
Bt. LC Col. Grant, Iroiii 82 F. 20 July 

To he Majuts of Infantry without purchase. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Cochrane, limp. Field O. of Mil. in 
Novd .Scotia 9 ju]y 

WDouRall, do. do. 

— : Love, liisp. Field O. of Mil. in New 

Brunswick 

Bt. Maj. Davies, from H4 F. 20 do* 

Bt. Ll. Col. Uurwood, from 19 F. do. 

The nnf/erMrntioned Offeers, actuathf hold inn si- 
tuaiions on the istqff, to be promoted to Lhiat- 
iached Commissions. 

To hi. Jaent.-Culonch of Infantry. 

Bt. Col. Hon. J. Rimi>4iy, h. p. Clan. Feiic. 

16 July 

Bt. Lt. Col. D’ Aguilar, h. p. f>l F. do. 

• Turner, h. p. l.'lo F. do. 

Sir (i. Campbell, Dart. h. p. 6 F. do. 

(Churchill, ll. p, do. 

*— 11- G. Siiutli, h. p. do. 

SiKiilKraj.i, ll. p. Fort. Oflf. do. 

Ilanu, h. p. Kt; F. do. 

“ Lord J, T. H. Somerset, li. p. Wat- 

icv. Regl. do. 

~ Drake, Perm. Assist. Qua.M.Gcn.do. 

‘ To be Majors of Infantry. 

Bt. U. Col. Foster, li. p. 6 VV.l.R, 6 July 

Egcrloii, h. J). 8 1 F. do. 


Bt. Lt. Col. Staveley, h. p. 6 July 1830 

Eratt, h. p. 2 Gii. Bn. do. 

- ■ ■ - Beresford, h. p. 31 F. do. 

' ■ Shaw, h. p. 43 F. do. 

■ - Harris, h. p. 1 Dr. Gds. do. 

Bt. Maj. Wood, h. p. 22 Dr. do. 

The undermentioned Officers, vr/io have been re- 
moved hiclyfrom Stitff' situations in Ireland, in 
consequence 'of reduction, to be promoted to an 
Unattached Commission. 

To he Lieut. -Colonels of Infantry. 

Bt. Col. O'llrien, h. p, Prmccss cW. of Wales’s 


Bt. Col. O'llrien, h. p, Prmccss Char, of Wales’s 
Fen. Inf. 16 July, 1830 

Owen, h. p. 5 Gar. Bp. do. 

To hr Major of Infantry. 

Bt. MiiJ. Smith, h.p. 61 F. do. 

Exchanrfcs, 

^ "oG F ^ Qiiinlin, 36 F. with Capl. Mitchell, h. p. 

E. B. Phillips, .53 F. with Capt. Pardey, h. p. 

R. Stair Corps. 

Aiistruthcr, 62 F. with Capt. Neynoo, h, p. 

— llibbcrt, 1 Ur. rec. diff. with Capt. AinslLc, 
h. p. 

I* layer, 10 F. with t.'apt. PCiincfather, 59 F. 

— — Stephen, 80 F. with Capt. Haggertsou, h. p. 

Kean, 86 F. with Capt. Gtbsoii, h. p. 60 F. 

Assist. Surg. Collis, 15 F. with Assist. Surg. Cald- 
well, h. p. .31 F. 

Dcp. Purv, Tucker, with Dep. Purv. Wieford, 
h. p. 

lir.siffnations. 

_ Heut.-Colotiel. 

RaiU, h. p. Unatt. Dep. Adj. Geu. in Mcdil. 
Captain. 

Campbell, Fort Maj. St John's, Newfoundland 
Ensign. 

Tully, Z3 F. 

_ , Assistant Surgeon. 

Fickford, Gren. Gdi. 


tAcut.-Colonch. 

Hall, 3 F. Gds. 

Flrington, do. 

Hawkins, (8 F. 

Miijors, 

Gully, 87 F. 

bir. H. Vernoy, Burt h. p. Unat. 

Captains. 

Mcnteath, 16 Ur. 
t»t Clair, Gren. Gds. 

Keppcl, 3 F. Gds. 

Mitchell, 36 F. 

Bell, do. 

Hearn, 91 F. 

Fcnioii, h. p. 21 Dr. 

Williams, h. p. 26 F. 

Dixon, late i Vet. Bn. 

M’t^ucen, ll. p. Can. Feu. 


Retirements. 

Lieutenants. 

Du Pre, 1 Life Gd». 

Miller, 33 F. 

Davidson, 61 F. 

UliiJcs, 81 F. 

Pigolt, h. p, 12 Dr. 

Pattison, ]i. p. 6 F. 

Nixon, h, p. JO F. 

Edmonds, h. p. 21 F. 

Macleod, h. p. 27 F. 

Fits Gerard, h. p. 31 F. 

\dams, h. p. 61 F. 

Oundas, h. p. 56 F. 

Cornets and Ensigns. 
Eyre, 13 Dr. 

O’Bciriie, 37 F. 

Dc Koven, 7*1 F. 

Superseded. 

fit. Maj. W. Greene, It. Mt. 


Blakiston, 9.5 F. 
vv illiamson, h. p. 97 F. 
Palmer, h. p. 2 Ceyl. Regt. 

Quarter-Master. 
Tyrrcl, h. p. R. York Rangers 

Assistant Surgeons. 
Gibney, h p. 15 Dr. 

Bunny, h.p. 43 F. 

White, h. p. 75 F. 

Bigsby, h. p. Staff 

Hospital Assislanls, 
Angus, ll. p. 

Galiaher, li. p. 


Cancelled. 

Lt. Thonilcy, 11 F. ; Eiis. Kirkbride, 41 F. ; Assist. Surg. Brisbanei 31 F. 
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Alfhabf.tk AL Lisi OK ‘S( oifii BANkiiuiTrihs, aniiuiiiKTil betvvcoii the 1st Mil y and 
.'JOtli .Inly, I8.‘i0, extracted from the JCdinhiii’irh (iiizctte. 


Anderson, (George, insurance broker and solicitor. 
Tnvcrnc''. 

Aiiilcrsoii, John, irisiiranco broker and writer to 
ihe sigiifi, Kdinhurgh. 

Anderson. I’rtcr, insurance broker and account- 
iint, lnvi-rnc3>. 

Jinillic, Alcxanderi grocer and spirit dealer, t‘a- 

iifMigati!. 

l)iirin<, John, and Co. di:,tillers at \vong1cn, an>l 
John Hums, rr<)iding at Avonglen, and Archi- 
liald Hums, residing at Millhcugh, the indivi- 
dual partners til' that eonipany. 

t’.irnduff, Robert, nianut'acturer. (Rasgow, sole 
partner of Robert Carndufl' and (!o. manufac- 
turers. 

Daiidson, Jonathan, ironmonger, Mdinbnrgh. 

Davidson. Robert, shoemaker. Kthnburgh. 

Dunlop, Thomas, hirmerand c lUlc dealer, Horn— 
hill, Cadder parish. 

Fraser, Hugh Montgomerie, formerly a partner 
of the late firm of Ilugli Montgomerie Frastr 
and Co., merch.ints, (iuennek. and now inei- 
chant and clerk, Glasgow. 

Gardner, George, of Ins Mnjcafy’s Custondiou«e, 
Leith, and insurance-broker, Edinburgh. 

Glover, William, mcn-hniit and ciiopcr, Leith. 

Gordon, Alexander, flsb-curcr, Cromnily, now in 
London. 

Grant, Ger'rge, merchant, Cullen. 

Grieve, Robert, and Co. inerehants, Glasgow, and 
of Robert Grieve, merchant there, sole partner 
of that cvMupany. 

FaleontT, Georgo, and ('<)inpany, curriers, Edin- 
burgh, and of George Falconer and V^ illiam Kil* 
Patrick, the individual partners thereof. 

Hamilton, Robert, iiooktiinder and stationer, 
Rose .‘street, Kdinburgli. 

Hardie, Alexandei, shipowner, Greenock. 

Hill. David, meichunt and trader, Dundee. 

Hunter, Robert, and Co. distillers, Lochgiltihcad, 
and Robert Hunter and Gilbert Bcitli, partners 
of said company, as individuals. 

.Tollie, James, perfumer and incrcliant. Stirling. 

Kerr, James, inerehaiil, iiisuranee broker and 
shipowner, Glasgow, carrying on busiiitss there 
under the firm of James fverr and tloinpany. 

King, John, senior, blegehcr at Arkliston. 

Laing. Robert, grocer and .sjiirit-dealer, Edin- 
burgh. 

Lane« William, and Company, merchants, Leith, 


and of Timothy Lane, .an individual partner of 
said Company. 

M ‘Arthur, John, eatile-dealer, grazier, mid 
flesher, residing at Hnlint^re, near Inverary. 

M‘J)eriTiid, John, hooicr and merchant, Ediii- 
huritfh. 

M‘Intyre. Jolin, and M'Intyre, Donald, cattle 
dealers aiiii gra/iers, (ilenmaelirie, near Oban. 

Mitchell and Robmson, merchants, Leith, as a 
eompnnv, and of Thomas Mitehcll and William 
Edward Robinson, ns indn iduals. 

M'Kny, Jamca, inerehant and agent, Aberdeen. ' 

IMddmg niid Co., Jamci Ridding .*ind ('o., G. 
It. Piddmg and Co., and .1. and G. Piddiug, 
merchants in Edinburgh. Alloa, and lladiliiig- 
ton, and James Smediey Pidding, ami (reorge 
Raymond Piddiiig, merehanls, Edinlmrgh, the 
individual pailiiersof thc^c .several Companies. 

Ritehie, Jolm, nicrt'hant, Greenock, atlerwards 
carrying on biisiness in I.nerpod under the 
firm of Uitehie and Moniec, and at Port-au- 
l*rmce under tho linn of Milroy and Ritehie, 
now residing m (ireeiioek, and sole .surviving 
partner ol the iirin of Milrny and Ritehie. 

‘'Colt and Glenny, cabinctmakirs and upholster- 
ers, Aberdeen, and of Alexander Diek Seott and 
James Glenny, as individuals and only partners 
of s.ud firm. 

.Shanks, Walter, singer, mcrthaiit, and portinner. 

Glasgow. 

.Smith, (tcorge, nrehitect and builder, Edinburgh. 

.Strach.'iii, Ralph, distiller, and dealer in spirits In 

r.eith. 

Raukiiic, John, liaker, Tradcston of (ila.sgow. 

Roxburgh and Company, merch.ints, (Slasgow, as 
a company, and of \tl.im Roxburgh, merchant 
there, the sole iiulividu.d pirtncr of said Com- 
panv, as an individual. 

TelfcT, J I'ues, and Comptany, late timbcr-mer- 
chuiitb in Ayr, and James 'I’elter and Alexander 
Hell, Hie intlivnlual. partners oi that Conipany. 

The company earrxing on bnsincs.s as uisiillcrs 
and maltsters, Vanlhead.s, Leith, nndei the 
liriii ot Ralph Straehan, and Ralph .str.iehnii 
and Robert ‘'traehan, both distillers and in.ilt- 
Hters, ttieic, as partners, and Robert htrachau, 
as an indix idual. 

Thomson, Dr .fohn, physiei in and druggisL 
FJaiiiburgh, residing in George Square. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS- 

Ja}i. 14. AtPavcll. near Bombay, the lady of 
.Sir Charles Mnleolm, superintendent of the Bom- 
bay Marine, of a son. 

•io. At Madra.s, the lady of A. F. Bruce, E.sq. 
Civil .Service, of a son. 

April 20. At Thurso, Mrs Laing, of a daughter. 

2‘>. Mrs Richardson, 21, Fliulycr .Street, of a 
daughter. 

— The lady of William Montgomery, Esq. of 
\nnick Lodge, Ayrshire, of a son. 

27. At Dunony, the lady of ('.jpfam M'Dou- 
gult, R.N. of M‘Dougall, of a daughter. 

Mnifi, At Hcmei Heinstead, Herts, Mrs Dr 
Burliii? of a son. 

1. At I'ortnhcllo, the lady of the Rev, T. G. 
Tnrry Anderson, of a daughter. 

— ■ At W iHHislee, the lady of G. .Scott Elliott, 
f.sq. of I.aiinston, of .i son. 

7. Mrs Eddington, 27, West Nile Street, Glai- 
gnw, ol .1 son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Moiicrieff of Barnhill, of 
a son. 

— At Doonliolm, Mrs Alexander Hunter, of a 
daughter. 

-.• Mrs Wm. M. Bathgate, St James '.s .Square, 
of a daughter. ' 

9. At St Andrews, the lady of Profes&or Alex- 
ander, qCa daughter. 


y. At 116, George Street, the lady of W, Mure, 
Esq. jun. of Caldwell, Ayrbhire, of n son. 

lU. .At 21, Pilng Street, .Mrs Balfour, of a son. 

— At Heaton Norris, .Stockport, the lady of 
Lieut.-Col. MacGregor, yjd Highlanders, of a 
son. 

— At Apsley House, near Nottingham, Lady 
Lough borough, of a sou. 

11. Mrs Reid, .1, Manblicld Place, of a daughter 

— Al Shrub IMaco, Mrs Siiody, of a daughter. 

l.A. At Edinburgh, Mrs Robert Dunlop, of a 

ilaughter. 

J 1. .\l Leith, tlio hidy of Alexander Callcndar, 
Esq. yisl regiment, of a daughter. 

lo. At 30, Buceleueh Place, Mrs W. A. Lawrie, 
of a son. 

17. At 9, Moray Place, Mrs Jolm .Stuart Hay, 
of a deughter. 

JS. At W.ilth.amstow, E.ssex, the lady of Thos. 
Kinnc.*ir, Esq. of a son. 

— At Lnniloij, the Counlcsij. of Kinnoul, of a 
daughter. 

— Al 129, George Street, Mrs Dr Maelagan, of 
a son. 

— Al I.uiidon, the lady of William Kaye, Esq. 
of a son. 

20. At London Street, Mrs Walker, of u 
daughter. 

21. At Dalkcr.h, Mrs Robert Alnshe. Couslaiid, 
of a son. 
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23. At Mainhohn, Mr^i Vernor (^hiirch, of a 
daughter. 

21* At London, the lady of John Forbes, Eiq- 
M.P. of a daughter. 

25. Mrs Brown, !]i. fJeorge Street, of n son. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady llarriei Suttie, of a 
son. 

27. At 1'’, Monay Plar-e, the liuly of William 
Koberlson, E'lq. of a son. 

— At (ilnsgow, the l.idy of Major- (.'en oral Wa- 
lace, of a son. 

i'H. At .'iS, Castle Street, Mrs James Pattison, of 
A sou. 

sfU. At Edinburgh, the lady of William Penny, 
Esq. ndvoealc, of a daughter. 

30. At Kiuloeh, Fifcshtre, the lady of Chailcii 
Kiniiear, Kmi. of a son. 

— At Bath, the lady of Coptaiu James E. Mut- 
tU-bury, of a son. 

."1. At Dmiiie Terrace, Mrs John Cockhurn, of 
a son. 

June 1. At Burnts/ield Place, Mrs John Andcr- 
lOn, of a son. 

2. At .“iX, Mel \ ilk' Stieet, Mrs Thomas Alien- 
cioinby Uiitr, of a daughter. 

At ■! I , Albany .Street, M rs Scut I , of a daugh- 
ter. 

— - At London, the laily of Duncan Campbe.l, 
Em], of a daughter. 

,5. At Dingwall, the lady of Hugh limes Came- 
I oil, Esq. of .1 st'ii. 

7. At 2, Pilng stTcci , Mrs Vertue, of a son. 

K, At Horwiek, Mrs Clay, wile of Peter Clay, 
Esq. of u d.vughter. 

51. At Union Street, Mrs ForreEtcr, of a daugh- 
ter. 

10. At .7, cst Circus Place, Mrs t'lephane, ol 
a daughter. 

— At 1 1, St John Street, Mrs Tipper, of a son. 
12. At Edinburgh, Ihe lady of Sii John Murray 
Nasmyth of Posso, Dart, of a daughter. 

AID, Fettes How, Mrs Marshall, of a son. 

1. *). At Fcnniseowles, Linenshire, the lady of 
Jiimcs llozier. Esq. of a son, 

— At Ob, (Jueou Sticct, Mrs William Diackett, 
of a son. 

At South Leith, MrsUrant, of twin sons. 

— At Abbey Hill llousc, Edinburgh, the lady 
of Sir Neil Mcnzics, Bart, of Men/ies, of a daugh- 
ter. 

J.'i. At 10, Dean Terrace, the lady of CAiptam 
H. Hoas, IJeiigal army, of a daughter, 

— At Perth, Mrs A. Walker, of a son. 

Hi. At llanKeilluur llouse, Fifeshiro, Mrs Mail- 
land Mackgill, of a son. 

— At Glassiiiouni, Fifeshirc, Mrs Davidson, cf 
0 daughter. 

— At B.ilchristie, the lady of Charles CTaigie 
llalkct, Esq. of llullhill, of a son. 

18. At Navitty, Fifeahirc, Mrs Grcig, of a 
daughter. 

— At MorningHide, Mrs Manuel, of a daughter. 
— ■ At Shieldhill, Mr. Ch.mccllor, of a sun. 
ly. At 10, Saxe Coburg Place, MrsSpcncc, of a 
daughter. 

22. At Ilcdhall, Mrs Inglis, of a son. 

23. At CaBtlemilk, Dunifries-shirc, the lady oi 
James llolehkis. Esq. of a daughter. 

.'ll). At Brussels, the Right Hon. Lady Blantyrc, 
of twins, a son and daughter. 

Ju/y 1. At London, the lady of John Birtwliia- 
He, Esq. ol Barharrow, of a daughter. 

2. At Ardoeh Manse, Mrs Macfuil uir, of a son. 
— At Argyll Paik, near Edinburgh, Mrs Mar- 

dowall, of a non. 

— At Malshanger Ilnnse, Hants, the lady of 
l.icut.-Col, Henry .Smith, of the 1st regiment 
Bombay light cavalry, of a daughter. 

4, At the Manse ot Editikillie, Mra Ferries, of 
a son. 

5. At Balnamoon, the ludv of James C’arnegy 
Arbuthnnt, Esq. of a daughter. 

tu At IvirkliRton Man.se, Mrs Tail, of a son. 

— At Auchinairu, LatiarLshirc, Mrs David 
Scales, o.** a son. 

— At ncdeoll. Rev. Mrs Aiiislie, of a son. 

7. At Wells, the lady of Sir William F. Elliot, 
of Stubs and Wells, Bart, of u son. 

— At Ayr, Lady Ihiiiter Blair, of a daughter. 

H. At 8, Great King Street, Mrs Lutnsden, of a 
daughter. 

— At Inshcwuiii Mrs Ogilvy, of a sou. 


10. At Polkommel, Ihe lady of Sir William 
Bailhc, Bart, of a daughter. 

12. At Mary port, Cumberland, Mrs Rintoul, of 
twin sons. 

3.i. At Fors, the lady of James Sinclair, Esq. of 
a son. 

— At .71, Melville Street, the lady of Colonel 
Mayne, of a son. 

— At Alloa, Mrs Gray, of a son. 

li;. At the Manse of Barry, Mrs Kirk, of a son. 
18- At Walhton Manse, Mrs Wilsoti, of a son. 
l‘J. At London, the Viscountess Stormont, of a 
daughter. 

— At l-ondon, the lady of James W'ilson, Esq. 
of Lincohi'H Inn, b.irrisU*r, of n son. 

21. At fi, Hope Street, the lady of W. J. Fraser, 
Esq. of a Mni. 

22. At 3", Drummond Place, Mr.s Robert Ellis, 
of a son. 

— At Kier Manse, Durafricvshirc, MrsMer.ales, 
of a Kon. 

2.7. At 7d, Gre.it King Strfi t, the lady of H. J* 
Robertson, Esq. luhoeate, of a son. 

21. Al 7, Teviot Row, Mrs Le'nirn, of a son. 

— Al Ediidnirgh, llie lady of Ur .1. 11. David- 
son, of a son. 

2.7. At Aneriim. Hoxhuighshiie, the lady of Si 
Wiiliam Seott, H.irt. of a son. 

— At Jedburgh, Mrs F.lhot, of a son. 

27. At London, the Countess Gower, of 
d.'iughter. 

28. At Diinglass House, the lady of John Hall, 
Esq. junior, ot Dunglass, of a son. 

— At Symington House, Gala Water, Mrs 
William Berwirk, of a daughter. 

— At Aberdeen, the lady of Captain MacGregor, 
78th Highlanders, of a daughter. 

20. At London, the lady of James (•. Murdoch, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

— At IS, .Vbercromby Place, Mrs Hunter, of a 
daughter. 

.70. Al .7, Forres Street, Mrs Borthwick, of a 
daughter. 

— At 20, Castle Struct, Mrs W. Nicholson, of a 
diiughler. 

— At the Manse of North Berwick, Mrs Balfour 
Graham, of a son. 

— At Forres, the wife of Mr JnnicH Henry', 
wood-niereluni, of ihrc'c fine children, two girls 
and a boy. 

Lfite/i/, At Chnrlottenhiirgh, county of Glen* 
gari y, I' (irer Canada, the wile of VV illiam .Stewart, 
J^^q. .siirgi'on, oi 11 daughter. 

— At 7, George Place, Mis Dr Robert Muir, 
of li .soil. 

— At Hammersmith , tlie lady of William 
Aiiialie, Esi]. of Caleutia, of a son. 

— At 7, Royal Circus, Mrs Carlyle BcH, of a 
son. 

— At 4, Gardner's Crescent, MrsC'lcghom, of a 
daughter. 

— At Erin Lodge, Falmouth, (he lady of the 
Rev. T. .Sheepshanks, late of Edinburgh, of a 
daughter. 

— At London, Mrs Forder, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jun. A I C.ileutta, Andrew Balfour C'l.-ippcrtoii, 
Em]. ytiungesl son of the late George Cl.ipperton, 
E^q. W.S. to Mrs Ann Stewart, wuUnvof Captain 
Stew'itrt, of the British Foree-s in liuliu. 

1 1. At Bombay, Dr J. liiglis, to Miss Jane K. 
Arnot. 

21. At Cnleufta, John Henderson of Tlrhoot, 
Esq. formerly of Ayr, to Jane Klphinstone, daugh* 
ter of the late G. A. Muirhead, Esq. Glasgow. 

April l.i. At Nantes, James Grahaiuc, Esq, ad- 
vocate, Edinburgh, to Jane Adelaide, daughter of 
tlic Rev John Wilson, minister of the Gospel to 
the Ihrotestnnt C'hurch at Nantes. 

20. At Ktlinhurgh, Mr George Minto, son of 
Dr Minlii, Duke Street, to Ann Llthgow, only 
daughter cif D.-miel MucGowan, S.S.C. 

21. Gilbert Eliott, Esq, son of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Ehoit ol Stobbs, Bart, to Isabella Lucy, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Robert Eliott, 
rector of VVheldrake and Huggate, Yorkshire. 

2.9. At 6, Hope Park, Mr Thomas Crawford, 
merchant in Edinburgh, to Jane, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Jamee Smith. ^ 

— At Beighton, county of Derby, fidward Wil- 
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mot. Esq. of (Jork, Inland, to ihc lliuht Uoii. 8. AtEdstcrKiiilcilli, Currie, Mr William Alex< 
Janet Jane Erskine, youngest daughter ul Ihc late, aiider, iiicreharit, Howe direct, Edinburgh, to 

and sister of the present, Earl of Alar. Mary, only daughter of the late Alexander Ra- 

30. At London, Henry Arbuthnot, Esq. second mage, Ei(|. funner, Easter Kinlcith. 
son of the Right Hon. i harles Arbuthnot. to the At Musselburgh, Mr John M. MacGregor, to 

Lady Charlotte Iliiuhcl isuott, third daughter of Miss Amelia, youngest daughter of the late Mr 

the Earl of ('loiiiiicl. John Ailclnson ot Skiihng. 

— At Old Montrose, D.n id Grecnhill, Esq. East — At l.ondun. (luorgc Uuchanati, Es(|. civil eii- 

India Civil Servu-e, to Mary, third daughter of gineer, Edinluirgh. to Charlotte, fourth dau;;hter 
Charles Walhiec, Esq. of Woodside. of Edwaid B iinard, Esq. ratcriiostcr-Row. 

Mt.y T). At Uedale, Vorkshire, Mr Robt. Light- — At Whitlinghain Manse, East Lothian, the 

foot. iace-inaiiufaetiiTor, Noltinsham, to Miss Fo- Rev. O. R. Davison, to Jessie, eldest daughter of 

thorgill, daughter of the late Thomas Fothcrgill, Mr Win. l.uinsden, Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 
Esq. Aibkevv House, near Uedale. — ^ At EdiiilMirgh, Mr John Aitehison, merchant 

3. At Fiiutington, Sussex, the Rev. Henry there, to Agnes, only daughter of the late Mr 

J.egge, Tcetor of East Lnvant, in that county, to Edward Hubertsun, secretary of the Commercial 

Eliaabeth Louisa, eldest daughter of the late Rear- Ranking (\»inpauy. 

Admiral Stair Douglas. It). At F.dininirgh, MrJohn Dry»dale, formerly 

8. At Cheltenham, John Scott, M.I). Fellow of of the Scots Greys, to Mrs Sarah M'Leod, Walci- 
thc Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, to loo Place. 

Louisa, eldest daughter of A. Pi'.mer, E^q. Chel- II. At Peebles, Mr James Adamson, brewer, to 
tenham. Margaret, eldest daughter of Air William Snicall, 

10. At Stobo Castle, Alexander Renton. E^f|. merchant, Peebles. 

surgeon, Peebles, to Martha, eldest daughter oi* 12. At London, John Fairfiill Smith, Esq. WM?. 
John Uriiisden, Esip of Elcott Cottage, WilK Edinburgh, to Caroline, thud daughter of the late 

— At London, Lord Seymour, eldest son of the Dutton Smith Turner, Esq. of Clarendon, Ja- 

Dukc of Somerset, to Jane Georgiana, youngest inaiea. 

daughter of the late Tlioinus shcidian. Esq. 14. At Edinburgh, Mr DaMd Malcolm, writer, 

11. Mr Robert Russel, currier, to Elixalieth, Dundee, to Anne, eldest daugliter of Mr John 

only daughter of John Rutherford, F.sq. South Uruwii, Doiset street, Porirnnn Square, London. 
Back of Canongatc, Edinburgh. — At Spiingflebl, Dundee, James Renton, Esq. 

12. At Addington, the Hon. Thomas Aincricus .lecountunt, Edmluirgh, to Margaret, second 

Eskinc, eldest sun of Lord Erskine, to Louisa, re- diiighter of John Alison, Esq. of Wellbank. 

lict of late Thomas Lcgh, E«q. of Adlingtoii Hall, 13. At Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Rowley, Glas. 
Cheshire. gow, to Jane, only daughier of the late David 

13. At London. Ernest Augustus Perceval, Cap- liueliaii, F'.sq. General Puit Odico, Edinburgh, 

tain of the r>ili(Kmg*») Hussars, youngC'.t sonof — At Edinburgh, James Stewart, Esq. late of 
the late Right Hon. .Spencer Perceval, to Bc.vtriee, La Vera ( ru/, to Su^.m, eldest daughter of Ro- 
fourlli daughter of Sir John Trevelyan, Nettle'- bert Morton, Esq. Edinburgh. 

(uinbc, boineiset, Bart, and of WaUington, Nor- — .\t 8b, Great King Street, James Rose, Esq. 

thumbcriand. W'..^. to Susan Urab.v.ou, daughter of LieuC-Coi. 

2U. At Glasgowego, Frederick Uoublcday, Esq. Wiglit of Largnoan. 
of Manchester, to Eh/, i, eldest daughter of the 17* At 31, St Betiiaid Crescent, R.C.dclaCoii- 

late Adam Wilson, Esq. of Glasgowego, Abcrdce i- dam.ne. Esq. wine inerrliant, Ltitli, to Uethin, 

shire. daugliter ot the Lite John Maefarquhur, Esq. W.S. 

21. At Whitehaven, John Whigham, junior, of Edinburgh. 

Salisbury Road, Edinburgh, to Sarah Nicholson, 22. .At London, Edward AViDon DufFin, M.I). 
daughter of the late Thus. Nicholson, increhant, to Agnc.s, eldest daugiitir of John White, Esq. of 
SpriiigfielJ, near Whitehaven. W'esilMuirne Green, and of New Road, Maty-lc- 

26. At Steeple Anhtoii Church, Wilts, Thomas Bone, Middlesex. 

Kington, Esq. of Charleton, homersetshne, to — At Arliiigtoii, IL .A. Willett, Esq. of 
Maigaret, second daughter of the late Laurciice Tapeley ILiuse, county of Devon, to Margaret 
Oliphant of Gask, I’erihshire. ('arolmc, daughter of the late Colonel Chiehestcr, 

27. At Fochabers, the Rev. John Gordon, .^pcy- nud gruud-daugliter 1 1 the late James Hamilton, 
mouth, to Eli/aboth, daus^htcr of the laic John Esq. of Banq[our. We.st-Lothian. 

Maclean, Esq. of Kingus<>ie. — At ( urk, Mr .Alexander Haldane, inerchaiil, 

ol. At Edinburgh, Mr George Briggs junior, of Dundee, to Frances, secoud daughter of J. I'al- 
Gateshead, Durham, attorney-at-law, to Rebeicn, iner, Em], merchant, Chnk. 
yjuiigestdaugliLerof the lute CapL George Heron, 21. At West M.uiis, Mr David Alexander, Car- 
Hon. East India Company’s .Service, Kirknldy. lop.s to Mary, second daughter of Mr James Mur- 

June 1. At Stirling, the Rev. John Hill, inmis- ray, fanner, Wcbt Maniii. 
ter of the gosiiel, Kilmarnock, to Agues, youngest — At London, Edward Wilson, Esq. eldest 
daughter of the lute James Sy me. Esq. merchani, sun of Christopher WiKon, E^q. of Rigmoden 
Stirling. Park, We.siinoreland, to Anne Cluinentina, only 

— At Perth, the Rev. WUliatn Stoddart, nunis- daughter of Lieut.-Uen. Sir 1 homas biilncy Beck- 

ter of Madcrty, to Sim« on, daughter of the late with, K.C.B. (’oinmandeMn-Chief at Bombay. 
Lauicnce Robertson, Esq. formerly Provost of — At 27, George Square, Mungo J^niton, E-iq. 
PerUn W.S. to Helen Scott ( 'uinpbell, youngest daughter 

— At Canaan Lodge, Alexander Smith, E^q. of the late Archibald Campbell, E.sq. 

W.S. to Mary, eldest daughter of the lute James — At Hatton, the lion. Captain AVilliam Keith, 
Christrie, Esq. of Durle. R.N. brother of the Earl ol Kintorc, to Louisa, 

— At 12, Regent Terrace, Jolm Baylcy, E.q. of daughter of the lute William Giant, Esq. of Con- 

].oiidoo, to Eleanora Goodall, widow of the late galton, 

ticorge Farr, Esq. merchant, London. 26. At Picardy Place, the Right Hon. the Earl 

— At Edinburgh, Lieut. James Hunter Iluthcr- of Buchan, to Elixabclh Rac, youngest daughtei 

ford, royal engineers, to Elizabeth, daughter of of the late John Har\ey, E q. of Costlesemplc, 
Alexander Young, Esq. of Harburn. Hcnfrcw.shire. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Robert Jamieson, — At Wc.<it Ham, Essex, Captain Alexander 

mmistcT of WestruthcT, to Eliza, only daughter of M'Neill, eldest son of John M'Neill, Esq. of Col- 

Mr George Jamieson, Pleasancc. lonsay, Argyllshire, to Aiine Elizabeth, fourth 

^ At J, Cassels Place, Leith Walk, Jainci daughter of John C.'U'tcirs, Esq. of Stratford 
Scealcfa, Esq. merelunt, I.cilli, to Giaoc, daughter Green. 

bf the late John M'Laicii, Esq. iB. At Softlnw. Mr 1 homns Lindores, mer- 

— At Albany Street, Peter Daly Murray, Esq. chant, Kelso, to ls.d)ella, youngest daughter of 
medical staff, to Marion, y ounge»t daughter of the the late Mr Kay of I lurlaw. 

late Alexander Wight, Emi. \V.S. Jvfy 1. At (i, Windmill Sheet,’ Mr Peter Bell, 

3. At SkipnCbb, Argyllbhirc, Keith Macalistcr, to Jane, eldest daughter of Mr George Mercer. 
Esq. of Glni Barr, to Slisb Campbell of Skipness, 2. At Edinburgh, Charles Olipliant, Esq. W.S. 

William Douglas, of the Com- to Mrs Or Barclay, daughter of the lute bir James 

marcial Baukf to Mary Atm. eldest daughter of Campbell of Abenichill. Bart, 
the Jatc Mr 4ohii NewtQb, shipowner thoiCi 3* At rwthj John fcn^l^rj Esq. Hon. Efiet lit- 
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dia rompnny's Servicej to T<tabr1Ia, f«o:ond daugh- 
ter of the late Alexander Malcolm, Ecq. Perth. 

!i. At London, the Knil rian william, to Lady 
Elizabeth Herbert, Kecond daughter of the late 
Earl of Pembroke. 

Mr Thomas Flews, ehemist, Prinees Street, 
Edinburgh, to Janet, eldest daughter of Mr John 
Matkay, ( Ivde Street. 

— At (trailing, the Rev. John Paxton, junior, 
minister of Lasswade, to Mary, elde-st daughter 
of the l.ite James Paton, Em|. of Crniling. 

7. At Peebles, Mr James 'Pwe'^die, in Drevo, 
to Janet, younger daughter of the deeeased James 
KfT, Esq. I’iic Provo»t of Peebles. 

— At Drummond IMaee, Edinburgh, .Tohn 
Jiimrs Erskinc, Esq. C.’la hiek, to l^abcll!l, eldest 
ilaughtcr of William Uoyd, F2sq. W.S. 

— At Edinburgh. S miuel Carson, M. D. St 
John’s, Newfoimdland, to Margaiet, youngest 
daughter of the, late Rev. VViHlani ‘^awers, A.M. 
Minister of Croukhani, county of Notthumber- 
land. 

8. At London, Lord Edward I’liynnc, son of 
the Marquis of Rath, to Eli/.ilxdh, eldest daugh- 
ter of William Melhsh, E<-q. ot Woodford, Eibex. 

10. At Pans, the Duke de MoiUehello, Peer of 
I'raiiee, to Ellen, youngest tlaughter ot Charles 
Jenkinson, Etiq. 

I'A At 1, Sh.jndwii*k Place, George Moir, Esq. 
Advocate, to Flora, daughtei of the lute Geoigc 
'rower, Esq. Aherdcen. 

— At Pilrig SIreet, Mr James A'ouiig, mer- 
ehant. High .Street, to Janet llamihoii Broun, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Jolm Brown. 

— At Strathtyruin, Morton Carr, Esq. Rams- 
ter-at-Law, and Solieilor of Excise in '•c tiand, 
to Caroline, youngest ilnughler of the l itc Robert 
Graham, Esq. ot Fintry. 

— At London, .Vugiislus Frederick Lindley, 
E"ci, grand-'Ou of the lion. John Murray and 
I.ady Elizalx'th Murray, to the lion. Mary Mur- 
ray,' second daughter of Alexander, Lord Eh- 
bank. 

1^. Peter Spence, Em], writer in Edinburgh, to 
iKabclIi, youngest daughter of Jainci Mncfarlane, 
Esq. Colleotor of Excise. 

— William Stuart, Esq. St \tidrew Square, to 
Miss Charlolte Douglas, youngest daughter of 
William Douglas, Fsq. l.», Hart Street, 
lo. At gitixwond, Rcrwiekshire. Mr Thomas 
Reid, merehiiut, PenmeMik, to Jane, youngcRt 
daughter of Mr James Simson, late in Po>'so, Pee- 
blesliire. 

17 . At Caiitcrhiiry, Captain Geo. Ginps, of the 
Roval Engineers, lo Kh/abeth, lerond daughter 
of Major-General Ramsav, of the Royal Artillery. 

iJ *. At Howe .Stirel, Rcnjamin Hawkins. Esq. 
eommander of the Melville revenue cutter, to Mrs 
Elizabeth Dvysd«lc, rtlicl of Mr W. S. Dryhdaic, 
Edinliiirgh. 

— .\l 13fl, George Street, Mr Alexander Drown, 
merchant, Edinburgh, lo Helen, daughter of the 
late Rev. James Brown, minister of Ncwbattle. 

— At DuxnRric.s, John Johnstone 'J'linmson. 
Esq. Kilkenny, to Eliza, second daughter of the 
late John Heron. Esq. of Inglcstoii. 

.\t Glasgow, Mr James Macfarlane, late Col- 
lector of Excise, to Mrs Agnes Robb. 

V '91. At Bloomville, Mr John M*Culloch, of the 
Ailtlsh Linen Compnnv’s Bank, Edinburgh, to 
Elizabeth, fourth daughter of John M^Casland, 
Esq. of Bloom vale. 

At Wellflcld House. Berwickshire, Alexan- 
der, Hope, Esq Harden Green, Mid-IjOthian, to 
Isabella, daughter of the lute William Hunter, 
Esq. of Pilmure. 

3H. At Langholm. Mr Alexander Stevenson, 
iTierehant. Edinburgh, to Eliza, eldest daughter of 
William Maxwell, Esq. Langholm. 

— At Leith, the Rev. Thomas Adam, Peebles, 
to Isabella, eldest daughter of the late Mr Robert 
Borthvrick, farmer. Orchardraains, Pcebles-shirc. 

27 . At 17» Sliandwiek Pla»*e, Charles Wilson, 
M.D. Kelso, to Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr 
Dove, Frogden. 

— At Edinburgh. James Tod, Esq. W.S. to .Su- 
san, daughter of James Mercer. Esq. of Beots- 

*^II?At East Salton, Mr James Martiiij clothier, 
St Andrew Street, Edinburgh, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of Mr David Swmton. 

— At Edinburgh, George Clarke, Esq, of BiiilP 


wiek Hill, Bath, to Mary, daughter of the late Mr 
John Green, of Bath. 

S9. At Arbuthnott House, James Clienpe, E<q. 
eommander, R. N. to the Hon. Miss Jean Ogilvy 
Arbuthnott, eldest daughter of the Viscount Ar- 
buthnott. 

.■>('. At Mile End, Glasgow, Joseph Margregor, 
E-q. neeouritant, Edinburgh, to Margaret, ilaiigli- 
tor of the deceased Mr William Young, of Edin- 
burgh. 

Latrhj. At London, Mr Thomas Taylor, orna- 
ineiit»r painter, to Elizabeili Forman, youngest 
daughter of tlic late Mr William Forman, former- 
ly with Messrs Cookson and Co. of Newcastle- 
npon-'ryne. 

— At' the Hague, Captain George James Hay, 
R. N. second son of General Hay, Lieut.-Go- 
\ernor of Edinburgh Castle, to Georciana Mid- 
dleton W hitefoord, fourth daughcr of Sir John 
R. Whitefnord. 

— At Dublin, Alexander Jurdine, Esq. son of 
the late Sir .Mexander ./ardine, Bart. Diimfriea- 
shire, lo Elizubcili, daughter of the late Charles 
( iirtis, Ewf. of Cliiiia, King's County. 

— At the Briti-h Legal ion, Berne, Sir James 
Roswell, Hart of Aiirhinlick, to Jessie Jane, eld- 
est ilaughter of Sir James Montgomerie Cuning- 
Innie, Hart, of Corsehill and Kirktonholm, d:c. 

— At I ondon, the Marquis of Cholmondeley. 
to Lady .Susan Somerset, fourth daughter of the 
Duke of Beaufoit 

— At Chirlon, Kent, the Rev. Walter Steven- 
son llallidny. of Whinnyngg, Annaiuhile, to Ka- 
therine, youngest daugliier of the late Joim Gardi- 
ner, Esq". 

DEATHS. 

Ot*/. 10. \t Bombav, Robert Robertson, young- 
est son of the late Uubcit Robeitson of Aucblecks, 
Eh(|. 

.\oi'. H>. At Hingolce, Lieut. G. Gordon Laing, 
of the 2d Rifle Brigade, his Highness the Nizam's 
Service, Hydrabad , brother of the celebrated Afri- 
can traveller, Major Alex. Gordon Laing. 

Dee, i). At Calcutta, Dr Robert Paterson, when 
about to embark for .Scotland, after a residence 
of more than twenty years in Bengal. 

At Chunar, Charles Foidyee Fergiisson, 
K.M 1 . of the East India Company’s civil service, on 
the Bengal cst.'iblishmeni, and brother of Sir 
James Fergussun of Kilkerran, Bart. 

Jan. (\ \t Calcutta, William Luinsdaine, Esq. 
Deputy Commissary-General of Innergellie, Fife- 
sliire, .Mild also of Ul.inerne, Berwickshire. 

Maic/t, At Garth, Trinidad, about the middle 
of the month, Mr Robert lr\inp, second son of 
the late Rev. Dr Irvine, of Little Dunkrld; and, 
on the 'J8th of that month, John Stcwnit, Esq. of 
(iartli, Perthshire, and Garth, Trinidad. 

Apu/ At Miiediifi; the Rev. Thomas Wil- 
son, minister of Gamrie, in the 87lh year of his 
age. .and A9th of his ministry. 

18. At Glasgow, Susan, a.iughter of the Rev. 
Archibald Lawson, late minister of Kirkmahoe. 

20. At Stirling, George Dalgicish, E-sq. mer- 
eliant. 

— At London, Mr J. D. Fitzpatrick, late trea- 
surer of the Royal Amphitheatre. 

S3. At Falkirk, Mrs Mitchell, of the Red Lion 
Inn. 

S7* At Bexhill, Sussex, in his 78th year, Lleut.- 
Colonel Witherston, many years in the East India 
Company’s service. 

— At Walton Hail, Yorkshire, Ann Edmon- 
stonc, lady of Charles Waterton, Esq. and daugh- 
ter of the late Charles Edmonstone, Esq. of Card- 
losB Park, Dumbartonshire, 

S8. At Montrose, in his dflth year, Mz Alexan- 
der Thomson, tobacconist. 

May 1. At London, the Marchioness of Bath, 
in her 57th year. 

At Dunsc, Mr George Stuart, surmon. 

— At Wyastone, Derbyshire, the Rct. Robert 

Groville. 

2. At Rothsay, Mr Alexander Malcolm, of Glaf- 
gow, miter of •• Maltew Sketches,” and various 
otlier literary and misceU^eous nie'ces. 

— At Irvine, David Sillar, Esq. aged 70, 

3. At London, Isaac Presoot^, Admiral of 

the Red, aged ^ 

— At ArT)rowh, In her 7<Ui year, Jean Mit- 
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ohell, relict of the late Mr David Kirkl<nnd« rc^r 
of the Grammar School of Arbroath. 

4. At Southampton, Mis^ Stuart, d tughter of 
the late Sir Jaincii Stuait, IJnrt. of AUunbank, 
Derwickshire. 

— Ac Jilainslpe. rh.irh's, third son of Charles 
Stewart, in'c of Ijlnokcraig. 

— Al Kdiiiburtili, Mr Thomas Murray, printer. 

— \t Kdmburgh, in his L'Tth year, Mr David 
Drown, Uh^istaiit-Mirgcim, It.N. 

At (jreenock, Christopher Mood, bhtpmas- 
ter, and l.itc of the Australian Company’s service, 
Leiili, in his Ci'id year. 

C. At Chesne, near Geneva, Catherine, the lady 
of tlie liight Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. 

— At Glenduisli, parish of Colmonei, Ayr. Wil- 
liam M'Culloch, Kmp 

— At l\y Cottage, Conduit Vale, Dlackhcath, 
in his bjth year, Laohlan M‘Lean, Esq. 

— At Auchinairn House, Lanarkshire, in his 
77lh year, John Scales. Esq. formerly writer in 
Glasgow. 

7* At Edinburgh, Mr John Reid, of the Cotn- 
nierclal Bank of Scotland. 

— At Devolution Hall Estate, in the InKukI 
ofOreimla, Mr William Cockhurn. 

— At 20, Clareiiee street, Miss Margaret Hone, 
ilaughtcr of tin* late Ajchitiald Hope, Efq. Col- 
lector of Lxeisc. 


17> At 05, India Place, Thomas Gumming, M.D. 
son of L. Cumming, Esq. of Blackhills. 

At Eiliiiburgh, Miss Elizabeth Nisbet, eld- 
Ciit daughter of the dcv-eased James Nisbet, arehi- 
teet, Edinburgh. 

— At Ediiihiirgli. aged 17, Lamont Scott, 
youngest sun of Lamont Scott, brush-inantifse. 
lurcr. 

— AiCioniarly, James Taylor, Esq. late (Ish- 
curcr there. 

18. At Glasgow, Mi David Eoote, Gordon Street, 
aged o'li. 

— At ('rail. Captain John Murray, late of the 
19th rojiment of ijcngal native infantry. 

20. At Tfigiimuutli, Captain Robert Skipney, 


— At Mertoun Manse, Isabella, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. James Duncan. 


— At Glasgow, Anne lire, youngest daughter 
of the late Rev. Rohert Ure, iiimister of Airth. 

— At Slarhank Cottage, I'rimty, near Edin- 
burgh, Miss Catharine Maenab 


21. At IH, Pilng Sticct, Williniii, joun'^eat ‘<011 
of Alcxiiiider V\ right. Esq. sceU-mci chant, l^in- 
burgli. 


— At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Wilkie, late roach- 
maker thci 0 . 


-- At Miibtirn, the Rev. Thuma.>. Burns, ini- 
niater of Renfrew, 


f- At 4, George's Place, Leith Walk, Mr — At Poifobcllo, Mr Justin ^Viliiam Munio, 
Thomas Stcwait, merchant. late of the Island of Jamaica. 


8. At Belfast, Margaret Gardner, wife of James 
Thomson, Esip LL.I). Professor of Mathematics, 
Belfast College, 

— The Rev, William Oriiie, pastor of the In- 
dependent Church atCambeiwiIl, and loreign se- 
cretary of the London Missionary Society. 

— At (id, t?eorgc Street, Mrs Janet Primrose, 
wife of Dr John Warrocli Pursell, physician in 
Edinburgh. 

1 1. At TorbanehlU, Mrs Patriek Russell. 

— At x\berdcen, in his 7()th year. Dr William 
Laurence Brown, Professor of Divinity, and Prin- 
cipal of Mari^chal Colli go, Aberdeen, Dean of the 
Chanel Royal, and of tiie must ancient order of 
the Thistle. 

— At Aberdeen, Mr Robert Moir, late teller m 
the Aberdeen bank. 

l!?. At Duddingston, James Duf!', Esq. pay- 
master of the late !)th Ifoval Veteran Battalion.' 

— At Dalkeith, Margaret, and on thc.lOtli ulr., 
Mary, daughters of Mr William Douglas. 

13. At (Jrossiirxq-eway, Mrs Alison Cairncross, 
relict of the deceased Alexander Llvingstnn, iner- 
cliant, Crosscaaseway, aged KS year;«. 

14. Archibald, youngest son of Professor Wal- 
lace. 

15. At Elsinore, George Knox, Esip of the firm 
of Mullens and Knox. 

— • At Hcrlrcrtshirc, MrsMorehead of ilcrbcrt- 
shtre. 


— At LiveiiHiol, Mr Alexander Brand, only 
Ron of the late James Brand, Esq. ca^lucr of the 
Banking Company of Aherdeen. 

— At Uariismurr, Eifeshire, Mrs Hanken, wnliiw 
of the 4ate < 'aptain Ranken, of the hifes>)iiie ca- 
valry. 

'jJ. At London, aged 90, (he Riglit Hon. Ladv 
Amherst, rilii't of Eield-Mursluill Jeflrey, l.onl 
Amherst. 

— At Uothsay. William Claik, Em]. late oi 
Kersc, Lanark >1111 e. 

2.3. At (ircenhill lloiise, near Kdinbnrah, 
John H.vy ufMmthlidd ami Haystone, Bart., ultci 
a few days' illiu^s. This respectable gentiemnii 
wa^ not more di-aingiiished for his public spirit 
than for his aiuinbic qualities in priv.iie life. He 
was endeared to a wjih'eiiele of Iricnds, by whom 
Ins loss will bo seieiely loll, as well as by many 
others who experioiiecd liis at 'i\e benevolence. 

— At 28, India Street, Michael Kidslon, Eaq. 
late .3, Hanover Street. 

21. At Miiito Street, Newington, John Cham- 
hers, aged I8 years, eldest son ol .Mr Chuiiiber.s 
clothier, IG, South Bridge. 

— At 2, London Street, m hrr S5d year, Mrs 
Alexaudnna Dgihy, wife rf Tlionns Reid, Esq. 

25. At llatiou .Mams, Alice, wile of James 
Held, £8(|. 

— .At Pittenween, Mr George .Simson, surgeon 
there. 


At Grangemouth, Mrs Margaret Brooks, 
Spouse of John Drummond, Esq. surgeon, R.N. 
and, at the same place, on the 20th, Mrs Joan 
Brooks, relict of Mr Adam Brooks, merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

— At 2, Queen Place, Leith, Archibald Miller, 
Esq. merchant, there. 

— At Swinttm Manse, Jane Hun’er Arundel, 
youngest daughter of the Into W. F. Hunter Arun- 
del, Esq of Itarjarg. 

Id. At Jedburgh Manse, the Rev. Dr. Somer- 
ville, so eminently distinguished as the historian 
oi } uecn Anne, and for other valuable works. 
The tiev. Doctor WHS the father of the Scottish 
Church. He had assisted in the comnuinioii ser- 
vices m the church of Ills own parish 011 tliu Kab- 
bath preceding, and, apparently, with no decrease 
of energy or zeal ; but he was taken ill on the 
eveningoi ttiatday , and continued to linger, peace- 
fully wailing for his rest, till his departure on 
the Sabbath of the week fuliowing, mueh about 
hour of the evening when he was first taken tlie 


— At Stirling, Mrs Gilhes, wife of Provost 
Gillies. 

— At Burnmand, Margaret Boston, relict of 

Mie late Rev. (.'ampbell, Dysart, aged 7.3 

If, At tesMWien, Walter Seott of Raeburn, In 
Wl W JWT. * . 


2n. At 19, Miiito Street, Newington, Mrs Helen 
Dickson, relict of Mr Peter C'h.ilmers, former- 
ly tenant in Redhaugli. 

At Newcastle, the Rev. Thai loh Ochiltree, 
formerly of Edinburgh, and ch.ipiamof the Ui 
battalion of the .Scots Brigade, aged 9(). 

27 . At .Merton Gollege, Oxfuid, Mrs Dewar, 
relict of Maj.-Gen. Dewar ol Gilstoii, Fifeslii... 

— At 30, Leiili Walk, Margaret Lo\o, aged 77, ' 

wife of William (karstairR, •F 

— At AngUhfii Id, Mr Andrew Angus booksell 
cr, Aberdeen, aged 70 years. 

28. At Balfour, iilVshire, l4.abella Gongallon, 
a<;ed bo, daughter of the late William C'oiigalton, 
Esq. 

— At llamiltoii, the Rev. Dr Alexander Fle- 
ming, one of the mmisterK of Hamilton, and one 
of his Majesty's Ghaplaiiis in Ordiuary in Soot- 
land. 

29. At Dunbar, Provost WiUlani Hume. 

— > At Edinbingb, Miss Jei-sie Archibald, 
daughter of tlie late Mr George Atehibiild, ior- 
inerly printer in Edinburgh, aticiwards of the is- 
land of St Vmeeiit. 

— Janies Dun, Esq. of shawpark, fielkirkshi.w. 

— At Stirling, Mr Peter Cumming, ShenflT- 
f'leik Depute, 

oO. At 22, Forth Street, Mrs Barbara Tiiomp- 
son, wife of Mitchell Gibsoib late of the A- 
land of Ceylon. 
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30. At London, Willinm Harley, Etq. formerly 
of Willow Bank, near Glasgow', m hia Cllh year. 

— Af Tain, George Murray, Esq. of Westfield, 
aged 7G. 

31. At 11. Vork Plaoc, Mr David Wilson, W^S. 

June 1. At New York, Dr Robert Hogg, sur- 
geon, late of Kiiinburgli. 

— At skeoeh Mill, Uanuockburn, Mrs M‘Cul- 
loeh, in her SUth year. 

•J. At Chatham, Jane Pollock, wife of (Inutaui 
Ilamillon, and eldest daughter of the late Hugh 
Crawford, Esq. of Greenoek. 

— At Kdinbiirgh, Kiiu-iiid M'Kciizie, Eb(|. lie 
was suddenly taken ill wliilc at dinner with his 
family, and retiiing into anothei room, aln.ost 
inslaiitly eNpired. He had, we understand, been 
eoriiplaming lur sume lime, but w.is allunding to 
Ins ordinary business (ill within an hour of his 
death. Mr M 'Keiizie Vield the offlee of Lord Pro- 
vost dining the years 1H17 and 1SJ8. and was, at 
the Lime of Ins deaili, 'I'rcasurcr of Heriot’s Hos- 
pital. 

— At Uroomlecj, near CoJinsburgh, Fifesliire, 
Mr James Deiiiiet. 

— AtMornmgside, Isabella, youngest daughter 
of the late John Lauder. Esq. 

5. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Mofiat, one of the 
niacers ol the Court of session, agH 77 years. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Uiiipliray, wife of 
George Ah'xander, Esq. Haiilll 

I. At tlie island ot Gieiiada, Isnae Horsford, 
Esq. at the advaneed .Tge ol S7. 

,1. At Rosemounl, Leith, Mary Anne, eldest 
daug’’r(‘r ol the Rev. George Uiewster, ininistei 
of Seoonie. 

7. Andrew, youngest son of Robeit David'^on, 
Es(|, Prulfssoi of Law iii tlie Ciiiversity of Glas- 

gOW'. 

— At Roseville, David IJrulges, Es((. 

— At 1 1, Minto ^tioet, Newington, Alexander 
Lawrie, Estj deputy ‘iiispeetor ol arwiy hospitals. 

8. At Garth, Ihurso, Lieut. A. Water.', half- 
pay 7S'h Highl.tiiders. 

At I.ondon, Lieut.-Col. Gi'orge Muriav, 
K C.U. 

9. .At (irecnoek, Augusta, wife of Major M. E. 
Alvis, and daugliti r oi llie late Liciit.-Col. 11. 
Hope, Roval Aitillery. 

— -M London, fae’iit.-(;en. RaMiiond. 

-- 7 he Rev. Geoigi- illiam S<‘ott, ri etor of 
Kentisin'nie, in l)e\onshue, third sun ot Hugh 
8eoLi, Esq. of Harden. 

— At IMiiipslouti, Mr .ruhii Kcir, factor on the 
Hopetoun estates m \Nest [.uthiiiii for upwrarrtsof 
lo years. 

— At Dalkeiili, Mr James M'Diarniid. 

10. At London, Nicholas llrown, Esq. Coni- 
missiontM of N jetiiailing Hoard. 

— At Loth Mreel, John Morrison, son of Mr 
Jame.s Monison, hootm.iKcr. 

— Peter C.impbell, E'jp H lUevoilan. 

11. At Holfiacks, Air Roheit M'Gillewie, factor 
to the Enrl of Rreadnlbane. 

l';\ At Jl, Princes Street. Air John Sjieirs. 

— At Linlithgow, Mr John Henderson, Deacon 
of the Corporation of (‘oopers. 

— At IJou!ogne-.sur-Mer, John Thorawm, Esq. 
formerly of ihe 70Lh, oi Cameron Highlander*. 

J. .'At Haddington, Mis.s Lilia* Millar, si.strr of 
the late Richard Millai, Esq. of Rreandam. 

— At 0, Ntirlhumberlaiid Street, Mi.s Welsh, 
widow of Hu* late Robert iLli, Esq. of ('o)lin. 

— All, Claieniont Sireel, Mr riiomas Sh.ink', 
writer. 

— Emily, second daughter of Mr John Mac- 
George, Giimnre Place. 

H. .\t Roltisa*, , M.irioii Jane, third daughter 
of Gc'iirge Joseph lleli, Esq. advocate. 

— At Edinburgh, inueli .niul justly regretted, 
Airs Margaret Rcoch, widow of the late Mi 
Ramsay, arehiteet. 

— .At Musselburgh, Mrs Katherine Vogan, re- 
lict of Mr W illiam R.nikiiio, of Leith. 

— At Ladylicid Place, Air John .tames, boot 
and shoemaker, late Convener of the Trades of 
Edinburgh. 

A I Wanlie, Mrs Donaldson, aged G7 years. 

•— Al Birkenhead, Mis Rachel Wcir, widow of 
the late Wtlhaiii 'J'lioinson, of Rirkcnhead, Les- 
iiiahagoe, Laiiarkshire. 

IG. Ati'l, Brighton Pbicpf PoriobQUo, Mn J. 

Pfied fit 
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Ifi. At 41, Lothian Street, Mr Robert Lyon, 
teacher in the Merchant Maiden Hoipiinl. 

— At L5, East Claremont Street, Alias Janet 
Linning, daughter of the late Rev. Thon.aa Lin- 
iiing, minister of Lesmahagne. 

— At London, Sir Lucas Pepys, Bart., in his 
GGtli year. 

— At .S]iriiig Gardens, near Edinburgh, in the 
47th year of his age, John Brown, Esq. 

17. At Ltt&awado, Mrs Duncan M ‘Neill. 

— - At hi8 Lordship's seat, in the neighbour- 
hood of Windsor, on the 17th instant, the vene- 
rable Earl Harcourl. His Lurdhliip was in his hMth 
year. He was a Field Marshal. Colonel of the 
I ( th dragoons, Governor of Portsmouth, Deputy 
i.ieutciiunt of Windsor Forest, Deputy Ranger ot 
W indsor Park, and a K.C.D. He was third fiarl, 
and. we believe, the title is extinct in him. 

IK. At 71, Clerk Street, in the 7lh year of his 
age, Thomas, eldest son of Mr Samuel Laing of 
the Commercial Bank. 

— At Uathgale, J.imos Corbet, Esq. surgeon, 
R.N. 

sfO. At (Jharlcton Kings, Gloucestershire, Oe- 
iicral George Waide. In the 71st year of his 
iige- 

— At Pante Addresse, near !lavre-de-Grace, 
Willi.viu Tnglis, Esq. W.S. 

— \t 4i>, Oueeii Street, Alajor Alexander 
Tlioinson, royal enginrcre. 

L'l. Miss liiglis, daughter of the late William 
Inglis, Esq. Fellow of tlie Royal College of .Sur- 
geons, Edinburgh. 

— Al Huruhrar, Mrs Susan Smith Primrocc 
of Rurnhr.ie. 

2‘J. At stripcsidc, FireHlure, William OulUnd, 
E'q. 

— At l..ctlipnily, Perthshire, William Spottis- 

woode, m liis Kith year. “ 

'J.'. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Dempster, drug- 

f'lM. 

-- Jolin Pott, Esq. of Carlenrigg, Roxburgh- 
shire. 

i*4. At Montrose, Airs Alary Ruperta Skinner, 
i{ liet of the late John Oehterlony, Esq. 

— Al the Manse of Loehes, in the Island of 
Lewis, ihc Rev, Alexander Siirison, in the G8lh 
ye.ir of his age*, and <1 d of his n)iii{*.(ry. 

— Al Kirkaldy. \Ir<J. R<;e, widow of the lale 
All Alexander Lang, I.cilh. 

At Monliose, Mrs Auchterlnny, widow of 
the dcee.ised .Tolin Aiieiiterloi:y, Esq. 

t'li. At L.*irg>?, at the Manse of hii Ron*in>law, 
I)i Seotl, minister of St Aliehaels, Dumfries 

— At Edinhiiigh, aged HO, Mrs Margaret Tel* 
r.iir, widow of the Rev. Joseph Henderson, mi- 
nister of Wi'l on. 

— Al Edinburgh, Mr Nicol William Robert- 
son. S.SC. 

— At lus house, in Vork Place, Sir Thomas 
Ramsav, Bart, ol Balmain, Colonel in the Service 
of the East India Company. 

— A I Malvern Wells, Worcestershire, Clius- 
iian, third daughter of the late Lawrence Oli- 
phaiit, Esq. of Gask. Perihshirr. 

27. At 4, Gayfield .Square, John MacRitchie. 
E-q. of ('ruigton, writer in Edinburgh, aged C8 
years. 

28. At Kmkrakiii, (ilenorchy, Argyllshire, 
Chiisima Roller tsoii, aged oG, wife of Mr Alex- 
ander C.impheH. 

— At Buinside of Alv.i, Airs Charlotte Mitchell, 
wife of Mr John McLaren, factor to James John- 
stone, Esc|. of Alva. 

— At North field, near Edinburgh, Isabella 
.‘'Jill, wife of Mr Gregor MacGregor. 

— At Whinficld, Kinross-shirc, James Stedman, 
E<q. aged 81. 

.1(1. At 1 1. Brown Square, James Dobie, young- 
est son of Mr Francis Cameron, 

— At Edinburgh, Daniel Alacdowall Hill, only 
son of the late Peter Hill, Junior, Esq. aged two 
years. 

— At 30, Royal Cireus, William Henderson. 
Esq. of Gloiip, Slictluiid, Captain h. p. S7ih regi- 
ment of foot. 

Juli/ I. At Edinburgh, George Bumet, Esq. 

— At 15, Montague Street, Mrs Janet Ciiliiert. 
wifj of Air James Ramsay, silk-mercer. South 
Bridge Street. 

2. At Fottnt(dDh»B> itt hii fiOth ye»ir> Mx John 
Lumsufiit 


Deaths, 
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S. At Bkckiiagd, Mr Dunoan Mackay« aged 39 

3. At Ferfar. .lames Ross, weaver, aged 4C. 

He was author of a number of poetical pr^iie- 
tiona of some menu , ^ 

— At Ostcnil, Louisa Isabella, daughter of Sir 
Evan Murray Maj^regor of Maegregor, Bart. 

— At 34, Dublin Street, Miss Hunter. 

— At Garsciibe, Jolin Campbell, younger of 
Succoth, PJsq. M.l*. forthe county of Dumbarton. 

4 . At Maningurtli. near Dumfriea, Mr Gilbert 
Ogilvie, late merchant in Leith. 

— At his house, Oomely Garden, Henry Dun> 
ran. Rsq. late merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At 1, Old Physic Gardens. Mary Ann Glad* 
stone, daughter of Mr Robert R. White, waie 
merchant. 

— At London, aged 84, Mrs Ann Penn, relict 
of the l.ate John Penn, Esq. formerly governor, 
and one of the hereditary proprietors of the prOi« 
Vince of Pennsylvania. 

5. At Vanburgh Place, Leith, Margaret Jane, 
second daughter of Mr .Mexamler, wine- merchant. 

— At Bridge of Allan, William Horn, Esq. in 
the 71st year of his age. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Madeline Waddcl, 
daughter of Mr James Waddel, S5, Dundas Street. 

— At London, Samuel, sou of the Rev. E. Ir- 
ving. 

— In childbed, at 1, Fingal Place, Margaret .S. 
Morton, wife of Mr Robert Russell, leather-fac- 
tor, aged 22 years, and on the 10th hisinlantson. 
fi. At London, George Mackenzie Blair, Esq. 

— At Gogar Burn, near Edinburgh, Mrs Doro- 
thea Gr^ory, wife of the Rev. Archibald Alison. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mrs Maria Dickson, relict of 
Dr Dominick Lynch, of Barhadocs. 

— llerc, Mr Barrymore, aged 72, for nearly 40 
years a distinguished performer at the Theatres- 
Koyal Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 

— At Montpelier, in France, Edwatd Bullock 
Douglas, Esq. 

8. At Horse Miln, near Perth, Mrs W'llliam 
Shiekle, daughter of Mr James Davidson, George 
Ino, Perth. 

— At Castle Fraser, Abbrdeenshire, Mr Robert 
(.‘■isle, in his 90th year. 

9. At Belhavcn, the Rev. James Slirlinj. of 
Cockburnspnih. 

— At his riiiidcnce, near Duddingstone, the 
Right Hon. William l.ord Nairiie. 

— > At Glorat House, Captain William Mori- 
son, half- pay 4.)d regiment of Foot. 

— At Woolwich, Mrs Chambers White, wife of 
Commodore White, and eldest daughter of the 
late General Sir Hew Dalrymple. 

— At l.oimdon, near Licnfld I, the Right Re^% 
Henry Wilbam Majcndlc, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Bangor. 

It). At Torquay, Devon, In his 12th year, Tho- 
mas Sandford Lane, eldest sun of the Rev. Charles 
Lane, and grandtohof the late Right Rev. Bishop 
Sandford. 

1 1. At Kinnaird House, Mrs Dick, wife of Co- 
onel Robert Henry Dick, C. B. of Tullymet, 
Perthshire. 

— At Blyth Bridge, Lieut. Thomas Aire, royal 
navy. 
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12. At Portobello, WMlliam Creelman, Esq. 

^ At Forhir, John Steele, senior. Esq. mer- 
chant. 

•- Mrs Rebecca Page, wife of Mr George Inglis, 
merchant, corner of Dank Street, Edinburah. 

13. At Elic, Fifeshire, John Wallace, Esq. of 
Balhousic. 

— At l.ondoii, after a lingering illness, L. W. 
Wood, Esip late of the .Stock Exchange. 

15. At (Jarsel, after a sliort but painful illnCM, 
the French General Vondamme. 

— At Rothsay. Mrs Elizabeth Stewart, widow 
of the late Arclnlmld Stewart, shipbuilder there. 

— At Inverness, Mrs May Chisbolm, wife-of 
Mr George Watson, accountant of the National 
Bank of Scotland. 

1C. At Paisley, Dr John Stewart Ramsay, sur- 
geon, royal navy. 

17> At Bath, Lady Catherine O'Doncl, relict of 
the late Sir Neill O'Donel, Bart., and daughter of 
the Earl of Annesley. 

— At Mcadowbank House, ('lurlea, youngest 
son of Lord Mcadowbank. 

18* At Dollarlx'g, Clack mannansliire, Mrs Mar- 
garet Deiinct, eldest daughter of thciltte Rev. 
William Bonnet, of Duddingstone, wife of 
William Clark, W.S. 

19. At Irvine, Mrs Margaret Hamilton, relict 
of the Rev. Thomas Pollock, minister of Kilerin- 
ning. 

— Robert Nisbet, youngest son cf Mr Peter 
Robertson, Newton lees. 

20. At Portobello, Mrs Margaret Mundcll, re- 
lict of the lute Mr Thomas Williaiiison, Dum- 
fries. 

— At Inverernan, Major Alexander Forbe*i, 
formerly of the 71»t regiment. 

22. At Southfield House, paiish of Mcarns, Mr 
Robert Caldwell, aged K.'i years; and at the same 

K lace, on the 1st of May last, Mrs Agnes Martin, 
IS wife. 

2.3. At Moray Street, Leith Walk. Andrew Cun- 
ningham, Esq. lute of the Navy Pay Ollicc, Lon- 
don. 

— At Annnn, Catharine Carnithers, d.'uighter 
of A. n. Carm.u, LL, D. Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Duncan, writer, 
aged 47. 

28. At 40, Great King Street, Mrs Stewart. 

— > At Loudon, Miss Cubitt, the vocalist. Dis- 
appointed in an early attachment, she had latterly 
suirctcd under a deprivation of reason. 

30. At 27, Regent Terrace, Andrew T. Wight, 
in his tenth year. 

Lately t At bkerton, near Lancaster, aged 69, 
Ann Calvert. 

— At Burnside, Surinam, Mr Andrew Jrmes 
Cornfoot. aged 2.3, from Largo, Fifeshire. 

— • AtGlcnmore, Argjilshire, Colin Campbell, 
Esq. of Glenmure, in his 9.3th year. 

— At Caslleinains. near Sanquhar, James Stod- 
dart, late in Gieninanna, aged .SO years. 

— At Greystones of Kirkpatrick Fleming, in 
his 87th year, Mr David Irvmg, fonneily, and 
for nearly v50 years, a cattle-dealir betwixt the 
English and Scotch border maikets. 


Deaths, 
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THE MOORS. 


OsTE we knew tlie Highlands ab- 
solutely too well — not a i^ook almost 
that was not as familiar to us as our 
brown study. We had not to complain 
of the lochs, glens, woods, and inoun- 
lains alone, for having so fastened 
themselves upon us on a great scale, 
that we found it impossible to shake, 
them oll‘; but the hardship in our case 
was, that all the inferior and subordi- 
nate component parts of the scenery, 
many of them dull and dreary enough, 
and some of them insupportably stu- 
pid, had taken it upon themselves so 
to thrust their intimacy upon us, in 
all winds and weathers, that without 
giving them the cut direct, there was 
ho way of escaping from the burden 
of their friendship. To courteous 
and humane Christians, such as we 
have always been, both l>y name and 
nature, as far back as we can recol- 
lect, it is painful to cut even au 
impudent stone, or an upsetting tree, 
that may cross our path uncalled for, 
or obtrude itself on our privacy, when 
we wish to be alone in our medita- 
tions. Yet, Ave confess, they used 
sometimes sorely to try our temper. 
It is all very well for you, our good 
sir, to say that such «ibjects are in- 
animate. Ko much the worse. Were 
they animate, the chance is, though 
like yourself perhaps at times souie- 
Avhat silly, that they might be reason- 
ed with on the impropriety of inter- 
rupting the stream ot any man’s so- 
liloquies. But being not merely in- 
animate but irrational, objects of that 
clasK know not to keep their own 
VfWj, XXVIII. NO. C LXXll. 


place, Avhich indeed, it may he said 
111 reply, is kept for them by nature. 
But that Mistress of the Ceremonies, 
thougli a personage enjoying a fine 
green old age, against whom avp would 
not utter one single syllable of dispa- 
ragement or reproach for t(m thousand 
worlds, and though present at all 
times, it is true, and at all places, can- 
not be expected to be eciually attentive 
to the proceedings of all the objects 
under her control. Accordingly, often 
when she is not looking, AvJiat more 
common than for a huge hulking fel- 
low of a rock, with an absurd tuft of 
trees on bis head, who lias observed 
you lying half-asleep on the green 
sAvard, to hang eaves-dropping, as it 
Avere, over your most secret thoughts, 
which he Avhispers to the winds, and 
they to all the clouds ! — or for some 
gi’otesque and fantastic ash, with a 
crooked back, and arms dispropor- 
tionately long, like a giant in extreme 
old age dwindling into a dwarf, to 
pit out from the bole in the Avail, and 
should vour leaden eyes chance at 
the tiuieno love the ground, to put 
his mossy fist right in your unsuspect- 
ing and philosophical countenance ! 
lif short, it is very possible to know 
a country so thoroughly well, outside 
and in, from mountain to molehill, 
that you get mutually so tired of one 
Biiofller’M company, that you are 
ready to cut each other's throats, 
and ill hatred and disgust, load- your- 
selves Avith reciprocal imprecations. 

So Avas it once with us and the 
Highlands. That ** too much famb 

V 
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liarity breeds contempt,” is a wise 
apothegm wo learned many a long 
year ago, when Jcjirning to write large 
text; and our whole life has been a 
running commentary upon the theme 
then set us by tluat incomparable 
caligrapJiist, Biitterworth. All " tlic 
old" familiar faces” occasionally 
come in for a portion of that feeling; 
and, on that account, wo. are glad that 
we never saw Charles Lamb's. So, 
some dozen years since, we gave up 
the Highlands, not wishing to quarrel 
with them or any country, and confi- 
ned our tender assiduities to the Low- 
lands, while, like two great Flats as 
'we w^erc, we kept staring away at 
each other, with our lives on the 
same level. All the consequences 
that might naturally liave been ex- 
pected iiave ensued ; and we are now 
as heartily sick of the Lowland^ and 
they, we suspect, of us, as any hou(?st 
man and his wife in all his Majesty’s 
dominions. What else can we do but 
revive the “ veteris vestigia flam- 
niffi,” and “tolls viribus,” iiiake an 
attack and inroad upon our First 
Love ? 

Allow us to offer another view of 
the subject. There is not about all 
Old Age one blessing more deser- 
ving of its gratitude to heaven, than 
the graduaF bedimming of memory 
brought on by years. In 3'outh, all 
tilings, internal and external, are un- 
forgetable, and, by the perpetual 
presence of passion, op])ress the 
soul. The eye of a woman haunts 
the victim on whom it may have gi- 
ven a glance, till he leap.s, perhaps, 
out of a four-story window. A beau- 
tiful lake, or a sublime moimtaui, 
drives - a young uoet as mad as a 
March bare. lie loses himself in an 
interminable forest louring all round 
tlie horizon of a gaiTct six feet squai*e. 
Memory and Imagination, in the poor 
fellow’s case, arc absolutely but one 
faculty, or two twisted together iuto 
a rope, with which he is ready to 
hang himself on the slightest or no 
occasion. It matters not to liim 
whether his eyes be open or shut. 
He is at the mercy of all Life and 
all T*sature, and not for one hour can 
he escape from their persecutions. 
Ilis soul is the slave of the Seven 
Senses, and each is a tyi'ant, with in- 
struments of torture, to whom and to 
which Phalavis, with his brazen bull, 
MS n -stale joke. But in old age 


“ the heart of a man is oppressed 
witli csirc” no longer ; the Seven Ty- 
rants have lost their sceptres, and 
are dctlironed ; and the grey-headed 
gentleman feels that his soul has “ set 
iip its rest.” His eyes are dazzled 
no more with insufterahle light ; — no 
more his cars tingle with music too 
exquisite to he borne ; — his touch 
trembles not, ns of yore, 

“Along the edge of many a thrilling line.” 

And the scents of nature stealing from 
the balmy mouths of lilies and rose.s, 
are deadened in snufl’. He is above 
and beyond the reach of all the long 
arms of many-haiuled misery, as he 
is out of the convulsbe eliiteh of 
bliss. And is not this the state of best 
liappiness for mortal man ? Tranquil- 
lity ! The peaceful air that we breathe 
as we.Tro westering towards the sun- 
set-regions of our Being, and feel 
that we an' about to drop down for 
ever out of sight, behind the Sacred 
Mountains ! 

All this may ho very fine, hut can- 
not ho said to lielp us far on in tlie 
Introduction to our iuteiul(*d Article 
on the Moors. Let us try it again. 
Ohl men, we remarked, ought to be 
thankful to Heaven for their dim 
memories. Never do we feel tliat 
more profoundly than when dreaming 
about the Highlands. All is cotifii- 
sion. Nothing distinctly do we rc- 
meinhor — not even the names of lochs 
and mountains. Where the devil is 
Ben Cruai-han? At this blessed mo- 
ment we see his cloud-eapped head 
— hut wo have clean forgolUm the 
silver sound of the name ol the coun- 
ty he encumhers. lloss-shire ? Nay, 
tliat won’t do — ho never n as at Tain. 
We are assured by Dr Reid’s, Dr Heat- 
tie’s, and Dugald Stewart’s groat In- 
stinctive First Principle Belief, that 
oftencr than once, or ten times either, 
have we been in a day-long hollow 
among precipices dear to (?agles, call- 
ed Glen-Etive. But whore begins or 
where ends that “ severe sojourn,” 
is now to us a mystery— ihougli we 
hear 'the sound of the sea and the 
dashiiig of catai*acts. Yet though all 
is thus dim in our memory, would 
you believe it, that nothing is utterly 
lost ? No, not even the thoughts tliat 
soared — like eagles vanishing in the 
light — or that dived — like ravens iuto 
the gloom. They all re-appear— those 
from the Empyrean— these from 
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Hades— remiuding us of tHe ffood 
or the evil borne in other days^ within 
the 6])iritual regions of our far-ex- 
tended, nay, rather our boundless 
being ! llie world of eye and ear is 
not in reality narrowed because it 
glimmers; ever and anon, as years 
advance, a liglit, direct from heaven, 
dissipates the gloom, and briglit and 
glorioUH, as of yore, the landscape 
lauglis to the sea, the sea to heaven, 
and heaven back again to tlie gating 
spirit tliat leaps forward to the hail- 
ing light with the same diviiui pas- 
sion that gave wings to our yoiitli ! 

All this mjiy be still finer, yet can- 
not be said, any more than the pre- 
ceding jiaragraph, much to lielp us 
on Avit.h the Introduction to oiir Ar- 
ticle. To come, then, if possible, to 
the point at once — we are happy that 
our dim inmnory and our dim ima- 
giiiatioti restore and revive in our 
iniiid none but the charficteristic 
features of tlie scenery of the High- 
lands, immixed with baser matlxu*, 
and all floating magnificently through 
a sjiiritual haz(*, so that the whole 
rogioii is now more than ever ideal- 
ized, — and ill spite of all his ])resent, 
past, and future prosiness — (ihristo- 

i )hor North — tlie moment lie. images 
joch b>,ive or Loch Awe — is a poet 
•—if ever there Avas one inthishless- 
ed and accursed world. 

Why, we are now in fdim-Etive — 
and sitting at the moutli of our Tent. 
Our oft-repealed passionate prayer, 

() f<»r a lodge in some Aiist wilderness !” 
lias once more, after tAveiity years’ 
absence, in this magnificent haunt of 
our fanciful youtli and imaginative 
manhood, been gloriously granted, 
and C'hristopher, he tliiiiks, could 
again hound along tliese cloud-gird- 
led cliffs like a deer. Nay, ’tis not 
tAA^enty years since we pitched this 
Helf-sanio siioAv-white Tent amid the 
purple heather, by the Linn of Dee ! 
But, 

W’'e take no heed of time but by its loss,” 

SO winnowing on tlie air is even the 
weariest waving of Ids care-laden 
wings ! A few yellow weather-stains 
are on the canvass — " but that not 
inucb the pole is yet sound — or 
call it ratlier mast — for we ha\'e 
hoisted our top-gallant, 

And 1« ! the silver cross, to Scotfand 
dear,” 


lan^idly lifts itself iu>, an ineffec- 
tual streamer, in tlic n^ul morning 
breezes ! The dawn is foftly — slow- 
ly — stealing upon day; for the up- 
risen sun, though here the edge of 
his disk as yet bo invisible, is diffu- 
sing abroad the dewy joy of “ the 
sweet liour of prime,” and all the 
beauteous eastern region is tinged 
with a crimson, faint and fine as 
tliat which sleeps Avitliin the wreaths 
of the sea-Kounding shells. Hark ! 
the eagle’s earliest cry, yet in his 
eyry! Another hour, and he and 
Ins giant mate will he seen spirally 
ascending tlic skies, in many a glori- 
ous gyration, tutoring their offspring 
to dally now with the sunshine, as* 
Avheii tlieir plumes are stronger, they 
Avill dally Avith the storm. 

O, Forest of J)alne.!is ! Iiow sweet is tho 
sound !” 

Hundreds of red-deer are noAv lying 
half-asleep, half-aAvake, .among tliy 
fern and neatluT, Avith their antlers, 
could our eyes now behold them, 
uiotionlesH as the birch-tree branches 
Aviili Avliich they arc blended in the 
desert. Or roused from their lair, 
at the sigiifil-bi*lling of their king, 
a hero uhcomiiienal in a huiidi*ed 
fights, the* vvliolc^ herd rises at once 
like a groves, and Avith their stately 
heads lifted aloft on the Aveather- 
gleain, snuff tins sAveet scent of the 
morning-.air farandAvidc surcharged 
Avith the hoii(*y-deAV yet unmelting 
on the heather, and eye AAuth the 
looks of liberty the glad daylight 
tlmt mantles the Black Mount widi 
a many-coloured gaiment. Hal the 
first plunge of the salmon in the 
pool ! There again he shoots into the 
air, white as silver, and new run from 
the sea! — for Loch-Etivc is one of 
die many million arms of ocean, and 
bright noAV are rolling in the billows 
of the far-heaving tide ! Music meet 
for such a morn and such moun- 
tains ! Straight stretches the glen for 
leagues, and then bending through 
the blue gloom, seems to wind awiay 
with one magnificent sweep into in- 
finitude. Tfie Great Glen of Scot- 
land— -Glen-More itself— is not more 
magnificent. But the great glen of 
Scotland is j'^et a living forest. Glen- 
Etivc has no woods — and* the want 
of them is sublime. For, centuries 
ago, ’pines and oaks, -in die course of 
nature, all perished^ and they exist 
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now blit in tradition, still waver- 
ing on the tongues of old bards, 
or deep doi^ in the mosses shew 
tteir black trunks to the light, when 
the torrents join the river in spate, 
and the moor divulges its secrets 
as in an earthquake. Sweetly sung, 
thou small, bronm, moorland bird, 
though thy song be but a twitter! 
And true to thy time — even to a 
balmy minute — art thou, with thy 
velvet tunic of black, striped with 
ellow, as thou windest thy small 
ut not sullen horn— by us called in 
our pride Humule Bee — but not, 
methinks, so very humble, while 
booming high in air in oftrrepeated 
circles, wondering at our Tent, and at 
the flag that now unfolds its gaudy 
lengUi like a burnished serpent, as 
if the smell of some far-ofl* darling 
heather-bed had touched thy flnest 
instinct— away fliest tliou straight 
southward to that rich flower-store, 
unerringly as the carrier-pigeon waft- 
ing to distant lauds some love-mes- 
sage on its wUigs. Yet liumble af- 
ter all thou art I for *tis thy chief— 
thy sole pastime 

To murmur fur the hour in heather- 
bells” 

and making thy industry thy deliglit, 
to return at shut of day, clieerfiil 
even ill thy weariness, to thy ground- 
cell, within the knoll, where, as Fancy 
dreams, the Fairies dwell — a Silent 
People in tlie Land of Peace. 

Y^treeu we had rather a hard 
Imutof it in the Tent — the Glenlivet 
was pithy — and Tickler and the 
Shepherd sustained a total over- 
throw. They are snoring as if it 
still were midnight. And is it thus 
that we sportsmen spend our time 
on the Moors ? Yet while so many 
of our poorest subjects are asleep,” 
let us repoint the nib of our pen, 
and in the eye of the sweet-breatird 
morning— moralize. 

Thirteen years are over and gone 
since by the Linn of Dee we pitch- 
ed— on that famous excursion— the 
Tent. Let us sketch the fate of 
empires— the state of the world at 
lar^-^from the Battle of Waterloo 
to the New French Revolution. And 
let us begin with Maga. 

•• Like w»me tall Palm that noiaeleas fa- 
bric grew,” 


nay, not noiseless— Ibr the deafest 
wight tliat ever strove to hear widi 
his mouth wide open, would have 
safely swoiTi that he heard the sound 
of ten thousand hammers. Neitlier 
grew she like a Palm— hut like a 
Banyan-tree. Ever as she threw 
forth hrani'hes from her great unex- 
hausted stem, they were borne down 
by tlie weight of their own beauty to 
the soil— the deep, black rich soil 
ill which she grew, originally sown 
there by a bird of Paradise, that dropt 
the seed from her bealv as she sail- 
ed aloii^ in the sunshiny ether — and 
every limberest spray there again 
taking root, reascended a stately 
scion, and so on ceaselessly through 
all the hours, each in itself a spring- 
season, till the figuiative words of 
Milton have been magnificently ful- 
filled 

“ Her nrms 

Brnncliiiig 6o broad and long, that in the 
ground 

The hended twigs take root, and daugh- 
ters grow 

About the mother tree, a pillar'd shade 
High overarch'd, and echoing walks be- 
tween ; 

There oft ilie Kttrick Sliepherd,* shun- 
ning bent, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing 
herds 

At loop-holes cut through thickest shade." 

But, alas ! for the Odontist ! He, 
the “ DeUcim ffeneris is 

dead. The best of all the Bishops of 
Bristol is no inure. Mansel had not 
a tithe of his wit — nor has Kaye a 
tithe of his wisdom. And can it he 
that we have not yet edited “ His 
Remains !” Alas ! poor Yorick !” If 
Hamlet could smile even with the 
skull of the Jester in his hands, whom, 
when a princely boy, he had loved, 
hanging on his neck many a thousand 
times, why may not also we, in our 
mind’s eye seeing that mirthful face 
“ quite chap-fallen,” and hearing as 
if dismally deadened by the dust, the 
voi(!e that “ so often set our table on 
a roar!” Dr Parr’s Avig,too,is all out 
of frizzle ; a heavier sliot has dishe- 
velled its horse-hair, than ever was 
sent from the Shepherd’s gun; no 
more shall it be mistaken for owl a- 
blink on the mid-day bough, or ptar- 
migan basking in the sun high irp 


f In most •ditiSfM of Pavadlis jLoit^ ws boli«ve, it ii ftidUn hcrdinnan,”pN..C. Nt 
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among the regions of tlie snow I It 
has vanished, with other lost things, 
to the Moon ; and its image alone re- 
mains for the next edition of the ce- 
lebrated treatise “ 2)e Helms Deper* 
ditisy' a suitable and a welcome 
frontispiece, transferred thither by 
the engraver’s cunning from the first 
of those Eight Tomes that might 
make the Trone tremble, lately laid on 
tlie shoulders of Atlas who tlireatcns 
to put down the Globe, by the least 
judicious and the most unmerciful 
of editors that ever imposed upon 
the light living the heavy dead — 
John Johnson late of Birmingham, 
Fellow of the Royal Societj^ and of 
the Royal Gollege of Physicians, 
whose practice is duller than that 
of all Death’s doctors, and his pre- 
scriptions in that preface uiichrist- 
ianly severe! ODoherty, likewise, 
lias been gathered to his fathers! The 
Stiindard-bearer has lowered his co- 
lours before that foe who alone is in- 
vincible. The Ensign, let us not fear, 
has been advanced to a company 
without purcliHso ; the Adjutant lias 
died in the seriice, and his widow, 
the late Mrs Maewhirter of Phila- 
delphia, has applied for a pension, 
which, if the jiresent shabby set of 
apostates who misgovern this country 
have not the grace to grant it, will be 
given with an open hand by the Coa- 
Jitiuii ministry, with Gr(»y and Rich- 
mond at tlieir Jiead ; and for thei r right 
and left anus, Vivian and Sadler, the 
latter rejoicing in tlie benign laws 
of Providence, in spite of that Puppy 
in the Edinburgh Review. Tims was 
lately rumoured to be in a galloping 
consumption ; but the very terms of 
the report, about one so sedentary, 
were sufiicicut to give it the lie. 
Tliough jiuny, he is far from being 
unwell; and still engagedin polishing 
tea-spoons and other plated articles, 
at a me cheaper than travelling 
gipsies do horn. But let us com- 
plete our picture of the affairs of 
Europe at another sitting, and put an 
end in the Tent to that portentous 
snore. 

Tickler — Hogg ! 

** Arise, awukc, or be fi»r ever fulleii !” 

Ho— ho ! gentlemen— so you have 
had the precaution to sleep in your 
clotlies! The sun, like Maga, is 
mounting higher and higher in hea- 


ven ; BO let us, we beseech you, to 
breakfast, and then off to the Moors. 

** Substantial breakUktl” by Du- 
ald Dliu, and by Donald Roy, and 
y Hamish — heaped up like iceberg 
round the pole. How nobly stands 
in the centre that ten-gallon Cask of 
Glenlivet! Proud is that Round to 
court his shade — that twenty-pound 
Salmon lies beneath it, even as 
terday he lay beneath the cliff — hi 
column of light falls from him on that 
Grouse-Pie — is not that Ham beauti- 
ful in the calm consciousness of his 
protection — and that Tongue mutely 
eloquent in his praise V Tap him with 
your knuckles, James, tenderly as if 
you loved him — and that witli all 
your heart and soul you do — and is 
not the response firm as from the 
trunk of the gnarled oak ? He is yet 
“ Virgin of Proserpina” — “ byJove’^ 
he is ; no wanton lip has ever touch- 
ed ins mouth so chaste; so knock 
out the bung, and let us hear him 
gurgle. With diviner music does be 
till the pitcher, and with a diviner li- 
quidity of light, than ever Naiad, in 
the fount of Helicon or Castaly, poui*- 
ed into classic urn, gracefully uplift- 
ed by GreeJun dame to her graceful 
head, and borne away, with atfannks- 
giving hymn, to her hut in the olive- 
grove. 

All eggs are good eating; and a 
vulgar lieresy it is — vile and vulgar 
as that of the Row, though sot so 
impious — which liolds that those laid 
by sea-fowl have a fishy taste. It is 
a lie. The egg of the Sea-mew is 
exceeding sweet; so is that of any 
Gull in the gullet. Pleasant is even 
the yolk of the Cormorant — in the 
north of England ycleped the Scarth^ 
and in the Lowlands of Scotland the 
Black Byuter. Try a Black Byuter’s 
egg, my dear James ; for though not 
newly laid, it has since spring been 
preserved in butter, and is as treshee 
a daisy after a shower. Do net be 
afraid of stumbling on a brace of em- 
bryo Black Byiiters in the interior of 
the globe, for by its weight, that is a 
maiden egg. You may now smack 
your lips. Shepherd, loud as if yon 
were smacking your palms, for &at 
yellow morsel was unknown to Vi- 
tellius. Don’t crush the shell, but 
throw it into the Etive, that the Fairies 
may find it at night, and go dancing in 
thefragile but buoyant canooi in fits of 
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small shrill laii^hlcr, with the 
foam-bells over the ebb-tide Rapids 
above “ Coimars raging feny.” 

“ Sic transit gloria ihundi !” Tlie 
salmon is in sin vers, and the grouse- 
pic has vanished like a dream I 

So fuden, so languishes, grows dim, and 
dies, 

All that this world is proud of!’® 

Only a goose remains ! and would 
that he too were gone to return no 
more ; for he makes me an old man. 
No tradition survives intliecflenof the 
era at which he flourished, lie seems 
to have belonged to some tribe of the 
Anseres now extinct ; and as for his 
own single individual self, our senses 
tell us, in a language not to be misin- 
terpreted, that he must have first be- 
come defunct in the darkness of an- 
tiquity. But nothing can be too old 
for a devil — so at supper let us rec- 
tify him in Cayenne. 

Oh ! for David Wilkie, or William 
Simpson, (while we had sent Gibb to 
bring away yonder Shieling and its 
cliff, ^ to paint a picture — coloured, if 
possible, from the life— of the interior 
of our airy Pyramid — door open, and 
perpendiculai* canvass w'alls folded 
iip--^at 8ettle<l, but cloudy sky 
above, with here its broad blue fields, 
and there its blue glinijising glades^ 
this greensward mound in the midst 
of a wilderness of rock -strewn 
heather— as much of that one inoun- 
taln, and as many of tliesc others, 
as it can he made to hold— that bright 
bend of the river, where the silver 
bow is bent — and that white-sanded 
and shelly and shingly shore atLoch- 
Etive Head, on which that troop of 
Tritons are “ charging with all their 
chivalry/' still driven back and still 
returning, to the sound of ti’umpets, 
of “ flutes and soft recorders,” from 
the sea. On the table, all strewn and 
ficattered “ in confusion worse con- 
founded,” round the Cask, which 
** dilated stands 

Like Tcneriffe or Atlas unremoved,* 
what " buttery touches” might be 
^yen to the 

— ■** reliquias Danaum atquc Inmitls 
Achilli.” 

Then the camp-beds tidily covered 
and arranged along their own de- 
partments the circle — quaint dresses 
^lianging from loops, all the vailous 
*ttppareiling for hunier,shooter,fiBher, 
and forester— -rods, and baskets, and 


nets, occupying tbeir picturesque di- 
vision— fowling-pieces, double and 
single, rejoicing, through the oil- 
smooth browniiiess of their barrels, 
in the exc^uisite workmanship of a 
Manton and a Laiicast(»r — American 
rifles, with their stocks more richly 
silver-chased than you could liavc 
thought within reach of the arts in 
that young and prosj)crous land — 
duck-guns, whose foniiidablc and fa- 
tal length had, in Lincolnsliire, often 
swept the fens — and on each side of 
the gate, a brass earronade, on idle 
hours to awaken the echoes — sitting 
erect on their hurdies, deer-hound, 
greyhound, lurcher, pointer, setter, 
spaniel, varmint, and thougli last, not 
least, O’Bronto watching Cliristo- 
pher with his steadfast eyes, slightly 
raised his large*, hanging triangular 
ears, his Thessalian-bull dew-laps be- 
tokening keen anxiety to be off and 
aw'ay to the mountain, and with a 
full view of the while star on his 
coal-black breast, — 

‘‘Plalcledand plumed in their tartan an*ay,” 

our three chosen Iliglilanders, cho- 
sen for their strengtli and their fleet- 
ness from among the prime eliildren 
of the mist, — and to say nothing ot‘ 
the Shepherd in liis full suit of Gala- 
shiels plaiding, sewed so as best to 
shew his shape, with more than his 
usual felicity, by the far-famed flying 
Tailor of Kttridc, — or of Tickler the 
Tall, who keei)s growing after tliree- 
score and ten like a stripling, and 
leaves his inai'k within a tew inches 
of the top of the pole, arrayed in 
tights of Kendal green, briglit from 
the skylight of the inirnitahle Val- 
lancp, or the niatcliless Chambers- 
green too his vest, and green also 
his tunic — wliiJe a gi-ecii feather in 
a green bonnet dances in its airy 
Bpiendour, and gold button-holes give 
at once lustre and relief to the glow^- 
ing verdure, ( such was Little John, 
when wrayed in all his glory, to 
walk behind Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian, as they glided from tree to 
tree, in wait for the fallow-deer in 
merry Sheiwood,)— or of Nortli in his 
Quaker gai*l) — Quaker-like all but in 
cuffs and flaps, which, wlicn he goes 
to the Forest, are not— North, with 
a' iQgure combining in itself all the 
strength of a William Penn, without 
any of its coipulency,with all the agi- 
lity of a Jem Belcher Avith far more 
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than a Jem Belcher s bottom — with a 
face exhibiting in rarest union all the 
philosophy of a Bacon, the benevo- 
lence of a Howard, the n^isdom of a 
Wordswortli, the genius of a Byron, 
the gnosticitv of a John Bee, and the 
up-totrappishness, combined not only 
with pertect honesty, hut with ho- 
nour bright of the Sporting Editor 
of Boll’s Life in London,— and then, 
why if Wilkie or Simpson fail in 
making a (iKai of all that, they are 
not the men of genius avc look them 
for, tliat is all, and the art must be at 
alow ebb indeed in these kingdonjs. 

W«*]l, Tickler and the Shepherd are 
gone— with Diigald Him, and Do- 
nahl Hoy, and all tlnn'r auxiliaries 
—and we and Hamish, Poiito, Piro, 
Basta, and O’Broiib*, arc left by our- 
selves in the Tent. Before we jwo- 
c<*ed farther, it may not he much 
amiss, Hamish, to turn up our little 
fingers— yesireen we wcr(‘ all aleetle 
ohstro])elous— and spermaceti is not 
a mor<‘ sovereign veim*dy for an in- 
ward bruise,” than is a liair from the 
dog’s tail that bit you an antidote 
to any pus that pnxluces rabies in 
the sha])e of hy(fropho}>ia. Fill up 
tl)C qu(*ch, Hamish I a caulker of 
Milbank can liarm no man at any 
liour of the day— at least in the 
Highlands. Sma’ Stell, Hamisli— as- 
suredly Sma’ Stell ! 

Ere we start, Hamisli, play us a Ga- 
thering— and then a Pibroch. “ The 
Campbells are coining” is like a 
storm from the mountain, sweeping 
Gle,n-More that roars beneath the lis- 
tening huiTieaiie Avilh all its Avoods. 
No earthquake like that Avhich ac- 
companies the trampling often thou- 
sand men. So, round that shoulder, 
Hamish — and away for a inih* uji the 
Glen---then, turning on your heel, 
blow till proud might he the mother 
that bore you ; and, while wo hear 
“ The Campbells are coming,” from 
the Tent-mouth Christojdier Avill 
keep up a smart fire from his Patte- 
reroes, answered by all the cclioes. 
Hamish— indeed 

“ Thp hitlv 

On swifter foot was never tied *’ 

for even noAV as that cloud— rather 
thunderous in Ins aspect — setth*s 
liimself over the Tent— ere fiA^ mi- 
nutes have elapsed— a mile oflFis the 
sullen sound of the bagpipe I— mu- 
sic which, if it rouse you udt when 


heard among the mountains, may you 
Jienceforlh confine yourself— 0“ thou 
('Jockney of all CJockieys— to the 
Jew’s liarp. Aye, bore’s a claymore 
— ^let us fling away tJie scabbard— 
and in iijion the' front rank of the 
bayoneted muskets, till the Saxon 
array reels, or falls, just where it has 
been standing, like a swathe of grass. 
So sw ept of old the Higlilaiidcrs— 
shepherds and lierdsmen — dowm the 
Avooded cliffs of tlie Pass of Killie- 
krankio, and AvJiile 

“ Glad Huridpc in faint liuzzas expired,” 

Mackay’s red-coats lay redder in 
blood among the lieather, or passed 
aAA^uy like the lurid fragments of a 
cloud. « Tin; Campbells are co- 
ming”— and A\'e A\'ill ciiarge with the 
hcroc« in tlie van. I’he whole clan 
is maddening along tlie Moor— and 
Maccallum Mon* liimstdf is at their 
head. But we heseocli yon, ( I’Bronte! 
not to look so like a lion — and to 
hush in your tliroal and breast that 
leonim‘ growd — for after all, ’tis but 
a bagpipe Avith ribands 

‘‘ JStrenming like meteors to llie troubled 
air,” 

and all our martial enthusiasHi lias 
evaporated in — Avind. 

But h*t us inspect BroAAm Bess. 
Till sixty, we used a single han-el. 
At seACiity, Ave took to n double; 
— but dang delonators — avc stick to 
the Hint. “ Flint,” says (’olonel Haw- 
ker, “ shoots strongest into the bird.” 
A percussion-gun is quicker, but 
flint is fast enough ; and it does, in- 
deed, argue rather a confusion than 
a rapidity of ideas, to find fault with 
lightning for being too sIoav. With 
respect to the flash in the pan, it is 
but a fair warning to ducks, for ex- 
ample, to dive if tlicy can, and get 
out of tJio AA-'fly of rniscJiief. It is 
giving birds a cliaiicc for tlieir lives, 
and is it not ungenerous to grudge 
it V When our gun goes to our 
shouhler, that chance is but small ; 
for Avith double-barrel Brown Bess, it 
is but a word and a bloAV, — the blow 
first, and, long before you could say 
Jack Robinson, the gorcoek plays 
thud on the heather. But Ave beg 
leave to set the question at rest for 
ever by one single clencher. We 
have killed fifty birds— grottse—ht 
fifty successive slwts— one bird only 
to the shot AiiAmfnd,not mere pouts, 
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—cheepers — for we are no chicken- 
butchers— but all tliumpers— cocks 
and hens as lag as their pai*ents, and 
the parents themselves likewise ; not 
ime of which f<*ll out of bounds, (to 
Imrrow a plirase from the somewhat 
silly tliouL^h skilful pastime of pigeon- 
sliootiriiT,) except one that suddenly 
soured Jialf way up to the moon, and 
then 

Into su«!h strange vagaries fell 
As liu would dance/* 

and tumbled down stone-dead into a 
Jocli. Now, what more could have done 
a detonator in the hands of the devil 
himself? Satan might have shot as 
well, perhaps, as ('liristopher North; 
and we cannot doubt that his detona- 
tor, — given to him in a present, we 
believe, by Mr D. Ess, — no by Joe 
Man ton — must be, like this, a prime 
article — one of the best ever manu- 
factured on the percussion system. 
But what more could he have done ? 
When we had killed our fiftieth bird 
ill style, we put it to the Christian 
reader, would not the odds have been 
6 to 4 on the flint ? And would not 
Satan, at the close of the match 
ten birds behind, perhaps, and with a 
bag qjiamefully rich in poor pouts 
that would have fallen to the p*ound 
had he but thrown salt on tbcir tails, 
have looked excessively sheepish? 
True, that in rain or snow the per- 
cussion-lock will act, from its deto- 
nating power, more coiTectly than 
the common dint lock, which, beg- 
giugits pardon, will then often not act 
at lul ; but that is its only advantage, 
and we confess a great one, especimly 
in Scotland, where it is a libel on tlie 
country to say that it always rains, 
for it almost as often snows. How- 
ever, spite of wind and weather, we 
are faitliful to dint; nor shall any 
newfangled invention, howsoever in- 
genious, wean us from our First Love. 

It is melancholy to think, and dif- 
ficult to account for it, how unfor- 
tunate in tlicir respective profes- 
sions, ai*e, generally, men of genius. 
Here is Colonel Hawker’s sixth edi- 
tion of his admirable Instructions to 
Young Sportsmen— (we thank the 
Colonel for his presentation copy, 
and beg to assure the public, that the 
work has received many cunning 
emendations and additions}— 4 aid in 
the very first page, we see there has 
been the devil to play and to pay 


among the gun-makers. About three 
veai's and a half, says the Colonel, 
nave elapsed since my last edition was 
ill the press— and in tliis little time, 
what a complete revolution has taken 
place in tlie shooting world I — or, at 
all events, among the gun-makers ! 
Joe Maiitoii, the life and soul of the 
ti'ade, obliged to dispose of all his 
valuable machinery, and sell off every 
thing in Hanover Square — then ral- 
lied at Marylebone, Park-House, 
where all was again wi'eck and con- 
fusion, and the best workmen in the 
world left wandering about like a 
disbanded army! Poor old Asel^tlie 
father of the working-trade, died in 
Marylebone Hospital! His son dait- 
ed off as a regiinental armourer, — 
Joliii Hussey, the flash-borer of the 
age, obliged to fly, with his lathe, 
from the Philistines, and get a crust 
for his family where he could, — the 
prince of lock-finisliers, Penn, driven 
to do bye-jobs for his tenqiorary .suh- 
sistence, and others condescending 
to go and work for masters who kiioiv 
not half so much as themselves! So 
much for the estiiblishment of the 
only man whom any first-rate judge 
of work could consider as qualified 
for a leader, or king among the guii- 
makers. 

This is a melancholy picture. But 
all is not lost. Mr Man ton and Son, 
(is this last Joe Redivivus ?) in part- 
nership with Mr Hudson, carry on 
the old-established House in Ko. (>, 
Dover Street, in the best possible 
manner ; while Mr Purdy has, at this 
moment, perhaps the first business 
in London, and no man deserves it 
better. Colonel Hawker once asked 
Joe Manton whom he considered as 
the best maker in toivn, (of course 
excepting himself,) and his answer 
was, “ Purdy gets up the best work, 
next to mine.” This was when Pur- 
dy occupied a small shop in Prince’s 
Street. Then, Lancaster, who has 
raised many gun-makers to the head 
of the trade, by allowing them to put 
their names to what was bis work in 
all the essential parts of the barrel, 
has some time since started for him- 
self, as the (Jolonel had often advi- 
sed him to do, if ever Joe retired, and 
the Colonel anticipates that he will, 
sooner or later, be entitled to the 
nMM of leader, vice Joseph Manton. 

The Colonel recommended to him, 
for an assistant, Mr Long, who was 
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formerly a master at Andover, and 
vvbo has a head little, inferior to that of 
Josepli himself. Mr Wilkinson, junior, 
an artist of great ineehanieal talent, 
has bid adi(*u to the smoke of the city, 
and started with his father, in great 
force, at the West-End, where lie ap- 
pears to have every thing in the first 
style. Mr Nock, Mr Charles Mo6re, 
and Mr Smith, are now quite aufait 
in the detonating system. Also Mr 
William Moore, who wvis an old 
hand at Joe’s, and knew to a hair 
how to fit a man’s shoulder with a 
gun. Often has the Colonel stood 
over him, when a journeyman ; and 
no mail better pleased him with a 
job. l)e])end on it — continues the 
Colonel "ho will do well, and get to 
the top of the tree; though, like a 
wise fellow, he starts carefully at 
first, by fooling his way at a small 
place, instead of jumping into a 
“ swell” rehid(*nce, and from that in- 
to a gaol, as many people, both in 
and out of trade, are iiow-a-days so 
fre({uently doing. “ Billy Moore” is 
a right-hand man with the “ Knobs,” 
or crack juireoii-shooters, and their 
])atronage is a host in itself towards 
a good lift in business. But tliough 
Colonel Hawker has pronounced 
this warm panegyric on Moore — he 
never has d<*alt with him — because, 
like ourselves, he prefers Lancaster’s 
guns to any others in town. 

As lor your provincials, Westley 
Richai ds is (juite the star of Birming- 
ham, with more hiisiuess than ever; 
and his Bond-Street agent, I'ncle 
Bisliop, is now jnu'liups the first man 
in Loudon to serve any gentleman 
who wants a gun at a few hours’ no- 
tice. Parsons of Salisbury stands as 
liigh as ever in the west of England. 

But here is a piece of informutioii 
at page 6th that does our eyes good. 
“ Since writing thus far,” says the Co- 
lonel, “ who should I meet but Joe 
Manton? and what should be an- 
nounce to me, but that he had set up 
a^aiii— at Burwood Place, in the 
Edgeware Road — and was coming' 
out with a new patent^ ‘ that would 
take the shine out of every thing 
liitherlo invented, and shew what 
fools all gun-mnkei*H have been !’ ” 

Lot not youtlifiil, or middle-aged 
sportsmen — in whose veins the blood 
yet gallops, canters, or trots — deapisc 
us, Monsieur Vieillard, in whose veins 
. the blood creeps like a weai'ied 


pedestrian at twilight, Irnrdly able 
to hobble into the way-side inn — for 
thus so long preferring the steel-pen 
to the steel barrel, (the style of both 
is equally polished)— our Bramah to 
our Manton. Those two wild youi^ 
fellows, Tickler and the Shephera, 
whose united ages scarcely amount 
to a century and a quarter, are al- 
ready slaughtering their way along 
the inoiintuiu side, the one on Bauch- 
aille Etive, and the other on the 
Black Mount. But we love not to 
commit murder before meridian— 
? gentle lover of Nature” as we are 
—so, in spite of the scorn of the 
more passionate sportsman, we shall 
continue for an hour or two longer 
at this our Leading Article for Octo- 
ber, and ever and anon lifting our 
eyes from wliitey-brown paper to 
wliitey-blue sky, from memorandum- 
book to mountain, and from ink- 
bottle to loch, we shall delight our- 
selves, and perchance a few thou- 
sand others, by a waking-dream de- 
scription of Glen- Etive. 

’Tis a vast Glen. Not one single 
Jiuman dwelling anywhere speck- 
like on the river-winding plain,— 
or nest-like among the brushwood 
knolls, — or rock-like among frac- 
tured clifis far up on the mountain 
region do our eyes behold, eager as 
they are to discover some symptom 
of life. Two houses we know to be 
in the solitude — aye, two— one of 
them near the head of the Locli, 
and the other near the head of tJie 
Glen — but both far distant from this 
our Tent, which is pitched between, 
ill the very heart of the desert. We 
were mistaken in saying that Dal- 
uess is invisible— for yonder it looms 
in a Bulleu light, and before we have 
finished the sentence, may have again 
sunk into the moor. Aye, it is gone 
— for lights and shadows coming and 
going, we know not whence or whi- 
ther, here travel all day long — the 
sole tenants — very ghostlike— and 
seemingly in their shiftings embued 
with a sort of dim uncertain life. 
How far off from our Tent may be 
the Loch ? Some miles — and silent- 
ly ns snow are seen to break tiie 
waves along the shore, while beyond 
them hangs in an aerial haze, high 
up on the horizon, the gleam of the 
great blue water. How far off from 
our Tent may be the mountains at 
the head of the Glen ? Some miles 
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a]fiH>«-for tliougli tliat speck in the 
filgr into which they upheave their 
mighty altitudes, be aoubtless an 
ea^e, we cannot hear his cry. What 
giants are these right opposite our 
Pyramid ? Glenco — grim chieftain— 
and his Taii. Wliat an assemblage 
of thunder- riven cliffs ! This is what 
may be well called — Nature on a 
giand scale. And then, how simple ! 
VVe begin to feel ourselves — in spito 
of all we can do to support our 
dignity by our pride — a mighty small 
and insigniheant personage. We 
are about six feet high— and every 
body around us about lour thousand. 
Yes, that is the Four Thousand Feet 
(ylub ! We had no idea that in any 
situation we could be such dwindled 
dwarfs, and such perfect pigmies. 
Our Tent is about as big as a fir- 
cone — and Christopher North an 
insect ! But he can fly as well as 
creep — and swift 

*'* As meditation or the wings of love,” 

we arc settled, in the spirit, a silent 
thought, on the battlements of this 
cloud-castle on the summit of Cru- 
achan. What a prospect ! Our cloud- 
castle rests upon a foundation of 
granite precipices ; and down along 
their thousand chasms, from which 
the eye recoils, we look on Locii- 
Etive, 

** Deeply, darhly, beautifully blue, ” 
and bearing on i ts bosom, stationary— 
so it seems in the sunshine— one snow- 
white sail I Wliat brings the creature 
there — and on what eiTand may slie 
be voyaging up the uninhabited sea- 
arm that stretches away into the unin- 
habited mountains ? Some j)oet, per- 
haps, steers her — sitting at the helm 
in a dream, and allowing her to dance 
her own way, at her own will, up and 
down tlie green glens and hills of the 
foam-crested waves— a swell rolling 
in tlie beauty of light iind music for 
ever attendant on her, as the sea-mew 
— for so we choose to name her — ^pur- 
sues her voyage— now on water, and 
now, as the breezes drop, in the air — 
elements at times undistinguishable, 
as the shadows of the clouds and of 
the mountains mingle their imagery 
in the sea. Oh I tliat our bead, like 
that of a spider, were all studded 
with eyes — that our imagination, sit- 
tii^ in the " palace of the soul,” (a 
» noble expression, borrowed or«tolen 
by Byron from Waller,) might see 


all at once all the sights from centre 
to circumference, as if all rallying 
around her for her own delight, and 
oppressing ner with the poetry of 
nature — a lyrical, an elegiac, an epic, 
and a tragic strain ! Now the bright 
blue water-gleams enchain her vision, 
and are felt to eonslitiitc the vital, 
the essential sjiirit of tlie whole — 
Loch Awe land-serpent, large as ser- 
pent of the sea, lying asle<‘p in the 
sun, with his burnished skin all be- 
dropt with scales of silver and of 
gold — tlie lands of Lorn, mottled and 
speckled with innunierous lakelets, 
where faney secs millions of water-li- 
lies riding at aiiehor in hays where the 
breezes have all fallen asleep — Oban, 
s])lendid among the splendours of 
that now almost motionless Mediter- 
ranean, the niountain-lo\ ing Liiinhe 
liOfli — Jura, Isla, and nameless other 
islands, floating far and wide away 
on^ — on to Coll and Tir(M», beneath 
the faint horizon drown(‘d in the sea ! 
But now all the eyes in our spider- 
head are lost in one blaz(‘ of undis- 
tinguishable glory — for the wliole 
Highlands of Scotland are up in their 
power against us — ri\ ers, loehs, seas, 
islands, cliffs, clouds, and mountains 
—the pen drops from our hand, and 
here we are — not on the battleinonts 
of the air-palace on the summit of 
C j-uachan — but sitting on a trii)od or 
thret*-l egged stool at tJie mouth of 
our Tent, with our Article before us, 
and at our rigid, hand aqiioeh of Glen- 
livet, fresh drawn from yonder ten- 
gallon cask — and here’s to the health 
of “ Honest men and bonny lasses” 
all over the globe ! 

So miieb for doseription — an art 
in wliicb the Public (God bless lier, 
where is she now — and shall we ever 
see her more V ) has been often plea- 
sed to say that we excel. But let ns 
ofl’ to the Moor. Piro ! Ponto ! Bas- 
ta ! to your paws ! and O’lb'onte, un- 
furl your tail to heaven. Pointers ! 
ye are a noble trio ! White, O Ponto ! 
art thou as the foam of the sea ! Pi- 
ro ! thou tan of all tans ! red avt thou 
as the dun-deer’s hide, and fleet as 
lie, whil(» thou rangest the moun- 
tain brow, now hid in heather, and 
now rp-aj)pearing over thc^ rocks ! 
Waur hawk, Basta !— for finest-scent- 
ed ^ugh b(^ ihy scarlet nostrils, that 
on^^ad trick alone hast thou, and 
whenever that grey wing glances 
from some plllarnBtone in the Wil- 
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deniefts lieadlong p^oefit thou, O law- 
less uegro ! But heliave thyself to- 
day, Basta ! and let th^estril un- 
heeded sail or sun liefself on the 
cliff. As for thee, (VBroiitel tlie 
sable dog with the star-bright breast, 
keep thou like a serf fit our heels, 
and when our course lies over the 
fens and marshes, thou mayst sweep 
like a hairy hurricane among the 
flappers, and haply to-day, as yes- 
terday, grip the old drake himself in 
thy mouth, and, withthy fan-like tail 
proudly spread in tlic wind, deposit 
at thy master’s feet, with a smile, 
the monstrous mallard. 

But in Avhat direction sliall we go, 
Hamisb ; towards wlial airt shall we 
turn our faces y Over yonder clilTs 
shall Ave. ascend, and descend into 
Glen-Creran, where the stony regions 
that the ptarmigan love im*lt aAvay in- 
to miles of the groiisey lieather, while 
it, as Ave near the salmon-haunted 
loch HO beautiful, loses itself in 
Avoods that mellow all the heights of 
Glen-Ure and Fasnacloigli Avith sil- 
A’an sliades, Avherein the cushat coos, 
and the roe glides through tlie se- 
cret covert? Or shall we aAvay up 
by Kinloch-Etive, and Melnatorran, 
and Mcalgayre, into the Solitude of 
Streams, that, from all their lofty 
sources downi to the far-distant loch, 
have never yet brooked, nor will 
they ever brook, the bondage of 
bridges, saAe of some huge stone 
flung ac.rosH some chasm above “ the 
raging hell of waters,” or trunk of a 
tree — none but trunks of trees tliere, 
and all dead for centuries — that bad 
sunk doAvn where it grew, and span- 
ned the flood that eddies round it 
with a louder music ? Wild region ! 
yet not barren ; for there are cattle 
on a thousand hills, that, Avild as tlie 
very red-deer, toss their heads as 
tliey snuff the feet of rarest stranger, 
and form round liini in a half-alarmed 
and half-threatening crescent. There 
flocks of goats— outliers from Dal- 
ness— may be seen as if folloAving 
one another on the very air, along 
the lichen-stained clifls that frown 
down unfathomed abysses — and 
there, Hamish, is frequent heard thfj 
wliirring of the gor-cock’s Aving, and 
Ids gohole gatliering together his 
brood scattered by the li^htiiiag that 
in its season — ^this glorious wason, 
Hamish— volleysthroughthe silence, 
else far deeper than that of death 


for the silence of death— that is, of a 
churchyard filled with tombs — is no- 
thing to the austerity of tlie noiseless- 
ness that prevails OA’^er life under the 
shadowof^nimore and Attchoraehan, 
with their cliffs on which the storms 
have engraven strange hieroglyphical 
inscriptions, AA^hich, could we but read 
them Avisely, Avould record the suc- 
cessive ages of the Earth, from the 
liour wdieh fire or flood first mould- 
ed the mountains, doAvn to the very 
moment, VlamiKli, that we are speak- 
ing, and with small steel-hammer 
roughening the edges of our flint, 
that they may fail not to murder. 
Or shall we aAvay down by Armaddy, 
AAdiere the Fox-Hunter dwells — and 
through the woods of Inverkinglass 
and Acharii, “ double, double, toil and 
trouble” overcome the bases of Ben- 
anca and Mealcopucaicb, and drop 
down, like two unwearied eagles, into 
Clen-Scrae, Avitli a peep in the dis- 
tance of the young toAvev of Dalmal- 
ly, and the old turrets of Kilchurn V 
llich and rare is the shooting-ground, 
Hamisli, AA'hich by that route lies be- 
tAA'cen tills our Tent Jiiid the many 
tarns that freshen the Avildernesscs 
of Lochanancriocli. Say the word — 
tip the wink — tongue on your cheek 
—up AA'ith your lorefinger— and Ave 
shall go — for hai'k, Hamish, our chro- 
nometer chimes nine — a long day 
is yet before us — and Avhat if Ave 
be beniglitcd? Think of tlic siher 
moon of^September, and her train of 
stars. 

All those are splendid schemes— 
but AAdiat say you, Hamish, to one 
less ambitious, and better adapted to 
Old Kit. Let us ]>eat all the best bits 
down by Armaddy — the Forge — 
Glcno, and Inveraw. We may do 
that Avell in some six or seven hours— 
and tlien let us try that famous sal- 
mon-cast a little way above that last- 
named mansion — (you have the rod?) 
— and if time permit, an houi'’8 troll- 
ing in Lock Awe below the Pass of 
tlie Brander, for one of those gigantic 
trouts that have Immortalized the 
name of a Maule and a Goldie. — 
Mercy on us, Shelty, what a beard ! 
You cannot have been shaved since 
Whitsunday— and never sawwe such 
lengthy love-locks as those' dangling 
at your heels. But let us mount, edd 
Surefoot— mulish in nought but your 
inveterate aversion to aU stumbling 
I— And now fdr the Ibeather I 
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Cum ma—Reinicoluii— colon— full- 
point ! All three scent-Bti'uck into at- 
titude steady as stones ! That is 
beautH'uI. Ponto straight as a rod— 
Piro in a slight curve— and Basta a 
perfect semicircle. O'Bronte, down 
on your niarrowbones ! But there is 
no need, Haiuish, either for hurry 
or haste. On such ground, and on 
such a day, the birds will lie as if 
they were asleep. Hamish, the H^isk I 
—not the powder-flask, you dotterel 
—but the Glenlivet. ’Tis thus we 
always love to steady our hand for 
the first shot. It gives a fine feeling 
to the forefinger. 

Ha ! tlic heads of the old cock and 
hen, like snakes, above the heather 
—motionless, but with glancing eyes 
—and preparing for the spring. 
Whirr — wliirr — Avh iiT — bang — bang 
— tapsilleery — tapsalteery — thud — 
thud — thud ! Olci cock and old hen 
both down, Hamish ! No mean omen, 
no awkwai-d augury, of the day’s 
sport. Now for the orphan family- 
marked ye them round 

“ The swelling instep of the tuountaiife 
foot ?” 

“ Faith and she’s the teevil’s iiain- 
sel— that is she— at the shutin — for 
may 1 tine nia mull, and never prio 
sneeshiii iiiair, if she hae na richt and 
left murdered fowre o’ the creturs !” 
— “ Four ! — why we only covered the 
old people — but if younkers will 
cross, ’tis their own fault that they 
bite the heather.” — “They’re a’ fowre 
spewin’, sir, except aiie— and her’s 
head's aff— and she’s jumpin’ about 
Avaurnor ony o’ them, Avi’ licrbluidy 
neck. I wuss she mayna tak to her 
wings again, and owre the knowe. 
But ca’ in that great toozy ootlandisli 
dowg, for he’s devourin’ them— see 


ferred a iiarroAv beat, snugly seat- 
ed on a Sbclty, and pad the hoof on 
the hill no more. Yonder is the kind 
of ground we now love — for why 
should an old man make a toil of a 
pleasure ? ’Tis one of the many small 
coves belonging to Glen-Etivc, and 
looks down from no very great eleva- 
tion upon the Loch. Its bottom, and 
sides nearly half way up, are green 
pastures, sheep-nibbled as smooth as 
a lawn — and a rill, dropping in dia- 
monds from the dills at its high end, 
betrays itself, where the water is invi- 
sible, by a line of still livelier ver- 
dure. An old dilapidated sheep-fold 
is the only building, and seems to 
make tlic scene still more solitary. 
Above the green ])asturcs are the 
richest beds and bosoms of heather 
ever bees murmured on — and above 
them nothing but bare cliffs. A stiff 
breeze is now blowing into this cove 
from the sea-loch ; and avc shall 
slaughter the orphan family at our 
leisure. ’Tis prol>ahle they have 
dropped — single l)ird after single 
bird — or intAVosaiid threes — ail along 
the first line of heather that met their 
flight — and if so, Ave shall pop them 
like partridges in turnips. Three 
points in the game ! Each dog, it is 
manifest, sUiiids to a different lot of 
feathers ; and we shall slaughter them, 
Avithoiit dismounting, seriatim. No, 
Hamish, our crutdi. Whirr ! Bang ! 
Bag number one, Hamish. Aye, that 
is right, Ponto — back Basta. Ditto, 
ditto. Now Ponto and Basta both 
back Piro— right and left this time— 
and not one of the brood will be left 
to cheep of ChriKto])her. Be ready— 
attend us with die other double- 
barrel. Whirr! Bang — bang — bang- 
bang ! What think you of that, you 
son of the mist ? There is a shown* 


hoo lie’s ftiugln* them, first aue and 
then anitber, outowre his shoother, 
and koppin’ them afore they toucli 
the gruii in his inooth, like a moun- 
tebank Avi* a shoor o’ oranges!” — 
“ Hamish, are they bagged — “ ()u 
aye.” — “ Then away to windward, 
ye sons of biU'hes — Heavens how they 
do their work !” 

Up to the time of our grand cli- 
macteric, we loved a wide range — 
and thought nothing of describing 
and discussing a circle of ten miles 
diameter in a day, up to our hips in 
heather. But for these doaen or 
twenty years by-past, we ha^ pro- 


of feathers ! Tliey are all at sixes and 
sevens upon the greensward at the 
edge of the lieather. Seven birds at 
four shots ! The whole family is now 
disposed of— father, niotlier, and ele- 
ven cliildren. If such fire still be in 
the old wood, what must it have beem 
ill the green y Jjet us lie down in the 
sheltered shade of tlie mossy walls of 
the sheep-fold — take a drop of Glen- 
livet — and philosophize. 

Sir James Mackintosh has the cre- 
dit in the Whig world, and not alto- 
getM undeservedly, perhaps, as 
phifo^phers go, of being one of the 
greatest philosophers of the age. He 
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manifestly thinks so himself, though 
a good-iiatureil, and not exactly an 
arrogant, man ; and does not doubt, 
that, in liia Continuation 'of Diigald 
Stewart’s Sketch of the History of 
Moral Science, in the Supplement to 
the Encyclopaedia Britan nica, (an 
excellent work,) he lias set many 
long-debated questions for ever at 
rest. We doubt that — or rather we 
do not doubt it at all. These ques- 
tions — one and all of them — Sir 
James has left just whore ho found 
them ; and so will every man who 
shall in future touch them, witliout 
having the gift of origintal genius. 
We could not but be often struck, 
as we this morning perused away at 
Sir James’s Treatise in th<‘ Tent, by 
the staleiioHs of the style in which 
he handles so many interesting sub- 
jects. One seldom feels that he is 
altogetlMU' in the wrong; and never 
that he is altogether in the right. He 
soon gets to the end of his tether; 
and is then drawn back with a jerk 
as soon as he attempts to take a step 
across the bounds of the old pas- 
tures. He is a thinking — a thoughts 
fill man ; and rompreliends clearly 
much of what other men wiser than 
himself have said— but not all. There 
is often a spirit in their words which 
escapes him wliolly ; and an imper- 
fect knowledge of the truth is, in 
philosophy as in religion, often the 
very worst ignorance! Yet so w'cll 
satisfied with liiniself is the worthy 
knight, and so convinced is he that 
his range of reading among the 
Avorks of the dead, and of his ac- 
quaintaiiCGship with the unwritten, 
or at least iiiifniblished, wisdom of 
the living, is all-comprehensive, that 
be scruples not to say, that, in Eng- 
land, there are noiv but a few glim- 
merings of moral philosophy ; and if 
we rightly understand his verbose 
phraseology, in benighted .S(*.otland 
no glimmer at all, but that a Cim- 
merian darkness there hangs over 
the whole science of mind. And the 
man who thus takes it upon himself 
to denounce as dunces all the meta- 
physical students in Great Britain— 
according to him, indeed, all are but 
few — but bow he knows that he has 
not deigned to tell us — is, forsooth, 
a Philosopher! 

Now, Ave arc no philosopher jipll> 
iiUliough we are about to phUoso- 
pbize ; but we ehould never take 


up a pen, or- a gun, or a jug again, 
did we not humbly, but hrmly, be- 
lieve that Christopher North— and 
many thousand other people flou- 
rishing in shade or sunshine — knows 
tem, twenty, fifty times as much and 
more of the human mind, and all 
its inward concerns, than Sir James 
Mackintosh. The general haziness 
and wateriness of all his disquisi- 
tions sheAv that he is — if not abso- 
lutely shallow— far, fai- indeed from 
being profound ; but that he cannot 
be himself, in any sense* however li- 
mited, a great writer, let one sen* 
U*nce prove — one sentence of por- 
tentous folly. “ The admirable avtI- 
ter Avhose language has occasioned 
this illustration, who at an earhf 
ageiws MASTKRun kvery species of 
cosiPosiTioN, Avill doubtless hold fast 
to simplicity, which survives all the 
fashions of deviation from it, and 
whi(‘h a man of a genius so fertile 
lias feAv temptations to forsake.” Of 
AAdiom does Sir James here speak V 
Cr€dite,posterh Thomas Baiungton 
M^Ai LEY ! Here is a man who has 
taken upon liirnself the task, AAdiich 
tlie entire tone of his treatise in- 
forms us that, in his own opinion, 
lie lias successfully performed, of 
Bp]>reciating justly and finely the 
powers and productions of all moral 
philosophers in all ages; and Avlio 
has either the stupidity to think, or 
the eilrontery to say it without think- 
ing it, unblushing and brazen both, 
that a clever lad or boy, avIio but a 
year or two ago began to shave his 
chill, and who has not even attempted 
any kind of composition at all, but a 
prize poem, neither better nor AA'orse 
than prize poems generally are — that 
is groaniiigly stupid— and a few flashy 
and frothy, hut neither iiueloquent 
nor uiiingenious articles in the Edin- 
burgh UevieAV— such as his critiquea 
on Milton, Dante, and Machiavelli— 

has MASTERED EVERY SPECIES OF COM- 
POSITION ! Well might such ajudge of 
“ every species of composition’^dis- 
parage and undervalue the nietapl^ 
sical genius and achievements of Dt* 
Thomas Brown! One such insane 
sentence vitiates all his judgment on 
all matters either of philosophy or 
of common sense; and proves him 
either to be utterly destitute of all 
true discernment, or capable of sa- 
crificiqg-his regard to truth, and de- 
cenejr* «ad ni>ut»doD, to die tirliint 
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and caprice of a childish friendship. 
Does it not ? 

Sir James, somewhere or other, 
teticlies on the connexion between 
CJeniMs and Virtue— and as we hare 
often required of ourselves a torfi- 
parison between these divinities, w^e 
elowercd on his page with all our 
faculties of soul and scMise, but could 
see nothing;. Sir James had to draw 
upon his own stores for any thing he 
might say on that subject, for lioiie 
of the wise-men or wiseacres who 
ar<5 among the number of his fami- 
liars, have, we believe, more than 
touched it — but the meanness and 
misery of his lean luciilirations, be- 
tray the scantiness and bareness of 
the pastures on which they have 
been fed. It is always so with Sir 
James. He has built some large liay- 
stacks, and filled some large barns 
with wheat-sheaves, but all the pro- 
vender and victual has been bought 
or borrowed ; and on walking through 
his farm, we are pained to see the 
state both of meadow and arable — 
the one brown in spite of mucli irri- 
gation, and the other in vain all ly- 
ing in summer-fallow ; nor can wc 
liope, that in any future autumn it 
will ever produce a crop. 

Now l(»t us do for Sir James what 
Sir James would not,beeau8e he could 
not, do for us, and other Scotch 
ignoramuses, wdio know nothing of 
the human mind. Let us at least 
give liim a few hints ; nor let him 
refuse to hear them, though, unlike 
that fortunate youth, Mr Thomas 
Babingtoii M‘Auley, so far from ha- 
ving— even in our old age — ** mas- 
tered every species of composition,” 
we have not the skill even of a jour- 
neyman in any, and but in one the 
power of an apprentice. 

Now, without attempting in this 
sheepfold to define cither Genius or 
Virtue, allow us here to just jot down 
a memoranda. Genius and Vir- 
tue are felt — ^liy us at least at this mo- 
ment — to be founded in the capacity, 
experience, and desire of Happiness, 

Genius is of as many kinefs as the 
human intellectual powers have 
modes of exertion and application — 
differing either by the internal and 
inetapbyslcal constitution of its ac- 
tion, or by its matter external to the 
spirit. Let us then compare Genius, 
for a few moments, in vos^t, first, 
of its universal, and, secondly, of Its 


particular conditions, with Virtue. 
If we utter nonsense, there is no 
harm done, for we are botliering no- 
body in the sheopfuld — and should 
Gurney extend these our shorthand 
notes *iud Ebony, in our absence, 
admit this part of our article into 
Maga, let all readers skip the pages 
if tliey please till we get into Gleiio. 

First, then, Alrtue produces plea- 
sure. Now, we consider liappinc^ss 
as a sum of durable pleasures. Plea- 
sures are the items and moments of 
happiness to the individual mind, by 
which it is exerted, consonant with, 
and causing, the pleasure of other 
minds. In like manner does not Ge- 
nius produce pleasure to the indi- 
vidual mind in wliii'h it acts, con- 
sonant with and cauHin<:^ the pleasure 
of other minds ? It does. So far 
the comparison liolds good. 

How far do they resemble each 
other in their origin ? Virtue is born 
of pleasure and pain. For it arises, 
according to our sacred belief, first 
out of conscioiisiieshos of certalu ca* 
pacities of pleasures — perhaps rather 
out of consciousnesses of all the ca- 
pacities of pleasure, which Avere awa- 
Kcned by, or consisted in, so many 
experiences of pleasure. Soon tluTc 
eiisucH a comparison of one kiinl of 
pleasure with auotln*r, out of which 
grows preference of the 7norfi (lu~ 
Table. Also there ensues, p(*rliaps 
not Avholly upon this comparison, 
but ill some mysterious Avay Ave 
know not, a preferring suiTeiider 
of sensibility and desire to certain 
modes of pleasure, Avhicb appear, 
in the result, to have been tliose 
most agreeing with the happiness of 
others; c. g, to the pleasure of lo- 
ving others. Noav — know all men— 
or no men — that to us here, sitting 
in this slieepfold, in a cove belong- 
ing to Glcii-Etiv(‘, and commanding 
more than a glimjise of tiie Loch, a 
league-long g^eam, this preferring of 
the preferabhi pleasures seems to be 
— ViRTi’K. So much for its connex- 
ion with pleasure. Pain, again, en- 
ters into Virtue very Aariously, 
There are pains which it is virtuous 
to avoid; e. g. the pain of self-re- 
proach. There is pain out of which 
it is virtuous, by enduring it, to draAV 
plgasure; e.g. it is virtuous to de- 
rfw pleasure from the patient endu- 
rance of bodily pain — be it die tic 
douloureux— cancer— stono'-or gout. 
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tt will, we tliiiik, be found that the 
direct and proper effect of pain, act- 
ing in either way upon Virtue, that 
is, blmiiiied by it, or takiui in and 
made part of it, especially in the 
latter way, is to invigorate Virtue. 
Pleasure produces — Pain coiiiirme 
and strengthens. 

Now turn to Geiiiiifl. It too, we 
•iny, is bom of pleasure and pain — 
of pleasures let into the mind in ways 
innumerable and unspeakabh>. Are 
they all intellectual ? It shall hardly 
be said so ; but still ph*asnres which 
Intellect seizes, acknowledges, and 
appropriates. Some j)leas'uros there 
are, originally intellectual. Thus the 
pleasure of tin* synthesis and ana- 
lysis of nuinbers is suc‘h ; Hometimes 
so early e^inced, as to point to an 
original constitiitionsi.1 detenniiiation, 
and resulting in genius, which, facile 
and narrow as its materials, element- 
arily rec(‘iv(‘d, appear, yet in power- 
ful minds, is acknowledged as of a 
high unler. The el(*aientary plea- 
sures, again, of colour and sound, ap- 
])ear to us rather to be bodily than iii- 
icllectiial ; though it is striking and 
puzzling that the ])leasure of harmo- 
ny ill sound, is the pleasure of a re- 
lation of agrecmieiit, — who will tell 
how ft*it or discerned V You see then, 
gentle reader, that the boundaries 
between the properly intellectual 
and properly sensibh* elements em- 
]>loy(*d by genius, are bard to draw. 
'rii(* ipiestion at present with us — 
here in this sheepfold — is, how do 
thes(* pl<*asun's act in evolving ge- 
nius 'r AVhat are they to it V 

Now it is easily credible, as a gene- 
ral position, that pleasure may serve 
to excite the intellectual faculties 
into acti\ ity — ^Init we want sometliiiig 
more definite. Let us say, then, 
that when pleasure hasbecn felt from 
a particular exertion of the purely 
intellectual faculties, as from the 
composition and n*solution of num- 
bers, the experience of that pleasure 
becomes a suflicieiit motive to the 
mind to re-acquire it, by repeating 
the action. But further, let us say 
that the rejietition of the action, for 
the sake of the pleasure, may be 
either reflective and designed, and 
distinc.tly voluntary; or it inay be in 
so small a degree reflective and de- 
signed, as scwcely to seem vqjite- 
tary. The last is— and if ever it 
could be wholly involuntary, that 


most of all would be— in our be- 
lief— the repetition proper to genius. 
The mind is attracted — beguiled — 
won— falls into the action involun- 
tarily and in pure delight. 

But farther— whence is this ptirfe 
delight ? Seems it should be, either 
adventitious or essential. Thus, the 
pleasure of praise, of self-esteem, and 
so on, obtained by an intellectual exer- 
tion, is ndveutitioiis, and belongs par- 
ticularly, as an incentive, to that iii- 
tellet'.tiinl activity and force, which 
is not genius. But the direct, in- 
stantaneous, and unreflective plea- 
sure, which springs in the sudden 
intuition of a relation, — for iiistaiiee, 
according to the diflerent strength of 
the mind, of parallel lines heiiig pro- 
longed for ever without approaching 
or diverging, — of the contuiiiing by 
a definition, of the subject of a defi- 
nition, — of tl‘e congruity of a meta- 
phor with tin* thought to be signified, 
—is essential. Pleasure of pride 
iriuy be an adjunct to the pleasure of 
the intiiitioiiybut is not essential. Now 
tlie essential pleasure, we liohl, per- 
tfiins to genius — and is of its essence. 
\A'lienee, then, does it come ? 

Wliy have some minds one es- 
sential intellectual pleasure, and 
some another r* This distinction of 
pleasures must be connected with 
another distinetioii — viz. of aptitude 
(see Plireiiolog}0 in one mind to 
diseeni one class of relations, — in 
another, another. But does the 
aptitude induce tin* pleasure, or 
the pleasure the aptitude? Doubt- 
less, (?ach induces each in some 
measure ; ' but sitting here in this 
filieepfold, we feel assured that there 
must be a native aptitude to begin 
with. Let us say, then, that any dis- 
cernment of relation is a natural 
source of pleasure, provided it be a 
cpilck, active, facile, clear, sure dis- 
cernment. Then, according to some 
determination in the intellectual 
powers given, one mind lias this 
])leasure of discernment as to one 
class of relations, and another, as to 
fmother. And this, we cannot hesi- 
tate to say, is the first constituent 
of diflerence of genius from genius, 
—this difference, as it would appear, 
in the simply intellectual power, 
and in its very essence. A se- 
cond, it would appear, is this. The 
mind isk(|H>mplex. It has a thousand 

sources of pleasure— all native. So 
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tliat two minds, having all the thou- 
aand sources, the tliree hundred 
sources which are much the strong- 
est in one, shall be quite another 
three hundred from the three huu- 
di'ed which arc luucli the strong- 
est ill the other* Take, then, a 
mind with its characteristic strong- 
est sources. It also has certain dis- 
tinct intellectual endowments, or 
discernings of its own. These endow- 
ments are among those strongest 
sources ; but are a few of them. Now, 
see how some of the other sources of. 
pleasure shall work into the action 
of those intellectual powers, and how 
this also shall be — Genius ! For ex- 
ainple, you have the gift of tune, and 
your flow of feeling is melancholy. 
If that be not your case — it is ours. 
Your genius of music — ours at least 
— shall therefore be tender. Thus 
have we obtained something of a 
constitution of genius. Doubt there 
can be none that education helps to 
make genius, just as it has a power 
of destroying it. 

Now, having got thus far, let us 
not speak of that characteristic of the 
action of genius, its tendency to con- 
form its materials to its o^vn thouglit 
and will — but let us say a few words 
of the hapjiitunss of genius. As it 
arises out of, so it producers, plea- 
sure — the same pleasure “ doubled 
and redoubled.” It is an endless 
multiplication, by self-c volution, of 

S leasure. Coiiipare tliis, with the 

[oral Will— ana then we come to 
know something of the corn]>arison 
of Virtue and Genius— the subject 
which we have all along been philo- 
sophizing upon here in the sheep- 
fold. Ai'e not both powers of hap- 
piness drawn from the sensibility to 
pleasure, to pain — in other woids, 
from the capacity of happiness ex- 
cited and exerted? We have ne- 
glected to speak of the influeiu^e of 
pain on genius, but it speaks fur it- 
self. It aeepens, sharpens, strength- 
ens, lightens through genius, and 
instructs it in existence. Alas ! it 
cannot be said that thera is not will 
in genius. It ia most wilful— though, 
had Ave time— which we have not — 
for we must in a few minutes be up 
and away— we think we could shew 
that there is always a personal re- 
.spoct of some sort in that will 
whicli is moral or itnmoratLopposed 
to ail impersQuality of genius* But 


here is a more distinct difference, 
which may be shewn in two sen* 
tences. Moral states of Will are 
states tending, upon the whole of the 
mind, to produce happiness. ‘The 
states of Genius are states tending, 
upon a part of the mind, to produce 
it. Moral states do not, by the con- 
stitution of the Avorld, necessarily 
produce happiness —that is, as the 
world goes — having becni constitu- 
ted capable of disorder, and being- 
disordered. But Moral stsiti^s, by tlie 
constitution of the mind only, if tljere 
were no external counteraction, do 
necessai'ily produce happiness. On 
the contrary, Genius, by the constitu- 
tion of the mind only, does not neces- 
sarily produce happiness ; but within 
the mind may be opposed to happi- 
ness, may be opposed to morality, 
may be opposed to the liealth of the 
faculties, and therefore, in eflect, op- 
posed to itself. Tli(*re is then in 
Genius that for Avhicli we love it — 
tliere is a claim in it on our love, 
similar to the claim of inoralily ; and 
Ave can perceive tJiat our foldings 
toAvards them .are analogous. 

But there is in Genius cause also, 
Avliy, comparing it Avith, Ave sliouhl 
place it under. Morality, as something 
less divine. What, then, is that dispo- 
sition Avhich Ave sometimes rind, and 
to AvhicJi many yield, to liold equal 
Genius with Morality ? Whene ver this 
is done by a clearly .and jn'ofoundly 
understandingmiudjitis Avhen Ave see 
Morality — n(»t coming IVom its source 
in the sacred mountains — not from 
loA’e, its sole divine sourci* — but from 
some lower spring. Thus we ran eon- 
ceive fear in certain obvious and in 
some dee]>er measures, as a moral 
principle of conduct, and yet imaady 
fear of human, either civil or simply 
social, law, or of etern.il conseciueii- 
ces. This is policy, .and not, in the 
highest sense. Morality. It is con- 
duct deliberately fitted to second 
ends to be avoided or attaiuial. Yet 
as conduct, by its face to the Avorld, 
it is morality. There must be an 
analogous imperfect morality of mind, 
as well as of conduct — an integi’ity 
of desire, of Avill, almost of iaflection, 
which nevertheless dissatisfies our 
judgment and feeling ; for the causes 
are not tliose wliich Ave prefer, but 
distinc.t calculating fears, and 
these alone. Thus the appetites are 
laid under the laws of natural and 
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religious sanction. They injure 
health — they incur far-future tor- 
ments, penal fire. If, on these 
grounds, indulging or denying them, 
so far my conduct is moral, of the 
kind aforesaid. But with the draw- 
ing back in conduct, is there not en- 
gendered a shrinking in the moral 
mind, an abliorrence"? For the very 
appetite itself, the will, the thought, 
is feai-ed, as inducing that abhor- 
rence. There is restraint inward, of 
the mind itself, engendered of fear, 
without which the state of the will 
is not regarded by us with love. 
Now, does not all this prove, and also 
shew, how there may arise a Moral 
Will less agi’(M'able to us — and justly 
so, when feeling finely and thinking 
profoundly — than, Genius, in its better 
and liigher workings, in which love, 
though it were but a love of suns and 
woods, and stars and waters, predo- 
inirsates? Observe, too, that in the 
love of Nature — boar witness, O ye 
mountains, and thou, O Locli-Rtive, 
as now beheld by us from this wild 
and lone sheepfold ! there always 
breathes some inspiration of other 
mightier love towards the Being who 
created the beauty or the munifi- 
cence on which avo gaze, and gave 
us sotds to see and to'enjoy it. Fi- 
iiall)'-, it Avill, we think, always be 
found that that Moral Will which we 
regard Avilh less satisfaction, relates 
to definite objects, as to theft or mur- 
der, or such or such a vice. But the 
Moral Will wdiich we unreservedly 
approve, relates to nothing definite; 
it IS an undefined power, universally 
ajijdicahle, applying itself instanta- 
neously and intuitively to the ob- 
ject iirescnled, and acknowledging 
or rejecting it by its discernings and 
intimations of llie very moment. 

We feel, that, Avere we to say a 
tithe of Avhat Ave have got to say on 
this subject, Ave should sit here in 
this sheejifold all day, and lose one 
of till* best days for sport on the 
moors that ever blow from the skies. 
Therefore, a very few sentences more. 

Observe, that various states of the 
soul are in themselves so excellent — 
and BO ready for the reception of 
Virtue— such, for example, as self- 
command, jiatience, and steadfast- 
ness of purpose — that to the Imagi- 
nation, Avhich conceives not merely 
what is, but Avbat is possible to V, 
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Avhicb can hardly reffreaent to itself 
the soul BO full of powers, without 
supposition, at the same time, of their 
noble application, tliese very powers 
themselves receive a part of that 
esteem which is due to them only 
wlieii they are applied in the service 
of Virtue. Noav, may we not, without 
A’iolence, extend the spirit of this 
remark to tliose intellectual poAA^ers 
and dis])OHitioTis which avc are always 
accustomed to contemplate Avith a 
feeling resembling that of moral ap- 
probation ? Tliey ht'loiig to the higfi- 
ost state of the soul ; to the exalta- 
tion of that spirit, of Avhich the high- 
est exaltation is Virtue. How much 
of that nature, Avhich is indeed moral, 
must be unfolded in him, in whom 
either the creative or meditative 
powers of the mind have attained to 
great perfection ! They are not, 
strictly speaking, moral indeed ; for 
they may exist apart from all mora- 
lity. But they have prepared so 
many faculties of the whole being to 
be in harmony witli Virtue, that we 
can scarcely regard them Avithoiit 
something of the reverence Avhicb is 
justifiable only tOAvards Virtue itself. 

In respect, then, to these and 
other' similar (jualities, there is al- 
Avays one feeling prevalent in the 
mind. We regard the soul in tlie 
excellence of ful its highest poAvers, 
ns that object to Avhicli our moral 
reverence and love are duo. But 
none of its nobler poAvers can app(*ar 
to us in great strength, Avilliout living 
intimation to our thoughts of some- 
thing beyond Avliat appears to us. 
That (uinobled state of one power 
appears connected with the ennobled 
state of the Avhole being to Avliicli it 
belongfl; and our forward admira- 
tion awakes to excellence which is 
dimly apprehended, but not mani- 
fested to our eyes. 

Is it not in this way, we ask you, 
that we look ii])oii the higliest genius, 
imaginative or meditative, as kiiKlred 
to the liighcst virtue ? When avp 
think of NeAVton in the silence of 
midnight r(»ading the radiant records 
of creative Avistmm in the bky, and 
Avith something of a seraph’s soul, 
enjoying a delight knoAvn but to in- 
teilcct alone, we cannot but transfer 
the admiring thoughts Avith which 
we have regarded flie contemplative 
philosopher, to what Ave feel to be 
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the virtue and piety of the man. It 
U the will of God for whicli he is 
searching among the sUirs of heaven. 
In tlie laws wliich guide those orbs 
along in tlieir bileiit beauty, he feels 
still the j)reseiiee of the one Great 
Spirit; so that with the name of 
Newton ai*e not only associated ideas 
4)f vastiiess and sublimity in our ima- 
gination, but thoughts of divine love 
luid mercy in our heai'ts. Thus 
every tiling low and earthly is dis- 
severed from that majestic name. It 
rises before us pure and beautiful as 
a planet ; and we may he almost said 
to feel our own immortality in the 
rnaguitiecmt jiower liestowed by the 
Deity upon a child of dust. 

So, too, wlien avc? think on tlie 
highest triumphs of imagiuati\e Ge- 
nius, and see it soaring on its un- 
wearied wings through the stainless 
ether. The innocence of a yet im- 
fallen spirit, aud the bliss of its yet 
mifaded bowers, as breathed ui>on us 
in the song of Milton, seems to conse- 
( rate to us that great Poet’s heart ; 
and we feel the/ kiiulr<*d nature of 
the intellectual and moral sjiirit of 
Genius and Virtue, when shewn by 
his sacred power the image of a sin- 
less world, or, mixed with human, 
celestial shapes, 

“ Croivniiip!' the glorious ho.Nts of Para- 
dise.” 

Well, there is indeed an exquisite 
bit of Still Life ! Had we been liar- 
ranguiiig viva vorv, instead of air- 
rente catamo^ we should have attri- 
buted to our oral eloquence that 
trance of profound repose. Often 
lias it been our lot, by our coii\ersa- 
tional powers, to set the table on a 
snore ! I'he more stirring tlie thenn*, 
the more soporifu* the sound of our 
silver voice. Why, tlie very day after 
the Great Public Meeting of the ci- 
tizens of Edinburgh — callc'd by our 
most gracious Lord Provost, at the 
requisiliou of a hundred men, as lie 
wittily said, of all parties — that is to 
‘iay, ninety-seven vVhigs, two Tories 
tottering on the tliroshold of Liberal- 
ism, urul one nondescript, who, by 
the coarse insults lie brutally heaped 
on “ that grey discrowned liead,” 
proved that he was of the class of 
the kiijg-killers — the very night, we 
sfty, alter that spirit-stirring, soul- 
rousing, man-eimobliiig assemblage 
of all most patriotic iu the land we 
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live in, did we, iu our own house, 
descant with such overwhelming elo- 
quence on the New Fi-ench Revolu- 
tion, as to set the whole audience, 
men, women, and children, asleep 
over their tumblers — all except one 
of the aforesaid Whigs, and one of the 
aforesaid tottering Tories ; and they 
had the very murovvest escape we 
ever witnessed, from wliat might have 
been a most mehiTichnly accident. 
For, at the close of a most compli- 
cated paragraph about Prince Polig- 
nac, the one fell hac^kwards, chair 
and all, with a tremendous crash on 
the door, and the other fell away for- 
wards, cliair and all, on the table, to 
tlie destruction of iiiucli crystal, and 
the imminent danger of the great Jug. 
Never was there such a revolution !— 
Rut look there I In a small sjiot of 
stationaiy sunshine — wliile we have 
been scribhling in the sliade of the 
sheepfold — lie Haniish, and Siirefoot 
the slielty, O’Brontc, and Poiito, and 
Piro, and Rasta, all sound asleep ! 
Such has beiui the power of tlie 
breath ev(*ii of our written metaphy- 
sics ! If ever they he printed, we 
pity the poor Public. Ourselves 
e\en are beginning to be comatose. 
Dogs are troubl(‘d dreamers — but 
these four are like tlie dreamless 
dead. Horses, too, se(*m often to be 
witch-ridden in their sleep. But at 
this moment Surefoot is stretched 
more like a stone than a slielty in the 
land of Nod. As for Hamisli, were lie 
to lie so braxy-likeby himself on the 
hill, he would he awakiuied liy the bill 
of tlie raven digging into his sockets. 
\\e are Morpheus and Oiqiheus iu 
one incarnation — the very Pink of 
Poppy — the true Spirit of Opium, 
and of Laudanum the concentrated 
Essence. 

Indeed, gentlemen, you liave rea- 
son to he asliaiiK'd of yourselves — 
but let us HCfih‘ those barriers — and 
away o\er the table-land between 
that summit and the liead of (ileno. 
No sooner said tlian dom* — and liere 
Ave are on the level — such a level as 
tlic ship finds on the main sea, when 
in the storm-lull she rides up and 
down the green swell, before the 
trade-winds that cool the tropics. 
The surface of this main land-sea is 
black in the gloom, and green in the 
glimmer, and purple in the light, and 
crimson in the suiisliine. (), never 
looks Nature so magnificent 
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“ As in tills vorylnjSf and uncertain wea- 
ther, 

When gloom and glory force themselves 
together, 

Wlien calm seems stormy, and tempestu- 
ous light 

At day’s mtu'idian lowers like noou of 
night !” 

Do^s I Down — down — downi — bo 
«itonolikc () Shelty — and Mairiisli 
sink thou into tho heather like a li- 
zard — for if these old dim eyes of 
mira may bo in aught believed", yon- 
der by the edge of the birches stands 
a Red- Deer snuding the east wind ! 
Hush ! htish ! hush ! He suspects an 
enemy in that airt — hut death comes 
upon him with stealtiiy f<iot, from 
the west — and if Apollo and Diana — 
the divinities we so long Jiave wor- 
shipped — h(» now propitious — his 
antlers shall be entangled in the hea- 
ther, and his hoofs lieat the air in 
the last agonies, llamish, the rifle ! 
A tinkle as of iron, and a hissaccoin- 
paiiyiiig tlie ex]»]osion — and the King 
of the Wilderness, hounding up into 
the air with all his antlers higher 
than ever waved chieftaiir« plume, 
falls down stone-d(‘ad where he stood, 
for th(‘ hlue-pill has gone through his 
vitals, and liglitniuj: itself could hard- 
ly havi* withered Jiini into more in- 
stantaneous cessation of all life ! 

fie is an enormous animal. What 
antlers ! Roll him over, flamish, on 
his side ! See, up to our hr(»ast, near- 
ly, reaches tin* topim»st hr.aiich. He 
is, Avhat the huiit(»r of old <*alled a 
“ Stag of Ten.” llis eye has lost 
tlie flash of freedom — tlu* tongim, 
tliat hroiised the brushwood, is bit- 
ten tliroijgb by the clenched teeth 
— the fleetness of his feet has felt 
that fatal frost — the wild heart is 
hushed, llainish — taiiu*, taiii(% tame ; 
and there the Monarch of the Moun- 
tains — the King of the Clifls — the 
Grand Lama of the (dens — the Sul- 
tan of the Solitudes — the D(»y of 
tlie Deserts — the Royal Ranger of 
th(5 Woods and Forests — yea, the 
very Prince of the Air and Thane of 
Thunder — “ shorn of all his beams,” 
lies motionless as a dead .lackass by 
the wayside, whose hide Avas not 
thought worth the trouble of flaying 
by his owners the gipsies ! “ To 
this complexion has he come at last” 
— ^lie who at dawn had Imrrowcd 
the wings of the wind to cAn*y him 
across the cataracts ! 


A sudden pang shoots across our 
heart. WJiat right had we to com- 
mit this murder ? How, hencefortli, 
shall AV^e dare to Jiold up our head 
among the lovers of liberty, after ha- 
ving thus stolen basely from behind 
on him, the boldest, brightest, and 
most beautiful of all her sons! We, 
Avho for so many years have been 
just able to hobble, and no more, by 
aid of the crutch — and who feared to 
let the Jieather-hent. touch our toe, 
so sensitivt* in its gout — We, the old 
and impotent, h 11 last Avinter bed- 
ridden, and even noAV seated like a 
lameter on a slielty, strapped by a 
p.Ttont buckle to a saddle provided 
with a jminmel behind as Avell bb 
before — such an uiiAvieldy and wea- 
ry wretch as W c — “ fat, and scant of 
brefith” — and A\'itli our liand almost 
perpetually ])r<'ssed against our left 
side, AvJien a coughing-lit .of asthma 
brings back the stitch seldom an 
ahsentee — to assassinate that RTio- 
Dhi.R, whose flight on earth could 
accompany tlu* eagle’s in heaven; 
and not only to assassinate him, but, 
ill a moral vein, to likeu bis car- 
cass to that of a Jackass! It will 
not bear farther reflection ; so, 11a- 
inisli, out wilb your Avbinger, and 
carve him a dish fit for the ffods 
— and in a style worthy of Sir Tris- 
trein, Ciil Morice, Robin Hood, or 
Tail'd Ronald. Mo ; let him lie till 
nightfall, Avhen we shall be returning 
from lnveraAA’’,Avith si rength sufficient 
to bear him, in quarters, to the ’rent. 
But bark, Hamisb, to tliat sullen 
croak from the cliff! The old raven 
of the cove already scents death— 

“ Su^acious of his quarry from afar !” 

But where art thou, llamish ? Aye, 
yonder is he, AvriggJirig on his very 
belly, like an adder, through the hea- 
ther to AvindAvard of the croaker, 
whose nostrils, and eyes, and bill, 
are uoav all hungrily fascinated, and 
as it Avere aln*ady fastened into the 
A eiy boAvels of the beast. His days 
are numhen‘d. That sly serpent, by 
circuitous a\ iiidings insinuating his 
limber hmgtli through among all ob- 
structioiiH, has ascended unseen the 
drooping shoulder of the cliff, and 
noA\" cautiously erects bis crest with- 
in a hundred yards or more of the 
unsuspecting savage, still uttering at 
intervals bis sullen croak, croak, 
croak ! Something crumbles, and 
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old Sootr, unfolding Iiis laige wings, seer rejoice to paint thy picture, for 
lifte himself up like Satan, about to wdiicli— immortal imi^c of the wil- 
sail away for a while into another deriiess — the Duke of Bedford would 
glen — but the rifle rings among the not scruple to give a draft on his 
Yocks — the lead has broken his spine banker for one thousand pounds I 
^and look ! how the demon, head Shooting grouse after red-deer is, 
over heels, goes tumbling down, for a while at first, felt to be like 
down, down, many hundred fathoms, rmtiiig an anagi*ani in a lady’s album, 
dashed to pieces and impaled on the after having given tbefiiiisbiug touch 
sharp-pointed granite ! Ere nightfall to a tragedy or an epic ])omn — or, to 
the bloody fragments will be devour- illustrate the contrast liy a still more 
ed by his mate. Nothing now will striking simile, like inditing some 
disturb the carcass of the doer. No stanzas for one of the Amiuals, after 
corbies dare enter the cove where having given birth to a portentous 
the raven reigned ; the hawk prefcM S Leading Article for the October iium- 
grouse to venison, and so does the her of Maga. ’Tis like taking to 
eagle, who, however, like a good catching shrimps in the sand u'ith 
Catholic as he is — this is Friday — one’s toes, on one’s return from Da- 
llas gone out to sea for a fish dinner, vis’s Straits in a whaler that arrived 
which he devours to the music of at Peterhead witli sixteen lisli, each 
the waves on some isle-rock. Tliere- calculated at ten tun of oil. Yet, ’tis 
fore lie there, dethroned king! till strange how ilu* human soul can de- 
thou art decapitated; and ere the scene], pleasantly at every note, from 
moon wanes, that haunch will tower the top to thi‘ bottom of the gamut of 
gloriously on our Tent-table at the passiem and imagination. We should 
Feast of Shells. have no objection, now that the storm 

What is your private opinion, has subMded within us, even to shoot 
O’Bronte, of the taste of H(*d-deer a snipe, a toin-tit, and, finally, a kit- 
blood? Has it not a wild twang on ty-wren. Nay at no time, even during 
the tongue and palate, far preferable theheiglitof the fever of noblest sport, 
to sheep’s-head ? You are absolutely should we hesitate to riddle a rat — 
undergoing traiisfigiiraiion into a that is, to peel an apostate, 
deer-hound ! With your for(‘-paws Let us take a cast, then, over this 
on the flank, your tail brandished like wide moor. Ha! ha ! a hare ! — Bang ! 
a standard, and your crimson flews How like you that, madam wliite- 
(thaiik you, Shepherd, for that word) liips ? Not a shred have we left of 
licked by a long lambent tongue as her horn-like ears; and the slut has 
crimson, while your eyes express a drawn herself np, with all her limbs 
fierce delight never felt before, and close to lim* perforated body, in the 
a stifled growl disturbs the star palsy of sudden death, llamish, w'e 
on your breast— just as you stand bliall give you a song. Join in the 
now, O* Bronte, might Edwin Land- chorus. 

THK POWCIIEK’s S0N«. 

^'hen I was boon apprentice 
^ In vamouH Zoomerzet Shert, 

Lauks ! I zerved my meester truly 
Vor neerly zeven yeer, 
r/htil I took to Poicching, 

Az you zhall quickly hecr. 

Clio. Ou ! twas ina delyght in a shiny night 
In the zcazon of the year, 

Ou I ’twas ma delyght in a shiny night. 

In the zeazon of the year, 

Az me add ma coomerades 
Were zetting on a snere, 

Lauks ! the Geamkeopoors caem oop to iiz ; 

Vor them we did na kero. 

Case, we could fight or wrestle, lads. 

Jump over ony wheere. 
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Ciiu. Ou ! 'twas uia ddy^lit in a Hliiny ni;;ht 
In the zeazon of the yeai*, 

Ou ! ’tvvas ma delyf^ht in a shiny night. 

In the zeazon of the year. 


Az we went oot wan morning 
Atwixt your vive and zeex, 

We cautcht a hecrc alive, ma lads. 

We found un in a deetch ; 

We popt uii in a bag, ma lads. 

We yoiten oil* vor town. 

We took un to a nceghboor’s lioose, 

And Ave zold un vor a crown. 

We zold un vor a crown, ma lads. 

But a Avont toll ye wheere. 

Clio. Ou ! Hwas ma delyght in a shiny night. 
In the zeazon of the year, 

Ou ! ’twas ma delyght in a shiny night, 
In the zeazon of the year. 


Then liere’s success to PoAVcliirig, 

\'or A dooH think it feere. 

And here's look to ere a gentleman 
Az Avants to l)uy a heere. 

And here’s to ere a gt^amkeepoor, 

Az Avoona z ell it deere. 

Cuo. Ou ! ’twas ma delyght in a shiny night, 
In the zeazon of the year, 

Ou ! ’twas ma delyght in a shiny night. 
In the zeazon of the year. 


A Tarn — a Tarn ! Avith hut a small 
circle of unbroken water in the cen- 
tre, and all the rest of its shalloAA'- 
iiess bristling, in every bay, Avith 
reeds and rushes, and surrounded, all 
round the mossy flat, with marshes 
and quagmires ! What a hreeding- 
jdace — a “ procreant cradle” for Avild 
foAvl ! Now comes thy turn, O’- 
Bronte — for faiiiouR is tliy name, 
almost as thy sire’s, among the flap- 
pers. (-raAvl down to leeward, 11a- 
mish, that you may peppiT them — 
should they taki‘ to fliglit overhead 
to the loch. Su refoot, taste that 
greensward, and you Avill find it 
8\A’'eet and succulent. Oogs, heid — 
heel ! — and now let us steal, on our 
crutch, behind that knoll, and open 
a sudden fire on the swimmers, Avho 
seem to think ihemselvc's out of 
shot at the edge of that line of wa- 
ter-lilies, but some of them Avill soon 
find themselves mistakcMi, Avhirling 
round on their backs, and vainl}'^ en- 
deavouring to dive after thejr friemds 
that disappear beneath the agitated 
surface shot-swept into spray Long 
Gun! who oft to the forefinger of 
Colonel Hawker hast swept tlie 
night-harbour of Poole all alive with 


Avigeons, be true to the trust noAV re- 
posed in thee by Kit North, and 
though these be neither geese, nor 
swans, nor hoopers, yet send thy 
leaden sliower of shot among them 
feeding in their play, till all the air is 
afloat with specks, as if at the shaking 
of a feather-bed that had burst the 
ticking, and the tai*n covered Avith 
sprawling mawsies and mallards, in 
death-throes among the ducklings! 
There it lies on its rest — like a tele- 
bcope. No eye has discovered the 
iiiAeiition — keen as those wild eyes 
are of the plowlercJl* on the shallows. 
Lightning and thunder ! to which all 
the. echoes roar. But we mean- 
Avhile are on our back — for of all the 
recoils that ever shattered a shoulder, 
that one Avas tlie severest — but ’twill 
probably cure our rheumatism and 

Well done — ^nobly, gloriously 

done — O’Bronte ! Heaven and earth, 
hoAv otter- like be swims ! Ha, Ha- 
mish ! you have cut off the retreat 
of that airy voyager— you have given 
it him in his stern, Hamish — and are 
reloading for the flappers. One at 
a time m youi- , mouth, O’Bronte ! 
Put about with that tail for a rudder 
—and make for the shore. What a 
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stately cvratiirc ! aK lie comes issuing; 
from the shallows, and, bearinj^ the 
old mallard breast hi"h, walks all 
dripjiing along; the greensward, 
and then shakers from his curled 
ebony the Hashing spray-mist! H«5 
gives us one look fis we crovni the 
knoll, and then in again with a spang 
and a plunge far into the tarn, ciu*ing 
no tnorc for the living reeds than for 
so many dea<l, and fast as a sea-ser- 
pent, is among the heart of tlie kilh‘d 
and wounded ! In unerring insthiet 
he always seizes tlie dead — and now 
a devir.s dozen In* along the shore. 
Come hither, O’Uronte, and caress 
thy old master. Aye — that sjieived a 
line feoline: — did that long sliakc that 
bodrizzled the sunshine. Put thy 
paws over our shouhh'is, and round 
our neck, true sou of thy sire — oh ! 
that HE were hut alivi*, to see and 
shave thy achie vtunents — but indeed, 
two suehdogs, living t<»g(*ther in tlieir 
prime at one era, would have been 
loo great dory for this sublunary ca- 
nine world I Therefore Sirius looked 
on thy sire with an evil eye, and in 
jealousy, — 

“ Taiitfeiif auiinis calcsiiljiis \nv I " — 

growled upon some sinner to poison 
the Jlog of all Dogs, vv^ho leaj)t up 
almost to the ceiling of the room 
where he slept — our own l>edroom 
— under the agony of that ticeursed 
arsenif*, gave one horrid howl, and 
expired. Methinks ^yv know his 
murderer — Jiis (»ye falls when it 
meets ours on the str<M*t of Princes— 
and let him scowl there hut seldom 
—for though ’tis hut suspieiou, tliis 
list, O’Bronte, doubles at the sight 
of the miscreant — and some <lay, 
impelled by wi’ath and disgust, it 
will smash his nos#f1at with the other 
features, till his face is one mass of 
blood. Yea ! as sure as Themis 
holds her balance in the skies, shall 
the ])oisoner be punished out of all 
recognition by his parents, and be’ 
disowmed by the Cockney father tliat 
begot him, and the Cockney mother 
that bore him, as he carries home a 
countenance, half tripe and half pan- 
cake, enough to make his paramour, 
the scullion, miscarry, as she opens 
the door to Ijim, on the fifth flat of a 
common stair. But we are getting 
personal. O’ Bronte*, a vice which is 
at^horrent from the nature of Maga, 


and of him whose highest happiness 
it is to lie in her gracious arms. 

There goes our crutch, Hamish, 
whirling aloft in llu* sky a ruiiibovv 
flight, even liki* the t(*n-pound Jiani- 
mer from the iling of George Scou- 
gal, at the St Honan’s games. We shall 
never use it more, .Tames, but to crack 
Hie skull of a Cockney. Our goui is 
gone — so is our asthma — ek(* our 
rheumatism — and, liki^ an (‘ajile, we 
have renewed our youth. There is 
hop, step, and j ump, for you, Ha rn i sh — 
we sliouUl not fear, young and agile 
as you are, buck, to giv e }'ou a yard. 
But now for the Huppers. Pointers 
all, stir your stumps and into the 
water. This is rich. by, the reeds 
arc as full of Hap])(*rs as of troiis. If 
they can lly, the fools don’t know it. 
Why, there is a whole iJUis<|uitto- 
fleet of yc‘llovv' boys, not a vvet'k old. 
WJiat a prolific old lady must sin* 
Iiavt* been, to Juivt* kept on breeding 
tillSi'ptemher. 'i’here sin* sits, cowei - 
iug, just oil the edge of the ri*eds, 
nncertaiu whether to dive or I'ly. 
By the creak and cry of the cradle, 
of thy first-born, lhuni‘'li, sjnire the 
plumage on her yearning and ijiia- 
kiiig breast I The little yellow image* 
have all melted away, and an* now, 
in holy cunning of instinct, deep down 
beneath the wati*rs, shifting for them- 
selves among the very mud at the 
bottom of rlie reeds. By and bye, 
they will lie float inyr with but the 
point** of tbeir bills above the surface, 
invisible among tin* air-hells. Tlie 
parent duck bus also disappeared ; 
the ilrake you disposed of, Ihimish, 
as tin* coward vv'as lifting u]i Jus 
lumbering body, with fat doiip and 
long neck in the aii, to 8ei*k safer 
skies. ^Ve male cn*atures — drakes, 
ganders, and iTU*n alike — what are 
we, when afF(*ction pleads, in com- 
parison with fearless females! In 
our passions we are hravt*, hut these 
satiated, vv’^e turn upon our h(*el and 
disappear from danger, like dastards. 
But (loves, and ducks, and women, 
are f(*arJess in alTeetion, to tlie v(*ry 
(leatli. I'or that Jiave we all our 
days, sleeping or waking, loved tlie 
sex, virgin and matron, nor would 
we hurt a hair of their heads, grey 
or goldmi, for all else that sliineH be- 
neath the Buii. 

Not the best practieocthis in the 

world, certainly, for poinlers*— and 
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it may teach them had habits on the 
iiill; blit, in some situations, all dogs 
and men are alike, and cross them 
as you will, not a breed but shews a 
taint of original sin, when under a 
terniitation suffudently strong to bring 
it out. Ponto, Piro, and Kasta, are 
now, according to their abilities, all 
as bad as O’Hronte — and never, to 
bi* sure, was there such a woiTy- 
iiiiT in this wicked world. — But now 
we shall cease our lire, and leave 
ihe few dappers that are left alive 
their own inedilations. Our con- 
duet, for llie last liour, must have 
•■ej iiied to them no less unaccount^ 
than nlarmiiig; and something 
ijuru-k ov<‘r tliirinir the rest of the 
-eijson. Well, we do not remember 
iner to liave seen a prettier yiile of 
dm*ks and iliieklinirs. Ilamisli, take 
eensijs. Wlnit do ycni say — two seoreV 
That beat^ cock-fiirlitiinr. Here’s a 
hank of (wine, Hamish, tie tiiem all 
together* hy tin* legs, and hang them, 
ni tw(> divisions of erpial weights, 
o* er thi‘ hurdies of Siirefoot. And 
now, we must be jogging. 

I’m what an* thfsf, 

‘‘"i) u'iiluTtl and s<» wild in lln’ir attin- ; 
"Mnit look not Jiko th’ inhaliitafits o' tin* 
(*arf I), 

And y«*t an* on‘l ? Li^♦‘ yon ? or an* }''ou 

an^lil 

That nnin may qtu*stion ? You hocm to 
ninh’rNt.'ind mr, 

Uv 4*a<*h at oina* lior rhoppy flnj*(*r laying 
1 poll In*!* skinny lips - — you should In* 
wonioii, 

And yet your hoards forbid me to in- 
terpi-et 

'riiat you are so ! ’ 

Shaksjieare is not familiar, Ave find, 
among the nati\es of Loeh-Pti\e 
side — else thesi* Jigures would reply. 

All hail, Alarheth ! hail to thee, Thane 
t»f (jlumis !” 

Blit not satisfied witli laying their 
choppy fingers on their skinny lips, 
they now put them to their plooky 
noses, having first each dipped fore 
and thumb in Ids mull, and gibber 
Gaelic, to us unintelligible as the 
quacking of ducks, when a ( liristian 
auditor has been prevented from 
catching its meaning by the gobbling 
of turkeys. But Harnisb tips us the 
wink — and charms our auricles by 
the two magic words of pure Sasse- 
nach, “ Sma’ stell !’* 

A green knoll among the beatli 


and birch-covered cliffs at ** open 
sesame” unfolds its low door of li- 
ving turf, and we enter in— dogs and 
all — the reek-dim domicile, wliere 
the indigenous genii are brewing the 
Spirit of Life. Genuine jieat-reek, 
indeed, as you may tell— Avitb out 
tasting it — by the very steam. The 
worm that never dies is at work— 
yet no evil conscience is here — for 
who but some kiiavi* or fool belong- 
ing to a Temperance Society — some 
humbug or some hypocrite — but 
feels a br*artf(*lt satisfaction— a deep 
and divim*. calm — at the secret spec- 
tacle of the A iolatiuli of the* excise 
laAVs, hy which man iiiicpiitously 
strives against malt, and vainly hopes 
by the mortal matter of stiqiid enact- 
nii'iits, passed in noisy cities, to put 
d<»wn the immortal spirit AAwking in 
the still, and on the sly, among the 
solitudes of nature ! 

People an* ])roud of talkinir of so- 
litude. Jt redoumls, they o])ine, to 
the honour of their great-miiided- 
iiess, to be tbougbl capable of livin^^ 
for an hour or two, by themseh 
a considerable distance from knots 
or sk(*ins of their ft‘lloAA'-creaturoH. 
Byron, a^raiii, ihuiigbt lie sheAved bis 
sup(*riorily, by swearing assolcmsly 
as a man can do in the Siicuseriaii 
stanza, that 

“ Jo sit alone, muse o'er flotal and 

lUl," 

has nothing Avbatever to do AviA so- 
liliufii — ancl that if you Avisli to Slow 
and feel Avbat solitude really is, you 
must go to Almack’s. 

“ This — this is solitude — this is to be 
alone !" 

flis Lordship’s opinions Averc often 
peculiar — hut tlift" passage has been 
much admired, therefore we arc 
Avilling to believe, that Avliat is 
calle<rthe Great Desert — not Sewell 
Stokes’s Desert — for that is called the 
Small Desert, alias Dirty Dartmoor 
— is, in point of loneliness, unable to 
stand a pbilosopliical, much less a 
poetical comparison, with a well-lre- 
quented Fancy-ball. But we shrewd- 
ly suspect that the statements neither 
of BYRON nor stokes are borne out 
by facts. Zoology is against them 
— more especially those two of its 
most interesting brandies. Entomo- 
logy and Ornithology, w^hile they 
ai*e equally at variance with the na- 
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tural LiBt6ry ol' their own respective 
species, man and monkey. 

Go to a desert and clap your back 
against a clifi*. Do you think your- 
self alone ? Wkat a ninny ! Your 
great rlnmsy splay feet are bruising 
to death a batch of beetles. See that 
spider whom you have widowed, 
running up and down your elegant 
log, in distraction and despair, be- 
wailing the loss of a husbaiid, who, 
however savage to the epheiuerals, 
had always smiled sweetly upon her ! 
Meanwhile, your shoulders have 
crushed a colony of small red ants 
settled in a moss city beautifully 
roofed with lichens — and that ac- 
counts for the sharp tickling btdiind 
your ear, which you keep scratching, 
no Solomon, in shameful ignorance 
of the cause of that eflect. Should 
you sit down — we must beg to draw a 
veil over your hurdies, which at the 
moment extinguish a fearful amount 
of animal life— <*reation may be said 
to groan under thetn ; and insect as 
you are yourself, you are defrauding 
millions of insects of their little day. 
All the while you are su])posing your- 
self alone ? Now, are you not, as 
we hinted, a prodigious ninny V But 
you are a still bigger blockhead, hor 
the whole wildeimess — as you ehoose 
to call it — is crsiwlirig with various 
life. London, with its million and a 
half of inhabitants — including of 
course the suburbs — is, compared 
with it, an empty joke. Die — and 
you will soon be jiicked to the hones. 
Tlie air swarms with sharpers — and 
an insurrection of radicals will at- 
tack your corpse from the worm- 
holes of the earth, ('orbies, ravens, 
hawks, eagles, all the feathered fu- 
ries of beak and bill, will come fly- 
ing ere sunset to lanticipate the mag- 
gots, and carry your remains — if you 
will allow UR to call them so— over 
the whole of Argyleshire in many 
living sepulchres. We confess our- 
selves' unable to see the solitude of 
this— and begin to ^ec with Byron, 
that a man is less crowded at a mas- 
querade. 

But the same subject may be il- 
lustrated less tragically, and even 
with some sliglit comic effect. A 
man among momitains is often sur- 
rounded on all sides with mice and 
moles. What cozy nests do the 
former construct at the roots of 
heather, among tufts of grass in tlio 


rashes, and tliC moss on the green- 
sward ! As for the latter, though 
]roii tliink you know a mountain 
from a nioleliill, you are much mis- 
taken ; for what is a mountain, in 
many cases, hut a collection of mole- 
hills — and of fairy knolls ? which 
again introduce a new element into 
the eonipositioii, and shew, in still 
more glaring colours, 'your absurdity 
in supposing yourself to be in soli- 
tude, 'riie “ Silent People” are 
around you at every step. You 
may not see them — for they are 
dressed in in\ isihle green ; hut they 
see you, and that unaccountable 
whispering and buzzing Houiid on(‘ 
often hears in what we call tin* wil- 
deriu'ss, what is it, or wliat can it he, 
but tlie fairies making merry at your 
expense, pointing out to eaeli other 
the extreme silliness of your medi- 
tative counteimnee, and laughing 
like to H])]it at your fond c<meeit of 
being alone among a multitude of 
creatim‘H far wiser than yourself ? 

But should all tliis fail to convince 
you, that you arenever less alone than 
when you think yourself alone, and 
that a man never knows wliat it is to 
be in the very Jieart of life, till he 
leav<*s London, and tak(*s a walk in 
Glen-Etive — suppose yourself to 
have been leaning with your back 
against that knoll, dreaming of the 
far-off race of men, when all at onee 
Hie support gives way inwards, and 
you tundde head o\ er heids in among 
a snug coterie of kilted ("elts, in the 
very act of creating fdeidivet, in a 
great warlock’s cauldron, seething 
to the top with the Sjiirit of Lib* ! 

Snell fancies as thes*», among many 
others, were with us in the Still. 
But a glimmering and a liummiiig 
and a dizzy bewilderment hangs over 
that lime and ])lace, finally dying 
away in sickness into total oblivion. 
Here are we sitting in a glade of a 
birch-wood in what must he (deno 
— some miles from the Still. Ha- 
inish asleep, as usual, whenever he 
lies down, and all the dogs yowffing 
in dreams, and Surefoot standing 
with Ids long lieard above ours al- 
most the saine in longitude. \Vi» 
have been more, we suspect, thau 
half-seas over, and are now lying on 
the shore of soiiriety, almost a wreck. 
The truth is, that the i|iw spirit is 
even more dangerous than the new 
light. Both at ffi'st dazzle, then ob- 
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fuBcate, and darken tiie bouI 
and its Heven Beii»es into temporary 
deatli. TJiere is, we fear, but one 
word of one syllable in the English 
language that could fully express our 
late condition. Let our subscribers 
solve the enigma. Oh ! those quechs! 

By 

“ \Vhat drills, what spells, 
What conjurations, and what mighty 
magic,” 


noon, ^99 

Surefuot, we suppose, kept himself 
tolerably sober — and O’Bronte, at 
each successive doit, must have as- 
sisted us to remount— for Hamish, 
from his style of sleeping, must have 
been as bad as his master— and after 
all, it is wonderful to think how we 
got here — over hags, and mosses, and 
marshes, and quagmires, like those 
in which 

“ Armies whole have sunk.” 


was Christopher o\ crtlirowii ! A 
strange confusion of sexes, as of men 
in p(‘tti«'oats and women in breeches 
— gowns traiisinugrified into jackets 
— caj)s into bonnets— and thick na- 
ked hairy legs into slim ankles de- 
cent in hose — all whirling and dancing 
somewhere by dim ami obscure, to 
the sound of something groaning and 
yelling, sometimes inarticulately, as 
if it came from something instru- 
mental, and then mixed up with a 
Avild gibberish, as if shrieking, some- 
how or otlier, from li\iiig lips, hu- 
man and brute — for a dream of yowl- 
int? dogs is <iA<‘r all — utterly con- 
founds us as vve striA e to muster in 
recollection the feAV last hours that 
Imve ])ass(‘d tumultuously tliroiigh 
our brain — and tlieii a Avide black 
moor, soim^times covered Avith day, 
sometimes Avitb nigbt, stn'tebes 
around us, liemmed in on all sides 
by tlu'< to})8 of mountains, seeming 
to r('el in llu' sky. Freitueiit Hashes 
of iiic, and a whirring as of the Aviiigs 
of bii'ds — but sound and sight alike 
uncertain — break again iqioii our 
dream. Let us not mince the inat- 
t(‘r — we, (‘an afford the confession — 
Ave have been overtaken by liquor 
— sadly intoxicated — out Aviih it at 
once — drunk! EroAvn not, fairest of 
all sAveet subscribers— for av(» lay our 
calamity, not to tin* charge of the 
Glenlivetcirclingiiicouiitlessfjucchs, 
but at the door of that inveterate 
enemy to sobriety — the Fresh Air. 

But noAV Ave are us sober as a 
judge*. Pity our misfortune — rather 
than forgive our sin. We entered 
that Still in a State of innocence be- 
fore the Fall. Where we fell, 
know not — often, perhaps — in divers 
ways and sundry places— bet Aveen 
the magic c(*ll on the breast of Bc- 
nachochie, and this glade in Cileiio. 
But, A 

There nre Averse things in life than a 
ftdl among heather.” 


But the truth is, that, never in the 
whole course of our lives— and that 
course has been a strange one — did 
we once lose our way. Set us down 
blindfolded on Zabara, and Ave will 
beat the caravan toTimbuctoo. Some- 
thing or other mysteriously indicative 
of the right direction touches the 
soles of our feet in the shape of the 
gi ouiid they tread ; and even Avlien 
our souls have gone soaring far away, 
or ha\ e sunk within us, still have our 
feet pursued the shortest and die 
safest path that leads to the bourne 
of our pilgrimage. Is not that strange ? 
But nut stranger surely than the 
flight of the bee, on bis first voyage 
over the caves of the wilderness to 
the fitr-olf heather-bells — or of the 
dove that is sent by some Jetv stock- 
jobber, to communicate to Dutchmen 
the rise or fall of the funds, from 
London to Hamburg, from the clear 
shores of silver Thames to the mud- 
dy shallows of the Zuyder-Zee. 

Let us inspect tlie state of Brown 
Bess. Right barrel empty — left bar- 
rel — Avliat is the meaning of this ? — 
crammed to the mu/zle ! aye, that 
comes of visiting Stills! We have 
been snapping aAvay at the covey«%^ 
and single birds all over the moor, 
Avithout so iiiucli as a pluff, with the 
right-hand cock— and then, imagining 
that we had fired, have kept loading 
away at the bore to tlie left, till, see ! 
the ramrod absolutely stwds up- 
right in the air,Avith only about three 
inches hidden in the hollow 1 What 
a narroAv — a miraculous escape has 
the Avorld bad of losing Christopker 
North for ever I Had he drawn that 
trigger instead of this. Brown Bess 
AvoLild have burst to a moral certainty, 
and bloAvn the old gentleman piece- 
meal and in fragments over the asto- 
nished heather. " In the midst of 
life we are in death !” Could we but 
know one in a hundred of the close 
approadiings of the skeletOHi we 
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sbould lead a life of perpetual Blind- 
der. Often and often do his bony 
fingers almost clutch our throat, or 
his foot ih put out to give us a cross- 
buttock. Hut a saving arm pulls liim 
i)ack, ere we have seen so much as 
his shadow. We believe all this — 
hut the belief that comes not from 
something steadfastly present before 
our eyes, is barren ; and thus it is, 
since belie\ ing is not seeing, that we 
walk hoodwinked nearly all our 
days, and worst of all blindness is 
that of ingratitude and forgetfulness 
of Him ivliose shield is forever over 
UB, and whose mercy shall be with iis 
in the grave, and in the world beyond 
the grave. 

By all that is most beautifully wild 
in animated nature, a roe! a roe! 
Shall we slay her where she stands, 
or let her vanish in silent glidings in 
among her native woods ? What a fool 
for asking ourselves such a (juestion! 
Slay her where slie stands, to be sure 
•—for many pleasant seasons luith she 
led in her leafy lairs, a life of leisure, 
delight, and love, and the hour is 
come when she must sink down on 
her knees in a sudden and unpainful 
death — fair si 1 van dreamer ! We Iiavc 
dratvn that multitudinous sliot — and 
both barrels of Brown Bess now arc 
loaded with ball— for llatnish is ly- 
in" with his head on the rifle. Wliiz ! 
whiz ! one is through her lungs, and 
another through her neck — and seem- 
ingly rather to sleep than die, (so va- 
rious are the mauy modes of ex])ira- 
tion !) 

In quietneM she lays her down 
Gently, as a weary wave 
Sinks, when the Hiimmer breeze has die<l, 
Against an anchor’d vessePs side.” 

Aye — Hamifih— you may start to 
your feet — and see realized the vi- 
sion of your sleg). What a set of 
distracted dogs ! But O’Broiiti; first 
catches sight of the quarry — and 
clearing, with grasshopper spangs^ 
the patches of stunted coppice, stops 
stock-still beside the roe in the glade, 
as if admiring and wondering at the 
beauty of the" fair spotted creature! 
Yes, dojs have a sense of the beau- 
tiful. Efse how can you account for 
their loviiij^ so to lie clown at tlie feet, 
and lick the liands of the virgin, 
whose eyes are mild, and forehead 
itieek, and hair of placid sunshine, 
thftn act the same part towards 


ugly womeii,who, coarser and coarser 
in each successive widowhood, when 
at their fourth husband, are beyond 
expression hideous, and felt to be so 
by the whole canine tribe ? Speiisor 
must have seen some dog like 
O’Bronte, lying at tlie feet and lick- 
ing the hand ot some i irgin — sweet 
reader, like thyself — else iiever had 
he painted the posture of that lion 
wlio guarded tlirough Fairy-laud 

“ Ilcavpiily Uua uiid her milk-white 
lamb.” 

A divine line of Wordsworth’s, which 
we shall never cease quoting on to 
the last article* we may write, evc*n 
on our dying day ! 

But where, llamish, are all the 
flappers, tlie mawsies, and the mal- 
lards ? \V hat ! You have left tlu‘in — 
hare, gi ouse,bag, and all, at the Still ! 
We reniembc*!* it now — and all the 
distillers are to-night to be at our 
Tent, bringing with them featliers, 
fur, Jind hiele — du(‘ks, pussey, nncl 
deer. Hut take tin* roe on your stal- 
wart shoulders, Hainish, and bear it 
down to the silvan dwell ing at the 
mouth of (deuo. Siirefoot has a 
sulfi(*ic‘nt burden in us — for we are 
waxing more corpulent every day— 
and erelong shall ho a Silenus. 

Aye*, travVl all the u'orld over, and 
a Jiuman dwcdling lovelit‘r in its 
wildness shall you nowhere tind, 
than the one that liid(*s itself in the 
dej)th of its own beauty, bemeath 
the last of the greeii knolls be- 
sprinkling Gleno, droj)t down there 
in presence* of the p(?acefullest bay 
of all Loch-Ktive, in whose! cloucl- 
sofiened bosemi it sees itself reflee‘t<*d 
among the cemgenial imagery of the 
skies. And, liark ! a murmur as of 
swarming be*es ! ’Tis a Gae»lic school 
— set deiwn in this loneliest of all 
place*s, by that redigious wisdom lliat 
rests not till thei seeels e>f saiiiig 
kneiwledge shall be sown over all 
the wilds. That grey-haired minis- 
ter of God, wiioin all Se*olland 
venerates, hath be*cri licwe from the 
gre*at city on one of Ids holy pil- 
grimagc*s. And, lo ! at his bidding, 
and tliat of liis co-adjiitors in tlie 
heavenly work, a schoolroom has 
risc»u with its blue roof — tlie pure 
diamond-sparkling slates of Balla- 
hulisli — beneath a tuf^a|t)f breeze- 
breaking trees ! But whence came 
they— the little 8cho]ars><-who are 
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all nuirmuring there ? We said that 
the shores of Locli-Etive were deso- 
late. So seem they to the eye of 
Imagination, that loves to gather up 
a Itundred scenes into one, and to 
breathe over the whole the lonesome 
spirit of one vast vvildernoBS. But 
Imagination was a liar ever — a ro- 
mancer and a denier in dreams. Hers 
are the realms of fiction, 

“ A boumllc.ss contl^Miity of shado !” 

But the land of truth is ever the 
haunt of the heart— there her eye 
reposes or expatiates, and what 
sweet, humble, and loAvly visions 
arise before* it, in a light that fadeth 
not away, hut abidetli for ever ! 
(UittaffCM, huts, shielings, she sees 
hidden — few and far betW(‘on, in- 
deed — but all filled with (‘hristian 
life — among the hollows of the hills 
—and up, all the Avjiy uj) the great 
glens — and by the shores of the 
loneliest lochs — and sprinkh*d, not 
so rarely, among the w oods that en- 
close little fiehls and meadows of 
their ow'n — all the waydow^n — more 
and nunc aniimited — till children 
are se(*n gath«‘ringbeforetheir doors 
the shells of the sea. 

l^ook and listen far and wide 
through a sunshiny day, over a rich 
wooded region, w ith hedgerow's, sin- 
gle trees, gro\es,aiid forests, and yet 
haply not one bird is to be seen or 
heard — neither ]duiiiage nor song. 
Vet many a bright lyrist is there, all 
mute till the harbinger-hour of sun- 
set, w hen all earth, air, and heaven^ 
shall be ringing with one song. Al- 
most even so is it with this 'inoun- 
tain-wdlderiiess. Small bright-hair- 
ed, bright-eyed, bright-faced child- 
dren, come stealing out in the nioni- 
hig from many hiculen huts, ea<*li so- 
litary in its ow'ii site, llie sole dw’(»l- 
ling on its ow'ii brae or its ow'ii dell. 
Singing go they one and all, alone, 
or in small bands, trippingly along 
the w'ide nioors ; meeting into plea- 
sant parties at cross ])atljs, or at 
fords, till one stated hour secs them 
all gathered together, as now in the 
small schoolroom of Gleno, and the 
echo of the happy hum of the sim- 
ple scholars is heard soft among the 
cliffs. But all at once the hum now 
ceases, and there is a hurry out of 
doors, niHi^ (*xultin^ cry ; for the 
shadow of Hamish, with the roe on 
bis shoulders, has passed the small 


lead-latticed window, and the school- 
room has emptied itself on the green, 
w^hich is now brightening wdth the 
young blossoms of life. “ A roe — a 
roe — a roe is still the chorus of 
their song ; and the schoolmaster 
himself, though educated at college 
for the kirk, has not lost the least 
particle of his passion for the chase, 
and with kindling eyes assists Ha- 
mish in laying down his burden, and 
pazes on the spots with a hunter’s 
joy. We leave you to imagine his 
delight and his surprise wdieii, at first 
hardly trusting his optics, he beholds 
(/hristojiher on Surefoot, and then, 
patting the shelty on the shoulder, 
bow's affectionately and respectfully 
to the old man, and w hile our hands 
giasp, takes a pleasure iii repeating 
ov(*r and over again that celebrated 
surname — North — N orth — N orth, 
Aft4‘r a brief and bright hour of 
glee and merrimenl, mingled wdth 
^av<* talk, nor marred by the sw^eet 
uiidistiirbaiiec of all those elves mad- 
dening on the green around the roe, 
W'c express a wish that the scholars 
shall all again be gathered together in 
the schoolroom, to undergo an exami- 
nation by the Christian philosopher 
of the Lodge*. ’Tis in all things gentle, 
and ill nothing s<‘ven*. AU slates arc 
instantly covered wdth numerals, and 
’tis pleasant to see their skill in finest 
fractions, and in the w'onder-working 
golden rule of three. And nowr the 
riistrmg of their manuals is like that 
of rainy breezes among the sum- 
mer leaves. No fears are here that 
the Book of God will lose its sanctity 
by becoming too familiar to eye, lip, 
and band. Like the suiiliglit in the 
sky, the light that sliiiies there is for 
ever dear — and unlike any siiidight in 
any skies, never never, is it clouded, 
permaiiently bright, and undiiumed 
before pious eyes by one single 
shadow-, ^^'e ought, perhaps, to oe 
ashamed, but w^e m*e not so — w^’e -are 
iiappy that not an urchin is there who 
is not fully better acquainted with 
the events and incidents recorded in 
the Old and New Testaments than 
ourselves — and think not that all 
these could have been so fiuthfully 
committed to memory without the 
werpetual operation of the heart. 
Words are forgotten unless they are 
embalmed in spirit— and the air of 
the world, blow afterwards rudely as 
It nerer Bbrlvel up one syi* 
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lable that has heen steeped into their 
souls by the spirit of the Gospel — 
felt by those almost infant disciplesof 
Christ to he the very breath of God ! 

We leave a loose sovereign or two 
to the Bible Fund j and remounting 
Siirefoot, while our friend the school- 
master holds the stirrup tenderly to 
our too, jog down the road which is 
rather alarmingly like the channel of 
a drought-dried torrent, and turning 
round on the saddle, send our fare- 
well salutes to the gazing scholars, 
first, bonnet waved round our head, 
and then, that replaced, a kiss flung 
from our hand, llamisli, relieved of 
the TOC, which will be taken up (how 
you shall by-and-bye hear) on our 
way hack to the Tent, is close at our 
side, to be ready should Slielty stum- 
ble ; O’Broiite as usual bounds in the 
van, and Ponto, Piro, and Basta, im- 
patient for the next heather hill, keep 
close at our lioels through the wood. 

We do not admire that shooting- 
ground which resembles a poultry- 
yard. Grouse and barn-door fowls 
proceed upon opposite principles, 
the former being wild, and the latter 
tame creatures, \\ hen in their respec- 
tive perfection. Of all dull pastimes, 
the dullest seems to us sjiorting in a 
preserve; and we l)elie\e tliat we 
share that feeling with the Grand Sig- 
nior. The sign of a lonely wayside 
inn in the Highlands ought not to be 
the Hen and Chickens. Some shoot- 
ers, we know, sick of conimoii sport, 
love slaughter. From sunrise to sun- 
set of the First Day of the Moors 
they must bag their hundred brace. 
That can only be done where pouts 
j)rcvail, and cheepers keep chiding; 
and ivhere you Iiave half-a-dozen at- 
tendants to hand 3'ou douhle-lMirrels 
sans intermission, for a round dozen 
of hours spent in a perpetual fire. 
C’ommeij^4is to a plentiful sprink- 
ling of game ; to ground which seems 
occasionally bairen, and which it 
needs a fine instructed eye to tra- 
verse scientifically, and thereof to 
«l(*te('t the latent riches. Fear and 
Hope are the Deities whom Chris- 
, topber in his Sporting Jacket wor- 
ships ; and were they unpropitious, 
the Moors would lose all their witch- 
craft. ^Ve are a dead-shot, but not 
always, for the forefinger of our 
right hand is the most fitful forefin- 
ggr in all this capricious world. Like 
all performers in the Fine Arts, our 


execution is very iiiicerldiii ; and 
though “ toujours is the impress 
on one side of our shield, “ hit and 
miss'* is that on the other, and often 
the more charactc'ristic. A gentle- 
man ought not to shoot like a game- 
kec^per, any more than at billiards 
to play like a sharper, nor with four- 
in-hand ought he to tool his prads 
like the Portsmouth Dragsmaii. We 
choose to shoot like a philosopher, 
as we are, and to preserve the golden 
mean in murder. We hold, with 
Aristotle, that all virtue consists in the 
middle between the two extremes ; 
and thus we shoot in a style equi- 
distant from lliat of the gamekeeper 
on the one hand, and that of the hag- 
man on the other, and neither killing 
nor missing every bird ; but, true to 
the sjuritof the Aristoteliaii doctrine, 
leaning with a d«H*ided inclination 
towards the first rathiu* than the se- 
cond pre(licaiin*ut. If we shoot too 
well one day, we are* pretty sure to 
make amends for it by shooting just 
as much too ill another; and thus, at 
the close of the we(‘k, wc ctm go to 
bed with a clear couscience. In 
short, we shoot like gentlemen, scho- 
lars, poets, idiilosophers, and contri- 
butors, as we are ; and looking at us, 
you have a sight 

Of him who walks (riilos) in glory and 
b» ji»y, 

Following hi« dog upon the mountain 
side,” — 

a man evidently not shooting for a 
wfiger, and perionning a inatcli from 
the mean motive of avarice or ambi- 
tion, but bhizing away at his own 
delight, and, without seeming to 
know it, making a gri'at iKUse in the 
world. Such, believe us, is ever the 
mode in vvhifdi true genius displays 
at once the earnestness and the mo- 
desty of its character. — But, 1 famish 
— Hainish — Hamish — look with both 
thine eyes on yonder hank — }’oiider 
Huuiiy bank beneatii tin; sliade of 
that fantastic clifl’s superincumbent 
sliadtuv'^ — and seest thou not basking 
there a iniraetdous amount of the 
right sort of feathers ? They have 
packed, Hamish — they have packed, 
€?arly as it yet is in the season ; and 
the (]U(>stion is, — What shall we do? 
We Jiave it. Take up a position*^ 
Hamish— about a huo ji i d yards in 
tlic rear — on yonder k S B r with the 
Colonel’s Sweeper, fire from the 
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rest— mind, from tlio rest, Hamish — 
riglit into the centre of that bed of 
plumage, and wa sliall be ready, 
witli Brown Bess and her Kister, to 
pour in our quartette upon tlie re- 
mains as they rise — so tiiat not es- 
cape shall one single feather. Let 
our coming “ to the present” be 
your signal. — Bang ! Whew ! — what 
a diitter ! Now take that — and that 
—and that — and that ! Ha ! Hamish 
—as at the springing of a mine, the 
whole company has perished. Count 
the dead. Twenty-one ! Life is short 
— and by this compendious style Ave 
take Time by the fondock. But 
where tlie devil are the ducks? Oh, 
yes ! Avith the deer at tlie Still. Bag, 
and he stirring. Vov the Salmon- 
pond is murmuring in our ear ; and 
in another hour we must lie at In- 
veraAv. Who said that (h uacliaii Avas 
a steep mountain ? Why Avith a gen- 
tle, smooth, and ejisy slope, he clips 
his footstetis in thes(‘a-salt waters of 
laich-hhi\ (‘’s tide, as if to accommo- 
date tln^ old gentleman, avIio, half-a- 
century ago, "used to Ix’ard him in 
his pride on liis throne of clouds. 
Heaven bless him !— he is a kiiid- 
hcjarted mountain, though his foiT- 
head he furrowed, and his aspect 
grim in stormy Avc»atlier. A million 
memories “ o’ aiild king syne” re* 
vi vt^, as almost “ smooth-sliding AA'ith- 
out ste])” Snrefoot travels through 
the silvan haunts, by us bedoved of 
yore, avIumi every <lay was a dream, 
and every dreaur filled full to oveu- 
iUmdiig Avith poetic visions, that 
RAA’^ariinul on every hough, on CAwy 
bent, on every heather-hell, in every 
dewdrop, in every mote o’ the sun, 
ill every line of gossamer, all over 
green AA-^ood and greensward, gr<»y 
cliff, purple heath, blue loch, “ Avine- 
faced sea,” 

“ AAdth locks diviiwly spreadinfr. 

Like Hulltfii hyacinths in vernal Itiie,*' 

and all over the sky, seeiiiing then a 
glorious infinitude, wJiere light, and 
piy, and beauty had their dAvcdling 
ill calm and storm alike for cveu- 
morc ! 

Heaven bless thee — with ail her 
fiun, moon, and stars ! th(»re tliou art, 
dearest to us of all tlie lochs of Scot- 
land — and they arc? all clear — moun- 
tain-crowned, cdifl-guardecl, isle- 
ssoned, greijMirdled, aa idc-Avinding 
and far-s#^£ing, with thy many- 


bayed banka and braes of brushwood, 
fern, broom, and heather, rejoicing 
in tlieir huts and shielings, tliou glory 
of ArgyleBhire,rill-aiid-river-fed, sea- 
arm-like, floating in thy majesty, 
magnificent Loch Awe I 
But now for the black mass of ra^ 
pid waters that, murmuring from locli 
to rivc^r, rusli roaring through that 
raiubow-arcdi, and batlie the green 
AA’^oods in freshening spray -mist 
through a loveliest landscape, that 
steals along Avitli its meadow-sprink- 
ling trees close to the very shore of 
Loch-EtiA e, binding the tivo lochs to- 
gether Avith a silvan hand — her whose 
c^almer sjiirit never knows the ebb or 
flow of tide;, and her who fluctuates 
even Avheii tin* skies are still with the 
SAvelling and subsiding tiiuiuU, duly 
sent up into and recalh^cl down from 
the silence of her inland solitude. 
And now for one pool in that river, 
called l)y eminence* the Sulnioii-pool, 
Avhose gravelly depths are some- 
times paved Avith the blue batiks of 
the* silver-scaled sliiuers, all strong 
as sunbeams, for a Avliile reposiiig 
lliere, till the river shall reddtui ui 
its glee to the floods falling in Gleu- 
Scrae and Glenorchy, and then 
will lli(‘y slioot through the cata- 
ract — for 'tis all one fall hetwee*!! 
tlie lochs — passionate of tin; sweet 
frcsli Avaters in Avhich llie Abbey- 
Isle rellects lier one ruined tower, or 
Kilchurn, at all times dim or dark in 
the shadow of Cruachan, sees his 
grim turrets, momentarily loss grim, 
imngc'd in the tremblings of the ca- 
sual sunshine. Sometimes tliey lie 
like stones, nor, unless you stir them 
up Avith a long pole*, will they stir in 
the gleam, more tlian if they Avere 
shacioAvs breathc»(l from trees Avhen 
all Avinds arc dead. But at other 
times, they are on feed or frolic ; 
and then no sooner does the fly 
drop cm the Avater in its blue and 
yi?lloAV gaudiness, (and oh ! hut the 
brown mallard wing is bloody — 
bloody!) than some snout sucks it 
in — some snout of some swine-neck- 
ed Hliouhler-hender — and instantly 
— ns by dexterousljr dropping your 
(»lbow you give him the bult, and 
strike the barb throusb his tongue — 
down the long reacm of tJie river 
vista’d along that straight oak-ave- 
nue— but with clear space of green- 
sward betAveen wooef and water — 
shoots the giant steel-stung in )uh 
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fear, b(mndinpf bhie-whitc into the 
air, and tlioii down into the liquid 
clement witli a pliins^e as of a man, 
dr rather a horse, till your heart leaps 
to your iiKHith, or, as the Greeks we^ 
believe used to say, to your nose, and 
you are seen galloping along tlie 
banks, by spectators in search of tlie 
pieturesmie, and ignorant of angling, 
supposea in the act of making your 
escape, with an incomprehensible 
Weapon in both hands, from some 
rural madhouse. 

Phin ! this rod is thy master-piece. 
And what gut! There fihe has it! 
Reel-music for ever ! Ten fathom 
are run out already — and 8('e how 
she shoots, Hainish ; — such a somer- 
set as that was never thromi from a 
spring-hoard. Just the size for 
strength and agility — twenty jiound 
to an ounce— jimp Aveight, llaniish 
— ha ! narle(|uin art tliou — or (Co- 
lumbine ! Assuredly neither Clown 
nor Pantaloon. Now Ave Iiave turned 
ber ladyship’s up the stream, 
her lungs, if she have any, must be 
begliiuiiig to labour, and Ave al- 
most hear lier snore. What ! in the 
slilks already — sullen among the 
stones ! Hut we will make you 
mudge, madam, were we to tear the 
very tongue out of your mouth. Aye, 
once more doAA'n the middle to the 
tune of that spirited coiintry-danee 
— “ Off she goes !” Set corn(*rs, and 
reel ! The gaff, Hami«'h — the gaff ! 
and the landing net ! For here is a 
shallow of the silver sand, spreading 
into the bay of a ford — and ere she 
recovers from her astonishment, here 
will Ave land her — with a strong pull, 
a long pull, and a pull altogether — 
just on the edge ot the greensward 
— and then smite lieron tlie shoulder, 
llamisb — and, to make assurance 
doubly sure, the net under Jier tail, 
and hoist her aloft in the sunshine, a 
glorious prize, dazzling tlie daylight, 
and giving a greener verdure to the 
Avoods. 

He who takes tAA-^o hours to kill a 
fish — be its bulk wliat it may — is no 
man, and is not worth his meat, or 
the vital air. The proportion is a 
minute to the pound. This rule were 
Avc taught by the “ Best at Most” 
among British sportsmen — Scrope 
the Matchless on moor, mountain, 
river, loch, or sea ; and, with exqui- 
site nicety, have Ave now carrlca it 
Iiitd practice ! Away with your use- 


less steel-yards. Let us feel her teeth 
Avith our forefinger, and then held 
out at arm’s length — so— we know by 
feeling, that she is, as Ave said, soon 
PS AA’e SeW her side, atAveiity-pound- 
or to a drachm, and Ave have been true 
to time, within tAvo seconds. She 
has literally no head ; but her snout 
i.^ in her slioulders. Tlmt is the beau- 
ty of a fish — liigh and round shoul- 
ders, short Avaisted, no loins, but all 
body, and not long of terminating— 
the shorter still the better — in a tail 
sharp and point(*d, as Diana’s, Avhen 
she IS crescent in the sky. 

And, lo, and behold ! there is Di- 
ana — ^but not crescent — for round 
and broad is she as the sun himself 
— shining in the south, Avith as yet a 
needless light — for daylight has not 
gone doAvn in the Avest — and Ave can 
hardly call it gloaming. (Chaste and 
<*old though she seem, a mitilike 
luminary avIio lias just taken tin* veil 
— a transparent vr^il of fun* llr*ery 
clouds — yet, alas ! is she frail as 
of old, Avheii sh(‘ desceiuleil on the 
top of Latmos, to hold dalliance 
Avith Kridymion. She has abso- 
lutely the appearance of being in the 
fnniily-Avay — and not far from her 
time. Lo ! two of her cliildren steal- 
ing from etloT towards her feet ! 
One on her right hand, and anotluT 
oil Jier left— the fairest daughters 
that ever charmed mother’s heart — 
and in heaven called stars. ^Vllat a 
celestial trio the thn*e form in the 
sky ! "J'he fare of the moon keeps 
brightening as the h?sser two twinkle 
into larger lustre ; and now, though 
Day is still lingering, Ave f<*el that it 
is Night, When tlui one comes and 
AAdien the other goes, Avhat eyc» can 
note, what tongue eau tell— but Avbat 
heart feels not in tlie di'AA y liusli di- 
\ine, as the jiower of tlie beauty of 
ejirth decays over us, and a still 
dream dPHceiids iqiori us in the poAver 
of the beauty of lieaven ! 

But bark ! the regular twang and 
dip of oars coming sea-Avard iiji the 
river — and lo ! indistinct in the dis- 
tance, something moving through tlie 
nioonshiue — anil now taking the like- 
ness of a l)oat— a barge — Avith bon- 
neted beads leaning back at every 
flasliing stroke — ami, llamisb, list! 
a cbond song in tliine own dear na- 
tive tongue ! Sen t^Jj^b er by the 
queen of the Rea-fu]U!l||i^ bear back 
in state Cliristopher^ortU to the 
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Tent! No. ’Tis the big coble belong- 
ing to tlie tacksman of the Awe— n 
and tlic crew are going to pull her 
tlirongh tlic few first flours of the 
iiight—nlong with the flowing tide — 
ui> to Kiiiloch-Ktivc, to try a cast 
with their long net at the mouth of 
the riv(!r, now winding dim like a 
Ruak(‘ from King’s House beneath 
the Black Mount, and along the hays 
at the liead of the loch. A rumour 
that wo are on the river has reached 
them — ami see an awning of tartan 
over the stem, beneath which, as Ave 
sit, the sun may not smite our head 
by day, nor the moon by night. We 
embark — and descemding the river 
l ike a dream, ra])idly lujt si illy, and 
kej)t in the middle of tlie current 
by cunning helmsman, Avithout aid of 
idle oar, all six suspended, Ave drop 
along tlu*ungli the silvan scemery 
irliding serenely away hack into the 
moiintain-gloom, and enter into the 
wider moonshine, tremhling on the 
AV'avy verdure of the foam-crested 
sea. May this be Loch-l'hi\e V Vea 
— verily; but so broad here is its 
bosom, and so far spreads the bil- 
lowy britrhtness, that we might al- 
most beli(*ve that our bark was 
bounding o\ er the oc(‘an, and march- 
ing merrily on the main. Arc* A\e 
— into such a dream might fam*y 
for a moment half beguile herst»lf — 
roAving back, after a day among iho 
savage islanders, to our ship lying at 
anchor in the <»lling, on a voyage of 
disco\ery round the world Y 

Whei f* are all the dogs ? Poiito, 
Piro, Basta, trembling partly Avith 
cold, partly Avilh hunger, partly 
with fatigue, and jjartly with fear, 
among and below the seats of the 
r(»w<»rs — Avilli their noses somewliat 
uncomfortal)ly laid betwe(*ii their 
fore-paAvs on the tarry timbers — hut 
O’ Bronte* boldly sitting at our side, 
and Avistfiilly eyeing the green swell 
as it h<‘uves beautifully by, n*ady at 
tin* slightest signal to leap overboard, 
and Avall(»w like a AA^alriis in the 
brine, of Avhich jxm /night almost 
til ink he A\'as born and bred, so na- 
tive seems tlie element to the “ DoAvg 
of Oowgs.” Aye, these are sea-mews, 
(yBronti*,AAdiceling white ns silver iu 
the nioonshine; but Ave not 

shoot them — no— no — no — we will 
not shoot you, ye images of playful 
l»eace, so nay, so lovingly 

attending oar 1^1 Its it bounds over 


the breasts of the billows, in motion 
quick almost as your slowest flight, 
Avhile ye linger around, and belund, 
and before our path, like fair spiritH 
wiling us along up this great Loch, far- 
ther and farther through gloom and 
glimmer, into the heart of profoundcr 
solitude. On Avliat errands of your 
own are ye Avinnowing your wajr, 
stooping ever and anon just to dip 
your wing-lips in the Avaves, and then 
up into the open air — the blue light 
filling this magnificent hollow — oi‘ 
s<*eii glamdiig along the shadows of 
the mountains, as they divide the 
Loch into a succession of separate 
hays, and oft(‘U seem to block it lip* 
till another moonlight rctich is seen 
e\t<*nding far beyond, and carries the 
imagination on — on — on — into inland 
ri*c(*sses that seem to lose at last all 
connexion Avith the forgotten sea. 
All at onc e the moon is like a ghost; 
— and we beli(*ve devoutly — heaven 
kiioAVH Avhy — in the authenticity of 
Ossian’s Poems. 

The boat in a moment is a bag- 
pipe; and not only so, but all tlie 
mountains are bagpipes, and so arc 
the clouds. All tin* bagpipes in the 
Avorld are li(*re, and tJiey fill heaven 
and earth. ’'J'is no exaggeration — 
mucli less a fiction — hut the soul and 
liody of tnilli. TJiero Hainish stands 
stately at the jirow; and as the boat 
hangs by midships on the A’ery point 
that rommaiids all the echoes, he fills 
the Avlioh* night Avith the “ Camp- 
bells are coming,” till the sky yells 
Avilh the gathering as of all the Clans. 
His eyes ari^ triumphantly fixed on 
ours to catch their emotions ; his 
fingers cease their tinkling; and 
still that Avihl gathering keeps play- 
ing of its(*lf among the niouimiins 
— fainter and fainter, ns it is flung 
from cliff to cliff, till it dies aAvay 
far — far off — till, as if in infinitude, 
sweet even and soft in its evanes- 
cence as some lover’s lute I We 
are now in the bay of Gleno. For 
tlioiigh moonlight strangely alters 
the Avhole face of nature, confusing 
its most settled features, and Avith a 
gentle glamoury blending with the 
greensAi'ard what once was the grey 
granite, and investing Avith apparent 
woodiness what an hour ^o was the 
desolation of hcrbless cliflfl— -yet not 
all the changes that wondrous na- 
ture, in ceaseless ebb and flow, ever 
wrought on her works^ could meta- 
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morpLose out of our recoeuition that 

S ;len, in which one ui^it — long— 
ong ago— 

** In life’s morning inarch^ when our spi. 
rit was young !” 

we were vim ted by a dream— a dream 
that fihadoAved forth in its inexplica- 
ble symbols the w'bole course of our 
future life— the graves— the tombs 
W’lu*re many we loved are now buried 
—that churchyard, where we hope 
and believe that one day our own 
bones will rest ! 

. But tvho shouts from the shore, 
Hamish — and now, as if through his 
fingers, sends forth a sliarj) shrill 
whistle that pierces the sky ? Ah, lia! 
we ken his shadow in the light, with 
the roe on his shoulder. ’Tis the 
schoolmaster of Glcuo, bringing down 
our quarry to the boat — kilted, we 
declare, like a true Son of the Mist! 
The shore here is shelving but sto- 
ny, and our prow is aground. But 
Btrong-spined and loined, and strong 
in their withers, are the M^Dougals 
of Lorn; and, wading up to the 
red hairy knees, be has'" flung the roe 
into the boat, and followed it him- 
self like a deer-hound. So bend to 
your oars, my hearties— my heroes 
— the wind freshens, and the tide 
strengthens from the sea; and at 
eight knots an-liour we shall sweep 
along the shadows, and soon see the 
lantern, twinkling as from a light- 
house, on the pole of our Tent. " 

In a boat, upon a great sea-arm, at 
night, among mountains, who would 
be so senseless, so soulless as to 
speak ? The hour has its might, 

** Because not of this nuiny world, hut 
silent and divine I” 

A sound there is in the sea-green 
swell, and the hollows of the ro(‘ks, 
that keep muttering and muttering, 
as their entrances feel the touch of 
the tide. But nothing bcneatli the 
moon can be more solemn, now that 
her aspect is so w'an, and that sume 
melancholy spirit has obscured the 
lustre of the stars. We feel as if the 
breath of old elegiac poetry were 
visiting the slumber of our soul. All 
is sad within us, yet why we know 
not ; and the sadness is stranger as 
it is deeper after a day of mmost 
foolish pastime, spent by a being wlio 
believes that he is immortal, and that 
UiU life is but the threshold of a life 
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to come! Poor, puny, and paltry 
pastimes indeed are tliey all ! But 
are they more so than those pursuits 
of which the great moral poet has 
sung, 

“ Tl»e pnllis of glory lend but to the 
grave !” 

Methiuks, now, as we are entering 
into a sabhu' mass of shadow, that 
tlie doctrine of (‘ternal punivslunent 
of sins, committed in time— but— 

“ Here’s a hraltli to all good la*«ies, 

Here's a health to all good lasses, 

Pledge it merrily, fill your glasses ; 

Let the hiiinjier toast go round. 

Ijet the bumper toast go round I" 

Rest on your oars, lads. Hamish ! 
the quech ! give each man a caulker, 
that his oar may send a liolder twang 
from its rollock, and our iish-cobh^ 
walk the waves like a man-of-war’s 
gig, with the cajitain on lioard, going 
ashore, after a long cruize, to meet 
his wife. Now slie spins ! and lo ! 
lights at Kiuloch-Etive, and beyond 
oh the breast of the mountain, bright 
as Hesperus — the Pole-star of our 
Ttmt ! 

Well, this is indeed the Londe 
of Faery ! A car with a nag capari- 
soned at tlie wator-edgo! On witli 
the roe, and in with Christoplau’ and 
the Fish. Now, Hamish, liaiid us the 
crutch. After a cast or two, which, 
may they be successful as tlie night 
is auspicious, your pres(»nce, genile- 
nien, will be expected in the Tenl. 
Now, Hamish, handle thou llie rib- 
bons — alias the hair-tether— and we 
will toiu li him behind, should he lin- ' 
ger, with a weapon that miglit 

Create a soul uiidrr tlii‘ ribs of death.” 

Linger ! why the lightning flics from 
his heels, as he carries us along a 
fine natural causeway, like Ossiiiti’s 
car-horne heroes. FVom the size and 
state of the stones over which we 
make siicli a clatter, wc shrewdly 
suspect that tin* parliannuitary grant 
fur destroying the old Highland tor** 
rent-roads, lias not extended its ra- 
vages to GIcn-Etive. O’ Bronte, 

** Like panting Time, toils after us in 
vain 

and the pointers are following us by 
our own scent, and that of the roe, 
ill the distant < la^j| ni(:‘«s. Pull up, 
Uamisli, pull urt8||p otbenviso we 
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shall overshoot our mark, and meet 
with some accident or other, perhaps 
a capsize on Bachaille-Etive, or the 
Black Mount. We had no idea the 
circle of greensward in front of the 
Tent was so spacious, t Why, there 
is room for the Lord Jifayci^f Lon- 
don’s state-coach to turn with its' 
eight horses, and that enormous ass, 
Parson Dillon, on the dicky. What 
could have made us think at this mo- 
ment of London ? Certes, the asso- 
ciation of ideas is a droll thing, and 
also sometimes most magnificent. 
Dancing in the Tent, among strange 
figures T Celebration of the nuptials 
of some Arab chief, in an oasis in the 
Great Desert of Stony Arabia ! Hea- 
vens, look at Hogg ! How he hauls 
the Hizzies ! There is no time to be 
lost — the Shepherd must not have all 
the sport to himself ; and, by and by, 
spite of age and infirmity, we shall 
shew the Tent a touch of the High- 
land Fling. Hollo! you landloupers ! 
Christopher is upon you — behold the 
Tenth Avatar incarnated in North. 

But what apparitions at the Tent- 
door salute our approach ? 

** Buck step tliese two fair angels, half 
aifraid 

So siiddeiily to sec the Griesly King !’* 

Goat-herdesses f rom the cliffs of Glen- 
creran or Glenco, kilted to the knee, 
and not unconscious of their ankles, 
one twinkle of which is sufiTicieut to 
bid “ Begone dull care” for ever! 

The Moors for ever ! T 
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One hand on a shoulder of each of 
the mountain-nymphs, — sweet liber- 
ties, — and then embraced by both, 
half in their arms, and half on their 
bosoms, was ever Old Man so plea- 
santly let down from triumjihal car, 
t y jjit ir" soft surface of his mother- 
earth V Aye, there lies the red-deer ! 
and what heaps of smaller slain ! 
James and Timothy have not been 
idle — but was there ever such a rusli 
of di>g8 I We shall be extinguished. 
Down, (logs, dowu — nay, ladies and 
gcuitlenion, be seated— on one an- 
other’s knees as before — we beseeidi 
you — we are but men like yourselves 
— and 

" Without the. smile from partial beauty 

M'OII, 

Oh ! what were man ?-~a world without 

A sun !*' 

\yhat, you had begun to fear that the 
Cock of the North had been over- 
crowed — fugle from the Tent ! Nay, 
here he is — Cock-a-doodlc-doo— 
Cock-a-doodle-doo — Cock-a-doodle- 
doo I That sound creates a stir among 
the pullets. What it is to be the 
darling of gods and men, and wo- 
men and children! Why, the very 
stars burn brighter — and thou, O 
Moon, art like tne Sun! W’e foresee 
a night of dancing and drinking— till 
the mountain-dew melt in the lustre 
of morn. Such a day should have a 
glorious death — and a glorious re- 
surrection. Hurra! Hurra! 

IK Moors ! The Moors ! 
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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN* 


Chap. HI. 

Note to the JEflitor^Intrimina and MadnesS' 


NOTE TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD. production 


ms^Xphe Brohen . 
tion of a distincfuii 


production 01 a distinguiHlied mem- 
ber of the profcHHion, 1 should have 


Sir Christopher, — A lotteruiider 
Ibc title of “ Blackwoo(rs JMatjnzine 
V. the Secrets of the Medical Profes- 
fiont* appeared in the Lancet of the 
28th August last — “ the most iidlu- 
eutial and popular orcrau,’* it says, 
“ the profession ]>ossessi‘s” — a para- 
fifraph from which 1 b(‘ff to extract, 
and call the attention of your nume- 
rous readers to it. I do this in jus- 
tice to myself; because, in the e\ent 
of my name, insiornincant perhaps as 
it is, happmiin^ to be disclosed, tht' 
Raid letter is calculated to work me 
much prejudice with my ])r(»fessiomd 
brethren, and also with the public in 
general ; for I m‘ed not tell you, Sir 
Christopher, of the extensi\e and 
miacellaneous circulation of the pub- 
lication alluded to. After some com- 
plimentary remarks, the writer pr<i- 
cecds — 


felt incliuc'd to compress my com- 
mentary on it into one emphatic little 
tvord — hiimhutj! As it is, howm er, I 
beg to ask tin* Avriter who is so ready 
at starting tin' grave charge of a breach 
of proftissional confidence, what I do 
more, in publishing in your Maga- 
zine tin'se psipers of my late friend, 
AAUtli the most scriipnlouH conct'al- 
ment of every thing Avliicli could 
possibly lend to undue disclosures, 
than is l onstantly done in the jiages 
of the Lancet itself, as well as all tln^ 
other proiessioiial journals, text- 
books, and treatises, wbicli almost 
invariably H])pen(l real initiah, [1 ap- 
peal to every medical man wlietlier 
such is not the fact,] and other i/n//- 
c/Vi, to tin' most painful, and in many 
instanc(‘s, revolting and ofl(‘nsi\e de- 
tails? it may possibly he answered 
— as it really has been— that, in the 


“ But 1 tiiiter njy prutesit, as a pli}si- hitler case, the narratives ineet only 
rian in somi* littJi* pructico, tht* jfrufcs'tfonal eyes. U hat ! in the Lati- 

caslom of disvlosini) tu ihc puhhe the iiHvrvd eet f ill tlie MciHcul Gazette? ill 
secrets which fire communicaUd to us tn Di* Reece’s Journal ? Are these Avorks 


jutrfed confidence htf our putieuts^ and omjht tube, luuild ill the hands #f^rofes- 
to Im preserved inviilohte. 'J'h<* Editor of sionul men only? — I have bul^oiie 


Blackwood happily enough ^ays, ‘ whnt other observation to make. Would 


periodical has sunk n shofi into thiN rich 
mine of inridciii and hciitimoiit True : 
the A'aliie has boon, and is yet, 1 ho{M>, to 
be proved, in the honour «»f our prufcMsioti, 
and the deterrni nation (»f its meTiibers to 
merit the confidence of their patients, by 
continuing, in the language of .Tiiuiiis, 
‘ the sede depository of their secrets, which 
shall perish Avith them.’ If the AA'riter 
of the pai»er in question, or the Editor of 
Blackwood, should see this letter, they 
are implored to consider its purport; and 
thus prevent the public from viewing their 
medical attendants Avith distrust^ and 
'Withholding those coufiilentiul discluKures 
which are esHential to the due perform- 
ance of our professional duties. The very 
per 'tuns who would read such u series of 
urtirleH as the, ‘ Passages from the Dhwy 


the delicacy of ])atients be less shock- 
ed at finding the peculiar features of 
their physical maladies — a subject 
on which their feelings are morbidly 
irritable — exposed to every member, 
liigli and low, young and «’dd, of our 
ex tensile prof«*.ssioti— the theme of 
lei tures— the subject of constant al- 
lusion and comnieiit, from beneath 

the thin \ eil of “ Mrs J M 1,” 

&c.; is this, I say, less likely to Jiurt 
their feelings, than setdiig [as is im- 
probable, ill nine cases out of ten of 
those who read these Passtff/cs\ the 
morale, the sentimeM of their ease ex- 
tracti'il, dressed in the shape of sim- 
])ie narrative, and <‘halleiiging tlie 
syiiijiathy and admiration of the 


of a late rhysician' proiniM* to be, with public? Take, as ail iiistaiiee, tlie 
intcTise iutcrest, would he the first to act first narrative, entitled “ C’awrcr,” 
on the principle [ have mentioned.” which appeurc'd in your last Maga- 

If I were not credibly assured, Sir (/uuld Mrs St , w<*re siie 

Christopher, that this letter is the liiingjbe iiaiuedalftpudiiigit— orauy 
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Burviving friend or relative, for her? 
And if any Hubsecjuent sketdi should 
disdose matter ot reprobation, in the 
Bliape of weak, criminal, or inf^mouR 
conduct, Rurely t!ie exposure is me- 
rited; Huch subjects should sufter in 
silence, and none will be: the wiser ^ 
for it. 1 conceive, that several scenes' 
of this character, which I have trem- 
bled and blushed over in iny late 
friend’s journal, are properly dealt 
witli, if they are inaue public pro- 
perty — a source of instruction and 
wanting to all^ In a word, I cannot 
lielp thinking, that the writer of the 
letter in tjuestion has wasted much 
fer\ out Kcal to litth^ purpose, and con- 
jured up a ghost for tliti .mere pur- 
])o.se ot exorcisation. This 1 have 
done for him ; and 1 ho})!^ his fears 
will henceforth abate. 

A moment further, good Sir Chris- 
topher. As to <»ne or two indiv iduals 
wiM» have been siiighul out, by the 
various knowing ])iipers of the day, 
as tlie writer or subject of these chap- 
ters, you uiid 1 know well that the 
lU'oper party has n(‘ver yet been glan- 
ced at, nor is likely to he; — and for 
the future, no notice whatc‘\er will 
be taken of Ilnur curious sj)ccula- 
tions. Ihdieve me ever, revered Sir 
Christoidier, &c, N-e. 

Loudon, Olli .September, 1830, 

1 INTRlCriNll AXD MADNT.SS. 

When I have seen a beautiful 
and po])ular aetress, 1 have oftmi 
thought how many young play-go- 
ers these women must intoxicate — 
how many even BensiblcvAiid other- 
wise sober heads, they must turn up- 
side down ! Some years ago, a case 
came under my care, which shewed 
fully the justness of this reflection ; 
and I now relate it, as I consider it 
pregnant both with interest and in- 
struction. It will shew how the en- 
ergies of even a powerful and well- 
informed mind, may bo jirostrated 
by the indulgence of unbridled pas- 
sions. Late one evening in Noveiii- 
b(*.r, I was summoned in haste to 
visit a gentleman who was staying 
at one of the hotels in C^ovent Gar- 
den, and informed in a note that bo 
bad manifested symptoms of insa- 
nity. As there is no time to bo lost 
in such cas<*a,^j|^ hurried to the — — 
hotel, which 1 reacUod about nine 


o’clock. The proprietor gave me 
some preliminary information about 
the patient to whom I was summon- 
ed, which, with what I subsequently 
gleaned from tlie party himself, ami 
other (piarters, I sliall present con- 
r^ietitedly to the reader, before intro- 
ducing iiim to the sick man’s cliomber. 

Mr Warningbam — for that name 
may serve to indicate him through 
this luirralive — was a young maa^ of 
considerable fortune, some family, 

and a member of College, Cam- 

bridgf‘. His person and manners 
w«*re g(‘ntleniaiiiy ; and bis counte- 
nance, without possessing any claims 
to the character of handsome, faith- 
fully hidicated a powerful and culti- 
vat«*d mind. He had mingled largely 
ill (^dlcge gaieties and dissipations, 
but kne.w little or noibiiigof what is 
called '‘ town-life;” which may, in a 
great measure, account for much of 
ithe simplicity and extravagance of 
th4‘ 4*oiidiJct 1 am about to relate. 
Having from his youth ujiwards been 
accustomed to {he instant gratifica- 
lion of almost every wish he could 
form, thii slightest obstacle in bisway 
was Rurticient to UTitate him almost 
to frenzy. His tcmjierament was 
V(*ry ardemt, bis imagination lively 
and active. In short, be passed every- 
where* for what he really was — a 
very clever man — extensivelyread in 
elegant literature, and pai'ticulaiiy 
intimate with the dramatic writers. 
About a fortnight before the day on 
which 1 waa summoned to him, be 
bad come up from College, to visit 
a young lady whom he was address- 
ing; hut finding her unexpectedly 
gone to Paris, he n?solved to con- 
tinue in London the wliole time he 
had proposed to himself, and enjoy 
all tin* amusements about town — 
particularly the tln*atres. The even- 
ing of the day on wbii-b he arrived 
at" tin*. — liotel, beheld him at 
Drury Lane, witnessing a new, and 
— as the event ]>roved — a very power- 
ful tragedy, lii the afterpiece, Miss 

u*as a prominent performer; 

and her beauty of person — her ** mad- 
dening eyes,” as Mr Waruiugham 
often called them — added to her fas- 
cinating nnivetc of manner, and the 
interesting character she sustained 
that eveuing— at once laid prostrate 
poor Mr Warningham amoi^ the 
throng of worshippers at the met of 
this “Diana of the Ephesians.” 
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Afl he found she played again the 
next evening, he fooled eare to en- 
gage the stage-box ; and fancied he 
had succeeded in attracting her at- 
tention. He thought her lustrous 
eyes fell on him several times du- 
ring the evening, and that they were 
instantly withdrawn, witli an air of 
conscious confusion and embarrass- 
ment, from Uie intense and passion- 
ate gaze which they encountered. 
This was sufficient to fire the train 
of Mr Warningham’s susceptible 
feelings ; and his whole heart was in 

a blaze instantly. Miss sung 

that evening one of her favourite 
songs — an exquisitely pensive and 
beautiful air; and Mr u'aniiiigham, 
almost frantic with excitement, ap- 
lauded with such obstreperous ve- 
emence, and continued shouting 
** encore^^ncore ** — so long after the 
general calls of the house had cea- 
sed, as to attract all eyes for an in- 
stant to his box. Miss — could 
not, of course, fail to observe liis 
conduct ; and presently herself look- 
ed up with what he considered a 
gratlned air. Quivering with ex- 
citement and nervous irritability, 
Mr Wamingliam could scarcely sit 
out the rest of the play ; and tlie 
moment the curtain fell, he Imrried 
round to tlie stage-door, determined 
to wait and see her leave, for the 
purpose, if possible, of speaking to 
her. He presently saw her approach, 
tlie door, closely muffied, veiled, and 
bonneted, leaning on the arm of a 
man of military appearance, who 
handed her into a very gay chariot. 
He perceived at once that it was the 
welwenown CapUiin — . Will it 
be believed tliat this enthusiastic 
young man actually jumped up be- 
hind the carnage which contained 
tiie object cmT his idolatrous homage, 
and dfd not alight till it drew up op- 
posite a large house in the ivestern 
suburbs; and that tliis absurd feat, 
moreover, was performed amid an 
incessant shower of small searching 
rain ? He was informed by tlie foot- 
whom he had bribed with five 
shillings, that Miss — — ’s owm 
house was in another part of the 
itown, and that her stay at Captain 
*- was only for a day or two. 
He returned to his hotel in a state of 
tumultuous excitement, which can 
be iN^r conceived than described. 
As Slay be supposed, he slept little 


that night ; and the first thing he did 
in the morning w'as to dis]mtcli his 
groom, with orders to establish him- 
self in some public-house which 
could command a view of Miss 
— ’s residence, and return to (Mo- 
vent-Garden as soon as he had seen 
her or lier maid enter. It w’as not 
till seven o'clock that lie brought 
word to his master, that no one had 

entered but Miss 's maid. The 

papers informed him that Miss — 
played again that evening; and though 
he could not but be aware of the 
sort of intimacy whicli subsisted be- 
tween Miss — ^ and the ('aptaiii, his 
enthusiastic passion only increased 
with increasing obstacles. I'liough 
seribiisly unwell witli a determina- 
tion of blood to the head, imliiced hy 
the perpetual excitement of his feel- 
ings, and a severe cold caught through 
exposure to the rain on the preceding 
evening — he w'as dressing for tlie 
play, when, to his infinite mortifica- 
tion, his friendly medical attendant 
happening to step in, positively for- 
bade liis leaving his room, and con- 
signed him to bed and physic, in- 
stead of the maddening scenes of the 
theatre. The next morning lie felt 
relieved from the more urgent symp- 
toms ; and his servant having broug lit 
liitn word that ho had at last Avatcii- 
ed Miss — enter her house, uuac- 
comjianied, except by herjpj^^Mr 
Wiu-uingbsm dispatched 
copy of passionate verses, enclosed 
in a blank envelope. He trusU^d that 
sonxc adroit allusions in them, might 
possibly give her a clew to the disco- 
very of tne writer — especially if he 
coidd contrive to he seen by her 
that evening in tlie same box he liad 
occupied formerly; for to the play 
he Avas resolved to go, in defiance of 
the threats of his medical attendant. 
To his vexation, he found the box in 
question pre-engaged for a family 
party ; and — ■will it be credited ? — ^lie 
actually entertained the ideh of dis- 
covering who they were, for tlie pur- 
pose of prevailing on them to vacate 
in his favour ! Finding that, hoAvever, 
of course out of tJie question, he Avas 
compelled to content himself with 
the corresponding box opposite, 
where he was duly ensconced the 
roomentthe doors were opened. 

Miss — — appeared that even- 
ing in only one piec^, but in tlio 
course of it she had to sing some of 
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lior most admired Hongs. Tlie char 
ractcr hIic played, also, was a favour- 
ite both with herself and the public. 
Mer dr(!Hs was exquisitely tasteful and 
i)ictureH([iie, and calculated to set oiF 
tier figure to the utmost advantage. 
VVJien, at a particular CTisis of the play, 
Mr Warningbam, by the softened 
lustre of die lowered foot-lights, 
beheld Miss — emerging from a 
romantic glen, with a cloak thrown 
over her shoulders, her head covered 
with a velvet rap, over which droop- 
ed, in snowy ])endenry, an ostrich- 
ft*ather, while tier hair strayed from 
beneath the ciiictun; of her cap in 
loose negligent curls, down her face 
and beautiful cheeks ; when he saw 
the timid and alarmed air which her 
liart re(|uired her to assume, and the 
Rweiitand sad expression of her eyes, 
while she stole about as if avoiding a 
])urHuer ; — when, at length, as the rai- 
sed foot-lights were restored to their 
former glare, she let fall the cloak 
which hud enveloped her, and, like a 
metamorjdiosed chrysalis, burst in 
beauty oii the applauding house, ha- 
bit«‘d in a costume, which, without 
being positively indelicate, Was cal- 
culatim to excite the most voluptu- 
ous thoughts ; — when, I say, poor Mr 
W'arningliam saw all tin’s, he was 
almost overpowered, and leaned bach 
ill his box, breathless with agitation. 

A little before Miss— quitted the 
stage for the last time that evening, 
the order of the play required that 
she should stand for some minutes 
fui that jiart of the stage next to Mr 
^VarnillglIam’s box. While slie was 
standing in a pensive attitude, with 
her facemrnea full towards Mr War- 
ningham; he whispered, in a quiver- 
ing and under tone, — " Oh, beautiful, 

beautiful creature !” Miss heard 

him, looked at him with a little sur- 
prise; her features relaxed into a 
smile, and, with a gentle shake of the 
head, as if hinting that lie should not 
endeavour to distract lier attention, 
she moved away to proceed with her 
part. Mr Warniugham trembled 
violently ; he fancied she encouraged 
his attentions — and, God knows how 
—had recognised in him the writer 
of the verses she had received. When 
the play was over, lie hurried, as on 
a former occasion, to tl\g stage-door, 
where he mingled with the impiisitive 
little throng usually tobe found there,^ 
and waited tiC she made her appear- . 


ance, enveloped, as before, la a large 
shawl, but followed only by a maid- 
servant, cairying a bandbox. They 
stepped into a hackney-coach, and, 
though Mr Wamingham had gone 
there for the express purpose of 
speaking to her, his knees knocked 
togetlier, and he felt so sick with agi- 
tation, that he did not even attempt 
to hand her into the coach. He juiH^ 
od into the one which drew up ne^ 
and ordered the coachman to follow 
the preceding one, wherever it went* 
When it approached the street where 
he knew she resided, he ordered it 
to stop, got out, and hurried on foot 
towards the house, which he reached 
just as she was alighting. He offered 
her his arm. She looked at him with 
astonishment, and something like ap- 
]>re}ienbion. At length, she appear* 
ed to recognise in him the person 
Avho had attracted her attention by 
whispering when at the Theatre, and 
seemed, he thought, a little discom- 
posed. She dedined his proffered 
assistance, said her maid was with 
her, and was g^ing to knock at the 
door, when Mr A\ arningham stam- 
mered, faintly, “ Dear madam, do al- 
low me the h^i^ur of calling in the 
morning, and enquiring how you are, 
after the great exertions at the Thea- 
tre this evening!” She replied, in 
a cold and discouraging manner ; 
could not conceive to what she was 
indebted for the honour of his par- 
ticular attentions, and interest in her 
welfare, so suddenly felt by an utter 
stranger — unusual — singular— im- 
proper — unpleasant — &c. She said. 
That, as for his calling in the morn- 
ing, if ho felt so inclined, she, of 
course, could not prevent him ; but 
if he expected to see her when he 
called, he would find himself ^ per- 
fectly mistaken.” The door that 
moment was opened, and closed upon 
her, as she made him a cold bow, lea- 
ving Mr Warningbam, what With 
chagrin and excessive passion for 
lier, almost distracted* He serM^ua- 
ly asured me, that he walked to 
and fro before her door till nearly 
six o’clock in the mpraii^; that he 
repeatedly ascended the steps, i^d 
endeavoured, as nearly as he could 
recollect, to stand on the very spot 
she had occupied while speaking to 
him, and would remain gazing at 
what he fancied was the window of 
her bedr(|tiin, for m^iutes toge- 
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ther; an«l all this extravagance, to ' 
boot, ivas j>erpetrated amidst an in- ' 
ccssniit fall of snow, and at a time— 
Heaven save the inark«-«when he 
was an accepted suitor of Miss — , 
the young lady whom he had come 
to town tor the express purpose of 
visiting! 1 sevmal times asked him 
how it Avaa that lie could bring him- 
self to consider *«uch conduct con- 
sistent with honour or delicacy, or 
feel a spark of real attacJirneiit for the 
lady to whom he was engaged, if it 
was not sutiicient to steel his heart 
and close his eyes against the charms 
of any other woman in the world? 
His only rejily was, that lie “ really 
<*ould not lielp it — he felt “ rather 

the patient, than agent.” Miss 

took his heart, he said, by storm, and 
forcibly ejected, for a while, his love 
for any other woman breathing ! 

To return, however: About half 
past six, he jumped into a liackney- 
coach which hajipened to he passing 
through the street, drove home to the 
hotel in Co\ent Garden, and threw 
himself on the bed, in a state of utter 
exhaustion, both of mind and body. 
He slept on heavily till twelve o’clock 
at noon, when he awoke seriously in- 
disposed. In the first few inoiiumts, 
he could not dispossess himself of the 

idea that Miss was standing by 

bis bedside, in the dress she wore 
the preceding evening, and smiled 
encouragingly on him. So strong was 
the delusion, that he actually ad- 
dressed several sentences to lier ! 
Atiput three o’clock, lie drove out, 
and called on one of his gay friends, 
who was perfectly ou fait it matters 
of this sort, and resolved to make him 
his confidant In the affair. Under the 
advice of this mentor, Mr Wamiiig- 
ham purchased a very beautiful eme- 
rald ring, which he sent off instantly 
to Miss ^ y with a polite note, say- 

ing it was some slight ac‘knowledg- 
ment of the delight with which he 
witnessed Jier exquisite acting, &c. 
&c. &c. ITiis, his friend assured him, 
muat call forth an answer of some f 
sort or other, which would lead to 
aiiother— and another— and another " 
•—and so on. He w^as riglit, A two^^' 
letter was put into Mt 
^^^5^^**^*’** **^^^** morn- 

ing Jhmra he rose, which was from 
Mtftil — elegantly written, and 
thanked him for the tasteful pre- 
mar he hnd aest her, which she 


should, with great pleasure, take; an 
early opportunity of gratifying him 
by w'earing in public. Tlierc never 
yet lived an actress, 1 verily believe, 
who had fortitude enough to refuse a 
present of jewellery ! \Aliat was to be 
<lone next ? He did not exactly know. 
But having succeeded at last in open- 
ing an avenue of communication w'ith 
her, and induced her so easily to lie 
under an obligation to him, he felt 
convinced that liis way ^vas now clear. 
He determined, thendbro, to call and 
see her that very afternoon ; hut liis 
medical friend, seeing tlie state of 
feverisii excitement in which l»e con- 
tinued, absolutely iiitcTdicted him 
from leaving the lumse. The next 
day he felt coiisideral>ly better, but 
w'as not allowed to leave the house. 
He could, therefore, find no other 
means of consolinghiniself,tlinii wri- 

tiiisr a notf‘ to Miss , saying he 

had “something important” to coni- 
miinicate to her, and begging to know 
wlien slie would permit him to wait 
upon her for tbat jnirpose. ^Vl^at 
does the reader imagine this pretext 
of “ soinetliing important” was ? lb 
ask her to sit for Iier portrait to a 
young artist! His stratagem suc- 
ceeded,' for he rec/eived, in the course 
of tin* next day, a polite invitation to 
breakfast witli Miss — on the next 
Sunday morning ; with a hint tluit he 
might exjjoct no other coni]Kiiiy, and 
tiiat Miss — w'as “ curious” to 
know W'liat his particular Inisiiiess 
'With her was. Poor Mr Warninghain ! 
How W'as he to exist in the interval 
betw'een this day and Sunday ? He 
;Would fain have annihilated it ! 

Sunday morning at last arrived ; 
and about nine o’clock ho sallied from 
his hotel, the first time he had left it 
for several days, and drove to the 
house. With a fluttering heart he 
knocked at the door, and a mald-ser- 
vant ushered him into an elegant 
apartment, in w'hi<‘h breakfast w'as 
laid. All ehlerly lady, some female 
relative of the actress, w'as reading a 
newspaper at tlie breakfast table; and 
Miss — herself w'as seated at the 
piano, practising one of those exqui- 
site songs which had been listened to 
with breatliless rapture by thousands. 
She wore an elegant morning dress ; 
and though her infatuated visitor had 
come prepared to see lier to great 
disadvantage— divested of the dass- 
alkig complexion she exhibited on 
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ili« stag« — Ii<?r pale, and Hoineudmt 
sallow, leatures, wliieli wore a pen- 
sive and fatigued expression, served 
to rivet the chains ot his admiration 
still stronger, with the feelings of 
sympathy. Her beautiful eyes beam- 
ed on him with sweetin^ss and affabi- 
lity ; and there was an ease, a gentle- 
ness, in her manners, and a soft ani- 
mating tone ill her voice, which filled 
Mr Warningham with emotioiiK of in- 
describable tenderness. A few ind- 
ineiits beheld them seated at the 
breakfast table ; and when Mr War- 
ninghain giixed at his fair hostess, and 
refierted on his envied contiguity to 
one whose beauty and talents were 
the theme of universal admiration — 
listened to her lively and varied con- 
versation, and pm'ceived a faint crim- 
Noii steal for an instant over her coiin- 
tmiance, when he reminded her of his 
exclamation at the theatre — lie felt 
a H\v'<‘Iling <*x<*itement which would 
barely suffer him to pn*serve an ex- 
terior calmness of demeanour, lie 
felt, as he ex))n*ssc(i it — (for he has 
often rei'oiiuled these sceue.s to me) 
— that she was maddening him I Of 
course, he <*xerted Iiimseif in com er- 
Hfition to the utmost ; and his obser- 
vations on almost every topic of po- 
lite literature were met with equal 

spirit and sprightiiness by Miss . 

lie found her fully capable of aji- 
jireciatiiig the iiobh^st passages from 
Shakspeare, and some of tin? older 
English dramatists, and that was suf- 
ficient to lay enthusiastic Mr War- 
ninghaiii at the feet of any woman. 
He was reciting a passionate passage 
from Romeo and Juliet, to which 

Miss was listening with an ajj- 

parent air of kindling enthusiasm, 
when a phaeton dashed up to the 
door, and an impetuous thundering 
of the knocker announced the arri- 
val of some nristocratical visitor. 
The elderly lady, who was sitting 
with them, started, coloured, and ex- 
claimed — Good God, will you re- 
ceive the man this morning 

‘‘ Oh, it*8 only Lord ex- 

4Jaimed Miss , with an air of in- 

difference, after having examined the 
i‘quipage through the window-ldinds, 
“ and 1 won’t see the man — that’s 
flat. He pesters me to dtsath,” she 
continued, turning to Mr Warning- 
ham, witi) a pretty, peevish air. It 
bad its effect on him!—* Wliat an 
enviable fellow I am, to be received 


when arc refused!” tliouglit 

Mr Wariiiughaii]. 

“ Not at home !” drawled Miss 
— , coldly, as the servant brought 

in Lord ’s card. " You know 

one can’t.«ce every body, Mr War- 
iiiiigliam,” she said, with a smile. 
“ Oh, Mr Warningham, — lud, lud I— 
don’t go to the window till the man’s 
gone !” she exclaimed ; and her small 
white hand, with his emerald ring 
glistening on her second finger, was 
hurriedly laid on his shoulder, to pre- 
vent his going to tin? window. Mr 
Waniinghiun declared tome, he could 
that moment iiave settled his whole 
fortune on her ! 

After the breakfast things were re- 
moved, she sat down, at liis request, 
to tlu* j^iano — a very inagnificumt jvre- 

sciit from tlje Duke of , Mrs 

assured him — and sung and 

played whatever he asked. She play- 
4‘d a 4*ertaiu well-known arch air, 
with the most bewitching simplicity ; 
Mr Warningham could only look his 
feelings. As she concluded it, and 
was dasldng off the symphony in a 
careless, but vapid and brilliant style, 
Mrs , the lady onc(* or twice be- 

fore iiMuitioned, left the room; and 
Mr Warningham, scarce knowing 
vv'hat he did, suddenly sunk on one 
knee, from the chair on which he 

was bitting by Miss , grasped her 

liand, and uttered some exclamation 
of passionate fondness. Miss —— 
turned to him a moment, with a sur- 
prised air, her large, liquid, blue 
eyes almost entirely hid beneath her 
lialf-closed lids, her features relax4sd 
into a coquettish smile, she disenga- 
ged her hand, and went on playing 
and singing, — 

“ Ho sif'hs — ‘ Beauty ! I adore thee, 

Sot* me fainting thus before thee 

But 1 say — 

Fal, lal, lul, la ! TaJ, lal, Inl, la ! 

F'ul, lul, &c.” 

Fascinating, angelic woman I— 
ghu'ious creature of intellect luid 
beauty, 1 cannot live but in your pre- 
sence !” gasped Mr Wai'ningham. 

“ Oh, Lord, what an actor you 
would have made, Mr Warningham 
— indeed you would! Only think 
how it would sound — JBomeo, Mr 
Warningham /’—Lud, lud— the man 
w'ould Amost persuade me that he 
WM in earnest r’ replied Miss 
widi the most enclianting air, and 
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ceased playing. MrWarningham con- 
tinued addrehsing her in the most ex- 
travagant manner ; indeed, he after- 
wards told me, he felt “ as though 
his wits were slipping from him every 
instant.’* 

« Why don’t you go on the sti^e, 
Mr Warningham ?” enquired Miss 
y with a more earnest and se- 
rious air than she had hitherto ma- 
nifested, and gazing at liim with an 
eye which expresserl real admiration, 
— for she was touched by tlie win- 
ning, persuasive, and passionate elo- 
quence with which Mr Waniinghain 
expressed himself. She had hardly 
littered the w^ords, when a loud and 
long knock was heard at the street 
door. Miss — suddenly started 
from the piano ; turned pale, and ex- 
claimed in a hurried and agitated 
tone, — " Lord, Lord, what’s to be 
done ! — Captain — ! — whatever 
can have brought him up to town— 
oh. my 

“ Good God, madam, what can 
possibly alarm you in this manner V” 
exclaimed Mr Warningham, with a 
surprised air. " What in the earth 
can there be in this C'aptain — to 
startle you in this manner? What 
can the man want here if his presence 
is disap’eeable to you ? Pray, ma- 
dam, give him the same answer you 

gave Lord !” “ Oh, Mr Warn — 

dear, dear ! the door is opened — 
what will become of me if (Captain 
— sees you here ? Ah ! I have it 
— you must — country manager — pro- 
vincial enga — ” hurriedly muttered 
Miss ■■ — , as the room door opened, 
and a gentleman of a lofty and mili- 
tary bearing, dressed in a blue sur- 
tout and white trowsers, wdth a slight 
walking cane in his hand, entered, 
and without observing Mr Waniing- 
ham, who at the moment happened 
to he standing rather beliind the door, 
Imrried towards Miss — , exclaim- 
ing with a gay and fond air, ** Ha, my 
<‘liarming De Medici, how d’ye ? — 
Why, who the — have we here 
he enquired, suddenly breaking off, 
and turning with an astonished air 
towards Mr W^amingharo. 

“ What possible business can this 
person have here, Miss — ?” en- 
quired the Captain, with a cold and 
angry air, letting fall her hand, which 
he had g^ped on entering, and eye- 
ing Mr iVamingham with a furious 
scovfL 91isB mmrnm muttcred some- 


thing indistinctly about business— a 
provincial engagement — and looked 

as \f beseeching him to take the cue, 
and assume the c.haracter of a coun- 
try manager. Mr Warningham, liow- 
cver, was not experienced enough in 
matters of this kind to take the hint. 

“ My good sir — I beg pai'don. Cap- 
tain ^* — said he, buttoning his coat, 
and speaking in a voice almost 
choked with fury — “ what is the 
meaning of all this ? What do you 
mean, sir, by this insolent bearing 
towards me ?” 

" Good God ! Do you know, sir, 
whom you are speaking to ?” en- 
quired the Captain, wiui an air of 
wonder. 

“ 1 care as little as 1 know, sir ; 
but (his 1 know — I shall give you to 
understand that, wdioever you are, 1 
ivon’t be bullied by you.” 

“ The devil!” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, slowly, as if he hardly compre- 
hended what was passing. Miss , 

S ale as a statue, and trembling from 
ead to foot, leaned speechless against 
the corner of the piano, apparently 
stupiiied by tlie scene that was pass- 
ing. 

" Oh, by — — ! this will never do,” 
at length exclaimed the Captain, as 
he rushed up to Mr Warningham, 
and struck him furiously over the 
shoulders wdth his cane. He was 
going to seize Mr Wamingham’s col- 
lar with his left liand, as if for the 
]mrpose of inflicting farther chastise- 
iiieut, when Mr Warningham, who 
was a very muscular man, shook him 
off, and dashed his right hand full 
into the face of the Captain. Miss 
— shrieked for assistance — while 
the Captain put himself instantly 
into attitude, and being a first-rate 
“ miller,” as the phrase is, hefqre. Mr 
Warningham could prepare liimself 
for the encounter, planted a sudden 
shower of blows about Mr Warning- 
ham’s head and breast, that fell on 
him like the strokes of a sledge-ham- 
mer. He was of course instantly 
laid prostrate on the floor in a state 
of insensibility, and recollected no- 
thing further till he found himself 

lying in his bed at the? hotel, 

about the middle of the night, faint 
and weak with the loss of blood, his 
head bandaged, and amid all the pa- 
raphernaMa and attendance of a sick 
man’s chamber. How or when he 
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liad been conveyed to th« hotel he 
kruMv not, till he was iiiforined Home 
weeks afterwards that Captain — , 
having learned his residence from 

Miss , had brought hitii in his 

carriage, in a state ,of stupor. All the 
cireumstances above related com- 
bined to throw Mr Warningham into 
a fever, which increased upon him ; 
ibe state of nervous excitement in 
which he had lived for the last few 
days aggravated the other symptoms 
— and delirium at last deepened in- 
to downright madness. I'he medi- 
cal man, who has been several times 
before inentiout^d as a friendly at- 
tendant of Mr Warningham, finding 
that matters grew so serious, and 
being unwilling any longer to bear 
the sole responsibility of the case, 
advised Mr Warningham’s friends, 
who had been summoned from a 
distant county to his bedside, to call 
me in ; and tliis w.asthe statu quo of 
alfaii'K when I paid him my first visit. 

On entering the room, I found a 
kee[M'r sitting on each side of the bed 
on which lay Mr Warningham, who 
was raving frightfully, gnashing his 
teeth, and imjirecating the most fear- 
ful curses upon Captain . It 

was with the utmost difficulty that 
the keejiers could hold him down, 
4»v(‘n though my unfortunate patient 
was suftering under the* restraint 
of a strait waistcoat, llis counte- 
nance, Avliich 1 think 1 inenlioned 
was naturally very expressive, if not 
handsome, exhibited the most ghast- 
ly contortions. His eyes glared into 
every corner of the room, arid seemed 
about to start from their sockets. — 
After standing for some moments a 
silent spectator of this painful scene, 
endeavouring to watch the current 
of his malady, and at the same time 
soothe the aflliction of his uncle, who 
was standing by my side dreadfully 
agitated, I ventured to approach 
nearer, observing him nearV ex- 
hausted, and relapsing into silence^ 
undisturbed but by heavy and ster- 
torous breathing. He lay with his 
face buried in the pillow; and on my 
putting ray lingers to his temples, he 
suddenly turned his face towards 
me. “ (jlod bless me — Mr Kean I” 
said In*., in an altered tone — “ this is 
really a very unexpected honour I” 
He seemed embarrassed at seeing 
me. 1 determined to humour his 
fancy— -the only rational method of 


dealing witJi such patients. I may 
as well say, in passing, that some 
persons have not unfrcquently found 
a resemblance — faint and slight, if 
any at all— between my features and 
those of the celebrated tragedian for 
whom I was on the present occasion 
mistaken. 

“ Oh, yours are terrible eyes, Mr 
Kean — very,very terrible ! Where did 
you get them ? What fiend touched 
theni with such minatural lustre ? 
These ai*e not human — no, no I What 
do you think 1 have often fancied 
they resembh'd y’* 

“ Jleally, I can’t pretend to say, sir,” 

I replied, w'ith some curiosity. 

** Why, one of the damned inmates 
of bell — glaring through the fiery bars 
of llieir prison,^’ replied Mr Warning- 
ham, with a shudder. 

“ Isn’t that a ghastly fancy ?” he en- 
fpiircd. 

“ ’Tis horrible enough, indeed,” 
said I, determined to humour Kim. 

“ Ha, ha* ha I — Ha, ha, ha !” roared 
the wretched maniac, with a laugh 
which made us all quake round his 
bedside. “ I can say better things than 
that, — though it is d— cl good ; it’s no- 
thing like the way in which I shall 
talk to-inorrow morning — iia, ha, ha ! 
— for I am going down to hell, to learn 
some of the fiends’ talk ; and w hen I 
come back, Fll give you a lesson, Mr 
Kecui, shall be worth two thousand 
a-year to you — ha, ha, ha ! — What 
d’ye say to that, Othello He pau- 

sed, and continued mumbling some- 
thing to himscilf, in a strangely differ- 
ent tone of voice from that in which 
he had just addressed me*. 

~ <^Ir*Keaii, Mr Kean,” sjiid he sud- 
denly, “ you’re the very man I want ; 
I suppose they had told you 1 had 
been asking for you, eh ?” 

“ Yevs, certainly, I heard”—— 

“Wry good — ’twas civil of them; 
but,no w y ou are here, just shade those 
basilisk eyes of yours, for they blight 
my soul wdtbiu me.” 1 did as he di- 
rected — “No^v, I’ll tell yoikwbat I’ve 
been thinking— I’ve got a tragedy 
rea(ly,very nearly at leasts and there’s 
a magnificent character for you in it, 
— exjiressly written for you — a com- 
pound of Richard, Shylodk, and Sir 
Giles — your masterpieces — a sort of 
quartum ehr— you hear me, 

Mr Kean I” 

“ Aye, and mark thee, too, Hal,” 
thinking a quotation from his favour- 
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ite Shak«pcaro iroiikl soolhc and 
flatter his iiiflaiued fancy. 

“Ah — aptly cjiioted — happy, hajv* 

S y!~By the n'a.v, talking of that, I 
on*t nt all admire your personation 
of Macbeth — by G— , Mr Kean, 1 
<lon’t. ’Tis utterly misconceived — 
Ax rong from beginning to end ; it is, 
nially. Y" ou see what at^ndependent, 
Ktraight-forivai-d critic I am — ^lia, ha, 
]ia !”— accompanying the words whh 
a laugh, if not as loud, as fearful as 
his former ones. 1 told him, 1 bow- 
ed to his judgment. 

“ Good,” he answered, “ genius 
sliould always be candid. Macready 
has a single whisper, wh<*n he en- 
quires Is it the King 'i* xrliich is 
worth all your fiendish mutterings 
and gaspings, ha, ha ! * J3oes the gall- 
ed jade wince ? Her withers are un- 
wrung.’ — Mr Kean, how absurd you 
are, ill-maunered, pardon me for say- 
ing it, for interrupting me,” he said, 
after a pause ; adding, with a puz- 
zled air, “ What Avas it I was talking 
about when you interrupted me V”— 

“ Do you mean the tragedy ?” 

(1 had not opened iny lips to interrupt 
him.) “ Ha — the tragedy, 

‘ The play, the play's the thiiii^, 

Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the 
king.' 

Ah — the tragedy was it 1 was men- 
tioning? Hem acu — am tetigisti — 
that's Latin, Mr Kean ! Did you ever 
learn Latin, and Greek, eh ?” — I told 
him I had studied it a little. 

“ W’hat can you mean by interrupt- 
ing me thus unmannerly ? — Mr Kean, 
I won’t stand it. — Once more — what 
was it 1 was talking about a few mi- 
nutes ago ?” He had again let slip 
the thread of his tlioughts. — “ A di- 
gression this, Mr Kean; I must be 
mad — indeed 1 must !” he continued, 
with a shudder, and a look of sudden 
sanity, “ 1 must be mad, and 1 can’t 
help thinking what a profound know- 
ledge of human nature Shakspeare 
shews when he makes memory, the 

tost of leinity — a d d depth of 

jdiilosophy in it,-— eh, d’ye recollect 
the passage,— ch, Kean ?” I said I 
certainly could not ciill it to mind. 

“Then it’s infamous! — ashame and 
a disgrace for you. It’s quite true 
what people say of you — you are a 
mere tragedy hack ! Why won’t you 
tiy to get out of that mill-horse round 
a^%l>ur hackneyed characters I Ex- 
} yQU Icnow I’m a vast ad- 
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mirer of yours, but an honest one ! — 
Curse me,” after a sudden pause, add- 
ing, w'ith a bewildered tmd angry air, 
“ what was it 1 was going to say I — 
I’ve lost it again !— oh, a passage from 
Sbakspeai'e — memory — test of-— — 
All, now, we have him ! ’Tis this : 
mark and remember it ! — ^’tis in King 
Lear — 

— ' Bring me to tli<* tost, 

And I the matter tcill re-word, which mad- 
ness 

Would gambol from.* 

Profoundly true — isn’t it, Kean 'i'”— 
Of course 1 acquiesced. 

“ Ah,” he resumed, with a ]deased 
smile, “ nobody now can write like 
that except myself — Go it, Harry— 
ha, ha, ha ! — Who — oo — o !” uttering 
the strangest kind of revolting cry [ 
cM’cr lieard. “ Oh, dear, dear me, what 
was it I was saying ? The thought 
keeps slipping from iiu‘ like a lithe 
eel ; I cawt hold it. Eels, by the way, 
are nothing but a sort of water snake 
— ’tis brutal to eat them ! Wliat 
mad(« me name eels, Mr Kean V” I 
reminded him. “ Ali, there nwsf be 
a screw loose — something wrong 
Acre,’* shalving his head ; “ it’s nil up- 
side down — ha ! what the d — 1 was it 
now ?” I once more recalled it to 
his mind, for I saw ho was fretting 
himself with vexation at being unable 
to tiike uji the chain of his thoughts. 

“ Ah ! — well now, once more — I 
said I’d a character for you — good ; 
do it justice — or, d — me. Til hiss you 
like a huge boa, coiled in the mid- 
^e of the pit I There’s a tliought — 
^lay — he’s losing the thought again— 
hold it — hold it*" 

“ The tragedy, sir,” 

“ Ah, to bo sure — I’ve another cha- 
racter for Miss [naming the act- 

ress beforementioiied] — magnificent 
queen of beauty — niglitingaleof song 
—radiant — peerless— Ah, lady, look 
on me ! — look on me !” and he sud- 
denly burst into one of the most ti- 
ger-like howls I could conceive capa- 
ble of being uttered by a human be- 
ing. It must liave been heard in the 
street and market without. We who 
were round him stood listening, chill- 
ed with horror. When he had ceased, 
1 said, in a sootliing whisper, “ Com- 
pose yourself, Mr Wamingham— 
you’ll see her by and bye.” He look- 
ed me full in the face, and uttered as 
shocking a yell as before. 

^ Ay^t (mt o)B ye I ecoundreb I 
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— fiends!’* be shouted, struggling 
with th(* men who were endeavouring 
to hold him down — “ Are you come 
to murder me ? — Ha— a — a !” — and 
he tell back as though he was in the 
act of being choked or throttled. 

“ Where — where is the fiend who 
struck me ?” — he groaned in a fierce 
under-tone ; “ and in HER presence 
too ; and she stood by looking on I— 
cruel, beautiful, deceitful woman!— 
Did slie turn pale and tremble? — Oh, 
will not 1 liave Jiis blood — blood — 
blood?'* and he clutched Ids fists 
with a savage and murderous force. 
“ Ah! you around me, say, does not 
blood cleanse tJie deepest, foulest 
stain, or Jiide it?— Pour it on Avarm 
and reeking — a crimson flood — and 
never trust me if it does not Avasli 
out insult for ever ! Ha — ha — ha ! 
Oil, let me loose ! Let me loose ! Let 
mo but cast my (*yes on the insolent 
ruflian — tin* brutal bully — let me but 
lay bands on him !” And he drew in 
his breath Avith a long, fierce, and 
deep respiration. “ Will I not shake 
him out of his military trappings, 
and foohTies? J la, devils! unhand 
me — 1 say, unhand me, and let me 
loose on this CJapiaiu 

In this strain tiie unhappy young 
man continued raving for about ten 
ininiites longer, till he utterly ex- 
hausted himself. The jiaroxysm Avas 
over for tin; present. I’hc keepers, 
aware of this — for, of course, tliey 
Avere accustomed to such fearful 
scenes as these, and preserved the 
most cool and matter-of-fact demean- 
our conceivable — relaxed their hold. 
Mr Wariiinghain lay perfectly mo- 
tionless, with his eyes closed, breath- 
ing slow and heavily, w'hile the per- 
spiration burst from every pore. His 
pulse and otlicr t^unptoms shewed 
me that a few more sinidar paroxysms 
would destroy him ; and tliat conse- 
quently the most active remedies 
must be had recourse to imniediate- 
ly. I, therefore, directed Avhat Avas 
to be done — his head to be shaved— 
that be should be bled copiously- 
kept perfectly cool and trauquil — 
and prescribed such medicines as I 
conceived most calculated to effect 
this object. On ray way down stairs, 
I encountered Mr , the proprie- 

tor, or landloi'd, of the hotel, who, 
wi^ a very agitated air, told me, he 
must insist oix having Mr Wai'ning- 
ham removed immediately from the 


hotel ; for that his ravines disturbed 
and agitated every body m the place, 
and had been loudly complained of. 
Seeing the reasonableness of this, my 
patient Avas, with my sanction, con- 
veyed, that evening, to airy and gen- 
teel lodgings in one of the adjoining 
streets. The three or four following 
visits I paid him, presented scenes 
little varying froiii the one I have 
above been attempting to describe. 
They gi'adually, however, abated in 
violence. 1 shall not be guilty of ex- 
travagance or exaggeration, if I pro- 
test, tliat tlicre Avas sometiines a vein 
of sublimity in his ravings. He really 
said some of the very flnest things 1 
ev er heard. This need not occasion 
wonder, if it he recollected, that “ out 
of the fulness of the heart, the mouth 
speaketh;” and Mr AVarriingham’s 
naturally powerful mind w^as tilled 
with accumulated stores, acquired 
from almost every region of litera- 
ture. His fancy was deeply tinged 
with Germanism — with diablerie — 
and some of his ghostly images used 
to haunt and creep after me, like 
spirits, gibbering and chattei ing the 
expressions with which the maniac 
had (‘onjured them into being. 

To iiMi, nothing is so affecting — so 
terrible — so humiliating, as to see a 
powerful intellect, like that of Mr 
Warninghain, tlu* prey of insanity, 
exhibiting glimpses of greatness and 
beauty, amid all the c:liaotic gloom 
and havoc of madness; reminding 
one of the mighty fragments of some 
dilapidated structure of Greece or 
lloiiie, moulderiug apart from one 
another, still displaying the exqui- 
site moulding and chiselling of the 
artist, and eiihaiicing the bdiolder’s 
regret that so glorious a fabric should 
have been destroyed by the ruthless 
baud of time. Insanity, indeed, makes 
the most fearful inroads on an in- 
tellect distinguished by its activity ; 
and the flame is fed rapidly by 
fuel afforded from an excitable and 
vigorous fancy. A tremq&jdouB re- 
sponsibility is incurred, in such cases, 
by the medical attendants. Long ex- 
perience bus convinced me, tl^t the 
only sensible way of dealing witli 
such patients as Mr Waraingham, 
is chiming in readily with their vari- 
ous fancies, without seeming in the 
slightest degree shocked or alarmed 

patient must never be I^Ued 
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by any appearance of Burprise or ap- 
prehension from those around him 
—never irritated by contradiction, or 
indications of iin])atietice. Should 
tiiis be done by some inexperienced 
attendant, the mischief may prove ir- 
reniediublc by aiiy^subsequent treat- 
ment ; the flame will blaxe out with 
a fury which will ct^ume instantly 
every vestige of the intellectual struc- 
ture, leaving the body — the shell — 
bare, blackened walls alone, — 

“ A scoff, a jest, a byeword through the 
world.” 

Let the patient have sea-room ; allow 
him to dash about for a while in the 
tempest and whirlwind of his disor- 
dered faculties ; while all that is ne- 
cessary from those around is, to watch 
the critical moment, and pour the oil 
of soothing acquiescence on the foam- 
ing waters. Depend upon it, the up- 
roar will subside when the winds of 
opposition cease. 

To return, however, to Mr Wam- 
ingham : The incubus which had 
brooded over his intellects for more 
than a week, at length disappeared, 
leaving its victim trembling on the 
very verge of the grave. In truth, 
1 do not recollect ever seeing a pa- 
tient whose energies, both physical 
and mental, were so dreadfully shat- 
tered. He had lost almost all mus- 
cular power. He could not raise 
his hand to his head, alter his po- 
sition in the bed, or even masticate 
his food. For several days, it could 
barely be said that he existed. He 
could utter nothing more than an 
almost inaudible whisper, aud seem- 
ed utterly unconscious of what was 
passing around him. His sister, a 
young and very interesting woman, 
had flown to his bedside immediately 
the fah^y were acquainted wdth his 
illness, and had continued ever since 
in daily and nightly attendance on 
him, till she herself seemed almost 
worn out. How I loved her for her 
pallid, exhausted, anxious, yet aflec- 
tionate looks ! Had not this illness 
intervened, she would have been be- 
fore this time married to a rising 
young man at the Bar ; yet her devo- 
ted sisterly sympathies attached her 
to her brother’s bedside without re- 
pining, and she would never think of 
leaving him. Her feelings may be 
conceived, when it is known that she 
a great measure acquainted 


with tlie cause of her brother’s sud- 
den illness ; and it was her painful 
duty to sit and listen to many uncon- 
scious disclosures of the most afflict- 
ing nature. This latter circumstance 
furnished the first source of uneasi- 
ness to Mr Warniiighain, on recover- 
ing the exercise of his rational facul- 
ties ; he was excessively agitated at 
the idea of his having alluded to, and 
described, the dissipated and profli- 
gate scciies of his college life ; and 
when he had once compelled me to 
acknowledge, tliat his sister and other 
relations were apprised of the events 
which led to his illness, he sunk into 
moody silepce for some time, evi- 
dently scourging himself with the 
heaviest selNreproaches, and pre- 
sently exclaimed — “ Well, Doctor, 
thus you see, has 

* Evpii-haiiilcd justice 
Compelled the poison'd chalice to my lips,’ 

and 1 have drunk the foul draught to 
the dregs! Yet thougli 1 would at 
this moment lay down lialf iny for- 
tune to blot from their memories 
what they must have heard me utter, 
1 shall submit in silence — I have 
richly earned it — 1 now, however, bid 
farewell for ever to debauchery- 
profligacy— dissipation, for ever.” — 1 
interrupted him by saying, I was not 
aware, nor were his relatives, that 
he had been publicly distingiiiBlied 
as a debauchee. “ Why, Doctor,” 
he replied, " possibly not — there may 
be others wlio have ex]tosed tliein- 
selves more absurdly than I have — 
wlio have drunk and raked more— 
but mine has been the vile profligacy 
of the Acar/— the dissipation ot the. 
feelings. But it shall cease! God 
"knows I never thoroughly enjoyed it, 
though it lias occasioned me a delici- 
ous sort of excitement, wliicii has at 
length nearly destroyed me. I have 
clambered out of the scorcJiing cra- 
ter of Etna, scathed, hut not consu- 
med. 1 will now descend into die 
tranquil vales of virtue, and never, 
never leave them !” He wept — for 
he had not yet recovered the tone or 
masteryof his feelings. These salutary 
thoughts led to a permanent reform- 
ation ; his illness liad produced its ef- 
fect. Oneotherthing there was whicli 
yet occasioned liim disquietude and 
uncertainty ; he said lie felt bound to 
seek the usual ** satisfaction ” from 
Captain -1 I and all around him/ 
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to wliom he hinted it, scouted the 
idea ; and he himself relinquished it 

on hearing that Captain had 

called often during his illness, and 
left many cards, with the most anxi- 
ous enquiries after his health ; and 
in a day or two had a private inter- 
view with Mr Waruingham, when he 
apologized in the most prompt and 
handsome manner for his violent con- 
duct, and expressed the liveliest re- 
grets at the serious consequences 
with which it had becq attended. 

Mr Waruingham, to conclude, re- 
covered but slowly ; and as aoon as 
his weahness Avould admit of the 
journey, removed to the/amily house 

in shire; from thence he went 

to the seaside, and staid there till the 
close of the autumn, reading philo- 
sophy, and some of the leading wri- 
ters on morals. He was married in 
October, and set off for the Continent 
in the spiring. His constitution, how- 
ever, had received a shock from 


had been repeatedly solicited to sit 
down to the piano, for the purpose of 
favouring the company with the fa- 
vourite Scottish air, “ The Banks of 
Allan Water Fo^ a long time, how- 
ever, she Bteadfaitly resisted their 
importunities, on the plea of low 
spirits. Therq^as evidently an air 
of deep pensivehess, if not melan- 
choly, about her, which ought to 
have corroborated the truth of the 
pica she urged. She did not seem 
to gather excitement with the rest ; 
ana rather endured, than shared, the 
gaieties of the evening. Of course, 
the young folks around her of her 
own sex whispered their suspicions 
that she w^as in love ; and, in point of 
fact, it was well known by several 

present, that Miss was engaged 

to a young officer who had earned 
considerable distinction in the Penin- 
sular campaign, and to whom she 
was to be united on his return from 
the continent. It need not therefore 


wdiich it never recovered; and two 
years after, Mr AVariiingham died of* 
a decline at Genoa. 


THE niUiKEN llE^T. ^ 

assembled one evening, in the me- 
morable month of June, 1B15, at a 
house in the remote western subftrbs 
of London. Throngs of handsome 
and well-dressed w'omen — a large re- 
tinue of the leading men about town 
— tlie dazzling liglit of chandeliers 
blazing like three suns overhead — 
the charms of music and dancing — 
together with that tone of excite- 
ment then pervading society at large, 
owing to our successful continental 
camimigns, which maddened Eng- 
land into almost daily annuiiciatioiis 
of victory ; — all these circumstances, 
1 say, combined to supply spirit to 
every party. In fact, England was 
almost turned upside down with 

universal feting I — Mrs , the lady 

whose party 1 have just been men- 
tioning, was in ecstacy at the ecldt 
with which the whole was going off, 
and charmed \nth tlie buoyant ani- 
mation with wffich all seemed incli- 
ned to contribute their quota to the 
evening's amusement. A young lady 
of some personal attrdetions, most 
amiable manners, and ^rcat accom- 
plishments— particularly musical-*^ 


be wondered at, that a thought of 
the various casualties to wdiich a 
soldier's life is exposed — especially 
a bold and brave young soldier, such 
as her intended had proved himself 
>j-and the possibility, if not probaW- 
j^ ^at he mig[iji»>»Ht8 l^iever f ^ 

blus^Tig 

— but be left behind among the glo- 
rious throng of the fallen — sufficed 
to overcast her mind with gloomy 
anxieties and apprehensions. It was, 
indeed, owing solely to the affec- 
tionate importunities of her relatives, 
that she was prevailed on to be seen 
in society at all. Hsid her own incli- 
nations been consulted, she would 
have sought solitude, where she 
might, wi3i weeping and trembling, 
commend her hopes to the hands of 
Him “ who seetli in secret,” and 
" whose are the issues'* of battle. 
As, however. Miss ^*8 rich con- 

tralto voice, and skilful powers of 
accompaniment, were much talked 
of, the company would llflUtfti to no 
excuses or apologies; so the poor 

§ irl was absolutely baited into sitting 
own to the piano, when she ran 
over a few melancholy chords with 
an air of reluctance and displacency. 
Her sympathies were soon excited 
by the fine tones— the tumultuous 
melody— of the keys she touched — 
and she struck into the soft and 
soothing symphony of llie Banks 
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of Allan Water.” The breathless 
silence of the bystaiidcrs-^for near* 
ly all the company was thronged 
around— was at length broken by 
her voice, stealing, " like fiiiiit blue 
gushini>: streams,” on the delighted 
ears of her iiiulitors, as she com- 
menced singing exquisite Httlo 
ballad, with the mOfPouching pathos 
and simplicity. She had just com- 
menced the verse, 

For his brido a soldier sought her, 

And a winning tongue liad he !” 

when, to the surprise of every body 
around her, she suddtmly ceased 
playing and singing, without remo- 
ving her hands from the ius^trurnemt, 
and gazed steadfastly fonvard with 
a vacant air, wliile the colour faded 
from her cheeks, and left them pale 
as the lily. Slie continued thus for 
some moments, to the alarm and 
astonishment of the. company — mo- 
tionless, and apparently unconscious 
of any one’s presence. Her 61der 
sister, much agitated, stepped to- 
wards her, placed her hand on her 
shoulder, endeavoured gently to 
rouse her, and said hurriedly, 

“ Anne, Anne I What now is die mat- 
ter y” — Miss — made no answ,er? j 
but a feik moments af|er, wiSidut 
moving her eyes, suddenly burst 
into a piercing sliriek ! Constemar 
tion seized all present. 

“ Sister — sis^r ! — ^Dear Anne, are 
you ill ?” again enquir(»d her trem- 
bling sister,^ endeavouring to rouse 

her, but in vain. Miss did not 

seem either to see or hear her. Her 
eyes still gazed fixedly forward, till 
they seemed gradually to e^and, 
as it were, with an expression of 
glassy horror. All present seemed 
utterly confounded, and afraid to 
interfere with her. Whispers were 
heard, “ She’s ill— in a fit— run for 
some water. Good God, how strange 
— what a piercing shriek,” &c. &c. 
At length Miss — -‘s lips moved. 
She began to mutter inaudibly ; but 
by and bye those immediately near 
her could distinguish tfie words, 
“There! — there they are — with their 
lanteriiH.^Oh ! they are looking out 
for the r/e— a — d /—They turn over 
the heaps.— Ah ! — now — no ! —that 
Jittle hill of slain — see, see!— they 
are tundng them over, on<» by one — 
There I— there iiis is ! — Oh, horror I 
horror! horror !—Rioiit through 


THE UEAUT !” and with a long shud- 
dering groan, site fell senseless into 
tlio arms of her horror-struck sisterj 
Of courae all were in confusion and 
dismay — ^not a face present, but was 
blanched with agitation and ailVighl 
on hearing the extraordinary words 
she uttered. Witii true dcdicacy 
and propriety of feeling, all those 
whose carrions had happened to 
have already arrived, instantly took 
their departure, to prevent tlieir pre- 
sence embarrassing or iiiterferiiig 
with tlie family, who were already 
sufliciently bewildered. I'lie room 
was soon thinned of all, except tliose 
who were immediately engaged in 
rendering their serving to tin* young 
lady ; and a servant was instantly dis- 
patched, with a horse, for me. On iny 
arrival, 1 found lier in bed, (still at 
the house where the party was given, 
which was that of tlie young lady’s 
sister-in-law.l She liad fallen into a 
succession ot swoons ev(*r since she 
had been carried up from the draw- 
ing-room, and was perfectly sense- 
less when lie?ntered the bedcliamber 
where she lay. Shf‘ had not spoken 
a s^^kble ai(ic.c iitUu ing the singular 
WQ^s jtist ndated; oiid lier 
ttKe^wasu'old and rigid— 
she seemed^^to liave rcceiveil some 
strange shock, which had altogether 
paralysed lier. By the use, how- 
ever, of strong stimulants, we suc- 
ceeded ill at length restoring her to 
Nomethhig like consciousness , but 1 
think it would have been better for 
her— judging from the event — never 
to have woke again from forgetful- 
ness. Slie opemed lier eyes under 
the influence of the searching stimu- 
lants we applied, and stared vacant- 
ly for an instant on those standing 
round lier bedside. Her c'ounte- 
nance, of an ashy line, was damp 
with clammy perspiration, and she 
lay perfectly motionless, except when 
her frame undulated with long deep- 
drawn sighs. 

“ Oh, wretched, wretched, wretcli- 
ed girl 1” slie murmured at lengtli — 
“ why have 1 Jived till now ? Why 
did you not suifer me to expire ? He 
called me to join liim — 1 was going 
—and you ^dll not let me — but 1 
MUST go— yes, yes.” 

“ Anne— dearest 1— Why do you 
talk so? Charles is not gone— he 
will return soon— he will Indeed ” — 
sobbed her sister. 
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“ Oh, never, never ! You could 
not sec what 1 saw, Jane** — she shud- 
dered — ** Oh, it was frightful ! How 
they tumbled about the heaps of the 
dead ! — ^liow they stripped — oh, hor- 
ror, horror !** 

My dear Miss , you are 

dreaming — raving — indeed you are,** 
said I, holding her hand in inine^ 
“ Come, come — you must not give 
way to such gloomy, such nen'oua 
fancies — you must not indeed. You 
are frightening your friends to no 
purpose.” 

“ VVJiatdoyoii mean ?*’ she replied, 
looking me suddenly full in the face. 
" 1 tell you it is truC ! Ah me, Charles 
is dead — I know it — I saw liim ! S/iof 
riffht tlirovf/fi the hcarL They were 
Htrij)piiig him, when ” And hea- 

ving three or four short convulsivo 
sobs, she again swooned. Mrs — , 
llie lady ot the house, (the sister-in- 

law of Miss , as I think I have 

incmtioned,) could endure the dis^^ 
tressing scene no longer, and was 
<*arri(‘d out of the room, fainting, in 
the arms of her husband. With great 
dirticulty, we succeeded in restoring 
Miss — - once more to conscious- 
ness ; hut Ihe fr<M]uency and duratttm 
of her relapses began seriously to 
ahirni me. Tlie s])ir]t, being brought 
so often to the brink, might at last 
suddenly flit off into eternity, with- 
out any one’s being aware of it. I, of 
course, did all that my professional 
knowle-dg<‘ and (ixperience suggest- 
ed ; and, after expressing my readi- 
ness to remain all night in the house, 
in the event oflCiiy fiudden alteration 
in Miss — for tlic worse, I took 
iny di'parturo, promising to call very 
early in the morning. Before lea- 
ving, Mr liad acquainted me 

with all tin* particulars above rela- 
ted ; and, as 1 rode home, I couhl not 
help feeling the liveliest curiosity, 
mingled with the most intense sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate suflerer, to 
see whether the corroborating event 
would stamp the present as one of 
those extraordinary occurrences, 
which occasionally “ come o’er us 
like a summer-cloud,” astonishing 
and perplexing every one. 

The n(‘Xt morning, about nine 

o’clock, 1 was again at Miss ’s 

bedside. She was nearly in the same 
state as that iii which I liad left her 
the preceding evening — only fec’bler, 
and alm^^st coutinunlly stupitied. 


She seemed, iu» it were, atunned with 
some severe' but invisible stroke. 
She said scare^ly any thing, but often 
uttered a low, moaning, indistinct 
sound, and whispered at intervals, 
" Yes— shortly, Charles, shortly — to- 
moiTOw.” There was no rousing her 
by conversation.; she noticed no one, 
and would anlWer no questions. 1 
suggested the propriety of calling in 
additional meaicfd assistance; and, 
in the evening, met two eminent bro- 
ther physicians in consultation at her 
bedside. We came to the conclusion 
that she was sinking rapidly, and 
that, unless some miracle intervened 
to testore her energies, she would 
continue with us but a very little 
longer. After my brother-physicians 
liad left, 1 returned to the sick-chani- 
be.r, and sat by Miss — ’s bedside 
for more than an hour. My feelings 
were much agitated at witnessing 
her singular and affecting situation. 
There was such a sweet and son-oAv- 
ful expression about her pallid fear 
tiires, deepening, occasionally, into 
such hopelessness of heart-broken 
anguish, as no one could contemplate 
without deep eq^ption. Tliere was, 
besides, somc'thing mysterious ami 
axving — something of what in Scot- 
land is called aecomhHtffht — in the 
circumstances which had occasioned 
her illness, 

“ Gone — gone!” she murmured, 
with closed eyes, ^hile I was sitting 
and gazing in silence on her, “ gone 
—and in glory ! Ah ! I shall see the 
young conqueror — I shall ! How he 
will love me! — Ah! I recollect,” 
she continued, after a long interval, 
“ it was the ‘ Banks of Allan Water’ 
these eruol people made me sing — 
and my heart breaking the while! 
— -What was the verse I was singing 
w^lien I saw” — she shuddered — ^“olu 
—this — 

* For liis bride a soldier sought her. 
And a winning tongue had he^ 

On the hanks of Allan water 
None so gay as she ! ^ 

But the summer grief had brought her, 
And the soldier— false was he*— 

Oh, iio,no,never— Charles— my poor 
murdered Charles — never !’^ she 
groaned, and spoke no more that 
night. She continued utterly deaf 
to all tliat was said in the M^ay of 
sympathy or remonstrance ; and, if 
her lips moved at all, it was only 
to utter faintly some such words as, 
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“ Oh, let me— let mo leave in peace I” 
During the two next days, fiUe con- 
tinued drooping rapidly. The only 
circumstance about her domeauour, 
particularly noticed, was, that she 
once moved her hands fora moment 
over the counterpane, as though she 
were playing the piano — a sudden 
ilush overspread M^featiiros— her 
i^yes stared, as thougnslie were start- 
led by the appearance of some phan-^ 
tom or other, and she Ap^sped, ” There, 
there !” — after whieW^ she relapsed' 
into her former state of stupor. 

How will it be credited, that on the 

fourth morning of Miss ’s illness, 

a letter was received from Paris by 
her family, with a black seal, and 
franked by the noble colonel of the 
regiment in which Charles ■ — had 
served, communicating tlie melancho- 
ly intelligence, that the young Captain 
had fallen towards the close of the 
battle of Waterloo ; for while in the 
act of charging at the head of his 
corps, a French cavalry officer shot 
him with his pistol rvjht through the 
heart ! The whole family, with all 
their acquaintance, were unutterably 
shocked at the news — almost petri- 
fied with amazement at the strange 
corroboration of Miss ’s predic- 

tion. How to cominuiiic^te it to the 
])oor sufferer was now a serious ques- 
tion, or whether to communicate it 
at all at present V The family at last, 
considering that^it would be unjus- 
tifiable in theni any longer to widi- 
hold the intelligence, intrusted the 
painful duty to me. 1 therefore re- 
paired to her bedside alone, in the 
evening of the day on which the let- 
ter had been received ; that evening 
was the last of her life ! 1 sat down 
in iny usual place beside her, and 
her pulse, countenance, breatliing, 
cold extremities— together with the 
fact, that she had taken no nourish- 
ment whatever since she had been 
laid on her bed— convinced me that 
the poor girl’s sufferings were soon 
to terminate. 1 was at a loss for a 
length of time how to. break the op- 
pressive silence. Observing, how- 
ever, her fading eyes fixed on me, I 
determined, as it were accidentally, 
to attract tliein to the fatal letter 
which 1 then held in my hand. Af- 
ter a wliilc she observed it ; her eye 
suddenly settled on the ample co- 
roneted seal, and the sight operated 
flome^iing lik0 an electric shock. 


She seemed struggling to speak, but 
in vain. 1 now wished to Heaven I 
had never agrec'd to underbike the 
duty wliich had been imposed upon 
me. I opened the letter, and looking 
steadfastly at h(!r, said, in as sootli- 
ing tones as my agitation could 
command, — “ My dear girl — now, 
don’t be alarmed, or 1 shall not tell 
you what I am going to tell you.’’ — 
She trembled, and her sensibilities 
seemed Suddenly restored ; for her 
eye assumed an expression of alarm- 
ed Intelligence, and her lips moved 
about like those of a person who 
feels them parched with agitation, 
and endeavours to moisten them. 
" This letter lias been rect*ived to- 
day from Paris,” I continued ; “ it is 

from Colonel Lord , and brings 

word lliat — that — that—” I felt sud- 
denly chok(‘d, and could not bring 
out the words. 

“ That my Charles is oead — I know 
it. Did I not tell you so ir” said 

'Miss , interrupting me, with as 

clear and distinct a tone of voice as 
she ever had in her life. 1 felt con- 
founded. Had the unex]>ectt*d opera- 
tion of the news I brought been able* to 
dissolve the spell wliicli bad witlier- 
ed lier rnentm energies, and atlVn-d 
promise of Jier restoration to health V 

Has the reader ever watched a can- 
dle which is fli(‘kering and expiring 
in its socket, suddenly shoot up into 
an instantaneous brilliaiu'e, ami thtm 
be utterly extinguished ? I soon saw 

it was thus with poor Miss . All 

tlie expiring energies of her soul 
were suddenly colwted to receive 
tliis corroboration of’ lier vision — if 
such it may be called — and then she 
would, 

** Like a lily drooping, 

Bow her head, and die." 

To return ; She begged me, in a fal- 
tering voice, to read her all the let- 
ter. She listened with closed eyes, 
and made no remark, when 1 had 
concluded. After a long pause, 1 
exclaimed—" God be j)rai8e<l, my 
dear Miss — ^ that you have been 
able to receive this dreadful news so 
firmly I” 

"Doctor, tell me, have you no me- 
dicine that could make me weep ? — 
Oh, give it, give it me ; it would re- 
lieve me, for 1 feel a mountain on 
my breast — it is pressing me,” re- 
plied siie feebly; uttering tbe words 
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at long httemls. Pressing her hand 
in mine, 1 begged her to be calm, 
and the oppression ^rould soon dis- 
appear. 

** Oh— oil — oh, that I could weep. 
Doctor !” She whispered something 
else, but inaudibly. I put my ear 
close to her mouth, and distinguish- 
ed something like the words — ** 1 am 
—I am — call her — hush — ” accom- 
panied with a faint, fluttering, gur- 
gling sound. Alas,! too well under- 
stood it ! With much trepidation I 
ordered the nurse to summon the 
family into the room instantly. Her 
sister Jane was the first that entered, 
her ej'es swollen with weeping, and 
seemingly half sufibcated with the 
effort to conceal her emotions. 

“ Oh, my darling, precious, pre- 
cious sister Anno !” she sobbed, and 
knelt down at the bedside, flinging 
her arms round her sister’s neck- 


kissing the gentle sufferer’s cheeks 
and mouth. 

“ Anne !— love !— nlarling !— Don’t 
you know me ?” She groaned, kiss- 
ing her forehead repeatedly. Could 
I help weeping ? An who liad enter- 
ed were standing around the bed, 
sobbing, and in tears. 1 kept my 
fingers at the wrist of the dying suf- 
ferer; but could not feel whether 
or not the puls 0 ‘ beat, which, how- 
ever, 1 attributed to my own agita- 
tion. 

“ Speak— speal^r-my darling Anne ! 
^eak to me ; 1 am your poor sister 
Jane!” sobbed the agonized girl, con- 
tinuing fondly kissing her sister’s 
cold lips and forehead. She sud- 
denly started — exclaimed, " Oh, God, 
she's dead /” and sunk instantly 
senseless on the floor. Alas, alas, it 
was too true ; my sweet and broken- 
hearted patient was no more I > 


THE NOVEL— A SATIRE. 

One night the Poet— (for in tliese dull times. 

Each fool becomes a poet when he rhymes)-— 

Feasted his friend, yet gave no feast more fine 
Than plain boil’d beef, a pudding, and old wine. 

In gentle converse pass’d the hours awav, 

Kings mix’d wdtli grouse, and politics with hay; 

Each in soft chair luxuriously reclined. 

Each pleased with each, and every care resign’d ; 

Strong and more strong the stream of frlendsliip flow’d ; 
Bright and more bright their wit and glances^ glow’d. 

Till the pleased Squire on many a mingled pile 
Of tales and statutes cast approving smile— ^ 

On Bowles and Blackstone nx’d his softest looks. 

And, tliough tlie scene was Suffolk, talk’d of books. 

THE SQUIRE. 

Thank Heaven, which many comforts round me placed. 
Gave health, ease, freedom, and denied me taste— 

No critic I, discerning or severe. 

To find a beauty there, a blemish here ; 

One equal rapture fills me as I stray 

Through Scott’s bright song, or Shiel’s uproarious play— 

I own each fancy fine, each image just. 

And read Leigh Hunt himself— without disgust! , 

rOET. 

Ah ! blest your fate, ivho tliiis a charm can find 
Where scorn and anger vex another’s mind ; 

Whose spell-bound eyes, with Oberon’s plant o’erspread, 
Sea sense or beauty in an ass’s head; 

Whose chemic mind, by reason uncontroll’d. 

Can turn the dross of dulness into gold. 

Alas ! some demon, when I read, presides, 

Reveals each faulty and every beauty hides ; 

Bids idiot pathos in each sentence whine. 

And vulgar folly flaunt in every linoi 
VOL. XXVm. XO. CLXXTI. . 3 s 
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Bards bold and true no more on 4;artli are found 
"ro stir our Jiearts “ as witli a trumpet’s sound,” 

But loud-touguod nonsense M^akes the turgid strain. 

And impious weakness grovels in her train — 

Creation’s glories Ull the soul of Ball, 

And Milton’s muse awakes at Cox’s call, 

Bwotiaii owls round hell’s vast confines croak. 

And Satan dies— o’ercome by Guininery’s smoke. 

SQUlllli:. 

These I disclaim ; with scorn 1 turn away 
brom each dull driveller’s s;uictimouioiis lay. 

Whose pompous rlomies Religion’s self degrade, 

Make Prayer a farce, and Piety a trade— 

Yet surely gtmius in our land is strong, . 

Thoughllow no longer it breaks forth in song — 

To other themes our bards have turn’d their might ; 

And, lo I the JVovel rises on the siglit. 

eOLT. 

Granted, that some remain, whose muse of fin*. 

Though wing’d no longer, still escaiies the mire ; 

hose Pegasus no more in (^loiidlaml glows, 

But drags Life’s chariot through the realms of prose; 

Yf't liery still, scarce half subdued to (‘arth, 

Th’ ethereal courser shews a heav’nly hirtli. 

But, lo ! what creatures follow in their track ! 

What t()tt(‘ring limbs betray each long-oar’d liack ! 

liat hideous discord marks each jocund bray, 

As with vain toil they labour to be gay! 

hilVlllE, 

Oh, hard to please ! to wit’s best flashes blind! 

Do force and humour fail to soothe your mind ? 

Does Fashion’s self des4Tibe her glittering train, 

And ope the secrets of her halls in vain ? 

(/au Jiigh-born damsels write, yet fail to please. 

Nor letter’d lords your critic rage? ai)pease 't 
( 'HU titled Morgan uiireepiited tell, 

How princes talk, how wisely, ami how well V 

POET. 

Tilled indeed ! Miladi shews lier skill 
In wondrous wit, and sense iiiori? wondrous still— 

’rravels or Tales, whiche’er engage her mind, 

Shew the same spirit and deep thought combined, 

The virtuous wish, the pure and patriot heart, 

Atid the meek woman’s unassuniing part. 

All these she shews; and flaunts before our eyes, 

A thing to elevate, instruct, surprise, 

The soul of whim, too meti^or-like to fix, ^ 

The chief in fashion, and in politics. 

Yet strong suspicions oft unbidden rise, 

That the fair lady is more fair than wise. 

That fancy still in all her statements blends. 

But revels chiefly in lier list of friends, — 

That the deai' dukes of tvlioin she fondly sings 
Owe rank and title to Utopian kings,— 

That her Romances Scarce her facts outdo, * 

And that her facts are all Romaiu'es too.— 

And fashion ? — Are there two of all the tribe 
Of would-be wits, who knoiv what they describe ?— • 

Lo ! the fair laundress, perch’d in high St Giles, 

Paints to one dimple how the Countess smiles ; 

While PriiuH; and Peer their wit and wisdom owe 
To pilfering valets housed in Kottenrpw, 
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Footnopn discliar^ed draw fitatesmen out of placo ; 

And cooks iirst pillage, and then p^int his Grace. 

And Love, young Love, thou universal theme 
O’er fashion’s scribblers first, last, best, supreme ! 
Wliellier in Grosvenor Square thou takest thy rise, 
Where Weijipert’s madd’niiig bow resistless flies. 

Or in the country’s sentimental shades 
Attack’st patrician youtlis and noble maids, 

T)iy fate’s the same, unceasing doom’d to stray 
’Mid ball and rout, drums, opera, park, and play : 

The scoundrel friend deceives, the uncle dies. 

Pure, happy scenes to bless each charmer rise ; 

And thou, iminoital Love ! so strong thy root, 

Surviv’st a duel and a Chancery suit ! 

TIhui flows such wealth as Lowther never knew. 

Then ope the stores of Stafford and Biiccleuch ; 

I'Immi shirtless scribes bestow ivhole counties’ rents, 
Exhaust the mint, and rob the four per cents,-^ 

And senseless Jieroes thus our praise secure — 

'J’lieir lordsliips may be fools, but shan’t be poor. 

And oh ! wliat language marks each titled dame, 

Hmv high each lord ranks Lindley Murray’s fame! 
Indignant wit on prudish gi*aminnr frowns, 

While singular verbs eoqiu'tte with plural nouns. 

And Ton exults in similes like these, 

“ As tine as tenpence,” and “ as thick as pease.” 
Proverbs from loveliest lips umiumber’d fly, 

And Li even’s self “ has other fish to fry.” 

Austria’s gay princess who so Mind ns miss 
In dat, mi lor*, mit, vat, inadear, and dis ?” ^ 

Such foreign graces eveiy heart must melt— 

Alas ! they’ro only fondgn wdiile they’re spelt. 
suriHE. 

What only wdiile they’re spelt ?— oh ivise and sage ! 
Why, rcat French fills lialf of every page— 

POET. 

And w'hy ? — You can’t suppose that English wives 
Talk such a piebald hahel all their lives; 

'riiat English ilaughters stioil their native grace 
- With grill, and exclamation, and grimace ; 
luid wiih had English wdiat wmrse French began, 

And sjieak upon the Hamiltonian plan— 

TJial English sons in every sentence shew 
Italian, Freucli, and English in a row ; 

Swear with Dutch boors, or drink with Spanish friars— 
, Poor polyglott editions of their sires, 
relieve it not ; pure English undefiled, 

Siieh as of old W'as spoke w hen Wortley smiled, 

Such sjill is spoke — and surely far more dear 
■ Is good jdain English to nn English ear. 

Than lisp’d-out juirases storu from evcTj’ clime, 

And strangely alter’d — to conceal the crime. 

SQUIB E. 

Yel, without French, how' dull the page would look; 
Must no ltali(‘s mark wdien speaks a Duke ? 

Most peers' and beauties flirt in common print; 

And no small letters aid a statesman’s liint ? 

POET. 

Yes ! let them write ; let cook and scullion scrawl ; 

Let Colburu or Minerva print tbein all I 
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If lively Betty in her book transfer 
To Laay Jane, Avhat Tliomas sighs to her ; 

If the old Earl’s tlie coachman in disguise, 

And if the Duchess Dolly’s place su])plies ; 

If John, ennobled, holds a high debauch. 

And breaks the head of Prisciaii and the watch, 

"What is’t to me ? The tale’s a pleasing tale,^ 

And murdering nature scarce deserves the jail. 

Flourish ye nugar dri veilings of the vain, 

The fill’d with folly, and the void of brain ! 

Ye Tales of Ton shine on for countless years. 

Proud of your idiot squires and wdtless peers ! 

Tales of High Life, in endless beauty bloom 
Mirrors cuf grandeur in the butler’s room ! 

And ye, iii sen^ants* hall for aye be seen. 

Obscure Blue Stockings, Davenels, and D’Erbine ! 

Yet Sympathy her gentle tvoes may add, 

Where sorry authors made their readers sad ; 

The thoughtful student well may sigh to know 
That mortal dulness ever sank so low ; 

The pensive tear may innocently fall 
On scenes where simple Folly iiiles o’er all. — 

Not so, when Ribaldry, ’neath Fiction’s name, 

Shews equal dulness with a deadlier aim ; 

Paints not Almack’s to bid the kitchen stare, 

Nor fills the pantry with St James’s air ; 

But soars to crime, and strives to gain the art, 

To sap the morals, and corrupt the heart. — 

See where Ecarte’s prurient scenes betray 
The madd’ning reign of beauty and of play ; 

Seeming to guard against the bait they throw, 

Seemi/i^ to hide wiiat most they mean to shew. 

Tempting, like Spartan maids, by half revealing, 

And tempting more, perliaps, by Imlf concealing. 

Where’er we move, some yielding beauty woos, 

Rich in the sensual graces of tin; stews ; 

Wliile warm descriptions e\ ery charm define. 

And all the brothel breathes from every line. 

Nor pass the Roue in this list of sliame. 

Whose equal faults an equal scorn may claim, — 

W'here Drury Lane her morals deigns to teach. 

And Co vent Garden yields her flow’rs of speech ; 

“UTiere heroes, witty, graceful, gay, polite. 

Act like Count Fathom, and like Emn w'rite 
Describe such scenes as Harriet m^ht disgrace, 

Or call a blush on pimpled Ha^litt’s face I 
Ingenious authors f who so closely shape 
Your course betwixt seduction and a rape. 

That wondering readera catch the pleasing hope. 

To see your heroes dangling from a rope. 

Think ye the " morals” ye drawl forth at last, 

Shall sfdeld, like penitence, your acaions past ; 

Even though your rake, by one unchanging rule. 

Is tamed and married to a flirt or fool ? 

Or, harder fate, if harder fate you know, 

Dies e’er his pen has traced the last huge O ! ! !f 
Tliink ye two ribald volumes are forgiven, 

Provided in the third he talks of heaven ? 


• Th« compai'ison liwe Inonly to the ‘'slang,” not to the vivacity of that ingenious 
Htsfari gyrsphor of the Ring. 

f The Rott4 cencludf^tt with tbi» ver^jappalling exclamation. 
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As if, dull rugues ! our scorn ye could assuage, 

For Berkelc3rs youth by Zacdiary’s old age ! 

Nature, which all things righteously ordains. 

Gives rascals malice, but denies them brains; 

So to some puppy fill’d with feai* and spite, 

She gives the wish — without the power — to bite ; 

So to Sir Roger, scarce released from school,* 

She gives obsceneness— but proclaims him fool. 

But turn we now where other scenes invite. 

Where sense and pathos, wit and mirth, unite. 

Lo, in some dell, tar hid amidst the wild. 

In virtue’s sunshine, blooms the cottage child ; 

No charm she borrows from appalling deeds. 

No spectres rise, no dark-eyed rival bleeds; 

Yet in bleak vale, lone moor, or heath-clad hill. 

The awaken’d heart attends and loves her still. 

And near the poor man’s couch what thoughts ai’ise 
’Mid toai*ful ])rayers, as yon grey Elder dies! 

How ro<‘k ami cliff resound the shepherd’s lays ! 

How earth seems vocal with her Maker’s praise ! 

Whether with Hannah Lee vve wander slow. 

Through the thick midnight and the drifting snow ; 

Or with lone Margaiet every ])ang endure. 

Which makes her own pure heart more heavenly pure ; 

In smiles or teai’s, in storm or calm, we find. 

How thrills the t<mch of Genius through the mind ! 

And Nature holds her sway as Lockhai't tells. 

How dark the grief that with the guilty dwells ; 

How various ])assions through the' bosom move, 

Dalton’s high hope, and Ellen’s sinless love. 

(h’eative fancy gives a lovelier green 
To Godstowe’s glade ; and hallow's all the scene 
Where Love’s low whisper sooth’d their wildest fears, 
TillJoy gre^v voic(‘less and flow’d forth in tears. 

But wherefore idly thus proceed to shew 
Where wit, truth, nature, mix in genial glow ? 

Galt’s hunioroMs pow’r, Hogg’s tale to nature true. 

And her rich pencil who Clan Albin drew V 
Smith — though a model seems before him still. 

And all his art seems imitative skill, — 

Though still the mimic in each step he shews. 

Like Davy “ majorin” in Bradwaraine’s clothes,— 

Smith yet has wit, has humour, fancy, fire. 

And what the devil more can one desire ? 
i^ De Vere and t’other Dromio— nice Tremaine, 

Well-bred, good dressers, sensible and vain ; 

Judges of wit, teas, books, and pantaloons, 

Are " spoons” indeed, but then — they’re polish’d ** spoons/* 
Yet in this catalogue of glorious names, 

From Anastasiiis Hope, to Darnley James, 

First, best of all, oh, never be forgot— 

SQUIRE. 

Stop. Not a single word of Walter Scott. 

1 listen’d long impatient for a close, 

But still one name and then another rose ; 

I sigh’d, cougl/d, yawn’d, and snored in very spite*-* 

I’ve had a pleasant sleep, and now — good-night. 


* This blockhead has publislicd a novel called Sir Thomss Oastsnsy^ 6 minor j of 

which the less that said the better. 
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Margahet Burnside was an or- 
phan. Her parents, who had been 
the poorest people in tlie parish, liad 
died when she was a mere child 5 and 
as they had left no near reJati ves, there 
were few or none to care much about 
the desolate creature, who might bo 
w’^ell said tg have been left friendless 
in the world. True, that the feeling 
of charity is seldom ■wholly wanting 
in any heart ; but it is generally but 
a cold feeling among hard-working 
folk, towards objects but of the nar- 
row circle of their own family affec- 
tions, and seltishnesH has a ready atid 
strong excuse in necessity. There 
seems, indeed, to be a sort of chance 
in the lot of the orphan offspring of 
paupers. On some the eye of Chris- 
tian benevolence falls at the very first 
moment of their uttermost destitu- 
tion — and their worst sorrows, in- 
stead of beginning, terminate with the 
tears shed over their parents’ giaves. 
They are taken by the hands, as soon 
as their hands haveheen stret(‘hed out 
for protection, and admitted as in- 
mates into houscdiolds, wliosc doors, 
had their fatliers and mothers been 
alive, they w'ould never have darken- 
ed, The light of comfort falls upon 
them during tlie gloom of gi'ief, and 
attends them all their days. Otliers, 
a^in,are overlooked at the first fall of 
aiiiictiou, as if in some unaccountable 
fatality ; the wretchedness with which 
all have become familiar, no one very 
tenderly pities ; and thus the orphan, 
reconciled herself to the extreme 
hardships of her condition, lives on 
uncheered by those sympathies out 
of which CTow both happiness and 
virtue, and yielding by degrees to 
the constant pressure of her lot, be- 
comes poor in spirit as in estate, and 
either vegetates like an almost 
■nmrthlesB weed that is carelessly 
trodden on by every foot, or if by 
nature bom a flower, in time loses 
her lustre, and all her days— -not 
long— leads the life not so much of a 
eeryant, as of a slave. 

Such, till she was twelve years old, 
had been the fate of Margaret Burn- 
, side. ^ Of a slender form and weak 
COBfititution, she had never been able 
fiarjaiueb work; and thus from one 
diBCQntented and harsh master and 


misWesB to another, she had been 
transfcuTcd from house to house — al- 
w'^ays the poorest — till she came to be 
looked on as an encumbrance ratlier 
than a help in any family, and thouglit 
hardly worth her bread. Sad and 
sickly she sat on the braes herding 
the kine. It ■was supposed that she' 
was in a consumption — and as the 
shadow of death seemed to lie on 
the neglected creature’s face, a feel- 
ing soinething like love was awaken- 
ed towards lier in the h(*ai t of pity, 
for which slic shewed her gratitude 
hy still attending to all household 
tasks with an alacrity beyond her 
strength. Few doubted thfit she was 
dying— and it was plain that she 
thought so herself; for the Bible, 
which, in her frioiidlessness, she had 
always read more than other child- 
ren, wlio were too happy to reflect 
often on the Word of that Jieing from 
whom their happiness flowed, was 
now, when leisure ])erinittc‘d, sel- 
dom or never out of her hands, and 
in lonely places, where tJierc was 
no Ininmn ear to hearken, did the 
dying girl often support her Jieart 
wlieli quaking in natural fears of the 
grave, by singing to herself hyiiins 
and psalms. " But her hour was 
not yet come — tliough by the inscru- 
table decrees of Providence doomed 
to he hideous — and sad with almost 
inexpiable guilt. As for herself — slie 
was innocent as the linnet tliat sang 
beside her in iJie broom, and inno- 
cent was slje to be up to tJu^ last tli]?ab- 
bings of her religious heart. When 
the sunshine fell on the leaves of her 
Bible, the orphan seemed to see in 
the holy words, briglitening through 
the radiance, assurances of forgive- 
ness of all her sins — small sins iudeod 
—yet toher humble and contrite heart 
exceeding great — and to be ])ardon- 
cd only by the intercession of Him 
who died for us on the tree. Often, 
when clouds were in the sky, and 
blackness covered the Book, Hope 
died away from the discoloured page 
•—and the lonely creature wept and 
sobbed over the doom denounced on 
all who sin, and repent not — whether 
in deed or in thought. - And tlius re- 
ligion became with her an awful 
thing-^tiU; ift her reeignatioD^ she 
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feared to die. But look on that flower 
hy the liill-side patli, withered, as it 
seems, beyond the power of sun and 
air, and dew and rain, to restore it 
to the beauty of life. Next day, you 
happen to return to the place, its 
leaves are of a dazzlinp; gieeii, its 
blossoms of a dazzling eriinson, and 
its joyful l)eauty is felt over all tlie 
wilderness. So was it with this Or- 
phan. Nature, as if kindling towards 
her in sudden love, not only resto- 
red her ill a few weeks to life — but 
to perfect health ; and erelong she, 
whom few had looked nt, and for 
whom still fewer cared, was acknow- 
ledged to be the fairest girl in all tlic 
parish — and the most beautiful of 
any while she continued to sit, as she 
had always done from very child- 
hood, on tlie poor’s form in the lobby 
of the kirk, »Sucli a face, such a 
figure, and such a manner, in one so 
poorly attired, and so meanly placed, 
attracted the eyes of the young La- 
dies in the Patron’s Gallery. Mar- 
garet Burnside was taken under their 
es[)ecial protection — sent for two 
years to a superior school, where sins 
was taught all things useful for per- 
sons in liurnble life — and ivhile yet 
scarcely fifteen, returning to her na- 
tive parish, was mipointcHl teacher of 
a small school of her own, to ivhicli 
were sent all the female children 
that could be spared from lionn*, 
from those of parents poor as her 
Own had l)0(*n, up to tiiose of the 
fanners and small proprietors, who 
knew the blessings of a good (‘duca- 
tioii — and that without it, the niiiiis- 
ter may preacdi in vain. And thus 
Margaret Biirnsido grew and blos- 
somed like the lily of the field — and 
every eye blessed her — and she drew 
her breath in gratitude, piety, and 
peace. 

TIius a few happy and useful years 
passi*d by — and it was forgotten by 
all — ^bulbersclf — ^that Margaret Burn- 
side was an oi*j)ljaii. But to lie with- 
out one near and dear blood-relative 
in all the world, must often, even to 
the happy heart of youtliful inno- 
cence, be more than a pensive — 
a painful thought ; and therefore, 
though Margaret Burnside was al- 
ways cheerful among her little scho- 
lars, and wore a sweet smile on her 
face, yet in the retirement of her own 
room (a pretty parlour, with a win- 
dow looking into a flower-garden,) 


and on her walks among die braes, 
her mien was somewhat melancholy, 
and her eyes wore that touching ex- 
pression, which seems doubtfully to 
denote — neither joy nor sadness- 
hut a linbit of soul which, in its tran- 
<juillity, still partakes of the mourn- 
ful, as if memory dwelt often on 
]>ast sorrows, and hope scarcely ven- 
tured to indulge in (Irearns of future 
repose. That ])rofound orphan-feel- 
ing cmbiied lier whole character; 
and sometimes when ihe^young La- 
dies from the Castle smiled praises 
upon her, she retired in unendura- 
ble gratitude to her cliamber — and 
w<‘pt. 

Among tlui friends at whose houses 
she visiU'd were the family at Moor- 
side, the highest hill-farm in the pa- 
rish, and on which her father had 
beiMj a hind. It consisted of the mas- 
ter, n man w liose head was grey, his 
son rind daughter, and a grnndcliild, 
liei* scliolar, whose parents were dead* 
(dliiert Adamson had long beeua wi- 
dower — indeed Ids wife had never 
been in the parish, but had died 
abroad. He had been a soldier ia 
his youth and jirime of manhood; 
and winui he came to settle at Moor- 
side, In* had been looked at with no 
very friendly eyes ; for evil rumours 
of Ids character Jiad preceded his 
nrrivjil there* — and in that peaceful 
pastoral ])arisU, far removed from the 
world’s strife, suspicions, without any 
good reason ])erhapB, had attached 
Iheniselves to the morality and reli- 
gion of a man, who had seen m(ic‘h 
foreign sc'rvice, and had passed the 
best years of bis life in the wars. It 
was long before these suspicions 
faded away, and with some they still 
existed in an in vincible feeling of dis- 
like, or even aversion. But the natural 
fierceness and ferocity wliich, as these 
peaceful dwellers among the hills 
imagined, had at first, in spite of his 
efforts to eontrol them, often dan- 
gerously exhibited tlicmselves in fiery 
outbreaks, advancing age had gradu- 
ally subdued; Gilbert Adamson had 
grown a hard-workingandindustrious 
man ; affected, if he followed it not in 
sincerity, evtm an austerely religious 
life ; and as he possessed more than 
common sagiu^ity and intelligence, he 
had acquired at lost, if not w^on, a 
certain ascendency in the parish, even 
over many whose hearts never open-^ 
ed nor warmed towards him^so ifcat 
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be was now an elder of Uie kirk— 
and, as the most unwilling were ob- 
liged to acknowledge, a just stewai d 
to tlie poor. His grey hairs were not 
honoured, but it would not be too 
much to say that they were respect- 
ed. Many who had doubted him be- 
fore came to think they had done him 
injustice, and sought to wipe away 
tlieir fault by regarding him with es- 
teem, and shewing themselves will- 
ing to interchange all neighbourly 
kindoesses^nd services with all die 
family at Moorside. His son, though 
somewhat wild and unsteady, and 
too much addicted to the fascinating 
pastimes of flood and field, often ho 
ruinous to the sons of labour, and 
rarely long pursued against the law 
without vitiating the whole charac- 
ter, was a favourite with all die 
parish. Singularly handsome, and 
with manners above his birth, Liido- 
vic was welcome wherever he went, 
both with young and old. No merry- 
maJicing could deserve die name with- 
out him, and at all meetings for the 
display of feats of strength and agili- 
ty, far and wide, through more coun- 
ties than one, he was the champion. 
Nor had he received a mean educa- 
tion. All that the parish schoolmas- 
ter could teach he knew ; and having 
been the darling companion of all 
the gentlemen’s sons in the Manse, 
the faculties of his mind had kept 
with theirs, and from diem* he 
caught, too, unconsciously, that 
demeanour so far superior to what 
could liave been expected from one 
in his humble condition, but which, 
at the same time, seemed so conge- 
nial with his happy nature, as to oe 
readily acknowledged to be one of 
its original gifts. Of his sister, Alice, 
it is sufficient to say, diat she was 
the bosom-friend of Margaret Burn- 
aide, and that all who saw tlieir 
friendship felt that it was just. The 
small^reDtless grand-daughter was 
alsolllBr to Margaret— more than 
perhaps her heart knew, because 
that, like herself, she was an orphan. 
But the creatuie was also a merry 
^d a madcap child, and her freak- 
ish pranks, and playful perverse- 
nesses, as she tossed her golden head 
in untameable glee, ana went dan- 
cing and singing, like a bird on the 
boughs of a tree, all day long, by 
some strange sympathies entbely 
won thebeait of hci' who, throughout 


all her own childhood, bad been fami- 
lial’ with grief, and a lonely shedder 
of tears. And tlius did Margaret love 
her, it might be said, even with a very 
mother’s love. She generally passed 
her free Saturday afternoons at Moor- 
side, and often slept there all night 
with little Ann in her bosom. At such 
times Liidovic was never from liomc, 
and many a Sabbath he walked with 
her to the kirk — all the family toge- 
ther — and 09ire by themselves tor 
miles along the moor — a forenoon 
of perfect sunshine, which relumed 
upon him in his agony on his dying 
day. 

No one said, no one thought that 
Ludovic and Margaret were lovers — 
nor were tliey, though well worthy 
indeed of cacli other’s love ; for the 
orphan’s whole heart was hlled and 
satisfied with a sense of duty, and all 
its aflections w’^ere centred in her 
happy scliool, where all eyes blessed 
her, and where she had been placed 
for the good of all those innocent 
creatures, by them who had rescued 
her from the penury tliat kills the 
soul, and of whose gracious bounty 
she every night dreamt in her sleep. 
In her prayers she beseeched God to 
bless them rather than the WTetch on 
her knees — their images, their names, 
w^ere ever before her eyes and on 
her car; and next to that peace of 
mind wliich passeth all uneferstand- 
ing, and comes from the footstool of 
God into the humble, lowly, and con- 
trite heai’t, w'as to that oi-phaii, day 
and night, waking or asleep, tlic deep 
bliss OT her gratitude. And thus Lu- 
dovic to her was a brother, and no 
more ; a name sacred as that of sister, 
by wliich she always called her Alice, 
and w^as so called in return. But to 
Ludovic, who had a soul of hre, Mar- 
garet was dearer far than ever sister 
was to the brother whom, at the sa- 
crifice of her own life, she might have 
rescued from death. Go where he 
might, a phantom was at his side— 
a pale fair face for ever fixed its me- 
lancholy eyes on his, as if foreboding 
something dismal even when they 
faintly smiled ; and once he awoke at 
midnight, when all the house were 
asleep, crying, with shrieks, " O God 
of mercy! Margaret is murdered!” 
Mysterious passion of Love ! that 
darkens its own dreams of delight 
with unimaginable horrors ! Shall 
we call such dire bewilderment the 
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superstition of troubled fantasy, or 
the inspiration of the prophetic soul ! 

Fj'oin what seemingly insignillcant 
sources — and by means of what hum- 
ble instruments — may this life’s best 
happiness be diffused over the house- 
liolus of industrious men ! Here was 
the orphan daughter of forgotten pau- 
pers, both dead ere she could speak ; 
herself, during all her melancholy 
childhood, a pauper even more ensla- 
ved- than ever they had been — one 
of the most neglected and unvalued 
of all God’s creatures — who, had she 
then died, would have been buried in 
some nettled nook of the kirkyard, 
nor her grave been watered almost by 
one single tear — suddenly brought 
out from the cold and cruel shade in 
wliich she had been withering away, 
hy the interposition of human but 
angelic, hands, into the heaven’s most 
gracious sunsliine, Avhere all at once 
her beauty blossomed like the rose. 
She, who for so many years had been 
«*ven begrudgingly fed on the poorest 
and scanti(‘Kt fare, by Penury ungrate- 
ful for all ber weak but zealous efforts 
to please by doing her best, in sick- 
ness and sorrow, at all her tasks, in 
or out of doors, and in all weathers, 
however rough and severe — was now 
raised to the rank of a moral, iiitel- 
Icctuiil, and religious being, and pre- 
sided over, tendef], and instructed 
many litth; ones, far far happier in 
their childhood than it had been her 
lot to be, and all growing up beneath 
her now untroubled eyes, in iniio- 
ccnico, love, and joy inspired into 
their hearts by her their young and 
happy benefactress. Not a human 
dwelling in all tlie parish, that had 
not reason to be thankful to Marga- 
ret Burnside. She taught them to 
be pleasant in their manners, neat in 
their persons, rational in their minds, 
pure in their hearts, and industrious 
in all their habits. Rudeness, coarse- 
ness, sullcnness, all angry fits, and all 
idle dispositions — the besetting vices 
and sins of the children of the poor, 
whose home-education is often so 
miserably, and almost necessai'ily 
neglected — did this sweet Teacher, 
by the divine influence of meekness 
never ruffled, and tenderness never 
troubled, in a few mouths subdue 
and overcome<~till her school-room, 
every day in the week, was, in its 
cheerfulness, sacred as a Sabbath, 
and murmured from morn till eve 


wHli the hum of perpetual happi- 
ness. The effects were soon felt in 
every house. All floors were tidier, 
and order and regularity enlivened 
every hearth. It was the pride of her 
scholars to get their own little gar- 
dens behind their parents’ huts to 
bloom like that of die Brae — and in 
imitation of that flowery porch, to 
train up the pretty creepers on the 
wall. In the kirkyard; a smiling 
groii]) every Sabbath forenoon wait- 
ed for her at the gate — and walked, 
with her at their head, into the House 
of God — a beautiful procession to all 
their parents* eyes — one by one drop- 
ping away into their own seats, as 
the nand moved along the little lobby, 
and the minister sitting in the pulpit 
all the while, looked solemnly down 
upon the fair flock-— the shepherd of 
their souls I 

It was Sabbath, but Margaret Burn- 
side was not in the kirk. The con- 
gregation had risen to join in prayer, 
when the great door was thrown 
open, and a woman, apparelled as 
for the house of worship, but wild 
and ghastly in her face and eyes as 
a maniac hunted by evil spirits, burst 
in upon the service, ana, with up- 
lifted hands, beseeched the man of 
Go<l to forgive her irreverent en- 
trance, for that foulest and most un- 
natural murder had been done, and 
that her own eyes had seen the corpse 
of Margaret Burnside lying on the 
moor in a pool of blood ! The congre- 
gation gave one groan, and then an 
outcry as if the roof of the kirk had 
been toppling over their heads. All 
cheeks waxed white, women fainted, 
and the flrmest heart quaked witli 
terror and pity, as once and again the 
affrighted witness, in the same words, 
described the horrid spectacle, and 
then rushed out into the open air, 
followed by hundreds, who, for 
some minutes, had been palsy-strfck- 
cu ; and now the kirkyard was all 
in a tumult round the body of her 
who lay in a swoon. In the midst 
of tliat dreadful ferment, there were 
voices crying aloud that the poor 
woman was mad, and that such hor- 
ror could not be beneath the sun; 
for such a perpetration on the Sab- 
bath-day, and first heard of just as 
the prayers of Iris people were about 
to ascend to the Fa^er of all mercies, 
shocked belief, and doubt stru^led 
with despair as in the helpless sfiud-* 
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derings of somf* droain of blood. Tin* 
crowQ were at last prevailed on by 
their jiastor to disperse^ and sit down 
jon the tomb-stones, and water bein^ 
sprinkled over tlie face of her who 
still lay in that mortal swoon, and the 
air suffered to circulate freely round 
her, she again opoin^d her glassy eyes, 
and raising herself on her elbow, 
stared on the multitude, all gatliered 
there so wjft) and silent, sind shriek- 
ed out, “ The Day of Judgment I The 
Day of Judgment!” 

The aged minister raised her on 
her feet, and led her to a grave, on 
which she sat down, and hid her 
face on his knees. “ O that I should 
have lived to see the day — but dreatl- 
ful are the decrees of the Most High 
— and she whom we all loved has 
been cruelly murdered ! (’arry me 
with 3'ou, ])eople, and I will shew 
you where lies her corpse.” 

“ Where — where isLudovic Adam- 
son V” cried a hoarse voice which 
none there had e\er heard before; 
and all eyes were turned in om» di- 
rection; but none knew who had 
spoken, and all again was hush. Then 
nil at once a hundred voices repeat- 
ed the same words, “ Where — where 
isLudovic Adamson ?” and there was 
no reply. Then, indeed, was the 
kirkyard in an angry and a wrathful 
ferment, and men looked far into 
each other’s eyes for coniirmntion of 
their suspicions. And there was 
whispering about things, that, though 
in themselves light as air, seemed 
now charged with hideous iin]>ort ; 
and then arose sacred a])]>eals to 
Heaven’s eternal justice, horridly 
mingled with oaths and curses ; and 
all the crowd, springing to their feet, 
pronounced, « that no other but he 
could be the murderer.” 

It was remembered now, that for 
months past, Margaret Burnside bad 
often looked melancholy — that her 
visits had been less frequent to Moor- 
side— and one person in the crowd 
said, that a few weeks ago she had 
come upon them suddenly in a re- 
tired place, when Margaret was weep- 
ing bitterly, and Liidovic tossing liis 
arms, seemingly in wrath and dis- 
traction. All agreed that of late he 
had led a disturbed and reckless life 
—and that something dark and sus- 
picious had hung about him, where- 
ever he went, as if he were haunted 
-hjr m evil conscience, Put did not 


strange men sometimes pass through 
the Moor — squalid men^cants, rob- 
ber-like from the far-off city — one by 
one, yet sc'ciningly belonging to the 
same* gang — with bludgeons in their 
liaiids — halt-naked, and often drunk- 
en ill their hunger, as at the doors 
of lonesome houses they demanded 
alms, or more Jik(» foot-pads than 
beggars, with stern gestures, rising 
II]) from the ditches on the way-side, 
stopped the frightened women and 
children going upon errands, and 
thanklessly received pence from tlic 
poor ? Oni* of them must have been 
the murderer ! But then, again, the 
whole tide of suspicion would set in 
u])on Lndovic — hi»r l(»ver — for the 
darker and more dreadful the guilt, 
the more welcome is it to tlie fears 
of the iinaginatioii avIhui its Avaking 
dreams are floating in blood ! 

A tall figure (‘anie forward from 
the j)orch, and all Avas silence, Avheii 
the congregation beheld the h’atlier of 
the suspected criminal ! He stood 
still as a tree in a calm day, — trunk, 
limbs, moved not,— and his grey head 
Avas uncovered. He thmi stretched 
out his arm, not in an im)>l(»riiig, but 
in a commanding attitude, and essay- 
ed to speak ; but his aa hiti* lips qui vct- 
ed, and his tongue refused its office. 
At last, almost fiercely, he uttered, 
“ Who dares deiioiiiu'e my son and 
like the growling tliiinder, the crowd 
cried, “ All — all — he is the murder- 
er!” Some said that tlie old man 
smiled; but it could have liceii but 
a convulsion of the featun^s — out- 
raged nature’s AATung-out and writh- 
ing expression of disdain, to shew 
liOAV a father’s love brooks the cruel- 
ty of foolisli falseliood and injustice. 

Men, Avoinen, and children — all 
AAdioni gri('f and horror iiad not made 
helpless — moved away towards the 
Moor — the woman avIio had seen the 
siglit leading the way — for now her 
whole strength had returned to her, 
and she aa'us dravAm and driven by an 
irresistible passion to look again at 
AAdiathad almost destroyed her judg- 
ment. Now they were miles from 
the kirk, and over some brushwood, 
at the edge of a morass some distance 
from the common footpath, croAA's 
were seen diving and careering in 
the air, and a raven flapping suduen- 
ly out of the covert, sailed away with 
a savage croak along a range of cliffs. 
The whole multitude stood ||ock 
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at that oaiTion-souud. Tlio guide 
said sliudderingly, in a low hurried 
voice, “ See, see — that is her mantle,” 
—and there indeed Margaret lay, all 
in a heap, maimed, mangled, mur- 
dered, with a hundred gashes. The 
Corpse seemed as if it had b(»en baked 
in frost, and was embedded in coa- 
gulated blood. Shreds and patches 
of her dress, torn away from her bo- 
som, bestrewed the bushes — for many 
yards round about, tliere bad been 
the tramjiliug of feet, and n long lock 
of hair that had been torn from lier 
temph's, with the <h»ws yet unmelt- 
ed on it, w^as lying u]ioii a plant of 
broom a little Avay from the corpse. 
The lirst to lift the body from the 
horrid bed was Gilbert Adamson. 
He had been long familiar with death 
in all its ghastliness, and all had now 
looked to him — forgettingforthe mo- 
ment tliat he was the father of the 
murderer — to ]»erform tin* task from 
which th(‘y recoiled in horror. Rest- 
ing on one knee, he placed the corpse 
on tin* otlier — and who could have 
beIie^ed, that CAen the most violent 
and cruel death could have wrought 
such a change <m a face once so 
heaulifnl! All Avas distortion — and 
terrible it was to sec the dim glazed 
eyes, fixedly open, and the orbs in- 
sensible to the strong sun that smote 
ln*r face AAdjite as siioav among the 
streaks as if left by bloody fingers! 
Her tlivoat was all discoloured — and 
a silk bandkercliief twisted into a 
cord, that bad manifestly b(*en used 
in the murder, was of a redder hue 
than Avheii it had veiled lier breast. 
!No one knoAvs Avliat liorror bis eyes 
are able to look on, till they arc tri(»d. 
A circle of stuj)ified gazers was 
drawn by a horrid fascination closer 
and closer round the cojpse— and 
Avonien stood tliere holding children 
by the bands, and fainted not, but 
observed the sight, and shuddered 
without ehriekiiig, and stood there 
all dumb as ghosts. But the body 
was now borne* along by many bands 
•—at first none knoAV in Avliat direc- 
tion, till many voices muttered, “ To 
Moorside — to Moorside” — and in an 
hour it AA’^as laid on the; bed in AAdiich 
Margaret Burnside had so often slept 
with her beloved little Ann in her 
bosom. 

The hand of some one bad thrown 
a cloth over the 001 * 086 . The room 
ym filled whh people'^r'bttt all their 


power and capacity of horror had been 
exhausted — and the silence Avas now- 
almost like that which attends a na< 
tural death, when all the neighbours 
are assembled for the funeral. Alice, 
with little Ann beside her, kneeled 
at the bed, nor feared to lean her 
head close to the covered corpse- 
sobbing out syllables that shewed 
boAv passionately sMfe prayed — and 
that she and her little niece — and, 
oh! for that unhappy father — were 
delivering theiviselvc's up into the 
hands of God. That father knelt not 
—neither did be sit doAvn— nor move 
—nor groan — ^biit stood at the foot 
of tin* bed, with arms folded almost 
sternly — and with bis eyes fixed on 
the sheet, in Avhich there seemed to 
be neither ruth nor dread — but only 
an austere comi)osure, Avbicli, were 
it indet'd but resignation to that dis- 
mal fU‘4Tep of ProAidence, had been 
most sublime — butAvbo can see into 
the heart of a man cither righteous 
or wicked, and know Avhat may be 
passing there, breathed from the 
gates of heaven or of bell ! 

Soon as the* body had been found, 
shepherds and herdsmen, fleet of foot 
as the deer, bad set off to scour tJie 
country far and wide, bill and glen, 
niounUiin and morass, moor and wood, 
for the murderer. If be be on the face 
of the earth, and not self-plunged in 
despairing suicide into some quag- 
mire, be Avill be found, — for all the po- 
pulation of many dislricts arc now 
afoot, and prccij)ices arc clomb till 
now brushed but by the falcons. A 
figure, like that of a man, is se(*u by 
some of the liunters from a bill ton, 
lying among the stones by tlio side 
of a solitary loch. They separate, 
and descend upon him, and then ga- 
tliering in, they behold the man whom 
they seek, Ludovic Adamson, the 
murderer. 

His face is pale and haggard — yet 
flushed as if by a fcAd* ceiitred in his 
heart. Tliat is no dress fit for the Ssib- 
bath-day— soiled and saA^agc-looking 
—and giving to the eyes that searcli 
an assurance of guilt. He starts to 
his feet, as they think, like some wild 
beast surprised in his lair, and ga- 
thering itself up to fight or fly. But- 
strange enormity — a Bible is in his 
hand ! And the shepherd who first 
seized him, taking the book out of his 
grAsp, looks into the page, and reads, 
♦♦Whoever sheddeth man’e Wood, by 
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man sliall his bluod be surely shed.” 
On a leaf is written, in her own well- 
known hand, “ The gift of Margaret 
Burnside !” Not a word is said by 
his captors — they offer no needless 
violence — no indignities^but an- 
swer all enquiries of surprise and as- 
tonishment (O ! can one so young be 
so hardened in wickedness !) by a 
stern silence/mnd upbraiding eyes, 
that like daggers must stab his heart. 
At last he walks doggedly and sul- 
lenly along, and refuses to speak — 
yet his tread is finn — there is no 
want of composure in his face — now 
that the first passion of feai* or anger 
has left it ; and now that they have 
the murderer in their clutch, some 
begin almost to pity him, and others 
to Del ie VO, or at least to hope, that 
he may be innocent. As yet they 
have said not a word of the crime of 
which they accuse him — but let him 
try to master the expression of his 
voice and his eyes as he may, guilt is 
in those stealthy glances — guilt is in 
those reckless tones — And why does 
he seek to hide his right hand in his 
bosom ? — And whatever he may af- 
fect to say — they ask him not — most 
certainlv that sbiin on his shirt-col- 
lai* is blood. But now they are at 
Moorside. 

There is still a great crowd all 
round about the house — in the gar- 
den — and at the door — and a trou- 
bled cry announces that the crimi- 
nal has been taken, and is close at 
hand. His father meets him at the 
ate — and, kneeling down, holds up 
is clasped hands, and sajjs, ** My 
son, if thou art guilty, confess, and 
die.” The criminal angrily waves 
his father aside, and walks towards 
the door. “ Fools I fools ! what mean 
ye by tliis ? What crime has been com- 
mitted ? And how dai'e ye to think 
me the criminal ? Am 1 like a mur- 
derer ?” — ** We never spoke to him of 
the murder — we never spoke to him 
of the murder!” cried one of the 
men who now held him by the arm ; 
and all assembled ^en exclaimed, 
“ Guilty, ^ilty — ^tiiat one word will 
hang him I O, pity, pity, for his fa- 
ther and poor sister — this will break 
their hearts !” Appalled, yet firm of 
foot, the prisoner forced his way in- 
to the house; and turning, in his 
confusion, into the chamber on the 
left, there he beheld the coimse of 
the murdered on the bed— for the 


sheet had been removed— as yet not 
laid out, and disfigured and deform- 
ed just as she had been found on the 
moor, in the same misshapen heap of 
deatli ! One long insane glare — one 
shriek, as if all his heartstrings at 
once had burst — and then down fell 
the strong man on the floor like lead. 
One trial was past which no human 
hardihood could endure — another, 
and yet another, awaits him — but 
these he will bear as the guilty 
brave have often borne them, and the 
most searching eye shall not see him 
quail at the bar or on the scaffold. 

They lifted the stricken wretch 
from the floor, placed him in a chair, 
and held him upright, till he should 
revive from the fit. And he soon did 
revive ; for health flowed in all his 
veins, and he had the strength of a 
giant. But when his senses return- 
ed, there was none to pity him ; for 
the shock had given an expression 
of guilty horror to all his looks, .and, 
like a man walking in his sleep under 
the temptation of some dreadful 
dream, he moved with fixed eyes to- 
wards the bed, and looking at the 
corpse, gobbled in hideous laughtt^r, 
and then wept and tore his hair like 
a distracted woman or a child. Then 
he stooped down as he would kiss 
the face, but staggered back, and, co- 
vering his eyes with his hands, utter- 
ed such a groan as is sometimes heard 
rending the sinner’s breast when 
the avenging Furies are upon him 
in his dreams. All who lieard it felt 
that he was guilty — and there was a 
fierce cry tlirough the room of,“ Make 
him touch the body, and if he be the 
murderer, it will bleed!” — " Fear 
not, Ludovic,to touch it, my boy,” — 
said his father ; “ bleed afresh it will 
not, for thou art innocent; and sa- 
vage though now they be, who once 
were proud to be thy friends, even 
they will believe thee guiltless when 
the corpse refuses to bear witness 
against thee — and not a drop leaves 
m quiet hcai*t !” But his son spake 
not a word, nor did he seem to know 
that his father had spoken, but he suf- 
fered himself to be led passively to- 
wards the bed. One of the bystand- 
ers took his hand and placed it on 
the naked breast, when out of the cor- 
ners of the tceth-clenched mouth, 
and out of the swollen nosti*i1s, two 
or three blood-drops visibly oozed 
^and a sort of shrieking shout 
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dared the sacred faith of all the 
crowd in the dreadful ordeal. 
“ What body is this? ’tis all over 
blood!'’ said the prisoner, looking 
with an idiot vacancy on the faces 
that surrounded him. But now the 
f^eriff of the county entered the 
room, along with some officers of 
justice — and he was spared any far- 
ther sliocks from that old saving su- 
perstition. His wrists soon after 
were manacled. Tliese were all the 
words he had uttered since he re- 
covered from the fit — and he seemed 
now in a state of stupor. 

Ludovie Adamson, after exami- 
nation of witnesses who crowded 
against him from many unexpected 
quarters, was coininitti^d that very 
Sabbath night to prison on a charge 
of murder. On the Tuestlay follow- 
ing, the remains of Margaret Burn- 
side were interred. All the parisli 
were at the funeral. In Scotland it is 
not customary for females to join in 
the last simple ceremonies of death. 
But in this case they did ; and all her 
scholars, in the same white dresses 
in which they used to walk with her 
at their head into the kirk on Sab- 
baths, followed the bier. Alice and 
little Ann were there, nearest the 
coffin, and the father of him who had 
wrought all this woe was one of its 
supporters. The liead of the mur- 
dered girl rested, it might be said, 
on bis shoulder — but none can know 
the strength which God gives to his 
servants — and all present felt for him 
as he walked steadily under that dis- 
mal burden, a pity, and even an af- 
fection, wliich they had been unable 
to yield to him ere he Iiad been so 
sorely tried. The Ladies from the 
Castle were among tlie other mourn- 
ers, and stood by the open grave. 
A sunnier day had never shone from 
heaven, and that very grave itself par- 
took of the brightness, as the coffin, 
with the gilt letters — “ Mai]garet 
Burnside — Aged 1 8” — was let (^wn, 
and in the darkness below disappear- 
ed. No flowers were sprinkled there 
--nor afterwards planted on tlie turf 
— vain offerings of unavailing sorrow ! 
But in that nook — beside the bodies 
of lier poor parents— she was left for 
the gi*ass to grow over her, as over 
the other humble dead — and nothing 
but tbe very simplest lieadstone was 

E laced there, with a sentence from 
cripture below the name. There 


was less weeping> lees sobbing, tfian 
at many other funerals ; for as sure 
as Mercy ruled the skies, all belie- 
ved that she was'there — all knew it, 
just as if the gates of heaven had 
opened and shewed her a white- 
robed spirit at the right hand of the 
throne. And why should any rueful 
lamentation have been wailed over 
the senseless dust ! But on the way 
home over the hills, and in the hush 
of eveningbeside their hearths, and in 
the stillness of night on their beds — 
all— young and old — all did notliing 
but weep ! 

For weeks — such was the pity, grief, 
and awe inspired by this portentous 
crime and lamentable calamity, that 
all the domestic ongoings in the 
houses far and wide, were melanclio- 
]y and mournful, as if the country had 
been fearing a visitation of the plague. 
Sin, it was felt, had brought not only 
sorrow on the parish, but shame 
that ages would not wipe away ; and 
strangers, as they travelled through 
the moor, would point the place 
where the foulest murder had been 
committed in all the annals of crime. 
As for the family at Moorside— the 
dauglitfT liad their boundless com- 
passion — though no eye had seen 
her since the funeral ; but people, in 
speaking of the father, would still 
shake tlieir lieads, and put their fin- 
gers to their lips, and say to one 
another in wliispers, tliat Gilbert 
Adamson had once been a bold, bad 
man — ^that bis religion, in spite of all 
liis repulsive austerity, wore not the 
aspect of truth — and that had he 
lield a stricter and a stronger liand 
on the errors of liis misguided son, 
tills foul deed had not been perpe- 
trated, nor that wretched sinner’s 
soul given to |>erdition. Yet others 
liad gentler and humaner^thou|hts. 

God-supported beneath the ^ier-^ 
and at the mouth of the grave— and 
feared to look on that head — ^former- 
ly grizzled, but now quite grey — 
when on the very first Sabbath after 
the murder he took his place in the 
elder’s seat — and was able to stand 
up along with the rest of the congre- 
gation, when the minister prayed for 
peace to liis soul, and hoped for the 
deliverance out of jeopardy of him 
now lying in bonds. A low Amen 
went all round the kirk at these 
words— for the most hopeless called 
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to mind tlmt maxim of law, equity, 
and justiro — that every man under 
accusation of crioie should be held 
innocent till he is proved to be guilty. 
Nay, a human tribunal diidtht oon- 
deinii Jiim, and yet might he stand 
acquitted before the tribunal of God. 

There were vai'ious accounts of 
tlie bchanour of the prisoner. Some 
said that he was desperately harden- 
ed — otliers, sunk in sullen apathy 
and iiidiflerencc — and one or two 

}>ersons belonging to the parisli wlio 
lad seen him, declared that he seem- 
ed to care not for himself, but to be 
plunged in profound melancholy for 
the fate of Margaret Burnside, wdiose 
name he voluntarily mentioned, and 
then bowed his head on his knees 
and wept. His guilt he neither ad- 
mitted at that inter view, nor denied— * 
hut he confessed that some circum- 
stances bore hard against him— and 
that he was prepared for the event 
of his trial — condemnation and death. 
“ But if you are not guilty, Ludovie, 
W’/io can he the tmirden r ? Not the 
slightest shade of suspicion has fall- 
en on any other person — and did not, 
iilas ! the body bleed when”— The 
unhappy wretch sprang up from the 
l)ed, It was said, at tJiese words, and 
hurried like a madman hack and 
forward along tlie stone-floor of Jiis 
cell. “ Yea — yea,” at last he cried, 
“ the mouth and nostrils of my Mar- 
garet did indeed bleed, when tliey 
]>reBscd down my hand on lier cold 
bosom. It is God’s truth !” — “ God’s 
truth ?” — “ Yes — God’s truth. I saw 
one drop, and tlieii another, trickle 
towards me— and 1 piwcd to our Sa- 
viour to wipe them off before other 
eyes might behold the dreadful wit- 
nesses against me— but at that hour 
Heaven was most unmerciful — for 
tliose two small drops— as all of you 
saw — soon became a very stream — 
and all her face, neck, and breast 
— you saw it as well as 1 miserable 
— were at last drtmehod in blood. 
Then I may have confessed that I 
Avas guilty— did I, or did I not, con- 
fess it ? Tell mo — for I remember 
nothing distinctly ; — but if I did— 
the judgment ot offended Heaven, 
then punishing me for my sins, had 
made me worse than mad— and so 
had all your abhorrent eyes — and, 
men, if I did confess, it was the 
cruelty of God that drove me to it— 
and your cruelty— which was great 


— ^for no pity had any one for me that 
day, though Margaret Burnside lay 
before me a murdered corpse — and 
a hoarse whisper came to my ear 
urging me to confess — I well believe 
irom no human lips, but from the 
.. Father of Lies, who, at that hour, was 
suffered lo leave the pit to ensnare 
my soul.” Such Avas said to have 
been the main sense of what be ut- 
tered ill the presence of two or three 
Avbo had formerly been among his 
most intimate friends, and Avho knew 
not, on leaving his cell and coming 
into the open air, Avhether to think 
him innocent or guilty. As long as 
they thought they saAV liis eyes re- 
garding them, and that they lieardhis 
voice speaking, tli(*y believed him in- 
nocent — but Avlieii the exjiression of 
tlie tone of Ins voice, and of tlit» look 
of bis eyes — Avbicli they had felt be- 
longed to innocence — died nAvay 
from their memory — then arose 
against him 1h(» strong, strange cir- 
cumstantial evidence, whicli-^wise- 
ly or unwisely — hiAvy(*rs and judges 
have said cannot he— and tlieii, in 
their hearts, one and all of them pro- 
nounced him guilty. 

Blit had not his father often visit- 
ed the prisoner’s cell ? Once — and 
once only — for in obedience to bis 
son’s passionatt*. prayer, beseeching 
him — if tliero AVi're any mercy left 
either on earth or heaven — never 
more to (*nter that dungeon, the mi- 
serable pai’cnt liad not again entered 
the prison — but he liad been seen one 
morning at dawn, by one Avbo kncAv 
bis person, Avalking round and round 
the Avails, staring up at the black 
building in distraction, especially at 
one small grated Avindow in the north 
toAA^er— and it is most probable that 
he had been pacing hie rounds there 
during all the night. Nobody could 
conjecture, however dimly, Avhat 
was the meaning of bis banishment 
from his son’s cell. Gilbert Adam- 
son, so stern to others, even to his 
own only daughter, Inwl been always 
but too indulgent to bis Ludovic— 
and bad that lost WTetch’s guilt, so 
exceeding great, changed his heart 
into stone, and made the siglit of bis 
old father’s grey hairs hateful to bis 
eyes ? But then the jailor, who bad 
heard him imploring— beseeching— 
coflitnanding his father to remain till 
after the trial at Moorside, said, that 
all the wJiilc the prisoner sobbed 
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and wept like a child— and that when 
he unlocked the door of the cell, to 
let tlie old man out, it was a hard 
thinff to tear away the arms and 
hands of Ludovic from Ids knees, 
wh’^e the father sat like a stone* 
linage on the hed, and kept his t<*ar* 
less eyes fixed sternly upon the wall, 
as if not a soul had bemi jireseiit, and 
lie himself had been a criminal eon- 
deiiined next day to die. 

'Hie lather had obeyed, rf Uffinushf^ 
that miserable injiiTiclion, and from 
religion it seemed that Ik* bad foiitid 
eoinfort. For Sabbath after Sabbath 
be was at the kirk— lie stood, as be 
bad been wont to do for j'ears, at the 
poor’s-plat(*,aiKl rehirned prrave salu- 
tations to those Avho dropt tlieir mile 
into the small sacred treasury — his 
eyes calmly, ami e\eii critically, re- 
i^ardedtlie ]iastor during prayer and 
sermon — and liis deep bass Aoice 
was heard, as usual, through all llie 
house of Clod, in llie Psalms. On 
we(‘k-days, Ik? was seen by passers- 
by to drive his flocks a-fi(*Id, and to 
overlook bis sheep on the bill )»as- 
tures, or in tlie pinfold; and as it 
Avas still spring, aud s<‘ed-tiine liad 
been late this season, Ik* Avas obser- 
ved bolding the plough, as of yore— 
nor bad bis skill deserted Jiiin— for 
the furroAVS Avere as straiglit as if 
draAVU byande on pa]ier — and soon 
briglit and beautiful was the brtiird 
on all the low lands of his farm. 'J'Jie 
( -ondbrt<»v Avas Avitli him, and, sorely 
as he had been tried, bis heart whh 
not yet Avliolly broken, and it Avaa 
believed that, for years, be might out- 
live the bloAA'^ that at first liad seemed 
more than a mortal man might bear 
and be ! Yet that bis AA^oe, tliougli 
bidden, was dismal, all erelong kneAA% 
from certain tokens that intrenched 
his face — cheeks shrunk and fallen, 
broAv not so much furroAved as scar- 
red, eyes (pieiK'hed, hair thinner and 
thinner far, as if he himself had tom 
it away in handfuls during the soli- 
tude or midniglit — and iioav absolute- 
ly as AAdiite as snow; and over the 
wliole man an indescribable ancient- 
ness far beyond his years— though 
they were many, and most of them 
had been passed in torrid climes— 
all slieAved Iioaa” grief 1ms its ago- 
nies ns destructive as tliosc of guilt, 
and those the most Avasting when 
they work in the lieart, and in 
brain, unrelieved by the shedding W 


one single tear— when the very soul 
turns dry as dust, and life is im]>ri- 
soned, rather t;han mingled, in the 
decaying — the mouldering frame I 
The Day of Trial came, and all la- 
bour was suspended in the* parish, as 
if it had been a mourning fast. Hun- 
dreds of people from this remote dis- 
trict poured into the circuit town, 
and besieged the court-bousp. Horse- 
men AATi-e in readiness, soon as tlie 
A^erdict should be returned, to carry 
the intelligence — of life or death — to 
all those glens. A few Avords Avill siit- 
fire to tell tlie trial, the imtiire of the 
evidence, and its issue. 'I'hc* prison- 
er, Avlio stood at the bar, in black, ap- 
peared — thougli miserably cbonged 
from a man of great muscular poAver 
and activity, a magnificent man, into 
a tall iliin sliadoAv — perfectly uiiap^ 
]mllcd 5 but in a face so Avliite, and 
Avasted, and Avoe-begone, the most 
profound iihysiognoniist could read 
not om* faintest symptom either of 
liopt* or fear, trembling or trust, 
guilt or imiocence. He hardly seem- 
ed to belong to this Avorld,and stood 
fearfully aiicl glmstlily conspicuous 
between the ofiicers of justice, above 
all the croAA'd tliat devoured him Avith 
tlieir eyi*s, all loiming toAAmrds tlie bar 
to c*atcb the first sound of his voice, 
Avheii to tlie indictment he should 
plead “ Not ( hiilty.*' Tliesc AAwds he 
did utter, in a holloAv voice altoge- 
tJier passionless, and then AAms suftcr- 
ed to sit doAvn, which he did in a man- 
ner destitute of all emotion. During 
all the many long hours of ids trial, 
he never moved head, limbs, or body, 
except once,Avhcnlie drank somcAAm- 
ter, Avhich lies had not asked for, but 
Avhicli Avas given to him by a friend. 
The evidence AA-as entirely circum- 
stantial, and consisted of a few damn- 
ing facts, and of many of the very 
slightest sort, Avhich, taken singly, 
seemed to mean nothing, hut which, 
Avheii considered all together, seem- 
ed to mean something against him— 
hoAv much or hoAv little, there were 
among the agitated audience many 
dift’ering opinions. But slight as they 
Avere, either singly or together, they 
told fearfully against the prisoner, 
when connected witli the ratal few 
Avhich no ingenuity could ever ex- 
plain away; and though ingenuity 
did all it could do, when wielded by 
eloquence of the highest order — and 
as the prisoner’s counsel eat doAvn, 
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there went a rustle and a buz through 
the court, and a communication of 
looks and whispers, that seemed to 
denote that tliere were hopes of liis 
acquittal— yet, if such hopes there 
were, they were deadened by the 
calm, clear, logical address to the 
juiy by the counsel for the crown, 
and destroyed by tlie judge’s charge, 
which amounted almost to a demon- 
stration of guilt, and concluded with 
a confession due to his oath and con- 
science, that he saw not how the 
jury could do their duty to their 
Creator, and their fellow-creatures, 
but by returning one verdict Tliey 
retired to consider it; and during 
a deathlike silence, all eyes were 
bent on a deathlike Image. 

It had appeared in evidence, that 
tlic murder had been committed — 
at least all the gashes inflicted — for 
there were also nnger-marks of stran- 
gulation — with a bill-hook, such as 
foresters use in lopping trees — and 
several witnesses swore that tlic 
bill-hook which was sliewn them, 
stmned witli blood, and witli hair 
sticking on the haft— belonged to 
Ludovic A damson. It was al so gi ven 
in evidence— tliougli some doubts 
rested on the nature of tlie precise 
words — that on that day, in the room 
with the corpse, he had given a wild 
and incoherent denial to the ques- 
tion then put to him in the din, 
“ Wliat he had done with the bill- 
hook Xobody liad seen it in his 
possession since the spri^ before — 
but it liad been found, after several 
weeks’ search, in a liag in the moss, 
in die direction that he would have 
most probably taken— had he been 
the murderer— when flying from die 
spot to the loch where he was sei- 
zed. The shoes which he had on 
when taken, fitted the foot-marks on 
the ground, not far from the place of 
die murder, but not so perfectly as 
another pair which were found in 
the house. But that other pair, it 
was proved, belonged to the old man; 
and therefore the correspondence be- 
tween the foot-marks and die pri- 
soner’s shoes, though not perfect, 
was a circumstance of much suspi- 
don. But a far stronger fact, in this 
part of the evidence, was sworn to 
against the prisoner. Though there 
was. no blood on Ids shoes — when 
apprehended his legs were bare— 
though that circumstance, strange as 


It may seem, had never been noticed 
till he was on tlic way to prison ! His 
stockings had been next day found 
lying on die swai*d, near the sliore 
of tlie loch, manifestly after liaviug 
been washed and laid out to dry in 
the sun. At mention of this circum- 
stance a cold shudder ran througli 
the court ; but iieidier that, nor 
indeed any other circumstance in 
all the evidence — not even the 
account of the appearance which 
the murdered body exhibited wlien 
found on the moor, or \idien af- 
terwards laid on the bed — extorted 
from the prisoiipr one gi*oan — one 
sigh— or touched the imperturbable 
doatliliiiess of bis countenance. It 
was proved, that when searched — in 
prison — and not before — for the agi- 
tation that reigned over all assem- 
bled in the room at Moorside that 
dreadful day, had confounded even 
those accustomed to dt^til with sus- 
pected criminals — there were found 
in his pocket a small French gold 
watch, and also a gold brooch, whic^h 
the l^adies of the Castle had given 
to Margaret Bumside, On these be- 
ing taken from him, he had said no- 
tliiiig, but looked aghast. A piece of 
torn and bloody paper, winch liad 
been picked up near the body, was 
sworn to be in his handwriting; and 
though the meaning of the words 
yet legible was obscure, they seem- 
ed to express a request that Mar- 
garet would meet him on the moor 
on that Saturday afternoon she was 
murdered. The words, " Satur- 
day” — “ meet me” — “ last time” — 
were not indistinct, and tlie paper 
was of tlie same quality and colour 
with some found in a drawer in his 
bedroom at Moorside. It was pro- 
ved that lie had been drinking with 
some dissolute persons — poachers 
and tlie like — in a public-house in a 
neighbouring parish all Saturday, till 
well on in the afternoon, wlien lie 
left them in a state of intoxication — 
and was then seen running along the 
liillside in the direction ot‘ the; moor. 
Where he past the night between 
the Saturday and the Sabbath, he 
could give no account, except once 
when, unasked, and as if sneaking to 
himself, lie was overheard by the jail- 
or to mutter, " Oli ! tliat fatal night 
— that fatal night !” And then, when 
a^^eiilv interrogated, “ Where were 
he answered, " Asleep on 
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the hill ;** and immediately relapsed 
into a state of mentaJ abstraction. 
These were the chief circumstances 
against him, which his counsel had 
striven to explain away. That most 
eloquent person dwelt with aflfecting 
earnestness on the wickedness of put- 
ting any evil construction on the dis- 
ti-acted behaviour of the wretched 
man when brought without warning 
upon the sudden sight of the man- 
gled corpse of tlie beautiful girl, whom 
all allow'ed he had most passionately 
and tenderly loved ; and he strove to 
prove — as' he did prove to the con- 
viction of many — tliat such behavi- 
our was incompatible with such guilt, 
and almost of itself established his 
innocence. All that w'as sw’orn to 
against him, as having passed in that 
dreadful room, ivas iii truth for him 
— unless all our knowledge of the 
best and of the worst of human na- 
ture were not, as folly, to be given to 
the winds. He beseeched the jury, 
therefore, to look at all tin; other 
circumstances that did indeed seem 
to bear hard upon the prisoner, in 
the light of his innocence, and not 
of his guilt, and that they would all 
fade into nothing. What mattered 
his possession of the watcli and other 
trinkets ? Lovers as they were, might 
not the unhappy girl have given them 
to him for temporary keepsakes ? Or 
might he not have taken them from 
her in some playful mood, or recei- 
ved them — (and the brooch was 
cracked, and the mainspring of the 
watcdi broken, though the glass was 
whole)— to get them repaired in the 
town, which he often visited, and she 
never ? Could human credulity for 
one moment believe, that such a man 
as the prisoner at the bar had been 
sworn to be by a host of witnesses — 
and especially by that witness, w^ho, 
with such overwhelming solemnitj^, 
had declared he loved him as his 
own son, and would have been proud 
if heaven had given him such a son — 
he who had baptized him, and known 
him well ever since a child, — that 
such a man could rob tlie body of 
her whom he had violated and mur- 
dered V If, under the instigation of 
the devil, he had violated and mur- 
dered her, and for a moment were 
made the hideous supposition, did 
vast hell hold tliat demon whose voice 
would have tempted the violator and 
murderer — suppose him 
VOL, XXVIIL XO, CLXXII. 


that man at the bar — sworn to by all 
the parish, if need were, as a man of 
tenaerest charities, and generosity 
unbounded, — in the lust of lucre, 
consequent on the satiating of an- 
other lust — to rob his victim of a few 
trinkets ! Let loose tlie wildest ima- 
gination into the realms of wildest 
wickedness, and yet they dared not, 
as they feared God, to credit for a 
moment the union of such appalling 
and such paltry guilt, in that man 
wdio now trembled not before them, 
but wlio seemed cut off from all the 
sensibilities of this life by the scythe 
of Misery that had shorn liim dowiil 
But why try to recount, however 
feebly, the line of defence taken by 
the speaker, who on that day seem- 
ed all but inspired. The sea may 
overturn roeks,or fire consume them 
till they split in pieces; but a crisis 
there sometimes is in man’s destiny, 
which all the powers ever lodged 
in the lips of mail, were they touch- 
ed with a coal from heaven, cannot 
avert, and when even he who strives 
to save, feels and knows that he is 
striving all in vain — aye, vain as a 
worm — to arrest the tread of Fate 
about to trample down its victim 
into the dust. All hoped — many 
almost believed — that the prisoner 
W’ould be acquitted — that a verdict 
of “ Not Proven,” at least, if not of 
“ Not Guilty,” would be returned— 
but tkey had not been sworn to do 
justice before man and before God— 
and, if need were, to seal up even 
the fountains of mercy in their 
hearts— flowing, and easily set a-flow- 
ing, by such a spectacle as that bar 
presented— a man already seeming 
to belong unto the dead ! 

In about a quarter of an hour the 
Jury retuiTied to the box— and the 
verdict, liaviugbeen sealed with bla<3c 
wax, was handed up to the Ju^e, 
who read, “ We unanimously fin^ 
the prisoner Guilty.” He then stood 
up to receive sentence of death. 
Not a dry eye was in the court du- 
ring the Judge’s solemn and affect- 
ing address to tlie criminal— exe^t 
those of the Shadow on whom had 
been pronounced the doom. V Your 
body will be hung in chidna otr the 
moor — on a gibbet erected on ^le 
spot where you murdered the victim 
of vour unhallowed lUst^ and there 
will your bones bleach hi the s«n,and 
tattle in the Mind, after the insects 
* T > 
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and the birds of the air have devour- 
ed your flesh ; and in all future times, 
the root on which. God-forsaking 
and (rod-forsaken, you perpetrated 
that double crime, at wliicli all hu- 
manity shudders, will be looked on 
from afar by tlie traveller passing 
through that lonesome wild, with a 
sacred horror !” — Here the voice of 
the Judge faltered, and he covered 
his face with his hands ; but tlie pri- 
soner stood unmoved in iigure, and 
in face untroubled — and wlien all 
was closed, was removed from the 
bar, the same ghostlike and unearth- 
ly phantom, seemingly unconscious 
of what had passed, or even of his 
own existence. 

Surely nowlie will suffer his old fa- 
ther to visit him in his cell ! “ Once 
more only — only once more let me 
see him before 1 die!'* w'cre his words 
to the clergyman of th<‘ parish, whose 
Manse be had so often visited, wh(‘Ji 
a young and happy hoy ! That ser- 
vant of Christ had not Vorsaken him, 
whom now all tlie world had forsa- 
ken. As free from sin Ijinisclf as 
might be mortal and falhiii man — 
mortal because fallen— In* knew from 
Scripture and from nature, that in 
“ the lowest deej) tluM-e is still a low- 
er deep” ill wickedness, into wliich 
all of woman born may fall, unless 
held back by the arm of tlie Almiglity 
Being, whom they must serM‘ stead- 
fastly in holiness and in truth. He 
knew, too, from the same source, 
that man cannot sin beyond the reaeli 
of God’s mercy — if the worst of all 
imaginable sinners seek, in a Bible- 
breathed spirit at last, tliat mercy 
through the Atonement of the Re- 
deemer. Daily — and nightly — he 
visited that cell ; nor did he fear to 
touch the hand — now w^astod to the 
bone — ^which, at the temptation of 
the Prince of the Air, who is mys- 
teriously suffered to cuter in at the 
gates or every human heart that is 
guarded not by the flaming sword of 
God’s own Seraphim— lattdy drench- 
ed in the blood of the most iiinocenl 
creature that ever looked on the day. 
Yet a sore trial it was to his Chris- 
tianity to find the criminal so obdu- 
rate. He would make no confes- 
sion ! Yet said that it was fit — that 
it was far best— he should die ! — that 
fie deserved death! But ever when 
^ without a nam^ was allu- 
diM tOj his tongue was tied— and 


once in the midst of an impassioned 
prayer, beseeching liira to listen to 
conscience and confess — ^lie that 
prayed shuddered to heboid him 
irowm, and to hear bursting out in 
terrible energy, “ Cease — cease to 
torment me, or you will drive me to 
deny my God !” 

No father came to visit l»im in his 
cell. On the day of trial he had been 
missing from MoorBido,and w^as seen 
next morning — (wliere he had been 
all night never was known — though 
it Avas afterwards rumoured, that 
one like him had been seen sitting, 
<18 the gloaming darkened, on the 
very spot of tlie murd(*r) — wander- 
ing about tlie bills, liitber and tbi- 
tluM*, and roiHid and round about, 
like a man stricken witli blindness, 
and vainly seeking to find bis home. 
When brought into the bouse, bis 
senses wore gone, and be bad lost 
llie powtH- of speecb. All lii» could 
do was to mutter some disjointed 
syllables, wliicli he did continually, 
without one moment's cessation, one 
uninhdligible and most rueful moan ! 
The figure of his daughter seemed 
to east no image on his eycH — blind 
and (hiinb be sat where he bad been 
placed, perpetually wringing bis 
bands, Avitli his shaggy eyebrows 
drawn liigli up his forehead, and the 
fixed orbs — though stone-blind, at 
least to all real things — beneath them 
Hashing fire. Ih* had borne up brave- 
ly— almost to the last — but had some 
longue syllabled bis son’s doom to 
him in the Avilderness, and at that in- 
stant had insanity smitten his soul V 

Such niter prostration of intellect 
bad been exported by none ; for the 
old man, up to the very night before 
the Trial, bad expressed the most 
cMinfideiit trust of bis son’s accpjittal. 
Nothing had ever served to shako 
his conviction of his innocence — 
though ho had always forborne spciak- 
ing about tlie circumstances of tlu‘ 
murder — and bad communicated to 
nobody any of tJie grounds on wliicli 
bo more than hoped in a rase so 
hopeless ; and though a trouble in his 
eyes often gave ibVi lie to his lips, 
when he used to say to the silent 
neighbours, “ Wo shall soon see him 
back at Moorside.*’ Had his belief 
in his Ludovic’s innocence, and his 
trust in God tliat that innocence 
would be established and set free, 
so sacred, that the blow, when 
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it did come, had smitten l»ini like 
a hammer, and felled him to tJie 
ground, from which lie had risen Avith 
a brain rent and riven V In whatever 
way the sliock had been given, it liad 
been terrible; for old Gilbert Adam- 
son Avns now a confirmed lunatic, 
and keepers were in Moorside — not 
keepers from a mad-house — for his 
daughter could not afford such tend- 
ance — but two of her brother’s friends 
Avho sat upAvitli him alternatidy, night 
and day, Avliile the arms of tlie old 
man, in his distraction, ha<l to b(* 
bound with cords. TJiat dreadfu[ 
moaning Avaa at an end now ; Imt the 
echoes of the hills resnonded to liis 
yells and shrieks ; and peojih* were 
afraid to go near the house, it was 
])ro])osed among tlie mughhours t<i 
take Alice and liltle Ann oiitof it; and 
an asyiiim for tlieni Avas in the Manse ; 
hut Alice Avould not stir at «nll their 
entreaties ; and a^-, in sucli a case, it 
AAmiild have been loo shocking to tear 
h(‘r avA'ay hy \ iohmee, slie an os suf- 
fered to remain with liim avIio lvm‘U 
her not, hut avIio often — it was said 
— stared distractedly upon her, as if 
sin* laid been some fiend sent in upon 
Ills iiisanily from the place of ]ni- 
nishni<*nt. AVeeks passed on, and 
still slie. was tliere — hiding h(*rself at 
times froin those t(‘iTi<ied eyes; and 
from her watching corner, wailing 
from morn till niglit, and from niglit 
till morn — for slu* never lay down to 
sleep, and liad never nndressiMl her- 
self since that fatal sentence —for 
some moineut of exhausted horror, 
Avlieii site might steal out, and carry 
some slight gleam of comfort, hoAv- 
ever evanescent, to the glimmer or 
tlie gloom in which the brain of lier 
Fatlnu- swam through a dream of 
blood. But there Avere no lucid in- 
tervals ; and ever ns she inoveil to- 
Avards him, like a jiitying angel, did 
he furiously rage against her, as if 
she had been a fiend. At last, she 
Avlio, tboiigb yet so young, had lived 
to see the murdered corpse of her 
dearest friend — murdered by her 
own only brother, Avliom, in secret, 
that murder(*d maiden had most ten- 
derly loved — that murderous bro- 
ther load(*d Avith prison-cliains, and 
condemned to the gibbet for inexpi- 
able and unpardonable crimes — her 
father raving like a demon, self-mur- 
derous were his hands but free, ^or 
visited by one glimpse of mercy f "" 


Him who rules the skies— after ha- 
ving borne more than, as she meek- 
ly said, had ever poor girl borne, she 
took to her bed quite heart-broken, 
and, the niglit before the day of exe- 
cution, died. As for poor little Ann, 
she bad been wiled aAvay some weeks 
before ; and in the blessed tliou^htr 
lessnesR of childhood, was not witli- 
*out hours of ImppiuesH among her 
playmotes on the braes ! 

The Morning of that Day arose, and 
the Moor Avas all blackened with peo- 
j)le round the tail gibbet, that seem- 
ed to have grown, Avith its horrid 
arms, out of llie ground, during the 
nig-ht. No sound of axes or of ham- 
mers had heeu heard clinking during 
the dark hours — nothing had been 
si»eii passing along the road — for the 
windows of all thchoiisesfroniAvliich 
any thing could have been seen, had 
been shill fast against all horrid sights 
— and the liorses’ hoofs and the 
A\]ie<*1s must have been muffled that 
bad brought that hideous Frame- 
Avmk to the Moor ! But there it now 
stood — a dreadful Tree! The sun 
moved higher and higher up the sky, 
and all the eyes of that congregation 
were at omu* inrned tOAvarus tlie 
«*asi, fur a dull sound, as of rumbling 
Avlieels and trampling feet, seem- 
ed shaking the Moor in that direc- 
tion ; and lo I snrronuded with armed 
men on horseback, and environed 
Avitli b.iII)(*rdR, caiiK* on a cart, in 
which three ])ersons seemed to bo 
sitting, be in tJie middle all dressed 
in white — tin* death-clothes of the 
murderer, the unpitying sbedder of 
most innocent blood. 

There was no bell to toll there— 
but at- the very nioinent he Avas as- 
cending the scaffold, a black cloud 
knelled lli under, and many hundreds 
of people all at once fell doAvn upon 
tlieii knc'es. The man in Avhite lift- 
ed iqi bis eyes and said, “ O Lord 
God of Heaven ! and Thou his bless- « 
cd Son, who died to save sionersl 
accept this sacrifice !” 

Not one in all that immense croiTd 
could liave known that that wMte 
apparition Avas Ludovic AdamSoti. 
His hair that had been almost jet- 
black, was now white as his face-^ 
as bis figure, dressed, as it seemed, 
for the grave. Are they going to 
execute tlie murdeter in his sfirond ? 
Stone-blind, attd stbOe-det^ there he 
stood— yet had liS/ wKbont help, 
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waAked up the steps of the scaffold. 
A hymn of several voices arose— the 
man of God close beside the crimi- 
nal, with the Bible in his uplifted 
hands — but those bloodless lips had 
no motion — ^ivith him this world was 
not, though yet he was in life — in 
life and no more ! And was tliis tlie 
man, who, a few months ago, ding- 
ing the fear of death from liim, as a 
flash of sunshine flings aside the 
shades, had descended into that pit 
which an hour before had been bel- 
lowing, as the foul vapours exploded 
like cannons, and brought up the 
bodies of them that had perished in 
the womb of the earth ? Was this lie 
who once leapt into the devouring 
fire, and re-appeared, after nil had 
given over for lost the glorious boy, 
with an infant in his arms, while the 
flames seemed to eddy back, that 
they might scathe not the head of th<^ 
deliverer, while a sliower of bless- 
ings fell upon him as he laid it in its 
mother's bosom, and made the lieart 
of the widow to sing for joy ? It is 
he. And now the executioner pulls 
down tlie cord from the beam, and 
fastens it round the crimitiars neck. 
His face is already covered, and that 
fatal handkerchief is in his hand. The 
whole crowd are now kneeling, and 
one multitudinous sob cunvulseH the 
air;— when wild outcries,and slirieks, 
and yells, are at that moment heard 
from the distant gloom of tlie gleii 
that (mened up to Moorside, and 
three figures, one far in advance of 
the other two, come flying as on tlie 
wings of the wind, towai’ds the gib- 
bet. Hundreds started to their feet, 
and " ’Tis the maniac — 'tis the luna- 
tic r* was the cry. Precipitating him- 
self down a rocky hillside, that seem- 
ed hardly accessible hut to tlie goats, 
the maniac, the lunatic, at a few des- 
perate leaps and bounds, just as it 
was expected he would have been 
^ dashed in pieces, alighted unstuiiiied 
^.iipon the level greensward ; and now, 
far aliead ofjjps keepers, with incre- 
dible swiftness neared the sc^flbld — 
and, the dense crowd making a lane 
for him in their fear and astonish- 
ment, he flew up the ladder to the 
horrid platform, and, grasping his sou 
in his arms, bowled dreadfully over 
him ; and then with a loud voice cried, 
“ Saved — saved — saved I” 

So sudden had been that wild rush, 
that all the oflicei's of justice— the 


very executioner— stood aghast ; and 
lo ! the prisoner's neck is free from 
that accursed cord— his face is once 
more visible without that hideous 
shroud — and he sinks down senseless 
on the Bcnllbld. “ Seize him — seize 
him !” and he was seized— but no ma- 
niac — no lunatic was the father now 
—for during thcnight,and during the 
dawn, and during tin; morn, and on 
to midday — on to the Hour or One 
— when all rueful preparations were 
to be completed — had Providence 
been clearing and calming the tumult 
in that troubled brain, and ns tlie 
Vottagft clock struck one, memory 
brightened at the chime iiilo a lar- 
fect knowledge of the past, and pro- 
phetic imagination saw the future 
lowering upon the dismal jiresent. 
All night long, with the cunning of a 
madman — for all niglit long lie had 
still been mad — the miserable old 
man liadbeen disengaging bis liands 
from the manacles, and that done, 
springing like a wild beast from its 
cagi*, lie ilew out of the ojien door, 
nor could a horse’s speed on that 
fearful road have overtaken him, be- 
fore In* readied the scaffold. 

Ko need was theri* lo liold llie 
miserable man. lie who had been 
HO furiouH in liis inaiiacleH at Moor- 
side, Beenn*d now to the ])eople at a 
distance, calm as when In* used to sit 
ill the elder's seat beneath the pulpit 
ill that small kirk. But they wiio 
were ou or near the scaffold, saw' 
something horrid in tin* ffxediiess of 
his countenance. “ Let go your 
hold of me, ye fools,” he muttered 
to some of the mean wretches of the 
law, who still had him in their 
dutch — and tossing his hands on 
high, cried wdth a loud voice, — 
“ Give ear, ye Heavens ! and hear, 
O Earth ! I am the Violator — 1 am 
the Murderer!” 

The moor groaned as in eartJi- 
quake — and then all that congrega- 
tion bowed their heads witli a rustling 
noise, like a wood smitten by the 
wind. Had tln»y lieard aright tlie 
unimaginable confession ? His head 
liad long been grey — he had reached 
the term allotted to man's mortal life 
here below — threescore and ten. 
Moniing and evening, never had the 
Bible been out of his hands at the 
hour set apart for family worshij). 
And who so eloquent as lie in ex- 
pounding its most dreadful myi- 
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teries ! The unregonerate heart of 
man, he had ever said — in scriptural 

E hrasc — was “ desperately wicked.” 

desperately wicked indeed ! And 
now npfnin lie tossed his nnnswrath- 
fiilly — so the wild motion looked— 
in the wrathful skies. “ I ravish- 
ed — I murdered her — ye know it, ye 
evil spirits in the depths of liell!” 
Consternation now fell on the minds 
of all — and the truth was clear as 
lif^lit— and all eyes knew at once that 
now indeed tln^y looked on the mur- 
derer. The dreadful delusion under 
which all their understandings had 
been brought by tht; power of circum- 
stances, was by that voice destroyed 
— the obduracy of him who had been 
about to die, Avas now seen to have 
been the most Jicroic virtue — the 
self-sacrifice of a son to save a father 
from ignominy and death ! 

" O inonster, beyond the reach of 
j edemptioii ! and tlie a ery day after 
the murder, Avliile the corpse Avas 
lying in blood on the Moor, lie AA'as 
Avith us in the Mouse of (*odI Tear 
hiin in jueces — rend him limb from 
limb — tear him into a thousand 
pieces!’* — ** The Evil One had poAver 
given him to prevail against me, ami 
1 fell under the temptation. Tt was 
so Avritten in the Book of l^redes- 
tination, and the deed lies at the 
door of God !” — “ Tear the blasphe- 
mer into ])ieces ! Let iJie scaffold 
drink his blood !’* — “ So let it he, if 
it be so Avritteii, good people! Satan 
never loft me since the murder till 
this day — he sat by niy side in the, 
kirk — Avhoii I Avas ploughing in the 
iield— thoie — ever as 1 came back 
from fli(‘ other end of the furrows — 
he stood on the head-rig — in the shape, 
of a black shadow. But noAV 1 see 
him not — he has returned to his den 
ill the pit. 1 cannot imagine Avhat 
I have been doing, or what has been 
done to me, all the time between the 


day of trial and this of execution. 
Was 1 mad r* No matter. But you 
shall not hang Ludovic— he, poor 
hoy, is innocent ; — here, look at him 
— here — I tell you again — is the 
Violator and the Mui*derer !’* 

But shall the men in authority 
dare to stay the execution at a ma- 
niac’s Avords y If they dare not— ‘that 
fnultitude will, nowall rising t^ether 
like the waves of the sea. “ Cut the 
cords asunder that bind our Ludo- 
vic’s arms” — a thousand voices cried 
— and the murderer, unclasping a 
knife, that, all unknown to his keep- 
ers, lie liad worn in his breast when 
a maniac, sheared them asunder as 
tlio sickle shears the corn. But his 
son stirred not— and on being lifted 
up by his father, gave not so much 
as a groan. His heart had burst— 
and he was dead ! No one toucheH 
the grey-headed murderer, who knelt 
doAvii — not to pray — but to look into 
his son’s eyes — and to examine his 
lij)H — and to feel his left breast— and 
to search out all the symptoms of a 
faintiiig-lit, or to assure himself,— 
and many a corpse had the plunder- 
er handled on tlie field after hush 
of the noise of battle, — ^that this was 
death. He rose; and standing for- 
ward on th(' edge of the sc^old, 
sahi, Avith a voice that shook not, deep, 
strong, liolloAV, and Iioarso— " Good 
peoj>ie 1 1 am likewise now the mur- 
derer of my daughter and of my son ! 
and of myself !” Next moment, the 
knife was in his heart — and he fell 
down a corpse on the corpse of his 
Ludovic. All round thesul try horizon 
the black clouds had for hours been 
gathering — and now came the thun- 
der and the lightning — and Bie storm. 
Again the wliole multitude prostrated 
themselves on the moor — and the 
Pastor, bending over the bodies, siud, 

“ This is Expiation I** 
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The age is past in wliich men ren- 
dered a cheerful Justice to the la- 
bours of the <‘lassica1 scholar. Jo- 
seph Scaliger, Isaac; Casauboii, and 
the monster of erudition, Claudius 
Salmasius, are supjiosed by multi- 
tudes of sciolists to have misdirected 
their powers. In that case, Richard 
Bentley must submit to the same 
award. Yet it would perhaps be no 
difRcult achievement to estahlish a 
better apology for the classical stu- 
dent than is contemplated by those 
who give the tone to the modern 
fashion in education. 

What it is proposed to substitute for 
classical erudition, we need not too 
rigorously examine. Some acquaint- 
ance with the showy jiarts of Expe- 
rimental Philosophy and (^hemistry 
--a little limciical Mathematics — a 
slight popular survey of tin* facts of 
History and (ileography— a sketch oi' 
empirical Political Economy — a little 
Law — a little Divinity — perhaps oven 
a little Medicine and Farriery ; such 
are the elements of a fasliionabh* 
education. All that is really respect- 
able in a scheme of this cuaiplcxton, 
the mathematics and the mechanical 
philosophy, judging by tlie evidence 
of the books wliich occasionally aj)- 
pear, should seem to be attained 
with any brilliant success only in that 
university (Cambridge) where these 
studies are pursued jointly with the 
study of classical literature. The no- 
tion of any hostility, therefore, be- 
tween the philological researches of 
the Greek and Latin 1 iterator on the 
one hand, and the severe meditations 
on the other, of the geometrician and 
the inventive analyst— such a hosti- 
lity as could make it necessary to 
^wttgh the one against the other— is, 
jn/practice, found to be imaginary. 
No comparative estimate, then, being 
called for, we may confine ourselves 
to a simpler and less invidious a])- 
preciation of classical erudition upon 
the footing of its absolute preten- 
sions. 

Perhaps a judicious pleading on 
this subject would pursue some- 
thing of the following outline ; 

First, It is undeniable that the pro- 
gress of sacred literature is depend- 


ent upon that of profane. TJie vast 
advances made in Hiblical knowledge, 
and in other parts of divinity, since 
the era of the lleformntiou,are due, in 
a great i)roportion, to the ffcne red pro- 
secution of (‘lassical learning. It is 
in vain to attempt a distinction be- 
tween the useful parts of this learn- 
ing and the ornamental : All are 
useful, all are necessary. The most 
shewy and cxcjuisite refinements in 
the doctrine of f Jreek niclic metre, 
even where they do not directly avail 
us in expc'llhig anomalies of syntax 
or of idiom from embarrassed pas- 
sages, and thus harmonizing our 
knowledge of this wonderful lan- 
guage, yet ofler a great indirect bene- 
fit: they exalt the standard of attain- 
ment, by increasing its difhculty and 
its compass ; and a prize* placed even 
at an elevation nseless for itself, be- 
comes serviceable as a guarantee 
that all lower heights must ha\ e been 
previously traversed. 

Secondly, The general efiect upon 
the chara<‘ter of young men from a 
classical education, is pretty mucli 
like that whicli is sought for in tra- 
velling; more unequivocally even 
than ifiat, coining at the age which 
is best titted for receiving deep im- 
pressions, it liberalizes tlie mind. 
TJiis effect is derived in jiart from 
the eimohling tone of seiitiini*nt which 
resides throughout the great orators, 
istoriaiis, and litterateurs of anti- 
quity ; and in ])art it is clerivi‘d from 
the vast difference in temper and spi- 
rit between the modern ( or Christian) 
style of thinking, and that which 
prevailed under a Pagan religion, 
connected, in its brightest periods, 
with republican institutions. The 
mean impression from home-keeping^ 
and the contracted views of a mere 
personal experience, are thubjUs much 
as by any other conceivable means, 
broken and defeated. Edmund 
Burke has noticed the illiberal air 
which is communicated to the mind 
by an’ education exclusively scienti- 
fic, even where it is more radical 
and profound than it is likely to be 
undei* those theories which reject 
classical erudition. The sentiments 
which distinguish a gentleman receive 
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no aid from any attainments in B(*i- 
eiice ; but it is certain, that familiari- 
ty with the classics, and the noble 
direction which tliey are htled to 
impress upon the thoughts and as- 
pirations, do eniiiiently fall in with 
the few other chivalrous sources of 
feeling that survive at this day. It 
is not improbable, also, that a reflec- 
tion upon the “ uselessness” of such 
studies, according to the estimate of 
coarse Utilitarians — that is, their in- 
applicability to any object of merce- 
nary or mechanic scieime, co-ope- 
rates with llieir more direct influences 
in elevating the taste. 'J'hence, we 
may explain the reason of the uni- 
versal hatred amongst ]>lebeian and 
coarse-minded Jac(»biiis to studies 
and institutions which ])oiiit in this 
direction. They hate the classics 
for the same reason that they hate 
the manners of chivalry, or the cha- 
racteristic distinctions of a gentle- 
man. 

Thirdly, A sentiment of just re- 
spect belongs to the classical s<*holar, 
il it were only for the numerical c-r- 
tcnt of tlie items which compose the 
great total of his knowledge. In se- 
parate importance, the acipiisiiions 
of tlie matJieinatician transcend hU : 
each several proposition in that re- 
gion of knowledge has its distinct 
value and dignity. But in the re- 
searches of the scholai’, more truly 
than in any other whatsoever, the 
details are inruiite. And for this in- 
finity of acts, on the }»arts of tl.e iin- 
d<!rstaudiiigandthe memory, if other- 
wise (»-vcu less important, lie has a 
special claim upon our considera- 
tion. 

fourthly, TJie dijjivuity, as derived 
from peculiar idiom and construc- 
tion, of mastering the two classical 
Inuguages of aiiticpiity, more espe- 
cially tlie Greek, is in itself a test of 
very unusual talent. ModiU'ii lan- 
guages are learned inevitably by 
simple eilbrts of memory. And, if 
tlie learner lias the bcneiit of a ra- 
tional i)lan of tuition, viz, the tuition 
of circumstances, which oblige Iiiin 
to speak the language, and to hear it 
spoken, for all purposes of daily life, 
there is perlmps no living idiom 
iu Europe which would nut be mas- 
tered in three months. Certain- 
ly, there is none which pre- sup- 
poses any peculiar talent, as a con- 
ditio sine quo, non for it;^ attaiumeuti 


Greek does ; and we affirm peremp- 
toi'ily, that none but a man of singu- 
lar talent can attain (wbat, after all, 
goes but a small way in the accom- 
[disbments of a scholar) the power of 
reading Greek fluently at sight. The 
difliculty lies in two points: First, 
in the peculiar perplexities of the 
Greek construction ; and, secondly, 
iu the continual inadequatiou (to 
use a logical term) of Greek and mo- 
dern terms; a circumstance which 
makes literal translation impossible, 
and redu(;es the translator to a con- 
tinued eil'ort of compensation. Upon 
a proper occasion, it would be easy 
to Illustrate this point. Meantime 
the fa(‘t must strike every body, be 
the cx])laiiatiou what it may, that 
very few ])ersons ever do arrive at 
any tolerable skill in the Greek lan- 
guage. After seven years’ appli- 
cation to it, most people are still 
alarmtHl at a sudden summons to 
translate a Greek quotation; it is 
even ill-bred to ask for such a thing ; 
and we may appeal to the candour 
of tliose even who, upon a case of 
necessity, are able to “ do the trick,” 
whether, iu reading a Greek book of 
liistory for their own private amuse- 
ment, (Herodian for example,) they 
do not court the assistant*** of the La- 
tin version at the side. Greek rai*e- 
ly becomes us familiar as Latin. And, 
«‘s the modes of teacliiiig them are 
pretty much the same, there is no 
way of explaining this but by sup- 
posing a difficulty sui generis in the 
Greek language, anti a talent sui ge^ 
neris for eontendiiig with it. 

I'pon some such line of argument 
as we liave. here sketched — illiistra- 
iing the claims of the classical stu- 
dent according to tlie several grounds 
now alleged, viz. the difficulty of his 
attainments in any ex<iuisite form, 
their vast extent, tlieir advantageous 
leiiden(!y for impressing an elevated 
tone upon the youthful mind; and, 
above all, tlieir connexion with the 
maintenance of that “ strong hook» 
mindedness,’' and massy erudition, 
which *u*c the buttresses of a reform- 
ed church, and which failing (if they 
i:\cr should fail) will leave it open 
to tliousaiidb of factious schisms, and 
finally even to destructive heresies — 
possibly a fair pleader might make 
out a case, stronger than a modern 
education-monger could retort^ for 
the Bcholaiv techxucidly so calledi 
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meaning the man who has surren- 
dered bis days and nights to Greek, 
Latin, and the Biblical languages. 

Such a scholar, and inodelleu upon 
the most brilliant conception of his 
order, ivas Bentley. Wisely concen- 
trating his exertions, under a convic- 
tion, diat no length of life or reach 
of faculties was sufficient to exhaust 
that single department which he cul- 
tivated, he does not appear to have 
carried his studies, in any instance, 
beyond it. Whatsoever more he 
knew, he knew in a popular way ; 
and doubtless for much of that know- 
ledge he was indebted to conversa- 
tion. Carried by his rank and ai)- 
]>ointments (and, from a very early 
age, by the favour of his patron, 
Bishop Stillingfioet) into the best 
society, with so much shrewd sense, 
and so powerful a memory, he could 
not but bear away with him a large 
body of that miscellaneous know- 
ledge which floats upon the surface 
of social intercourse. He was defi- 
cient, therefore, in no information 
which naturally belongs to an Eng- 
lish gentleman. But the whole of it, 
if we except, perhaps, that acquaint- 
ance with the English law, and the 
forms of its courts, which circum- 
stances obliged him to cultivate, was 
obtained in his hours of convivial 
relaxation ; and rarely indeed at the 
sacrifice of a single hour, which, in 
the distribution of his time, he had 
allotted to the one sole vocation of 
liis life — the literature of classical 
antiquity. How much he accom- 
plkhed in that field, will be best 
learned from a catalogue rnisonne of 
his works, (including his contribu- 
tions to the works of others,) and 
from a compressed abstract of that 
principal work to which he is in- 


debted for much of the lustre which 
still settles upon his memory. 

His coup d'essai in literature, as we 
have already mentioned, was his ap- 
pendix to the Chronicle of Malelas. 
it was written in the winter of 1690; 
but not published until June 1691. 
Bentley was at this time twenty-nine 
years old, and could not therefore 
benefit by any consideration of his 
age. But he needed no indulgences, 
llis epistle travels over a prodigious 
extent of ground, and announces 
everywhere a dignified self-respect, 
combined with respect for otners. 
In all that relates to tlie Greek dra- 
matic poets, ICuripides in i)articular, 
and ill the final dis((uisitioti (which 
we have already mialysed) on the laws 
whicli govern the Latinization of Gre- 
cian proper names, the appendix to 
Malelas is still worthy of most atten- 
tive study. 

He soon after began to ])repare 
editions of PhilostratUH,of Hesychius, 
and the Latin poet Manilius. From 
these labours he was drawn off, in 
1692, by his first appointment to 
preach the Boyle Lecture. Those 
sermons are published. They were 
serviceable to his reputation at that 
time, and are sti 1 1 worthy of their place 
as the inaugural dissertations in that 
distinguished series of English divi- 
nity. It would be idle to describe 
them as in any eminent sense philo- 
sophical ; they are not so ; but they 
present as able a refutation of the in- 
fidel notions then prevalent,^ and (in 
the two latter lectures) as popular an 
application to the same purpose of 
the recent Newtonian discoveries, as 
the times demanded, or a miscella- 
neous audieni^e permitted. 

In 1694, Bentley was again ap- 
pointed to preach the Boyle Lecture : 


* Misled by Dr Monk, (who, though citing the passage from Bentley’s Inciters 
< ■'about the Hobbisis, yet, in the preceding page, speaks of " the doctrines oi* Spinozoy* 
•Sis having contributed to taint the principles of many in the higher classes,) we had 
charged Bentley with the common error of his order, in siijiposiiig a book so- rare as 
the B, Z>. S. Opera Posthuma to have been, by possibilit}', an influential one in 
England. But we now find, on consulting Dr liumey’q Collection of Bentley’s 
Letters, (p. 146 of the I^eipsic edition, 1825,) that Bentley expressly avowed our 
' own view of the ease. His words to Dr Bernard are as folioivs “ But are the 
■ Atheists of your mind, that they have no books written fi>r them? Not one of them 
,but believes Tom Hobbes to bo a rank one; and that bis corporeal God is a mere 
abain to get his book printed. I have said something to this in my first sermon, and 
1 know it to be tme, by the eonversatlon I have had with them. There may he some 
-• BpinozislSi or immaterial Faia&sis, beyond seas ; but not one EnyUsh injidsl in a Aww- 
drad is other than a Hol/bist.” 
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but his sermons on tlmt occasion 
have not been printed. On various 
pleas lie delayed propanng them for 
the press so long, that before be found 
himself at leisure for tliat task, the 
solicitations of his friends had lan- 
guished, and his own interest in the 
work bad probably died away. Fifty- 
two years ago, when the life of Bent- 
ley was published in the Biographia 
Britannica, they were still in exist- 
ence ; blit his present biographer has 
not been able to ascertain their sub- 
sequent fate. 

By this time the Philostratus was 
ready for the press, but an accident 
put an end to that uiid(‘rtaking, I'he 
high duties iijion paper, and other 
expenses of printing in England, had 
determined Bentley to bring out bis 
edition at Leipsic ; and accordingly 
one sheet was ])rinted in that uiii- 
MM’sity. But Bentley, who had the 
eye of an amateur for masterly print- 
ing, and the other luxuri(*s of the 
hhiglish and Dutch j)r(?ss, was so 
much disgusted with the coarseness 
of this (ierman specimen, that ho 
peremjitorily put an end to the work, 
and transferred his oivn collations 
of two Oxford MSS. to Olearius of 
Leipsic. In the edition published by 
this person in 1709, there will bo 
found so much of Bentley’s notes as 
M'ere containedin the specimen sheet; 
these, hoivever, extend no farther 
than page 1 1 ; and what is become of 
the rest, a matter of some interest to 
ourselves, u e are unable to learn. 

In 1()95, Bentley assisted his zea- 
lous friend Evelyn in the revision of 
his Ninnismaia. 

In July 1696, on taking his doctor’s 
degree, Bentley maintained three se- 
parate theses ; one on the Rationality 
of the Mosaic Cosmogony and Deluge ; 
a HiH'ond on the Divine Origin of 
ike Christian Miracles ; and a third 


on the Relation beUvein the Christian 
and Platonic L'rinities. These themes 
(at any rate the last) appear to us 
somewhat Above the reach of Bent- 
ley s philosophy, or indeed of any 
English philosophy, since the days 
of Henry More, Cudworth, and Stil- 
liugdeet. The last of these persons, 
however, his own friend and patron, 
had probably furnished Bentley with 
directions and materials for treat- 
ing the (|ueBtion. This disseitation 
we should have delighted to read; 
but it seems to have vanished as com- 
pletely as the public breakfast which 
accompanied it. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing, he j>reaclied before the Uni- 
versity what is called the Commence- 
ment Sermon {of Revelation and the 
Messiah.) Many years afterwards, 
this ivas added as an appropriate se- 
ipiel to an edition of his Boyle Lec- 
tures, in 1 692. It is a powerful and 
learned defence of the Christian faith, 
and of the claims of its founder to 
the eliaracter of the Jewish Messiah. 

Meantime, his professional exer- 
tions had not abated his zeal for lite- 
rature. In the course of this year, 
he finished his notes and emenda- 
tions to the text of Callimachus. 
These, together with a complete di- 
gest of that poet’s fragments, admi- 
rably corrected, he ti*ansmitted to his 
learned friend Grsevius of Utrecht, 
for the improvement of a sort of Va- 
riorum C-allimachuR, which he was 
then carrying through the press. 
This had been originally projected, 
and some part already printed, by a 
son of CirajviuB, who died prema- 
turely. In the veiy first letter of 
Greevius, September 17, 1692,* thus 
much had been explained to Bent- 
ley, — and that amongst the orna- 
ments of the edition would bo a co- 

E ious commentary of Ezechiel Span- 
cim, a distinguished Prussian, envoy 


Of all biographers, Dr Monk is the most pciTcrsely obscure in fixing datei* 
A.- one instance, at p. 21, we defy any critic to explain the reference of the werde^ 
Tills happened in the latter pai't of 1690.” What happened? The words imme- 
diately preceding are, ** that Bentley should publish his remarks on Maldas.’* Na- 
turally, therefore, every reader would understand the reference as pointing to the ac- 
tual piiblir^ition of those remarks ; but in the middle of the next page, he fiode that this 
did not occur until June 1691. Here, again, with respect to Callimachuo, the wit of 
man could not make out, from the sentence which opens chapter V., whethw tbepuhll- 
catiuii took place in the August of 1 696 or of 1 697. But by a letter of Greevius, dated 
on the 6th of September, 1697, and stating that he bad three weeks beibre dispatched 
six copies of the Callimachus as presents io Bentley, we aacerUia that 1697 was the 
true date. » 
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at one time to England irom the and a Horace, which occupied him 
courtofBerlin, and uextafter Bentley, at intervals for the next ten years, 
perhaps, the best Grecian of the age. was selected as the leader of the se- 
Drest ill this pomp of leanied appa* ries. 

rel, tlie muse of Callimachus came In 1708, by way of assisting his 
forth with unexpected effect: pars old friend, Liidolf Kuster, in a hasty 
viinifna cst ipsa puclla sui ; and Bent- edition of Aristophanes, he address- 
ey was perhaps sincere in assuring ed to him three Critical Epistles on 
Gi'cevius (15th February, 1098) that, the Plutus and tlie Clouds, These 
according to the judgment of one were dislocated and mangled by 
learned Kieud, no writer of antiquity Kuster, under the ]>ressure of haste, 
had been so richly endowed wdth and the unfortunate arrangements of 
editorial services. tlie printer. Two, however, of the 

In May 1 097 was published the three have been preserved and pul> 
origiiial Dissertation on Phalaris, as lished,exactly as Bentley wrote them; 
a supplement to the second edition and in this instance, Ave are happy to 
of \Votton*s Essay on Ancient and agree with Dr Monk that these let- 
Modern Learning. By Avay of suit- ters (and, we iiiajr add, the general 
able accompaniments, n ere added tone, and much ot the pcMruliar me- 
shortcr dissertations on the spurious rit which belongs to the Phalaris Dis- 
Letters of Themistocles, Socrates, sertation) point out Aristophanes, 
and Euripides; and iinally, on the beyond all other writers of antiquity, 
Fables, and the personal deformity, as that one who would have furnish- 
imputed to iEsop. At the beginning cd the fullest arena for Bentley’s va- 
of 1699 appeared the s43Coiid (or com- rious and characteristic attainments, 
plete) dissertation on Phalaris, from About the same time, Bentley had 
which (on account of the great 4‘X- the honour of giving a right direc- 
pansiou given to the principal theme) tion to the studies of 'riberius Hem- 
all supplementary parts w^ere now stewhuis, the founder of a distinguish- 
unavoidably retrenched. cd school of contimmtal scholars, 

Soon after this period, the maiii- whose metrical deficiencies had been 
fold business which occupied Bent- made known by his recent edition of 
ley, upon his promotion to the head- Julius Pollux. The two letters of 
ship of Trinity (College, upon his Bentley have since been published 
marriage, and various University a]>- by lluhiiken. 

poiutments, appears to have inter- In the year 1 709, lie assisted Davies 
rupted his literary pursuits; and per- iu his edition of the Tusculan Ques- 
haps he surrendered himself the more tions of Cicero, by a large body of 
tractably to these avocations from admirable emendations; and in the 
the ordinary tenor of his life, in <‘.on- same year, he conun ii ideated to 
sideration of the excessive price of Needham, who was tlien editing 
English paper, which, in 1698, he Hierocles, a collection of cMmjectures 
had assigned to Grsevius^ as a satis- on the text of that author, whi(!ii, 
factory motive for renouncing the though not equally sound, iiave the 
press. However, when lie did not customary Bentleian merit of extra- 
work himself, he was always ready ordinary ingenuity, 
to assist those who did; and in 1701, It is one illustration of the univer- 
we find him applying his wdiole aca- sal favour which Bentley extended 
demic influence to the promotion of to the interests of knowledge, even 
the Prussian, Kustcr’s, edition of in those departmen ts u'^hicl j ] iron lised 
Suidas, which he enriched partly no glory to himself, that he had long 
from the MSS. of the deceased Bi- laboured to obtain a second and im- 
sbop Pearson, partly from his own proved edition of Sii* Isaac Newton’s 
stores. rrincipia. Sir Isaac, however, was, 

In the summer of the year 1702, at this time, engrossed by his em- 
Bentley first formed the design of pi oyments at the Mint; but at length, 
editing a body of classics for the use in this year, 1709, Bentley had the 
of die students in his own college ; satisfaction of engaging Professor 

* -r "— de libi'is edendis oonsUiuni capers stultum osset, ob immanein In bis I'e- 
giohlbU9cbartsQcharitHtcia.”^Fcb. 15, 1098. 
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Cotes in that task, and of opeiiine a 
long correspondence# between flie 
Professor and Sir Isaac, which ai*- 
ranged the whole alterations mid ad- 
ditions. 

In the spring of 1710 was publish- 
ed one of Bentley’s occasional works, 
which caused at that time, and yet 
continues to cause, some speciila- 
tion. An unexplained mystery hung 
even then over the mode of ])ublica- 
tioii ; and a mystery still hangs over 
its motive. In the latter end of 1709, 
the well-known Clericus,orLe ( lore, 
whose general attainments Dr Monk 
rates far too highly, ])ubliahed an 
edition of the Frtignieiits of Menan- 
der and l^hilemon, with abrutish igno- 
rance of Greedv. Simple ignorance, 
howev<‘r,and presumption, cannot be 
supposed su/Hcient to liave provoked 
Bentley, who uniformly left such ex- 
posures to the inevitable hand of time. 
Yet so it was, that, in Dc'ceniber of 
the same yi'ur, Benth^y sate down 
and wrot(5 extemporal emendations 
on .‘VJ3 passages in theFra.gmeuts,with 
a running coinincntary of unsparing 
severity upon tin' enormous blunders 
of I^e (derc. TJiis little work, by a 
circuitous clianm*!, in tin' spring of 
1710, be conveyed into the hands of 
Pete.r Burman,*the bitterest enemy 
of Le, Clerc It may readily be con- 
ceived that Burnian, tliirsly as he 
was at that particular inoniciit for 
vengeance, recoivcul with a frenzy of 
joy these thunderbolts from the ar- 
moury of Jove. He ))ublislied the 
work immediately, under the title of 
Bmendationcs in Menaudri et Phiic^ 
monis liclujuiasy auctorc Phileleti^ 
Ihcro Lipsiansiy and wiUi an insult- 
ing preface of his own. Before the 
press had completed its work, Le 
Clerc heard of the impending casti- 
gation. The author’s name also was 
easily suspected in the small list of 
Greek scholars. Le Clerc, who con- 
ducted a severe review, wrote in his 
usual spirit of dictatorial insolence 
to Bentley, calling upon him to dis- 
av'ow BO shocking an attack. Bent- 
ley replied by calmly pointing out to 
him his presumption as a &ecian 
editor, and his arrogant folly as a 
bully. Meantime the book was pub- 
lished, and read with so much avi- 


dity, (although in a learned lan- 
guage,) that in tliree weeks the en- 
tire impression was exhausted. It 
was attacked by the old hornet James 
Gronovius, who hated Le Clerc and 
Bentley with an equal hatred, and 
also by tlie scoundrel De Pauw ; but, 
said Bentley, with the most happy 
application of a line from Phmdrus, 
“ iiondiim eorum ictus tanti facio, ut 
itcrum a me vapulent : 

Afid/o viajoris colaphi mccum veneant. ” 

On the 8th December, 1711, Bent- 
ley put the finishing hand to his edi- 
tion of Horace — the most instructive, 
perhaps, in its notes, of all contribu- 
tions wliatso('vcr lo Latin literature. 
The attacks which it provoked were 
past counting; the applauses were 
no less vehemmit from every part of 
Europe ; and, amongst others, from 
an old enemy — Atterbury, the ring- 
leader ill the Plialaris controversy. 
A second and improved impression 
of the work was immediately called 
for, and issued from the press of 
Amsterdam. 

Ill 1713, Bentley replied, under 
his former signature ol Philelcutke- 
rus Lipsiensis, to Anthony Collins’s 
“ Discourse of Freethiiiking.” His 
triumph, in this instance, was owing 
less to his own strength than to the 
weakness of his antagonist. Collins 
had some )>hilosophical acuteness, 
as he showed elsewhere ; hut of 
learning, properly so called, he bad 
none. The most useful service which 
Bentley rendered to the public on 
this occasion, was the just colouring 
which he gave to an argument for 
impeaching the credit of the New 
Testament, recently impressed upon 
the timid and the scrupulous by the 
notoriety of Dr Mill’s labours upon 
its text. Many Christians had beeu 
scandalized and alarmed by a body 
of thirty thousand various readings 
ill a text issuing from inspiiation. 
But Bentley re-assured their trem- 
bling faith, by shewing that an im- 
mense majority of these variations 
scarcely ail'ected the sense at all; 
and, of those which did, few, indeed, 
would be found to disturb any car- 
dinal doctrine, which, after all, was 
otherwise secured by unsuspected 


Thin correspondence is still preserved in Trinity College ; and we are sure that 
every reader will join us heartily in praying fiir Us pubUcatiou. 
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passages. It ih an interesting refiec* 
tion to us at tiiis day, that the Col- 
lins here refuted was that friend of 
Locke, as appears from his letters, 
originally published by Des Mai- 
zeaux, upon whom he lavished every 
proof of excessive regard in the last 
moments of his life. He introduced 
him even with the most Mattering 
recommendations toliis hostess, Ljidy 
Masham, the daughter of that Cud- 
worth, who had spent his life in the 
refutation of philosophic scepti- 
cism !* 

In 1715, on occasion of the first 
Pretender’s expedition, Bentley 
preached before the University a 
sermon on Popery, which, though 
merely occasional, ranks amongst 
the most powerful expositions of 
the corruptions introduced into pure 
Christianity by that stupendous su- 
perstition. The force of its natural 
and manly rhetoric may be conceived 
from this fact, tliat Sterne, tlie whole- 
sale plagiarist, has borrowed from it 
a long passage for the sermon which 
he puts into the mouth of Corporal 
Trim, who is made to express its 
terrible energy liy saying, that “ he 
would not read another line of it for 
all the world.” 

On the 15tli of April, 1716, Bent- 
ley, in a letter to M ake, Arclibisliop 
of Canterbury, brought forwai*d a 
scheme, whicli of itself should have 
immortalized him, for retrieving the 
original text of the Kew Testament, 
exactly as it ions at the time of the 
Cmncil of Nice, without the diffe- 
rence of “ twenty words,” or “ even 
twenty particles.” Compressed 
within a few words, his plan was 
this Mill, and other collectors of 
various readings, had taken notice 
only of absolute differences in the 
words — ^never of mere variations in 
their order and arrangement ; these 
they conceived to be purely acci- 
dental. Bentley thought otherwise ; 
for he had noticed, that, wherever he 
could obtain Uie genuine reading of 
the old authorized Latin veruon, 
technically called the Vulgate^ the 
order of tlie words exactly corres- 


ponded to the order of the original 
Greek. TJiis pointed to something 
more tlian accident. A sentence of 
St Jerome ripened this suspicion into 
a certainty. Hence it occurred to 
him, that, if by any means he could 
retrieve the true text of the Latin 
Vulgate, as it was originally reformed 
and settled by St Jerome, ho would 
at once obtain a guide for selecting, 
amongst the croivd of variations in 
the present Greek text, that one 
which St Jerome Jiad authenticated 
as the reading authorized long before 
bis day. Such a restoration of the 
Vulgate, Bentley In.'lieved to be pos- 
sible by means of MSS., of wnieh 
the youngest should reach an age of 
900 years. How far this principle 
of restoration could have been prac- 
tically <*arried through, is a separate 
question ; but, for the principle it- 
self, we take upon ourselves to say, 
that a finer thought does not occur 
in the records of inventive criticism. 
It is not a single act of conjcjctural 
sagacity, but a consequential train of 
such acts. 

In tlie saim? year, Bentley wrote a 
letter to Biel upon the Scriptural 
glosses in our present copies of 
Hesychiiis, which he considered in- 
terpolations from a later hand. This 
letter, which evidences the same cri- 
tical acquaintance with Ilesycbius, 
which, in the aids given to his friend 
Kuster, lie had already manifested 
with Suidas, has been publislied by 
Alberti, in the Prolegomena to his 
edition of that lexicographer. 

In this year also, a plan was agi- 
tated (according to one tradition, 
by the two Chief Justices, Parker 
and King) for an edition of the 
(’lassies, m usumPrincipis Frederick 
Such a project could not fail to sug- 

f est a competition with the famous 
'rench series, in usum Delphini. 
Difficulty there was none in making 
the English one far more learned ; 
and, With that view, it was designed 
that Bentley should preside over the 
execution. For this service, he is 
said to have demanded L.] 000 per anr 
num for life ; on the other hand, Lord 


* Collins wanted soiDOtbing more than piety; he was not even an honest man ; for 
he reprinted hia work in Holland, purified from the gross cases of ignorance exposed 
by Bentley ; and then circulating this improved edition amongst his friends in Eng- 
land, which he had taken care to mask by a lying title-page, he persuaded them that 
the passages in question wart n^ere forgeries of Bentley’s. 
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Townsliend, by the same account, 
would give no more than L.500. 
Some misunderstanding arose, and, 
finally, the whole plan was dismissed 
by the court, in company with tlie 
liberal minister w'ho had entertain- 
ed it. Perhaps this is not to be re- 
gretted ; for a corpus of editions, 
as much more learned than the Dol- 
phin, us Bentley Avas more learn- 
ed than Huet, would stand a good 
chance of being almost useless to 
boys. 

In 1717, Bentley preached before 
the King. This sermon was fiublish- 
ed ; and is described by Dr Monk as 
bein^, perhaps, not Avorse calculated 
to Avm the favourable opinion of ge- 
neral readers, than any thing else 
Avhich its author has left. For our- 
selves, Ave have not beem so fortunate 
as to meet with it. 

Not long after, in the same year, 
Bentley Avas elecjted the* Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in Cambridge. On 
the 1st of May, the day preceding his 
election, he delivered his ])robation- 
ary lecture. The subject, <*ven more 
than the occasion, ina(l(* this so inte- 
resting, that Ave do not hear, Avithoiit 
indignutioii, of the uncertainty Avhich 
all parties jn’ofc'ss Avitli regard t<»the 
fate of a co])y of it, known to have 
been in existence 40 y(‘ars ago. The 
lecture treated tlu? famous (|uestioii 
of the disputed passage — On the 
Three Heavenly Witnesses, (1 Foist, 
of St John, V. 7.) Porsoii, to Avhoiii 
such a lecture must have been pecu- 
liarly interesting, had read it; so had 
Dr Vincent, the late Dean of West- 
minster. Could in. ither of these gen- 
tlemen have copied it V Or, if that 
AA'^ere forbidden, could they not have 
mastered the outline of the argu- 
ments ? — Meantime, as to the result, 
every body is agreed that Bentley 
peremptorily r(*jected the verse. Yet, 
in a correspondence, at the begin- 
ning of this very year, Avith some 
stranger, which has been since pub- 
lished, Bentley is less positive on 
that matter, and avoAvs his determi- 
nation to treat the case, not as a ques- 
tion for critical choice and sagacity, 
but simply as a question of fact — to 
be decided, Avhenever he came to that 
part of his neAv edition of the Greek 
Testament, by the balance of read- 
ings, as he should happen tofind them 
on tills side or that in the best MSS. 
“ What will be the event,” be says, 


I myself know not jret \ havinjg not 
used all the old copies I have infor- 
mation of.” Within the four mouths* 
interval betAA'een tliis correspondence 
and his probationary lecture, it is 
improbable that Bentley should have 
made any such progress in his Greek 
Testament, as could materially affect 
his view of this question ; and we in- 
fer from that consideration, that, in 
liis lecture, he must have Weated it 
purely as a question for sagacity and 
tentative conjecture, not for positive 
evidence. This latter mode of de- 
ciding the casp^ by Avhicli he pro- 
mised his correspondent that he 
would finally abide, remains there- 
fore unafl'ected by the award of his 
lecture. WT* agree with Dr Middle- 
ton, the first Bishop of Calcutta, that 
the controversy is not yet exhausted. 
In the follovAung month, (June 1717,) 
he delivered his inaugural oration, 
Avhich lasted for two hours and a 
half, on entering upon the duties of 
his chair. This, Avhich unfortunate- 
ly has not been preserved, except in 
the slight and sneering sketch of an 
enemy, appears to have been chiefly 
an apologetic account of his whole 
literary career; doubtless for the 
purpose* of disarming the general 
presiiiTiption, that a course of study, 
Avhich had been so peculiarl}" direct- 
ed to Avhat, in the old university 
phrase, are called the humanities of 
literature, could not but have im- 
])reHsed a bias upon his enquiries 
unfavourable to the austerer re- 
searches of divinity. He reminded 
bis audience, hoAvever, that he had 
been appointed on two sepai'ate oc- 
casions a public champion of Christ- 
ianity ; and that, in another instance, 
Avheu he had stepped forward as a 
volunteer in the same august service, 
he had earned the solemn thanks of 
the university. 

In 1718, Bentley resumed, but sud- 
denly and finally discontinued, the 
third part of his answer to Collins, 
lie had agreed to pursue it, at the 
particular request of the Princess of 
Wales; and two half-sheets were 
actually printed ; hut, conceiving 
himself ill-treated by the court, he 
protested Uiat ho would do nothing 
to gratify those Avho behaved no bet- 
ter than his declared enemies. 

Meantime he had been prosecu- 
ting his great scheme for the restora- 
tion of die Kleene text of the New 
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Testamcmt, according to the op- 
portunities of leisure which his pub- 
lic duties al loured him, with his usual 
demoniac energy, and with n genc*- 
rous <lisregard of expense. Tlirough 
diflerciit agents, he ha(H>rocured col- 
lations of MSS. all over Europe ; and in 
particular, had maintained a corres- 
pondence with the Benedictines of St 
Maur, one extract from which has 
been published by Sabatier, in his 
Biblioriim Sacromm Versiones An* 
tiqncn. By the autumn of J 720, his 
work was so far advanced, that, in 
October, he issued a formal prosp(‘c- 
tiis, stating its plan*, (as originally 
sketched, in the spring of 17IG, to 
the Archj)ishop of Canterbury,) its 
form and prices and the literary 
aids which he counted upon. The 
22d chapter of the Ilevc'lations 
accompanied tliese proposals, as a 
specimen — not of the paper or print- 
ing, (which were to be the best that 
Eun»pe afforded,) — but of the edito- 
rial management. And with that just 
appreciation of his own merits which 
the honest frankness of Bentley would 
seldom allow him to suppress, he so- 
lemnly consecrated the work “ m a 
*n,a«>iov, n y]l/Au 6? auy fi chartvTy a 
Magna ChartOy to the whole Christian 
Church ; to last when all the aneicul 
MSS, mag be tost ami extinguish rrC' 
('onyers Middleton, incapable of un- 
derstanding this grand burst of enthu- 
siasm, immediately wrote a pamph- 
let to disparage llie project, wliich lie 
stigmatized (in allusion to the South- 
Sea schemes, recently exposed) as 
Bentley* s Bubble, One instance Avill 
explain the character of his malice : 
He made it a theme for seiirrilous 
insinuations against Bentley, that he 
published by subscription. Now, in 
any age, an expensive undertaking, 
which presupposes a vast outlay for 
the collation* (or occasionally the 
purchase) of MSS., and rare editions, 
is a privileged case, as respects sub- 
scriptions; hut in that age every 
body published by subscription. 
Pope did so, and in that way made 
his fortune by the Iliad. And, what 
marks the climax in Middleton’s base- 
ness, he himself published his knavish 
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Life of Ciceroy in the most deliberate 
manner, upon the ordinary terms of a 
subscription. Early in January 1721, 
appeared a caustic reply to Middle- 
ton’s pamphlet, wliich, upon iutemal 
evidence, is, and was, ascribed to 
Bentley. In about three months, 
Middleton retorted in a pamphlet 
four times as long as iiis first, and 
openly avowing^ liimsclf by name as 
the author. These painiililets we 
have read ; for they are printed in a 
cpiarto repnblication of Middleton’s 
Miscellanies. And we are bold to 
say, in opposition to Dr Monk, that 
they offer no shadow of sound or 
scliolarlike objection to Bentley’s Pro- 
gramme, TJiat was written in one* 
evening by candlelight. Why not? 
It fell into no real error by its preci- 
pitancy. (Cavils are tlie best of Mid- 
dleton’s argument; malice bis best 
inspiration ; and, as to the beautiful 
style, wliieli (ai'cording to the oldca- 
teehisni of Blair, &e.) Dr Monk at- 
tributes to Midcllc*ton, we ])resuirie 
that many, of ecjual merit, are sold 
daily at Gd. adb. to Irunk-makers and 
pastry-cooks. 

It tvas the fate of Dr Bentley, that 
every work, executed or ijrojected by 
him, sliould he assailed. Accordingly', 
on this occasion, concurrently with 
the jiamphlels of Middleton, appear- 
ed many others, with or without 
names, English and Latin, ^ indent 
or gentle. To Middleton, however, 
has always been imputed the honour 
of having cnished the project ; how 
erroneously, we now first learn from 
Dr Monk. Be/ntley could not be dis- 
turlied by wlmt he had not seen ; now 
he declared to Bishop Atterhury, that 
lie “ scorned to read the raseal’s 
book and there, is full proof, that, 
for eight years and upAvards after 
the8<» attacks, he procured collations 
as zealously as ever. The suhserip- 
tions again, Avhich arc stated to have 
been not less tliaii two thousand 
guineas, shew that purchasers Avere 
undeterred by the elamours of ma- 
lice. HoAATver, the fact is, that the 
work did at length languish, for Avhal 
reason is still doubtful. Wetstein, in 
his Prolegomena, says, that tlie aban- 


• Bentley hud paid Wetstein L.50 for the collation of a single Pulimp'^est; which 
fliim, in relation to the vast extent of the MS., seems to us, with Dr Monk’s leave, 
a trifle ; though, In relation to Bentley’s purse, and tlie many demands upon it of 
the fame nature, ami his prospects of remuneration, it might he a large one. 
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donmentof the work rose out of Bent- 
ley’s disgust at the meanness of the 
Treasury in refusing to remit tlie duty 
upon tiie paper for tins national under- 
taking. TJie facts arc truly stated ; 
but we have proof that the effect was 
insuflicieut to retard hislal)our “even 
for a day.” Tile best guess we can 
offer to account for the final wreck 
of so much labour and expense, is, 
that being continually withdrawn 
from Bentley’s attention, by tlie per- 
plexities of Jus multiplied lawsuits, 
until the shades of old age had over- 
taken him, the work gradually ceased 
to occupy liis thoughts, or to interest 
his ambition. 

During the long vacation of 17*2*2, 
Bentley read a copy of Nicander’s 
ThenacOy put into his hands hy Dr 
Mead, and wrote liis corre.ctions on 
the maririu. These have since been 
published by Dr Monk, in the Cam- 
britltjc ATnannu Criticnm, 

In 1 72:3, tin' edition of the Tuscii • 
lau Questions, by Davies, to which 
Bentley ha<l communicated its ori- 
ginal value, was reprinted. On this 
occasion, he again enriched it with 
an ample dowmy of his own conjec- 
tural eiiKMidations. These it was his 
intention to snp]»ort by notes. Vn- 
fortunatcly, a ]n*4*SHur(* of business 
had pre-occiipied liis attention at the 
critical moment; the press couhl not 
wait; and the l)ook Avas launched, 
leaving the best part of its freight 
behind ; and that part, unfortunately, 
Avithout which the rest was of little 
value. 

In 172I-, Dr Hare, Dean of Wor- 
c*cster, originally a confidential friend 
of Bentley’s, Avho laid on three seve- 
ral occasions injured him by his in- 
discretion or his meanness, consum- 
mated his offences l»y an act of per- 
fidious dishoiioRty ; lu* published an 
edition of Terence, in Avhi<*h every 
thing meritorious Avas borrowed, 
Avithout acknowledgment, from the 
colloquial instructions of Bentley, 
imperfectly apprehended, and clum- 
sily explained. Iii revenge for this 
treachery, Bentley carried rapidly 


through the press a Terence of his 
own; and bv way of anticipating 
Hare,Avho had announced a Pheedrus, 
he united an edition of that author 
(connected, as usual, with P. Syrus) 
in the same volume. This was pub- 
lished at the beginning of 1726. The 
Phaedrus was a precipitate, in fact 
an extempore, performance ; but the 
Terence is, in our opinion, of all 
Bentley’s editions, the most brilliant* 
ly fiuished. W'itli relation to the 
critic, u'uloiibtedly liis Horace is by 
much the most elaborately learned; 
but Avith relation to the interests of 
the author, his Terence is the most 
complete. 

In 1731 occurred an incident in 
the literary life of Bentley, upon 
Avhich no rational judgment has ever 
yet been pronounced. At tlie latter 
end of that year, he undertook Ids 
edition of the Paradist' Lost ; it was 
carricMl on Avith his usual liaste, and 
Avas publishcid in January 173*2. He 
AA’as now seventy years old, and his 
age*, combined with the apparent ex- 
truA agance of some of his corrections, 
might scorn, at first, to countenance 
Dr Monk’s insimiatioii of dotage.* But 
the case is totally inisconceiA ed. His 
edition of Milton had the same merits 
as his other editions ; peculiar de- 
fects it liad, indeed, from Avhich his 
editions of Latin classics Avere gene- 
rally free ; these, how ever, Avere due, ^ 
to no decays in himself, hut to ori- ' 
ginul diflereuc<*s in the English clas- 
sic from any which he could Imvc 
met Avith in Pagan literature. The 
romantic, or (’hnstian, poetry, was 
alien to "Bentley’s taste; he had no 
more sense or organs of perception . 
for this grander and mor(» imagina- 
tive ord(!r of poetry, than a hedge- 
hog for the music*, of Mozart. Con- 
sequently, Avhntsoever AA’as peculiar- 
ly characteristic in it, seemed to him 
a monstrous abortion; and had it 
been possibles that passages in the 
same impassioned key should occur 
ill the austere and naked works of 
the Roman or Grecian muse, he 
would doubtless have proscribed 


•* Dr "^'enk sayii, truly rnougli, that Bentley’s corrections would often ** lop off 
the most beautiful parts of the poem." But we are petrified on finding the first In- 
stance which he gives — Bentley’s very reasonable censure of a well-known bull which 
all the world has laughed at ; 

Adam, the goodliest man of meir sinet bom ‘ 

His sooi; the fairest of her daughton Eve," 
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thm aa interpolations^ of monks, 
copyists, or scholiasts, with the same 
d^erate hook which operated so 
summarily on the text of Paradise 
Lost With these infirmities, and 
this constitutional defect of poetic 
sensibility, the single blunder which 
he committed, was in undertaking 
such a province. The management 
of it did him honour; for he com- 
plied honestly with the constitution 
of his mind, and was right in the 
sense of tdcing a true view, but from 
a false station. Whenever a wise 
man plays the fool, we may suspect 
that a woman is at the bottom ; and 
for this blunder of Bentley’s, we are 
to thank Queen Caroline, who had 
a curiosity to see tlie English Her- 
cules at work upon some task with- 
in her own range of sympatliy ; and 
accordingly, witli the same womanish 
folly which in Queen Elizabeth im- 
posed upon Shakspeare the grotesque 
labour of exhibiting Falstan in love, 
she laid her commands upon Bent- 
ley for a kind of service whicli ob- 
liged him too frequently to abjure 
all his characteristic powers and ac- 
complishments. That a suspicion at 
times crossed his t>wn mind, (his ne- 
phew’s it certainly did,) that for her 
Majesty’s amusement he was making 
himself a stupendous jackass, is very 
probable from his significant excuse 
at the end — non injussa cecini'* 
Meantime we agree altogetlier with 
Dr Monk, that to any moral blame in 
this ailair, on account of his fiction of 
an editorial man of straw, Bentley is 
not liable, let Dr Johnson say what he 
will. It was a fiction of modesty at 
once and of prudence, which saved 
him from the necessity of applying 
his unmeasured abuse immediately 
to Milton. This middleman was lite- 
yally a mediator between Milton and 
the Bentleian wrath of damnation, 
which Is already too offensive even 
as wplied to a shadow. 

This foolery over, Bentley recoil- 
ed with the spring of a Roman cata- 
pulta to his natiirm pursuits. In 1732, 
lie undertook an edition of Homer, 
chiefly with a view to the restoration 
of the digamma to its plnce and func- 
tions in the metre. This design he 
had first seriously adopted in 1726 ; 
and now, upon Uie instigation of Lord 
Carteret, he noted and corrected the 
entire Iliad and Odyssey, rejecting 
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those lines which would not bend to 
his hypothesis. The Homer was ne- 
ver published ; but the MS., having 
been bequeathed in 1786 to Trinity 
College by Dr U. Bentley, the ne- 
phew, was afterwards liberally trans- 
mitted to Gottingen, for the usf« of 
Heyne, who, in his own edition of 
Homer, acknowledged the profound- 
est obligations to it, and made the 
world circumstanti^ly acquainted 
with its merits. 

^ The Homer must be considered as 
virtually the final labour of Bentley. 
For his Manilius, which he publish- 
ed in 1739, when he was in his 78t]i 
year, had been prepared for tlie press 
forty-five years before. Tlio notes 
on this singular poem, which lias al- 
ways been as interesting to us as it 
was to Bentley and to Joseph Scali- 
ger, liave the usual merits and tlie 
usual faults of Bentley’s notes — be- 
ing all ingenious, sometimes vwy 
leanied, defences of innovations on 
the received text, bold, original, or 
absolutely licentious, as may liap- 
pen. In Horace or Lucan we seek 
for no more — but we confess, that hi 
a poem like the Astronomicon, crowd- 
ed with triple difficulties— of seienee 
in the first ]>lace ; secondly, of seienee 
disfigured by the perplexed liypo- 
tliesis of the old astronomy ; and 
thirdly, of all this warped from its 
natural expression by the necessi- 
ties of the metre and the ornaments 
of a poetic treatment, we read Bent- 
ley’s philological notes \iritli singular 
disadvantage after the philosophic 
commentaries of Joseph Scaliger. 
The astronomy has never been clear- 
ed up entirely, Scaliger having in 
this part committed singular errors. 
But much of the poem, which assigns 
the temperament, the bias of charac- 
ter, and habits of men born under all 
the leading aspects of the stars, is less 
In need of elucidation, unless when it 
is particularly corrupt ; and in such 
places Bentley is of great service. 

Fourteen years after the death of 
Bentley, Horace Walpole published 
at his private press a Lucan, illus- 
trated by the notes of Bentley, com- 
bined with those of Grotius. This 
poet was ^vithin Bentley’s range of 
sympathy : and, as plausible conjec- 
tures for the emendation of the text, 
we know of nothing comparable to 
his suggestions. 
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Such is tlie long list of Bentley’s literary labours, without including his 
speculations upon four separate Greek inscriptions, and perhaps other 6c* 
casional assistances, as yet imperfectly ascertained, to his triends, which his 
generosity made him at all times no less ready to grant, than tlie careless 
prodigality of inexhaustible wealth made him negligent to resume. We have 
also purposely excluded from our list the fugitive pamphlets of business, or 
of personal defence, by which Bentley met his ungenerous assailants ; a part 
of his works whicli, as a good man, though with human infirmities, he would 
doubtless wish to be now cancelled or forgotten, under that comprehen- 
sive act of Christian forgiveness which there can be no doubt, that, in his 
latter days, he extended even to those unjust enmities which provoked them, 
('onhiiing ourselves to his purely literary w^orks, and considering the great 
care and attention whicli belong almost to each sepai*ate sentence in works 
of that class, we may perliaps say that, \ irtually, no man has written so much. 

By way of bringing his characteristic merits within the horizon of tiie 
least learned readers, we shall now lay before them n close analysis of his 
ablest and most famous performance, the Phalaris; and it happens, favour- 
ably for our purpose, though singularly, that the most learnea of Bentley’s 
works is also that which is best ntted for popular adinwation. 


Phalaris had happened to say, that 
some worthy peo]>le in Sicily liad 
l>een kind enough to promise him a 
loan ; not, however, on any pastoral 
considerations, such as might seem 
agreeable to that age and country, 
but on the bare Judman terms of so 
much per shent (^«khVs4v), Here the 
forger of the Letters felt that it was 
indispensable to assign real names. 
Bills upon Simonides, endorsed by 
Pythagoras, would have been likely 
to fall to a discount in critical esti- 
mation, and to have damaged the 
credit of the letters. The contrac'tors 
for his loan, therefore, are not bumble 
individuals, but cities — Phintia, to 
wit, and Hybla. Well, and what of 
them ? Were their acceptances like- 
ly to be protested for non-payment ? 
By no means ; both were probably 
solvent; and, at all events, their ex- 
istence, which is something, is gua- 
ranteed bjr Ptolemy, by Antoninus, 
and by Pliny. " But,” says Bentley, 
(oh that ominous but !) ** it is ill luck 
for this forger of letters, that a frag- 
ment of Diodorus was preserved, to 
be a witness against him.” From this 
little fragment, now raised up from 
the dust of ages, Bentley deduces a 


summary conviction of the forgery. 
'J'his city of Phintia, in fact, had its 
name from the author of its exist- 
ence, one Phintias ; he was a petty 
prince, who flourished about the time 
of Pyrrhus die Kpirot, and built the 
city in question, during the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth Olympiad;* 
that is to say, abiding by the chrono- 
logy 7nost fa vounablti to the authenti- 
city of the Letters, above 270 years 
after Phalaris. " A pretty slip,” says 
Bentley — “ a pretty slip this of our 
Sophist, to introduce his tyrant bor- 
rowing money of a city almost three 
hundred yeais before it was named 
or built !” 

Such is the starting argument of 
Bentley. It will be ao^mitted to be a 
knock-down blow ; and though only 
one,anda|)pliedtoaBingleletter of the 
whole series, a candid looker-on will 
own, that it is such a one as settles 
the business ; and no prudent cham- 
pion, however game, would have 
chosen to offer hixnself to the scratch 
for a second round. However, d 
rev thought Otherwise. 

The next argument is of the same 
description, being a second case of 


* Bentley, upon grounds wliieh are satisfactory, and most elaborately developed, 
fixes the flourishing of Phalaris to the 57th Olympiad. In this the reader may 
happen to know that he differed with that learned chronologist, but most eonfbsed 
writer, H. Dodwell. It is important, however, to remark, that, logically speaking, it 
would be R circle (or pelitio principii) to press Bentley with DodwclPs authority in this 
|iarticu1ar instance, inasmuch as Dodwell liad, in fixing the era of Phalaris, mainly 
relied upon the very Letters in dispute ; at that time unsuqiected, or nearly SO. That 
fact, important to Bentley, as disaiming the chronological authority of Dodwelh is 
no less imiiortant, as demon sWating that the question of Phalaris Is not one of mere 
taste, but operatively connecteil with historical results* 
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anachronism; but it merits a sepa- Minor Proposition.— The maiitime 

rate statement. In the instance of Almsa is tlie Alsesa founded by Arcln 
Phintia the proof was direct, and onides. 

liable to no demur; but here the Ergo. The Alsesa of Archouides 
anaclironism is made out circum- (viz. an Alaesa of nearly two centu- 
stantially : Hence it is less readily ries later than the era of Phaiaris) la 
apprehended; and the Boyle party, the Altesa of tlie Pseudo-Phaleris. 
in their anger or their haste, did in 

fact misapprehend it; and upon their Now comes a famous argumen^ 

own blunder they built a charge in which Bentley makes play beauti- 
against Bentley of vicious reasoning, fully. Phaiaris had been ill, and, 
which gave him an opeiiinf^ (not wishing to rewai-d his Greek phy^i- 
likely to be missed by him) for in- clan in a manner suitable to a prince, 
flicting two courses of the knout in- amongst other presents he sends the 
stead of one. The case is this : Ste- doctor moTnJuv&ti^ncA.ur4/v ftufV} u e, 
sichorus, the lyric poet, had iiicurred ten couple, or pair, of Thericlaian 
the displeasure of Phaiaris, not for cups, nliat manner of things were 
wilting verses against him, but for these ? “ TJiey were,” says Bentley, 
overt acts of war; the poet had been “ large drinking-cups, of a peculiar 
levying money and troops, and, in shape, so called from the first con- 
fact, making hostile demonstrations triver of them, one Thericles, a Co- 
at two separate places — Aluniium rinthiaii potter.” Originally, there- 
and Alcesa. Accordingly, Letter f)2 fore, as to the inati*.rial, they must 
takes him to task, and insinuates an have been porcelain — or, liowever, 
ugly consequence; viz. the chance earthen-ware of some quality or 
of being “ siiapt” (so Bentley calls either, (Pliny having by general con- 
it) by tl le bull before he got safe sent tripped in supposing Thericles 
home to Himcra. The olqection rai- a turner.) But, as often happens, in 
sed upon this passage r(»gards Ahe- process of time “ they were called 
HH : Did that town exist so early as 'rhcricla*an from their ahnpe^ whnt- 
the days of PJialaris ? No, says Bent- sqc^ver artisan made them, or wlie- 
ley, nor for 140 years after I'halaris tlier of earth, or of v\'ood, or of me- 
— ^liaving b(?eii founded by Archo- tal.” So far well. But ** there is 
Hides in the second year oi the y4th another thing,” says Bentley, “ be- 
Olympiad, consequently 140 y4*ars sides a pretty invention, very useful 
after tfje deatli of Phaiaris; and then, to a liar, and that is a good memo- 
ijpon a testimony which cannot be ry.” For “ the next thing t4> be eii- 
resisted by a Boyle man, viz. the quired is — the age of this Tliericles; 
testimony of these very Lettm*s, 152 and w'e learn that from Athenaius— • 
at the very leasts after this particular one* witness indeed, but as good as 
letter. But might tliere not be other a multitude in a matter of tiiis iiBr 
cities, earlier iliaii this, which bore lure. 7hu cup (says be) was in- 
the same name? There might — in vented by ThericleSy the Corinthian 
fact there were. How, tlien, shall it pottery who was contemporary with 
he known whether that particular Aristophanes the comedian'^ 

Altesa, whicli would involve the This is enoiigb. Bentley goes on 
anachronism, viz. the Alsssa founded to compute, tliat all the surviving 
by Archonides, is the Almsa of the plays of AristopLanes range within 
Letter-writer ? As the argument by a period of thirty-six years ; so that, 
which Bentley replies to this (jues- allowing the full benefit of this lati- 
tioii has been so much misconceived, tude to the Pseudo-Phalaris, viz. that 
and is in fact not very clearly stated Thericles invented his cups in the 
in cither dissertation, we shall throw yexy first year of this period, still, 
it into a formal syllogism. even upon that concession, the very 

Major Pr^osition. — Tlie Alxesa of earliest baking of the potter’s china 
the Pseudo-Phalaris and Stesichorus wDl be 120 years after the final ba- 
is the maritime Alaesa. king of Phaiaris himself. 

There is, however, a collnteral testimony from n poet contemporary with the 
old age of Therlclm, viz. Eubulus, which gives a perfect confirmation to that of Athe- 
nceiis. In the final dissertation, Bentley brought forward this fragment. In iket, 
thg good luck of Bentley, in meeting all the out-of-the-way evl<h*iice which he some* 
tlmss requit'ed, is not less remarkable than hit skill in using ft. 
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This article in the first Disserta- by the Boyle party as overthrowing 
tion was short ; but the Oxford cri- his canon, and twelve others, volun- 
tique u])on it furnished him with an tccred by himself, are all corrected in 
occasion, and almost a necessity, for a way which, whilst it delivers his 
supporting it, in the second, with a canon from the supposed contradic- 
hravura display of his learning upon tion, forces from him the finest dis* 
all the collateral points that had been play of his own critical sagacity, 
connected wdth the main question. 

And, as the atti^k had been in un- The fourth argument exposes an 
usual terms of insolence, (asking anachronism pretty much like that of 
him, for instance, how he “ durst** Altssa in the second. The Pseudo-* 
oppose men such as Grotiiis and Phalaris having occasion to speak of 
Scaliger,*) Bentley was under no the Zancheans, and in three previous 
particular obligation to use his op- TjCttersof the Messanians, manifestly 
portunities with forbearance, or to betrays that he thought Zancle and 
renounce liis triumph. This was Messana two different towns, “ Cer- 
coniplete. It is not Boyle, or his tainly,” says Bentley, “ the true Pha- 
half-h»irned associates, but the very laris could not Avrite thus ; and it is a 
heroes of classical literature for the piece of ignorance inexcusable in our 
preceding 1 50 years — Buchanan, Sophist not to know that these names 
Scaliger, Grotius, Casaubon, Salma- belonged to one and the same city at 
sins, who on this occasion (respect- different times.** But, perhaps, tlie 
fully, but, as to the matter, effectual- change from the early name of Zan- 
ly) are shewn to be in error. Most cle, to the later one of Messana, may 
readers are aware, that amongst have lia])])ened during the progress 
the multifarious researches whi<‘h of these very Letters. The present 
belong to what is calh*d learning, the arrangement of the Letters is indeed 
7CS meirica has been develo])ed more inconsistent with that supposition ; 
slowly than any other. The field, for it is the Both wliich mentions the 
therefore, being so under-cultured, old name Zancle, whilst the Ist, 21 st, 
had naturally drawn the attention and 84th mention Messana. But that 
of an ambitious young scholar like objection, if there Avere no other, 
Bentley; and, in his epistle to Mill miglit be eluded by supposing the 
upon John Malelas, be bad already particular order in wbicb the Letters 
made bis name illustrious by the de- stand in our present editions to have 
tection of a canon in Anapmstic me- been (utlier purely accidental, or 
tre. “ Ned,’* says Dr Parr, Avri ting to even arbitrarily devised by some 
Dr Maltby in 1 8 1 4, " I believe B(*ntley one of the early librarii. But alloAV- 
knew nothing scientifically of choral ing all this, the evasion of Bentley’s 
metre.” Why, no, Sam, perhaps he argument Avill still be iiimossible on 
did not ; neither did Person, if we grounds of chronology. Thucydides 
speak strictly of choral metre ; and tells us the occasion of that irrepa- 
for Sam himself, little indeed upon rable expulsion AAdiich the Zanclseans 
any metre whatsoever, except that suffered— and the time, viz. about 
he somewhere conceives hiTriself to the last year of the 70th Olympiad, 
have con*ected a few loose iambics The same author states the circum- 
of a Latin comic poet, (a feat Avhich stances under which the new name 
did not require, a Titan.) However, Messana arose ; and though lie does 
at that day (1090) it was no trifle not precisely date this latter ind- 
to have revealed a canon which had dent, he says gen(*rally that it was h 
certainly escaped the most eagle- vaxxw /ow /7 ^i/ifcr the other.) 

eyed scholars we have mentioned. Separate parts of this statement are 
C)n the present occasion, it was an corroborated by other hii^torians ; 
appropriate sequel of tliat triumph, and, upon the whole, taking the eom- 
and one which Avill remind scholars putufi least favourable to Bentley, 
of a similar feat by Person with re- the new name of Messana appeai-s 
gard to iambic metre, (see Pref. to not to have been imposed by Anaxi- 
the Hecuba of Euripides,) that a for- laus until more than sixty years af- 
niidable amy of passages, objected ter Phalaris was dead and goim. 

^ This, by the way, shews the variety of bands employed in Boyle's book, and the 
want of an editor to impress harmony upon them ; el^where, the Scallgers, and such 
people, are treated as pedants. 
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ChK objection there isundoubted- 
W to this argument, and Bentley 
mnkly avows it; Paiisanias ante- 
dates Anaxilaus by not less than 180 
years. But there is no need to re- 
cite the various considerations which 
invalidate his authority, since the ar- 
gument derived from him is one of 
those which prove too much. Doubt- 
less, it would account for the use of 
** Messana" in the Letters of Phalaris, 
but so effectually account for it as to 
msJee it impossible that any other 
name should have been familiarly 
employed at an age when “ Zancld' 
must have been superannuated by a 
eentury. Such is the dilemma in 
which Bentley has noosed his ene- 
mies ; skilfully leaving it a matter of 
Indiiference to his cause, wliether 
they accept or reject the autlmrity of 
Pftusanias. 

From this dilemma, however, Boyle 
attempts to escape, by taking n dis- 
tinction between the town, and the 
people who drew ‘their name from 
it Zanclseans, he thinks, might siib- 
afait under that name long after Zancle 
had changed its roasters and forfeit- 
ed its name. But this hypothesis is 
destroyed by means of an inscription 
which Bentley cites from a statue at 
Olympia, connected with the com- 
ment of the person who records it : 
the statue, it seems, had been set up 
by Evagoras, who inscribed himself 
upon it as a Zanchean ; from wliich 
Bmgle word the recorder infers the 
un^uity of the statue, arguing that 
the mere name " ZanclaarC'^ sufli- 
ciently proved its era to have been 
•Btertor to the imposition of the mo- 
dem name of Messana ; whereas 
clearly, had there been a race of 
2hnclMBa who survived (under that 
name) the city of Zancle, this argu- 
ment would have been without force, 
and could not have occurred to the 
^ writer who builds upon it. 


The fifth argument will perhaps 
not be thought so entirely satisfac- 
torjr as it seemed to Bentley. Pha- 
lans, in threatening the people of 
■ Himera, says — mlrvts ^Unv 
— I will extirpate them like a pine- 
tree ; that is to say, root and branch. 
-Jfow, this Delphic threat, and in 
them identical words, appears first of 
all in Herodotus, who explains the 
.Ibroe of it to lie in this— that of all 
trees the pine only was radically de- 
atro/ed hj mere lopping. That his- 


torian ascribes the original use of 
this Rigiiihcaiit allusion to Croesus, 
who did not heyi/i his reign until six 
years after the protended use of it by 
Phalaris. But Bentley conceives 
that he has sufficient reason to father 
it u])on Herodotus himself; in which 
case it will be younger than the age 
of Phalaris by a century. But we 
confess ourselves dissatisfied ; or, if 
that word is too strong, imperfectly 
satisfied. “ We see,” says Bentley, 
“ the phrase was then** (i. c. in the 
time of Cru'sus) “ so new and im- 
heard-of, that it puzzled a whole 
city.” But it is probable that acci- 
dents of place, rather than of time, 
would determine the intelligibility of 
this proverb : wherever the pine-tree 
was indigenous, and its habits fami- 
liarly known, the allusion would 
Bugg(!st itself, and the force of it 
would be acknowledged, no matter 
in wbat age. And as to the remark 
that Aulus Gellius, in the title of a 
chapter now lost, seems to consider 
Herodotus as the real author of the 
saying, it amounts to nothing : at 
this day ne should be apt to dis- 
cuss any vulgar error which lias tlie 
countenance of Shakspeare, under a 
title such as this — “ On the Shaft- 
spearian notion that a toad in rnio- 
vious,'* meaning merely to remind 
our readers that the notion has a real 
popular hold and esUiblishnient, not 
surely that Shakspeare was ihe ori- 
ginator of it. Tin? authority of Eus- 
tathius, so very modern an author, 
adds no strength at all to Bentley*H 
hypothesis. ^ real links of tradition 
could possibly connect two authors 
removed from each other by nearly 
2000 years. Eustathius ascribes, or 
seems to ascribe, the mot to Hero- 
dotus, not in a personal sense, but as 
a short-hand way of designating the 
hook in whicli it is originally found. 
The truth is, that such a proverb 
would be co-eval and co-extensive 
with tJie tree. Syiriholical forms are 
always delightful to a semibarbarous 
age ; such, for instance, as the em- 
blematic advice of that silent moni- 
tor to a tyrant, who, walking through 
a goi’den, cut off the heads of all the 

? lants which overtopped the rest. 

'hreats more especially assume this 
form ; wliere they are perfectly un- 
derstood, they arc thus made more 
lively and significant; and, on the 
other hand, where they are enigma- 
tical; the uncertainty (according to 
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a critical reinai'k of DemotriuB Plia- 
lereus) points the attention to them 
under a peculiar advantage of awe 
and ominous expectation. 

The sixth argument is another case 
of tlie second and fourth. Phalaris 
exults that he had routed the 
'J'auromenites and the Zanclicans. 
“ But,” says Bentley, “ there is an 
old true saying — naxxa xettvd .ta me- 
hifAv^ynany new and strange things 
happen in war. We have just now 
seen those same routed Zunclaians 
rise up again, after a thousand years, 
to give him a worse defeat. And 
now the others, too, are Uiking their 
time to revenge their old losses: for 
these, though they are called Tauro- 
inenites both here and in three other 
letters, make protestation against the 
name, and declare* they were <*alled 
Naxians in the days of the true 
I’halaris. Taurominnim, quw antra 
jVdros, says Pliny. Whence it is 
that Herodotus and Thucydides, b(v 
caiise they wrote before tin*, change 
of the name, never speak of Tauro- 
miiiium, but of Naxos.” 

Yet it will be objected that Bent- 
ley himself has inade Pythagoras 
contemporary with Phalaris: now of 
this very Pythagoras, Porphyry says 
— “ that he delivered Croton, Hi- 
in(U‘a, and Taurominivm from ty- 
rants andlamblichus says—** that 
a young man of Tattrominium being 
drunk, Pythagoras play(*d him sober 
by a few airs of grave spondees.” A 
third writer also, Conoii, says, of a 
person in the age of Cyrus the elder, 
contemporary with Pythagoras and 
Plialaris, that he “ went to Tattro- 
minium m Sicily.” The answer to 
all this is obvious : Taurominium is 
hero used with the same sort of licen- 
sed Prolepsis,t!UA when we say, Julius 
Ccesar conquered France, and made 
an expedition into England, though 
we know that Gaul and Britain were 
the names in that age. 

The seventh, eighth, and eighteenth 
arguments may be thrown together, 
all turning upon the same objection, 
viz. that Phalaris is apt to appropriate 
the thoughts of better men than him- 
self — a kind of robbery which pos- 
sibly other royal authors have prac- 
tised, but hardly (^likc Phalaris) upon 
men born long alter their own time. 
The three cases of this, cited by 


Bentley, are of very different weight* 
Let us begin with the weakest. 
Writing to Polygnotus, Phalaris 
is found sporting tliis sentiment— 
JiSFas egfi/ cKt'% met(» reXt 
•an^irivreu—tlyit WOfds QTC VCgord* 
ed as the shadow of deeds by per^ 
sons of good sense. “ It is a very no- 
table saying, and we are obli^ra to 
the author of it; and, if Phalariehad 
not modestly hinted that others had 
said it before him, we might have 
taken it for his own. But then there 
was cither a strange jumping of good 
Avits, or Democritus was a sorry pla- 
giary ; for he laid claim to the nrst 
invention of it. What shall we say 
to this matter ? Democritus had the 
character of a man of probity and 
Avit. Besides, here are Plutarch and 
Diogenes, two Avitnesses that would 
scorn to Hatter. This bears hard 
upon the author of the Letters. But 
how can Ave help it ? He should have 
minded his hits better, Avhen he was 
minded to play the tyrant. For De- 
mocritus Avas too young to know 
even Pythagoras ; ri tS* x?""* 

TAi — consideratiom of chronology are 
inconsistent with it; and yet Pythi^ 
goras survived Phalaris.” Such is 
Bentley’s argument; but undoubt- 
edly it is unfair. He says “ besides^* 
as though Plutai’ch and Di<^nes 
Avere supplementary evidences to a 
matter otherwise established upon 
independent grounds ; whereas it is 
from them only, and from Suidas, 
Avhom he afterwards brought for- 
Avard, that we know of any such 
claim for Democritus. Again, Bent- 
ley oven’ates their authority. That of 
Plutarch, upon all matters of fact and 
critical history, is at this day deserved- 
ly low ; and, as to Diogenes Laertius^ 
nobody can read him without per- 
ceiving that precisely upon this de« 
partment of his labour, viz. the ap- 
plication of all tlie stray apophihegiB§» 
prose epigrams, and ** good thhlK** 
which then Hoated in conversation, 
he had no guide at all. SometimeB 
there might be a slight internal indi- 
cation of the author; philoaq^Uc 
sarcasms, for instance, ot every 
Avere ascribed boldly to the CjndSil 
Diogenes ; sometimes an old tradition 
might descend ivith the saying; but 
much more frequently every afdiD- 
rism or pointed aayiiw waaattributed 
by turns to each phltoBepliar in suc- 
cession, who, in nia ovm generation, 
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iMd possession of the public ear. Just 
the same thing has happened in Eng- 
land; multitudes of felicitous mota 
have come down through the 18th 
century to our days— doing duty first 
under the names of Swift, Dr Sheri- 
dan, &c., next of Lord Chesterfield, 
then of Quin, Foote, and above all, 
of George Selwyn, who enjoyed a 
regal benefit of claim over all waifs 
and derelicts; and, finally, of JekyJl, 
Brinsley Sheridan, (Jourtenay, Sam 
Rogers, and Thomas Moore. Over 
ana above all this, Bentley is obliged 
to make two concessions, which take 
the edge off his argument. M ichael 
Psellus ascribes the saying to Si- 
monides ; and Isidore, the Pelusiot, 
generally to the Lacedaemonians. 
Now, at all events, this breaks the. 
unanimity of the ascription to Demo- 
critus, thougli each for itself should 
happen to be false. The objection 
to Simonides that he was but se- 
ven years old wlicn Phalaris was kill- 
ed. Tliis, though surely, in a mat- 
ter so perplexed as the chronology 
of tliat era, it is driving rather closely, 
we may allow. But what objection 
is there to the Lacedie.monlans V 
Certainly we can discern, in the very 
nature of the sentiment, a reason that 
vMy have influenced Isidore for tra- 
cing it up to a Laconic parentage ; 
but though tiiis is an argument for 
suspicion, it is none for absolute re- 
jection. Neither does Bentley make 
any objection of that sort. Here again 
he seems to rely ujion chj onology; 
fw bis own words are no stronger 
than these,— that though the date 
be undetermined, it might fairly be 
presumed to be more recent than 
he,” (i. e. Phalaris.) “ Fairly to be 
jj^esuToed /” is that all ? And why is 
it to be presumed ? Simply because 
“ four parts out of five” among the 
Lacedaemonian apophthegms collect- 
ed by Plutarch are, in Bentley’s judg- 
ment, later than the age of Plialaris. 
Even this leaves a chance not quite 
inconsiderable, that the anachronism 
may not exist in the apophthegm be- 
fore us. But, finally, had Bentley 
been called on for his proof of the 
particular proportions here assigned 
to tlie Anti-Phalaridean and Post- 
Phalai'idean apophthegms, it would 
perhaps have appeared that the pre- 
set argument of his was utterly 
wwthless. For how came he to dis- 
crimtanite two (dosses ? OfAecessity^ 
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b]|r some marks, (as, suppose diction 
of a certain quality, more or less 
archaic, and meti'ical arrangement, 
wldch would belong to all the rvuymt 
taken from the dramatic writers.) 
And are these criteria suflScient? 
Undoubtedly tlkey are ; for example, 
before the iambics of the Greek tra- 
gedy existed, iambic apoplithegnis 
could not be detached from it. No 
such metrical fv&tfjLr,, tlierofore., can 
pretend to an earlier date than that 
of the drama itself. Well, then, ha- 
ving so efiectual a test, with what 
propriety could Bentley IhroAv tin? 
decision upon a ratio of chances-* 
“ 4 out of 5” y For no matter if the 
chances against a fact had be(3u even 
H thousand to one before examina- 
tion, yet if, after examination and 
submission to the test, tlie result 
were in favour of that fact, it will be 
established no less certainly than if 
the chances had been just the other 
way. The positive ap])lication of the 
test is transcendent to all presuirip- 
tioiis and jirobabijities whatsoever, 
however n^asonable it might have 
been to rely upon them iu a case 
where no examination had been pos- 
sible. So much for this section, 
wdiich — though the weakest of the 
whole — is wound up in the most 
stinging manner ; for Boyle having 
argued that apparent plagiarisms in 
a case like this proved nothing, since, 
in fa(3t, no absolute originality, and 
therefore no manifest plagiai'ism, 
could be imagined in sentiments 
w'hich belong to human nature itself, 
Bentley assures him that he is mis- 
taken — exhibiting in his own person 
a refutation of that maxim ; ** for 
diere are many such nostruma in his 
book, such proper and peculiar mis- 
takes, as were never tliouglit on nor 
said by any man before him.” 

The ai'gumeiitiiithe eighteenth sec- 
tion, which would fix upon Phalaris 
a reference to an epitaph first cited by 
Demostlienes in his Crown Oration, 
delivered in the third year of the 
11 2th Olympiad, nearly 220 years 
ter his own death, is about as dubious 
as the last. But the case in the eighth 
section is unanswerable. Phalaris is 
made to say— ®v»iTd; J»p Sit»j 

rms, a e- 

That we, beituj ourselves rnortal^hould 
cherish immortal anger, is, according 
to the saying, unfitting J) Now, here tlie 
iambic motre^amd the tone of a tra- 
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gic fvatfAh, ni’0 too evident to leave 
an)r doubts about the fountain from 
which the Pseudo-Phalaris is draw- 
inp:. 

The inference of Bentley is — “ that, 
if this iambic came from the sta|^e, 
it must be later than Phalaris, let it 
belong to what poet soever, tragic or 
comic.” Boyle, on tlie other hand, 
in " very well satisiied that there 
were both tragic and comic poets 
before the days of Plialaris.” And 
upon this, in law phrase, issue is 
joined. 

Comedy is discussed in the present 
section. Bentley argues tlie follow- 
ing points against Boyle : — First, that 
Kpicharmus is to be considered the 
father of Comedy upon more and 
better authorities than Siisarion ; Se- 
condly, this being admitted, that 
upon chronological grounds Phalaris 
could not l)orrow a verse from co- 
medy ; Thirdly, evc^n sup])08ing Su- 
sarion to have contributed something 
to the invention, yet that this could 
not have availed Phalaris, unless he 
had come over incoynito to the villa- 
ges of Attica, inasmuch as “ his plays 
were extetn])oral, and never publish- 
ed in writing and. Fourthly, grant- 
ing even “ that they were published, 
it is more likely they ivere in tetra- 
nietres and other choricral mea- 
sures, than in iambics.” And why 
HO ? Because, as the Drjima grew up 
from a festival, in whicli tlie main 
elementB were singing and dancing, 
it is certain that the earliest metres 
were -those which adapted tliem- 
selves to dancing. It is, however, 
true, though at that time unknown to 
the learned, that an unpublishi^d 
MS. of one Diomedes Scholasticus 
upon Dionysius Thrax, which MS. 
is in the King’s I^ibrary, asserts, that 
“ Susarioii was the beginner of co- 
medy in verse, whose plays were all 
lost in oblivion : but there are two or 
three iambics of u play of his still 
remembered.” In fact, there are hi 
all five : tlie four first in this very 
MS. whicli liad been seen only by 
Bentley, (and some of them in two 
other authors ;) the last (which, by 
the way, seems to us a later addition 
by way of iTtfA.vBlov) in Stobscus. We 
shall give the whole, as the sentiment 
unfortunately belongs to all ages : 


’Aieviri, Aw* ?tifu rdh 

K«^«toy yvfMKts' 

OvK Ifriy otKi 7 f oik/xv inu kxkS, 

Kai to Hftxty xxi to foi fii/s406/, 
xoMcoy. 

Hear, O people: thus speaks Susa- 
rion, ^c, IVomen are a torment ; hut 
still, my countrymen, there is no keep- 
ing house without this tormenU To 
marry, then, and not to marry, is alike 
calamitous. Bentley produces this 
evidence (which, by the way, he cor- 
rects capitally ) against himself ; but 
disarms it chiefiy by this argument. 
Siisarion is here introduced address- 
ing the audience in his own person; 
now that, taken in connexion with 
the iambic metre, will prove the 
verses to be no part of a play. For 
though sometimes the poet did ad- 
dress the parterre, yet this was al- 
ways done through the chorus ; and 
what were the measures that the 
chorus us(?d at that time V “ Never 
iambics, but always auapiests or te- 
trametves ; and 1 believe,” says Bent- 
ley, “ there is not one instance that 
the chorus speaks at all to the pit in 
iambics; to the actor it sometimes 
does.” Boyle, in treating the case 
of Siisarion, had made much use of 
a jiassage in the Arundel Marbles. 
Unfortunately the words, which he 
particularly relied on, were mere 
emendations of Palmerius and Sel- 
den. Now it happened that Selden, 
whose Cj’rei'k knowledge we our- 
selves iMmsider miserably inaccurate, 
liad in this instance made but a very 
imperfect examination of the marble 
chronicle itself. The consequence 
was, that Boyle had here uuiuUni- 
tioiially prepared an opening for a 
masterly display of skill on the part 
of Bentley, who had the pleasure at 
one and the same moment of exhibit- 
ing his Greek without osteiitation-r- 
of doing a critical service to that 
famous Aruudelian monument, on 
which so many learned heads had 
been employed— of dragging after 
him, as captives, a whme host of 
heroes in Jiierature, whom he had 
indisputably defeated — and finally, 
of establishing his triumph in the 
question immediately before him.* 
All this learning, however, Bentley 


* Seldom, perhaps, has there been a more ingenious emreetion than thatef Selden’s 
h ’Adnvaif on the Arundel Marble. Bentley had remarked eleewlim that the marble 
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fails not to remind his readers, is ex 
abundanti, so much over and above 
what was necessary to decide the 
dispute, and, in fact, an excursus 
forced from him by his antagonist. 
For in rcjility certain words in tlic 
apoplithegin, no ivays essential to its 
expression, arc? proofs (or so Bent- 
ley regards them) that the Pseudo- 
Phalaris was borrowing not merely 
from the Greek drama l}eforc it ex- 
isted, but from a specific dramatist, 
Euripides, to wit ; and a specihe tra- 
gedy now lost, viz. Philoctetes. How- 
ever, wc must own that this part of 
the argument appears to us question- 
able at least, ana perhaps positively 
wrong ; questionable, because Bent- 
ley has laid far too much stress on 
two words so exceedingly common 
as EViiv and the rest being 

(as he himself admits) absolutely 
indispensable to tlie expression of 
the thought, and therefore sure to 
occur to any writer having occasion 
to express it. To these two words 
confessedly he commits the entire 
burden of the tragedian’s claim ; and 
upon the ground, that, where so many 
equivalent expressions tvere at hand, 
it was hardly to be supposed that 
two persons writing independently, 
“ would have hit upon the same by 
chance.” But we reply, that the 
words cp^i/v and each con- 

taining an iambus, are convenient, 
and likely to offer to any man wri- 
ting in iambic metre, which several 
of Bentley’s equivalents are not. At 
any rate, the extent of the coincidence 
is not suflicient. But, secondly, wc 
think that unquestionably the apoph- 
thegm was not from the fragment 
of the Philoctetes; for the words 
there stand thus 


Ktu I'fVf 

Ovr0 ify nf 

In this there is some difference, 
even as to the form of the thought; 
and the Pseudo-Phalaris mustgreatly 
have disturbed the order, and with~ 
apparent rcasoHy to obtain his 
own. But the best answer is this, 
that the words, as they now stand, 
are in a natural iambic arrangement — 

Gfifiriq fAh tvTuq a&tlmroi 
*Ov ■ w^ttriKU, 

The defect in the second line 
might be siqiplied in a thousand 
W'ays. And wc therefore throw Bent- 
ley back upon that general form of 
liis argument, wliich lie imagined to 
be superseded by a special one : 
King rhalaris, in any case, is detect- 
ed borrowing from a tragic drama, 
if not from this ])articnlar drama of 
Euripides ; and ns elsewhere we have 
seen him drawing loans from cities 
before they were fouudad, so here 
he is manifestly borrowing a senti- 
ment from 8om(» tragedian unknown, 
before tragedy itselt existed. 

The two next arguments may be 
throtvn together. In the first of tlu^m, 
Phalai'is is convicted of borrowing a 
])hrase (riv oxsB^av elp) from Callima- 
chus; and another, (irtpw in 

the sense of bad fortune^) perhaps 
also from Callimachus — if not, from 
Pindar; no matter which, since either 
way there would be an anachronism. 
These cases arc, perliaps, dgubtfiil ; 
in fact, the acknowledged coinci- 
dence of two original ])oet8, shews 
that the last phrase, at any rate, liad 
gained a sort of proverbial footing. 
Not so with regal’d to the word phi- 


utiifonnly suld : why, then, Hhotild it suddenly, nnd in this place only, say 

Iv ABtiVKts, (which was Selden’s sujtgestion for filling up the ENa Atz ?) Bent* 

ley's rea^iig of ii* airhvMt, in plaustris, immediately recalls the line of Horace, 

DIeitur ct plaustiis vexiBiM! poemata Thespif;. 

No less iinportaiit is Bentley’s confirmation of a reading formerly proposed by one 
who distrusted it* Pulmerius, much against his will, (for he could find no sense in 
the words,) had made out upon the marble that the inventor of Comedy received as his 
prize ago'j^oy, wiBay ttvu — a basket of figs, and a hogshead of wine. Bentley 

produced an iinpubliHhed conplet of Diosem’idcs, the last line of whicli fully confirms 
the marble : 

X* ierlatof qv lustf v aBXaf In 

e, and a basket of figs besides was the Attic prize. Another reading of this line, 
wklcli •nbstitutea Cfixy* for iBKcg^ wc need not notice wore particularly, as it is imma- 
terkl to the point before ui. 
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losopher, which furnishes the matter 
for another section. The 56th Letter 
is ad(lress(*(] to Pythagoras the PhU 
losopher ; this being only the super- 
scription, may have been the addition 
of a copier ; and, if so, the argument 
of Bentley would be eluded ; but in 
tlie 23(1 Letter, the word philosophy 
(*annot be detached from the c6h- 
text. Now, it is universally agreed, 
that Pythagoras himself introduced* 
the word ; a fact which hardly needs 
an attestation; however, from a crowd 
of authors, Bentley (juotes Cicero to 
the following eftect: — “ That, when 
Pythagoras had discoursc'd before 
Leon, (the tyrant of Sicyon,) that 
]>rince, much taken with his wit and 
(‘hxpience, asked him what art or 
trade he possessed. ^ Art! says Py- 
thagoras, ‘ I profess none ; 1 not a 
p7i ilosopher? I .eon, in admiration of 
tin' newness of the name, encpiired 
what these jjhi/osophers were, and 
wherein they differed from other 
nnm.” On this, says Bentley, ** What 
a difference is here between the two 
tyrants ! The one knows not what 
p/ntosopher mesim; the other seems 
to account it as threadbare a word 
as the name of wise men or Greece ; 
and that, too, hefon; lie had ever 
spoken with Pytliagoras. We can- 
not tell which conversation was first. 
If Phalaris was the first, the Eiristles 
must b(^ a cheat. But, allowing L(»-on’« 
to he the first, yet it could not be 
long after the other; and it is %’ery 
haj*d to believe that the fame of so 


small a matter could bo soon reach 
Phalaris’s ear in his castle, thi-ough 
his guard of blue-coats, and the loud 
bellowing of his bull.” In a note on 
the wor(f blue-coatB,f Bentley says. 
Tills is not said at random ; for I 
find the Agrigentines forbade tlieir 
citizens to wear blue clothes, be- 
cause blue was Phalaris’s livery.” 

Boyle’s answer is characteristic at 
once of his breeding as a man of 
(luality, and his pursuits as a scholar: 
for he takes a scholarlikc illustration, 
and he uses it like a courtier. Queen 
Elizabeth, it seems, in addressing 
on€‘ of the universities, introduced, 
upon her own authority, the word 
P'aomnilis, Now, could that learned 
body have paid her a more delicate 
compliment, asks Boyh>, tlian by 
using the royal word in its answer ? 
Bentley rejects this as a piece of un- 
Avortby adulation; not that Bentley 
was always above flattering; but his 
mind was too coarse and plain to 
enter into tlie spirit of such ro- 
mantic and Castilian homage: his 
good sense was strong, his imagina- 
tive gallantry weak. However, we 
agree with him that, previously to 
any personal conversation with Py- 
thagoras, the true Phalaris could not 
possibly have used this new desig- 
nation as familiarly as if it had 
been the language of his nurse,” but 
** would have ushered it in with some 
kind of introduction.” 

in the following section comes on 
to be argued, the great question of 


* In snyiug that Pythagoras introduced the term philosopher, we must be under- 
stood to meuii, (^and Bentley, we iirestimc, meant,) that he first gave currency to 
that ]»nrticulni' determination of the word ** pliilosophcr/’ iiy which, under the modest 
tu^tjfio^/ues of an amateur or dilettante in wisdom, was iindci’stood an investigator of 
first causes, upon a particular scheme; else, in the general and unlimited sense of 
the Avord, merely ns a lover of wisdom, and nothing masked under that title, there 
can be no doubt that Pythagoras did not introduce the word. I'he case is the same 
ns that of the modern illuminali ; us n general and unrestricted term, it is, of course, 
niiplicuble to nil men — each in his degree— who can make any pretensions to intellec- 
tnal culture. But, in the pm'ticular sense of Adam Weishaupt, and many other 
mystical enihusiusts of modern Germany, that term designated a secret society, whose 
supposed objects and purposes have been stated by Robinson and the Abh^ Baruel 
w'ith a degree of circuinstautiality which must liave been rather surprSsing to the 
gentlemen themselves. 

f 'J'hc meaning of Bentley’s Juke, us well as odd coincidence in the Agrigentliie 
regulation, are now obsolete. It must Ik? rememhered, therefore, that all the menial 
retainers of English noblemen, from a very early period of our hiatory — and, from 
this passage, it seems that the practice still subsisted in Bentley's time*— received at 
stated intervals an ample blue coat. This was the generic distinction of their order; 
the special one was the badge or cognizance appropriated to the partioolnr family no- 
der which they took service ; and from the periodical delivery of Ume, ebanwsterietio 
ai*ticlcs of servile costume, came our word livery. 
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the age of Tragedy. The occasion 
IB this : In the 6dd Epistle, Phalaris ** is 
in great wrath with one Aristolochus, 
a tragic poet, that iiohody ever heard 
of, for writing tragedies against him.” 
Bentley amuses himself a little with 
the expression of “writing tragedies 
against a man and with the name 
of Aristolochus, whom he pronoun* 
ces poet, for having kept him- 

self invisible to all the world since 
his own day ; though Boyle facetious- 
ly retorts, that, judging by the length 
of Ills name, he must have been 
a giant, ratlier than a fairy. But 
the strength of Bentley’s objection is 
announced in this sentence : — I 
must take the boldness to tell Pha- 
laris, who am out of his reach, that 
he lays a false crime to the poet’s 
charge ; for there was no such thing 
nor word as tragedy when he tyran- 
nized at Agrigentura.” Upon this 
arose the dispute concerning the 
earliest date of tragedy. 

In treating this interesting ques- 
tion, Bentley first addrcisses himself 
to the ]»roof that Thespis, and not 
Kpigenes or Phrynicus, was the true 
and original inventor of tragedy ; and 
that no relics of any ont? Thespian 
drama survived in the age of Aristo- 
tle; consequently, that those frag- 
ments which imposed upon CJemeiis 
Alexandrinus and others, were forge- 
ries; and he points out even the par- 
ticular person most liable to tin? sus- 
picion of the forgery, viz. Heraclidcs 
Ponticus, a scholar of Aristotle’s. 
The fact of the forgery is settled in- 
deed upon other evidence ; for these 

four monstrous words, K vat xBvvrrnf, 
occur in the iambics 
attributed to Thespis. Now these 
words are confessedly framed as ar- 
tificial contrivances for including the 
entire twen^-four letters of the, Greek 
alphabet. But Bentley makes it to- 
lerably evident that no more than 
eighteen, certainly not twenty-four, 
existed in the age of Thespis. The 
lines, then, are spurious; and the ima- 
ginary evidences for the fact of Thes- 
pis having written any thing, are got 
rid of. And as to any supplementary 
ai-gument from the Alcestis, suppo- 
Bed to be asci'lbed to him by the 
Arundel Marbles, that Is overthrown 
—1. By the received tradition that 
Hiespis admitted no female charac- 
tei% into his plays : d fortiori, then, 
that he could not have treated a sub* 


jectjthe whole passion of which turn- 
ed upon a female character ; but, 2. 
More effectually by the triumphant 
proof which Bentley gives, that the 
Arundelian Alcestis was a pure fic- 
tion of Selden’s, arising out of im- 
perfect examination. Next, however, 
Jet it be conceded that Tliespis did 
write, will that be of any service to 
Boyle ? This introduces the question 
of the precise era of Thespis. Now, 
on the Oxford Marble, most unfortu- 
nately the letters which assign tliis 
are obliterated by time and weather. 
But Bentley suggests an obvious re- 
medy for the misTorttine, which gives 
a certain a[)proxiii]ation. The name 
of Thesjiis stands between two great 
events, viz. the defeat of (h-cesus hy 
f 'yrus, immediately preceding, and 
the accession of Darius, iniineffiately 
following. Th(‘ first of tliese is placed 
by all great chronologists in the 1st 
year of the 59th Olympiad ; the last, 
in the 2d year of the f>5th ()lyiripiad. 
Between tliese dates, then, it was (a 
latitude of 25 years) that Thespis 
founded the tragic drama. And this 
being so, it follows, ohviousl}^ that 
Phalaris, who perished in the fid year 
of the 57th Olympiad, could not have 
afforded a subject to tragedy during 
his lifetime. Boyle most idly ima- 
gines an error in the marble chro- 
nicle, through an omission of the 
sculptor. Certainly the 
operarum are well known to literary 
men of our tiinc^s, but hardly where 
the proof-sheets happen to b(? mar- 
ble ; and after all, Bentley shews him 
that be would take no benefit by this 
omission. Three collateral disquisi- 
tions on Phrynicus, the successor of 
Thespis, on Solon, and on the origin 
of the word tragedy, are treated (Ha- 
borately, and with entire success; 
but tliey depend too much on a vast 
variety of details to admit of com- 
pression. 

In the Twelfth Section, Bentley ex- 
amines the dialect. “ Had all other 
w^ays failed us,” says lie, “ of detect- 
ing this impostor, yet his very speech 
liad betrayed him : for his language 
is Attic; but he had forgotten that 
the scene of these Epistles was not 
Athens, but Sicily, where the Doric 
tongue was generally spoken and 
written. Pray, how ciune that idiom 
to be tlie court-language at Agrigen- 
tum V” Athens, the pnrmpavm, or ty- 
nmtrhatlng, hy old prerogative, was 
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not likely to be a favourite with tlie 
greatest of tyrants. And above all, 
we must consider this>-that in the 
age of Phalaris, before literature liad 
given to the Attic dialect that supre- 
macy which it had afterwards, there 
was no one reason for valuing this 
exotic dialect, (as it was to Phalaris,) 
or giving it any sort of preference to 
the native dialect of Sicily. 

But it is obje(‘ted that Phalaris was 
born at Astypalam, an island where, 
in early times, there existed an Attic 
colony. Now, in answer to this — 
waiving the question of fact, would 
he, who for twenty years had been a 
tax-gatherer in Sicily, have not leai-n- 
ed the Doric ? Studying popularity, 
would he have reminded the natives, 
by every word he uttered, that he was 
a foreigner y But ])erhaps he tvas not 
boi-ii at Astypahea : there is a strong 
presumption that he was born in Si- 
cily : and even if at Asty pal ata, there 
is ” direct evidence that it was a Do- 
rian (polony, not an Athenian; for it 
was planted by the Mi'garians.” 

But other eminent Sicilians, it may 
be said, quitted the Doric for the At- 
tic in their writings. True : but that 
was in solemn compositions address- 
ed to the world, epic poems and his- 
tories — not ill familiar letters, “ most- 
ly directed to the next towns, or to 
some of his own domestics, about 
private affairs, or even tlie expenses 
of his family, and never designed for 
the public view.” 

“ Vet,” retorts Boyle, “ we have 
a letter of Dion of Syracuse to Dio- 
nysius tlie Tyrant, and a piece of 
Dionysius’s, both preserved among 
Plato’s Epistles, and written in such 
a dialect as if both prince and philo- 
sopher (to use the Doctor’s phrase} 
had gone to school at Atliens.” 

Here, rejoins Bentley, he is " very 
sinaj't upon me ; but he lashes him- 
self; for the philosopher really did 
go to school at Athens, and lived with 
Plato and Speusippus and as to the 
prince, though he “ did not go to 
Athens, yet Athens, as I may say^ 
went to him ; for not Plato only, but 
several otlier philosophers, were en- 
tertained by him at his court in Sy- 
racuse.” 

But again, says Boyle, thinking to 
produce a memorable and unol^ec- 
tionable case, because taken from 
Scripture, Epimeuides the Cretan did 
not write in the Cretic dialect^ far. 


in the line cited from him by St 
Paul,— 

Kfirti ai) ypivrtu, Kutth fhjpjW, yariftg 

the word kEi would in the Cretic dia- 
lect have been am. Even from this 
position, so difficult as it might seem 
at this time of day to dispute, Bent- 
ley’s unrelenting scourge immediate- 
ly forces liim : he proouces a Cretic 
enistle and a Cretic inscription, (of 
absolute authority, being on mai'ble,) 
both of which present the form dih 
But, even had it been otherwise, we 
must remember, that from a poem to 
a familiar epistle, non valet consequent 
tia ; the latter could not abandon the 
dialect native to the writer, without 
impeaching its credit. And so fatal 
is Bentley’s good luck, here as every- 
where, that he prodii(‘.e8 a case where 
a letter of this very Epimeuides, 
which still survives, was denounced 
as spurious by an ancient critic, (De- 
metrius the Magnesian,) for no oBier 
reason than because it was not Cre- 
tic in its dialect, but Attic. 

Witli his customary bad fortune, 
Boyle next produces Alcmus and 
Sappho, as persons ** w^ho were horn 
in places where the Ionic was spo- 
ken, and yet wrote their lyric poems 
in iEolic or Doric.’ ’ For this assertion 
he really had some colourable autho- 
rity, since both.dj]]ian and Suidas ex- 
pressly rank Lesbos among the Io- 
nian cities. Yet, because Meursius, 
and before him, Brodwus, and after 
botli, Bentley himself, had all inde- 
pendently noticed tlie word Lesbos 
as an error for Lebedos, Bentley re- 
plies in the following gentle terms : 
— 1 protest I am ashamed even to 
refute such miserable trash, though 
Mr Boyle was not ashamed to write 
it. What part is it that I must teach 
him ? That Alcjpus and Sappho were 
natives of Lesbos ? But it is incre- 
dible he sliouid be ignorant of that. 
Or, that the language of Lesbos was 
.^olic ? Yes, there his learning was 
at a loss; he believed it was Ionic.” 
It is then demonsti-ated, by a heap of 
authorities, not only that Leisbos was 
an ASolian city, but that, (as Strabo 
says,) in a manner, it was the metro- 
polis of .^olian cities. 

Welh hut Agathyrsides^ at least, 
quitted his Samian or Doric dialect 
for Jonic, kosmax ; There was no 
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fiucb person ; nor did the island of 
Samos speak Doric, but Ionic Greek. 

Andronicus of RhodeSy theUy in his 
still surviving Commentary on Arista^ 
tie's Ethics. The Commentary does 
indeed survive; but that the author 
was a Rhodian, is a mere conceit 
of a modern, and a very unlearned 
person.'^ I'his fact liad been already 
stated by Daniel Heinsius, the origi- 
nal editor of Andronicus. 

Well, at any rate, Dionysius of Ha- 
licarnassus : that case is past dispu- 
ting. Why, yes; he was of Doric 
birth undoubtedly, and undoubted- 
ly he wrote in the Attic dialect. But 
then, in the first place, he lived 
amongst those who had nothing to do 
with the Doric — which was one rea- 
son for abjuring his native dialect ; 
and secondly, which is the material 
difference between him and Phalaris, 
he wrote in the age of Augustus (>se- 
sar— -when the Attic dialect had been 
established for four centuries as the 
privileged language of Grecian lite- 
rature. 

** But the most remarkable instance 
of ally' says Boyle, “ is that of Za- 
leucus. King of the Locrians, a Doric 
colony ; the preface to whose laws is 
preserved, and has plainly nothing of 
the Doric dialect in it." Sad fate of 
this strongest of all instances! His 
inexorable antagonist sets to work, 
and, by arguments drawn from place, 
time, and language, makes it pretty 
nearly a dead certainty that the pre- 
tended laws of Zaleucus were as pure 
a fabrication as the Letters of Pliala^ 
ris. Afterwards he makes the same 
scrutiny, and Avith the same result, 
of the laws attributed to Cyharondas ; 
and in the end, he throws out a con- 
jecture that bo^ these forgeries were 
the work of some sophist not even a 
native Greek ; a conjecture which, by 
the way, has since been extended by 
Valckonaer to the Pseudo-Phalaris 


himself, upon the authority Of some 
Latin idioms. f 

[N.B. Any future editor of Bent- 
ley’s critical works ought to notice 
the arguments of Warburton, who, 
in the Divine Legation, endeavours 
to siip]>ort the two lawgivers against 
Bentley.] 

The use of the Attic dialect, there- 
fore, iu an age when ns yet no con- 
ceivable motive had arisen for pre- 
ferring that to any other dialect, the 
earliest morning not having daAvned 
of those splendours which afterwards 
made Athens the glory of the earth, 
is of itself a perfect detection of the 
imposture. But let this be waived, 
(conceive that mere caprice, in a 
Avilful tyrant like Phalaris, led him 
to adopt the Attic dialect : stet pro 
ratione voluntas. Still, even in such 
a case, he must have used the Attic 
of his own day. C-aprice might go 
abroad, or it might go back in point 
of time ; but caprice could not pro- 
pbetically anticipate, as Phalaris does, 
the diction of an age long posterior 
to his own. ITpon this subject Bent- 
ley expresses himself in a more phi- 
losophic tone than he usually adopts, 
“ Every living language,” says he, 
“ like the perspiring bodies of living 
creatures, is in perpetual motion and 
alteration. Some words go off, and 
become obsolete ; others are taken 
in, and by degrees gi-ow into com- 
mon use; or the same Avord is in- 
A'crted to a new sense and notion ; 
Avliich, in tract of time, makes as ob- 
servable a change in the air and fea- 
tures of a language, as age makes in 
the lines and mien of a face.” Boyle, 
however, admitting this as a general 
law, chooses to suppose that the 
Greek language presented an emi- 
nent exception to it ; insomuch that 
writings, separated by an interval of 
two thousand years, were, in his 
judgment, nearer to each other in 


* It is^'however, still reprinted at luterA'als by the Clai'endon Press, as the work of 
Andronicus Rhodius. 

t Va1ckciiaer*s argument is good for as far as It goes : pity that so exquisite a Gre- 
riau should not haA'c detected many more llaAvs of the same quality ! But in this 
respect the Letters of Phalaris seem to enjoy that sort of iiiiacroun table security which 
hitherto has shieldefi the forgeries of Chattertoii. No man, with the slightest ear for 
metre, or the poorest tact for the chai'actcristic marks of modern and ancient style of 
poetic feeling, but must at once acknowledge the extravagance of referring these poems 
to the age of Henry IV. Yet, Avith the exception of an allusion to the technical usages 
of korse-raoing, and one other, we do not remember that any specific anachronisms, 
eithgr M to words or things, have been yet pointed out in Chatterton. 
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point of phraseology, than English 
works sepai-ated by only two centu- 
ries. And as the reason of this fan- 
cied stability, he assigns ilie extend- 
ed empire of the Greeks. Bentley 
disputes both the fact and the reason. 
As to the fact, he says that the re- 
semblance between the old and mo- 
dern Greek literature was purely 
mimetic. Why else, he asks, arose 
the vast multitude of scholiasts V Their 
aid was necessary to explain phrases 
which had become obsolete. As to 
extensive empire, no better cause can 
be assigned why languages are not 
stationary. In the Roman language, 
for (example, more changes took 
place during the single century be- 
tween the Duilian column ( i. c. the 
first naval victory of the Romans) 
and the comedies of Terence, tlmn 
during the four centuries preceding. 
And why V Because in that century 
the Roman eagles first flew beyond 
the limits of luily. Again, with re- 
spect to the Athenian dialect, we find, 
from Dionysius of Halicarnassus, that 
already by the time of the great 
orators, the peculiar Attic of Plato 
and Timeydides had become anti- 
quated, altlmugh these last stood in 
the same ridation of time to Demos- 
thenes, tliat Drydeii did to Pope. 
Now this is suflicieiitly explained by 
the composilion of the Athenian ])o- 
pulatioii ill the 1 10th Olympiad, as 
afterwardsrecorded by Alhenums. At 
that time tliere were *21,000 citizens, 

10.000 naturalized foreigners, and 

400.000 slaves, lender this proimr- 
tion of nineteen foreigners* to one 
native, well might the dialect suller 
rapid altcTatioiis. 

Thus far Bentley maintained his 
usual superiority. But in the parti- 
cular examples which ho adduced, 
he was both unexpectedly penurious 
and not always accurate. The word 
(dvruTtptf, daughters^ used in the He- 
brew manner for young womeUy was 
indisputably a neologism impossible 
to the true Phalar is. So also of 
used for With respect to 

the phrase nalim used for lo~ 
vers of children, which Bentley con- 
tends must have been equivalent in 
tlie elder ages to the infamous word 
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it has been since supnosed 
tiiat he was refuted by Marklana, and 
V. 1088 of tlie of Eur^^^ 

but on the whole, we are of opinion 
that Bentley was right. ^ It was the 
prerogative of the IVagic Drama, as 
of poetry in general, to exalt and en- 
noble : Thu8,for instance, filled her 
with tliee a goddess fair,” in Mil- 
ton's L’ Allegro, would in plain prose 
become almost an obscene expres- 
sion ; but, exalted and sustained by 
Uie surrounding images, it is no more 
Uian allowably voluptuous. In the 
absolute prose of Phalaris, we think 
with Bentley that the phrase could 
not have borne an innocent meaning. 
Thus fai* Bentley was right, or not 
demonstrably ivrong ; but in the two 
next instances he errs undeniably ; 
and the triumph of Boyle, for the first 
time and the last, cannot be gainsaid. 
Bentley[imaginedtbat in the 

unusual sense of giving beforehand, 
(instead of betraying,) had no coun- 
tenance from the elder writers ; and 
he also denounced the word htaxta, 
when applied to the pursuing an ob~ 
ject of desire, believing that it was ap- 
plicable only to the case of an enemy 
put suing one who fled. Here we see 
the danger, iti critical niceties, of 
trusting to any single memory, though 
the best in the world. And we can 
well believe Bentley when he charges 
his oversight U])on the huiTy of the 
“ press staying for more copy” Ha- 
ving erred, however, the best course 
is to confess frankly and unreserved- 
ly; and this Bentley does. But in 
one point he draws from his very 
error an advantageous inference : 
his Oxford enemies had affected to 
regal'd him as a mere index-hunter ; 
and Alsop had insolently described 
him as ** virum in volvendis Lexicia 
satis diligentem” Now, says Bent- 
ley, it was just because 1 was not 
what they would represent me just 
because 1 too much neglect a to 
search Lexic^ons and Indexes, and 
too entirely relied on my own read- 
ing and unassisted memory, that this 
one solo error in mv first hasty dis- 
sertation remained, like the heel of 
Achilles, to shew a touch of human 
infirmity, in what else might have 


Bentley here, rather too hastily, takes credit foi* as many foreigners as slavcSfftKr- 
getting the vernacular Nlaves<«-(thoiigU certainly they were less uufnerous than among 
the Homans.) 
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clBlmed the imniaculftteneRB of a di- 
vihe origin. 

Upon a final examination of the 
Letters, Bentley detected three other 
words, which manifestly belonged to 
a later and a j)hiloHophic era — viz. 
Ti(ivoi«e, used not in the sense of fore^^ 
siffht, but of Divine Providence ; 

which at first meant a letter 
or an element of words, used for ek* 
ment in the natural philosopher's 
sense ; and for the world. But 
the truth is, that this line of ar^ment 
tlirew Bentley upon the hnrcftask of 
proving negatives. It might be easy, 
ns occasions oiFered, to shew that 
such a word was used by a particu- 
lar age ; one positive example suffi- 
ced for that : but difficult indeed to 
shew that it was not. The whole is 
a matter of practice and feeling ; and, 
without any specific instances of 
modem idiom, which yet might per- 
haps still be collected by a very vi- 
gilant critic, no man of good taste, 
competently prepared, will hesitate 
to condemn tne Letters as an impos- 
ture, upon the general warrant or the 
style and quality of the thoughts ; 
these are everywhere redolent of a 
state of society highly artificial and 
polished, and argue an era of litera- 
ture matured, or even waning, as to 
the division of its several depart- 
ments, and the pretensions of its pro- 
fessors. 

The argument which succeeds in the 
Fourteenth and Nineteenth Sections, 
is equally ludicrous and convincing. 
Throughout the Letters, Phalaris 
sports a most royal munificence, and 
gives away talents with as much ease 
as if they had been sixpences. Now, 
the jest of the matter is, that Sicilian 
talents were really not much more. 
The Attic forger of the Letters, na- 
%ul*ally thinking of the Attic talent, 
(worth about L. 180,) forgot, oi* had 
never learned, that the Sicilian talent 
was literally thousand times less 
in value. Thus Phalaris complains 
of a hostile invasion, as having robbed 
him of seven talents ; which, if they 
could be supposed Attic talents, make 
L.1260 sterling; but, being Sicilian 
talents, no more than 12s. 7d. Again, 
he gives to a lady, as her marriage 
portion, five talents, meaning, of 
coui^sp, Attic talents (i. e, L.900); 
bufwhat the true Phalaris must have 
understood by that sum was — nine 
shillings ! And in other places he 


mentions Apaept/wal, coins which were 
not Sicilian. Boyle endeavoured to 
resist these exposures, but without 
any success ; and the long disserta- 
tion on Sicilian money which his ob- 
stinacy drew from Bentley, remains 
a monument of the most useful learn- 
ing, as it corrects the errors of Gro- 
noviua, and other first-rate authori- 
ties, upon tliis very complex topic. 

Meantime, tlie talont everywhere 
meant to be understood was Athe- 
nian ; and upon that footing, the pre- 
sents made by Phalaris are even more 
absurd by their excess, than upon 
the Suriliaii valuation of the talent 
by their defeet. Either way, the 
Pseiido-Phalaris is found offending 
against the possibilities of the time 
and of the place. One instance 
places tlio absurdity in a striking 
light, both as rosj^ects the giver 
and tlie receiver. Gold was at tliat 
times very scarce ip Greece, so that 
the Spartans could not, in every 
part of that (‘ountry, collect enough 
to gild the face of a single statue; 
aim they finally bought it in Asia of 
Cro*RU8. Nay, long afterwards, Phi- 
lip of Macedon, being possessed of 
one golden cup, weighing no more 
than naif a pound Iroy, could not 
sleep, if it were not plaeed under his 
pillow. But, perliaps, Sicily had what 
Greece wanted ? So far from it, that, 
above 70 years after Phalaris, Tliero, 
King of Syracuse, could not obtain 
gohf enough for a single tripod and 
a Victoria, until after a long search, 
and a mission to Corinth ; and even 
then his success was an accident. So 
much for the powers of tlie giver. 
Now for the receiver. A physician 
in those days was not paid very libe- 
rally; and even in a later age, the 
following are the rates which the phi- 
losopher Oates assigns ns a repre- 
sentative scale for the practice of rich 
men : — ** To a cook, L,30 ; to a phy- 
sician, 8d. ; to a toad-eater, L.900 ; to 
a moral adviser — smohe; to a courte- 
zan, L.180 ; to a philosopher, 4d.” 
But this was satire. True : yet, se- 
riously, not long after the death of 
Phalaris, we have an account of the 
fees paid to Detnocedes, the most 
eminent physician of that day. His 
salary for a whole year from the peo- 
ple of iEgina was L.180. The follow- 
ing year he was hired by the Athe- 
nians for L.800 ; and the yeai* after 
that by a prince; richer than PhalariS; 
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for L.3G0 : so tliat he never ^ot so 
much as a guinea a-day. Yet, in the 
face of these facts, Phalai’is gives to 
kis physician. Poly cletus, the follow- 
ing presents for a single cure : — four 
gimlets of refined gold, two silver 
bowls of unrivalled workmanship, 
ten couple of large Thericla^an cups, 
twenty young boys for his slaves, fif- 
teen hundred pounds in ready mo- 
ney, besides a pension for life, equal 
to tlie highest salaries of his generals 
or admirals ; all which, says Bentley, 
though shocking to common sense, 
when supposed to come from Pha- 
laris, apetty prince of a petty district 
in Sicily, “ is credible enough, if we 
consider that a sophist W'as the jmy- 
niaster f * Avho, as the actors in the 
Greek comedy paid all debts ivith 
lupins, pays his with words. 

As his final arginncut, Bentley ob- 
jects that the very invimtion of letter- 
writing was dill*, to Atossa the Per- 
sian Kmj)ress, younger than Phalaris 
by one or two generations. This is 
asserted upon the authority of Ta- 
tiaii, and of a mu(*b more learned 
writer, (ylcmoiit of Alexandria, But, 
be that as it may, eviu y person who 
considers the general characteristics 
of those times, must be satisfied that, 
if the (‘pistolary form of coiiipositioii 
existed at all, it was merely as a rare 
agent in sudden and dillicult emer- 
geneies — rar(»r, perha])s, by a great 
deal, than tlie use of telegraphic dis- 
patches at ])ri‘sent. As a species of 
iterary composition, it could not poa- 
siblv arise until its use in matters of 
business had familiarized it to all the 
world. Letters of grace and senti- 
ment would be a remote aftertliought 
upon letters of necessity and practi- 
cal negotiation. Bentley is too brief, 
however, on this head, and does not 
even glance at some collateral topics, 
such as the Lacediemoniaii Caduceus 
and its history, wdiich would have 
furnished a very interesting excursus. 
Ilis reason for placing this section 
last is evident. The story of Mucia- 
nus, a Roman of consular rank, who 
liad been duped by a pretended let- 
ter of Sai pedon’s, (that same Sarpe-. 
doll, si Diis placeaf, who is killed in 
the Iliad by Pati'oclus,) furnishes him 
with a pai'tiiig admonition, personally 
appropriate to his antagonist — that 
someming more even tlmn the title 
of Honourable *' cannot always secure 
a man from cheats and impostures.” 


In the Sixteenth Section, which 
might ns properly have stood last, 
Bentley moves the stailling question^ 
(able of itself to decide the contro* 
versy,) “ in what secret cave” the let- 
ters had been hidden, " so tliat nobo- 
dy ever heard of them for a thousand 
years?” He suggests tliat some trusty 
servant of tlie Tyrant must havjO l»tt« 
ried them underground ; ** audit was 
w'ell he did so ; for if tlic Agrigen* 
tines had iiietwith them, (who burned 
both liim and his relations and his 
friends,) they had certainly gone to 
pot.” [The foreign translator of the 
two Phalaris Dissertations (whose 
work, by the way, was revised by 
the illustrious Valckenaer) is puz* 
zlcd by this phrase of “ yoing to poty^ 
and he translates it conjecturally in 
the following ludicrous terms : “ Si ^ 
enim eus invenissent Agrigentini, * 
sine dubio tergendis naiibus imerviis* 

1 Boyle, either himself in a mist^ 
or designing to mistify liis readers, 
cites the cases, as if parallel cases, of 
Paterculus and Pheedrus, the first of 
whom is nut quoted by any author 
now extant till Priscian’s time— 500 
years lattM* than his own era — and not 
again until 900 years after Priscian : 
as to PJiu>drus, supposed to belong 
to the Augustan era, he is first men- 
tioned by Avienu8,400 years after this 
epoch, and never once again, until 
his works were brought to light by 
Pithou late in the sixteenth century. 
These cases Boyle cites as countenan- 
cing that of Phalaris. But Bentley 
will not Bufler the argument tube so 
darkened : the thousand years which 
succeeded to Priscian and Avienus 
were years of bai’harity ; there was 
little literatui’c, and little interest in 
literature, through that long night in 
Western Europe. This sufiiciently 
accounts for the obscurity in which 
the two Latin authors slumbered. 
But the thousand years which suc- 
ceeded to Phalaris, Solon, and Py- 
thagoras, were precisely the most 
enlightened period of that extend ands 
in fact, the only period of one thou- 
sand successive years, in the records 
of our planet, that has unintemipt- 
edly enjoyed the light of literature. 
So that the difference between the 
case of Phalaris, and those which are 
alleged as parallel W Boyle, is ex- 
actly this: that the Pseuao>Pha3arli 
was first beard of in ** the very dusk 
and twilight before the long night of 
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ignorance ;'* whereas Phssdnis, Lac- 
tanthiSy See. suffered the more natu- 
ral effect of being eclipsed by that 
night. The darkness which extiii- 

S uished the genuine classics, first 
rew Phalaris into notice. Besides, 
that in the cases brought forward to 
countenance that of Phalaris, the ut- 
most that can be inferred is no more 
than a negative argument, those wri- 
ters are sunply not quoted ; but from 
tAat no argument can be drawn, 
concluding for their non-existence. 
Whereas, in the case of Phalaris, we 
find various authors— Pindar, for 
instance, Plato, Aristotle, Timicus, 
Polybius, and others, down even to 
Lucian— talking of the man in terms 
which are quite inconsistent with the 
statements of these letters. And we 
may add, with regard to other distin- 
guished authors, as Cicero in parti- 
cular, that on many occasions, their 
very silence, under circumstances 
which suggested the strongest temp- 
tation to quote from these letters, had 
they been aware of their existence, 
is of itself a sufficient proof that no 
such records of the Sicilian tyrant 
had ever reached them by report. 

Finally, the matti^r of the letters, to 
which Bentley dedicates a separate 
section of his work, is decisive of the 
whole question to any man of judg- 
ment who has reviewed them with- 
out prejudice or passion. Strange it 
is at this day to recollect the oppo- 
site verdicts on this point of tiie con- 
troversy, and the qualifications of 
those from whom they proceeded. 
Sir William Temple, an s^ed states- 
man, and practised in public busi- 
nesB/ 4 atimatc with courts, a man of 
great political sagacity, a high-bred 
gentleman, and of brilliant accom- 
plishments, singles out these letters 
not merely as excellent in their kind, 
but as one argument amongst others 
for the unapproachable supremacy 
in all intellectual pretensions of the 
ancients; on the oilier hand, Bentley, 
a young scholastic clergyman of re- 
cluse mbits, comparatively low in 
rank, and of liumble breeding, pro- 
nounces the letters to be utterly des- 
picable, and unworthy of a prince. 
On such a question, and between 
such judges, who would hesitate to 
abide by the award of the sage old 
^lomatist ? Yet a single e^lana- 
Wn discredits his Judgment : he was 
angry and prejudiced. And the ac« 


tual result is — that every reader of 
sense heartily acc^edes to Bentley’s 
sentence — “ You feel, by the empti- 
ness and deadness of them, tliat you 
converse with some dreaming pedant 
with his elbow on bis desk ; not with 
an active, ambitious tyrant, with his 
hand on Ids sword, commanding a 
million of subjects.” 

It remains that wc should say a few 
words on Bentley’s character, and 
the general amount of his claims. 
This part of bis task, Dr Monk, for a 
reason quite iinintelligildc to us, has 
declined ; and Dr Parr Las attempted 
it with bis usual sonorous tympany 
of words, but with no vestiges ot dis- 
tinct meaning, or of appropi iate com- 
mendation. We do not design, on 
this occasion, to supply their omis- 
sions by a solemn and minute adju- 
dication of Bentley’s quantum meruit 
in every part of bis pretensions ; that 
will be a proper* undertaking, and 
one from which we shall not shrink, 
ill connexion ivith some general re- 
view of the leading scholars since the 
restoration of letters, English and 
(’oiitinental. At present, we shall 
confine ourselves to a brief and 
unpretiuiding suggestion of sojm‘ 
few: principal considerations, which 
should guide our estimate of Bent- 
ley’s services to literature. 

Bentley was a man of strong “ mo- 
ther wit,” and of masculine good sense. 
These were his primary advantages ; 
and he had them in excess, if excess 
helw^s to gifts of that quality. Tliey 
are which have not often illn- 
niinated the labours of the great 
classicAl Hidiolur ; who, though ne- 
cessarily a man of talent, has rarely 
been a man of ])owerfnl understand- 
ing. In this there is no contradic- 
tion : it is possible to combine great 
talents with a poor understanding; 
and such a combination is, indeed, 
exceedingly comnioil. The Scaligers, 
perhaps, were mcm of commanding 
sense. Isaac (ksauhon, who has 
been mu(‘h praised for his sense, (and 
of late more than ever by Messrs Sou- 
they and Savage Landor,) was little 
above mediocrity in that particular. 
His notices of men and human life 
are, for the most part, poor and life- 
less commonplaces.^ Salmasius, a 
gi-eater scholar, was even meaner as 
a tliinker. To take an illustration or 
two from. our owi times, Valckenaer 
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and Porson — the two best Grecians, 
periiaps, since Bentley — were both 
poor creatures in general ability and 
sense. Por son’s jeu v d' esprit, in the 
newspapers of his day, were all child- 
ish and dull beyond description: 
and, accordingly, his whig friends 
have been reduced to the sad neces- 
sity of lying and stealing on his be- 
half, by claiming, (and even publish- 
ing,) as Porson’s, a cojiy ot versos, 
(^The BeviCs Sunday Thoughts^) of 
which they are well assun'dhe did not 
write aline. Parr, again, a good Latin 
scholar, though no Grecian, for gene- 
ral powcT of thought and sense, was 
confessedly the in(*rest driveller of 
his age. But Bentley was not mere- 
ly respectable in this particular ; he 
reached the level of Dr .Tohnson, and 
was not far short of the powers which 
would have made liim a philosopher. 

The next great qualifications of 
Bentley were, ingenuity, and (in the 
original sense of that term) sagacity. 
In these lie excelled all tin' children 
of men; and as a verbal critic will pro- 
bably never be rivalled. On this point 
we remember an objection to Bentley, 
stated forcibly by Mr (’oleridge ; and 
it seemed, at the time, unanswerable ; 
hut a little reflection will disarm it. 
Mr Goleridge had been noticing the 
coarseness and obtuseness of Bent- 
ley’s poetic sc'nsibilities, as indicated 
by his wild and unfeeling corruptioiis 
of the text in Paradise Lost, Now, 
here, where our knowledge is per- 
fectly equal to the task, we can all 
feci the deficiencies of Bentley: and 
Mr C'oleridgo argued, tliat a Grecian 
or Roman of taste, if restored to life, 
would, perhaps, liave an equally keen 
sense or the ludicrous, in moat of the 
emendations introduced by Bentley 
into the text of the ancient classics : 
a sense wliicli, in these instances, is 
blunted or extinguished to us by our 
unfamiliar comiiiand over the two 
languages. But this plausible objec- 
tion we have already answered in 
another place. The truth is, that the 
ancient poets are much more than 
the ('liristian poets within the pro- 
vince of unimaginative good sense. 
Much might be said, and many for- 
cible illustrations given, to shew the 
distinction between the two cases; 
and that from a poet of the Miltonic 
order, there is no inference to a poet 
such as Lucan, whose connexions, 
transitions, and all the process of 
VOL/ xxvi;i. NO. cLxxjr. 


wliosc thinking, go on by links of the 
most intelligible and definite inge- 
nuity; still less any inference to a 
(hTck lexicographer like Suidas, or 
llesychius, whose thoughts and no- 
tices proceed in the humblest cate- 
gory of mere common sense. Neitlier 
IS it true, that, with regard to Milton, 
Bentley lias always failed. Many of 
his suggestions are sound. And, 
where they are not, this does not al- 
ways argue bliintuess of feeling; but, 
])erliaps, mere defect of knowledge. 
Thus, for example, lie has chosen, as 
we remember, to correct the passage, 

“ 'riiat (m the secret top 

Of llorcb or of Sintii," &c. 

into sacred top ; for he argued, that 
the top of a mountain, exposed to 
the whole gaze of a surrounding 
country, must of all places be the 
least private or secret. But, had he 
happened to be familiar with moun- 
tains, tliough no higher than those of 
England, he would have understood 
that no secrecy is so complete, and 
so undisturbed by souna or gaze 
from below, as that of a mountain 
top such as Helvellyn, Great Gavel, 
or Blencatbara. Here, therefore, he 
spoke from no defect of feeling, but 
from pure defect of knowledge. 
And, after all, many of his better sug- 
gestions on the text of Milton will 
give an English reader an adequate 
notion of the extraoidinary ingenuity 
with wiiich lie corrected the ancient 
classics. 

A third qualification of Bentley, 
for one province of criticism at least, 
w'^as the remarkable accuracy of his 
ear. Not that he had a peculiarly 
fine sense for the rby thmus of verse, 
—else the divine structure of the 
Miltonic blank verse would have 
preserved numerous fine passages 
from his “ slashing” proscription. 
But the indepeiidentbeauty of sounds, 
and the harsh cfl'cct of a jingle of 
syllables, no critic ever felt more 
keenly than be ; and hence, on many 
occasions, he cither derived origi- 
nally, or afterwards supported, hia 
corrections. 

This fineness of ear perhaps first 
drew his attention to Greek metre, 
which he cultivated with success, 
and in that department maybe almost 
said to have broken the ground. 

The Digamma, and its functions, 
remain also trophies of his exquisite 

2 X 
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sagacity in liuiitincf backward, upon 
the dimmest traci's, into tlic abori- 
ginal condition of tilings. Tlio evi- 
dences of this knowleoge, however, 
whiclj Ileyne used and published to 
the n^orld, are simply his early and 
crude notes on the margin of his 
Homer. 15ut the systematic treatise, 
wliich he afterwards developed upon 
this foundation, was unknown to 
Hejme, and it is still unknown to the 
world. This fact, which is fully ex- 
plained in Mr Sandford’s late excel- 
leiit edition of Thiersch's Greek 
Grammar (p. 312-113), has been en- 
tirely overlooked by j3r Monk. 

The same quality of sagacity, or 
the ])Ower of itircsUyalmy backward, 
(in the original sense of that meta- 
phor,) through the corruptions V>f 
years, the primary form of 4he 
reading wliich lay buried benjKith 
them, "a faculty which in BeAtley 
was in such excess, that it led him 
to regard every MS. as a sort of 
figurative Palimpsest, in which the 
early text had been overlaid by siic- 
cessiv’e layers of alien matter, was 
the fruitful source both of the faults 
and the merits of his wonderful edi- 
tions. We listen with some impa- 
tience to Dr Monk, when he falls in 
with the common cant on this sub- 
ject, as though Bmitley had injured 
a reader by Jiis new readings. I’hose 
wbosc taste is really fine enougli to 
be offended by them, (and vv^e con- 
fess, that in a poet of such infinite 
delicacy as Horace, we ourselves are 
offended by the obtrusion of the new 
lections into the text,) are at liberty 
to leave them. If but here and there 
they improve the text, (and how little 
is that to say of them !) tnrro pona- 
tur. Besides, the received text, 
which Bentley disjilaced, vv^as often 
as arbitrary as liis ovvm. Of this 
we have a pleasant example in the 
Greek' Testament : that text wliich 
it W'as held sacrilege in Bentley to 
disturb, was in fact the text of Mr 
Stephens the printer, ( possibly of a 
clever compositor,) who bad thus 
unintentionally become a sort of 
ronscicncc. to th(* Protestant eburcbes. 
It vv^ns no more, therefore, than a 
fsiir jest in Bentley, upon occasion of 
his own promised revision of the 
text, — “ Gentlemen, in me behold 
your Pope.” 

Dr Monk regrets that Bentley for- 
sook Greek studies so often for 


Latin ; so do we ; but not upon Dr 
Monk’s reason. It is not that Bent- 
ley was inferior, as a Latin scliolar, 
to himself as a Grecian; it is, that 
Grecians, as good as he, are muck 
rarer than Latinists of the same 
rank. 

Something must bo said of Bent- 
ley’s style. His Latiiiity vv^as as- 
sailed with petty malignity, in two 
set books, by Km* and Johnson. 
However, we see no justice in Dr 
Monk’s way of disparaging their cri- 
ticisms, as characteristic of school- 
masters. Slips are slips ; faults are 
faults. Nor do we see how any dis- 
tiiietioii can be available betwemi 
school mas tcu's’ Latin and the Latin 
of sublimer persons in silk aprons. 
3'lie true distinction wdiii li would 
av ail iieiilley we take to be this. In 
writing lifitiu thcr(‘ are two distinct 
merits^ of style ; tlie first lies in the 
mere choice of th(‘ sejiarate words ; 
tJie second, in the whole structure 
and mould of the sentence. I'lie 
former is within the reach of a boy 
armed with a suitable dictionary, 
which distinguishes the gold and 
silver words, and obelizes the Kise 
Brummagem <‘opj)(‘r coinage. 'J'he 
other is the slow result ol infinite 
practice* and original tact. Few 
people* ever attain it ; few^ ever vonld 
attain it. Nenv, Bentley’s defects were 
in the first ae*e*omplishmeiit ; and a 
stre^ke eif the pen would everywhere 
have inirified liis fc-rrs. But his great 
excellence was in the latter, — wliere 
faults,like faults in the first eli^estion, 
are incapable of remedy. No cor- 
rection, short of total extirpation, 
will reach that case : blotting will not 
avail: "w/i«litura potest.” His defect 
tlierefore is in a trifle ; bis succokk in 
the rarest of attaiiiiiients. Bentley 
is one of those who think in Latin, 
and not among the jioor frosty trans- 
lators into Latin under an overru- 
ling tyranny of English idiom. The 
phrase jnfritns srrnton?\ used for ^w- 
rity ofntylv^ illustrates Bentley’s class 
of blemish(*s. VVe notice it, because 
Ker, Dr Monk, and Dr Parr, havii all 
concurred in condemning it. Casti- 
fas miglit be substituted i'ovpuritas ; 
as to srnnonis^ {pace virornm tanto-^ 
n/m,) it admits of apology. 

Bentley’s English style was less • 
meritorious : but it was sinewy, na- 
tive, idiomatic, though coarse and 
homely. He took no pains with it : 
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whoro tlic words fell, there they lay. a ** duty'^ bcin" “ due^^ which 5s 
He Avould not stop to irioduhite a soinewlierc to be found in liis book, 
tiiiiel(*ss sen ten ce ; and, like most is even w^orse. 

gr4*at classical scholars of that day. As a theologian, Bentley stood in 
lie seemed to suppose that no mo- the same circumstances as tJie late 
dern language was capable of a bet- Bishop of Llandafh Both were irre- 
ter or worse. How much more no- gularly built for that service; both 
bly did the Roman scholars behave dr(‘w oil' the eyes of the ill-natured, 
— CMcero, Varro, &e. — who, under ajid com])ensated their deliciencies 
every oppression of Greek models, by general ability; both availed thein- 
still laboured to cultivate and adorn selves of a fortunate opportunity for 
tluMi- own mother tongue ! And even doing a popular service to Cliristi- 
the exami)h» of Addison, whom Bent- anity, which set their names above 
ley so much admired, might have the more fully ai'complished divines 
taught him another lesson ; for though of Ilnur day ; both (arried, by a covp^ 
this great writer, unaccpiainted tvith df.-nutin, tin* King’s professorship of 
the rc'iil ]>owerK of the fhiglish Ian- divinity at (^tlmbridge, which is the 
gnng<‘,^ had fiippantiy j)roiiounced it richest in the world; and, finally, 
a “brick” edifjc<*,hy comparison with y^h retreated from its duties, 
the marble tenjj)les of the ancJenlSfJl^n conclusion, we shall venture to 
yet In* did not the h ss take ])ains to ^Aronouiiccj Dr Bentl(‘y the greatest 
p4)lish and imjwove it. Brick, even, amongst all scholars. In the 

has its own ])ecnliar capacities of complexion of his character, and the 
better and worse. Bentley’s law less style of his ])Owers, he resembled 
])odantri(*s of **jndkC^ and “ ?nv/occ,” the elder Scaliger, having the same 
tliough couiit(‘nauced by e<jiial filtli hardihood, energy, and elevation of 
in li’Kstrange and many writers of mind. But Bentley had the advan- 
the day, must, in any ag4», have been tage of (*avlicr polish, and benefited 
saluted with bursts of laughter ; and by the advances of his age. We, 
his formal defence of the latter wonl sliould pronounce Iiini,also,thegreat- 
was ev(*n more iiisufl'erahly absurd esl of sr/wlarSy were it not that we 
than the harharisiinvhich he jnsfiii(‘d. reineinher Salmaslns. Dr Parr was 
On the other hand, tin* word itfuorc, in tlj<‘ habit of comparing the Piiala- 
wliich he thn*w in the teeth of Mr ris dissertation with tJiat of Salrna- 
Boyle, Jia<l been used by that gentJe- sius De Lnupta Jlefleuislica, For 
mail’s urich* hi many of his works ; it our owui jiarts, we liave always com- 
is, in fact, lliherniaii, which Bentley pared it witli the same writer’s Pli^ 
did not kiio\v ; and in Kngland is oh- vlan Exerntulions, Both are among 
soh*te, exc<*j>l in llie use of grand the miracles of human talent : but 
juries. — Being upon this subject, we with this difl'ereiice, that the Salma- 
must take the liberty of telliiig Dr siaii work is crowded with errors; 
Monk, that his oavii expressions of whilst that of Bentley, in its final 
“ overhaul** for at- state, is absolutely without spot or 

iuvhahlvf are in the loAvest style of blemish, 
colloquial slang. The expression of 


It is a Iju.’! tliat Addlsou has never eited Shukspearf* but once ; even that was a 
passage whiCih lie had carried away from the theatre. Sir W, Temple knew of no 
L»»rd llacoii : Milton and .Jeremy 7’ay!or knew not of each other : and Addison had 
rertaiiily never read Shakspeare, 
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ASKING AN OPINION. 


" Now that the servants are all 
gone, the table drawn towards the 
window, and every thing coinfort- 
abh*. about us, take a good bumper 
to the King, and let me hear tlie se- 
cret you spoke of before dinner.”— 
" Why, really, my dear fellow, I have 
long wished for an opportunity to 
disburden myself to some kind and 
sensible friend — The King, God bless 
him ! — and I know none lean so rea- 
dily coniide in as yourself. You 
must have seen, 1 am sure you must 
have remarked, something new about 
me of late.” — “ No, nothing, upon my 
honour, but the same dingy old coa|f 
whicli you have had, to iny certflA 
knowledge, about you these thre^ 
years.” — " Tush, don’t inten-upt me ; 
1 don’t mean that. Have you not 
remarked a change in my manners?” 
— ** Not the least; just as sheepish 
and ridiculous as ever.” — “ There 
now, Simson, you always interrupt 
me .” — ** Well, well, go on.” 

“ W’ell then, you must know I have 
turned my attention seriously for the 
last two or throe months to a certain 
point” — “ Aha ! Matrimony ? Who 
18 it, Billy ?” — " Now, you promised 
not to interrupt me. In casting my 
eyes about” — “ Ah, you had always 
an ugly trick of staring.” — " There 
now again ! upon my honour you’re 
too bad — 1 think I have at last found 
a person who will suit me in every 
respect : our joint labours will pro- 
duce something good, 1 hope, when 
we ni*e fairly united, and the issue 
of our endeavours” — “ What in the 
world arc you talking about now? 
Do you mean your children ? Why, 
a set of squinting little red-haired 
squalling devils they will be!” — 
“ Children ? No ; what makes you 
think of children? The person, I 
tell you, I liave chosen, is admirable 
in every point of view — respectabi- 
lity, interest, and talent.” — " Who is 
it ? Who is this wonderful pardon 
who is going to become one iiesh 
with Mr Billy Tompkinson?” — One 
iiesh! Nonsense, man; what can 
you be talking of?” — “ Stay, Billy; 
I’ll describe your choice to you: — 
Fair* hair, almost approaching to 
Love’s proper hue, celestial rosy red; 
widish mouth— there is nothing equal 
to the mouth for expression ; cock- 


nosc; a dcliciite obliquity of vision; 
pointed chin; age, tliirty-five ; and 
the name of tliisDulcinea is ” — ** Mr 
William Blackwood, 15, George’s 
Street, Edinburgh ; set*, there’s his 
address — 1 am just going to send off 
the letter. ’I'he iiict is, my dear 
Simson, 1 have* turned author ; 1 have 
written a story or novel, or whatever 
you like to call it, and before send- 
ing it down to the North, I should 
like very much to have some rational 
and intelligent person’s opinion on 
its merits.” — “ Thank you ; you could 
not, I am sure, have applied to a more 
disintercsti‘d friend, or one who 
would be happier to give you any 
advice that may benefit your work. 
(Vain puppy ! what can tempi such 
a silly fool as this to commence au- 
thor?” Asiflr.)^** 1 thought so, Sim- 
son; and, if you’ll give no interrup- 
tion, 1 shall be most happy to read 
you the first chapter or two.” — “ I 
int(*rrupt you ? It is a thing I never 
did in my life; take another glass 
before you begin, and depend on my 
not making the slightest noise — un- 
less I should happen to snore — 
Asi(h \ — “ Well then, liere goes.— 
‘‘It was on the evening of the 15th 
day of July, in the year of our Lord 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight” 
— “ Why, that’s just like the begin- 
ning of a law pni)er; but I beg pardon 
—mum.”— “It was on the evening 
of the 15th day of July, in the year of 
our Lord eighteen hundred and 
twenty-eight, that a stranger was 
seen to enter the stable-yard of the 
Angel Inn, in the ancient town of 
Bury St Edmunds. The stranger, 
from the juvenility of his appearance, 
was evidently young. His hat was 
set perpendicularly on the top of 
his head, while liis legs were care- 
lessly suspended one on each side 
of the animal which he bestrode. 
Buttons of a bright yellow metal re- 
lieved tlie sombre sliade of his dark- 
brown coat ; and, after dismounting 
from liis Jiorse, he eyed it affection- 
ately for a considerable length of 
time, and having ordered the hostler 
to give it a feed of corn, he proceed- 
ed into the house. The room into 
whicli he was shewn was a clean, 
well-furnished apartmiuit, about six- 
teen feet by twelve. The fire-place 
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was exactly oj)pohite tlie door, and 
above the mantel-piece was suspend- 
ed a black silhouette of a very fat 
gentleman, with a Roman nose; 
while, on the inantel-piecc itself, was 
laid an elegant glass case, containing 
a representation of the Babes in the 
VV ood, in wax. A small round table 
was placed in the middle of thci room, 
supported on one leg, which divided, 
about a foot from the ground, into 
three separate claws. Another table, 
surmoiuited by a large paper tea- 
tray, was stationed close to the wall ; 
and live rush-bottomed chairs, ranged 
regularly round the room, completed 
the furniture of the apartment. The 
stranger, depositing his hat on the 
table next him, sat down on one of 
the chairs we have previously men- 
tioned, and seemed to sink into a re- 
verie of not the most pleasing nature. 

‘ Unhappy that I am !’ he at last ex- 
claimed, dashing his hand with ener- 
gy upon his brow; ‘ whitlier can 1 
turn ? Nowhen* liave I a friend ; 
my uncle opposes my inclinations ; 
Mrs .lobsoii is severe and cruel to 
my Sophia ; and she herself — wretcli, 
tvretcli that I am, to have inflicted 
sucii woe on so gentle, so suscepti- 
ble a lieart!’ “ Stop now, Billy; 
does your liero exclaim all tins in the 
small room you so circumstantially 
described, sitting alone by himself, 
witliout even the waiter to sympa- 
tlii/c ill his griefs?” — « To be sure 
be does ; waiter ? nonsense ; stop 

till you know wlio he is. Saying 

these words, lie rested his head on 
his hand, and betrayed by the fre- 
quency of his sighs, tlie sorrow that 
oppressed his breast. ‘ Yet why,* 
he exclaimed, starting up, ‘ w'hy give 
way to dejection ? why surrender 
hope because friends prove iiiipro- 
pitious ? So long as ray Sojdiia con- 
tinues true, never, never, never sliall 
1 despair.* He rung the small bell 
upon the table with great veliemence, 
and having ordered a beef-steak and 
pickles to be ready for him at ten 
o’clock, he rushed with renewed 
confidence and spirit into the open 
air. On coming out into the street, 
lie found the scene considerably al- 
tered. The grey light of twilight 
had now faded into night, and the 
moon was sailing high in heaven, at- 
tended by her galaxy of stars. The 
tower of the ruined monastery, 
which imparts such an air of grace 


and dignity to the town of Bury St 
Edmunds, was now no longer re- 
vealed to tlie eye by the mellowing 
rays of the declining sun, but rested 
in a deep shade, save where it was 
artially illuminated by the moon- 
eams as they struggled through the 
foliage of the trees. Still indulging 
in melancholy thoughts, the stranger 
directed his steps towards the old 
bridge, and sighed at the remem- 
brance of ruined magnificence as he 
passed the Abbey wall. The wind 
by this time had risen, without his 
having perceived it. Dense masses 
of cloud had congregated in the sky, 
and occasionally obscured the moon 
for a moment, and then floated past 
her with their dark edges tipt with 
her silver light, like a rich shawl of 
the. darkest cachemire wool, fringed, 
as we sometimes may remark, with 
bright and glittering colours. He 
had now|a])proached very near the 
water, ^vflen he thought he heard 
steps close to him, and waited impa- 
tiently for a transient glimpse of 
moonlight to discover from whom 
the sounds proceeded. The steps 
seemed those of a heavy man, and 
occasionally he thought he detected 
till* clank of spurs. He placed him- 
self as niu(;h as possible beneatli the 
shelter of the Abbey wall, and with 
considerable excitement ivaited for 
the gratification of Ids curiosity. A 
thin haze now passed over the moon, 
and revealed a figure on the oppo- 
site side of the water, but whether 
a male or female the light did not 
yet enable him to discover. Sud- 
denly, however, he heard a violent 
plash in the river, and instinctively 
rushed forward. ‘ For God’s sake, 
stop,’ he exclaimed, ‘ whoever you 
are, for I solemnly assure you, you 
have fallen into the water!’ — ‘ Yare, 
yare, hold in your bellowing tackle,* 
replied the object tlius addressed; 

* do you think' I don’t know water 
from land, especially when ifs run- 
ning into my boots.’ — ‘ The channel 
perchance is deep; take care of your 
steps, for if it takes you over the 
head, and you cannot swim, you will 
vcr^Mirobably be drowned.’ 

“ The traveller, however, made no 
answer to this, and the deepest si- 
lence succeeded to the previous dis- 
turbance in the water. ‘ Is it possi- 
ble ?* thought the stranger ; ‘ can the 
individual be already drowned ? At 
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least let me try to save him, if, in- 
deed, it be not alr(*ady too late.* 
Urged on by tli(*so generous feelings, 
lie rusbed into the stream; hut, great- 
ly to bis surprise, he found that he 
arrived at the other side, without ha- 
ving \vad(‘d ‘ nearly up to liis knee ; 
and what added to his astonishment 
was, that th(» person whom he had 
addressed was nowhere to be seen. 
He peraniliulated every jiart of the 
street, but could not anywhere find 
the object of his search ; and what 
increased his disappointment was, 
that lie began to have a strange idea 
of having somewhere or other heard 
the traveller’s voice before. Bewil- 
dered, and in a state of considerable 
suspense, he was now warned by his 
appetite, and also by a fit of sneezing, 
which he considered was probably 
brought on by having wet his feet 
in his humane endeavoursopllmt it 
was time for him to{pursu(|^H way 
back to the inn. lie liad^t pro- 
ceeded far, when lie f(*lt a heavy 
hand laid on his shoulder, and a voice 
muttered in his ear, ‘ Kites are 
abroad — ^bewar<».* He turned round 
to the ^eaker, and saw only a close- 
ly-muffled figure, but could not dis- 
tinguish any features. * Kites he 
said — * Tliaiik Uod, T care notliiug 
for any kites; they can do no harm 
to me.’ — * The wolf attacks not the 
sliepherd, yet he guards against it 
for the sake of liis nock. Know you 
of no timid dove whom tlie kite may 
wound? Listen.’ He applied bis lips 
close to the stranger’s ear, and wliis- 
peved some words whicli had a sur- 
prising effect. — * To-night, say you?’ 
said tlie stranger. ‘ Ay, to-night,’ 
he replied ; ‘ ere the grey dawn, 
you shall see me again. Fareu’ell.’ 
So saying, the mysterious figure dis- 
appearefi into one of the smaller 
streets, and left the stranger to pur- 
sue his walk alone. His mind was 
now ill a complete chaos. The in- 
formation wliicii his visitant had 
given him was of the most perplex- 
ing nature. Sometimes lie was lialf 
inclined to doulit its truth ; at others, 
he determined to forego his beef- 
steak and pickles, and proceed in- 
stantly to ascertain whetlier it was 
true or false. Amidst these conflict- 
ing feelings he arrived at his room. 

* Supper’s quite ready, sir,’ said the 
w'aiter ; ‘ what do you please to drink, 
sir?’— ^ Is yoiir ale mild?’—* Yes, 


very good indeed, sir.’ — ‘ Then bring 
me a quart of ale.* — ‘ Directly, sir— 
A note for you, sir.’ — ‘ A note for 
the ! — Avliere ? when ? how did it 
come ?’ — ‘ A sailor brought it a few 
ininnto.s ago — Steak’s quite hot, sir.’ 

" The stranger seized the note witli 
avidity. It had no address, and was 
written in siicli a miserable liand, as 
to render it difficult to make out its 
meaning. He at last, however, de- 
ciphered it, and found it to contain 
these words : — ‘ If you be he as comes 
from Bungay, and cares for S. M., 
you will not fail to be in St Mary’s 
Churchyard at half past 11 to night. 
Y<iurs, Tom Tyger.’ ‘ To-niglit, in 
St Mary’s (,1iiircliyard,’ be innlter- 
ed, inaudibly. * The plot tliickims 
round me on every side; first, the 
stranger who diRa]>poared in so mar- 
vellous a manner near the bridge; 
then the jierson who addressed me 
on niy way hitluM*, and who seemed 
to know what 1 had believed hidden 
from every human IxM’ng, exciqit one; 
and now this lett(»r, pointing so ma- 
nifestly to my dear Sophia ! In fact, 
1 Know not what to think.' In this 
state of uncertainty, liii paid Ids re- 
spects to the viands before him, and 
had nearly succeeded in demolishing 
every jiartiede of the solids, when the 
door o])r*iied, and a gentleman walk- 
ed into till* room. ‘ Servant, sir,’ 
said the intruder; * hoyies I don’t in- 
commode you; but finding as the 
house be chokefiil, takc's the liberty 
to walk in here.’ — ‘Sir,’ said our hero, 
swallowing the last morsel witli a 
gulp, ‘ 1 certainly hoped to be secure 
from interruption.’ — ‘ Don’t men- 
tion it, I beg, my dear sir,’ replied 
the new comer, taking ofl* his great- 
coat, and throwing himself on a chair, 

‘ don’t say a word of it — I knew — 
indeed, I told the waiter, I was sure 
you would be delighted to liave a 
companion. — Is the beer good, sir ?* 
As he said these words, lie laitf hold 
of the ])ewter vessel containing the 
whole of onr hero’s (piart, and, nod- 
ding familiarly, drained it to the very 

bottom. ‘ 1) n, sir !’ cried our 

hero, in a passion, ‘ what do you 
mean by that ?’ — ‘ By what, my good 
friend ; what makes you so angry ?’ 
— Angi-y? who the dev^il can siib- 
init to be intruded on by a fellow 
who flops himself down without cere- 
mony at another gentleman’s table, 
and drinks up every drop of his beer?* 
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— ‘ Felloisri* replied the other; *rd 
have you for to know, sir, Tin no 
fellow of your’ii. Confound you and 
your beer too — can’t you order an- 
other fjiiart ? If it’s too inurh for you, 
I shall be very happy to help you to 
finish it — so ring the bell, and order 
in a supply.’ — ‘ Who are you, sirV’ 
roared our hero, in a jwodigioiis rage 
— who are you, sir, wlio order me to 
ring l)ells, and send for more beer, 
},vhicU,j:ou would infallibly pour i nlc^ 
your own throat ? — Sir, I won’t stand 
it, and if you don’ttake care, I’ll throw 
you neck and heels out of this win- 
dow into the street.’ — * Noav% listen,’ 
said tiie other, v(*ry composedly — ‘ lu 
the first ])lace, this window opens on 
the stahl(*-yard, and not on the street. 
In the next plac(»., look at my shoul- 
ders, and then at your own. In tlie 
third place, sit (piietly down in your 
seat, foi even wet feet, 1 see, can 
scarc(»ly cool your courage.* — * How 
do you know my feel are A\'et, sir ?’ 
said our hero, still irate; * are you 

the pei’soii who * — ‘ Ha — ha— ha ! 

so your curiosity’s raised at last ! — 
(/ome,corne,let us ha\e in some more 
be(*r — shall be good friends by and 
bye.’ — ‘ Sir, you are one of the most 
extraordinarily imj)udent men I ever 
saw.’ — ‘You may say that, with your 
own ugly mouth.’ — ‘i'gly mouth? 
whattho dev — ’ — ‘ There now, you’re 
in a rage again — always flying your 
kites — they’ll bring you on your hack 
som(» day.’ These* n orcls w<»re said 
witli the most i)rovoking calmness, 
and an emphasis was laid on the word 
* kites,’ wliich strongly arrested our 
hero’s attention. Resol ved to gratify 
his curiosity, he sat down, and said, 
with as much softness as he could 
assume, — ‘ Sir, your conduct is un- 
doubtedly very strange — you came 
in when I had just finished my beef- 
steak’ ‘ Cadso,* interrupted the 

intruder, ‘ and I’ve kept you all this 
time from your cheese ! H(*re, waiter I 
Waiter, bring this gentleman’s cheese, 
— and, waiter, bring in a couple of 
jjlates, — and, waiter, do you h ear- 
fill up the gentleman’s pot with the 
same sort of beer — for 1 feel myself 
uncommonly thirsty again.’ Our 
hero checked liimself as much as 
possible while his forced guest gave 
his orders, and resumed — ‘ You have 
made yourself (piite at home in my 
apartment — yon have persisted in 
forcing yourself into conversation 
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witli me, and in the course of it, you 
have twice made allusions to affairs 
which happened to me this night-— 
Now, tell me who you are, and what 
possilde interest you can take in me 
and my concerns.* — ‘ Now,’ said the 
other, ‘ you speak like a man. I 
have certainly made myself at homo 
ill your apartnu*nl, and enjoyed a 
very jileasant conversation with you, 
althougli it was ratlier noisy on your 
part W'lio I aril, can be nothing to 
you; and as to being iiiterestea in 
you and your concerns, you and your 
concerns may go to the devil, for I 
don’t c-are a lirass farthing for none 
on ye. — I’ll thank you for a piece of 
that there cheese.’ 

As lie said this, lie seized tlm 
cheese, and helped himself in no 
sjiaring manner, drawing near to him 
at the same time the repleniHhedbeer 
jug. Our hero sat eyi'ing him in a 
state of boiling impatience, wonder- 
ing hi wbat ])itch of familiarity bis 
strange companion would proc^d. 
In perfect silenee, meantime, #iat 
worth}’' gentleman continued his la- 
bours ; and after liaving satisfied him- 
self on llie G'lu’ster, Jie agtiin, and 
with the same {ibsorl)ing effects, ap- 
plied the Ihjuid to his lips. ‘ Hah!* 
he said, drawing in his breathy as he 
placed the now (‘inpty reeejitacle on 
the talile, ‘ how very refreshing it 
is ! Don’t you find yourself greatly 
invigorated with the beer, sir?*— 
‘ Sir, I never met with such treat- 
ment ! Sir, you’re a robber, an un- 
civil fellow, a cheat! I declare, on 
the word of a thirsty man, I have not 
tasted adrop of beer to-night — thanks 
to your eternally seizing possession 
of the jug. What you mean by it, 
I don’t know; but you or I must 
leave this room immedialely.’ — 
‘ Sorry you’re going indeed, sir,* 
said the genth*inaii thus addressed. 
‘ Couldn’t yon stay a few minutes 
longer ? Well, if you must go, it can’t 
be help’d, 1 suppose. Don’t forget 
your bill for tin* supper, and two 
quarts of beer.’ — ‘ Villain ! rascal 1’ 
cried our liero, seizing his heavy- 
handled wliij). ‘ Oho ! is that your 
kindness to your supper compa- 
nion ? Here’s summ’at to match 
it,’ replied the other, presenting a 
pistol which he pulled from his 
breeches poc.kct. * But I see what 
you wish. I’ll give you a helping 
hand into St Mary’s Churchyard— 
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before your time too. Aha ! touch- 
ec) ye there — I Hee. What! won’t 
you give one flourish with your 
carrion thumper ?’ — ‘ You utterly 
amaze me,’ replied our hero, resu- 
ming hits seat. ‘ How do 3'ou come 
to know that 1 wish to go to St Ma- 
ry’s Churchyard ? Pray, tell me one 
thin" — is your nameTliomasTygev'r* 
— * No, sir ; my name is no such 
thing. 1 know the diflereiice, I as- 
sure you, ’tween a dog’s name and a 
man’s, though 1 can’t say 1 see much 
difiereuce ’tween a Bungay man and 
a fool.’ — * Your knowledge is ama- 
zing. You are a perfect riddle to me ; 
a wonder, a rebus, a conundruin, an 
enigma!’ — * Come — keep a ci\il 
tongue in your head, and call nd 
names. I’m no more an enigma nor 
you are, nor no other trade yon meu- 
tioii, but a plain horse-dealer at your 
service, with as pretty a bit o’ blood 
i* the stable as ever ej’^es saw. SJie’Jl 
carry^our weight to Bungay to- 
nigh^ween twelve and tiiree easy.’ 
— ®iave you indeed such an aui- 
‘ Ay, that I have. Be that 
long-tailed bay pony yours with the 
Star oil’s face V’ — ‘ Ves.’ — * ^Vell, 
let’s see if we can’t make a swop 
on’t. Brown Bess, my filly, conies 
out o’ the Hutch thorough-br(*d mare 
Thicklegs, by the famous Suffolk 
horse, Slowfoot. She’ll walk ye 
grand, trot amuziii ’ ; and as for her 
gallop, la ! love yc ! ye never saw 
nothin’ like it.’ 

As our hero had no great confi- 
dence in the speed of his own horse, 
and knew that lie should probably 
require to go a great distance in as 
short a time as possitile, he felt 
strongly inclined to accede to the 
worthy horse-dealer’s proposal of an 
exchange. For this purpose, after a 
little preliminary conversation, they 
adjourned into tlie stable to settle 
the terms of the treaty. There we 
shall leave them for a while, and now 
proceed to give the reader some new 
information, and introduce him to 
some other personages in tlie follow- 
ing chapter.” — 

“ Bravo, bravo, Billy, upon my 
word ! Why, Tompkinson will soon be 
as great a name as Scott. You draw 
characters in the most spirited man- 
ner. Your conversations are as na- 
tural as if they were reported by 
Gurney ; and, in shorty 1 drink this 
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bumper to your health as a very great 
man.” 

" Nay now, Simson, do you really 
think it good ; or are you only bam- 
ming me V” 

“ Bamming you ! Im|i||^8ib]e. But 
without troubling you to read any 
more, can you not just give me a 
slight idea of the issue of the story V 
Who is the stranger, for instance, 
who meets with all these adventures 
in Bury St Edmund’s ?” 

Why, he’s the hero of tbeViook 
a Bungay man, in love ivith Sophia 
Maltoii, who is an heiress. Her mo- 
ther, of course, objects to the mar- 
riage, and iTjaiueuvrcH to bestow her 
oil Sir Gregory Grumps, wlio is rich, 
and old, and ridiculous. The Iiorse- 
dealer acts a prominent part in the 
story. The horse he exchanges with 
Fitz Reginald Montresor’s— that’s 
the hero, yon know — turns out to be 
stolen. At the end of the first vo- 
lume, Fitz Reginald is tried for the 
theft ; the evidence is unaccountably 
strong against him, and at last he is 
condemned to death, and left for 
execution. The heroine, mean time, 
uses all her influence to sa\c him — 
escapes from her mother’s house, 
and makes a pilgrimage on foot to 
intercede with Lord Teiuerden, hut 
without eflect. She faints in the 
street, and is brought by the new 
police before Sir Richard Ririiie.” 

“ But do you give real names V” 

“ Oh, no. I call Lord TenUudeii, 
liord Heiiderteii, and Sir Richard 
Birnie I call Sir Thundm ing Ponijius. 
She is ordered to the treadmill as a 
vagrant, when, luckily, just when she 
is oil her way to the house of correc- 
tion, she is rescued by Sir Gregory 
Grumps. By him sin* is taken to a 
distant relation of her own, Jiving in 
Grosvenor Square, whicli enables me 
to introduce a good deal of liigh life, 
Almack’s, Vauxhall, the Opera, and 
the Surrey theatre ; and tliis takes us 
to the end of the second volume. 
The third volume begins with a let- 
ter from Fitz Reginald, still in prison, 
hut with his jmnisliincnt changed 
to transportation for life. In it he 
bids Sophia farowidl, and releases 
her from her engagements, and he 
proceeds in due course of time to 
the settlements at New South Wales. 
There, however, he luckily recognises 
an old and intimate friend in the At- 
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torney-GcMieral, by whose interest his 
situation is made comparatively easy. 
The liorsc-dcalcr, in the meantime, 
goes on in his course of wickedness ; 
and Sopliia begins, however reluc- 
tantly, to comjny with licr family’s 
wishes, in ' accepting Sir Gregory; 
but, just on the eve of ac(;eding to 
their solicitations, a note is mysteri- 
ously put iut(» her hands, oflering, 
on payment of a considerable sum, 
to prove the innocence of her lover. 
This of course distracts her from h'CT 
design ; and she promises all that 
her secret informer desires. In this 
business she employs an attorney, 
who, contrary to the general practice 
among us novel-writers, is honest. 
He tracks out the author; discovers 
the horse-dealer to be the thief, and 
false witness on Fitz Reginald’s 
trial ; the villain at last confesses, 
and is executed ; Sir Gregory is dis- 
<;arded; three or four cousins of 
Fitz Reginald’s die, and enable liim 
to step into his distant relations* 
titles and estaU's; and Sophia’s mo- 
ther can now hav(» no objection to 
such a distinguished son-in-law as 
Lord Bungay ; the good are reward- 
ed, the bad are punished ; and the 
third volume concludes with an af- 
fecting parting betwetm the hero, 
now fully restored to his character, 
and hib friend the Attorney-General 
in New South \Val(*s, leaving bis hap- 
piness, on his arrival in Fmgland, to 
the reader’s imagination.” 

“ Capital ! and very original too. 
But there are a few thi ngs 1 should 
like to ask you. In the lCTBp ter you 
read me, j^ou mention a Mrs Jobs’on ; 
and, in the rest of the story, you 
always talk of Sophia’s mother; 
now” 

“ Why, they are one and the same; 
but in novels bad inotherH are always 
married to second husbands, in order 
that the daughter may have a rational 
excuse for hating her step-father; for 
that, you know, is always allowed, 
without any breach of filial piety.” 

“ Then, the hero, — you’ll excuse 
me, you know, if I take the liberty 
of a friend, — the hero — doesn’t he 
strike you to be a bit of a softish 
Johny Rawish sort of a fellow?— 
rather milk-and- watery ? eh ?” 
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** Oh, 1 don’t know ; 1 
just like other people’s heroes rWs 
nandsome, you know, and veryT^ 
a gentleman ; and I don’t know wha^ 
more any man has a right to expect.” 

“ The horse-dealer, too, strikes me 
to be a little too clever — to act too 
many characters — to be, in short, 
made too much of.” 

“ Now, Simson, I think you’re 
getting a little captious; just look 
at other people’s villains; mine is 
not a bit cleverer than any novel 
blackguard you’ll point out. And as 
to acting too many characters, why 
look to Rob Roy, or Fenclla, or Gan- 
lesse, or”— 

“ Now, iny dear Tompkin son, that 
is too bad. W'hy, you whipper-snap- 
per, do you compare your ridiculous, 
unnatural abortion of a thief and 
liorse-dealer to any of Sir Walter’s glo- 
rious imaginations ? I never thought 
you so egregiously absurd before.” 

“ O you aid not, didn’t ye ? We 
shall sec about being absurd. Mr 
Blackwood shall shew you whetlier 
I’m absurd or not.” 

‘‘ W’hy, do you think Mr Black- 
wood, or any man in bis senses, will 
give you three farthings for such a 
rigmarole of nonsense ?” 

‘ “ We shall see, Mr Simson; we 
shall see, sir. I wish you good-night. 
Our friendship is over, sir ; our 
friendship is over. TJie sooner you 
can pay me that trifle I lent you, the 
better. Good-night, sir.” 

Sol there goes a fool. He’ll get 
cool upon it in the morning ; if not, 

I have lost a very good-natured, 
easy, silly, kind, accommodating sort 
of fiiend. W hat tempted tlie filock- 
liead to ask my opinion upon liis 
boek ? If it should be accepted, pub- 
lished, pufled, there will he no bear- 
ing the i)uppy’B vanity. Billy Tomp- 
kinson the author of a popular novel ! 
The Author of Waverley ought to be 
pricked half dead with sharp-pointed 
quills, and duck’d, pro bono puhlico^ 
in printer’s ink. But if Billy gets 
paid for this — gets a swinging dou- 
ceur on a second edition, and wal- 
lows in wealth from the exerdse of 
his pen ?— well, what then ? Egad, 
ril write a popular novel myself^ 
tJmt’s all. 
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A noilUIBLE INSTANCE OF THE EFFECTS OF CLANSHIP. 

Bv THE Ettrick Shepiikkd. 


It was during the time of Croin- 
woJl’s usurpation that tlu3 chiefs and 
eJiieftainships of the J iighiands were 
most disputed, and lield in the high- 
est estimation. The efFiriency of the 
elans had then been fairly proved ; 
and c\ ery proprietor was valued ac- 
cording to the number of the vassals 
that called liim lord, and rose at his 
command; and in proportion with 
these was his interest with the rulers 
of the realm. 

It was at tliat time, however, that 
the following extraordinary circum- 
Htance occurred in a great northern 
family, now decayed; and therefore, 
for the sake of its numerous de- 
scendants and relatives, to whom 
the story is well known, I must alter 
the names in a small degree, but 
shall describe the scene so that it can- 
not be mistaken. 

Casthj-Gnrnet, as we shall call the 
ancient residence of the chief to 
whom I allude, stands near to the 
junction of tw^o notable rivers in the 
north of Scotland, lia ving tremendous^ 
mountains behind it towards the ^vest, 
and a fine river and estuary towards 
the east. 'Fhe castle overhangs the 
]>rincipal branch of tlie riv(’r, ndiich 
appears here and there, through the 
ancient trees, foaming and toiling far 
below. It is a terrible but grand 
situation, and an emblem of tlic 
stormy age in which it wa» reared. 
Below it, at a short distance, a wooden 
bridge crossed tlie river at its nar- 
rowest roughest part; the precipi- 
tate banks on eacli side tvere at least 
twenty fathoms deep, so tJiat a more 
tremendous passage; cannot he con- 
ceived. This bridge was standing in 
my own remembrance ; and, though 
in a very dilapidated state, I have 
crossed by it little more than thirty 
years ago. It was reared of oak, un- 
hewn as it came from the forest; but 
some of the planks were of prodi- 
gious dimensions. They rested on the 
rocks at each side, and on a strange 
sort of scaffolding in the middle, that 
branched out from one row of beams. 
It had neither buttress nor balustrade; 
and yet troops of horse were wont to 
pass it. 


But the ancient glory of Castlc- 
Gnniet had sunk to (lecay during the 
turbulent reigns of the Stuarts, whose 
policy it was" to break tlu* strength of 
the too powerful noblemen, chiefs, 
and barons, by the arms of one ano- 
ther. 'J'li4» aneiont and head title of 
the family had passed away ; but a 
stem of nobility still remained to the 
present chief in the more, modern 
title of Lord Edirdale. He Avas, 
nioreOA^er, the sole remaining branch 
of tlie house ; and, on his demise, 
the estate and remaining title, as well 
as the chieftainship of apowerfnl clan, 
descended to the man whom of all 
others he liatpd in this Avorld — to 
tlie man who bad d(‘prived him of 
Avealtb and of honours ; and wlio, at 
this A ery time, was endeavouring to 
under III iiW3' and min liiiii. 

This being a hard pill to swallow, 
Edirdale, by the advice of his chief- 
tains and duiiiwliastles, married .Julia, 
tin; flower of all the IVLKenzies, Avhile 
both were yet very young. She was 
lovely as an angel, kind, virtuous, 
and compliant— the darling of her 
husband and his Avliole clan: but, 
alas, years came and passed by, and 
no <-hild appeared to heir the estate 
of Gle.n-Gariiet and lordshiji of Edir- 
dale! What Avas to be done ? The 
clan AvasjJl in eonimotioii ; and the 
«hieftain^S|||Q|ld meeting after iriec't- 
ing, in all of which it was unani- 
mously agreed, that it Avere better 
that ten of the ebief ladi(‘8 of the clan 
sJiould perish, than that the Avhole 
clan itself should fall under the con- 
trol of the hated Nagarre. 

When the seventh year of the mar- 
riage had elapsed, a deputation of the 
chief men, headed hy tin; veteran 
laird of ('arnach, the next in power 
to the chief, Avai ted ujion Lord Edir- 
dale, and boldly represented to him 
the absolute necessity of parting 
with his lady, either liy divorce or 
death. He ansAvered them Avilh fury 
and disdain ; and dared them over to 
mention such a thing to him again. 
But old C’arnach told Jiim flatly, that 
without them lie wsih nothing; and 
tlic»y Avere determined that not only 
his lady, but all the chief ladies of 
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11h‘ rlaii hliould ratlin* perisli, than 
tliat tlie clan hliould become bond 
{slaves to the hateful tyrant Naparro. 
Kdi] dale hearing them assume this 
high and decisive tone, was obliged 
to siicciuiib. lie said it Avas a hard 
case; but if the (iovernor of the 
world saw meet that their ancient 
liiK' should end in him, tin* decree 
could not be averted ; and to endea- 
\our to do so by a crime of such 
magnitud(‘, Avould only bring a ten- 
fold curse ui)on tlunn. He said, 
moreover, that his lady and h<‘ were 
both \ery young, scarcely yet at the 
]niine of life; and there tvas every 
probability that she might yet be the 
mother of luany children. But that, 
at ah (‘vents, slu? was tin* jewel of 
his heart, and that he was det(‘rmined 
much rather to part Avith life than 
part with h(*r. 

( Wnach shook his dark grey hicks, 
and said the last part of his spec'ch 
AA^as a \ ery imprudent and cruel an- 
sAver, and one Avhicli they did not 
deserve. But for that ])art of it re- 
garding his lady’s youth, it bore some 
shoAV of reason ; and on that score 
alone they Avould postpoim compul- 
sion for three years ntor(* to come, 
and then, for tin* sake of thousands 
Avlio looked up to him as iln*ir I'artldy 
father and only ho]K*, it liehoAU'd 
him to jAart with h(*r ami take ano- 
ther; for on this ilie very e\ist(»nce 
of tlie clan and the name depended. 

TJiree years present a long vista 
of existence to any one; and \A'ho 
knoAvs Avhat events may intervene to 
a^erta dreaded catastrophe? Lord 
Kdirdale accepted the conditions; 
and the cadets of the family returned 
to their homes in peace. The third 
y(»,ar cain4‘, being the tenth from the 
eliief’s marriage ; and still there was 
no app(‘arance of a family ! Julia 
remained courteous and beautiful as 
ever; and (juite unconscious of any 
discontent or eombinatloii against 
her. But, alas, her doom Avas sealed ! 
for the dissatisfaction of tin*, clan noAV 
raged lik(i a hurricane. Every voice, 
both male and female, denounce(l 
her removal ; and several of the old 
Avomen bad (*nter<’d into combina- 
tions to take her oft’ by poison, for 
they bad tried eneliantineiit, and tliat 
AA'oiild not do. The day arrived ; and 
the eliieftains of the clan once more 
came as a deputation, with old Car- 
nach at their head. The chief knew 


not what to do: he had giv^iijiis 
Avord to his clan ; tlndr part hadbe^jv 
fulfilled; his behoved to be so. He 
bad not a word to say ! A splendid 
dinner \i'as spread; such a dinner 
as never graced the halls of Castle- 
Garnet ; and I.rfidy Julia took Inn- 
seat at the head of the table, shining 
in her silken tartan of the clan, ancl 
coven‘d witli gold and jewels. She 
Avas never so lovely, never so gay, 
never so perfectly beAvitebing. The 
3M»ung men Avere struck with admi- 
ration ; and the old men Avere often 
.s(*mi to wipe the salt tear from then* 
fad4*d ey4*s. AVhen she rose from 
tin* table and h‘ft them, there was 
not a dry eye in tin* company, nor 
had one a word to say ; all s:it silent, 
and gazed at one junother. Tlie chief 
8eiz(*d that moment of feeling and 
dee]i impression, to implore his kins- 
men for a i’arther reprieve. lie said 
that he felt that to pait Avith that 
j<*wel of his heart, and of all lioarts, 
was out of his po\v('r; death ami 
obli\ion Avere nothing to it. Con- 
sent to her death he never Avould; 
and to divorre and banish her from 
liis side, and from her country, Avould 
be to her still awoi;sedcath tiianthe 
other; for that she lived but in bis 
aft’(?ctions ; and a great deal more lie 
said of her courtesy, Airtue, and 
beauty. The chieftains wept; but 
they made no reply; they enter- 
ed into no stipulations; but parted 
from their lord as th(*y met with 
him, in a state of reckless d(*spair, 
resolved to be ruled by circum- 
stances, and to take their own Avay. 

Shortly aften* this, tin* perturbation 
of Lord Edirdale’s mind threw liim 
into a violent fever, which placed tin; 
whole elan in tlie last degree of con- 
sternation. They thought not then 
of shedding tlieir lady’s blood ; for, 
in the event of their chief’s demise, 
slu* Avas their only rallying point, and 
as all the cadets of the family noAV 
sheAved only anxiety about him, he 
became inijiressed with the idea, that 
Ids Julia’s beauty and virtue had 
subdued all hearts, as well as his 
oAAm, and that his kinsmen were inca- 
pable of doing her any injury. Tliis 
fond conceit working upon hia fancy 
Avas the great mean of restoring him 
to health even after his life had been 
despaired of, so that, in the course 
of live months, he was almost (luite 
well. 
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But strange news arrived from the en Bridjjje, I suppose.) Never was 
south, and events were manifestly such a scene witnessed in Scotland ! 
approaching that would again call The river was lialf-way up the linn, 
out the claii to shew its influence in while the frail fabric tottered like 
the balance of the power of the north, a cradle. Lady .Julia’s resolution 
AVhat was to be done ? Somethings failed her — a terror came over her 
any thing but subjection to Nagarre. lieart ; but on seeing the resolute 
Prophets, sibyls, and second-sighters looks of all the rest, she surmounted 
were consulted, and a fearful doom it, and closing her eyes, she laid fast 
read, but never thoroughly coinpre- hold of her husband’s arm, and they 
hended. A deputation once more two led the way. Carnach and Bar- 
waited upon the chief; but it tvas voolin were next to them, and Auch- 
not to crave the dismission of his insheen and Nathair-niinhe last — 
lady, but only a solemn pilgrimage the four nearest kinsmen of the chief 
to the shrine of StBothan on Christ- — and just wdieii at the crown of the 
mas day, for that they had learned bridge, Carnach and Barvoolin seized 
from a combination of predictions, Lady Julia, and in one moment ])lun- 
that from such a pilgrimage alone, ged her into the abyss ])elo^v I 'J’he 
and the offering bequeathed, an heir act was so sudden, that sJie had not 
was to arise to the house of Kdir- time to utter a scream — nay, it was 
dale and Glen-Garnet, and that from sujiposed, even to open her eyes — 
the same predictions, they had ascer- but descending like a swan in placid 
tained that the chieftainship was ne- silence, she alighted on tl»e middle 
ver to be held by the cursed Nagarre. of the surface of the ileet torrent. 

Lord Edirdale was delighted. His Such ^vas its density and velocity, 
beloved, his darling Julia, w'^as now that iron, wood, or a feath(*r, bore all 
to be his own for ever. He invited the same n eight there. Tin* lady fell 
all the cadets of the family and all on her back in a half-sitting postui e. 
their ladies to assist in the grand pro- She did not dip an inch, hut went 
cession. But Christmas brought such down top-water, swifter than an ar- 
a Btorin with it that scarcely a hu- row out of a how, and still in majes- 
man being could peep out of doors, tic silem^e ; and at the turn of iIjo 
Though the weather at that se.ison rock, they lost sight of her ff)r ev(»r. 
throughout the Highlands is gene- The moment that tln^ lady was 
rally of the most boisterous descrin- tossed from the Drochaid-maide, the 
tion, this winter exceeded them all. two chieftains seized on her husband. 
The snow fell to a great depth, and and bore him back to tlie castle in 
on Christmas Kve such a tempest of their arms. lie was raving mad; but 
wind and rain commenced as the he only knew that he had lost, his 
oldest inhabitant of that clime had lady, by what means he could not 
never wdtnesscd. The country be- comprehend. At first he cursed Bar- 
came waist-deep of lopper, or half- voolin, and swore that he saw his 
melted snow, imp<assable torrents hand touching her — “ Alas ! 1 was 
poured from every steep, and the only endeavouring to prevent the 
rivers were flooded to an enormous dizzy and distracted lea]),” said he ; 
degree, so that, in place of the whole and before night they had persuaded 

g entlemen of the clan and their la- him that the terror of the sc(me had 
ies, only four chieftains appeared produced a momentary madness, and 
at the castle, and these at the ^ isk of that the lady Julia, in such a fit, had 
their lives, all of whom declared that flung herself over, 
the procession must of necessity take Men on liorsehac-k were dispatched 

place that very day, for that no other on the instant, some to the rn(*eling 
subsequent one to tin* end of the of the waters, others towards the 
world would answer. A part of the estuary, wh(»r(! all tlie boats were 
way was perilous, but the distance put in requisition ; but in that unpa- 
to the shrine was short; so Julia, who ralleled flood both of tide and fresh, 
was prepared for the event, witli her the body of Lady Julia could not be 
usual sweet complaisance, wrapped found. This was a second grievous 
herself up, and away they went on distress to her lord, but so anxious 
their gloomy pilgrimage. At their were the clansmen for his own pre- 
very first outset, they had to cross the serration, that they would not suffer 
river by Drochaid-maide (the Wood- him to assist in the search. He had 
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loved his lady with the deepest and 
purest affection of which the heart 
of mail is capahle ; for his pathetic 
laimuitatioiis over her loss often af- 
fected the old devotee’s of clanship 
to tlie heart, and they bep;an to re- 
pent them of tlie atrocious deed they 
ha<l coinniitted — particularly when, 
after representinc;- to him that he li- 
ved and acted not for himself but for 
his clan, and that it now had pleased 
the Almi|rhty to take home unto hini- 
s(‘lf his own amiable and lamented 
lady, they proce eded to argue, that 
it therefon hi'hoved him to lake an- 
other Wif * v ah<n!! <lelay,in order to 
pre^ • Menses of their fathers 

• i I !\ aud themselves, 
^;an 2 liters, from be- 
, j. 1 \ and slaves of an 

\ r‘V \ ouse. 

' li-r-.'.' are indeed strong and 
. • .'I'M motives, my friends,’^ said 

• t 1 lave always ju'knowledgod it 
w 'tl. deep regret, that Heaven should 
-r* iiave decreed it. Ibit man has not 
these things in his power, and though 
thi’re are some liearts that are so 
murii swayed by sidf-inten'st that it 
becomi’s the motive of all their ac- 
non^,and modulates all their feelings, 
'inch heart is not mine, and there are 
certain lengths it can go, and no far- 
ther. As soon as it forgets my Julia, 

1 will then take to myself another 
wile; hill when that may be, I have 
no mode of calculation, Hoav can I 
woo another hridii? I could only 
woo her as Julia — I could only ex- 
change love or marriage vows and 
tokiMis with her as Julia — and when 
1 awoke in the inorning, and found 
that anotliiM’ than Julia had slept in 
my bosom, 1 should go distracted, and 
murder both her and myself. Believe 
me, my dear and brave kinsmen, when 
1 assure you tliat the impression of 
my lost Julia is so deeply engraven 
on my heart, that it can take no other. 
AVhenever I feel that possible, I will 
yield to your entreaties, hut not till 
then.” 

This was a rutting speech to the 
old proud <*-adets of the chief, and 
made them scowl and shake the head 
with indignation. They had brought 
innocent blood on their heads, and 
made matters only worse. While 
Lady Julia was alive, there was some 
chance remaining for family heirs, — 
for, alas, she had been cut off before 
her twenty-ninth year j but now there 


was none. They now began to re- 
pent them heartily of what they had 
done. 

While matters were in this taking, 
wliile the fate of Lady Julia was the 
sole topic of conversation up stairs 
at the castle, it was no less so down 
stairs ; hut there conviction appeared 
arrayed in diftbreiit liabiliments. The 
secrets and coiiibinations of a clan 
are generally known through all its 
ramifications, except to the person 
combined against. It is a curious 
trait of this patriarchal race, that they 
only see, hear, feel, and act, in con- 
formity with their chiefs ; and in the 
present instance, Lady J iilia, perhaps, 
was the only individual of the whole 
clan who did not know of the dissa- 
tisfaction that prevailed, and the dan- 
ger she was in. The menials strong- 
ly suspected that their lady’s deatii 
had been effected by force or strata- 
gem ; they were almost convinced 
of il, but their lord spake otherwise, 
and thought otlierwise, and so did 
they. But there w^as one maid, named 
Ecky M‘Kenzie, wlio had come with 
her lady from her own district, wlio 
was loud and vituperative against the 
chieftains, and (^arnach in particular, 
as th(‘, leader of thorn ; asserting bold- 
ly, that he had blinded her lord, and 
murdered her lady, because he him- 
self was iK’xt of kill, and would suc- 
ceed to be chief. The rest of tlie 
servants threatemed her, and said she 
was lying ; hut they gathered round 
her, and gaped and stared upon one 
another, at her asseverations. “ 1 
know it all !” she would add ; “ I know 
all how that angelic creature has been 
liated, combined iigainst, and mur- 
dered by your vile, servile race ; and 
particularly by that old serpemt Car- 
iiach, who has all this w'hile acted as 
huntsman to a pack of bloodhounds. 
But vengeance. W'ill overtake him I 
Tliere will a witness appear at the 
castle ill a few days, that sliall con- 
vict him to the satisfaction of the 
whole world, and I shall yet see him 
hanged from the castle wall, and ly- 
ingii mangled corpse at the foot of it.’* 
f^ese asseverations Avei’e so un- 
reserved and violent, that Angus 
Sean lliaghlear went direct and told 
his lord every thing that Ecky had 
said; adding, that unless she was 
made to liold her tongue, she would 
bring disgrace on the whole clan. 
The chlet judged for himself in that 
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ioBtance ; liap]>y 1ia<l it boon for lutn 
had he done so always ! but notliiiig 
in tlib world was now of interest to 
him, save wbat relatf^d to his lost lady. 
So after diuner, while seven of the 
fjsiibordiuate eliieftaiiis of the dau 
wore preseut, he sent for E<*ky M ‘Koii- 
s^io u[) stairs, saying to his friends— 

There is a little pestilence of a maid 
liere, Avho was kinswoman to my late 
lady, and who is spreading reports so 
injurious to me and to you, that 1 
must call her to account for it. — E<-ky 
M*Kenzie, come up here — stand be- 
fore me, and look me* in the face. 
AVhat wicked and malicious reports 
are these that you have been spread- 
ing so broadly, and asserting so con- 
fidently before my dornesti(‘s V’* 

“ I iiave asserted nothing but the 
truth, my lord, and nothing that I 
will not stand to before all your 
friends, and before the very man 
whom 1 have accused.” 

“ Ecky, you cannot assert any thing 
for truth of which you were not a 
witness ; therefore, think before you 
speak. Say, then, how or by whose 
hands my late lady died V” 

“ By the hands of th(»se two men 
who now sit on your right and left. 
In jiarticular, by that old fiend Car- 
nach, wJio has for years been hatch- 
ing a plot against my dear lady’s life, 
and who at last executed it in one 
moment of terror and confusion. Ay, 
and not unassisted by his truculent 
nephew, the redoubted Barvoolin. 
You may scowl I I care not ! 1 know 
the foundation of your devilish ])lot. 
My lord does not. You knew that 
you would be chosen as the leaders 
of the clan, and they never would nor 
could bo transfiuTcd to the house of 
Nagarre. Ay, well may you start, 
and tvell may the tears drop from 
your aged and remorseless eyes I You 
know I have told you the truth, and 
you are welcome to chew the cud 
upon it !” 

“ What is this thnt 1 see V Why do 
you weep, cousin V” said the chief to 
Carnacli. 

“ It is, my lord, because, that in nyr 
researches into futurity, 1 discove fjy 
that the death of my Lady .Tulia was 
to bring about my own. I had for- 
got the prediction, unconscious how 
the one life could hang upon the 
other, until this wicked minx’s bold 
and false assertion reminded me of 
it, and convinced me that she herself 


would he the cause of it. My lord, 
shall such falsehood and audacity 
pass im]miiis]ied under vour own 
roof?” 

“ No, th(*y hliall not. But punisli- 
ment must follow conviction, not au- 
tecede it. — Now, Ecky, they are all 
present who witnessed my lady’s 
death. You did not. Whence, then, 
have you your information, that you 
liave the audacity to accuse these 
my kinsmen to tlndr face 

“ 1 have my information from ano- 
ther country; and my testimony is 
true, and theirs is false. 2'/uy know 
well that I am telling the truth, and 
that they have blinded your too 
hding heart by a farrago of lies,” 

“ Hold, bold !” cried (Carnacli, 
springing to his feet, and laying his 
hand on his sword. “ My lord, this 
is not to b(i borne. That iiifatuat(*d 
girl must die ! — must die this very 
night I” 

“ No, rarnach !” cried the elf, 
laughing and shaking her little white 
list in his face — “ No, ( 'arnach ! 1 must 
nol die to-night, nor will I for yonr 
])leasiire. I know that your ])roud 
ami relentless heart will seek my life 
this night; but I will sleej) far be- 
yond the power of thy fe(‘l)l(^ arm, 
and have intelligence, too, with her 
whom that arm put down. And liear 
and note well what I say: If a wit- 
ness from another country do(*s not 
appear at this castle within three 
days from this date, who will bring 
full con\ictioii to the consciences, 
and vengeance on tlie heads, of these 
guilty men, 1 give you liberty to cut 
me all in pieces, and feed the throws 
and the engU^s with me ! No, Car- 
naeh, I must nol dies to-night, for I 
must live to see you hanged, and ly- 
ing a mangled corpse* at the foot of 
the castle-wall, next to the river. — 
Cwood-night, sir ; and remeinhcr I 
wonH die to-night, but will live, out of 
spite to ydu !” 

“ What does the baggage moan V” 
said tin* guilty coinjieei s, staring at 
one another. “ She will give us liber- 
ty to cut her all in pieces, if a witness 
from another country does not ar- 
rive? What does the infernal little 
witch mean 

** Her meaning is far beyond my 
comprehension,’* said Edirdale — 
“ not so her assertion. W^onld to 
God, that 1 did not suspec.t it as bear- 
ing upon the truth I But it is easy 
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for us to wait for tlirec clays, and soo 
tlie issue of this strange witness’s in- 
t^llijrence. After that, we sJiall bring 
tlie minx' to judgment.” 

“ She may liave escaped beyond 
our power before tliat time,” said 
('arnacli. “ Tlie reptile that would 
still" should be cTushed at once. My 
advice is, that she be put down this 
very night, or confined in tlie dun« 
geon. I myself bliall take in hand to 
be her jailor.” 

“ 1 stand her sc^curity that she shall 
b(^ forthcoming at the end of three 
days, dead or alive,” said the chii^f. 

There was no more to be sai<l— 
not a ivord on that In^ad ; but on the 
girl’s asseverations many words pass^ 
ed ; and though the guiltiest of the 
associates pretended to hold the pre- 
diction light, it Avas manifest that it 
had annoyed them in no ordinary 
degree — Carnach in particular, whose 
countenance was (juiti‘ chang<*d ; for, 
Avith all his cruelty and pride of <‘lan- 
ship, he AA’as the most superstitious 
of mortals; and tin' idea of an un- 
earthly witness appearing against him 
almost put him h(;side himself, lie 
had no intenlion of staying out the 
threi* days; and, after a sleepless 
night, Avliich he groaned out beside 
his nepbi'AV Barvooliri, he prepared 
for his clejiarture next morning. But 
Jiis chief shamed him out of his reso- 
lution, conjuring, and even ordering, 
him to remain and await the issue of 
tin* extraordinary accusation. 

That evening, it heiiig the first after 
Ecky’s examination, the chief, per- 
ceiving the depression of his kins- 
men’s spirits, and of old Carnach’s in 
particular, wdio appeared cjuite ner- 
vous, plied his guests Avell Avith Aviric, 
whicJi Avrought variously on the va- 
rious characters. Caniach AA^as exci- 
ted in an extraordinary manner : his 
looks were A\;ild and unstable ; his 
voice loud* and interniittent ; and 
Avhenever the late lady of the man- 
sion AVJis named, tin* tears rushed 
into his eyes. It Avas presumed that 
lie meant to have made a full confes- 
sion tliat night; and, if lie had, his 
kinsmen would have saved him from 
destruction. But while the glass was 
running the ninth hour, tliey were 
interrupted by tlie arrival of an ex- 
traordinary guest. 

It was, as 1 said, between the eighth 
and ninth hours of a dark January 
night, The storm, which raged for 


many days, had died away, and a still 
and awful calm succeeded. The sky 
was overspread with a pall of black- 
ness. It was like a liouse of deutli 
after the last convulsion of nature ; 
and the arrival cf any guest at tin* 
castle, on such a night, and by such 
paths, was (*nougb to strike the whole 
jiarty with consternation. 'I'Jie din of 
coiiA ersatioii in the chief’s dining 
apartiiieiit bad reached its acme 
for the evening, when a gentle rap 
came to the grand entrance door, at 
wliich none hut people of llie high- 
est (jmdity presumed to enter. Siire 
there was som<*thiiig eipiivocal in 
tliat rap, for never was there another 
that made such an impression on the 
liearts and looks of so many hold and 
warlike men. The din of approach- 
ing <*hriety Avas lmsli(*d in a moment. 
A blank and drumly dismay Avas im- 
printed on every (toiinteiiunce ; and 
every rye, afraid of meeting witJi 
the gleams of terror from another, 
Ava*^ hxed on tin* door. Light steps 
Avere heard approaching by llie groat 
staircase; they (‘ame dost* to the hack 
of the door of the apartment, Avhere 
they lingered for a space, and an aw- 
ful pause it Avas for those within ! 
The doorAvas at length opened sIoav- 
ly and hesitatingly by Ecky McKen- 
zie, Avrajiped in her Avinding-slieot, 
and a Avliitc* napkin about her head, 
AAdio fixed one deathlike look on Car- 
nach, raising her forefinger at him, 
and tlicn retired, introducing Lady 
Julia. 

This is no falsehood — no illusion 
of tlie brain. It is a fact as Avell 
authenticated as any event in the 
annals of any family in Creat Bri- 
tain. Yes, at that moment Lady Julia 
entered, in the very robes in Avhich 
she had been precipitated from the 
bridge. Her face was pale, and her 
looks severe— still she Avas the Lady 
Julia in every lineament. A shudder, 
and a smothered expression of hor- 
ror, issued from the circle. Carnach 
in one moment rushed to the case- 
ment. It opened like a door on hin- 
g(»s. He pulled it open, and threw 
Jiimself from it. Barvoolin followed 
his example; and so terror-smitten 
Avere the remainder, that not one per- 
ceived the desperate exit of the two 
chieftains, save the apparition itself, 
which uttered a piercing shriek at 
the disappearance of each. These 
yells astounded the anciazed kinsmen 
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Btill the more, laying all their facul- 
ties asteep in n torpid numbness. 
But their souls were soon aroused by 
new excitations : for the incidents, as 
they came rushing one on another, 
were all beyond human (;omprehen- 
sion. The apparition fixed its eyes, 
as if glistening with tears, on one only 
of those present; then, spreading 
forth its arms, and throwing its face 
towards heaven, as if in agony, it ex- 
claimed, ** Is there no one here to 
receive me, or welcome me back to 
my own house ?” The chief assumed 
the same posture, but had not power 
to move, till the apparition, flying to 
him with the swiftness of lightning, 
clasped liirn in her arms, laid lier liead 
upon his l)osom, and wept. “ God 
of iny fathers ! It is my Julia! — my 
own Julia, as I live and breathe!” 
It was the Lady Julia herself. 

Sir, does not this require some ex- 
planation ? It does. 

On the side of the river opposite 
to the castle, and, consequently, in 
another country, ace^ording to the, 
constant phrase in those parts, there 
lived a bold yeoman, called Mungo 
M'Craw, miller of Clach-mhuilian (I 
cannot help the alliteration, it is none 
of my making). But, in those days, 
mill-ponds and mill-leads, with their 
sluices and bums, (to say nothing of 
mill-stones and mill-wheels,) were in 
a very rude and ineffective state. The 
great Christmas flood levelled Mungo 
M‘Craw’8 wears and sluices, as if ho 
such things had existed ; and, what 
was worse, as the dam c-ame off at 
the acute angle of the river, the flood 
followed on in that straight-forward 
direction, threatening instant de- 
struction to the whole mill-town. 
Mungo, with Ids son (juinten, his 
daughter Diana, and his old wife, 
yclept Mustress M*Ccaw, were all 
busily engaged rearing a rampart of 
defence with wood, stones, divots, 
and loads of manure from the dung- 
hill. 

“ Ply, ply, you deil’s buckles, or we 
shall all be overwhelmed and swept 
away from the world, with that roar- 
ing ocean of destruction that is com- 
ing down from the hills. Fie, Mus- 
tress M'Craw, ply your fingers ; fill 
all the sacks ot the mill with dung, 
and plunge them into the breach ! 
Diana, you jade ! You are not car- 
rying above ten stone weight of dung 
at time, (juinten, you dog, you 


cur, you great lazy puppy of a cu- 
hannich, do you not see that we shall 
all bo carried away, iinleHs you ply 
as never man plied before V” 

" Father, is Montrose charged ?” 

“ Malluchid ! If I do not break 
your head for you ! AVhat want you 
with the gun just now 

“ Because here is a swan coming 
full sail upon us.” 

“ Kern damh fealmhar ! run and 
bring Montrose. Him al ways charged 
and dry, and let us have a pluff at 
the swan, come of the mill what may. 
Life of my soul, if she be not a 
drovmed lady, instead of a swan ! 
Mustress M‘Craw, and you young 
wit<‘h, Diana, wliere be your hearts 
and your souls now ? Och, now, 
there will be such splashing and 
squalling, and crying, for women’s 
hearts are all made of oladh-leighis ; 
while I have lost my grand shot, and 
shall lose my mill, and all my goods 
and chattels. Alas, dear soul, a 
warmer couch would have fitted thee 
better to-day ! Come, help me to car- 
ry her, you jades ; what will howling 
and wringing your hands do ? See, 
give me hold of all your four arms, 
and let her face hang dowui, that the 
muddy water may pour from her 
stomach like a mill-spout”—- 

" No, no, Mungo, keep my face 
upward. I am little the worse. My 
liead has never yet been below the 
water.” 

“ As I shall be sworn before the 
day of shiidgment, it is the great and 
good lady of the castle ! God be 
with us, my dear and blessed madam ! 
How did you come here ?” 

“ Even as you see, Mungo. But 
put me in your warm bed, and I w'ill 
tell you all ; for I have had a dread- 
ful voyage to your habitation, al- 
tliough the space of its duration 
could scarcely be extracted fcom the 
column of time. 'tflM4iii'c^[^a mo- 
ment since I lost liold of my hus- 
band’s arms.” 

With many exclamations, and 
prayers, and tears, the lady Julia 
w^as put into the miller’s bed, and 
nursed with all the care and affec- 
tion of Avhich the honest and kind- 
hearted miller and his family were 
capable. But her recovery was not 
so sudden as might have been ex- 
pected; an iindcfinablc terror op- 
pressed her spirits, which, at first, 
n.^ppeaved Jmpossifek to remove, a 
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terror of that ivliicli was past;. And 
besides, there was one feolinj? of hor- 
ror which was quite iinhrookal>le, a 
worm that fi^nawed at licr lu'art, and 
almost drank up tlic foiiiitaiiis of ex- 
istence within Jier; it was a painful 
thrillinir consciousness that her hus- 
band Jiad ])ushe.d her over. Sin* liad 
not tlie heart Jior the capability of 
mentioning this to any one, although 
it continued more and more to prey 
on her si)irits and liealth ; but she 
bound all the miller’s family to se- 
crecy, and resohed to remain in cam- 
ceal^ent with them, till tin* mystery 
of her intended death was cleared up. 

She contrived at length to obtain 
a private inter\iew with her humble 
4>,oii{idaiit and god-idiild, Echy JVl*- 
Kerizie. The meeting was aflecting, 
and full of the deepest interest; but 
1 may not dw(*ll on subsidiary mat- 
ters. At that meciting, and by the 
conversation that occurrc'd between 
Ecky and the old miller, Lady .lulia’s 
eyes were first opened to the horrid 
combination to tak<* her oil*, and it 
brought such ease and comfort to 
her heart, that she recovered daily. 
She was now convinced of her hus- 
band’s innocence, and that all the 
love li<i had ever expressed towards 
her was sincere; and, as she lived 
but in his alfections, all other earthly 
concerns appeared to lier as nothing. 
And so, to have*, farther proof against 
those immediately guilty, the time, 
manner, and mode of her return to 
the. castle were all settled and arran- 
ged by the miller and maid, and the 
above narrated catastroplie was the 
result. 

On g4)ing out with torcliea, tlie 
foremost of wbicli was borm; by 
Ecky M‘Kenzie, they found old C'ar- 


nach lying at the bottom of the wall 
next to the river, with his neck 
broken, and Jiis body otherwise grie- 
vously mangled ; while Barvooliu 
was HO much crushed and bruised 
by bis fall,' that lie proved a lamiter 
for life. 

WJien these two cruel and deter- 
mined men ihrt'w the lady from tln^ 
top of Drocbaid-inaide, she went 
down like a f(*atber on the siirface 
of the dense cm rent, until bid from 
their sight by tin* acute angle at the 
moiitb of the linn. From the angle 
on the other side, the miller’s dam 
was drawn noarl) iii a straight line 
with the current, and his sluices 
having been all di'tnolislied, the lady 
was naturally borne riglit onward 
in that direction, straight into the old 
miller’s arms ; so that, from the time 
slie quitted her lord’s arm, and found 
lierself in those of Mungo M'Craw, 
tlie miller of (•lache-inhuiliai],wasnot 
perhajis above the space of half a ini- 
iiule. But the far best oflhe story is yet 
to come. Wlietbcr it was the sleep- 
ing for a fortnight on a hard heather- 
bed , or tl le subsisting for tl lat forti i igl it 
on black broeben, and brose and but- 
ter ; or wlietber the ducking and cor- 
responding fright wrought a happy 
cliange on Julia’s constitution — which 
of these causes it was, or if all of 
them (*omhiiied, I know not ; hut of 
this 1 am certain, that, within a 
tvv'el vein oil th from the date of her 
return to the castle, she gave birth 
to a comely daughter, and subse- 
quently to two sous ; and the de- 
scendants of that aftectionate couple 
occupy a portion of their once exten- 
sive patrimonial possessioiiH to this 
day. 


THE QUENCHING OF THE TORCH.’ 


“ Look Jiit for that sea, quarter- 
master! — Mind your starboard helm ! 
— Ease her, man — ease her.” 

On it came rolling as high as the 
foreyard, and tumbled in over the 
bows, green, clear, and unbroken. 

It filled the deep waist of the Torch 
in an instant, and as 1 rose lialf smo- 
thered in the midst of a jumble of 
men, pigs, hencoops, and spare spars. 


I had nearly lost an cyo by a floating 
boarding-pike that was lanced at me. 
by the jaugle of the water. As for the 
boats on the booms, they bad all gone 
to sea separatolyj and were bobbing 
at us in a squadron to leeward, the 
laiincli acting fis commodore, witli a 
crew of a dozen slicep, wliose bleat- 
ing as she rose on the crest of a wave 
caine hack upon us, faintly blending 
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with the hoarse roarinc: of tlic stonn, 
and Bceminp^ to cry, “ No more mut- 
ton for you, niy hoys !’* 

At length tlio lee i)orts were forned 
out— the pumps promptly ringed and 
manned — biu^kets slung and at work 
down the hatchways ; and although we 
had narrowly escaped being swamp- 
ed, and it continued to blow hard, 
with a heavy sea, the men, confident 
in the qualities of the Khi[i, worked 
with glee, shaking their feathers, and 
uizzlngeach other. But anon a>Kud- 
en and appalling change came' over 
the sea and tlie sky, tlial inade the 
stoutest amongst us quail and draw 
his breath thick, '^rhe firiiiainent 
darkened — the horizon soeniod to 
contract — the sea became bla<*k as 
ink — the wind fell to a dead calm — 
the teeming chiuds desceiuh^d and 
filled the murky arch of Jieavcn with 
their whirling inashcs, until they ap- 
peared to touch our ]iiast-hea<ls, but 
there w'os neither lightning nor rain, 
not one glancing Hash, not one re- 
freshing drop — tlie Avindows of tlie 
sky had been sealed up by Him who 
had said to the storm, “ Peace, be 
still.” 

During tbis deathlike pause, infi- 
nitely more awful than tlie heaviest 
gale, every sound on board, the vtnc<»s 
of the men, even tfie creaking of the 
bulkheads, \vas heard with si a riling 
distinctness ; and the water-logged 
brig, having no wind to Ht(*ady Jier, 
laboured so heavily in the trough of 
the sea, that we ex])ect(‘d her mast 
to go overboard every moment. 

“ Do you see and hear that, sir?” 
said Lieutenant Treenail to the ("ap- 
taiii. We all looked eagerly forth in 
the direction indicateil. 'riuM c was 
a white line in fearful contrast with 
the clouds and the rest of tin* ocean, 
gleaming on the cxtre|isie verge of 
the horizon — It grew lmiad<*r — a low 
increasing growl was Ijeanl— a thick 
blinding mist came dri\ iiig up a-sterii 
of us, whose small drops pierced into 
the skin like sharp hail — “ Is it rain ?” 
— “ No, no — salt, salt.” And now the 
fierce Spirit of the llnrricane himself, 
the sea Azrael, in storm and in dark- 
ness, came thundering on wdth stun- 
ning vioieiice, tearing off the snowy 
scalps of the tortured biiloivs, and 
with tremendous and sheer force, 
cri||bing down beneath his clnwiot 
wheels their mountainous and howl- 

into one level 


foaming water. Our cliainplates, 
strong iasteiiings, and clenched bolts, 
drew like pliant wires, shrouds and 
stays were torn away like the sum- 
mer gossamer, and our masts and 
spars, crackling before? his fury like 
dry reeds in autumn, were bloAvn 
cle^n out of tlie ship, ove?r her bows, 
into the sea. 

Had we sbewti a slir^ of the 
strongest sail in the vessel, it would 
have been blown out of the bolt-rope 
ill an instant; we had, tliorefm-e, to 
get her before tlie wind, by crossing 
a spar on tin* slump of the foreipast, 
ivitli four im*ii at the wheel, one 
watch at llu* ]>innps, and the otbiM* 
clearing the wreck. But our spirits 
Avere soon dasb(‘d, when the old car- 
penter, one of the coolest and bravest 
men in the ship, rose through the 
fore-hatch, pah* as a ghost, Avith his 
AA^iite hairs streaming stiaight out in 
the wind. He did not speak to any 
of iiH, but clambered aft, towards the 
capstan, to which the ( ajitain had 
lashed himself. ** 'I'he wat<*r is rush- 
ing in fovAvard like? a mill-stream, 
sir; AV'(‘ have either started a but, or 
the? Avre'e k of the foremast has gone 
through her bows, for she is fast se‘t- 
tling elown by the head.” — “Get the 
hoaiswaiu iofoihvr a sail then, man, 
and try it over the leak, hut doiiT 
alarm the jieople, Mr Kelson.” 'I’he 
brig was, indeed, rapidly losing her 
liiioyaiicy, and wJieii the next lioavy 
sea rest* a-head of us, she gave a 
drunken sickening lurch, and pitch- 
ed right into it, groaning and trem- 
bling in CATry plank, like a guilty and 
condemned tiling in the prospect of 
jin])endiiig jujiiislimcnt. 

“ Stand by, to heave the guns over- 
board.” Too late, too late — Oh God, 
that cry ! — I Avas stunned and drown- 
ing, a chaos of \\ l ech was bencalli 
me, and around me^nd jib^i? me, 
and blue ajbnize^TIJ^iiJj^ fiffeS, and 
stiuggliiigarrns,andd»lourIesscliitch- 
iiig liamls, and desjiairiiig yells for 
Jielp, where help was impossible; 
Avlien I felt a sharp bite, on the ift^ck, 
and breathed again. My Newfound- 
land dog, Sneezer, had snalclmd at 
me, and dragged me out of the eddy 
of the siiil^ng vessel. 

For lifr*, for dear life, nearly suf- 
focated amidst the hissing sjway, we 
reaclujd the cutter, the dog and his 
Lclplebs master. 
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For tijroo niifierablo days, I had 
been exj)os(‘d, lnilt‘ nalved and baro- 
lieaded, in an open ]>oat, without wa- 
ter, or f(»od, or shade. 1'he third 
fierce cloudless West Indian noon 
Avas Jong' passed, and once more the 
dry burning sun sunk in the A\'es1, 
like a red-liot shield of iron. In my 
horrible (‘xtremity, I iin})recated the 
Avrath of H<iaven on my defenceless 
head, and shaking my clenchetl hands 
against the brazen sky, 1 called aloud 
on the Almighty, “Oh, let me ne\er 
see him rise again!” 1 glared on the 
noble dog, as he lay dying at the bol- 
torn of the Ijoal; madness seized im‘, 
J tore bis throat aamiIi my teeth, not 
for food, but that 1 might drinh his 
hoi blood — it lloA\ ed, and Aanipire- 
like 1 would liave gorgt'd niyscdf, but 
as lie lin-ned Ids dull, grey, glazing 
eye on me, the puls<‘s < f my heart 
stO])pod, and I fell siniseless. 

When my reeollection returmsi, 1 
was stretched on some fresh ])hint:iin 
hnives, in a hiAV smoky hnt, with my 
laillifnl doii’ lying beside me, whining 
and licking my liands ami i'ace. On 
the rude joisis that hound tin* rafters 
of the roof together, rested a light 
canoe with its paddh‘s, and o\er 
against me, on the Avail, hung some 
Indian lisliing imphnneiits, and a 
long hjirrelled Sjianisli gnii, Tmler- 
neath lay a corji^i*, \\'ra]>pe<l in a 
hoat-sail, on which was chmisily 
Avritteri, with charcoal, — “ The body 
of John Dcadeye, Fs(j. late (Vnn- 
inaiider of his Ibitjmiiie Majesty's 
Sloo]), Torch.” 

There Avas a lire on the floor, at 
wliich Lieutenant Splinter, in his 
sldrt ajid trowsers, drenched, nn- 
shorii, and deathlike, was roastins: a 
joint of meat, Avhilst a dAvarfish In- 
dian, stark naked, sat oppositt* to 
him, sipmtting on his hams more like 
a large bull-frog than a man, and 
fiiiming the fiamc Avilli a palm leaf. 
In the dark corner of the hut half a 
dozen miserable sheep shrunk hud- 
dled together. Tlirough the open 
door I saw the stars in the deep blue 


lieaA'en, and the cold beams of the 
neiAdy risini moon Avere dancing iu 
a Jong llickcring trnhe of silver light, 
on the cver-heaving bosom of the 
ocean, Avhilst, the melancholy inur- 
iiuir of the surf breaking on the 
shore, came booming the gentle night 
Avind, 1 had been nourished during 
my delirium; for the fierceness of 
in}'^ sufitM-ings Avas assiiasrcd, and I 
was com])arutivcly strong, AAdien I 
anxiously enquired of the Lieutenant 
the fate of our shipmates. 

“ All gone down in the old Torch; 
and Inul il not been for the hiuncb. 
and our four-footed fimuids there, f 
should not have been here to have 
told it ; hnt r.nv imillon, with the 
wool on, is not n mess to thrive on, 
Tom. All that the sharks have left 
of the Ca]>taiii and lives(*amen came 
ashore last night. ] have buried the 
]ioor lellovvs on the heacJi where 
tlM‘y lay as well as 1 could, with an 
oar-bladi‘ for a shovel, and the hnmze 
oriHuucvt th<‘n* (pointinc: to the In- 
dian) for an a^isistant.” 

Here he looked tovv'ards tlie body ; 
and the hom‘st fellow’s voici* shook 
as he continm^d. 

** Hut seeing you were alive, I 
thoiiglit if you did reeover, it would 
he gratifying lo both of us, aftm* 
hav ing vveatiiered it so Jong with him 
through gale and siinsliine, to lay the 
J.iiid-lioarled old man h head on its 
(‘verlasiiijg pillow as decently as our 
forbirn condition permitt(‘d.” 

As ilio Tiieiiteiiant sjioKe, Sno(*zcr 
sceiiie<l to think Ins Avateb was np, 
and dicAV off towards the lire, (’lung 
and famiKlied, tlic ])oor brute (‘ould 
no longer resist the leni]>iation, bnt 
making a (b*sperate snatch at the 
joint, liolted ibrongb the door with 
it, hotly inirsued by the 

“ Drop the leg of muUon, Sneezer,” 
roared tlnv Lieutenant, “ drop tlio 
iiiutioii— droji il, sir, «lrop it, drop 
il” 

'J’Hoar vs CuiNQLio, “ 

I Hh Sepfctnhtr^ I 
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THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


TiiERi! in a tide in the aftairs of 
nations, as well as of individnals, 
and the prescMit tide is that whieli 
sn'eepH on towards tlic uncertain 
shore of rt‘volution. ^he madness, 
or conviction, or sentiment, or what- 
evc r he its rif^ht nnirie, is as general 
as that of the (h'usades; and from the 
JMediterranean to the Haltic, the peo- 
ple are in a ferment. We are far 
from looking upon this as a c.irciun- 
stance of uhmixed evil; for, inde- 
pendently of the good wliich will 
arise in some jdaces, from the chan- 
ges which the people will eiiforc**, 
and have the prudence to he satis- 
fied with, and then set about mind- 
ing their owji husin(*ss again, it is a 
good thing that the nations of the 
earth should now and then be shaken 
up, and the loftier virtues and more 
pcnverful feelings of men be put in 
action, h'or this cause, Lord Bacon 
goes so far as to recommend Avar, as 
a wholesome exercise; for kingdoms ; 
and he avus not a man to judge light- 
]y, or Avitliout a due regard to an* en- 
larged Jiumanity. Mankind, like wa- 
ter, grows y)ulrid by slagnatiou. The 
natun* of man is not pure enough 
for undisturhed repose ; it reqiiiiW 
tempests and hurricanes to cleanse 
it thoroughly. The iiiiagitated, un- 
wliolesome ma'^s, (*re Jong, heaxes 
Avitli inl(»riial <*oj ruption and con- 
cealed abomination. Mations, like 
the people Ix'fon*. the flood, beeonn; 

corrupt before (itid but a inon* 
merciful di^yumsation, instead of 
di’owiiing tin; world, gives us wars 
and revolutions; and "they oyierate 
as a jiiirge, exJiausting fur the mo- 
ment, hut sanative; and the king- 
doms grow strong again, till a recur- 
rence of th(' disease shall require a 
repetition of the remedy. All this 
is not very ncAV perhaps ; but it is 
AA'orth Avliile to dwell a little upon 
tbe^' reflections, in order to dissi- 
])at(rthose of a more gloomy nature, 
whichNhe present angry aspect of 
- the yn|iScal world is so apt to occa- 
sion.^W 

The present crisis is onewdiich no 
man, who reflects at all, can look 
wymii without \ery livtdy interest; 
Tor, in no yicriod of modern times, 
has tlie rsielUcd order of things aj>- 


peared to be so extensively under 
tlie influence of desire for change. 
If Ave call that “ desire of change,” 
AAdiicli others may choose to desig- 
nate as the “ glorious out-breaking 
of a spirit of fr(*edoni,” Avr; desire to 
])C understood as not wishing in the 
hiust to undervalue the cause of ra- 
tional liberty, or the efl’orts made in 
its favour, by those A\'ho sufler from 
the Avant of it; but Ave must he ex- 
cused from indulging in a notion so 
extravagant, as that Avliicli refers all 
the disturbanee abroad, and all tin* 
sympathy, or alieeted symy)atliy, w itii 
it at home, to enlightened and hoju'st 
views ot y:)o1iti(‘al liberty. A gn*at 
part of Avhat has been done, has Jiad 
its foundation in nothing better than 
AA'hat Ave must call, lor Avaut of an- 
other Avord as suitable to our j>ur- 
]>OBe,meremohhism. There arcAvell- 
lieliaved mobs, and ill-hcdmved mobs ; 
and there are mobs welbmaiinged,aml 
molm ill-manag(‘d ; ami, agaiii, tljcre 
are mobs well-oy>pose(l, and mobs ill- 
opposed. The Paris mob was avi‘11- 
behaved, Avell-managed, and ill-op- 
posed. TJie Brussels mob Avas ill- 
beliaAOd, ill inauaged, and Avell-op- 
posed. The Brunswick mob A\as 
ill-— every thing. 'J'hat lh<*y had all 
good reason to he fliscoijienled, and 
to desire a better administration of 
abused power, is certain. TJiat tliey 
liave done some good by the decisive 
Avtiy in Avhich thenr dissatisfaction 
Avas manifested, is yn-ohahle ; hut 
that t)i(»y did exactly the very thing 
which was right, and in the best man- 
ner, is certainly not true ; nor ctiii it 
be doubted, as we coiie.eive, by 
any one avJio is llrinly attach(‘d to 
the yniiiciyfles of our eonstitutiuii, 
that the undivided and extravagant 
admiratiun of these continental j>ro- 
ceedings, which lias been exhibited 
here, is neither eonsisti'nt Avilh rea- 
son, nor a due rc'gard to our own 
tranquillit 3 \ It hayqieiis fortunately 
for us, tliat Ave Ijave Avithin our coun- 
try an active ymhlie syjirit, ever at 
Avork, Avhieh secures us from the. iie- 
cessit}' of these sudden and violent 
ebullitions, that Ave l»ave alluded to 
as necessary to the political health of 
kiiigdoiiiM under diflerent and h»ss 
fortunate circumstances. Our ppi*. 
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liaiuentaiy debate!^, if very unargu- 
uieiitativc talkiijg may deserve that 
name, and oiir ne\vs|)apers and ma- 
^axinen, iiotwithstandiiii^ the adverse 
iiithieijce of aWhig Altoriiey-freiieral, 
are ejuite suibeient safety-valves, to 
let olV the ilMniinour of the ])eoj)le ; 
and oiir iiihtit»itioiis, liowever slow 
and expensive in tlH*/ir workiui?, and 
although flogged with abuses iii their 
details, are yet of eertain elfieacy to 
secure tis from such perversion of 
authority as Avould call for llie forci- 
ble interrneddliiig of tlie common 
people; or would Justify an ostnita- 
lions applause of such intermeddling 
elsewhere. Tin* common people here, 
as everywhere else, will catch up 
Avhat appears on the surface, Avitliout 
seeking t(» go deeper, and if they 
find the forcible interfenmee of their 
brethren on th(‘ continent the theme 
of public, and inflated panegyric, they 
will draw their conclusions at once, 
and without stoppina- to make nice 
eii(|niries as to the circumstances of 
the, c.as(*, in wliich this much-lauded 
intcrferem‘(» took jdjice. 

ll is not like Knglislmien, it is not 
consistent with common sense, to 
rush h(*adloiig into this public admi- 
ration of that about which we know 
so little, except that from the rapidity 
of tluj change*, (we refer to the atfairs 
of France,) it is almost impossible 
tijat the new system of government, 
struck ofl'at the tirst heat, can be i)er- 
juanent. U is not in the nature of 
things, that rapidity of creation, and 
the principl(*s of long duration, slamld 
co-exist. It is not so in animal or 
vegetable organization ; nor has poli- 
tical organization, which is the work 
of maiij any advantage over the pro- 
ducts of nature in this respect. That 
which is to endure, must be done so- 
berly, and thoiiglitfully, and delibe- 
rately ; but that which is done with 
the rapidity of the shifting of a scene, 
is likely as soon to give ])lace to an- 
other. The French did us the honour 
very frecpiently in their late brief 
proceedings, to refer to our Revolu- 
tion as a model, as well as an ex- 
ample ; it would Lave been well if 
they not only recollected what we 
did, but the way in which it was 
done. From the I22d of January to 
the 13th of February, was William 
kept waiting in silent and sullen ex- 
pectation at St James’s, while tlic 
Houses debated, and rc-debated and 


amended, and conferred, and sifted 
every argument that patience and 
ingenuity could suggest, upon the 
momentous matter of forming a new 
government. At the first view, it 
may seem to he a frivolous matter of 
dehab* in the British House of Peers, 
whether “ abdifcated” or “deserted” 
wore the preferable term to apply to 
the then state of the throne, or wlie- 
tlier an abdicabul throne was tobe coii- 
sidered “ vacant but it is no light 
matter to consider the elleci of this 
nice examination, and slow discus- 
sion, and the solid and permanent 
character impart(*d in arrangements 
made iiiidcr such circumstaiici‘s. A 
century and a half have nearly 
passed au ay, and these arrange- 
ineiits liave n'lnaiiicd in force, (*x- 
rept in so far as the “ hreaking*in 
bill” of may have all’ected tiiem. 
Who will \entiire to prognosticate 
a tithe of the* durntion to the new 
government of France y But it is 
the very probability of further change 
ill FramT.,aud further revolutions in 
other continental governments, which 
makes the present posture of affairs 
so critical, and renders it expedient 
that we should look to ourselves, 
lest the contagion of example, the 
insidious movements of tljc design- 
ing, and the imprudence of the un- 
wary, shall ])recipitate us into do- 
mestic troubles of a more formidable 
nature than we have yc^t had to en- 
counter, and our safety be (mdan- 
gered through lb(v omission of a cau- 
tious preventive policy. In the pe- 
culiar circumstances of ibis country, 
imjioverisbed by a mistake*!! system 
of commercial policy, embarrassed 
by the contraction of tin* circulating 
medium, and tlieconsequeiil increase 
of the ])ressure of taxation, — dissatis- 
fied with »T- cabinet wliich has but 
slender reputation for ability, and 
none at all for political integrity, — 
and barass<*d by the distress of an 
unemployed ])opulatioii, it is easy 
to se(5 liow soon excus<*s might be 
found for acts that would be Iraught 
with imblic mischief, and how much 
it behoves us rather to look atten- 
tively at our own condition, than to 
trouble ourselves solely in watching 
the affairs of others. As it is, we 
are not without tokens that the spirit 
which is abroad, has in some mea- 
sure affected us. The result of the 
late elections has shewn, in some 
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places, iiow iIjc aiuieiU fashion of 
the country is lo^iiin* its strength. 
We have seen i)olitieal ]»ower and 
importance* disseveied from pro- 
perty, and thousands of peojde fill, 
with their ai)provjng hreath, tlie po- 
litical sails of those who Inwe no 
ballast to keep theiu^ steady, no car- 
gf> of their own on board* to make 
them anxious, above all things, for 
the vessers security. Au unsafe de- 
scription of education — a kind of 
bastard learning, a species of know- 
ledge Avhich gives power, without a 
guide for the us(* of that ])ower, 
towards attaining their own snh- 
staritial happiness, has got anionj*- 
the ppoph‘, and alt(‘re<l their cha- 
racter. “ Truiri))ery hookh of ma- 
thematics and ]>hysics” have, along 
with the knowledge tlu'y <*onv(*y- 
ed, filled people nitli dogmatical 
coiiceit, have led to di.s]nitati<»us ha- 
bits, and have induced them to try 
moral and jmlitical questions by rides 
and methods wholly inapplicahle to 
theinj and every feeling inimical to 
the established order of society, which 
their <*nquiries, uiuh'v these circinn- 
stanccs, h'ad them to, is very natu- 
rally shar]>ened and siggraviited by 
the jvi Itching poverty to vv'liich faV 
too many of them art* snbjectt*d. 

A\'hatever siiC(;(‘Hs may attend the 
efforts of tin* modern “scJioolniaster,” 
in the way of jtromoliiig discontent, 
it is as nothing in this l•ountry, com- 
pared withlheinllueiic<*of an unsatis- 
fied craving after tin* decent comforts 
of life. \> lioev er, tlierefore, loves the 
iiiHlitutions of his country, and sin- 
cerely desires that they may survive 
unhurt tlie revohitionar}' contagion 
that prevails in llie political atmo- 
sphere of Imrope, let liiin study how 
the common people may be made more 
comfortable. Let it he sli(*wii by all 
lhos«* who have pnqierty, find have a 
mind to keep it, tliat they are not 
iininindfid of the condition of those 
who have nom* ; and let tJiein rather 
endeavour to stop with food, tiian 
with unnourisliiiig argument, the 
mouths of those wlio complain, that 
they are willing to work, but Cfin get 
no bread. 'J'luinks to the school- 
master, many of the common people 
can see very |)lainly, that the justice 
and expediiMicy of a lazy, luxurious, 
good-1 or-nolhiug man, inonopoliziiig 
to his own share the ])rolits of twenty 
thousand acres of land, cannot he de-^ 


nionstrated with the same certainty, 
as tlie fact of all the angles of a tri- 
angle being equal to tw'o rigid angles, 
'riieir education has not gone far 
enough lo ti*ach them that thej^ but 
mislead lheinselvi‘s in seeking for 
strict <lemoristratioii of moral or po- 
litical pro])osiiions, jiiid they will 
clingwilh imroiiquerahle pertinacily 
to the ycduclio ad idtsuidum which 
they consider they have brought the 
question to, through the aid of “ de- 
inoiistrntion,"’ aii<l an iiiisatislied aji- 
])etitc for dinner. But let tin* din- 
ner he providt‘d, and tlie argument 
loses nearly all its point. Abstiiicnee 
is said to (iui(‘k(*n Ihe r(*asoning 
powers, and lln* observation applies 
as well to those v\ Iio reason ihein- 
selves from defeclive premises into 
wroiur conclusions, as to others; if 
it lie poHsihlc then, h*t h;id reasoning 
he counteracted by good living. We 
do not mean to ariiue that comfort- 
fihle subsistence is all in all, or that 
im*n should barter their liberty for 
hreail; hut if it be true, as seems to 
lie fdmost imiversally admitted, that 
fi sour and sullen spirit ol' insubor- 
dination is gaining rearfnl ground 
among tJie pebjile, tlie first thiiigneed- 
fid, in order to liring them to a better 
sjiirit, and lo secure a <‘oiisiderat.e 
ln*aring for whatev er maybe address- 
ed to them, in tlie way of good advice, 
will be to relieve their abject penury, 
or at the least, to shewau honest and 
anxious d(‘sire to do so. 

Pfirliament will very soon meet, 
under circuiuslinices of a, very pe- 
culiar and trying nature; and it will 
rt*qijire no sligJifc effort on its part 
to command the respect and confi- 
<h*iice of the people. i\evi*r was a 
British Parliament more narrowly 
vv^atciied than it will be. It is not 
merely that it is a new Parlia- 
ment, under a new sovereign, and 
that the affairs of government go- 
uerfilly ov er tlie world are in an 
unusual state of disturharice : but 
the f^iiliament has a character to 
make with tin* ])eople. The coii- 
f^mjil which the people entertained 
for the laol Parliament was freely 
spoken ol within the, w'^alls of the 
Houses, it was felt that Parliament 
was deficient in synqmlhy with the 
peojile, or, at all (‘vents, destitute* of 
Ihe (‘iiergy and ability necessary to 
give effect to that sympathy, if it did 
exist; and the eagemeiss tvitli which 
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thf? public look for redeeming pro- 
ceedings Oil the part of the tk;\v Par- 
liament is uiipanilleled in its inten- 
sity and universality. It is, indeed, 
come, to this : that, witli the present 
tein])er and in tlie present cirruni- 
Ktanees of tlie peoph* of this country, 
th(j very existence of tin* Parliament 
US at present constituted, and the per- 
inanenci* of tin* ]) 0 \ver inter\vo\en 
with its present constitution, depends 
u]>oii a revival of its (niergy, and a 
display of such qualities ns may sa- 
tisly a thinking and examining jK*ople 
that it is worthy to have the inanage- 
nient of tln*ii* alVairs. Wo earnestly 
hope, therel'on*, that no atte]Tq)t will 
be made, as at tin* coirimericeinent 
of the last session, to eseape from 
the (piestion of the common people’s 
condition; that Parliament will not 
hesitate to grapple wdth the truth, 
and discuss it manfully and fearless- 
ly; and llnis shew itself ivorthy of 
the people’s <'onfidence. The best w^ay 
loprevi'iit re^ol^ltion, is to shew the 
people that they luu o noUiing to gain 
by it ; ami that those whom they ]ier- 
iiiit to g<»venj tliem, take as good 
care of th(*m as any others whom 
they could (‘house, h is a mistake 
to supposi* that rotifrsston is the best 
mode of imbuing the i)eople with 
this p(*rMiasion. It is natural to d(*- 
test tlie j)ow’cr that aets (l(;s)»otically 
without assigniiiir a reason ; hut it is 
as natural to despise the pow’<‘r that 
coiUM'des without a reason shewn. 
Members of Parliann'iit are not ll)0 
mere d(*legates of the ]»eople, but 
persons clios(*n to judii(* for ibein, 
and to rule th(*ni with wliolesoine. 
law's. If members sIkmv tlieinselves 
worthy of the jiow'or, as well as ca- 
pable of the duties, intrusted to them, 
by manly and iinh'pejulent, as w^ell 
ns earnest and active, end(*avours for 
the welfare of their constituents, the 
pcsople will find no fault wdth them 
for a want of time-subservieiicy to 
the clamour of mobs. Much as has 
been said of the wasting away of re- 
Bp(M‘t for Parliament, in consequence 
of its not having kept pace ivith the iu- 
tell(‘Ctiial improvement of the people 
at larg(*, ive are incliii(*d to think that 
it has lost much moi e of its iiiHuence, 
and of the synqiathy which the peo- 
ple used to i’eel with it, through an 
alfectation of ])olitic.al science, which, 
indulging ilstdf in cold generalities 
suid abstract propositions, seems to 


forget the present necessities of the 
p(‘ople, and turn an unwilling, if not a 
contemptuous ear to their complaints. 
It is hardly possible to conceive any 
thing more irritating to those who 
are Miiarting under a practical evil, 
tlian to be aiisw'ered ivhen they com- 
plain, by an argument, shewing that, 
on general jirinciples, it is quite right 
that they slioiild so suffer. There is 
an assumption of su])erior philoso- 
pliy, which costs the jihilosopherB 
noUiiiig, combined with the coolness 
that it show's towards another’s dis- 
tress, which It is not in liumaii nature 
to bear with ])ati(‘nce. It is impos- 
sible for till* sutt’erer not to feel a de- 
sire to bring doivn bis kind adviser 
to tlie lev el of his own distress, that 
h(* might then see how his philoso- 

! diy would console him in hopeless 
lunger. Hesides tlu* danger from 
irritated feedings, and tlie violence 
which they may lead to, there is an- 
other, ill dealing with these abstract 
]n*opositions, because, if proceeded 
with, they may ](iad to conclusions 
subversive of the whole order of so- 
cj(»ty. If the security of all property 
only de])eiKlt*(l u})on the* lirst prin- 
ciple's wdiich justify the existence of 
exclusive jiroperfy, how' long would 
estates remain as they are ‘f In France 
we find tlie workmen making a stand 
against machiiK'ry, and from the state 
of th(* population in England, as com- 
pared with the demand f(>r labour, 
it is not at all improbable that this 
may soon become a v(*ry vital ques- 
tion with onrselves. Wow', without 
b(*ing in the least disposed to under- 
rate the immense value of the power 
derived from machinery, and fully 
satisfied tliat to the aid derived from 
this pow'er are indebU'd for the 
high rank which we liold among the 
nations of tin* w'orld, u'e would yet 
warn members of Pai-liameut, and 
olb(»rs, against sujiposing that tlie 
complaints of those who suffer from 
the use of niacliinery art* unenlight- 
ened and absurd, and worthy only 
of derision. Those who appear to 
speak with a learned contempt of 
such com])hiints, meet them by treat- 
ing the tilijectiou to inacliiuery as an 
abstract and unconditional one, and 
would have us believe, that if in any 
case it be wrong to substitute machi- 
nery for inaiiual labour, it must fol- 
low from the same “principle,** that 
it is wrong to substitute forks for 
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This iiitjy si.*eui all \ory fiiiw 
and Kcieiititii*, bui tlio (iuestioii i« not 
one of in*,il,heinjitu-s,but touebinu’ tlie 
interests of soeiety, for Avhieh one 
tliin" is good lo-day, and anotlier to- 
iiiorrow," according to circumstances. 
A circle is a circle, whether it be the 
circle of the earth, o|’ the circle of a 
sixpence, and whatever may be pre- 
dicatiMl of a circle, is eijually true 
with respect to the one or the other; 
but there are no such general and 
unalterable rules with respect to so- 
ciety, and Avhat is politically useful 
in one state of a population may be 
pernicious in another. If instead of 
going backward in the view of the use 
of macliinery, tve cany it forward, 
and assume that all the work now 
done hy niaiiiial labour may bn done 
by machinery, this, according to the 
absolute principle of its utility,Avould 
be a great a(f\antage. But Avliat 
Avould then become of all those Avbo 
live by the remuneration of labour, 
and Avho liave no property 'f AVould 
those who have property, and who 
avail themselves of the elieapness 
of niachiuory, share; it with the peo- 
j)le whose labour was ii(» longer 
of any value as an ecjuivaleiit ? They 
would not; — but sturvatiou would 
gi'ow desjierate, the* riglits of j)ro- 
perty would be violated, and a social 
chaos would ensue. 'J'lie use of nia- 
cldiKTy, therefore, concurrcuitly with 
the present system of the right of 
property, may be carried to sucli an 
excess, as Avould lead to the destruc- 
tion of tlip latter. It is a grave and 
critical epiestiou, to consider how 
near we have come to the point 
where one of these must yield. If 
society were in that state, tluit every 
advantage obtained by the society 
was shared by all the individuals wlio 
compose it, then indeed, so long as 
pain and labour arc associated with 
one anotlier, whatever, and Jioiv mucli 
B0CYe^'> could be done to abridge the 


necessity ot manual labour, would 
be an indisputable advantage; but 
while pio])ci*ly continues in the 
bauds of a few', and tin; luiiss of the 
people hav (» nothing but their labour 
lo offer in excbangi* for so much of 
it as their daily wants require, it is 
easy to sot* bow tlie de])rcssion of 
the value of that labour may be car- 
ried so far as to compel ibem to re- 
sort to the law of nature, and violate 
the regulations of a society whose 
advantages they have no means of 
sharing in. 

VVe have ventured to say so much 
uyioii this subject, because in tin* jn e- 
sent period, when r(*voJutioiis and 
new goveruments occMJ])y a yiortioa 
of almost every one's tli oughts, the 
first principle of the social comj»act 
must necessarily come into frequent 
discussion, and the new yiowers of 
mankind be taken as an t*leineiit in 
such considerations. When we con- 
sider how wonderfully the jiowTrs 
of production liav e been altered and 
i myiroved,and how gei i(*raJ I y tlirougl i- 
oiit tJie world we find suffering lol- 
lowing from abundance, and ])erceive 
a want of demand equal to the 
powers of suyiply, it s(*t*ms to he al- 
most time tliat some serious altera- 
tion ill the system of society should 
take place, so as lo giv(‘ mankind at 
large a fairer share of tJie advantages 
wliicJi our great improvements are, 
capable of alfording. 

But wliatever is done, we trust 
that ill England it will he courage- 
ously, and soberly, and discreetly, 
after the manner of our fathers. 
Above all things, we hate a melo- 
dramatic air in politit'.s ; and a “ couji 
d’etat” is our speciid aversion. iCng- 
laiid cannot stoji the progress of 
events; and if the world is changing, 
she must change vvdth it; yet still, w^e 
venture lo predict, inaiiitaining her 
ancient character for boldness, regu- 
lated by calm and rellectiiigprudeuce. 
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Tllli TO^\KR Ol' ER(KU)OUNE. 

By Delta. 

Qinliim s)iuk Thomas 
f) Ersyld«)um*, that Bayd in Deriie, 

'I'haro sitld ineit stahvartly, sUirkr^ and Sterne 
lie sayd it iii his prophocy: 

Uiit how he wyiit it was fcily. 

Wymon’6 Cronykil. 

'J'liEHE is a fttilliUiSH on the* niglit, 
(lliiiiinoi's the gliastly inoonshine white 
Oil I.earnioTit woods, and Leader’s streamfi, 
’J'ill i^arth looks like a land of dreams; 
I'jion me, in this eerie linsh, 

A thousand wild eruotions rush. 

As gazing siiell-hound o’er the scene 
Beside tliy liauiited walls I lean, 

Gn‘y lOrceldoiine, and feel the past 
Its eliarined mantle o’er me cast ; 

V isions and thoughts, unknown by day, 
Bear o’er the fancy wizard sway. 

And all the strange traditions told 
Of him Avho sojourn’d here of old. 

AV hat stirs witliin tlu*e ? *Tis the owi 
Nursing amid thy chambers foul 
Her impish brood ; the nettles rank 
Are seeding on tliy wild-llower bank, 

And all around thee speaks the sway 
Of desolation and decay. — 

In outlines dark the shadows fall 
Of eacli grotestpie and crumbling wall, 
I^xtinguisii’d long hath been the strife 
AV'ithin thy courts of liiiinan life ; 

Tliou Kcowlest like a spectre vast 
Of silent generations past; 

And all about thee wears a gloom 
Of something sterner than the tomb, 

BackAvard my spirit to the sw’^ay 
Of sliadoAvy Eld is led aAvay, 

When underneath thine ample dome, 
Ihotnas the Rhymer made his home, 

The wMmdrous Poct-aeer, whose name. 

Still floating on the breath of fame, 

Hath overjiast five hundred years. 

And fresh as yest(?rday appears.— 
Secluded here, in chamber lone. 

Often the light of genius shone 
I'pon his pictured page, AAdiich told 
Of Tristrem brave, and fair Isolde, 

And how their faith was sorely tried, ^ 

And lioAV they would not move, but died 
Together, and the fatal stroke. 

Which still’d one heart, the other broke.— 
And here, on midnight-couch reclined, 
Hearken’d his giftea c?ar the Avind 
Of dark Futurity, as on 
Through shadqwy ages sw'ept the tone, 

A mystic voice, tvhosc murmurs told 
The acts of ages yet unroll’d ; 

While Leader sang a low, tvild tune, 

And redly flet the waning moon. 



The Tower of Erctldoune. 

Amid the west’s ])avilioTi giini, 

O’er Soltra’s mountains vast and dim. 

Mrtljiuks the vision’d Bard I see 
]?enealli the mystic KiJdori tree; 
llis iiiaiitle dark, iiis 1)osom bare, 
llis floating ej es, and flowinf^ hair, 

Pierciii" the shadowy depths of time, 

And weavinjr tlie ])i ophelic rhyme ; 

Beings around Jiim that liad birth 
^\dther in heaven, nor yet on earth ; 

And at liis feet tin; broken law 
Of Nature, through whose night be saw. 

Th(‘ Eildon tree hath pass’d away 
By natural process of decjiy ; 

AVe search around and see it not — 

Yet still a gr(*y stone marks the spot 
AVhere erst its boughs, with quivering fear, 
O’ei arcb’d the sj)rit(‘-atleuded seei* ; 

And still the Goldin burn steals round 
The i)urjde heath, with lonely sound. 

As when its waters still’d their noise 
To listen to the silver voic(*, 

W hich sang, in wild prophetic strains, 

Of Scotland’s perils and her ])ainB — 

Of dire defeat on Floddeii Hill— 

Of Pinky ii-(’leueli’s blood-crirasoii’d rill— 

Of coming woes, of coming wars — ■ 

Of endless battles, broils, and jars; 

Till France’s queen should bear a son, 

To make two rival nations one; 

And many a wound of many a fic'Id 
Of blood, in Bruce’s blood be heal’d. 

Where gain’d the man this wondrous dower 
Of song and super-human power ? 

Tradition answers— Elflana’s Queen 
Beheld the hoy-hard on the green, 

Nursing ])ure tlnnights and feelings high 
\N ith ]»oesy’H abstracted eye, 

Bewitch’d him Avitli her sibyl charms. 

Her tempting lij)s, and wreathing arms, 

And lured him from the earth away 
Into the light of milder day. 

'J'hey itass’d through deserts wide and wild, 
Wlnmce living things were far exiled ; 
Shadows, and clouds, and silence drear, 

And shapes and images of fear; 

Until they reach’d the land where run 
Rivers of blood, and shines no sun 
By day— no n»oon, no star by night — 

But glows a fair, a fadeless light; 

Tlie realm of Faery. 

There he dwelt, 

Till seven sweet years had o’er him stealt, 

A long det'p rapturous trance, ’mid bowers 
O’er-blossom’d with perennial flowers ; 

And when, by Learmont’s turrets gray, 

Which long bad mourn’d their lord’s delay, 
Again ’mid summer’s twilight seen. 

His velvet shoon were Hlim greeni-- 
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TJie livery of the tiny train. 

Who held him, and would have again. 

Smirfit tiioii at this, prosaic age, 

Whom seldom other llionghls engage 
Than tliose of iniseral)le self. 

The talisniaiis of ])0\ver and pelf? — 

It must he so — but yet to him, 

W lio wamhM’K ’mid the relies dim 
C)f ages, whose existence seems 
To us, not actual life, but dreams, — 

A ra])tured, an ecstatic trance, — 

A gorg(‘ous vision of romance,— 

It yields a sadly pleasing joy. 

To feel in soul oiu'e more a boy; 

'To h‘;ne the rugged j)aths i)f Truth, 

Tor fancies that illumined youtJi, 

And threw encliantment’s colours o’er 
'I'lie forest dim, the ruin hoar; 

The walks, where musing giuiius stray’d ; 

'J'he spot where faitli life’s forfeit paid ; 
riie battle field where sleep the slain ; 

The ])astoral hill, and breezy plain. 

Airy d(*lusioii this may be, — 

Hut e\er such viunain for me; 

Still may the earth with beauty glow, 

Beneath the storm’s illumined how, — 

Cod’s promised sign, — and he my mind 
I’o science, ^vhell it deadens, blind. 


NOTES. 

i . Alt about lJiLU‘ wears u t/horu 

Of somethuHj stenu r than the tomb. 

Till* nrms of tin* 'j’owor of J^rrHclouin*, once the abode of the ftiiiious 7Vue Thomas, 
an* still to In* M*('ii .it a little ilistariee from the villugc of the Kairie name, ivhieh in 
]>roiiiiii«'i:ilii»iJ ha- been eorrujiteil into lOarlston. It is situated on the Leader, about 
two miles from wliere that stream falls into the Tweed. About the ruins themselves 
there is iiotliiiii; reinarkalde, farther than their known anTn}iiity, and the renown shed 
upon them hi the Jihiiner. 

ft u.is oil a beautiful morning in .Se]>tember that tlic Castle was first jioiiited out 
to me; and at a time when I was ignorant of the existence of such a venerable relic. 
That it awakened a tboiiNaiid stirring associations, is not to be wondered at. 

1 am tohl that it is still regarded with feelings of awe by the peaNaiilry ; and to 
express a doubt to such of its lieiiig huiinted, would imply the scepliciil hardihood of 
the Saddiicee. 

Of this, Sic 'alter Scoti tells .‘i good story.— “ The veneration,” he says, “ paid to 
his dwelliiig-jdace, even atiaehed itself, in some degree, to a person, xvho, within the 
memory of man, eliose to set up his residence in the ruins of Lcarniont’s lower. The 
name of fliis man was Murray ; a kind of herbalist, who, by dint of some knowledge 
in simjdes, the possessimi of a musical clock, an electrical machine, and a stutfed ullL 
gator, added to a supposed coininniiicatioii with Thomas the Khyiiier, lived for many 
years in very good credit as a wizard,” 

“.i. Of Ti istnm brave, und fair Isolde, 

It is now, perhri]is, snUieieiitly known, that Thomas of Erceldoune, alias True 
I'homas, alias tin; Jlhynier, ivas the author of Sir IVistrein, a romance which obtain, 
ed almost universal jiopiilarity in its own day; and which w.as paraphrased, or rather 
imitateil, h} the minstrels of Normandy and Bretagne. Such, however, before the in. 
ventioii of jiriiiting, was the iiistability of literary popularity, that, at Inst; only one 
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copy wtt8 known U> exist. Fjom this, which hi‘loiii;s to the Library of Advocates in 
Ediiibiir^)i, and is tin* earliest R]ipcini(>ii of Scottish poetry extant, the author of 
Marniion #jave the world his edition, hJlin^ up the hlanhs in the narrative, and fol- 
lowing oil! the story in u stylo of editorial emendation not often to be met with. In- 
deed, this rifacimento is not one of the Iciist extraordiiiai y uchicvenients of a most 
extraordinary literary career. 

For an account of it, the more hurried reader may consult Specimens of 

Ancient Poetry ^ VoL L where it is treated of with much taste and critical discriml- 
iiatioii. 

3. Peneath the mystic Eildon tree. 

Tradition reports, that from beneath the boughs of this tree, the Rliyiner was wont 
to utter his prophecies; and also, that it was here he was enticed away by the Queen 
of J uirylatid. 

True Thomas lay on Huiitiic bank ; 

A fcrlic he spied wl* his ec; 

And there liu bitw a lady bright 
Come uding down by the Eddoii Tree. 

Her shirt was of the grass green silk. 

Her mantle of the vcKct fine; 

At ilka tett of her horse’s mane, 
tiling fifty siller bells and nine. 


1. And still (he Goblin burn steals round 
The purple, hm/hf with lonely soimd, 

A small stream in the neighbourhood of the Eddon Tree, (or lathei* Sttuic, iU 
quondam site is now pointed out by a piece of rock,) 1ms received the name of the. 
llogle Burn, from the sjdrits winch were thought to haunt the spot, in attendance of 
th(‘ prophet. 

5. And many a wound of many a field 
Of bloody in Erucc's blood he heal'd. 

Among the prophecies ascribed to the Uhymer is the following, evidently i eluting 
to the crowns under James VI. 

Then to the Bcirii I could say. 

Where dwcllcst thou, in what coiinlryc i 
Or who shall rule the isle Rrituin, 

From the north to the south sea t 
The Freiieli wife shall bear the son 
Shall rule nil Britain to the sea : 

Which from the Bruce’s blood shall come. 

As near as the ninth degree : 

That severe and acute examinntor of historical truth, the late Lord llailcs, in a 
Dissertation devoted to the Prophecies of Bede, j\Ierliri, Gildas, and our Bard, makes 
it distinctly njipcar, that Iho lines .just quoted are an inturpolatiun, and belong to 
erUiigtuiJ, another approved soothsayer 


G. Elfland's Queen 

• Jicheld the boy-bard on the ijrven. 

The description of their journey to Fairyland, in the Old Bullad, is cxquisilely 
poetical. 

•' Oh sec ye not yon narrow road, 

{30 thick beset wi’ thorns and briers ? t 

That is the path of righteousness, 

Though after it but few enquires. 

•• And see not ye that braid braid road, 

That lies across that lily Icvcn ? 

That is the path of wickedness. 

Though some call it the road to heaven. 

*' And see not ye that bonny road. 

That winds about the fcrnie brae i 

That is the road to fair Elfland, 

Where thou and 1 this night maun gac.” 

« « « « iS 

O tliey rode on, and farther on. 

And they waded through rivers aboon the knee ; 

And they saw neither sun nor moon, 

But they heard the roaring of the sea. 

It was mirk mirk night, there was nae stem light. 

And tlicy waded through red bludo to the knee; 

For a’ the biude that’s shed on earth, 

Rins thro' the springs o' that eountrie. 

Border Minstrelsy* 
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FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


A fjREAT era is at hand. Tpon 
Rvery moral calculation, times of 
trouble and conviilsion are advan- 
cing upon England. Favoured by 
many luthiences, Avhich liave been 
long developing Ibemselvos tbrougli 
])olilical journals, tb(*y will be times 
of fearful disorganization for the sys- 
tem under which England has been 
great and hai)py. In such circum- 
stances, nations have one sudicient 
anchor for riding out the storm — the 
old reverential and religious sjiirit, 
oi)erating througli education, and 
Ihroiigb lioiiKeliold discipline. For 
F.nglandjllial is lost. In the great body 
of tin* p Jo])le, we have liven to see the 
idolatry of the human understand- 
ing coinj)lete: and if (ireat Britain 
sliould really and iirjally rise above 
the p<‘rils which menace her, that 
issue will def<*at the lessons of uni- 
\ ersal moral prudence ; for, accord- 
ing t<» any cxienHire. means which are 
availabh* in her case, she must do so 
Ihrougli agencies in capital liostility 
toall those which secured her triumjdi 
in the long struggle of the 17th <'en- 
tury; she must uphold civil order by 
]n‘iii(‘i])les of confusion, and social 
distinctions l)y the services of jaco- 
bini(‘al le\ell(‘rs. 

AW cannot say that this prospect 
will be new to nudtitiides, or that it 
has opeiK’d uj>on oursidves abruptly. 
Thert* has be(‘ii a pretty general con- 
viction, amongst tliouglitful men, for 
the last lifteen or twmity years, that 
Ji^ngland n as ripening for a great 
crisis : and, doubtless, some harmony 
there must have been in the element- 
ary grounds upon which every spe- 
culation of that nature has moved. 
But the differences are yet so many, 
according to the original position of 
each political observei' — and so many 
prejudices are likely to mingle with 
every man’s anticipation of events 
in the highest degree interesting to 
liis ])assions, that we shall guard our- 
selves from misconception, by mark- 
ing o\it our own view of the particu- 
lar causes which are concurring to 
revolutionary effects, and (as frankly 
as wc can <lo without personality) 
the ([uarlers in which they are most 
active. 

The evils which threaten us— • 
speaking of evils which can justify 


fear to a mighty empire— it is almost 
superfluous to say, ai'e evils from 
within. A nation, as great as Eng- 
land, is not liable to dangers from 
abroad, ludess as they happen to co- 
operate with domestic dangers, in- 
firmities in the very eonstitutioii of 
society, or treason. The late Frencli 
llevolution, therefore, as an original 
exciting cause, (‘ould not be formi- 
dable to England under any course 
which it might he expected to travel. 
Were the first revolutionary taint 
propagated from this coiibigion, and 
supposing that no previous morbid 
action of political indiiences in our 
own system had ju*ei)ared the great 
body of English society to receive 
the French example witli its entire 
effect, there could be little reason for 
looking to Fram'.e with awe. Pre- 
cisely that situation was the one we 
occupied at the earlier revolution of 
France. Any injury she could have 
done us by that revolution, it is now 
evident to every body, tliat France 
must have. effecu*d in those days as 
a tempter and an original snggester 
of evil ; but, for co-operating el(*- 
nients of revolt prepared to lier 
hands, it is certain, that, in ICngland, 
she did not, and could not, find any 
at all, so far hack as thirty -fu(j and 
forty years ago. The trials for liigh 
treason ])rove it under Mr Pitt’s ad- 
ministration. But, above all this, it is 
])roved,hy the universal disreputabi- 
lity (it is not too strong a word if we 
said infamy) which attached, througli 
all England, at that time, to the name 
and character of Jacobi ii. Let us recall 
the condition, as to rank and con- 
nexions, of those in Loudon, and in 
Eflinhiivgh, &c., who were tried about 
1 7f;8 and 1 794, for conspiracy or trea- 
son ; — let us revert simply to the 
universality of the toast of “ Church 
and King,” as the shibboleth adopted 
for ascertaining honest citizens, — and 
we shall be satisfied that the nation at 
that time was not divided. Jacobin- 
ism had then no real party amongst 
us. It is saying too little by much to 
describe it as in a minority. The 
simple truth was, that, on one side, 
with the. government of the country, 
were arrayed all the property and 
respectability of the land; on tlie 
othet'i in utter disconnexion with 
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each other, stood a few bankrupt male- of the roiiutry hnd anticipated the 
contentH, and old professional sowers government ; jacobin is in was put 
of sedition. Let us look back for one down, and made infamous, without 
moment upon the picture at this the necessity of one niovement on 
period presented by England, when the part of our governors. In reality, 
every suspicion of revolutionary the democracy of the land had lost 
principles drew down the summary even its reasonable influence, and 
vengeance of mobs ; when Dr Priest- was depressed to a point which, if it 
ley, and other apostles of insiiiTectioii, could be supposed permniient, would 
were compelled to become panic- liave been dangiuous to the balance 
struck fugitives from the country; of the constitiitioii ; and perliaps, in 
and disaflecti on to til estate was heard some degree, to that undue deprc's- 
only muttering from the obscurest sion, is to be ascribed the fury of re- 
corners; and then let us pass 1o the coil in the democratic spirit, under 
scene at tliat time and long afterwards the excitement of Mr Hunt and other 
exhibited in parts of the continent, demagogues, in after years. There 
ill Sicily, and in every part of Italv, is one celebrated city in Great Pri- 
wliere the expression of public feel- tain when* AVhig ])olitics Iiavi* e:<‘iie- 
ing was not stifled by an iron po- ralh% until the last twelve* years e»r 
lice. All EngliHhrnaii of distirigiiish- so, been not so mucli the ase eudant 
ed talent, who passed immeeiiately as the <*.\clusive creed. Jii that city 
from the one, scene to the other, and we W'ill not say how the case may 
lu'ard, in every coffeehouse through liave bc'en; but everywhere* eKe*, the 
Italy, hatre*d and contempt the most man wJio lay unde*!* the sns]»ie ion of 
undisguisiMl, universally fulmiuaK'd being a de*moeaat, was reM e‘i\eel in 
Bga.inst the gove»rnni(*ut by respejct- all good company (supposing the 
able (‘itizens, has re*e*orde.*d, in con- very rare; case that scie h a ])e*t's<Mi 
nexion with this fae*t, his asteinish- had iiitrodue’tioiis eif that class) with 
inent that Mr Pitt could so profound- the* same* gleieimy and shy ile*meanour 
ly have mistaken the signs of an e*x- wliicli in laiglaiid has Ixa*!! usually 
tensive disaffection to the govern- reserve‘el fen* avowed infields in reli- 
rneiit, as the general complexion of giori. In 17bl', the* gre‘at W'Jiig or- 
his measures and his speeclie*H in ganshadalr(*adyfalIe*nintoiitter(lis- 
Parliarnentare eiidencesthtitliedld. repute. In tiiid out of Parliament, 
The panic of so great a man is iiiex- they had lost sei (*ntirely tlie‘ir power 
plicahle. In Austria, we can under- of leading, as a couiite*rl)alaiiciiig]>ar- 
stand the polie'y of those rigeiroiis, tyknowntei the e*onstitntion,— soirre- 
and eveni harsh measurers whir li werei trievably had the*y fen*fe*ite*(i the e*on- 
ndojited by the imperial cabinet. fide*iice of tlie*ir count ryme*ii, — and 
For, though imt a murmur was beard, so sensibly was this carried beiine to 
there was also no expression of cor- their feelings by the w)l<»s in Parlia- 
dial sympathy with the government nient, and by the acts of respectable 
from any extensive body of the peo- public meetings, wli(*re the very 
pie. The separation in feeling be- name of Fox bad become but an- 
tvveeu the nobility and the untitled other word for (*v(*ry thing revolii- 
peop)^, of property, was intense — tionary and anti-national — that in 
gloomy — impassable; and it was well fad, it is to ])nre mortification on 
known, that if the iron compression tlie part of Mr l'o\, at this state of 
of the state police tvere relaxed, a humiliating insignilicance or political 
smothered flame of revolutionary extinction, tliat we mnst ascrilm his 
frenzy was everywhere ready to secession from tin* House of Corn- 
burst forth. But ill i^'nglaiid, the moiis.^^ 

whole property and autlientic weight In those, days, therefore, the vi- 


* ,\t this day thn personal passions of those times arc nearly extiuet. The *‘f;reat 
Commoner” has been laid in the grave for three-and- twenty y(‘Rrs. And we cannot 
be supposed to speak from any feelings of partisaiishi]>, wlien we say, that Mr Fox’s 
public condiiet for the five years from 1 70 S? to 1707 , after every iillowanre for difler- 
ence of politienl principles, admits of no justificution. It was indiscrert atid intein- 
pOtatO in the spirit of a boy’s iriiemperunee. And, indeed, tliere is reason lo think 
that Mr Fox, ivho«# rending had been very limited, (and, In partieiilnr, by way Of 
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§ our of Mr Pitt, which he Jiitnself law,” was at least as much beyond 
escribed as “ a vigour beyond the the occasion. Highly as w'e admire 


shevriiig how little truth there is in old inveterate popular notions, he neither 

had read more than a few pages of Demosthenes, nor did ho particularly profess to 
admire that orator there is reason, we say, to think (hat Mr Fox had taken a bias 
from one or two novels, and the Venire. Prvtterred oi Otway, which gave him through 
life an iinstntesmaiilike adiniraliori for w'hal he conceived to be generous indiscretions ; 
his own account of the Duke of IVIonmouth corroborates this; and it is certain that a 
little conspiracy or trcasmi was within the hciicfit of (hat liberal allowance, I’liis we 
know from the (lUulily of his Irish coniiexioiis. Ihii jHilling out of c«)nsideratiun 
every thing which has lM*en since made known to us by the inihUeation of private 
letters, &c., there was enough surely in the public and iwowed acts of ^Ir Fox, 
to authorize tlie treat inciit which he received hotii from the king and from his 
ofFended wiuntry. When ]»osterity shall hear of so temperate a i»riiiee as George 
HI. deliberately striking his pen with his own hand through the name of a iu*ivy 
eoiine.illor so distingiiislied (‘or his talen(s, ('or his eonnexituis, and his position in no- 
( iety. as Charles Jaiues Fox, a man who had even served him as a minister of (he 
crown, Avithout further ^piestion they will hesati-sfied that this ]H‘ivy councillor must 
have done something unusually wrong. Mr Kox’s coiidiie.t at public dinners, in fae.t, 
(he (oasts and sentiments Avliich he gave or anthori/cd, the eonnexions and the politi- 
cal sympathies Avhich he avowed, were Avorthy of a bloody French Sept erii bid zer. Ft 
is singular that (bis most good-natured and amiable man in jiriA'ate life lias publicly 
done his be^t to connect himself with (he most sanguinary politicians of bis day, ; and 
equally singular, that this leader of the deuioeraey of Fiigland Avns, in his private pre- 
tensions and tastes, the mosi iiiiolerant aristocrat, "fliis batter feature wais natural ; 
the recent ele\'u(ion of his fainilA from a stock e<urip{iiatively so modern as Sir Sle- 
]dieri Fox, Avhfise somewhat equivocal history, and the several st«‘ps of his aggran- 
dizement, were so perfei'tly Avitliin the retrospocl of scandal, kept the family in an 
irritable eomlilioii of feeling, aa hieli a eeiitiiry or so may be re<|uired to heal. In all 
cases Mr J^ix seemed t<» forget, that the man avIio occupies the great and dignitied 
si atioii of leader to the Whigs of (ireat Jtritain, (a station Aidiicli, in any national 
sense, has not been filled since Mr Imx's death — iiiiless Lord (Jrey may Ijo thought 
Ills sijee>essor, ) is iio( at liberty to act upon piiA'ate iinjuilses, as a less eurispiciious mem- 
ber of (lie party AA'ould be. JJe is deeply res|>oiiNlble to the gn*at political body aa'Iio 
acknoAA'ledge him for their head. A ]iriA'afe member of (be Cliureb of Fiiigland Avuiild 
be free to attend a meeting for any religions scheme that was not prinui Jhmtr hostile 
by its very ]iurpose lo his oAvri church ; he may go lo such a meeting as a means of 
iiivestigaliiig its true heaeiiigs ; but a dignitary <if that church has no such large free- 
dom of agency. His very presence is a sand ion that tells far and wide, and travels 
Avhorc no explanation can ever accompany it. '^I'his was deeply felt by the Whigs of 
that time; doubtless they must iridi\ idually Iiua'c felt much pain in separating from 
Mr Fox ; hut they could not, as patriots, allow that his violent acts should represent 
the aneieiit Whig party, to Avliom, jointly Avith the 'F'orles, was confided the giiardian- 
sFilp of the Ih'itish constitution : to siitrer such conduet to go down to posterity as the 
vejiresentative acts of the party, Avas a libel on their oAAm condiief in IGHO. Hence 
eaine the memorable seliism of the Whig cliih. 'I’lie full defenee of thal schism may 
he seen in Mr Burke’s, ^ 7 ?// ;/owr arficlrs of imprachlnnil mjainst C. d. T'o.r^ &e. And 
certain it is, that no true Whig, who A^aliied his principles above his privafe connexions, 
after that time ndhcrc<l to Mr Fox; tliose Avho did so, held that relation to the ge- 
nuine Whigs, AA'hich (he Tories of the Kiiglish IJcA'olufioii held to the Jacobites ; there 
was the same opposition of principles to personal ntfacbinerits. Indeed, after that 
solemn eoiidemnation of Mr Fox by liis own party, it AA-as (idt that, as a public man, 
he could never recover his place in the national esteem, until the course of time should 
have so changed (he position of all parties, tliat their old moral relations, and the judg- 
ments founded iijion them, should have heroine obsolete. In fact, the vast succession 
of cA^eiits, Avhich at length swalloAved up the republic of bTarice, thoroughly cancelled the 
position of all parties. Mr Fox’s ]iast sentiments (bus became of no more practical or 
applicable importance, than those of his college exercises. Such had been the sweep- 
ing nature of the changes, that he, like all politicians, found themsidves in a new ge- 
neration. And the death of Mr Pitt of necessity opened that door to Mr Fox*s party, 
which, during his life, would assuredly have been shut for ever. Meantime, inope- 
rative Mr Fvx’s opinions wwc anad« by accident, and tbe temper of the nation with 
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him in many parts of his policy— 
highly as we admire even this vigour, 
applied to a more suitable object, 
we must own, that the asHumyitions 
upon which he acted bccmu jirst to 
have been realised in our own days. 
All the dangers which Mr Pitt ima- 
gined are now present. That revo- 
lution, against which he armed a 
general crusade of Europe* had al- 
ready ceased to be dreadful at the 
time when the “ panic of property*' 
first reached the cabinet ot England. 
The death of a malefactor innict<‘d 
upon ail innocent king, and his ca- 
lumniated wife, first gave any sen- 
sible shock to some states of Europe. 
Yet in that stage of its inanibiid 
transmigrations, the portentous re- 
volution of France had almost ceas(‘d 
to be an object of political fear, be- 
cause it had altogether ceased to be 
an object of imperfect (confidence, 
or of uneasy and mysterious suspi- 
cion. Long before that time, indeed, 
grounds of certainty had been fur- 
nisluid, which dissipated every doubt 
upon the ultimate tendencies of the 
new-born democracy of France. 
Once ceasing to court and to fra- 
ternize — ()nc(j dropjiing her blan- 
dishments and her masks, in her 
martial and menacing attitude, thc^ 
youthful giantess lost more than half 
her terrors. As a friend, there was 
a mystery of fear about her, as well 
as a mystery of iniquity; (for the 
guilty secrets of that revolution liave 
110 more closed the burden of tlieir 
confessions, than the secrets, yet 


guiltier perhaps, of this present re- 
oliition have begun it :) as an ene- 
my, though dreadful, slic might be 
gr.appled witli. 

Far more daiigtuous, eveuy way 
more full of ('liaiige and fear, because 
more insidiously smiling upon all 
around Ikm*, is ilie Revolutionary 
France of August and Scqitember, 
18:30, tlian that "of Janurtry, 1 79.3 ; and 
the tinu* will soon arrive, when the 
fine apostrophe of the Poet, who 
looked back from the (Novation of 
181.5, uj)on the awful sweej) of that 
earlier birth, through six-jnid-tw(‘nty 
years of blood and fears, will be found 
more ruefully apjiropriate to the co- 
lossal democracy which, as y(‘t, wears 
the name of royalty : — 

“ Who visrs on the biiiiks of Soino, 

And binds Iih* leiiiple willi tin* ci\ir 
AVi’ont h ? 

WImt joy to 1 oad tbo ]»roniisf of tier nin'ii ' 
lIoAV hwiM‘t to n'st licr wido-spvond wings 
binnsitb ’ 

Sill* rttands on tiploo, ron*.i ioiis sin* In f.iir, 
And oalN a look oI’Iom* into bt*r Iju’i* * 
And spreads lu*r .'inns- as irtlic ^joni’ral air 
Abnie could satisfy her wide cm bran*. 

— ^Iclt, principalities, before her melt ! 
Her love ye bail'd — her wrath have felt ' 
Put she tlironjdi lu.'iny a ebani!!' of form 
hath gone ; 

And stniuis amidst you iiow% an armed 
Cl eatnre, 

Whose iiaiioply is not a thing ]>iit on, 

Put the live scales of a jiortentoiis nature ; 
'J'Jml, having VYi'oiiglil its w ay fiuiii birth 
to bii'tli, 

Stalks round — abboriM by Heaven — a 
terror to llie earth !” 


which he dealt, it is yet certain that these, more than any other expressions of the re- 
publican frenzy, deceived J\lr Pitt, mid were the oerasiou of liis liai nliest measures 
for restraining the press, and the freedom of public assembly. IMr Pitt had little time 
or opportunity for making himself acquainted with the true ronrlition of the public 
mind ; and it was natural that he should suppose a revolutionary taint very widely 
ditfiised, which could have reached Mr Fox. Yet, liad it not iieen for the support of 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Pedford, Mr Fox would liave been left nearly without 
aristocratic alliances. How'ever, to this conduct of Mr Fox, and its misinterpretation 
by Mr Pitt, it is pretty certain that we owe the Thheas Corpus .Suspension Act, and 
all the other parts of that harsh system of eoereion. 

It is singular that the personal fiieiids of Mr I'ox should have caught from him the 
very same spirit of boyish indiscretion, and should have gone so far n<i to provoke 
the very same species of punishmoiit. The dismissal of the jireseiit Duke of Pedford, 
as Lord Lieutenant for his native county, and of J.ord I'llzwilliam from the same 
office, ill the West Riding of York, acoin, at first sighi, as violent measures in the Mi- 
nistry us the expulsion of Mr Fox from the IVivy Council. We do not w'ish to stir 
unpleasant remembrances without necessity. Yel, eertainly, tlie olleiiee of these Peers 
was a most wanton outrage in persons of any rank. 'J'lii* Duke lias since written a 
defence of himself, which will bo found in i)i‘ P.arr’s w'orks. Put it is one which 
has little chance of cdianging any body’s opinion who Is acquainted with tbe circiim- 
atancas.^ 
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It has l)0<in destined by Providoiice, 

it stM‘ms, for niystcM-ioiis purposes, 
that t]u» Fr(*n(*h dpinocraey of both 
])(*riods sliould find willing and evon 
ze.'ilous art-omplicos, in tliosi* a\1io 
were summoned l)y e\ery instinet of 
fear and priidenee, to stand forward 
at onre in the lirst ranks of its em- 
battled cMiemies. Infatuationseems to 
liave possessed the Cabinets of JCii- 
rope in both inManees. Putin ITS,'), 
it was the infatuation of lio])e; in 
it is tlie worst of all infatuations 
— the infatuation of fear. Of all ]»ar- 
ties, at this time, the aristocraey of 
^hl^J^hlnd se(‘nis to be the oiily one 
which has <loin* its duty,orac.ted with 
any s(*nse of dignity. Keelinir, before 
ev(‘n they «‘ouhl fully have conipre- 
liended, tin; secret hostility to them- 
selves in this new-born abortion of 
h’ ranee, which, in its prosperity, in- 
vohes by fatal links tin* destruction 
of thi‘ir own order, the 15ritish IVer- 
age, and all their connexions, have 
honourably stood aloof from tin* 
wretched sctme of in(»b £»ratulations. 
If th(‘y are to fall, they will fall as 
b(*com(‘s tlnnn. It seems, that Me// 
at least an* (let<‘rmined to make them- 
sehes nc» ])arties to the conspiracies 
which are now orjjfanizinp^ in l^iris, 
against every species of civil dignity 
in the* system oi Europe. Meantime, 
for the poor dei,n*aded Ciovernnient 
of I’hii^land— what words shall be 
found ainph* eiuMip^h to t'xpress tlie 
judicial blindn(‘ss, and the self-abase- 
ment, with which it has preci])itated 
itself into the fraternal huj^ of tlie 
Parisijin nunariUtiy Avho suininon to 
their h*vy, ambassadors from the 
councils of every jiotentate they are 
able to abuse with their llatteries 
and impostures, as to that "reat ticfu- 
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ralive banquet in the Apocaly])se, 
upon the lh‘sh of kin^sand their cap- 
tains. 'Foo happy if they can acipiit 
themst'lv(*s of any ])articipation in 
the bi liemes of Polip^iific and P(‘yroi!- 
net, sinp^ly solicitous for the a])probr.- 
tion of the scoundrel press, the Enp^- 
lish Ministers rush, at the bidding of 
tin* mobs at home, to fraternize with 
the French mobs, inside or outside 
(the dilfen'iice is small) of the Tui- 
h*ries. "J'Ik* acts of Polipfuac, so far 
ns they at present, and before* 

the trial of that minister, to indicate 
treach(*ry, may eertainly, with some, 
plaiisihility, furnish a pround for su‘- 
peetiuii^ an a(!comj»lice in the corre- 
sjMmdent of Dr Chirtis ; but, inas- 
iniicli as they also indicate* a pfood 
d(‘al of eneriry, tin* present ('abinet 
of Great Pritain must sur(‘ly stand 
acquitt<‘d of all onp:inal share in siip;- 
i^estiiip^ tliem.'^ 

If it were found necessary, or if it 
w’^ere judi^ed advisable, to reeo 2 ;nise 
the existiiii^ p‘ov(*rmm*ut of France, 
where eouhl In* the call for this furi- 
ous baste? Was it dif^ni(ii*d— was it 
even decorous, aecordinp^ to tin* very 
limited decorum of the mobs vvdio 
now^ rub* at Paris, that this recogni- 
tion sliould tak<* jdace witJi as little 
einjuiry into tin* jiasl, and as car(*Iess 
a disreg*ard of the luture, as eould 
])ossibly a(*coinpany tin* ackiiow- 
ledii^ment of a comnn*r(‘inl consul at 
one of the oulporls ? No questions 
asked, no nep^otiation so much as 
talked of, iijnni this tr(*nn*ndoiis 
change of dynasty; some information 
arrives in London — nobody knows 
ln)W% or wdien, or whence — possibly 
from some ])retty marrhande des 
viodcs to the Duke of Wellington, in 
the rear of some assortment of fa- 
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* In saying this, we take it not upon the authority of the London newspapers, 
wliicli stiek at no falsehoods, but on the fact of the newspapers liaving received no 
inihlie eontradiction, that CJen. Paudrand’s presentation to the King was followed 
hy an acknowledgment of the jireseiit government of I'rance. I'dse the mere recep- 
tion of (icii. Pandraiid proved nothing of what the newspapers pretended. lie might 
liavi; been recei\ed as an individual, or as represent iiig a pro\isLonal government of 
necessity, or again as representing a pro\ i.sioiial govcniiiient of authority ; for it must 
be ivinenibeivd, that the Duke oi’ Orleans was ai»]»oiun‘il jirovisional governor ( Lieu- 
tenant- Oeiieral) of I'ram-c by (Miarles X. 'I'he same newsjiapers circulated as true 
tlie pretended circular of the I’riissian ('ahiiiet to tin* military commandautH of fron- 
tier fortresses, forged at Maest rich t; and every journal in Creat Prituin sw'allow^ed 
it. And on tlie late Piissian order arriving for the exclusion of the tricolour flag from 
the])ortsof llussia, and for the recall of Uussian subjects from Paris,— the same Lon- 
don journals hav(* had the audacity to protest tliat these measures meant encourage- 
ment to the new government ! 
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shlons for the moiitli, that for sum- * 
mer wear they have a new assort- 
ment of princes and ministers at Ids 
Grace’s service in Paris. What ! is 
it so certain, then, tliat tlie late 
French Ministry June no case to 
establish, wJdch may modify the 
views of Ihirope iii)on wliat lias past? 
Hav(* tlic}^ by possibility no story in 
reser\’e, on their sid(», against Ihost* 
who are now in tin* ascendant ? TJie 
truth is now already beginniiif^ to 
creep out ; and, whether the late 
French (^ibinot can produce* or not 
such evidence as will materially aficct 
the present impressions of tin* world, 
manifest it is to any.man of sc*nsi*, by 
the mere preparation and i)erfect or- 
gaidzation of all the measures for re- 
sisting at the precise moineni when 
they Avere wanted, that a most ex- 
tensive (‘onspiracy bad been lbrnn*d 
ill Paris— and doiiblless Avas entire- 
ly aau thin the knowledge of ]*olignac 
and his brother iniinsters. That the 
ficlect mob, Avho were appointed to 
the ap])roaching seiAicc*, AV(*ie in- 
structed as to all the circumsttinces 
of their conduct ; and in jmrlicuhir 
that they AV(*re bribed by ulterior 
views, Avhich have since been unfold- 
ing themselves, to their abslinc'nce 
from plunder, in so far as their ab- 
stinence AA'as real, g<*n(*ral ]irinci])h*s 
of liuman nature Avill not perndt us 
to doubt. A Avorthy, who is ki'jit at 
Paris as a correspondent hy one of 
tbe Loudon noAvsjiajiers, say^, ( w'e 
give Ids Avoids from memory,) “ If 
you speak to a coiilhea\ ei- of Wap- 

i dng about the MinisK'rs, and the 
'*abinet, lie understands nothing of 
wliat you mean ; but hi Paris it is 
otherAvise. You are not to judge of 
the poor people in Paris by the mobs 
of London.” So it seems : the san- 
guinary cliaractcr of tin* mobs of 
Paris, even the female nmlis, is 
knoAAm of old : Avitness the ever-ine- 
morahle atrocities and liendish out- 
rages of the bloody pofssardrs, ])er- 
p(*tratt*d in 178ft, and tin* folUmdiig 
years, under the very eyijs of that 
august lady over Avhom history 
Aveeps ! 1’o their bloodthirstiness, it 
seems tliat A\^e can jioaa" add, upon 
the authority of their Londoii-neAA s- 
paper frieinl, the not nnkindredcpia- 
lity of covcorahiy. ^Ve can well be- 
lieve it: this is hut the* old union of 
the tiger and the monkey, for which, 
as reju’csentiiig ilic cleiucuts of (heir 


character, we have the warrant of 
the most c(‘lebrated amongst their 
countryimm. Many facts have been 
already recorded Avitli regard to tlie 
poor faithful and intri*j>id Swiss 
gimrds, and even Avilh regard to 
Frem-h officers and soldiers, Avliich 
make it tolf*rahl v clear, that the old 
ferocity and cnn*lty of tlie ]\')risiaii 
mobs have been ahuiidaiitly exem- 
plified on the lah* oceasimi ; many 
more aauH continiu* to come forth, 
A\dieii tln*y are no longer repelletl hy 
the consciousness that tlie public 
syinjiathies both in hhigland and hi 
France run with loo lu'adlong a lair- 
rent in llie o|)])o>ite direction. Truth 
Avill assuredly niaki* its Avay at last; 
ami AA'c have no sort, of doubt that a 
p(*rfect uniformity in the charactc*! 
of French mobs, anrieiit and modern, 
Avill be sttimjied, as the foremost im- 
l>ression, upon every acconni of the 
late transactions, Avritfen vvitJi sini- 
jdicit}' and circumstantiality, and 
without parly bias or democratic 
gasconading, illoody and cru(*l the 
Freindi molis have* alvv^avs been : 
lii(*ir London fri»*iid ansvv ers for their 
presumption and conceit; and, if 
they are not greatly helii'd hy all 
British strangers, who have hail ninch 
jiersonal intmeonrse Avitli im*mht'is 
ofthi*ir body, they are, in a degree 
beyond all other mobs in Kiiropi*, 
ignorant ami mercenary. Tin* jiraises 
of disintcu'estedness, in thi*(*vt(‘nt to 
AA'liich they have* been so lavishly 
])ut forward in their behalf, and par- 
tially even snp]mrted hy the roman- 
tic anecdotes circulated in the miW's- 
papt‘rs, Hup])osing that tlieir false- 
liood w^n*. not already betrayed hy 
tlie theatrie varnish of the cireum- 
staiices, nuiy lie n*solulely contra- 
dicted by the mere blank realities of 
human frailty and liuman ne('<‘ssity. 
Disinterestedness, under cin‘um- 
staiic(*s of such (*\trenie temjilation, 
and ill ]>ersons who jierlectly under- 
stood that lln*y were to reap no fame 
— no individual gratitude or nioment- 
ary apjirohation for their acts, is not 
reconcilahli*, ujion any (‘xtensive 
scale, wdth human nature in its jire- 
seiit condition of infiriiiity. Suhliim* 
acts of Kelf-di‘votion Jiave arisen but 
ran*Iy, at long intervals, in a course 
of many centuries, '^riie cases of 
that kind are easily miinbored — more 
of lliein belong to r(‘ligion than to 
; ttuil there is no reason to 
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think that any influence hut reli^fioii 
has ever sustaijied such an ellurt, 
wlien* tJien‘ was not a body of ad- 
miring and re(‘ordin_ii’ witnesses. IIoav 
monstrous then to call upon us tor 
an act of credulity so swi‘e])iim* as 
this assumption, not of one Athenian 
(\)drus, or one Roman Curtins, but 
of t(Mi thousand Parisian ('odri and 
(Jiirtii from the dark recesses of St 
Antoine! li(*ss than forty years ai^o, 
from that fripjlitfid quarter of Paris, 
came forth those myriads of murder- 
ous lev(*llers, who wallowed in tlui 
bloo<l of illustrious Aictinis. One 
tr<*neralion has ])ass(*d, and it is aii- 
flacioiisly pret(*nded by the London 
iu‘wspapers that, from those very 
same al)odt*s of s(|ualid wretelunl- 
ness, th(‘ \ei y same e'looniy d<‘ns of 
tfuill, iemnaiice, and abject ]>aup(*r- 
isni, martyrs by thousands, and sidf- 
(bMolin^ hero(*s, u]>on the hiiili Ro- 
man ])l:ni, mor(‘ nunuM'ous than the 
lea\ (*s winch strew the forest i* rounds 
«dA'air( )nd»rosa,ha\ < issuedupon the 
simple e\cii-*meiir of appreh' Usix (* 
]>alriotisin ; and, with a stern rmiun- 
ciation of personal ^ lews, la n in:> <lown 
the trowed, tin* hammer, and tin* mai- 
to(dv,have taken uj) the reword, with- 
out so mmdi as jiskuei for the wa‘r(‘s 
of their lost linn*. Oh! fortunate 
city! oh! pri\ilen*ed a^e ! iii which 
the very sau.^ruloUt nt are r.iised to 
heiiihts so sublime abovi* those iner- 
iMMiary tiurqil iiions whi< h, in othm* 
limes, neither liberal educniion, nor 
even the restraints of relii:’ion, have 
been found sulbcient to r<‘i*ulatel 
Rut the i^ood sense of renectin^ 
ineji recoils from such eAtravap^aiit 


fictions with disijfiist, as soon as the 
hurry of the first excitement lias 
subsided. The newHj)a])er« take ad- 
vaiitai^e of our first (*iithusiasni to 
impost* fables upon ns, to wJiicJi the 
understanding could not Jiavi? sub- 
mitted ill moments of eoolness ; and 
onee fastened iijion tlie public ear, 
tlii‘yan* not afterw ards investigated.^ 
It is jKist all doubt, that tin* Parisian 
mob of July was bought and sold. 
No reasoiialih* man liears of 10,000 
labourers leaving tbeir familii's to 
starve, in ord(‘r to risk tbeir li\<*s for 
tlie Press and the f'dectoral C^olleges 
— objects so reiiiot'', and in so ai'rial 
a relation to tliLir w'ants, and the 
])ossibh‘ sulVeriiigs of //o/c (dass,but 
he must 'perceive that some ^irev ions 
negotiation had jiassed lietween iheni 
and the agents of tin* great jiarly be- 
hind the sceiM*s ; that ])arty whiidi 
lia<l bei*n for some tinn* si*cretly (*iii- 
harked iqion a contest, m-/ hih ritct at- 
ttiiu with tin* PoliL'iiac Ministry. The 
\irincipals, as ahvaiys hajipens in such 
cases, withdrew from si:»ht; the (ob- 
scure ai:c‘u1s hav (* now" disajqn'ared ; 
llieir (lii]n*s tire h‘fl to mourn over 
tin* fraud so artfully jnactised, by 
vvbicli tlirif oidy have failed to ])ro- 
fit ; and tln*ir indignation has since 
found a \<‘nt in Ihosi* tunmltnary 
meetings, which liavi* givc'ii tin* n(*w 
gov crnnienl soinnch mn*asiin*ss. 1 lad 
these p<‘opIe tin* command ofaiiew.s- 
pa])cr, we slnndd ln*ar disclosures 
which will not reach tin* public 
through a body of (‘ditors, who an*, in 
one moi(*ly sold to the ])reseut go- 
vernnieiit by bribes such as Ihirope 
lias not b(*ard of befon*, and in the 


^ Most singular it is to remark the daily i>roots of eoiiqiiraey amoiigsi lh«' uevv .s- 
papers, heiietitiiii; by llu'ir ha]>]iy iuiiininity JVom ciitieiMn, ( “’ I’olios of four ]>:i^eN, 
wliieh not even erifies erilicisi*, ’) to Ihr^v.ird any pnrposi*') wJiw h they liavf iiiueli at 
heart. Thus, as early as Sept. 11 and I::?, alinu when the I.oiidon joiini.ils (exerpt- 
jiig MieJi as are mere eo]>_visfs, wilhont avenue'^ oi any kind to oiJieial inlonnatioji,) 
well kiww that no eoinininiieatioiis had been received from N’ieima, they wen* busily 
iorgluij recognitions oflheiu*\v I’reiirh m/aiit by the Austrian Cahiiiet. 'I'he articleH 
by whieh this siatenu'iit was iii.ide, were pj.ieed in .i eoii^pieuoiis situation ; the articles 
by which it was indirectly retracted, wvrr slipjted into obscure extracts from Paris 
journals. Again, all the ]s'i])ers (almost without an exeeptiou ) asserted, in the same, 
spirit of systematic deceptiiui, that C'h.arles X. had insisted on being received us King, 
and that our Government had given orders that he slionid he received only as a pri- 
vate gentleman. Roth were falsehoods, as the nevv'spapj-rs vv'ell knew who coined 
them, for the ]»urposc of bringing: over the waverijjg to their own views, by llie pre- 
tended authority of Govi'i’iiment. In this iiistanee, how'-ever, Government did not 
think ]n*oper to subinit to the lying misreju'esentatlon ; and a contradiction was given 
in the Gonrier. Rut, a]»art from that, what a ]»alpahle want of harmony bet w'eeii 

this tale of the nevvs])apers and another (a true one), <‘ivciihited at the same time 

viz, that Cliarley X. had uhdicated in iavour of his grumLoii ! 
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otliorarc plodgod to tlio very inl<?reHts 
ajijainst whiidi tin* ])oo]»lt‘ louirlit. lii 
either din'ctioii, therefore, at ])res(*ut 
their eoniplaiiits are stifled, and tlieir 
J*e\ (Nations are iiitereepted. iSesides, 
it is ohvioiis that a lunii in the sitiia* 
tion of Lafitte can easily retire 
behind a I'cneral disavowfil of* all the 
iiiiKiiowri or ohseiire agents, who, 
iviiether authorized or not, iriad(‘ use 
of* his weif^hty name in conduetimr 
their hari>’ain with the jn'ople. It is 
e(|nally obvious that poor lahourers, 
wlioni mere hun,p;(‘r and cold recall 
to their daily toils, can have little 
time and less skill for unravelling 
an elaborate juffifle, in which those 
who ])layed the leadinir parts tire now 
backed by the Avhole jjoAver of tin* 
state. M. liafitte and his friends, we 
dare say, treat this affair ])rivati‘ly 
Avilhin their oAvaj f/Zy/ze, as the majo- 
rity of politicians amongst ourseh'es 
treat the (pjestion of the impn‘ss- 
ment of sailors : all acknowledge it 
to he a sad s])orting with personal 
rights, but Aiew it as a case in Avhich 
th(*n* is so great an ovc*rhalaiice of 
public good, that a ])atriot (it is sup- 
pos(‘d) has no alternative but to 
alloAV of it Avilh a sign'll, and to turn 
away his ey(*s from tin* actual ojiera- 
tion of so jiainfnl an outrage. 'Jen 
thousand jieople, they AviJl argue, 
have been cajoled and defrauded, 
in order that thirty inillioiis might 
achi(*V(‘ their liberties. Ibit in Avhat- 
ev(*r Avay they apologize for the case, 
and let Avho will be chiefly r(*spon- 
sihle as the original movers and ma- 
nagers of lilt* fraud— that this fraud 
irns ]n*rpelrated, is(*vident, not tmly 
oil tin* considerations wt* have urged, 
from tlie A<*ry face of llie Avhole 
affair, and tin* coincidenct^ of an 
arm(*d mob, trained anil jireparetl 
for every (•oiitiiigeney, Avith the very 
crisis of tlni demand; hut also from 
a collateral reflection Avhieh belongs 
pretty nearly to llie same period. 
Not many Aveeks before tin's display 
of popular zeal on tho democratic 
f'ule, ;i large body of ])0()r AV'^omeii, 
and out’ of the lowest of the trades 
of ]^lris,— in fact the very classes from 
Avhich the heroes and the martyrs 
ot Jiheity havt* emanated, — on pre- 
senting sonic customary offering of 
floAA eis, and an address to llie royal 
rairiily, calh‘(l upon Uui king in sig- 
nificant terms, t<> iinike|{himself was- 
tev %n his own /zc/mac. . The. political 


insiniiation couched under this home- 
ly counsel Avas Avell understood by 
all Paris. Noav, it is true that th(*se 
]ieo|)le liave since made a lanu* ef- 
fort to exonerate themsehes from 
the reproach Avith which this recol- 
lection has loailed tln'in, being na- 
turally anxious to (*vade tin* piibru* 
hostility in a cause Avhich is no long(*r 
able to defend i!s siipporti'is. lUit, 
AA^e argue upon it thus, — not only is 
it estahlislied, that in 1S;1() one con- 
siderable division of the populace*, 
standing under no circumstance's of 
distinclion frenn the otln'r elivisions 
of their body, did coiifesseelly avow 
a direct anel op(*n sympathy Avith the* 
most ele^spotie- interpn'Ialieni eit* the* 
king’s rights; hut, inasnnich as tln*y 
drew iipem theniselAes no ill-will, at 
the time, from llu‘ir hre‘lhre*n eif either 
trades, as no allusiem Avas e*v(*r made* 
to this sentiment until rec(*nt eve*nts 
had ])laee*d it in a ne*AV view, — and 
until senno one*, perha]>s, eif the* many 
age*iits e)f the newspaper-]ue*ss hael 
recall(*dittotlie))uhlicre*memhrance; 
can it he eloubteel, that this aelelress 
pretty ae*eiirately re*]>res(*nl(‘d the ge*- 
iieral stale* of iiolil leal lee'lingamoiii'st 
that orele*!* of the Ihirisiaiis? Had the 
particular trade* coiicerni'el iu this 
addre*ss, been aAvare* of any e*mpha- 
tic diflereuu'e l>etw(»eii the*ir eiwii 
vicAvs ill ])e)litie‘s, and theise* eif tlu'ir 
hrethre*!!, generally, they woulel, jiro- 
liahly, ha\e abstained I'renn any allu- 
sion to a siihji.H't so little e*e)im(*e‘le‘el 
Avith their oavii iiite*re*sts. Or, sup- 
pose* them to have* been inide*!* any 
delusion in this respect, all the either 
trade's, at least, were under no ele- 
lusioii as to their OAvn prine*ip1es ; aiiel 
lhe*y Avould sjiee'dily have appri/c'd 
the'se he*n‘tics, liy nieist nnweh-eime* 
e*Add(*nces eif the* general elispleasnre*, 
that tli(*ir jidmeiniliein to the kingAvas 
likely to he as injurious tei the*niselves 
as it Avas upon any vicAV of the* e*ase* 
uncalled for and gratuitous. \Ve do 
not see in Avhat AVfiy this argument 
ran he cludrd : had the* teinj)e*r and 
political e*ntiinsinsm ascrihe'd at pre*- 
senf to the lower eirde'is of l^iris he*en 
ge'iiiiiiie* — had they b(*en in any sense 
the true forces u|)ein Avhie h the late* 
iiisuri e*e-tiein moved, the'ii the*y couhl 
not have he'cii of suddeni anel recent 
groAvth ; he'ing sei profound and raeli- 
I’al — he'ing ade*ejiiate* to sustain sope*- 
riloiis a serv ice, the*y must hav e* he*e*n 
of ancient grovvtli ; conseepieiitly 
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they must Jiave boon I'liJIy inaturrd 
ill tlioir (l<*v<»lopciii(»iit on so vory rp- 
r(Mit ail orcasioii as that ul* tlu* ad- 
dri'ss ill ijiirstioii, and would, there- 
I’on*, im*vita1)ly havo. exploded in 
some instant (*xprt*ssion ot‘ indigna- 
tion a])plipd to the ])rin(‘i])al actors 
in that husinoss. As no such cxjdo- 
sion is on ri'cord, as no traces, in tact, 
4*\ist of any iniinniirs or ill-will on 
that or similar manifestations of anti- 
di'inocratic sentinuMits — we are at 
liberty to sujijiose that the popnlaco 
of Paris was cli‘ar of all animosity or 
j<*alousy Avliich pointe<l in that direc- 
tion : a sujiposition whicli is in the 
fullest senses irreconcilalih* Avitli the. 
})rinciph*s and the ]»atriotic fer\oiir 
now ascribed to them Iiy the triumph- 
ant party, as tli(‘ sob' solution of the 
])oliti(’ai plimionKMia. 

I’erhajis there are many secrets of 
this day both in Ihi^lish and French 
])(»litics, more es]>ecially in hVench, 
which never w ill lx* re\ealed in their 
Avhole extent for centuries to <‘ome. 
Memoirs in Ihnrlaiid and in France, 
an* still appearing at intervals, of 
an i‘ra m‘arly two centuries back, 
w'hicli sometimes inaki* exposures of 
those days that mi^ht cause the dry 
bones to stir in the very graves of 
many om-e formidable statesmen. 
'J’he irhnie maeJiiiiery of the hiti* tn*- 
nH*ndons insurrection at Paris, may 
])eiha])s never be known. Yet it is 
\ery proliable that the irnjieaclied 
ministers, unhvss they see <*aus<‘ to 
sell their secret ex]iosureH for the 
]irice liki'ly to lie oflered by the iicav 
novermnent, may throw much light 
U])ou tin* ])ast, in tin* coursi* of tlieir 
own d(*fence j and the chance of any 
snjipn'ssion on their part, in collu- 
sion with the triumphant faction, is 
rend(*red less probable by the ob- 
vious dilUculty und(*r which so Aveak 
a government must lind itself to ful- 
fil any (*ngagemeiit it might iirider- 
taki* w’iththe ex-ministers, for saving 
their lives and their estates Bribes 
short of these, it may be sup])osed, 
would hardly imrchase silence in a 
single instance. Thus the govern- 
ment Avill be ])laced in a trying situ- 
ation : anger, revenge, mortification, 
(and despair, if they should find san- 
guinary counsels prevah*nt amongst 
tins ])opulace,) may lead the prison- 
ers to threaten the fullest disclo- 
sures. Tliese the government, there 
can be no doubt, would cheerfully 
purchase at any price of concession 


to men Avho are in no resjiect ])er- 
Hoiially odious to theniseh es. Yi*t 
to promise a pardon Avill bi* impos- 
sible; iha! must remain entirely with 
the jieople. And to Avink at their 
es<-a]u* from prison would be too 
hazardous an exjieriinent on tin* jn e- 
seiit temper of the Parisians, and 
one AA'hich might jirobabJy enough 
recoil on the ])resent government it- 
self. It is not for jieojile in their 
senses to step between a tig(*r and 
liis ]»rcy. 

However, Avith or Avithout the cir- 
cumstantial disclosures of Polignac 
and Peyronnei, tlu* key is already in 
our hands to the main outline* of the 
late revolution ; and the truth Avhieh 
it proehiiins is aekm)\Adedg4*d hy the* 
diRcerniiig, and Avill soon lx* gene- 
rally difiused. The revedutieni is tlx* 
effort of a cons]>iracy. An eirgani/ed 
faction had cnt(‘rcd on a race* Avilh 
the government — the* genermm*nt, 
Ave*ll nee(uainted with its jilans, its 
niove*nHMits, and the* crisis Avhich it 
was ])re‘paring, resell ved to pre*cipi- 
tate that e*risis, and to bring ein the 
struggle*, befeire* the* Avboh* rcseiure’es 
of their e*riemy AA'ere de*\ e*]e)ped. 
I nhappily the king and his advi- 
sers \\x*re tempted to viol.iti* the 
laAVs. Be‘ing as ye^t ill pe)ss<*ssioii of 
the* poAVers of the state, the‘y found, in 
the* extr(*inity eif the^ elange*r, and in 
the utter cemteniiiit of JaAV Avhie-h go- 
ve*nied tlie coiins4*ls of their antago- 
nists, a justifying argunmiit Vor 
Avie*lermg those j)OA\u*rs in the Avay 
suited to grapple* w ith the urge*iie-y eif 
the case, Avitliemt wasting ii timught 
upon the scruples of constitutional 
purists. 'J’he epiestioii (it might he 
argu<*d by a partisan of tlx* royal 
cause) w^as one of state* casuistry. 
" All natiems, tliose Avbo lia\e bee‘ii 
tbe most jealous of uulimite*d and 
irres|)ousible poAver, tlu* Kointins, 
eve'll, aiul tbei Jhiglish, have cemleiii- 
plale'd the possible uccurre*nce of 
enu*rgencie‘s, ami have'i provided for 
emerge*ne‘ies, in which not only the^ 
jieiAvers eif tlu* magistrate were to 1x5 
<;xtciided (an alteration only of r/c- 
{jree\ but the very cemstitulioii, Avith 
all its privileges few the benefit of 
the subject, Avas to lx* suspended (an 
alteration eif spirit and hind), Tlie 
lleiiiians had Ibeir dictaleirsliip, lodg- 
ing tbe iiKist plenary discretion m 
one man, likely to bring many pre 
judices, possibly many personal eii- 
milicB; to Ills office, aiid who cxer-< 
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c'ised his power without miy suhsci- 
queiit accouiitableiiess. Th<‘ hhiirlisli 
suspend their riLdit of Jltthra'i Cor- 
pusy the very a'ps of tln‘ir Jiherties; 
ill a case of necessity, Mil)ject the 
comitry to iiun tial hnv ; and ]nit an 
end to tlie rii'-lit of ineelinir to express 
grievances, or for any ])]irpos<* uhat- 
M»ever : all w liieli are acts absolutely 
<i<‘stru(‘ti\e of liberty, and surrender 
the wJiole po\v(*r (sl’ the stat(' to one 
sole ininisior, who is tlois enabled 
to ri'inovi* all his (jjqxnn'nts at ])lea- 
sure, ant] to throw ll ein bir an iiide- 
linile ]>eriod into dnM.j;eons, wliliout 
i‘V('r brioLini*' liieai to iru:l,or shew- 
iair any cause w l:: i('\ (‘i* bn- their o; i- 
•ji]»al deteiilivM. (j-i inriaious 

poWcM’^ h:ise r<‘peat(Mlly been ( on- 
<*(*(hMi, and ujnni no \< r\ leveie 
aniinrtioii ol' the <-ireuins{a:Ki‘s uji- 
d(*r which tiiey Ar('r{' elainn'd, to ini- 
iiisl<M s, iii SOUK* in daiie' s, of hauuli- 
t_v and imj)(‘riotis lemjwr. It is true, 
tliat th4‘y were treated in a leiial 
Avay, l»iit it must he renHnjd)ered, 
that, in Juane»‘, uptni the late occa- 
sion, that leiri-'lnliv e body, wb.o inu^t 
liavt* heen u'serltsl to by tiie Kiiit: 
for the creation of a leiial shajn* ti» 
any exlratnalinary powers or dicta- 
torshi]), wen* lhemsc(\es anioniist 
tin* fonmiost of tin* ccmspiralors, 
P()\V(*rs, v\ hich wt'ia* to la* evereised 
c)ii(*tly ai'aiiist themseh(‘s, it was 
Ju»pel(‘ss that tlwy would grant. 
( oiisetjueiitly, if the jiowers of a 
tlietatorship were necessary t(» save 
Ju'aiiee from revolution, as a])part*nt- 
ly they Avere, it is clear enouuli that 
the eireumstaiiees of the ease allow- 
etl of no other mode of creating 
them, than that a\ hieh was ad<*j>te<l 
by Ibe Freneb government.’’ 

Snell would lx* tlie ajuiiogy of a 
FnaicJi ad\ocate in a court ol justice 
for tin* JCx-minislers. 'J’be arguments 
of a jiidiidal advorat<* art* lua essarily 
in tun* extreme, and <b) not re|>resent 
tlx* absolute trutb. Ihit it is fair to 
:ilh‘g(* tlx*m as a balance ttitlie otlx*!* 
«*\tn*me on the ptqmlar side*, wJiieJi 
i-i all we have yt*t hearth An iCiig- 
lidi advocate for Poligiianiiiiilit shape 
liis apoloiry thus (still sujiptising him 
to s])eaK as a hiw jdoader): — 

“ 'Hx* (jnt‘stion atimits tif an easy 
solutitni. lias tlx* lei»;islatiiTP of a 
country a suspending and a dispen- 
sing power, lor extratirdinary condi- 
tions of dari^u'r, over the laws and 
general privileges of the constitu- 


tion ? According to all analogy and 
precctlent of tlie most Hcrupulotis 
and zealous slates, in ev(»ry land it 
has. 'J’h(*ii, s(*condly, supposing tliat 
the Jpgislative body art* not silting, 
may the saint* rights of sus]M*nsit)n 
anti disppnsatitni In* wielded vicari- 
ously by ibo king’s etmneil V Arp 
Onlers in Ooiineil, {onloimrmrcsy) 
})rt>\ isitnially and ad nih nw, of 
t*tpial lorct* and autborily nitli acts 
ol Ihirliampnt r Doubt It‘ss tht*y art* : 
wt* of this eouiitry, in some* mpino- 
rnblp instances, bav (* liatl tuir ptdicy, 
btilli domestic anti lureii'M, creatt‘(l 
by Orders in ( oimcil; st) that, with 
icraitl to NS, Ih* l'’ieix]i ?diiiistry 
will h.'iveaii ai .dam (td /Hnnhinn. 
I'l.'t the''e Oiders . (’onncil vt‘rc 
aftei waiils ojiliiiCtl lo'^et'h Ilx ir war- 
rant i:ed coin'irmatioM in Parliament.’' 
( 'tM'trfudv iht'v were; and that etnirst* 
vvtmbi at'ctirtiing to all rt'asoiiabit* 
])resui';|)tion, have ])et‘ii piirsuetl by 
tlit* IVeneb (‘abintu with n'li’ard 1<» 
th(tt ()rth*rs in Council; tlx'y also 
would bavt* bt‘en submitt(*d to the 
Prem ii legislativ t* htxly. lint, th(*n, 
that Ixxly was jtrev itxisly to have un- 
dta i:one a tlnnouirli change in its eoii- 
stitutioij y 'J'nie ; llx,*' dispt'iising 
powt*r w’as directt‘<l in I’ranet*, as it 
liatl bet*ii iti Ihigland, to tlx* ix‘eennt 
or threateiiiijf!* jiarls of tlx* fxqxilar 
fiiiietioiis. DifterenI eireunistanees 
iind dillerent n(;et*ssilies. In I'hig- 
land, the danger Jiad been from wilb- 
out the walls of i\arliameiit; in 
France, it came from within. i5ut 
there is no reason vvb)' the conqiosi- 
tioii of tlx* n*j>resentati\ e senatt*, or 
the franchise t)f their constituents, 
shtxdd nt>t as projierJy Ix'etnin* tlx; 
subjt*et of the dispt*nsing ]x>w(*r — ^ 
those being, in I’ranet*, tin* ftiret's 
wbieb neutralized the royal autlxiri- 
ty, and were hurrying all things into 
a revolution — as that, in I'hig-Iand,th(* 
gpnt*ral libt'rty of the suhjpet slioultl 
be eirciiinseribed, and ( tt> s])eak 
frankly) lx* b(*ld ftir the time on the 
tenun* of a mimst,(*r’s jileasure. 1'Jie 
King of Knglaiid, in the solemnity of 
Jiis cortniaiitm, sw(*ars to observe all 
the laws of tin* r(‘alm, and to main- 
tain the ])rivilt*gpa of his jieople. Vet 
the APryft)r(*nx)st of these ])rivilt*gps 
is one which (Jeorge 111., conscien- 
lious as lie was, and ev<*Ti su]x*rsti- 
tiously scru]njlouR (if that is possi- 
blf*) in vvliat related to the obliga- 
tion of oathsi dispensed with more 
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ihun oiirp. Still of ilio many ix'isons 
Avlio liavi* attJickiMl liis policy, not 
one lias diarized him with a iolalirip: 
his oallis. "I'lie truth is, that the very 
possibility of a dispensing power 
implies the ri^ht of a full discharije 
and absolution from all the moral 
oliliirations which had (*nforc«‘d tin* 
rights or immunities dispensed with. 
Here, then, Tu's the (‘i ror of those* 
who \i(‘w the* Orders in ('ouncilof 
(’harles X. as infractions of his oath. 
Th(‘ 3 " conc^‘i^^*, ami that is the cetu*- 
ral sup]»osilioii, for no InMter reason 
than that the true* ^i(*w has not hap- 
peuKMl lo ha\e b(‘i*ii su^^i^steul hy 
ail}" body, that the* Kini^ of I'rance 
was dissatisfl<*d witii i1h‘ constitution 
as it existed in tin* e*harler, and, by 
his ordinam‘es, meditated its <h‘struc- 
tioii. That was not the case, ('harles 
X. was well jileased with the* consti- 
liitioii; wished and sought to ]»re- 
seiwe it; w'hilst others — abo\e all, 
the legislative* bodv and the public 
]M e‘s*> — we*re‘ confederated for its de- 
stnuMion. 'riii'se* em*inie‘s oftlu* chai- 
t(‘r Jiael already made it iinpossibh* 
for the* kinirV gov erimu'nt to proceed. 
No ministry that the king couhl a]!- 
point — no inatte‘r who they were-*so 
long as they would not abet the [dan 
of lediiciiii! their master ijito unre*- 
sisting vassalage to the will of the Ja- 
cediiii faction, would hav <* command- 
ed the* v e»t(*s of the House. That vv'as 
se‘ttb*d. It had b(M*ii re'sedved, that 
the kiriii, and the king’s otFice, which, 
ae-cording to its [ilace* and functions 
in the e*hart(*r, vva*» a powerful impe- 
dinn*nt lei the*ir objects, should be 
attacked throiedi the n(*cessities of 
the [iiiblie’ service. U(*duced to in- 
siLjniru’ance in this ])racti<*al wav*’, he 
vvunild afl<*rvv'ar<ls have* been easily 
ce>mpe*lled tee cre*ale the'se nullities 
by law, which he ha<l ])raclicall 3 " ex- 
emplified. 15}’ such ste])s, the bar- 
rie*rs, safeguards, and balances of 
the const itutiem, vve*re* to have been 
remov e*d in seicc(*ssioii. 'I'he* king, 
Jie)w e*ver, and his council were long- 
er-heaeh*el peojde than their enemies 
had assumeul. The*y saw to the end 
of the scheme: and thej" met it by 
a counter-] dot. But liovv^ ? Ned, as 
has been imagined, by a warrant 
for the* destruction of the charter, 
but for its suspension. TJio ordon- 
nances of July ‘20 were mere acts of 
the dispensing power hac vice: 
tind if they tvere wot speedily laid 


aside after they had redressed the 
main evil just then imi)ending— the 
A irtual abolition of the constitution-— 
the. fault would have rested (as ori- 
giiialJ}' it had arisen) wdth the taction 
of Jacobins. One evil only there was 
in the king’s measures — and thatwna 
in their execution. Tin? army of Al- 
giers shoidd liave been in Paris. It 
is a slaiidiug rule in politics, and the 
im[)rudence is not greater than the 
cruelty of neglecting it, that an un- 
]>opiilar st<*]» om*e resedved on should 
he carri<*d through with an over- 
Avliehning Ibrci*. To make demon- 
strations (d' strength that are barely 
sufl'u ient^ — tempts o[)position, and in 
a manner chalh'iiges the bloodshed 
that eiisues.” 

So miu.h might ho said by a reso- 
lute ndvocati*, taking the extreme 
lim* of defence, for ('diaries and 
/its [lany. Ami there is a kind of 
thdy to listen even to an extreme 
apology, w here so inmdi is heard in 
the other extreme. For ourselves, 
and tor(*turn to our own course of 
argument, as lo the other side, as 
vv<* havt* said, they are a band of 
conspirators ; and, for the [ivesent, 
of triumphant eonsj)irators. Is then 
the new ()rh*aiis king a ringleader 
of <*oiis])irators ? N<d so. \V(* be- 
lieve Iiiin lo Jiave been ch*ar of par- 
tici]»alion in tJie maeliiiiations of tlie 
faction w'Jio have adopted him; and 
as much the [vassive victim of their 
momeiilary and prudential favour, 
as ( !harh*s X. Avas of th(*ir abiding 
Avrath. 15ut in that, rharaetcr he is 
lh(* more dang(*rous to us. lie is just 
the same royal [diantom, the same 
[lageaut king that Louis X VI. Avas left 
|)y the constitution of 178Jk 

A coiidiliou of things cannot be 
imaginctl for Frama* more certain to 
upludd the succession of change and 
Inmhle. ]*’action Avill propagate iac- 
lion; coiis])iracy will siijiplant conspi- 
racy; and Jacohiuisjii, having, ewen 
more fully than at the era of 1789, 
cruslied wdth its brutal hoof the throne 
and tin* aristocracy, will fall into in- 
fest ine. div isions ; the Reign of Terror 
Avill again succeed under all its sad 
varieties of crime; and that will again 
travel onAvard to the inevitable con- 
summation of a military despotism. 

Here let us pause for one instant, 
to Aveigh the conduct of our political 
journals ; of that, in particular, upon 
which, In these awful times, the bur** 
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clfii of tlip s(*r\i(*i* <li»- 

vohocl. W'r li\o in iin of a])os- 
tasies. Tlio times arc rank Avilli po- 
litical baseness. Yet no one Iiistatu*e. 
of ]Kirt 3 ' treaelnny, wJiieli onr times 
bare, Avilnessed, lies so inueJi ron- 
fonnded all e\j>eetations as this; ex- 
replinic tlie treaelieiy of Sir Robert 
J\*el, none lias raised so iiiueli indii^- 
natioii. Ill journals that ha\ebeen 
l»anknij)t in eljaracter for twc'iity 
,V(*arM, that adori; tin* mob, and,alVt‘(*t- 
iii" to lead, do in fact, follow, with 
their tortuous \vrigol(»j iJk* nulless 
tajiriees of the TiincSy no man won- 
ders at any thing, unl(*ss it were the 
casual expn*ssion of a just senliment 
without an admission fee. Rut in a 
grave and lionourable newspaper, 
a\owedly set uj) to maintain the nu- 
vwut fSf(mdard.s in clmrcli and state, 
sudden, violent, rc'ckless perfidy, 
scandaJi/(»s and alarms us all. Faugh ! 
w hat a spec tacle I A solemn journal- 
ist, with wig and sjiectaeles, sprink- 
ling his columns with Hebrew, and 
professing unusual reverence for 
the sanctities of ndigion, (which, as 
much as bis ability, had won him 
our r4‘gard,) at first hearing of the 
mob revolutioji in Jbiris — Sin event 
which, upon his princijiles, should 
have driven him to sackcloth and 
ashes— throws up his heels like a 
younir <‘<dt <»f a year old or rising 
two, w hinnies, curvets, cafirioles and 
gambols in (^very (*x]nession of ridi- 
culous joy. He should know that bis 
friends are aghast at his folly. Fie ! 
raving journalist ! lsito])ium,or man- 
dragora — calenture is it <if the dog- 
days, or changes of the moon, that 
in one hour can thus have shaken so 
firm a brain ? We hear it said ev(*ry- 
wbere — “ No : it is none of these ; 
it is hatred of the Duke of Y'ldling- 
toii. He is to be connected at any 
price. Avitli Poligiiac: and that coii- 
m‘xion must be inijiroved intoacrinie. 
Rut a crime it could not be, iitdess 
the Paris revolution were the birth 
of a glorious era for J'rance.” is 
that, then, the key to this hideous 
scene, in which a writer of ability 
and honour exhibits himself, cajier- 
ing away in bacchanalian frenzy 
amongst the godless crew who are 
revelling by anticijiatioii over the 
])rostratti thrones of ICurope ; and 
not a t(*\v are clamouring for regi- 
cide ? To bate the Duke of Welling- 
ton in lus character of politician is 


not amiss: but is it impossible to 
bate at a lei's ]n ice than that of saered 
principles r We suspect that witli 
that cause lias conriirred anutber. In 
a nionient of weakness, and oH f/n tn 
oiitimsiasm at the first arrival of the 
FreneJi news, tlic vviiter forgot him- 
self, or mistook the hearings of the. 
case : an expression of ai)i>robation 
escayied Jiiin : lie fancied lliat all the 
W'orld was now to be imaiiimous. 
Two or tliri'e days convinced him of 
bis error. Wise magistrates nd'used 
to call meetings ; the aristocrac}" 
stood aloof. Had his journal b(*en a 
u'cchhf one, he would have taken a 
dilferent course. Rut a daily writ(‘r 
lias little time for reflection. He was 
commit M hI. 'J'o the* editor of a luwv s- 
pa])er, if lie prolesses at all to ijunlc 
in jiolitics, there is littb* o])eiiing for 
repentance — ruin would lollovv tin* 
confession of an error. Ami thus 
the indiscretion of a moment yiledges 
a man for ever. In this instance it 
inen^ases th(‘ grot.es<|m‘ness of tin* 
exhibition— that, whilst consistency 
obliges him to maintain his tone of 
frosty rajitiin* at each allusion to tin* 
iKwv order of things in Ihiiis, a giln 
of rage is yi‘l disi'overable on his 
featnics at the rasli baste ivliieh has 
betrayed liiin to sncli a eaus(‘, and a 
vv'itb(*riiJg scowl upon the rabble of 
London rullians, young and old, in 
wJiose worshipful society it has jda- 
eed him. Sad necessity of vioIate<l 
duty, and of a single false st(*p ! Sir 
Robert Peel, it is gmuTally believed, 
AV'ould give Jiis lirsl-born son lliat a 
lethargy Jiad held him from tin* public, 
service for tlie last eighteen months. 
This journalist would ])(*rliaps jiay 
the same* jniee* to restore hiiiiselt to 
that station of iinsuHii'd aiillmrity 
with the ])ublic vvliieh he oeeuyiii'd 
ill the last week of July, 'riie re- 
morse of a man of honour and abi- 
lity, when be will suffer us to suspect 
Ins remorse, eomniands our jiity and 
res|)cct. 

For the ])r(*Kent, however, be ar- 
gues, and lie does vvdiat obstinacy 
can to light up against the sense of 
bis real situation. He contends for 
the late. Rev oliition, (admitting at the 
same time, that bis friends do not 
agree* with him,) on the ground that 
it is in the analogy of tin* Riitisb Re- 
volution in 1088-1), and not of tin* 
former Fren ell lie' olu lion in 1788-0. 
What liis arguments were on tliisj 
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Jifrirl, N(i Hull* liiid tlioy tli<» air nflia- 
viii«( satisli(Ml Jiiiiisolf — ko rely did 

they wear llie fthiipe of sJioAvy reliiie- 
iiHMits for a eollege thesis, or a sjm»- 
eiid pleadiai;, that w<^ have alrc^ady 
forijot them. I’lieojiposititm between 
our lle\o1utiou and the late PVeiich 
one, is lar^e and obvious inadeji^ree 
which iiialv<‘s it necessary to spend 
l)ut few w<nds in marking the capi- 
tal di.stiiu-tioiis. TJie radix (so to 
sj»eak) of all which can characterise 
any r(‘\olutiou of state, lies in the 
kind of j)nnocatioiis oll'ered on the 
(Hie side — the lamount and (piality 
of the ai^iiTessions upon national 
rights — and on tlu» other, in the 
ino(h‘ of the resistance : by what or- 
gans, how (‘omliiiu'd, in whatfalliance 
with each several ordm* of tin* slate. 
First, for the jirovocatioii : in the case 
of James II. it was no solitary act, 
but a lonir succession of acts throuirh 
a sj)ace of liv(* yc'ars. The Quo 
which ])lace(l all corjiora- 
tions at the Kina’s mercy — the sw(*ep- 
inir Irish conliscations and proscrip- 
tions — the attack upon the English 
bishops — the \ iolent and lawh»ss ex- 
pulsion of citizens from their fiTe- 
holds — the obtriisi<m, ci vt anuis, of 
])apist fellows and tutors upon a 
I’rotestanl univ(‘rsity — not one of 
all these (Miorinities was lield suf- 
Jicient hy AN'higs, as libcu-al as Bishop 
Burnet,* to justify an armed resist- 
ance to tlu‘ sovereign. It was the 
collecti\ e series of acts which in their 
xicAv raised the true justification, as 
arguing on the part of the crown a 
setlh*(i plot for suppressing the reli- 
gious worship of the land, fenced 
(Mjually by coiiscimice and by law, 
for establishing the jiopish supersti- 
tion in its most idolatrous and into- 
lerant form — for Aiolatiug all the 
titles to jirivati' property — for aiiid- 
hihiting civil rights — for abolishing 
Farlianient — and, finally, for (h»stroy- 
ing the fundamental laws and consti- 
tution of the land. And that this plot 
Avas no Ctasual or suddcui thought, 
Avhich might be abandoned upon ju o- 
j)er remonstrances, is evident fi’oni 


tills : that it was many times with- 
awn and dissembled under threat- 
ening or unfavourable circumstan- 
ces, and as often resumed upon 
fresh encouragement arising. Now, 
Avhat is there corresponding to tdl 
this in tin* conduc.t of Charles X. ? 
His ordvis in council Avere, at any 
rat(‘, a single act of a single day, not 
a series. There might be a long 
seri(‘s of acts Avhicli expressed evil 
intentions to the constitution; on 
that Ave give no o])inion; but it is 
not all(‘ged that more than one car- 
ried these intentions into execution, 
BO as signally to violate the charter. 
And it is a i> 0 Ksible vieAV of the case 
that this act Avas merely ])rovisiona1 ; 
an act to meet a desperate conspiracy; 
not an act destroying or abolishing tlie 
constitution, but an act sus)>en(ling 
it, or dispensing Avith it. lIowev(?r, 
let this be waived as a qu(»stion Avhicb 
is yet sub judice ; tAvo capital diller- 
eiiccs arc still to be found between 
the cases of James 11. and Charles 
X. First, the ineasiires of Charles 
X. Avere in the nature of a retort, 
ill Avhat degree they Avere also mea- 
sures of anticipation and counterac- 
tion, is at present less distinctly 
known. But it is mattcu* of no- 
toriety to all the Avorld, that, at 
any rate, lh(*y are to be considered 
in the light of a reply, or retalia- 
tion, to a long series of insolent, con- 
tumacious, and Ihreatmiing behavi- 
our from the bjgislative body. These 
men Avere resolutely ungrateful, re- 
fractory upon system. Their opj)osi- 
tion, to the king’s govewnmeut was 
not upon cause shewn, but uncon- 
ditional, predetermined, and syste- 
matic. Acts of grace could not (con- 
ciliate them : concessions could not 
disarm them. They had resolved 
that the king Rhould not conduct 
public alTairs, but as a tool surrender- 
(h 1 into their hands. We speak not 
of the ulterior conspiracy wldcli they 
had organized for precipitating this 
end : we stand upon the public de- 
bates of the French Chambers, votes 
which are known to all Europe, and 


" Bishoji Ihiriiet’s ccnuhict was, however, timid niid compromiHinfr. Panic gave a 
bias to his ( Oiiscieiice in the langiinge he held to JiOrd Kussel in prison. And after- 
Avards, when llie Kevohition alloxved a larger license to people's thoughts, he could 
not lake the full benefit of that advantage, from the unfortunate necessity under Avliieh 
he lay of liarmonizing his latter language Avith that Avhich he had held on so memo- 
rable an occasion. 
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inRolcncp! wliicli is rccor<lo(l. ]Vo\v 
turn t<> JarnoNll.; wliat siiij.dciiifitaijrfi 
of disrespect, or liesilatiui? coiitid<*iic(; 
do the annals of those times present? 
On the contrary, — e\'eii reasonable 
remonstrance ivas forborne; as if to 
In ibe the hinc back to his duty. TJie 
addnvsscs of his subjects increased 
in fcr\om* ofallection as his Majesty 
trau* them stroncin* cause f(»r un- 
easiness. Ifowever unpojnilfir his 
relijrion miffht lend to make liirn, 
he more than cornpensabHl that draw- 
back by his connexion with tlie na- 
val ojory of his a^e. lie Avas ]o\<*d 
as a “ blue-jacket king.” Diitilid 
reverence, allectionate Jioinagc*, met 
him in every ((uarter; and we .are 
told ])y an eye-witness of those 
scenes, that it Avas customary to say, 
upon any doubts arising of that kind, 
wJiich the tinal issue too fatally Avar- 
ranted, “ No : AAa^ must not (lonbt : 
Ave haA(» theAVord of a ]n‘ince, wliich 
A\%as iK'ver broken.” S<*condl3', Tie 
it rennunbered that tin* measures 
proclaimed by tin* ordtmnfmrcs of 
July ±'i were not adopted, at all 
ev<‘nts, as a dir<v l ( Hd ^ and as avcI- 
conn* to the king in and for thein- 
s(»lves ; tin*)’ wen* resorted to as a 
nirausy and afler otlnu* h*ss violent 
juetliods for attaining tin* same end, 
had been Iried in Aaifi. Without un- 
dertaking, in this place, to character- 
ise the general s[)irit of C/liarles X.’s 
government, it is ajrref'd CAen li\" his 
en(*niies (in fa<*t it is their Avay of ex- 
plaining' the meaning of Jiis conduct) 
that in this last act, by Avhich he so 
much provoked bis subjects, his pur- 
pose AA'as simply to a])]»1y a remedy 
to the ele<‘tions, which bad not turn- 
ed otit as he Avished. Jt Avas done, 
therefore, as a means for attaining an 
end wliicJi he Avould have been cou- 
tenteil (possibly Avould liave pre- 
ferred) to attain by tin* regular course 
of tin* elections, Jiad they liappened 
to fall out t(» Ids Avishes. Me did not 
seek to proclaim his arbitrary poAver: 
in reality it is very possible (even his 
enemies admit) that he Avould have 


preferred to obtain the same advan- 
tages at a much lower exertion of 
]»ower. Jiut the ill(*gal violen<*es of 
Janies A\Treap])lied in a very different 
Avay; not w/erZ/u^c///, as the re.adiest 
means to the ad\antage he had in 
vievA% but iinmvdiairly and directly 
for themselves, as illustrations of tlint 
arbitrary and fiutocratic power Avhich 
Janies courted for its oavii sake, lie 
was a genuim; d(*sjK>t and tyrant ; for 
he Avas not content to obtain the ends 
lie coA^eted, unless he might also jnd 
it uj)on record that lie obtained them 
1)A' i iolence. 

So far Avith res]»ect to the proAo- 
caiiori given. Hut now for the ipia- 
litv <if the resistarn*e offered, Jiow" 
mighty Av.as the difference ! In lOng- 
land, i( commenced and Avas sustain- 
ed upon .an inniieiice of rebgion. And 
niaiiA' ])ersons have doubted Avhether 
the Mnglisli Revolution ever coidd 
liave been carri(‘d through, liad not 
the conviction b(*en at lengfli matu- 
red in the minds of all who had an 
iidliientlal place in society, and in 
the last jM'ar of James’s reign, ililTu- 
sed ]M»\verfully by the pulpits of the 
laud, that the alternative for the, na- 
tional <*hoic(‘ was — a new king, or a 
new and idolatrous worship. That 
dil(»inma ((iii(*ted many a scrupulous 
consci(*nce, that else vv'oidd have 
f<mght for James to the (b‘ath. In 
France, on the other hand, at this day, 
such religion as there is Avilli either 
]»arty% nobody doubts to be all ran- 
ffi'd on the side of tin* king.-^ 'fhe 
faction opposiul to him jin* no (diam- 
pions of a puriJied and reformed 
faith, but the liberal scoffers at all 
religion Avhatsot‘vc*r, as eipiallv’ odious 
to the miserable cant Avhicli they pro- 
fess, niider the name of pbi]oso|>li3'. 

Such was the niaiii sup])orting force 
of the Britisli Revolution ; one Avhich, 
alas! eould now hi* relied u])on in no 
part of Europe ; in France least of all. 
The oth(*r differenci's were equally 
conspienoiis : In I'higland, eAery or- 
gan in the social system — every ili vi- 
sion and order of people ha\ing a 


Most I'tfsKlcrs hiivti been tHUjrbi to regard Cliarles X. as a poor victini i>f suiM'rsti- 
fion. And the nolde Daiiphiripss has been irnduced in the same way. A supersli- 
tioMs l.iith, li(»wever, is better than none at all. Ibit supjiose, tJiat they live hahi- 
tiiall}' nmler sudi a soiisp of divine power, as the great chastisements of lVoviden<'e 
upon their illustrious house, and their own individual calamities, are fitted to maintain 
in meditative minds ; — that would be sufficient in Furis to account for the reputation 
which has settled upon them. 
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rovporalo exiH^cnro, ov known to tlic 
ronstitutioii — c\(‘ry depositary of 
power, wealth, or territorial influ- 
ence, co-operated clieerfully to the 
coiiiiiioii d(‘liveraiice. TJie House of 
('ominous did not, as their first act, 
attack the House of Ik'ers in tlieir 
fundamental privilei^eB and exists 
('lice ; botli concurred eiiertretirally 
in tl'.e ou(‘ sole redress wliich the 
liraciousness of I^rcnidence at that 
time ]»oiiiled out. Ifoth Honsi^s mer- 
ited their party <lissensions in thej^e- 
iifM-fd Avelfare. W higs and Tories met 
in the same <-ourse of p(flic 3 '. 'flie 
< iiurc}ihad spokcMj auth(*nlieaIkvfrom 
tin* v(‘rv lirst. TJie bishops had 
stood the wrath of the kill", ami 
had ])aid ih'ir tribute to the com- 
mon contribution in the Tou'er. 
’J’b(‘ lower clen^y had refused to 
read the mandates of tin' court. 'J’he 
imivm'Hties liad stood jirominmitly 
iorw ard ; Oxiord, in pailicnlar, took 
the first step in i1m* ri'vcdution, by 
the stout ri'slslance of one ol her 
colh’"es. d'lie Jords-lieutenant of 
counties, sherilfs, and infeiior ma"is- 
1 rates exerted lln'insi'lves, each in 
his propi'r spht'ri'. Many other pub- 
lie bodies sitmali/ed th(*ir concur- 
renci* in I'florts approjiriate, by hind 
and b\' decree, to tlieir jieculitir po- 
sition. And, fmall.v, e\en the arni\% 
except when* J*apisls bad been 
treacherousi)' introduced into the 
ranks, testified tin'ir patriotism, b_v 
falliii" away from a prince avIio had 
not confined liimself to a sinule act 
of \iolence, in maintemmet' of rights 
furiously and systematically assail- 
ed ; but bad maniacally proclaim- 
ed, for the w hole course of his reiLUi, 
that he xvas ready to sacrifice both 
life and throne, rtith(*r than one iota 
of his plot for denying; that legal li- 
berty to the consciences of his sub- 
jects, Avhich, in defiance of all <»ld 
English law’, had been granted to his 
own. 

In France, upon looking for tlie 
parallel w hich the I English journalist 
assures us of, ^vv iiiid exery leature 
<»f the correspondence failing. Ifut 
the civil disunion of a great country 
amiouiu'es itself, according to cir- 
cumstances, by two diflenuit lan- 
guages; either by that of opc*n and 
triumphantdiscord,or,in cases where 
it liapfiens that the balaiua* of the 
several forces is utterly overthrotvn, 
blank negations and expressive 


silence. The mob is the power wdiich 
at present lords it far and xvide ; 
wlieiie.ver men are conscious that, 
upon any oftence offm-ed to a ])opu- 
lar idol, a tumultuary force wdll in 
a few hours collect as rapidly as 
thunder-clouds in sutrimer, and will 
\ isit political olVences upon the pro- 
perty and ])ersons of the obnoxious 
])arties, w ith a ]>ow'er that is ])e- 
yoiid even the conirol of armies,— 
there it is exident that the mob, 
though not alxvays visibly dieta- 
ling, are always jiresent potential- 
ly, and by tic* li'iror of their in- 
fiiienee. Ts'othiiig is fri'e at this mo- 
imuil in Paris xvltich is in opposition 
to the ])()piilar xvill. The little o])- 
liositiou xx'hii'h, in any case, seems to 
linve hc(*n ofl’ered, is simply tu soim* 
fraclion of the ]>eoj)le. Keallx' uii- 
]) 0 ])iilar sentinu'nts are iiou^ littered 
at a risk xvliich fexv haxe the courage 
to encounter. Tii reality, fexv’ can 
♦-taiid in a situation xvliich imposes 
any duty of that magnitude upon 
them. Hfuu'e, l)('txve('ii the peril on 
the one hand, and the absemre^ of 
any adeipiate eall of duty oii the 
other, xve haxe little at this moment 
of the real voice of Fra nee, and the 
true sense of her enlightened eiti- 
y.ens, as it wumld be found in their 
])rivate and confuh'ntial corresjiond- 
4‘nce. Vet, xvlumexer accident, or 
lu'eessity, or loea! seeurih’, gives it 
a fn*e utterance, xve find nothing hnt 
distraction through the land. 'I'lie 
Hoiisi' of llepresentatives acted hut 
as the. obedient tool of the mob, as a 
formal organ for registtM*in" or eomi- 
tersigning their decrees. The House 
of Ih'ers did not act at all ; hut xvas 
tcTritied and ofl'emle*! — angrily ])ro- 
tested, and then timidly assented. 
The ecclesiastical body arc in nni- 
V(*rsal disgust and opposition; tbe 
l»isboj)s have either jivotested, as at 
Orleans, or have retired from ])ublic 
service,as at Marseilles. The])refectH, 
(who maybe considered as corres- 
]U)Tiding to oiir lonls-licutenaxit of 
counties,) and tbe inferior Inagistra- 
cy,are (widentlyliostilOjin avast pro- 
])ortion, to llie new ordtu* of things, 
as a])p<*ars by the very extensive dis- 
missals w’hieli have been already re- 
port(*d. Finally, the army has not 
(as in tbe English Revolution it did) 
telt any summons of conscience to 
desert the king ; but has adhered to 
him until he himself^ by quitting 
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France, silently fnlinoiiislicd tlicnii to 
comply wiili the necessities of tlie 
times, and the, suj^fifestions of a paci- 
fic policy. In short, it ajipears that 
the Ilc'volntion in hVance is the work 
of a party, and lias begun by tramp- 
ling on the rights of those who are 
liaj)J(' to any suspii'ion, from their 
character or their position, of view- 
ing it Avith hostile eyes. The Revo- 
lution of J^ngland was the Avoi k of 
tin? nation ; opjioscd by no party at 
all then known to the state ; and lea- 
ving the cause of James iitt(‘rly with- 
out support, except from his personal 
adherents, Avho professed no public 
principles of any kind, or from lliosc 
noiij living bigots, Avbo, tliougli con- 
demning the king’s conduct, were yet 
embarrassed by exti’avagant notions 
of a dUiiie and indefeasible right in 
kings, ])aram(>unt to ari}’^ considera- 
tions of national welfare. In one sole 
feature have the two re\ oliitioiis any 
resemblaiiee, and \vilhat not b(‘ over- 
looked : — James 11. was ruiiu'd by 
popish counsels falling in Avith bis 
oAvn ])U])ish bigotry ; and in whatcAer 
degree it shall hereafter apjiear that 
C'harles X. Avas actuated dcjinitn'cly 
by serious designs in the s])irit of the 
late, ordinaiie,es, it must he recollect- 
ed tliat his delusions an* of tlie same 
origin : the unlimited iidlueiiceoftJie 
priesthood, Avhich on other grounds 
is sndiciently susjiected, can alone 
ex])biiii a jxdicy (snjijxKsing that it 
shall appear to have been final one) 
so exceedingly incompatible with the 
general tempcT of the age. It is a 
knoAvn fact, that the Romish priests, 
still adhering to the literature of a 
jiast era, expurgated for their private 
use — reading no journals that Avould 
set them on thf^ level of the times to 
Avhirh they belong, and associating 
chiefly Avitli their own order, or Avitli 
any other only in tin? character of 
confessors and teachers, are super- 
aiiriuated in tln‘ir political cree<l, and 
the s])irit of their political calcula- 
tions, to ail cxt(*nt Avhich would not 
he credible on a less exclusive edu- 
cation. Meaning to be the guardians 
and buttr(*ss(*s of thrones, yet, of 
nec(‘ssity for their oavii preservation, 
cherishing darkness, and Avilfully se- 
parating lhi»msel\es from their age, 
they have ruined two <ly nasties the, 
most sphniditl in the world, 

ith this single exception for the 
part played by Popish iufliuciice, in 


all besides, the French Revolution of 
18:{0 has no point (»f afliiiity to that 
of (jircat Britain. Its true allinities, 
as Ave artirmed last month, are t(» tin* 
former Revolution of Krance herself. 
All the appearances, up to the pre- 
sent hour, fall in with that \iew. 
Take but one instaiK'c : The House 
of R(*j)reseiitalives have been quiti^ 
sufliciently eager in the ser\ ice of 
that poAver Avhich eflected this demo- 
cratic Revolution, and in attacking 
the aristocracy. V(*t so far an* tliis 
house from meeting the cra\ings of 
tJie popular party, that a \ iohnil cabal 
is now at w(»ik to (*xtort from llu' 
king their speedy dissolul ion. Should 
that succeed, hVance Avill then Iia\(‘ 
anew (’hamber, returned by a new 
and extended class of electors, and 
under the immediate excitement of 
a revolutionary ferment. The c,oni- 
position of this body, considering tin* 
large infusion of (lemocracy n lTn-h 
it cannot fail to r(*c(*i\e under the 
new hiAA' of election, will agirraAate 
the dangers of France, wiiein*\i*r it 
shall ha])pen. But, at this ])arlicular 
iiioinent, a chanirc* of that character 
would carry forward that pt‘ril(Mis 
spirit of licentious legislation, n|)oii 
Avhicli all the ])ru(h*nt nn'u of Paris 
are sensible that it is in*cessary to 
hang retarding W'ejtihts, witJi an ac- 
celerated pace, (’oining at this cri- 
sis, a new election wuidd ensure 
the return of a House resf*mhling, 
in its ferocity and its destroying ac- 
tivities, the old Convenlioii : unfor- 
tunately at some jieriod, sooner or 
later, it vmal come. Meantime, what- 
ever may lx* the issue of that ques- 
tion, clubs are forniing of the most 
alarming character, and jilaeards are 
issued in a teiiqier altogether incen- 
diary. TJnit Avhich is ascribed to a 
society called tlw Friends of ike Peo~ 
ph'^ (])iil»lished in the London jtnjr- 
iials of September 17 and Ji^,) si)eaks 
the language of ixire Jacobinical fa- 
naticism as ])owerfnlly as any thing 
Avbicli ajipcared between 1790 and 
1704. 

But, if all these dangers AV(*re past 
or evaded, two Avill remain, of so 
formidable a character, that no dis- 
cretion in the h‘gislative body— ^no 
forbearance in the people, cw f which 
is still more inqirohahle) in the or- 
gans of the poojile, can by any pos- 
Bihility redress them or abate them. 
The King is auiiihilatud, as regards 
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his fuiictious ill tlio constitution ; 
this is th(' first evil: and the second 
is, that tJu* army is anniliilated as thi‘ 
creature of public authority. We 
should be »^lad to know in Avhat point 
of real ]>o\ver the new Kiiijr of the 
Fn'iicli has the advantage over his 
unliappy in edecessor, ] amis XVI., in 
that most slippery of stations — the 
throne of a republic. In one point, 
he is clearly below him — Louis 
did not owe his elevation to the 
people: tlimn he had to thank only 
for Ibe limitations of his ollice. But 
the ])res(‘nl King, l)(‘ing so niemor- 
ably the creature of om; mob, for any 
right that he can plead, may be laid 
aside at the pleasure of another. And 
as to power, sejiaraled from right, if, 
in the present temper of Franc**, he 
could \enture upon an appeal of that 
kind, Avitlioiil an aristO(‘ra*‘y to 
create a system of intlueiu*e in his 
behalf, without an army to enforce 
his authority, what could In* ell'cct? 
lie remains, what no doubt fullils 
tin* utmost intentions of his const!- 
tui'iits, a royal shadow — a stab* phan- 
tom, liil(‘rf**rinu- by no chain*** with 
the r(‘\ <‘rsionary h<»pes (as th(‘y will 
gradually (‘\ oh (* ) ol republicanism — 
and, for tin* ]»r*‘s(*nt, a ])ropitiatioii 
to the pol*‘ntales *)f lOurop**, by whi*‘h 
s*mie of lln*m at least will bediijied. 
As to the army, it is singular to ob- 
s**r\<* with how much blind e\act- 
in*ss <*very thing has *)beyed the pre- 
<*('*h'nt of 17S<), in the relations of 
this gr(‘at body to tin* state, and also 
in tin* internal relati*ms of its own 
memb{*rs. ^^V have recently heard 
of tin* pri\at** s*ddi*'rs in French re- 
giments cashiering th**ir ollicers, and 
*d<*cting new ones. In 1790, Mr 
Burk** complaine*! that ‘‘ the princi- 
])!** of obedii'uce'’ had been destroyed 
“ in tin* gn*at essential critical link 
betw*‘en the oHicerand the soldier.” 
And how V W as it that any change 
in the military ctnl** expressly au- 
thorized such perilous novelties ? 
]V*)t **\actly s*), (though, in fact, some 
pro])osition of that nature was at one 
time favoiirably entertained by the 
<’onstitu**i]tAss**nibly,)but practices 
like these followed con8tructiv**ly 
upon the general doctrines of tin* 
day. “ Tin* soldier,” sai*l Burke, 
( llejhr lions on the lievohitiun, ii. 44 1 ,) 
“ is told — In* is a citiz**n, and lias the 
rights of man and citizen. The right 
ot a man, he is told, is to be his own 


governor, nnd to be ruled only by 
those to whom lie delegates that 
self-government. It is very natural 
In* should think tliat he ought, most 
of all, to have his choice Avhere lie is 
to yh*ld the greatest d(*gree of obe- 
dience. He will, therefore, in all 
]>robabiiity, systematically do what 
Ik* does at present oceasionall}" ; that 
is, ho will exorcis** at least a negative 
in the ehoie** of his officer. At pre- 
sent the officers are known at best to 
be only permissiv**, and on their good 
behaviour. In fact, tin ‘re have been 
many instanc**s in which they have 
hi*en <‘ashien*d hy their corps.” But 
Avere it otherwise — had tin* infernal 
organisation of the army remain***! 
uiiaflected hy the contagitm of de- 
mocracy, still tin* external relations 
of the soldier to the state are vitiated. 
Tin* same great political ])hih)so]>lier, 
to whom even/ body must fe**l tln‘ir 
rexeretice reviv**d in these times, if 
it Av**re only f*>r tin* jiroplieti^ sa- 
gacity with \vbi*‘li, so i\'irly as in 1 7f)0, 
lie p*>int**d out the ine\itabl** ter- 
minathm of this martial anar<*liy in 
the rise of “ some p*>j)ular g<*ii**ral,” 
wh*) should make hims**lf “ tin* 
master of tin* Avliole repuhlic,” insist- 
ed at that time upon tin* unusual iie- 
c**.ssily Avliieh had aris(*u to tin* **ivil 
])ower f*ir the s(*rvic*^ of an army in 
supporting its authority. And why ? 
Because the doctriii(*s tln‘u jiroinul- 
gated, certainly not more so than at 
this moment, had “ industriously de- 
stroyed all the pr<*judiees and opi- 
nions, and, as far as possible, all tJie 
instincts, which supportgovermnent.” 
In this extinction of moral fore**, no 
substitute remained hut tlni physi*‘al 
force of armies. Yet again, hy a 
])er verse necessity of th(*ir own crea- 
tion, the governing powt*r of I'Vanee 
had corrupted this instrument in 
those (lays ; and that tlirongh a doc- 
trine circulated with much less em- 
phasis than at present. “ You must 
rule,” said Burke, “ by an army; and 
you have infu8(*d into that army 
])rinci[)les, Avhieh, after a tinu!, must 
disable you in the use you resolve to 
make of it. The king is to call out 
troops to act against his people*, 
Avhen the world has been told, and the 
assertion is still ringing in our ears, 
that troops ought not to lire on 
citizens.” 

These evils were remedied in tJie 
progress of that revolution by foreign 
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war; they could have been reme- 
died by no other. It in ii prevail- 
ing notion, and in fact it lia^ tended 
unduly to depreciate tlie authority 
of Mr Burke and of Mr Pitt, tliat the 
French republic waft in fact forced 
into tlje develo]>einentof her Htreiigth 
by the nienaceft and the assaults of 
her royal enemies; that the mere 
necessities of self-defence gradually 
drew her forward into her trcuneii- 
dous system of aggr(‘ssion. But this, 
though wearing a show of truth as 
to the letter, is falsi* fiubstaiitially. 
For, not to mention 1h(» ])re\ious ag- 
gression of h(»r revolutioiiaiy over- 
tur(*s and solicitations, that diplo- 
macy of sedition and revolt Avhich 
she maintained in all countries, it is 
certain that the intrinsic e\ils in the 
(‘onijxisition of Ji(!r army, and its real 
ini'fticieiicy for any of the n])plica- 
tions hy which the shattered autJio- 
rity of government sought to supply 
its own weakiK'ss, admitt(*d of no 
cure but hy plunging it into acti\c 
service against a r(‘al enemy, A sol- 
dii'r, ])erfeclly inetlicimit in his pro- 
per character, might be fatally etli- 
cient as an armed citizen su])jK)rting 
the sedition of the* burgher by his 
own insubordination. Tlie same evil 
recurring in these tini<*s, and from 
the very saiiK* catise, can be nu't only 
by tin* same remedy. War, how- 
ever, if it is ill her own choice to 
evade it, doubtless l^Vance will de- 
cline at this moment; because, under 
the circumstances of her present jm)- 
sition, any war would assume a cha- 
racter whicli would be likely to at- 
tract a general alliance of crowned 
luiads ; it would be too obviously a 
Htriigglc between Jacobinism and the 
thrones of Christendom. France, 
therefore, will wait, if she is permit- 
ted, until the critical era is ])ast over 
for giving a character to the war so 
dangerous to Ji(?r vii‘ws; she will 
se(*k for a quarrel upon other grounds, 
such as will permit her to jiick her 
enemy. But the state of a bellige- 
rent, as soon as she Ccan attain it 
upon a colour of h?8s ominous pre- 


ten<‘.e, she is in a moral n^es&ity of 
courting ; in tliat way only will she 
find it possible to re-haptizc; her now 
civic soldiery into their old and in- 
dispensable relations to the state. 

War, indeed, now possible ujion 
other grounds, growaiig, however, 
immediately from tlie" same; and 
some of them are such as may almost 
coin]»el England, how(‘ver crip])led 
by her financial condition,'^ to move 
in that direction according to the 
poor ability that remains to her. 
She is bound hy treaty to the Metlier- 
lands ; she ])aid, and with a ])ro- 
fiision wliolly uncalled for, the c ost 
of estahlishing tlie harricu* fortresses. 
Evc‘ii the Duke* of AV'clIingtoii, ridi- 
culously as he* has nc'glected our fo- 
reign policy, understands l/iar viilue; 
for he has received, we believe*, a 
consieh‘rahlc sum for (*x])re*ss lours 
of insp(*ctioii, to ])ro\ielc agiiiiist .'uiy 
ediaiicei of their being m*gh'cb*d. lie* 
cannot look on with indilha encc, and 
sutler the present monstrous rcvohi- 
lion in Brussels, Li(‘g(*, Lou\ jiin, ixc. 
to take* its e‘onrse. ISor, if //r sliouhl 
fail in his duly, will (In* marnage 
ties of Russia and Ih ussia siilfcr the‘m 
to be* ejui(;se‘e*n1. Be‘si(h‘s, that lhi*> 
revolution, under tin* most pn(*rile 
iiiimiciy of lliat in Paris, is ri'ally 
without a pretext : gri«‘van<“es there 
were* none ; and wheui askinl what 
they wante‘d at the* (irst outbreak of 
the tumults, tlie citize*ns, thrown snd- 
elenly u])on a ])erpl(‘xing question, 
as ye*t unconsidened anel “ pre‘ma- 
ture,” re»])lie*d, after a long jiaiise*, — 
“ Justice as theuigh any sp(*cial act 
of op])ressioii could have^ wanted a 
s])ecml name. 'J'lie siirqde; truth is, 
that, being Papists, whilst the Ke*veii 
Uniteid ihovin(*es hajipened to he 
Protestants, the iiiii\(*rsal distinction 
which holds hi*twe*en the reforme*d 
churches and tlm idolatrous chiir<*h 
of Home*, is e-oiispicnously illustrale'd 
ill this ease*. Tin* DutcJi an* tin 
jiiul e*nteri)rising — the* Belgians re»- 
trograele; the DuteJi enlighte*ncd — 
the Belgians bigoted and ignorant. 
IJernce* the impartiality of the (.'ourl. 


^ A writer in the Dublin Evmiwj Pasty though arguing, some w’eoka bark, with 
C.oiisi(le*rabli* ingenuity, for the preibability of war, yet forge*tt* biiiisuir so far us to say, 
Jt is iiilVrrrd naturally enough that the l*owers of the (\mtim*iit i*anin»t go to war 
while tin* jMirM'-strings of Jhigland are* e*Iose*(l,” But this policy, hrsieh's that it is 
imiMwaihle, is suprrauiiiiated ; already in the last givai and ever-ine*morahk* coalition, 
the; suhehli^fiiiig system was ivhundoiied. 
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which coufeesedly had no prejudice 
to the Belgians, and was oja*!! to any 
merit they could bring forward, did 
but the more conspicuonsly proclaim 
the Dutch superiority. Real iiijusti<‘e 
would secretly have delighted the 
H<*lgians, since, in that case, they 
might have charged upon the hostility 
of lht‘ governnieiit what, as things 
are, to<» llagrantly expresses the low 
condition ol‘ Belgic intellect: a con- 
dition which is entirely due to Po- 
p(*ry. 

The many other disturbances in 
Germany, whiiMi last inoiilli we 
])ointed out as inevitabh* — tliose, for 
c'xaniple, in the Prussian city of 
Aix-la-( ■Jiaj)c‘lle, in tlie l(*rrilory of 
Hesse ( assel, (»r Hesse Darmstadt, of 
Brunswick, and, above all, in various 
cities oF Saxony — will excite a fear- 
Ful S 3 'm|>atliy in the Gabim'ts of B(‘r- 
lin and \'i(‘ima. And if, in any of 
th(‘s(‘ inst.inc(‘s, especially on lH‘hnlf 
of Belgium, the Aanity of I'Vance 
shouhl for one moment seduce her 
from her commanding interest of 
neutrality — such a mov<mn*nt woidd 
infallibly dcU.ermim* all tlu‘ power- 
ful courts uf the (-ontinent to actixe 
hostilities. 'I'ln* state of Piednumt 
will imnu‘diat(*ly call down an over- 
xvbeliniug Austrian force* into the 
North of Italy. And, in that posi- 
tion, a trille may light up xx ar with 
hVance*, xxdio.se* j)o\\M.*rfid molixes to 
peace may easily gi\e way to the 
irritability of re*])ublicanisin, and the 
xivacity of the Jiational tempera- 
ment. 

I'or Ihigland, if it were otherwise 
possible by her finances, and accept- 
able to her Cabinet, war wotdd at this 
time, we are satisfied, be* resolutely 
m*g{itived by the voice of the peo])le. 
What is shexx’^y and flattering in the 
condition of France is obvious to 
the popular feeling ; xxdiat is mena- 
cing, and ]U)ints with terrific, solemn- 
ity to ourselves and the disease in 
our vitals, is a little* in Ihe rear, and 
withdraxvn from tlu^ notice of the in- 
considerate. Never yet xvas any na- 
tion in the condition of Kngland; 
her whole const itution of politic.al 
])OAver, as it exists both in church 
and state, h(*ing the ohji*ct of ])ro- 
found hatred from all classes below 
the gentry, and of long — earnest— 
and systematic hostility from the 
press, hiveii against British ])roperty 
in various modes, there exists an or- 


ganized conspiracy — against the pro- 
pcirty of the West Indians — against 
the ixroperty of the fundholders, and, 
finally, against the nroperty of the 
church. But above all, the great and 
paTaiiioiint conspiracy lies against the 
guardian of all our propi‘rty and 
rights — tlie aristocracy of the land — i 
the ui'ciimulation of lauded property 
xvhich that ordc‘r is built, and 
the primal safeguard both of tliepro- 
])«*rly and the order — the laxx'^ of pri- 
im»geniture. So long as the aristo- 
cracy and the church subsist, so long 
Knglniid will retain her ]dace amongst 
nations. But if a breach is made in 
either, upon those principles of wick- 
ed and desolating spoliation, xvhich 
arc now listened to both in ami out 
of l*arliameiit, ami ]>y a far different 
class from that xvhich would haxe lent 
th(*m any couiiteiiaiice thirty y(*urs 
ago, all is lost; and xxa* are tlieiice- 
forth at the im*rcy of ii revolutionary 
spirit, and a frenzy of democixacy, 
more poxvt‘rful,if once unchained, in 
this country even than in France. If 
the imlin‘ct inJliience of the aristo- 
cracy upon the House of Commons, 
by means of the close horoughs, 
were once destroyed, tin* one sole 
e(pii])oise is gone hy xvhich at present 
xve make h(*ad against the df*uKKTatic 
forces of the great commc*r(‘iul dis- 
tricts. Left to themselves, the ma- 
nufacturing body ami half-educah*d 
tradesim*!! xvould act, idl l^higlaiid 
through, as Yorkshire has lately act- 
ed, in one cons])icuous instance*, ^'et, 
xvith these 1i*ndencies in the jieople, 
xvho are every day rising in that half 
knoxvlcdge xvhich is of no avail, c*x- 
cept for evil, it is a melancholy fact, 
that the weak Cabinets we have lately 
seen,ar(* more and moreco-<»j)erating. 
It is now rumoured, tliat rtjorms 
ill Parliament, of a charactc*r xvhich, 
if they do not even greatly strength- 
en the* i»o]»ular cause, will counte- 
nance the worst i>lans of that kind, 
are lik(*ly to he proposed in the next 
Session by tin* niiiiisters themselxTS. 
This cannot surprise us : since xve 
knoxv already, hy the Catholic Bill, 
that no sacrifices of the Constitution 
xvould Ixj scru]>led if they gave one 
chance more for any personal ob- 
ject. These ministers will not, per- 
Jia])s, long afilict us. But it is a sad 
consideration for us all, that xvith 
every reason to anticipate a rath(*r 
long minority, and a female yeign. 
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naturally full of faction and clian^o, 
coinciding also, too probably, with 
times of general confusion for Ku- 
rope, — we have no man now before 
the public, who is pointed out by his 
rank, and at the same time, by com- 
manding powers, as a minister match- 
ed witli the times. 

Ali the evils which beset us aro 
aggravated by the closenesB of our 
present connexion with France, and 
tlie irreligious character of the age. 
In the former revolution, there was 
nothing in this country which lent 
force to the contagion of its evil, and 
we were soon separated from its 
communion by war. At present, war 
is for us almost impossible, and the 
temper and principles of the country 
are dangerously altered. Perhaps 
Kiigland is not more immoral than in 
1790: but politically it is brought 
much nearer to the temjier of pre- 
sumptuous revolution; and the reli- 
gious principles and the religious 
heart of the country are sapped, in a 
degree which renders it }>rol)ablethat 
wt* shall be delivered up to a spirit 
of eminent delusion, until great ca- 
lamiti(‘s and national liiimlliation fit 
us for being re(‘laimed. Lord Wilton, 
at tlie late Manchester dinner, rea- 
sonably comnlained of tlie hatred 
which prevails to the aristocracy. It 
is through that quarter that the 
French He vol ution will ajipear to have 
given us our most searching wound. 
Previously to that event, (by causes 


which it would require a separate 
essay to unfold, but chiefly by the 
syst(*matic assaults of the metropo- 
litan press,) that order had been con- 
tinually losing ground; and a body 
of imilignant Jacobinism bad bciui at- 
tracted to eviM’y aspect under which 
it connects itself with the piihlic 
service. And no v\', when many clian- 
iiels of communication have been 
opened, and a regular connexion and 
svunpatliy proclaimed for th(‘ first 
time witli a great country whii li filo- 
ries ill having destroyed tin* few and 
weak infliJOiicf's of heraristoeiiu ythat 
yet survived, there is every idiance 
that a eontiniied irritation will be su])- 
plied to our worst ])olitical irdiruii- 
ty. We of this journal love liluM’ty 
with truth and siinjdieity : and bad 
we seen any ]>rospect of s(*rviee to 
that great cause in tin* I'reneh lle- 
voliitioTi, we sliould have heen among 
the first to hail it with gratitude. 
Hilt ill the d(‘striietion of those hiil- 
vvairks which stand between ns all 
and demoeralie fnaizy, we saw no 
ground for congratulation to any 
party. In every (juartcr of the ho- 
rizon we descry little else* than i londs 
and storm ; we s(‘e tln‘ lan tainly of 
troubled tinn^s, and inlinile eonfn- 
sions; manifold strife and disunion, 
with little final gain; and a long 
course of national ehastiseineiils ami 
hiimiliatioiis too ])robably at hand, 
both to the French and to ourselves. 


It is stated in the note, p. 548 of our last Numher, that the D. de Bm ri 
left two children, the eldest a son.” We find, howevrn*, that this is a mis- 
take, and that the eldest was a daughter — Mademoiselle ; tin* younger was 
the D. de Bourdeaiix, a j^osthnmoiis child, and of course the youngest. 
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PrtMTlCAL AXTK’H'ATIONS. 

Sir William Templk, r hrilliarit stances, in allliy immediate synipatliy 
diplomatist, aiidpriirtically acciuaiiit- Avitli iIm‘ prospmms iiiBurrectioiis of 
♦•d with his own airc*, oxpivssod, upon iipijrJibonriup; states: the press, every- 
oni* ocrasion, his sense of tin* import- where expanding into a more tre- 
anc(* wliieh hidonj^ed to a particular inendons organization, and being 
year by a striking tigure : — transfer- everywhere governed ehiefiy by the 
ring to linn; an attribute of s]»aee, lie aspiring and the needy, co-operates 
described tlial year as tlie summit of with ferocious energy: the prestige 
a ])liysical elevation, from which tlie of n*gular arinieR, under merciful 
many currents took their rise tliat cominanders, in conflict with great 
afterwards were likely to swi'll into cities, is Anally dissolved : with the 
iniglily rivers, and from which, there- forms of Titans, rising up from the 
fore, lli(» entire prospect of many earth against the potentates of the 
genmations to come could, in soirie civilized world, their ancient wea- 
Kens(», be commanded. We ourselves pons are slijiping from their falter- 
are in such a year. This, if any ever ing grasp : old things are passed 
was, is a yi'ar of boundless change away, and the spirit of desolating 
and pre])aratioii for change, in which change is unchained through every 
e\ cry crown has waned, and a sha- ('hristian land — never more to bo 
dow of coming evil has settled ujion sealed up in slumber and repose, un- 
all thrones. At one time W'e liad til, after infinite havoc, mere exhaus- 
resol\i*d to ktieji a journal, r(»gister- lion shall have ])prformed the work 
ing the diflerent districts of Kiiro])e of civil prudence, or strong military 
according to the order of siicc^essioii despotisms shall have again locked 
in Avhicli the ])olitical storm swe])t up the tumultuous agitations of the 
over them, and noticing the most capital cities throughout Europe into 
striking forms Avhich it assumed, and the sibmce of universal prisons, 
the stages through which it travelled. It is not true that men are disposed 
This has now ceased to be possible ; to exaggerate the importance ol their 
attention could not be commanded to own times. Their tendency is in the 
the long catalogue of convulsions and other direction, and for the same rea- 
insiirrectionary moveromits. The son that they undervalue the great 
({uestion is no longer — which are the men who are contemporary with 
lands that have yielded to the coma- themselves, and owe nothing to the 
gioii of the times; but where — in elevating power of abstraction which 
what secret corner of Europe, are belongs to remote distance. We feel, 
those which have resisted it? Chris- upon many grounds, that we are juB- 
tendoni, from north to south-east tided in ascribing to this present year 
and w’(‘Kt — is now mastered by the the dignity of an era far more im- 
frenzy of revolution : some countries portant even than that of 1 788. That 
are reaping the perfect harvest of was but the beginning of woes. A 
ancient jacobinical training : some few words of explanation on this 
have been manured plentifully for ap- point will serte also to set us right 
proaching opiiortunities by the ernis- on another, which has drawn upon us 
saries of secret societies, in many in- sointj reproach. Several critics, wdio 
VOb, XXVIII, NO. CLXXIII, 3 A 
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were otherwise friendly to our vicw«, 
have taxed us witli iujiistieo to Mr 
Pitt, ill the strictures we haj?arded 
upon his ])olicy at the epoch of 1793. 
\Ve had v<*n lured to suppose that 
perliaps he was too severe in the 
measures wliich he took for strug- 
i^lirig with jacol>iiiisiii, and vigorous 
Beyond tlate occasion. In this we may 
have been wrong; but lettlie extent 
of our olijectioii be fully understood : 
— Mr Pitt’s policy, as the ai)proj>riate 
instrument for dealing with tlie jaco- 
binical mania, we ai)])rove. It is with 
respec.tto the time and occasion wliich 
called for it that, Avith the hesitation 
due to so great a man, we find our- 
selves compidled to dissent. V'ii'wed 
simply ill and for itself, tlic pow<*rof 
jacobinism was an awful one during 
and after the reign of terror in France. 
But, if we turned our eyes to tlie 
temper and preparation of the reci- 
pients throughout Europe, it vv\'iano^ 
awful. There is, indeed, a native 
jacobinism lurking in all liuiiiaa 
iiearts, — a hatred, in the abstract, to 
authority seated in weak bumaii ad- 
niiuistrators, and a wish to siu*. the 
distinctions of merit, originally cre- 
ated by nature, supplanting those 
which are created by la^v and arbi- 
trary institutions. This jacobinism 
Jias manifested itself largely on many 
great occasions of modern history; 
111 the insurrection of Jack Cade and 
Ball, ill the Jac(juerie,in the ferocious 
tumults of the (lerniati peasantry at 
the period of the Reformation, in the 
English Levellers of tin* age of Crom- 
well, &c. &c. ; and at no era could 
it have been appealed to wholly with- 
out eflect. So far, therefore, the ja- 
cobins of J 793 had an inert ally in 
the heai*t of poor lueu of every na- 
tion. But at that time it had not 
been extensively excited or cultiia- 
ted, nor for any long period ; and in 
very many it was held in a state of 
neutrality by op])osite jirejudices of 
ancient groAvtli, and in some by moral 
or religious prim’.iplcs. Even where 
these had no iiifluenc.e, ]n udontial 
ones supplied their place, by suggesb- 
ing to each individual, that, Avithout 
distinguished personal merit, he had 
little clience of heuefiting much by 
a revolution, and that v'ith such dis- 
tinctions his chance Avas a good one 
for at least an equal success in paths 
countenanced by the existing slate of 
tliiugs, The plants, therefore, were 


ready ; but the soil Avas not then pre- 
pared to receive them. Mow, in 1830, 
all this is changed; JOurope is over- 
shadowed, as by some grcfit Uercy- 
nian forest, with a rank growth of 
anti-social desires and disorganizing 
principles. Forty yeais have been 
suflicient to jirepare the minds of the 
poor and illiterate for cheerful co- 
operation Avith any modi*, of civil 
revolution. The wars which grew 
out of the first French revolution, 
have impoverished all i hjrope. In this 
country, aliove all, the legacy which 
these wars heipieathed to us now 
jiresses withsucJiov erhearing weight 
upon tlie nation, that every man — 
the meanest, poorest, humblest— is 
aware,notwithstaiidiiigthe \ cry small 
proportion in wbicli tlie working 
classes do really contribute to tin* ri^- 
V eiiue, that tbeabolition of tlienation- 
al di'bt, or even the reduction of tin* 
interest upon it by one half, would 
ifistautaueously improv e his eondition 
by lightening essentially the burden 
upon those above him. Here then, 
if tlqn*e wore no other, is a definite 
temptation to innovating scli(;in(*K, a 
bounty upon insuiTeilion, which can- 
not he gainsaid by the wisest and 
most ni()d(*rate among us. And for 
the t(‘n thousand cJiimerical boons 
lield out by the jacobinic.al temjiters, 
if tliey stand no heller final chance of 
being realised in this year than they 
did in 1793, yet how wid<‘ly diffused 
— as compari'd witli that (*ra — are the 
]dau8ible and specious grounds uiioii 
wliich the temjiters build at iiresent! 
Jn short, at tlie dawn of tlie first 
I'Vi'ucli revolution, wliatever activity 
was put furtli in bringing all neigh- 
bouring countries within the eircle 
of revolutionary intrigues, it found 
no otlier ally than that sjiirit of dis- 
content wliich is coeval with tlie hu- 
man mind — whieli lias existed under 
every form of governnieiit alike, and 
Avill continue for (*v er to threat(‘n the 
very best. On tlie otlier hand, at pre- 
sent (so infinite is the change!) every 
individual understanding amongst 
the most ignorant and excitable class- 
es, the eiasses who think that they 
have nothing at all to lose, has been 
brought under captivity to argu- 
ments, specifically adapted to their 
weakness and guilty Avisiies, in favour 
of designs which were previously but 
too attractive to their minds. In 1793, 
Jacobinism r(;lied upon man with his 
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natural infirmities : in 1830, it relies 
upon man trained and disciplined to 
diKcerii an interest in pursuing their 
6ugg(‘stions. 

Hence, upon comparing the tvv«» 
epochs, we were, disposed to doubt 
the necessity of a i)oIicy so rigorous 
as Mr Pitt’s, in a condition of dan- 
ger so eminently inf<*rior to the 
present. The. whole is a question of 
degree : but it is evident at least that, 
if Mr Pitt’s measures of restraint 
were necessary in h is time — a fortiori, 
and ten thousand times over, they ari^ 
necessary in ours — tlie very time when 
no such measures, no measures in 
that din»ction of any degree or qua- 
lity whats<»ever, will be attempt'd or 
would be tolerated; wlieii there is 
neither courage in our rulers to Ir}^ 
the expcrimmit, nor temper in the 
j)eople to endure it. For it is the pe- 
culiar characteristic of our ag(», that 
the (‘uormous growth of those very 
principles of disaflectioii to the state, 
whicli so forcibly call for theresump- 
tion of Mr Pitt’s policy, docs of itself 
almost preclude the most timid imi- 
tation of it, — even though William 
Pitt and Harry Diindas should rise 
from tlie dead, and couhl evok(‘ to 
th(‘ir assistance, from the shade's of 
time, that same Parliament who vi- 
gorously seconded their efl’orts; that 
Parliament who drove Charles Fox, 

the trueUemosthenes of England, sim- 
ply because lie and either 
did not or would not se(* the dangers 
of the crisis, into the necessity ol an 
abject secession. But, alas ! for our 
Parliaments,— they now apemble 
with asort ofJialter abouttheir necks. 
They are fedt, and they feel them- 
selves, to exist in some, measure upon 
sufferance and good behaviour. They 
are too much tTlireatencd, to venture 
upon threatening ; too much them-* 
selves a mark for the experiments of 
licentious innovation in the one ex- 
treme, to hazard experiments of vi- 
gour in the other. Then for the Mi- 
nister who should represent William 
Pitt, where is he ? Is it the old wi- 
thered pantaloon, who now presides 
at the Treasury 13oard ? Is tliat tlie 
man who slnmld wield the w’^eapons, 
or launch the thunderbolts, of Pitt ? 
Is he a likely person to shake the Se- 


nate, or put his hook in the nostrils 
of leviathan ? Call him up as he was 
when fresh and buoyant with exult- 
ation from that vnertjetic act of sweep- 
ing live thousand vagrant wretches 
into the'waters of the Malpiirba,* 
and it must be coidessed that if the 
one paramount (jualification for a 
minister wbo would emulate Mr Pitt, 
were ablood-stained hand rttid vigour 
beyond the law, that miglit he plead- 
ed in those days by him who now 
leads the councils of fhighind. But 
tliose days are g(»ne by for thirty 
years. Or, if fuen^ treachery to the 
constitution were a sullicient title for 
administering our government, that 
lie lias to slu'W of a very reeent date. 
But alas ! treacliery of that sort could 
at no time liavi* won any man but Mr 
O’f’onnell ; and now it will no longer 
purchase a smooth word from him. 
With enernic's so mighty to face, 
witli no lustier leaders iu face them, 
the English cabin(‘t of this day, as 
compared with that of Mr Pitt, may 
be valiu'd as children compared 
with men ; and the siihalterns of the 
cabinet are. eonfess(*dly even more 
deficient in the (pialilies for con- 
fronting a great crisis— if that ispos- 
— tJian their miserable leaders. 
Yet, when we retlect uikui the na- 
ture of this crisis, and ask ourselves 
to wJiat it tends, we fe(*l the impera- 
tive call whicli it make's for Mr 
Pitt’s policy; and tliat, comparative- 
ly speaking nt least, that policy was 
premature— being adapted, by its vi- 
gour, to a scale of dange'rs by a llioii- 
sand limes greater than that which* 
did, ill fact, iiroduce it. It was adaiit- 
ed to the kind of evil which Mr Pitt 
contemjilated, but not, in our opi- 
nion, to tin' degree. That (b'gree is 
now develope'ci and matured ; it will 
be met by a" system in the order of 
means natural and appropriate to 
those “ sons of tin' feeble” who now 
sit in the seat of Mr Pitt. The simple 
truth is, that, vvitli the single excep- 
tion of Prince Metlernicb, there is 
not one statesman of this day in Eu- 
rope, on a level with the times and 
tlie emergency of 1830. 

Hence arose, that opinion of ours 
upon Mr Pitt, wliich has provoked 
the censure of some amongst our 


* See Sir Arthur Wellesley's own account of this memorahle transaction lu th« 
third volume of Sir Thomas Monro’s Correspondence* 
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friends. Assuredly those ai*e wrong, 
who suppose us to feel any thing 
short of the highest adiiiirution for 
tlmt great man. And, indeed, the 
very-teriiis of our stricture^ and the 
regret whieh we expressed, that his 
energy had not heeii reserved to our 
own times, sufliiciently imply that 
wc thou^t liis system the sole ade- 
quate engine for measuring forces 
with jacobinism ; although it is true 
that, taking into consideration the 
immature development of jacobin- 
ism in liis day, we were disposed to 
think his vigour beyond tli(» occa- 
sion. In this, we repeat that we are 
willing to believe ourselves wrong ; 
and doubtless it is true, that if, in 
Great Britain, the whole po])iilatioii 
ill every rank was untainted and 
sound, ill Ireland if was nut so: 
there, from the very highest, the pre- 
mier liouse of tlie peerage, down to 
the very lowest, a general disall’ec- 
tion to the English government jire- 
vailed. It is possible that we <lid 
not sufficiently allow for Mr Pitt’s 
difficulties. But, on the other hand, 
if in any thing we underrated the 
political evils of Ids day, uiideniably 
tvo do not overrate* those of our own. 
Look at the face of Europe, look at 
England, and now — when one of the 
capital mounds which protected us 
all from the inundation of levelling 
principles, has given way to po]nilar 
violence, in the sudden overthrow 
and virtual abolition of royalty in 
France — let us <‘alculate. wbat we 
Lave to expect from this day for- 
ward. How many millions of liu- 
maii hearts, Avbat a long line of 
princes and nations, have had rea- 
sons for rueful sympathy with the 
first French revolution ! But it will 
easily appear, thjit we Jiavc not ex- 
aggerated in pronouiKaiig the ])re- 
seiit a far more important era ; and 
that to the events of July 1 8:30, will 
be traced up hereafter the woes and 
political sufferings of all European 
nations. This epoch will furnish a 
date for future times, more memora- 
ble than the crusades, th(i coloniza- 
tion of a new world, the Ileforma- 
tion, or any of those mighty events 
which have thrown society into new 
moulds, or given a new impulse and 
direction to the activity of nations. 

^ Let us begin our survey by a few 
hints on points in close cdhnexioii 
with our subject, butlikely to be over- 


looked— on France, in her relations 
to tlui rest of Europe ; on the pecu- 
liar Stati^tics of modern nations, as 
affected by commerce and debts ; 
and, finally, on the Press, its actual 
and its possible extent of influence. 

France, speaking of her morally, 
is more <‘iiipliatically central to Eu- 
rope, than ever before any nation 
lias been to otlu'.r nalions not fede- 
rally connected in tlie same ]>olitical 
system. A celebrated continental phi- 
losopher wrote an essay exiiressly in- 
sisting upon the stupendous interest 
manifested liy all (’liristeiulom in re- 
volutionary France as a novel plieno- 
inenon in the history of man, honour- 
able, and in the highest sense Iiojieful, 
and of triumphant promise for the fu- 
ture advancement of tin* human s]>e- 
cies. His reason for viewing it in this 
light was, that to him it proelairmul a 
disinterested sympathy with man as a 
moral btung, and on purely inoral 
grounds. As to tJie interpretation of 
this universal and violent sympathy, 
we differ with the foreign philoso- 
])her. We conceive that it arises out 
of the geiiiTal diffusion of the Fnuicli 
language, which (howt^ver poor for^ 
higher ])ur])Os(*s) furnishes the great- 
est jiussihle variety of expressions for 
those distinctions which are likely to 
occur in colhxpiiul intercourse; s(*- 
condly, out of the jiopular (‘ast of tli(» 
French prose literature; and lliirdly, 
outof the dramatic intmest and showy 
cliaracter of the French liistory for 
the three last centiirit's, diffused by 
the long series of French ])rivate me- 
moirs. Other causes co-oiierate ; and 
none of them, we believe, so honour- 
able to tlidR'cliiigs of Europe as the 
philosopher in (juestioii imagined. 
But whale V er be the key to this catho- 
lic sympathy with Frnncft, and her 
concerns, the fact is undeniable, that 
such a sympathy does exist, and in 
the liveliest form ; every note of na- 
tional feeling in France, joyful or 
sorrowful, is immediately reverbera- 
ted from the lemotest (quarters of 
Europe. Hence arises an advantage 
of position for the cxperiinciits of 
the modem jacobins and innovators, 
greater than could be compensated 
to them by any other benefit whatso- 
ever, in a difteront land. Even a much 
greater success elsewhere would 
operate far less in their favour, and 
less powerfully forward their final 
objects. lu this respect, it may be 
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laid down ns an axiom in politics, 
familiarly known to all the disor^a- 
nizers of social institutions as they 
now exist in Europe, that France 
bears to tlni rest ot Christendom, a 
relation corresponding to that of the 
heart in th(» animal system ; and that 
every important blow struck, is i)ro- 
[)agated to the very outposts and ex- 
tremities of civilisation with incom- 
parably more certainty, velocity, and 
effect from Paris, than it could be 
from any other cjuarter of the globe. 
Jingland, it is true, is contemplated 
with more admiration, more awe, 
more uniform respect. But some- 
thing in the manner of Englishmen, 
tin*- rc'serve, misconstrued into lum- 
tt'ur, the chilling dignity, the uniform 
jealousy of personal contamination 
from too familiar intercourse with 
j)eople n hose pretensions are notdis- 
liiictly ap])raised ; all this has given 
to tlie English character an unami- 
able and repulsive air with those 
whoknow us superficially; whilst the 
insular position of hhigland, and tlie 
uncertainty of her connexion with 
continental jiolitics, depending (as it 
f does) upon the humour of a Minister, 
pr the liiiancial view's of a House of 
Commons, makes it a matter of ne- 
c<*ssity that England should be less 
uniformly included in tlie view s of 
continental sclieines of revolution. 
But the h'rench afthbility — their cour- 
tesy to strangers, and gaiety of de- 
meanour, universally recommend 
them, w'here noth lug occurs pecu- 
liarly to scare, h or probe their prin- 
ciples ; wliilst the absolute impossi- 
bility of detaching hVance for a single 
instant from the contirt^tal system, 
concurs, wdth the other causes w'c 
liave mentioned, to point the eyes of all 
Europe w’itli intense interest to every 
movemeift of this showy nation. 
Hence, in a degree unknown to the 
w'orld at any former period, the ]) 0 - 
litical revolutionists of our times 
have a fulcrum in the very imme of 
Paris, for supporting the machinery 
of those enormous levers, by wdiich 
they operate on the rest of tlie w-orld. 


And we repeat, that, by means of 
this European sympathy wdtli France, 
all political impressions are propta- 
gated, unimpaired and unbroken, in 
a w'ay wJiicb binds the entire conti- 
nent iiite one houseliold, and i^iich 
could not have been achieved by the 
most ])erfcct rneclianic agency of the 
Press, taken singly. Meaijyyjne, 
Secondly, this also is ncicessary as 
a coiiciiiTfng instrument; and, ac- 
cordingly, tlie Ihess has advanced, 
and is, by determinate movements, 
advancing, to tlie rank of a perfect 
ally. We go back fondly to tlio sera 
of the invention of printing as a ca- 
jiilal in the progress of man, and 
the liarhinger of a new stage in civi- 
lisation. Tt was so ; hut wliereforo ? 
Had it been found impossible, in 
times long forerunning that great dis- 
covery, to carry on extensive intel- 
lectual commerce? Far from it: 
the system of copiers, and the full 
publication of hooks for the classes 
w'ho sought them, wu*re matured even 
in Pagaii Rome before the Christian 
{era. In wdiat, then, lay the benefit 
of ]n'inting? In this,''^' that by crea- 
ting the possibility of a large diffusion 
of this luxury, it created almost si- 
multaneously a commensurate class 
of dernanders. By extending the 
means of enjoyment, it extended the 
wish to enjoy. This, tli(»n, Avas no 
improvement in Mad upon the pre- 
vious system of copiers, hut simply 
an iiiijirovement in d<»gree. Now, 
uii(|U(*stionubly, in the various in- 
ventions, substitutions, and abridge- 
ments of labour applied to all the 
arts connected with the press and 
the paper manufacture for tlie last 
forty years, printing has advanced at 
least as niiitii upon itself and its own 
Ofiiiy achievements in the middle of 
the fifteenth ircntuiy, as those did 
upon the system of manual transcrip- 
tion. If hooks, wiien manuscripts, 
ranked with paintings and statues as 
the Iiixuri(*8 of senators and nobles, 
but w'cre first diffused amongst needy 
scholars, and the middle classes ge- 
nerally, by means of printing; it is 
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^ It has been sugi^ested, on occasion of the ancient Roman qffiches found ogainst 
the Nides of houses in the buried city at Portici, tlmt perhaps the true obstacle to the 
further diffusion of this very obvious iiivrntioii, was the w'ant of any paper sufficiently 
chisip ; and that, thereforr, the true discovery which set the art of printing in motion, 
was that of manufacturing paper from substances ^ily and cheaply obtained in suf- 
ficient abundance, 
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Jid less certain, that by improyed 
printing, and concurrent improve- 
inentH in tlie arts allied to it, books 
and journals of every order are now 
rapidly coniiiig into the han^ of the 
humblest poor. In the American 
United States, even newspapers are 
multiplied with an enormous profu- 
sion, and^ cost so trifling, tliat with 
some improvements apjnied to the 
art of compiling such journals, they 
arc likely to supply as much and as 
useful reading as a poor man’s daily 
labours will allow him to indulge. 
Why are they not dilTused in the 
same vast extent through J^hirope ? 
Simply because the state interferes 
everywhere at present to cut short 
the circulation hy heavy taxation, 
the object in this l)eiiig notoriously, 
not mere revenu(‘, (for there is no 
direct tax levit'd upon books,) but 
the very wise one of applying a 
Jlamen^ or di’ag, to the ruinous diflu- 
sion of political irritation, in carry- 
ing speculations so intelligible, and 
BO easily abused, to the firesides of 
the poor. Every tiling, liovvever, an- 
nounces that a prodigious eflbrt will 
be made, botli in Fram^e and Eng- 
land, to abolish all taxes iiponthepub- 
lication of newspapers, and perhaps 
(as in America) nearly all charges of 
tlie post office upon their conveyance. 
In France, we are satisfied that this 
will be obtained in no long time — 
already tlie stain ]> duty is abandoned 
by the govermiuuit. In England, 
where sobriety of mind and good 
Benso are more general and more 
available, the resistance will be long- 
er and more strenuous. But there 
also, in a f«*w sliort years, it will 
give way to tlie far more zealous 
combination of bad men for bad pur- 

J )08C8. Next,l>oth in France andEng- 
and, we shall have smaller, coarser, 
and in that respect also far (dieaper 
newspapers, in size and appearance 
resembling those of France. Next, 
we shall have societies for distribu- 
ting even these at diminished prices; 
and societies again amongst the poor 
for passing them rapidly from hand 
to hand. And as it is often observable 
that arts wliich are in a measure sub- 
sidiary and ministerial to each other, 
advance, hy mere accident, apparent- 
ly, in harinoniouB steps ; so here it is 
wortiiyoE notice, that exactl]|M sub- 
jects ^jHHgtellectual enjoy m^Phave 


been carried down amongst the poor, 
the means of enjoying them have 
made an independentprogressalmost 
pari passu. Immense exertions have 
been pushed forward by good men 
and bad men throughout Europe for 
the last twenty-five years to promote 
the educ;ation of the poor: and at the 
very moment when hooks (as we re- 
joice to know) and newspapers (as we 
tremble to anticipate) are on the point 
of being carried plentifully amongst 
that class, the whole body are in the 
fullest state? of preparation to read 
and understand them, and to follow 
out the worst appeals of incendi- 
aiy demagogues, in the worst spirit, 
and to the last results. Knowledge, 
true knowledge, does not grow witli 
the growth of mechanic skill in the 
arts of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. Conceit and discontent are 
the natural products of such accom- 
plishirieiits, unless where they arc 
accompanied by that discipline of 
sober thinking, which forms no part 
of the modern system of tuition for 
the poor, and assuredly is not the 
natural associate of poverty. Let 
no man cling to deceptions. The 
press, tlie incendiary press, is on the 
eve of a great revolution. Books 
never can accompJisli the objects of 
the revolutionists. Ihe blow must 
he repeated from day to day, to work 
any durable change : and the effec- 
tual circulation and operation of poi- 
sonous and corrupting doctrines must 
be secured by combining them with 
the excitement of daily news and daily 
rumours. One solitary barrier stands 
between thyacobins and this darling 
purpose; tSe whole machinery of 
their mighty engine is com})lete — a 
populace that can read, a press that 
can print with marvellous caieapness, 
and a system of public conveyances 
that can distribute with a speed that 
would have been ])ronounced impos- 
sible fifteen years ago, and which is at 
this moment looking forward to in- 
definite improvements. The exche- 
quer interposes, and locks up “these 
tremendous energies of power on the 
one hand, and cajiacity on the other, 
arrayed, as it were, face to face. How 
long do we suppose that, in the pre- 
sent temper of the public mind, this 
will be endured? As things are, a 
daily paper is a costly article both to 
those who sell and to those who buy: 
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the capita] necessary to establish 
such a vehicle of sedition, not less 
(we have bec'ii assured) than tift(»en 
thousand pounds, is of itself a secu- 
rity for Horne prudence and inode- 
raticni in its politics. The monopoly 
which results is the original tempta- 
tion to the capitalist, and his subse- 
cjiieiit protection. Hence even those 
Avho are the most jfwobinical in heart 
amongst the ])ro]»rietors of the daily 
press, wlietluM* in London or in Paris, 
as in other respects tlH‘y have been 
obliged to mask their inclinations, in 
this carry even their sincere inclina- 
tions, under the bribe of overruling 
fielf-int(u-est, to the anti-democratic, 
cause. 

Put. though backed by the go- 
vernnnmt, and jrowerful by the organ 
through which they act, how feeble 
will lliey find themselves in conflict 
with th<* forces of jacobinism, when 
oii<*e organiziMl, and understanding 
th(*ir own position ! Besides, that the 
governments, both of France and 
England, are tuiw jnirsuiiig the policy 
of pro|)ifiation and concession ; the 
first from din* necessity, the other 
from infatuated weakness. In France, 
tlierefoVe,as we have said, the stamp- 
duty is abandoned for some nomi- 
nal substitute. Ill England, should 
the l)uk(* of W(*llington continue in 
power for two si'ssions more, lie will 
volunteer the remission of these du- 
ties as a peace-oflering to the inob. 
In that case, the same capital will 
suffice for a daily paper which now 
suflices for the Sunday papers of 
liondon, viz. one or two hundred 
j)ounds,and the rejuitation of having 
bef*n Avell and severed kicked for 
repeated libels and sciifi'ilous calum- 
nies. Upon no better funds than 
these, various conductors of political 
journal.«#^iave ruslied into notoriety. 
And hence the anxiety they show, 
which to mere rustics is perplexing, 
to advertise and certify to the world 


the thickness of the cudgel by which 
they have been clmstised. ^Naturally, 
indeed, when all pecuniaiy hostages 
for good behaviour are remitted, and 
men of despm’ate fortunes resort to 
so uncm-tain a mode of livelijiood, 
they wul pursue it in the spirit of 
pirates and buccaneers. Once thrown 
o]>eri to the spirit of needy rapacious 
ad venture, the press of theifirovincesy 
where men are more amenable to 
the court of public opinion, may still, 
by possibility, retain some deference 
to the decencies of life ; hut the Lon- 
don newspaper press will abandon 
itself to a ruffianism worse by much, 
because more ingenious and elabo- 
rately varied, than that of Kentucky. 
Nor will the law of libel at all avail 
in so great a multitude of offences 
and offeiHh»is. I'iie government will* 
then experimentally learn the solid 
force of the plea put forward on this 
subject by Polignac and his brethren; 

“ to what purpose,” they argued, 

“ for the king's attorney to select six, 
lerliaps from as many thousands of 
ihels piihlislied within a short space 
of time, and to press the matter for- 
ward to a conviction through the cir- 
cuitous forms of lavv^ — infinite loss of 
time — infinite expense — and the pos- 
sibility of final d(d(*,at and mortinca- 
tioii to the ci-owii, when, in the very 
best result, the libeller’s expenses 
will he reimbursed to liim by a pub- 
lic subscription ; and when, on that 
same day which witnesses a decisioii 
of a jury against some solitary case, 
scores of <»ther8, emboldened by their 
very multitude, and the conscious 
assurance of impunity to the large 
majority, are swimming through the 
meshes of the offended law ?” ♦ All 
things tend to this consummation. 
Paris has resul the text, and acted 
upon it in the face of Europe. A 
steady and determined (uitcry will 
commence at the proper season for 
this boon.f The Duke of Wellingtott 


it not he sahl, that by this reference to Polignar, we are insinuating a neces- 
sity for his scheme of redressing the evil by further restraints upon the press ; we 
di.sclairn all such wishes ; the present restraints are sufficient ; hut we are certain, 
that by a timid and compromising government they will he sacrificed to popular cla- 
mour, as soon as ever it is steadily directed, under such a man as O'CoDnell, to this 
object. 

f This i>arl of our paper was written with no expectation of seeing any practical 
movement in that direction for some months, by which time we were satisfied tliat 
the example of France, and other Infiuences, at |ffC5cnt in the background, would 
begin to operate. But wc have since found, tbillEboot the very hour when we were 
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will 1)6 easily satisfied that this is all 
which is wanting to cement the na- 
tional unanimity. At his bidding, the 
safe^guards of the press will give 
way as smoothly as the safe-guards 
of the Protestant cliurch andjjilie Bri- 
tish Constitution ; and by that time, 
the populace will begin to understand 
wherefore and for what ulterior pur- 
poses they have been taught to read. 

Thirdly, The Statistics of modern 
Europe, under the most favourable 
selection of their bearings, offer many 
striking aggravations of the coming 
eiribarrassinents and perils : they 
would fetter the motions of the great- 
est statesmen whom the world has 
yet seen : the Burleighs, the Richo- 
lieus, the Colberts, the Somerses, 
would shrink from the administra- 
*tion of an inheritance so burdened 
and crippled. Not so tJie breed of 
modern political craftsmen, who, 
without even a diplomatic appren- 
ticeship, or any training to the pub- 
lic service, walk forth from a college 
or a guard-room, ready-furnished for 
the mightiest x'ases of policy which 
have ever occupied the cabinets of 
Christendom, and in the most agita- 
ting crisis of affairs that has occur- 
red for three centuries. Let us no- 
tice a few of these embarrassments 
as they affect England. First of all, 
for the National Debt, it is difficult to 
say in how many ways this will ha- 
rass and fetter the government. It 
is no light evil, as respects the just 
preponderance of England upon the 
continent, that she is known to be 
almost emasculated for all purposes 
of war by her mountainous debt. 
She. may look as fierce as slu; will, 
but it is known that slu; has not the 
means of fighting. Were it only that 
she found herself checked in seek- 
ing slight occasions of quarrel, there 
would be little to regret. But a war 
of defence — a war of mere justice— 
a war, above all, for the highest pur- 
poses of a truly ma^animous policy 
— for character, and the repulsion of 
insult or outrage, such a war is no 
longer open to the means of Great 


Britain. This fact has doubtless had 
its due weight with Don Miguel, 
and is, indeed, the only key, upon 
any rational principles, to some parts 
of his conduct. But we notice it 
wdth no vieAV to foreign politics ; 
its worst bearing is that whi<*Ji affects 
the position' of tin* government in 
respect to the revoliilionary party 
at home. Even the bare knowledge 
of state difficulties is not left with- 
out anxiety in such keeping ; but a 
party, as unprincipled as that of 
which we speak, possess the means 
of improving tliis knowledge to a 
practical result — ominously perplex- 
ing to a wt*ak government, and agi- 
tating to the nation. The House of 
(nmimons* has already listened to 
suggestions of confiscation and na- 
tional robbery, as regards the Fund- 
ed Debt ; it cannot be said that 
tJjey were entertained Avith fa\our 
and welcome : they Averc* rejected, 
and on the Avhole AA^ere, for that time, 
disapproved ; but they Avere, beard 
Avith patience, as once, they Avould 
nut have been, and even with at- 
tention; and no temptation to a 
signal act of Avickedness can look 
for Bucct*ss on a first overture. Any 
proposal of this t(*ndency admits of 
many modifications. But, if o)ice 
the priuci])le shall be admitted, (as, 
Avith HO feeble a government acting 
against so strong a body of rcA^olution- 
ary malecontents, in no long course 
of time very probably it tri/l Ik* ad- 
mitted,) that perfect faitli is hot to 
be maintained Avith the ])uhlic credi- 
tor — that, to meet a momentary, or 
OA cn adiirahh*, condition of state ne- 
cessity, his interest may he dimi- 
nished, all is lost; character, Avhich 
is every tiling, is gone ; and a jirece- 
dent is established, under which no 
robbery, as robbery, can be after- 
wards discountenanced, ('onsider- 
ing the bcbavioiir of the ministers 
on the West India question, though 
Ave cannot acquit them of rashness 
and timidity, (and these manifesta- 
tions it is, wliich liave invited the 
many frantic attacks * on the property 


writing the above paragraph, Mr Owen, and a meeting at Freemasons’ Hall, had 
drawn up petitions to the King and both Houses of ParJiament, for the very pur- 
poses here anticipated. 

^ * Will it be believed, that in October 1830, at a public meeting in Edinbnrgb, a 
flistinguisbed Scottish advocate, wishing to serve the abolitionists, j»ut forward, airioiig 
many other equal misstHtvjmentf*, the following, wbieh are in coutradicl ion to facts so 
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and the characters of the West India the other hand, concede, that they 
proprietors,) we must in justice, on have not in this instance, upon the 

, , 

notorious, that one is at a loss to understand how any man of ordinary iiifonnatioii 
ill the statistieH of the ItritisU empire ran at this day be unncquniiited with them. 
But suppose that he really is so, what are we to think of his presenting; himself as 
a qiialiiied agitator of the cause, and placing himself in the front of the assailants up- 
on a body of gentlemen whom he so cruelly slanders ? This orator spoke of the 
average period of work, taking the year through, as being “ not less than J 6 hours 
out of the 21 1” And lie added liy way of aggravation, that this was “ under a burn- 
ing sun which is pretty much like demanding our jiity for the fishes because they 
are eternally wet, and Avith no means of drying themselves. The ingenious advo- 
«»ite would hud, upon application to liis black friends, that they Avonid not greatly 
thank him for any change he could propose in their very excellent climate, unless It 
Avero by the addition of a little warmth to their early mornings aiiil nights. He. 
spoke also of “ want and distress" as fertile sources of crime arnimgst the slaves. 
Want ! Avhicli under the present system is impossible, and under that which he advo* 
rated AA-^onld be the portion of the whole po]Milatloii, unless driven (ns in the happy 
JTaiti) to the held at the point of the bayonet. After these instances of misrejiro- 
fientatioii, it can hardly surprise us to hiid the s.amc elof|uetit person asserting that 
“ the negro may he separated from the members of his own family;” that e\'ery lash 
of the Avhip .stri[is off the skin that a secoritl lash “ lays bare the flesh to the 
hone,” that 40 strtpe^ (sindi as, upon his representation, are commonly iiillicted on 
the slaves for trivial faults) are ‘‘ equal to ZiOO lashes at a driim-Iiead.” By the Avay, 
there was no need to resort to the military practice for a slandard in tliis case ; for 
Ave regret to say, that in the. civil punishments of ETiglaiid, the scourge is much em- 
ployed by the. inagi.strutes, and a good deal more (we believe) since the year 1821, 
than previously to that time. Krom the same authority (resuming our acc.ount of the 
iMliribiirgh meeting) avc learn that tiiarriagc is “ not tolerated" by tin? West Indian 
proprietors amongst their slaves ; and that Sunday is the “ only day” conceded to the 
sbiAT fill* the cultivation of his own “ bit of ground,” on Avhicli avi 5 are assured that 
he and his family are entirely dependent for support ! ! — lii charity we must con- 
clude, Avhen AA'e hear .such things from the lips of a man of honour and iiiiblemisbed 
character, either that he has by mistake laid hold of .some old fasciculus of (’larkson’s 
and Wilberfurce’.s th<>atncaJ memorials belonging to that period Avlieii the hln\e~frade 
and not slaA'ery aa'us the buiic of contention ; or else that, as an advocate, hoAvcver 
Avell instructed in tlie real facts, he conceives the case to lie within an advociiti'\s pri- 
vilege ; and that all misstatements in one extreme are allowable, so long as tln*re is a 
reasonable probability that they Avill be met and balaiici'd by corrosjioiiding misstate- 
ments ill the other. This excuse, hoAA-cA'er, i.s aA'ailable only to the jirofessioiial pleader, 
and offers no sort of apology for the Christian minister of religious instruction, Avho 
in all things is bound to the strict literal truth. Some of these have, recently used 
their piihlic ojiportiinities for dissemiiialiiig error and pernicious prejudices in so 
unsparing a way, that honest indignation and just sympathy with the outraged West 
Indian gentlemen — a body ns honourable a.s any on earth — induce us to be .silent. One 
argument, however, used liy the ino.st eminent of these reverend pastors, we shall 
notice : he recurred to it frequently, and manifestly esteemed it a cleiicher : indeed 
he said as much. This argument look the shape of a dilemma : — “ Voii say,” said 
he, addressing himself to tlie West Indian, “ as a reason why no change is necessary, 
that your slaves are happy — happier than the peasantry of Knglarid ; and at other 
times, as a reason Avhy a change aamuiUI be dangerous, you say that your slaves would 
prove refractory and unmanageable citi/eris, if suddenly emancipated. Now both 
these statements cannot possibly be true; they are inconsistent. Either your slaves 
are really not happy, and thence arises the prospect of danger which you predict ; 
what you fear is just retuliatioii : or, on the other hand, your slaves being truly and 
iinalfcctcdly happy, they are satisfied Avith you ; and your fears arc chimerical, per- 
haps even assumed.” Such Avas the reverend gentleman’s dilemma, of which, we 
presume that neither horn could toss a flea. What / because a poor ignorant race 
of beings, (iutellcctUHlly speaking,) jierfectly in the condition of children, arc re- 
presented as being (what in fact they are) comfortable and relieved from all pres- 
sure of Avaiit or anxiety, \vill it follow that they recognise i\u(T consciously appre- 
ciate their own reasons for content.? Because tiu;y Jiave no real grounds of com- 
plaint, will it follow that they have none vi^ch are imaginary? Such a statu 
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capital point of compensation^ be- told the frantic brawlera In this 
traced their duty. Sir Robert Peel cause, with as much sternness as he 


transcends the power of any master and any gorernment. To take an illustration 
from a case in some points answering to this; who doubts that schoolboys arc 
really much hnj)|>ier in their evenings, and their hours of relaxation, after the rc- 
Btraints and the hiisiiiess of the day, than they could have been after twelve houra 
of idleness ? Yet rare indeed are the hoys who would have the good sense to admit 
this, and ihc firmness to resist an offer of perpetual holidays, liet it be remem- 
bered, that the very measure in debate would create causes for di scon lent, and turbu- 
lent expression of discontent, that, under the present arrangements of West Indian 
society, cannot exist. No longer entitled to ample provision and medical care, from 
the purse of a benevolent master, the negro must now look to himself for aliment and 
coinlbrts of every kind. Hut with all negro slaves, it is notorious that “ lOmancipa- 
tion” has no other meaning than that of a plenary privilege; of idleness. Liberty to 
do nothing is the one sole liberty intelligible to a West Indian slave. A formal J*ar- 
liamentary creation of freedom would, therefore, be understood asajiositive summons 
to be idle. And ftiey would so use their new-born privilege, ns abusing it, in the 
very utmost excess which can he conceived in peo]»k with full-grown appetites and 
infantine intellects. What they would do — is now past speculation : cinjnire what they 
have done, and are now doing, in the unhappy island of St Domingo. The same 
dissolute idleness would take place, followed by the same hideous distress, rapine, 
bloodshed, anarchy; a West Jiidian jiroperty, already rnirioiisly depreciated by the 
frenzy of the times, would no longer hear even a nominal price in the market : mul- 
titudes of honourable families, many wld<iivs, many orphans, would sink down irre- 
trievably to the lowest condition of abject poverty: and, finally, when the ruin was 
completed, a military force, kept up at a most extravagant cost to this inipi»verished 
nation, would drive the melancholy files <if emancipated labourers to the scanty reliqnes 
of that rural industry, which, in its palmy dtiys, had supported a splendid henef.ictor 
amongst a crowd of peasants, healthy and contented, bearing the name, of slaves 
amongst us in Europe, but esteeming themselves servants, and very often treated as 
Indulgently as' children, 'fhe picture of what would be, we repeat, can never he so 
mdeniably delineated as in the unquestioned records of A^hat hnx been in Haiti : and 
the West Iiidinn proprietors ought, by all means, to print and circulate an abstract, 
with a ]»roper commentary, of an excellent tract we remember to have seen, (called 
Notes upon Haitit or some such title,) whii^h gives an awful portrait of the final 
wretchedness, and fier<*e military ptdlce, which wind up the drama of sudden eman- 
cipation. In taking our leave at this point of the subject, we have one hint to offer 
to the West Indians, upon a new vista which has lately opened upon us in the policy 
of the Abolitionists. Many of them, with a specious and insidious moderation, arc 
now hecoining aware that, since the open and resolute declaration of MinisLers, any 
attempt to carry tin; 4}ucstion, w'ithuut something In the shape or the name of corn- 
pensation, is hopeless — “ Yes, yes,” they now say, “ indemnity ought to bn granted ; 
and iiideiiiiiity shall be granted. We must not do good out of other men’s purses.” 
Accordingly, an indemnity has been devised : but of what kind ? J^isten. Formerly 
it ^vas said by the West Indians — “ W>11; if you mean to plunder us without reim- 
bursement of our slaves, at any rate, as mere robbers, you must stop there ; a horse- 
stealer takes away my horse, but he does not insist upon my paying aftei'wards for 
the horse’s corn ami hay; the ]iorsc\ keep he takes henceforward upon himself. 
Now, reverting to the slave, having emancipated him, what do yon mean to do with 
him? Wlio pays for corning him?*' This .question was a poser to many worthy 
gt*ntlemeri. And, when Sir Robert Peel announced the solemn sentence of compen- 
sation, that was another poser. Here was a sweet prospect for those wlio had so 
pledged themselves to the cause of emancipation, whilst it was fully understood to be a 
mere call for a frothy oration entirely at other men’s cost, that they could not decently 
witT^draw, even after it seemed to threaten some cost to themselves. First, there was 
the fee simple of tlie slave, to be bought up (say sixteen years’ purchase, computed on 
his anniiiil net produce) ; and, secondly, there was his keep for ever. One man, whose 
name ended in idge or ruhje — Brakenridge, or some slich name — an Abolitionist, hut, 
as it turned out, an h<mest worthy fellow for all that, at p. public meeting in London, 
wound up his address in the following way — “ God forbid, gentlemen,” said he, “ that 
1 should ever do so foul an a<;t, As vapour about beneficence that is to cost me nothing, 
—far less, that 1 should join in compelling my feUow-citizens to perform an act of 
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is capable of assuming, that compen- 
sation was a sine qua non among the 
preliminaries to every possible mea- 
sure for the abolition of slavery. He 
was heard with fury and hatred ; so 
bent are these agitators to build mi- 
sery for the slave upon ruin to bis 
master.^ 

Qucsiions of this nature are so 


many nurseries of lacobinical “ agi- 
tation,” fto use tiie old emphaiic 
Cromwellian term so aptly revived 
by Mr O’Conuell,) all useful in 
their several ways : some to un- 
settle men's principles, and to dis- 
turb the sacred foundations of pro- 
perty (in which respect even tlie 
abolitionists of slavery serve the ends 


charity heyoiul the munificence of kings, or the fubles of romance, at the price, per- 
haps, of total ruin to themselves, and with a final reversion of credit, not to them 
who hiitiered, but to us who only spoke; — tio ! again 1 say, God forbid! Let us be 
honest before we are liberal ; let us pay for what we arc all determliied to seize. Let 
the slave he free ; hut also let his master sufTer no wrong. Here is niy contribution 
—saying which, the conscientious man laid upon the tabic a 'bank-note for L.IOO. 
I^pon such terms we have no objections mirselves to join the abolitionists: wc cannot, 
promise so much, but we will do something for aii}' well-digested plan, wdiieh shall 
j»rcy»nre ematicijiation to the slave under restraints, which may save liim from being 
a hiirdeii to himself, and a terror to the community. This mode of liberation, how- 
ever, at the ]»rice of one, five, or ten guineas to each abolitionist, is far from sntis- 
f.u-lory, even to those who have consented to compensation. They are now, there- 
fore, agreed upon a scheme which they ilatier themselves will meet both demands-— 
that for compensation, and that for keep. They solve the one perplexity by means 
of the other. The same mode which provides for the keep, in their ideas, provides 
for the couip(‘iisatioii. For, say they, take things as they now arc — what is it that 
a ]>ropriHtor ciiii make by his slave ? Simply the return of his labour, so long ns he 
lives. Very well ; then the existing relation between the master and the slave shall 
not be utterly abolished, it shall be purified and baptized by a new name. He that 
tvas a slave, shall now be a day-labourer; instead of food, shelter, clothing, medicine, 
he shall fiow' )ia\e wages, which will regulate themselves as in England. Thus all 
difijciiltijj.s are met, «*ill interests consulted ; the slave has his “ keep,” the master his 
“ eompeiisatioji." How s<j, gentlemen, how so? Suppose the proprietcu* to bring his 
estate into ilie market, wliat has become of the price which, on the old arrangeraeiits, 
be would receive for each slave — able-bodied, or not ? V here is the Xvrfov, the rnii- 
hom, for his live stock ? Hut again, if he should not sell, but retain the property in his 
OW'D hands, w'hat is Ibhi mysterious and undefined relation which has been substitu- 
ted for the old one? Is the slave quartered in a new character uytoit the old estate 
fur ever ? Is the meaning of the provision, that the employiiicnt of this same slave 
is eompulsory, and matter of indefeasible obligation upon his old master? 1'hat u'ould 
ho a novel kind of compensation indeed, and would amount to this — that by w^ny of 
reimbursing the master fiir his loss, he should he entitled (and also obliged) to employ 
a man at fixed wages for labour necessarily not fixed, after all means of enforcing it 
were abolished. On the other hand, if the meaning is — that with the obligations of 
the slave, those of the master should be dissolved at the same time, and that all labour 
Bhoiild find its just price in nn open market, as with ourselves, then under what possi- 
ble fiction can it be pretended that the master obtains even a shadow of compensation? 
He has his land ; he has his buildings ; he has his machinery ; about these there never 
was any question. lJut he has not his live stock; that has been violently taken from him ; 
for that it is lie seeks indemnification ; and upon this plan no shadow of indemnifi- 
cation is offered. Hut observe the final result ; the negroes will not work ; that is 
certain. 'I’hen comes compulsion, military compulsion, as in Haiti. Who is to pay 
for this, and fi»r the immense police requisite to keep down an army of starving bri- 
gands ? This is the question which the new-born compensation-mongers keep in view. 
Their hope is, that by forcing the slaves (with reversionary duties and rights on each 
side) upon their old proprietors, under some juggle of ideal compensation, they may 
afterwards compel the proprietoi's to pay fur the vast armed police, as for a measure 
of interfcren<;e called for by themselves ; whereas, in the case of the proprietors re- 
fusing to accept of any such visionary indemnity, and determ inately throwing along 
with the plunder, the keep and whole management of the plunder upon the pluDdcrers, 
they exonerate themselves from all responsibility, and the whole burden would devolve 
upon the government and nation that bad sanctioned so unexampled an outrage. 
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of jacobiniRm as zealously as any class 
of disturbers wliatever); some to 
bring men together, and accustom 
them to act in union and in opposi- 
tion to the government of the Ijmd ; 
others for purposes much less indi- 
rect, and liaving a more instant re- 
ference to tlieihselves. Any thing, 
which opposes the existing govern- 
ment, thougli trivial for itself, serves 
the end of general faction and dissent. 
J?ut the national burdens, as we be- 
fore said, are on their own account 
so importont, that they furnish an en- 
gine of excitement to the rudest dis- 
turber of the public peace more formi- 
dable than ever has existed in any state 
ancient or mod<u-n. Let it be recollect- 
ed that, in the present conditicm of 
our revenue, supposing it divided 
into three ecpial portions, about two 
are swallowed up in the mere pay- 
ment of the interest upon our pecu- 
niary obligations. \Vhat a trying 
tcmj)tation for those* who are nurtu- 
red ill rapacious hopes by the eternal 
harangues against colonial property, 
against church property in England 
and Ireland, against the, accumula- 
tions of the aristocracy in both c(mii- 
tries, to know that by a word — a 
breath — a motion ef the hand from 
a reformed Senate, obedient to the 
nod of the people, in a moment and 
for ever two-thirds of every mairs 
contributions to the state might 
be abolished ! Commerce, again, and 
manufacturing industry, subject as 
they are to eternal palsies, which 
are falsely viewed as rare contin- 
gencies due to some peculiarly un- 
happy conciiiTence of circumstan- 
ces, being in fact essentially connect- 
ed with the prodigious d(*ptb and 
intricacy of our commercial relations, 
not only present continual critical 
excitements to outrage in those jiarts 
of the country where our population 
Js the most accumulated, but in va- 
rious other forms of danger, remind 
us, that, in this respect, England is 
travelling on a road as yet thoroughly 
untried. Other states have been com- 
mercial ; but never any have carried 
commerce to so giddy a height ; nor 
has commerce, in any other coun- 
try, been so perilously connected 
with a disturbed action upon the na- 
tural ex])anHion of population in the 
lowest ranks. WitJi us the stimulus 
applied to the population, under the 
mighty agency of manufactures in 


England, and very different causes 
in Ireland, proceeds by the blindest 
but most gigantic steps. What is 
called the “ depressed state” of a 
trade, or its particular branches, is 
pretty miarly the permanent state — 
broken only by now and then a few 
weeks’ sudden t'ricouragement, suc- 
ceeded by refluxes of languor for 
months. Under tliis system of ebbs 
and flows, an eternal process is going 
on, apparently alternate, of dt'pres- 
sion and excitement, but really and 
substantially uniform, of superlluoiis 
increase. A s fast as hands arc* thrown 
out of employ in Manchester, or the 
crowdi*d districts adjacent, that \ast 
beehive' discliarges its swarms in 
sc'arch of subsist, eiic*e elsewhere. A 
few weeks pass, and, eilher in the 
same or in some* kindred branch of 
trade, a moinc'iitai y revival c*alls for 
new siipplic's of labour. Hands are 
now takc'ii u]) into cmjfloy, in amount 
corresponding to those rccc'iitly dis- 
charged, but individually ii<»t tlic* 
same. 1‘A’esJi drauglits are made upon 
the remote villages of Wales and Ire- 
land ; a new race of labourers is ra- 
pidly created, to he again disgorged 
upon the nation at large, undiwsome 
one of the endlc'ss stagnations to 
which Knglisli commerce, in its pre- 
sent stupendous maturity, is liable, 
in a degree unknown to the pc’riods 
of its earlier growth. The* continual 
changes effected by the discovery or 
the extensive application of machi- 
n(*ry tend to the same result ; and 
we are advancing e\ery year more 
dee]>ly into the unwieldy, miserable, 
and, for European policy, perilous 
condition of a ('hinc'se po])uhttion. 
Even the very perfection of many of 
our arts contributes to formidable 
political effects. The vast irnpruve- 
incnt of our means of communica- 
tion, for instance, of our roads, since 
the termination of the war, of our 
steam navigation, and at this moment 
the new project of our railroads, 
which in a year or two Avill traverse 
every part of our dense population, 
and will superannuate even our ca- 
nals — all this co-operates, in an un- 
speakable degree, with other great 
tendencies of tin* times. It is scarce- 
ly to be imagined in what degi*ee 
the organization, in a political sense, 
of any country, and the excitement 
of powerful political sympathies and 
dejierminate expressions of the pub- 
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lie, will, depend upon tlie velocity 
and certainty with which inter- 
cliani'es of opinion and feeling are 
juaintaiiied from vast distances. 

V(My many other features inisjhtbe 
noticed in the aspect of civilization 
at tljis ana, which will incalculably 
aid the revolutionary ellects likely to 
unfold themselves throuffh the next 
l(m years. But we content ourselves 
with th(‘ heads we. have already no- 
ticed; and, bearing them in mind, 
shall brie/ly wind up our survey of 
the menacinj? circumstances of our 
])Osiiion at this jiioment. 

Will there be war ? We have af- 
tinmnl that for England war is im- 
possihle. TJiat is our Indief. But 
w ar is of various d(*;r|-4.(*s : a war of 
active hostility, Avith sjiasms of de- 
moniac and exhausting; energy, such 
as <*haracterise<l the latter years of 
the last w'ar, and drew ujxni us for 
nearly mie hundred and thirty mil- 
lions st(‘rlin" in one little j)eriod of 
twelve months , — that will not be 
1 hour* lit ])ossible, we supimse, by any 
speculator what(‘v<*r. \\(* hear a per- 
p(‘tiifd outcry about the necessity of 
economy and the call for retrench- 
ment, a ]K)licy whi(‘h is doubtless 
a!j;reeabli», hut does not seem jiecu- 
liarly, or in any special sense, indis- 
p(‘iisable, immediately after a suc- 
<*ession of re^liictions which have so 
stmsibly lightened our burdens. — 
IIow(‘ver, though it is evident this 
outcry ^rows out of a factious pur- 
pose, and not out of any possible oji- 
jn-ession of the taxes, by relation 
with former experience, yet it will 
readily be allowed by every body, 
that the ttmiper of the times Avould 
not tolerate for an instant that in- 
ciease of (‘xpeiiditure which Avould 
be nec(*ssary to pive efl(*ct to a war 
<*oiis])icuously oflensive. It is pos- 
sible, how’ever, that Eiii^hand may co- 
operat(‘ with the cabinets of the C'on- 
liiient, by arming' and maintaining; a 
martial attitude, w ith a suitable sys- 
tem of restraint and embargo upon 
the objects of her vigilance. What- 
ever may be asserted, as daily we 
see that such things art' asserted by 
violent journals, it is cerUiin that Bel- 
gium will no more be allow^ed to 
creat(» a republican govt'nirnent, than 
any of the mediatized States of Ger- 
many w ould be allowed to resume 
an inde])endent existence. Tlie de- 
licacy and reserve, which have been 


practised hitherto tow^ards that re- 
bellious cotintry, are due* in jiart per- 
Iiaps to the necessary delays for con- 
certing and coinmuiiicating ineasiires 
amongst the great powers of Europe, 
and in a very great degree, no doul)i, 
to a spirit of moderation and respect 
for the diflii'ulties of the new King of 
the French. There is a reai^onal)le 
forbearance in hastily i)recipitating 
a prince of just intentions, into a col- 
lision wdth the fermenting spirit of 
republicanism in Franc(*. TJie merest 
trifl(‘ of resistance offered to the po- 
pular Avill, w'onld overthrow a king, 
w'hose tenure is purely personal, aud 
in no degree by the powers of bis office. 
We shall not repeat what we have 
so largely insisted upon in former 
papers — the shadowy and Heeling 
4*vanescence, or rather blank nihility, 
of the regal office and functions, as 
nominal ]x>wers in the constitution. 
It is a melancholy consideration for 
all bhiropc*, as well as France, that 
more substantial powder was not 
thrown into this organ of the state, 
if indeed, in the prostrate condition 
of tlie Fnmch aristcicracy, tliis Jiad 
been ])ossil>le. (’ertaiidy it must 
surprise us, that a prince so ujiriglit 
as Ave an* willing to belii'vc* the ])re- 
sent king, could Iiavi* alloAved Jiim- 
self to aci’cjit an office, the titular 
honours of wliich had probably little 
fascination for a mind so soberly 
inclined as bis, iindm* a total denial 
of all tliosi* essential attributes of 
royalty Avhicb are indispensable to 
the exercise of any salutary inllneijce 
upon tlie course of affairs. TJk* d<*- 
cision by the people of Paris for a 
titular king, rather than for a ])resi- 
dent of a republic, se(*ms to have 
been ado])trd partly as a propitiation 
to the croAvned ln‘ads ot Eurojie, — 
partly, also, as a compliment and ex- 
piession of gratitude to the Duke of 
Orleans, as a patriotic prince who'*' 
had not disguised his liberal seiiti- 
1114*1118 ; and in some degree it may 1 ) 4 ^ 
presumed to have been governed by 
a consideration of the old ago, and 
prohahly approaching Imbecility, of 
La Fayett4*, the only person who 
could have been proposed for the 
station with any cordial unanimity of 
public sentiment. PreserAing the 
name, however, of king, the p 4 ?ople 
of Paris secern to have been resoh id 
that the office should be shorn of all 
the functions which could be per- 
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verted ; but wliuJi liappeii to be no 
less essential on the one hand to its 
utility, than liable on the other to a 
possible abuse. In this they acted 
naturally, but unwisely, under too 
keen a sense of the dangers which 
they had just escaped. Tliey con- 
sulted, as they believed, for their own 
welfare and security. But it is re- 
markable, that the very quarter from 
which these are most threatened, is 

f precisely the king’s official imbeci- 
ity. However, it must be allowed, 
after all, that this results rather from 
the circumstances of his creation, 
than frompositive enactments. Mean- 
time, standing on what origin it will, 
this condition of iiiipotence in the 
king is most ominous for the hap])y 
progress of public aflairs ; and it is 
even probabm, that, in a prince of so 
exemplary and conscientious a cha- 
racter, it will lead, at no very distant 
period, to his resignation of the titu- 
lar dignity ; in Avhich case, France — 
having gained one of her foremost 
ends in the creation of a king, viz. 
that of breaking the first shock of the 
revolution to neighbouring courts — 
will assume, witli triumphant ])len- 
Biirc, tiie form and name, as well as the 
substantial organization, of a republic. 
Until then, the scruples of modera- 
tion and just principles in the king, 
will lu'tray him continually into pain- 
ful conflicts with the national will. 

France is improved in moral ele- 
vation; France is nobler than she 
W'as under the soul-withering and 
truly barbaric government of Napo- 
leon Buonapai'te ; hut let no man 
persuade himself that the time is yet 
come, or will come for many a weary 
decade of years, when France will 
be generally capable of sacrificing 
military glory to the humbler and 
more tranquil policy which watches 
over the true interests of a people, 
or will allow their full value to priu- 
ciples of upright dealing and coun- 
sels of moderation. Blood must flow 
ill rivers, tears will be shed by gene- 


rations,before, in that reject, Franco 
will attaiu the level of England. It 
is tnie, and we admit, that in Eng- 
land, as elsewhere, too fond an ad- 
miration settles upon the trophies 
and conspicuous leaders (often men 
of feeble powers) in martial suc- 
cesses. Ill this respect a childish 
spirit will perhaps haunt the mind of 
man, even in the fullest develope- 
ment of its powers. But it is false to 
say, that in England any general sym- 
pathy could ever sustain itself with 
victories in a cause confessedly un- 
just. Ill Prance it is otherwise. War 
is there desired by multitudes; and 
if there were no other exciting cause 
of a warlike spirit than the geii(‘rjil 
return to power and consideration of 
Napoleon’s agents, military as well 
as civil, we might anticipate an (*arly 
explosion of hostile feeling towards 
tlieold hereditary enemies of France. 
BuC the fact is, that in many respi^cts 
it is the interest of all parties to court 
a state of war. The army, shaken 
iu its natural r(‘latious to the crotvii 
by the trying and severe dilemma of 
their position, can, by that lustration 
only, be purified and restored to its 
allegiance. The crown itself might 
create ojqiortuaities in that way only 
of reinforcing its languid and shat- 
tered prerogative. An aristocracy 
also, RucJi as it is, the only aristo- 
cracy^ possible for France, might 
arise on the basis of martial distinc- 
tions amongst tlie inarslials and ad- 
mirals of Fiance. 7'Jic legislature, 
benefiting by this distraction of the 
public gaze, might strengthen itself 
against the mob influence. These 
are just and sound reasons for war; 
but smother, far more extensive and 
more potent, would be found in the 
national anxiety to eflace the recol- 
lections of 1813-14-15 ill new days 
of Marengo, Austerlitz, and Jena. 

Under these circumKtanc(‘s, and 
overned even to frenzy by the in- 
ueiicea last noticed, France is seen 
to call for 72,000 men, and in a week 


* The writer of an admirable article in the last (Quarterly Review, rehearsing; the 
secna liistory and rationale us to facts and principles of all the cardinal changes of 
policy in France since 181 4, having happened to speak of an aristocracy as capable 
of being erected, is arrogantly taken to task by a London newspaper, and admonished 
that tJ^Eng1i.s>i aristocracy was of 800 years’ growth. Be it so : but for all that, 
a few s^ple institutions and legal foundation of privileges might create such a body 
in one ^^eration for many essential effects, however much it might want the conse- 
crating pi^tige of anti<iuity. 
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or two afterwards, for 108,000 more ; 
and it is now generally affiriiuMl that 
arms for more tliaii that number are 
ordej ed by the French government, 
in a pressing and liiiiTiexl mnniier, at 
Ibrmingham. Such arc the facts. 
What is the interpretation of the news- 
papers ? Witli their usual sinamelcss 
effrontery, Imving a party purj)ose to 
serve, tliey roundly assert lliat all 
this imports nothing like preparation 
for war. What is the object, then, 
of such violent demonstrations of 
energy ? Simply, the same journals 
assure us, to supply the defalcations 
in the line, on account of the dismis- 
sal of the Swiss iiicrc-eiiaries, and the 
absence of Gen(*ral (/lauseJ’s army at 
Algiers. It is dangerous to indulge 
mendacious ])ropensities in the face 
of aritliin<‘tic. Tlie Fr4*ncb army 
may be miniis^ by the Swiss s<M*es- 
siori, to the amount of 8()()() iiuni ; 
and the Algerine expedition at the 
utmost <b*(luctcd 40,000 men — of 
whom fr<iiu I'J to l.j,000ure ordered 
lionn*. (’onsequenlly, fewer than 
ff.ijOOO men would fill uj) the va- 
cancy. Whejcfor**, them, so enor- 
mous, and truly Napobumisb a dc- 
nuimlj.as that for 180,000 recruits^? 
The truth is, that, by tbeir own for- 
geries, the London and Parisian jour- 
nals bav(i darkeru>d and confounded 
the real state of things, until they 
have b(‘Conie their own dupes. Last 
month, Ave ])ointed out the mon- 
stroiiK ktiavtu'ies of the press, in f<»r- 
ging (id llbiUnit recognitions of llic 
innv French re{)hm\ first for one 
great pow<'r, and then juiother, Avith- 
out any shadow of authority. Seven- 
te«‘ii times they have asserted, in par- 
ticular, that the Russian government 
had sent its recognition — therein con- 
sciously lying sundry (to Avit, seven- 
teen) times. The last lime of lying 
Avas from the 17tli of October to the 
2()th, the present falsehood in this 
case being batclu^d by the Comiilu- 
tionncl paper of J’aris. It is very 
])Ossib1e, therefore, amidst this cloud 
of falsehoods, (for it is indeed still 
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doubtful, as respects public evi- 
dences, Avhetlier government has 
sent in an absolute and uncondi- 
tional recognition of the neAV system 
of tilings at Paris,) that, so far from 
luiA ing recognised King Philippe, the 
Rnssiau and Austrian cabinets may 
ha\^e menaced King Philippe. At all 
events, the call ior 180,000 men 
speaks the language of war 'so pe- 
remptorily, that he must be infatu- 
ate<l Avho can suffer any glozing 
iM'Avspaper to argue him out of the 
plain evidence or liis senses.^’ Wiu' 
may not certainly, or immediately, 
folloAA'; but wai is certainly lower- 
ing over France at this moment, or 
else we must conclude that her coun- 
s<»1h are guided by lunatics. Her sky 
is overcast; but it is very possible, 
that, under the Aigorouspre])aratiou8 
Avitb AvJiich she lias met the danger, 
all clonds may disjunse for a few 
months. 

Spain, meantime, is noAv actually 
becoming tlu‘ tlieatre of war, or of 
that partisan Avarfare, Avbicb is the 
utmost that will probably ensue. 
Persia is better known to us at this 
time than Spain, in her real internal 
condition of political feeling. We 
know enougli, however, of her inea- 
pacily for any vigorous eh’orls, and 
for any coirihined cdforls, to doubt 
exceedingly the possihilify of even a 
temporary success for the insurgents. 
'J’he Avorld, besides, is too little ac- 
quainted Avitb tbeir n*al purposes and 
motives, to be at all warranted in 
heartily ivisfiui// them success. Mina 
and Valdez, if any reliance can be 
placed ui)on ])rivate letters, have ac- 
tually entered Spain. In ('atalonia, 
and generally in the east, they may 
create mucli trouble to tlie govern- 
iiieiit. But Ave have seen no indica- 
tions of any sucJi extensive disposi- 
tions to co-operate with them in the 
heart of Spain, as can justify our 
jdacing them in the light of oppo- 
ncjits at ^11 on a Ie\'el with the go- 
vernment. We repeat, tlifit, in couj- 
moii with the rest of the world, we • 
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* But this is in strict keeping with the prevuiua eunciiict of the newspaiper prv'ss. 

M'hon the cabinet of St Petersburgh recalled all Hiissians from France, and excluded 
the tri-colourcd flag from the, Avaters and jiorls of Russia, the London press swore 
that this was the most touching expression of Czarine regard to the new order of 
things ill Paris. By the same logic of iiitcrpretutioii, of course an immense camp, 
and 300, QUO stand of arms, should bode peace,. And the same journals are at least 
consistent in assuring us, that a hurried summons to 160,000 men, expresses a strict 
determiiiaiiou (o pui’sue a pacific policy, tivgs / 
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are mudi iii tbc dark about this quai*- 
ter of Europe; but our overruling 
imprcsHioti is, that Mina's attempt 
will be finally baffled and eonfound- 
ed, iiotwithstaudiiig tlie assurance 
we have alr(»ady had in a leading ar- 
ticle of a veracious evening paper 
(whieli lias not yet contradicted its 
own statement) that Cadiz itself had 
fallen into the liaitds of the domestic 
insurgents ! Seriously however, that 
relation of too strict an intimacy 
with the rest of liurope, and too 
powiuful an influence upon her 
counsels, which we ascribed above 
to France, is precisely reversed by 
Spain. She is, in this respect, an 
imperfectly organized limb of Eu- 
rope, neither giving nor receiving 
much influence or syinjiathy of any 
kind. 

War, on the whole, preponderates 
ill the chances at present. But a 
Congress of the great }>ovvers, which 
will probably meet in two or three 
montlis ill Ciermany, may easily avert 
it. W ho is it, since the death of Lord 
Londonderry, that can adi^cpiately rc- 
jiresent Gri‘at Britain in such a meet- 
ing? Soniethiiig, we suspect, will 
Inippen like what Bishop Burnet re- 
ports of our military succewsses at 
one lime in Flanders; the oflicers, 
says he, committed infinite faults; 
hut all were continually redressed 
and made good by the admirable va- 
lour of the English troops. Perhaps 
tlie weight of the Englisli name, and 
the memory of her immortal services 
in the last war, ns they must he the 
sole, may he the suffieient reliauec 
of England in such a congress ; for 
as to any dijiloinatic representation, 
it is sliameful to know, that not one 
is on the jniblic stage who would 
not 1)0 a jest to Mettcniich, or even 
to M. Talleyrand. 

Difliculties of this kind occupy, 
however, but little of our vcuierahh^ 
Premier’s attention. At this moment 
even the qualities of a now Parlia- 
ment, which jpay perhaps require 
six weeks fei their full develope- 
iiKMit, will fair to (‘ommaiid a fore- 
most place hi Ids interest. Even a 
restive House of Commons, plunging 
and jibbing under every old rule of 
expiM t driving, will be a secondary 
concern. Alt anxieties, of ancient 
or modem growth, foreign or do- 
mestic, will be .swallowecf up in the 
one overwlielmiiig judgment— yes! 
we may call it ^j^rovideutial judg- 


ment — which is now gathering upon 
this apostate C-abiuet from Ireland, 
the the.atn‘ of its apostasy. Oh! 
righteous n'trihiition I — that even 
there, where they sinned against the 
light of their consciences, the hea- 
viest cloud of panic and confusion 
is gathering to blight their coun- 
cils. Let us not he thought to ex- 
ult in the. misfortunes of the country, 
when w(*, say that, according to all 
appearances, the most memorable 
period of disordiT is now impending 
over Ireland that has been known 
for tvvo-aiid-thirty years. The dis- 
tress of Ireland, from a total want of 
j)oor laws, is, in every cast*, consider- 
able; even the most prosp(*roiis years 
are mark(*(l by scenes that, in other 
countries, would be thouglit a scan- 
dal to Christianity and civilization. 
Annually do the selfish amongst the 
landlords, and the mean in spirit 
amongst tin* ven/ noblest of the land, 
club llieir beggarly tpiotas to ship oft’ 
poor labourers, either to England, 
for the momentary purpose of scraiii- 
bliiig for a jiittauce vvresttnl from the 
impoverished peasantry of England 
and Scotland, or else to ('anada, 
vfc'here they are unmercifully turned 
adrift by tliousaiids at a time, with- 
out any preparation for the climate 
or the state of society, and trepan- 
ned from their native* country by 
tbe foulest niisrejiresentations. But 
these and other scenes of distress are 
upon a trilling scale compared with 
what is now going, on in Ireland, as 
one immediate consequence of the 
bill for balancing tbe C3atholic con- 
cession, by destroying the forty-shil- 
ling freeholders. Tiiis part of the 
tenantry, or cottiers, protected no 
longer hy their political value as 
voters, are everywhere expelled 
without mercy — being now looked 
upon as mere niiisaneesaiid vermin. 
The land swarms with tln*se miser- 
able outcasts ; and the coming win- 
ter will be the darkest and most 
lortentous for Ireland that she has 
ong known. 

Such would be the state of things 
even without iioliticul ferments. But 
at this moment of tremendous agita- 
tion from wide-spread domestic 
misery, does Mr O'Conuell descend, 
like some incarnation of the evil 
principle, to vex and plague the 
wretclied Jand with systematic agita- 
tion for tlie, repeal of the Union, the 
taxation of absentees at the rate of 
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75 })ci' cent, find other measures of mises, whether weak or base. The 
tliat charact(3r. Never was Ireland Duke of Wellington’s character is 
in a situation to give such dreadful perhaps little understood. It has no 
effect to his inilanimatoiy doctrine, foundation of eitlier subtlety or force. 
The country is ovcM-sprcad by exas- as is sometimes imagined, but is as- 
perated nialecontents; and in cities sentially coimnomdace. He is a man 
crowded with such auditors, — Cork, of slow and dull feelings : he yawned 
Waterford, Kilkenny, and others, — probably at Waterloo ; and he yawns 
he has scattered his firebrands with at his formal celebrations of its aniii- 
an affected caution to beware of com- versaries. It is likely that his con- 
l>ustil)h‘s. — Let not th(j English sena- cession of the Catfiolic claims origi- 
tors, who tuny know Mr O’C’onnell iiaUul neither in the excessive blun- 
only as the degraded being to which dering which is ascribed to him by 
he sank in the Houses of Commons, some, nor in sheer profligacy and 
under the Kcourg(» of Mr Doherty and the appetite for vitious actions, as 
otliers, measure, his Irish power by has been supposed by others. — Sirn- 
tliis. 'J’Jie very memory of this Eng- jdy the [necessity of keeping himself 
Jish degradation it is, which now in motion — a wish to stir the Ian- 
stings him into madness; and it is giiid circulation in his veins, and the 
not too much tosay, tliat the general vulgar taste for impressing his own 
contmnpt, the roars of laughter, which hand upon every movement of the 
lie provoked by his “ vow that was political machinery of his times, may 
registered in heaven,” — the “ blood account for the whole of /its share in 
upon his right hand,” — and all the the transaction. This view of the 
rest of Ids th(*atrical rants, in excuse case is countenanced by the many 
for his Avhite featlier, — these memo- different accounts Avhich his Grace 
rable disgraces are the very pledges has given of his reasons for that job, 
for his pushing forward his union- doubtless with entiie veracity at the 
agitation to soin<» '.‘xtreine result. He moment, notwithstanding the utter 
feels that it is essential for him to do irreconcilability of the stjvcral state- 
some great thing to reinstate him in ments. In particular, we vouch for 
the credit which he won by his the following as one of his various 
triuni])h over the whole English go- versions of tin*, t^ase. Soon after tlic 
vermnerit in the husiiiess of einanci- hill was first launched upon the as- 
pation, and which he afterwards lost tonished Parliament, the Duke of 
HO easily lo an individual in England. W'ellingtoii wrote to two or three 
Wliatevtn- may be thought of Mr O’- amongthe great territorial aristocrats, 
Comiell’s motives, considering him as explaining his motives, and varnish- 
n politic man of the worl<f, measuring ing the e.asc. One of these favoured 
forcpswitli a government as profligate friends, whom the ndnister thought 
as himself, "and a thousand times it necessary to propitiate, was the 
weaker, it is impossible to refuse him Duke of Rutland : uis letter we did 
some degreti ol sympathy. In Par- not see, but we did see one to another 
liameiit lie is nobody ; in Ireland he great man, which, in the opening son- 
is inspired, and “hath a demon.” tence, was declared to be of the same 
The Duke of Northumberland be- tenor and date as that to his Grace 
conies a cipher by his side ; the com- of Rutland. Now in this letter, the 
bined government is ridiculous In noble inditer, disclaiming all the pre- 
Ills presence ; he trampled them like tences with which he had imjiosed 
mire bemeath his feet in his former on Parliament, avowed as his real 
struggle : if it is possible for Ireland, and substantial reason for grantinjg 
united as one man, to resist 60,000 emaiicijiation — not the hope of conci- 
British bayonets, Jie will do so again, liatioii and “ all that,” by which “ the 

Let us not be misunderstood : we marines” were hocussed — but sim- 
exult not in the perplexities of the ply, that without some such boon h^e 
country ; but we do exult in the per- “ could not trust the army,”* being m 
plexities of government, recoiling so large a proportion Popish, 
upon them from their own compro- Probably even the Duke'^himself 

* If this were the Dake of Wellington’s motive, or any part of his motive, for the 
Catholic biU, then we must again remark the singular fatality, by whicli all tlie objects 
of his bounty, the Irish generally, or Mr O’Connell, or the army, seem to take a pride 
in showing ingrat'tude. It so happens that the first mutiny in a Popisli regiment 
for a Popish object, (viz. for leave to insult a Presbyterian town by their piu!>ic on a 
Sunday,) has occurred since the Emancipation hill. 
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never did, nor ever will, know ex- measure of peace and amitf, has 
actly on what motives or whims, never received a iiioinentary coun* 
where perhaps so many blended, this tenancc from facts, and will this win- 
tremetidous breach was made in the ter be triuinphantly refuted. The 
constitution. Enough that it was ^ boon was to have reconciled all par- 
made, and upon grounds that never * ties in Ireland — the lamb was to have 
will receive any consistent vindica- lain down with, the lion — and after 
tion. That in particular, which Sir all, in this coming w inter, the greatest 
R. Peel alleged, viz. that a great mi- military force Avill be accumulated 
litary force would be liberated from tliat ever yet has been found neces- 
the task of watching Ireland by a sary in that unhappy island. 

NOTE. 

Upon the question of IVench polities, w'c last month attacked, with great hut ju'^t 
indignation, the conduct of a J^ondon journal, which has astonished and scandalized 
all its friends by the grossness of its departiu*e from that uLandard in politics which it 
had originally promised lo maintain. We said nothing more than we have licard ex- 
pressed in one shape or other hy all men piofessiiig those jn'inciples wliie.h we and that 
journal equally professed at one time, whieh we still adhere to, and whiedi thul Journal 
(we cannot hut again declare our belief) has betrayed. Meantime, the very strength 
our Indignation expressed for us suiiiciently the respect whicli ive granted to the geiit*rul 
integrity and ability of the journal, us it could not he imagined that we should have 
honoured with oui* indignation any x^erson who was di'licjeiit in either. Ihit, tt> leave 
no douht on this ]>oirit, ivx* expressly spoke of his general services in terms of honour ; 
and this we were the more careful to do, from having i*emarked that, for so veteran a 
journalist (under other names), lie manifested a seiisihilify, somewhat marvellous, to 
the hackneyed comxdiments of the x»ress on the score of “ talent,” &c. liesolving, 
therefore, to shew that our hostility was not xa‘i'sonu1, hut singly applied to his 
princixiles, or deijarture from principles, we took ciire he wanting in no point of 
courtesy, always, of course, with a reservation of the xmrticular subject of our attack, 
and the allowable warmth of indignation which it piuwoked. 

To this notice of himself, that journalist inimediiitely replied ; uml, ns he assumed, 
with “good temper” and “ good manners;” a xiraise which there was some ingenuity 
hi claiming, as it was true up to that particular sentence in which the claim w'as 
made, but immediately afterwards ceased to be true either for the “ temper” or the 
** manners.” On the contrary, he became very personal, and displayed a feminine 
pettiness of spite, and an affectation of scorn, which betrayed a pitiable w^aiit of 
Belf-ctimmilild. To all this, it would be easy indeed to rejily in the same terms : no- 
thing BO readily learned as the vocabulary of scorn; it is “ as easy ns lying.” liut 
the writer of that and of this pux»er, if |ie could so far forget himself as to descend to 
such unworthy scurrilities, yet would not feel himsidf at liberty to degrade the dis- 
tinguished journal, in which he has the honour of writing, by any thing of so ignoble 
B nature. He willingly, therefore, dismisses the laiiguagc of the journalist, and ad- 
dresses himself to what is maieriid in his i’e]»ly. The journalist asks, w/taf caiisn it is 
that he has betrayed ? AVe tell him, in answer, that it is the e.ausc of legitimate 
thrones, the rights of good governments, and anti-jacohiii x>riiiciples, nil over Europe : 
these are what lie has betrayed ; and these were violated, not hy the relusal to obey 
the ordonnaiices of Charles X., or by any thing which that party forbore to do, hut 
by what they subsequently did. He asks farther, whether our doctrine is — that the 
French were passively to submit to the despotic mandates of Charles X. ? Our answer 
is, most determinntely. No : hut in resistance, there are many modes, and infinite 
degrees. There is room for much discussion as to the kinds of remonstrance, and 
cxi»oHtu1ati<in, that might have been tried with the king; and it is a fair question for 
a casuist, whether all was done that might have been done, before coming to extre- 
mities. But wc will suppose that ground trave^.'sed ; and that we have arrived at this 
concession — that by no course short of a violent revolution could the case have been 
met ; in short, that the revolution, as it is, was the sole redress open to the aggj|;icved na- 
tion ; — was it therefore necessary to rejoice, to exult, in this revolution ? Suppcse a case 
for resistance made out, such a case is always matter of grief. A bad king, wc shall 
supjiosc a bad dynasty, if you please, has been expelled. But is it no evil that royalty 
itsell, the very tenure by which kings reign for the benefit of the meanest, is degra- 
ded— virtually abrogated ? Yet this is but one of many evils. Answering hy memory, 
with no copy ot the journal before us, we cannot reply to some captious Terbal quib- 
bles. And we must conclude with remarking, that the journalist does not reply to 
any one of our specific objections, but harangues upon a text of bis own frosUDgi A 
jpoUcy which w« hAYO ohsertcA him to pursue on tiomo other oeeuuono* 
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A SUNDAY PASTOHAt. 

BY TUB ETTBlUK SllEUBBRD. 

Colin. Good morning, Kcatio — ^Pie, for shame, 

To sleep sae lang ye’re saif to blame i 
Tlien at your glass to smile an’ smirk, 

An’ be the hindmost at the kirk ! 

Kate. Ay, *tis o’er true — O, wae’s my heart I 
An’ to reprove is weel your part; 

Your neighbours o* their faults to tell. 

When ye’re sac early there yoursell!. 

Cohn. Ah, cunning Kate ! 1 ken your Way, 

An’ darena wrangle w* yc the day ; 

For ye’re sae tart when yc begin. 

Ye lead aiie into words o’ sin. 

An’ now, when we hac met thegiiher. 

An’ like sae weel to be wi’ ither. 

Let’s chat, without a’ taunts or scorning, 

O’ things befitting Sabbath morning. 

I am o’er late, an* sair to blame— 

But, O, Fve sic a charge at hame ! 

Kate. Nae doubt, nae doubt ! ’Tis a* o*cr true,— • 
Naebody else has aught to do ; 

Ilk turn to (’olin’s hand maun lie, 

I’he lasses a’ to court forbye ! 

Colin. INow, Kate, I canna stand sic joking. 

There’s nought on eai’th is sae provoking ; 

When weel ye ken 1 never pari 
Either to kiss, or court, or quarrel. 

Or sit me down to mince or mell 
W^i’ oiiy lass except yoursell. 

Kate. Alas ! poor lad, ye’re sair abused then. 

All’ fauscly, wickedly accused theu ; 

Sic tales are through the country fleeing !— 

But then the country’s ill for leeiiig. 

It wasna true that Meg M*GiU 
(>am greeting to you on tlie hill ? 

1 heard sic story, an* the cause o’t. 

It wasna true ; — I’m sure it was not ? 

Colin. ’Tis hard on twall. Good morning, Kate ; 

1 hate at preachings to be late ; 

Besides, it’s sinfu’ to get mad 
At sic a glib-tongiied wicked jade. 

Kate. Colin, X'll gang as fast as you 
On this fine day, and faster too ; 

Besides, I’ll chat of w^hat you will. 

The Bible, or the Papish bill ; 

The statutes of the ancient law, 

Or beauties of Queen Bathsheba. 

Now, tell me, Colin, on your life, 

W'hat think you o that winsome wife ? 

Colin. Kate, ye’re a witch— sae baud yotir tongue ; 
An elf sae wick^, yet sae young, 

Was never nursed on mother's knee— ^ » 

What are Batlisheba’s faults to me 
Kate. O, nought to you! Wha said they Were? 

I only wanted to prefer 

Some Scripture argument ’bout siHi 

And chanced with, woman to begin. 
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But, Colin, ’tis right strange o* you, 

Yet I hae noted, an’ ’tis true. 

Whene’er o’ womankind 1 hint^ 

Then up you flee like fire frae flint, — 

Frae whilk it weel migi^. understood be. 

That things are no just as they should be. 

Colin. Sweet Kate ! wi’ that provokin’ tongue 
My heart wi’ rage is aften wrung. 

But when I turn me round, an’ see 
The wily twinkle o’ your ee. 

The cherry cheek an* dimpled chin. 

My heart-strings dirl my breast within. 

Kate, 1 suspect, that, chance what ina}'. 

We’ll hardly reach the kirk the day ; 

We wad be blamed by matrons dour, 

Gaun in at sic a daftlike hour. 

An’ some auld maids 1 ken beside 
Wad cast us looks we coudna bide. 

Let’s turn, an’ up beneath the heuch 
O’ the wild glen o* Gilmanscleuch ; 

We’ll spend, in nature’s green alcove, 

Tlie day in pure delights of love ; 

Read on our Bibles, pray bedeon. 

An’ maybe steal a kiss between. 

If there’s a blink o’ heavenly bliss 
On human nature, it is this. 

Kate. Weel, Colin, I shall not gainsay, 

A wilfu’ man maun hae his way ; 

Since ye propose’t, an’ think iiac shame. 

If ’tis a Bill, ye’ll bear the blame. 

But tell me this — though gay an’ braw. 

War ye gaun to tlie kirk ava ? 

Colin. Whisht, Kate ! an’ speer tiae that again. 
There’s maybe mae to blame than anc ; 

There are some things ’tween man and maid 
Mair natural to be thought than said ; 

But now, our resting-place is here. 

Come to my side, my comely dear. 

Close to my side, nor ance avert 
The vision dearest to my heart. 

Look round you, Kate ; the scene you see 
Is wild as mountain scene can be ; 

Here sit we in a hollow swarth. 

Scoop’d from the bosom o’ the earth ; 

Our palace-wall the shaggy fell ; 

Our couch of state the heather-bell ; 

The sounding rivulet combined 
With music of the mountain wind, 

The only anthem which we list; 

Our canopy the yielding mist; 

Yet here, within our desert den. 

Far frae the walks and eyes of men. 

Think o’ our heavenly Maker’s kindness, 

For a’ o]ur sins an’ mortal blindness. 

Beyond the bliss o’ kingly bowers 
An earthly happiness is ours. 

O, Keatie, when this scene I spy, 

Iifibedded In thy deep blue eye 
Like a wee vision o’ the mind, 

A dream of heaven an’ earth combined, 

Mv ardent soul is all oh dame 
With a delight that wants a name— 
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A name so holy an’ divine. 

All aiip^crs Jicart might envy mine. 

My own rapt image, too, 1 see, 

As if I stood ’twixt heaven and thee-- 
Forbid it, a’ ye powers above! 

An’ O, forgie this tear o* love ; 

For ne’er ivas vision so complete 
In window of a soul so sweet. 

Katk. Colin, 1 like nae sic patlietics ; 

When chajis get into their poetics. 

They rave on like the winter winds, 

An* mischief whiles comes in their minds : 

Sae, that 1 still may baud you dear. 

An’ kee]i you sober and sincere. 

Kneel down upon that purple lea. 

All’ pray to Clod for you an’ me — 

The path o’ grace has a beginning. 

An’ praying winna gang wi* sinning; 

’Tis sweet an’ comely to express 
Our homage in the wilderness. 

An’ train our youthfu* minds away 
Frae courting on the Sabbath day. 

Colin, without another word, 

Kiieel'd down u])on the lonely sward, 

Ills comi^ly face turn’d to the sky. 

With ardour in his dark blue eye ; 

And thus unlo his God he pray’d, 

As near as’t can in rhyme be said : 

Colin. O thou, who dwell’st beyond yon sun ! 
Where the sinful soul can never won; 

Thou God of all beings on earth that dwell, ' 

’Fhe ang(ds of Jieaven, an’ spirits of hell— 

O ! wilt thou deign, in thy love divine. 

To list to such a prayer as mine ? 

]Vot for myself do I crave thine ear. 

But for one beside, than life more dear ; 

And for lier sake 1 heard shall be, 

For a vijgin’s soul is dear to thee. 

Then thou, who reared’st yon ample sky, 

And plnnti^d the Paradise on high. 

When the inoriiing stars together sung. 

And its arch with hymns of angels rung ; 

Who ])laced the sun on his golden throne, 
liis God’s vicegerent, and His alone ; 

Who clothed the moon in her silver veil. 

And the little stars in their diamond mail ; 

Who wall’d the ocean’s mighty wave, 

O’er coral beds to roll and rave ; 

And form’d these mountains, great and small. 

And the soul of man, the last of all— 

O, hear in heaven, most graciously. 

For we had our lives and souls from thee ! 

O thou, wdio laid’st thine infant head 
In a manger for tliy cradle bed, 

W^hen the spirits of guilt were moved with aiye. 
And the angels marvcH’d at what they bbw^* 

The babe of heaven hush'd to his rest 
l3pon an earthly virgin’s breast, 

Tlieu yield his life upon die tree. 

And lie in tlie ^rave for such as me— 
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0 hear us in heaven, thou holy one ! 

For in thy merits we trust alone I 
Thou spirit of grace, adored, believed, 

Great messenger all unconceived ; 

Thou THREE in ONE, and one in three, 

Potent, supreme Pivinity, 

As one great God we worship thee ! 

Then hear our prayers whilst here we live, 

And when thou hearest. Lord forgive ! 

We have no earthly thing to crave ; 

We are more than happy with what we have 
We have youth and health, and love beside. 

And thee for our father and our guide; 

Thy own blue heavens smiling o^r us ; 

Keligion, hope, and the world before us ; 

And all we can do, is to express 
Our gratitude and oiir thankfulness. 

One blessing would earthly hope fulfil. 

If ’tis accordant with thy will : — 

May we two, kneeling thee before. 

Be join’d as one for evermore ! 

And that a prospect may remain 
Of acting earthly scenes again. 

May she be as a fruitful vine— 

Kate. Stop, Colin, stop ! I canna join ? 

Ye may pray for marriage gin ye 'ivill, 

To think of that can do nae ill ; 

Its sinless joys our God will grant them— 

We’ll pray for bairnies wdicn we want them. 

Ye cou’dna ask for aught that’s w'orse, 

Than the heaviest portion o* woman’s curse. 

Colin. Ah, my dear Kate ! gin ye be spared. 

You’ll change your chime on that award. 

If pure affection’s from above. 

If “ love is heaven, and heaven is love,” 

If lovelinesg conceived may be. 

Can ye a sight so lovely see. 

As a young comely mother’s rest. 

With sw'eet babe to her bosom press’d ; 

Its round and chubby cheek laid low. 

Misshapen pn her breast of snow ? 

Ah, Kajte I if pure, unmingled bliss 
Be found in life’s imperfectness. 

All love, all fondness Is outdone 
By mother’s o’er her first-born son : 

That glow is bright, its workings kind, 

Calm, chasten’d, ardent, yet refined. 

1 think — O ! may I be forgiven — 

That nought can lovelier oe in heaven. 

Far less upon the earth below ; 

Methinks I see the visions now— 

Whgt, Keatie, do ye rue our meeting ? 

I think ye’re fuffing now, an’ greeting ? 

Kate. Tuts 1 what for will ye speak sae queer, 

Of things unmeet for maiden’s ear ? 

1 canna bide that stuff sae sensuous, 

It sounds like something that’s licentious ; 

Yet these are truths the heart that strike—* 

Ye may pray for babies gin ye like. 

^LiN. Keatie 1 truth will aye bear sway, 

An nature work in her ain way. 
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Foi* ye are nature’s child complete^ 

A mountain rose unsoil’d an’ sweet, 

A gem the desert that perfumes, 

A flower that iiardly kens it blooms. 

When we grow a'uld, an’ l>ow*d wi’ 

We’ll make an yearly pilgrimage 
Unto this wild an* lonely scene. 

An’ greet o’er days lang past an’ gane. 

’Twill mind me of thy guileless heart, 

Of what remains and what thou wcrt,— 

And ril think of a day of bliss, 

And maiden made to love an’ kiss, 

Wha aince gart me the preaching miss : 

An’ waur tliaii that ; when her behest 
A solemn task had on me press’d. 

She flew up wi’ a wicked screed. 

An’ pat a’ praying frac my head. 

Ka'j'e. H(»re, with the tear drap in my ee, 

Colin, I heg you’ll pardon me. 

1 did amiss, ’mang passions rife. 

But could not helj) it for my life. 

In my rej>roof, though scarce ye’ll trow, 

1 was at least sincere as you. 

And now 1 heg of me you’ll take 
This book, an’ keep it for niy sake ; 

It was my honour’d father’s gift 
That (lay when I our cottage left, 

With hitter grief, and youthfu’ dread, 

In the wide world to earn my bread. 

" My bairn,” cpio’ lie, “ ye’re gaun to leave me; 

1 hope througli life you’ll never grieve me. 

If ever sin your fancy brook. 

Think on the Author of this book — 

Tliink bow he reads the heart within. 

And gri(‘V(»s if you should yield to sin. 

An* think o’ your old father too. 

And how his soul yearns over you. 

An’ O, iny bairn, when I am dead. 

Cling to this blessed book, an’ read 
Its holy precepts when you may. 

An’ God wdll give you grace to pray. 

To pray in purity of heart. 

Farewell, my bairn, since we maun part !” 

]Vow, C’olin, as my sole director, 

My trusted, generous protector. 

Here do 1 render up to thee 

7’he charge of baitli my book an’ me, 

And ne’er again, by it I swear, 

’Twixt you and heaven to interfere. 

Accept, deal- C/olin, the propine, 

An’ O forgic the heart that’s thine ! 

He took the book, an’ first be kiss’d 
The donor, then the volume bless’ d, 

An’ hid it in his bosom true. 

While on his eyelids stood the dew; 

Then hand in liand they trode the brae 
That looks o’er Ettrick’s wilder’d way. 

An’ parted on the mountain green, 

Far happier than a king an’ queen. 
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My brethren of tlio sword have as- 
tonished me in iiotliiiig so much as 
in tlieir coinpl(»te mastery of the pen, 
and all the graces of composition. 
Where they picked up their style I 
(raniiot in the least make out. The 
mess-room is seldom redolent of the 
flowers of rhetoric, and the camp is, 
if possible, still less adapted to lite- 
rary pursuits. It used formerly to be 
a reflection against the army, that very 
few members of that honourable pro- 
fession were much addicted to the ha- 
bit even of reading ; but what would 
Smollett, and other worthies, who 
have painted us in such disparaging 
colours, say to us at the present day, 
when tliere are few' messes which 
cannot boast of a considerable num- 
ber of authors — historians, novelists, 
and memoir- writers, not to mention 
a confused and indistinguishable mul- 
titude of politicians and poets? Every 
ollicer now' not only can read books, 
( which is perhaps the greater achieve- 
ment of the two, ) but is expected to 
Avrite them also. At all (‘vents, if 
this literary mania does not seize us 
AvJiile on activ<‘ 8er\ice, any interval 
of repose is certain to induce it with 
the utmost virubmee. Immediately 
on retiring into civil life a Avonderful 
change lakes place even on tho most 
anti-bookish of one's messmates. 
I'he epaulettes expand into reains of 
f(»olscap, the sword converts itself 
into a pen, and the jolly soldier of 
half a year before, is transmogrified 
into an author. The world, in coiise- 
quence, is inundab'd Avith military 
sketches; — ladies’-inaids and senti- 
ineutal milliners have Avept over the 
soft recollections of romantic majors; 
— mercers* apprenticefy^ave handled 
th(‘^ yard Avith the swagger of a fleld- 
inarshal, from the inspiring stories of 
bloody-minded ensigns ; and, in short, 
the slang of the camp has bec’omc as 
familiar as the w'ords of ordinai'y con- 
versation. The navy also has started 
in the same glorious pursuit. The 
gun-room is the scone of many a he- 
roic description. Captains and lieu- 
tenants club to cidebrate the honour, 
virtue, cleanliness, and piety pi the 
British tars. Yard-arms, taflifls, tar- 
paulins, gafls, and booms, hustle each 
other through every page ; aud boys 


and virgins arc^ elevated and asto- 
nished at th(‘, elegant i)hraseology oi 
the cockpit. My wonder all this 
time has been, in the first place, how 
they can find stories to ti'll ; and, in 
the next place, how th(‘y can find 
words to tell them. For myself, I 
am as good as the best of tlnun at an 
anecdote after dinner ; myAvords come 
as pat to the purpose as possible; 
but the moment 1 take my pem into 
my hand — presto — all my pow'er of 
story-bjlling is gone. Some Avord aj)- 
pears twdee or thrice in the same 
sentence, my characters become con- 
fused, and the perscniages, Avhose wit 
is sure to create a laugh as 1 tell the 
story to my frimids at table, are the 
stupidest fellow's I ever met, when I 
write doAvn their fa(*.etious responses 
in black and Avhite. My opportuni- 
ties of observation have i)een as good 
as those of any officer of my stand- 
ing, and, as I said before, hoAV the de- 
Ail it is that they manage to tell long 
stories of tAvo or three volumes, while 
1 can't muster a single ])ag(*, 1 can by 
no means divines Ifiit though I have 
hitherto failed in my attempts, I have 
not been altogether discouraged. 
Pers(*verance, they say, Avill comiuer 
in the end ; and some of these days, 
1 doubt not, 1 shall be able to manu- 
facture a warlike^ tale as well as my 
neighbours. Besides the honour aud 
reputiition, tluirc are other consider- 
ations which, it may easily Im imagi- 
ned, would make a suc.cessful no\el 
by no means an unpleasant achieve- 
ment to a capt«ai n on hal f-pay. PI iitus, 
1 am sorry to confess, mingles in all 
my dreams of fame. 1 envy Col. C. 
Thornton less for his inimitable style, 
and poAver of description, as the 
means of raising his reputation, than 
as the means of raising the wind. 
With such a pen as his, 1 should soon 
be in danger of bei'oniing prouder of 
my purse than of my glory — my pock- 
et should re-echo “ sweet music of 
a silver sound,” Avhere tioav the jin- 
gling of keys “ make the void mirth- 
ful without change.” But why should 
1 indulge in such golden dn^ams? 
My' confounded fingers grow stiff be- 
fore 1 have fiiiishecf a sentence, and 
Hoinetimes I give way to despair, and 
fear 1 must rest contented as a story- 
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teller, wlnrh is very diiTcrent indeed 
from a atory^writer. 

While engaged witli these thoughts, 
for I assure you I have long l)een tor- 
mented with this literary and money- 
making ambition, 1 luckily received 
an invitation to pass a few days in 
th(; country with a distinguished mi- 
litary friend. When I name General 
Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, K.C.B. T.K. 
^c. your curiosity will of course be 
excited to know something of the 
private habits of a hero whose public 
actions have awakened throughout 
his long and brilliant career so much 
admiration. In this I shall only gratify 
you in a slight degree. It is needless 
to iiiforin you of his hospitality, his 
gOTierosity, and his winning, and, in- 
deed, his fascinating manners. These 
are all already sufficiently known. 
But whihi on this visit, 1 was struck 
with something in his demeanour dit- 
f(‘rent from w'liat 1 had ever remarked 
before. The Gen(*ral seemed some- 
times ill at ease. His habitual good- 
nature seemed <»n some occasions to 
be inclined to leave him, and 1 could 
easily ]K*rcei ve that he was teazed and 
harassed more than he cared to shew, 
by the comjdiintmts which a young 
nobleman ot the party heaj)ed on him 
I confess Avilh no sparing or delicate 
hand. This [ ascribeni to the natural 
modesty of a brave nian-»-and I loved 
my distinguished host the more that 
1 saw he shrank from tin* applauses 
his acti<ins had deserved. Our time 
past very ph^asantly in spite of these 
interruptions, and 1 begjin to feel my 
regret, at leaving so excellent a friend, 
incTcased as the day of my departure 
apj)roached. The rest of the guests 
had left us, and the day before that 
on whitdi 1 had lixed to return to my 
lodging, the baronet and myself were 
entirely alone. All the morning 1 
had noticed something mysterious in 
his manner. He seemed on the eve, 
every now and then, of making me 
some communication, but suddenly 
checked himself, and turned the con- 
versation to some other subject. We 
dined, and after dinner when the 
bottle had made two or three rounds, 
the General told me he had some- 
thing to relate — he began by inveigh- 
ing more bitterly than I thought 
the occasion justified against the 
courtly and complimentary lord I 
have mentioned. He then, to my as- 
tonishment, said somethiug of his 


conscience not allowing him to ac- 
cept such praises, and on my ex- 
pressing my wonder at his squeam- 
ishness, he told me he had long lush- 
ed for some 006.40 whom to thake 
his confession, and on my faithfully 
promising to assist him with my 
counsel and advice, he filled up his 
glass and began as follows : — 

You are aware that I am in pos- 
session of what the world generally 
considers the highest favours of for- 
tune. I have risen to a distinguished 
rank in my profession, my wealth is 
more than commensurate with my 
desires, my friends, I may say with- 
out presumption, are zealously atr 
tached to me, and all these blessings 
are enhanced by the enjoyment of 
uninterrupted good health. In the 
enumeration of my advantages, it 
may be necessai-y also to remind you, 
that my actions have not been alto- 
gether unknown. Reputation, and 
an honorary addition to my ii^e, 
are the rewards of my achievements. 
Crowning “ a youth of labour with 
an age of ease,’* with every comfort 
which can rationally be desired, it 
might be thought there was nothing 
wanting to my entire felicity. But 
alas ! there is always something to mar 
our enjoyments — “ some fatal remem- 
brance — some sorrow that throws its 
bleak shade alike over ourjoys and our 
woes,” — and by one overwhelming 
evil all my blessings ai-e rendered of 
no avail. When I look around me, 
and see my fields rich with harvests, 
my lawns green wdth verdure, and 
remember that they were acquired 
from a generous and grateful coun- 
try, a pang shoots through iny heart, 
and 1 feel, with the writhings of hu- 
miliation and remorse, that I have 
not deserved its fai ours ; that I have 
raised myself by a life of hypocrisy, 
and in short, tliat these honours and 
riches which were heaped upon me 
as the rewards of my bravery and 
resolution, have been bestowed — 
upon a cowai’d — Yes, on one of the 
most nerveless and pusillanimous of 
human beings. The praises of the 
public, the compliments of my friends, 
the Avhole paraphernalia of my stars 
and ribbons, fill me with a lothing of 
myself. 4^^ 1 had really merited such 
encomiums, I might have felt grati- 
fied by their being so universally ac- 
corded; but as it is!— You shall heai : 
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My youth was the most miserable 
period of my existence. My unre- 
«isting; and easily intimidated cha- 
racter, made me the slave of any one 
who chose to domineer over me. 
l^he school at wliich I was educated 
was to me a collection of grants, ra- 
ther than playmates, and though 1 
was good-tempered and attentive, 
and consequently a favourite? with 
the master, 1 was buffeted and de- 
spised by the very youngest of the 
boys. The name Miss Molly, by 
which 1 was known throughout the 
school, sufficiently shews the estima- 
tion in which 1 was held ; and if any 
trick was to be played, any ghost to 
be raised, any toes to be tied at night, 
lor any one tossed in a blanket for the 
amusement of the bedroom, Frizzle 
Pumpkin was sure to be the victim. 
Amidst scenes such as these, with 
any spirit which at first 1 might have 
possessed, entirely broken, 1 arrived 
at the age of sixteen. Thin as a 
whipping-post, and remarkably tall 
for my years, 1 left the scene of my 
miseries, and resided for some 
months at home. Many consultations 
were held as to my future destination. 
My father, a good easy man, spoke 
in favour of the church, but my mo- 
ther, who was a woman of spirit, and 
whose father had been an officer of 
considerable reputation, would hear 
of no other profession for me but the 
army. Their difterence of opinion 
produced the result which might na- 
turally have been expected, namely, 
complete submission on the pai't of 
my lather ; and at last it was decided 
that their only hope should gain ever- 
lasting laurels as a soldier. This re- 
solution took mo entirely by surprise. 
My dreams at night were of nothing 
but wounds and blood. 1 thought oi 
the certainty of being cut to pieces 
by some tremendous Frenchman ; re- 
sistance never entered into my cal- 
culations, and as for glory I never 
could imagine what was the meaning 
of the word. In this state of dismal 
foreboding my time was passed, and 
although 1 dreaded the profesuon to 
which 1 was doomed, still 1 was too 
much afraid of my mother’s domi- 
neering temper, to protest against 
the choice she had made for me. A 
commission was speedily |>rocured, 
and my fears as the day ot my depart- 
ure approached, amounted to agony. 
My uWorm itself failed to anunate 


my courage, and my sword would 
have remained undrawn for ever, so 
great was my repugnance to cold 
iron. My mother, however, extri- 
cated it from its sheath with an im- 
petuosity that made me tremble, and 
praised its make and temper with all 
the warmth of api)roYa1. My mili- 
tary troubles oppresstMl me beyond 
expression, even before I left my 
home. The trepidation of my mind 
on first discharging a pistol, it is im- 
possible to describe ; if any one has 
suffered shipwreck, or ])eeii spectator 
of an earthquake, or been bitten by a 
dog notoriously mad, he may form 
some slight idea of my feelings when 
1 touched the trigger. Kartli swam 
around me as 1 listened for th(» re]M)rt, 
and a thousand liglits danced before 
my closely-shut eyes as my senses 
seemed to expire in a kind of mental 
delirium. 

All this time I must, however, in- 
form you, niy fear rested almost en- 
tirely in my mind. My outward man 
shewed few symptoms of the internal 
struggle; ami I am not awar(‘ of hiir 
ving betrayed tin? intensity of iny 
terrors on any occasion, unless by au 
additional palem?ss, and a total inca- 
pacity to speak. I'he day fixed for 
my joining the depot at last came 
on ; and my courage* was, if possible, 
diminished by every hour that passed. 
My father, who evidently participated 
in niy alarms, but did not dare to 
shew them, talked, with a faltering 
voice and a tear in his eye, about 
Westminster Abbey and a peerage, 
and made convulsive efforts to be 
facetious, while it was evident his 
fears for my safety were only repress- 
ed by bis fears of his spouse’s dis- 
pleasure. However, at length the 
moment' arrived, and, after ascertain- 
ing of the driver the steadiness and 
good-temper of his horses, 1 stepped 
into a post-chaise, and soon found 
myself in the small country-town of 
— ■■ — , where the depot of my regi- 
ment was stationed. The introduc- 
tion to my brother officers it is use- 
less to describe. Most of them wei-e 
young and inexperienced like my- 
self; but, unlike me, they were all 
filled, to overflowing, with enthu- 
siasm for the service, and wticipa^ 
tions of future glory. Our time was 
spent in the usuid way that time 
is spent by military officers in a 
country, town. The post-office was 
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re^larlf visited after parade ; an old 
biiliard-tablo, with a considerable 
part of the cloth remaining, was a 
resource for two or throe hours ; and 
lounging from one end of the main 
street to the other, shewing ourselves 
and feathers to the best advantage, 
constituted all the rest of our employ- 
ment. My fears now began gradually 
to abate. There was no immediate 
prospect of our being ordered on fo- 
reign service, and the routine of my 
existence became more agreeable, in 
the exact proportion that I found it 
less dangerous than I had expected. 

As the town of is situated on 

a river, many parties were of course 
formc^d for boating, and when the 
weather grew warm, for bathing also. 
I have aWays had a horror of the 
water ; but as I was aware that acci- 
dents might occur, however carefully 
guarded against, 1 lost no time in 
rovidiiig myself with a sustaining 
clt. In spite, however, of this pre- 
caution — and 1 was assured it was 
amply sufficient to support even two 
men in the water — 1 most sedulously 
avoided joining my messmates in any 
of their excursions. I was consider- 
ed quiet and shy, but in general, I 
believe, I was rather liked tljan other- 
wis(*, — so my excuses were taken, 
and I was left to follow my own in- 
clinations in peace. One day, tvhen 
1 was walking quietly by the side of 
the river, in considerable dread that 
some cows which were feeding in 
the meadow might be attracted by 
my coat, 1 came on a branch of the 
stream, forming a large water tank 
through the field; and over this, 
which was of considerable width, a 

S lank, laid across, acted as a bridge. 

.8 1 was carefully stepping ajong this 
rickety pathway, I was arrested by 
the shouts of my regimental friends, 
who were amusing themselves, as the 
day was oppressively warm, by 
bathing in tliis secluded part of the 
river. I stopped on the plank, and 
watched their motions for some time, 
and I could not help envying them 
their courage in trusting themselves 
80 carelesSy as they did into the 
very deepest part of the stream. Not 
for all the wealth of India could I 
have prevailed on myself ^guarded 
^ 1 was with the sustaining belt, 
which I constantly wore) to have 
done the same. There was horror 
in ihe very thought ; and 1 was going 


to continue my walk across the ditch, 
and retire from so dangerous a vici- 
nity, when I was thrilled by a <Ty of 
agony from the water beneath where 
I stood. 1 looked down, and in the 
very mouth of the ditch of which I 
liave spoken, 1 saw Jac,k Wharton, 
the liveliest and kindest-hearted of 
our set, evidently in the greatest 
danger. He had crept quietly under 
the sedges at the side, in order to 
come upon me by surprise ; hut un- 
luckily, on arriving almost under the 
bridge, he was seized with the cramp 
in both legs. He h»oke(l up to me 
in the greatest despair. — “ Save me, 
save me !” be cried in an agony— 

Oh ! save me !” and sunk below 
the water, apparcmtly quite exhaust- 
ed. A thousand thoughts rushed 
into my brain — L saw his head and 
pale brow, after coining iq) for a 
moment, go down a second times— 
a dimness fell upon my eyes, a faint- 
ness came over iny spirit, and, in the 
intensity of my apprehension, I lost 
my balance, and fell into the hole 
where my ]>oor friend was strug- 
gling. A little recalled to my recollec- 
tion by the ])lijnge, 1 grasjied convul- 
sively at the nearest obj(*ct, and, sup- 
ported by my lielt, [made directly for 
the land. Instinctively Iclamliered up 
the bank, still clenching the object I 
had seized in the water. I just saw it 
was the arm of poor W'harton, and 
that I had saved him — ^when again my 
terrors overcame me, and 1 fainted. 

When I recovered my senses, I 
was saluted with shouts of “ bravo, 
bravo !” Slowly I opened my eyes, 
and found myself surroundi^d by iriy 
friends; Wharton was still chafing 
my temples, and calling me his de- 
liverer, and pouring fiirth the most 
pi’ofuse expressions of his gi-atitudc. 
Though still sliuddering at my narrow 
escape, I expressed in a few words 
my happiness at hating been the 
instrument of his preservation, but I 
told him at the same time, with truth, 
that niy exertions had scarcely been 
voluntary, and that as I was quite 
unable to swim, it was only over- 
powering necessity which obliged 
me to plunge into the river. The 
fame of this exploit soon spread 
through the somewhat contracted 

circle of Wie town of ; my total 

ignorance of swimming enhanced the 
merit of my heroic contempt of 
danger, and for a week or two I was 
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quite the lion of tlie parties in the 
neighbourhood. But iny gallantry, 
as it was termed, had a more endu- 
ring nieinorial than the applauses of 

tlm beaux and belles of . '^.?rhe 

oHieers, at that time in the depots' 

f jresented me with a haudimme snuff- 
)ox, on which is an inscription, testi- 
fying their high opinion of my merit 
ill ))1iinging in, at the imminent risk 
of my life, to the assistance of a bro- 
ther officer. — This box I of course 
still preserve, and although it is 
nearly thirty years since the adven- 
ture took place, I c>aii scarcidy now 
look on that complimentary testi- 
mony to my ‘courage without a blush. 

Youhg Wharton after that became 
the warmest of my friends ; but in 
my intercourse with him, there was 
always on my side a feeling of em- 
barrassment. My conscience would 
not allow me to accept the gratitude 
whi(‘h heon*ered,aiid my pride would 
not allow me to confess to him the 
real circumstances of the case. This 
struggl(; within myself produced 
a coldness in my behaviour, and I 
saw that the boy was mortiBed and 
disappointed, that his warm advances 
were so in differently recidvcd. At 
length, though it was evident he 
longed for an opportunity to shew 
his afl'ection for his preserver, as he 
still thought and called me, he desist- 
ed from cultivating any greater inti- 
macy than hiid previously subsisted 
between us. I was now considered 
among my friends a person whose 
courage was only equalled by his mo- 
desty; and an idea began to be spread 
that I was BO reckless of life, in the 
pursuit of fame, that under the ine- 
Jancholy and quietness of a Jacques, 

1 concealed the spirit and ambition 
of a Hotspur. 

I shall not trouble you with the 
further details of our residence at 

, nor need I describe to you 

the terror which fell upon me with 
thrciofold force from the hopes I had 
fondly indulged of security, when a 
dispatch came down for us to joiif?« 
our regiment, which was just ordered 
abroad. Our march was conducted 
without any remarkable occurrence ; 
and in the highest poitsible order, 
with the Hteadiness and regularity of 
veteran campaigners, ourJiew levies 
made a most imposing appearance 
when united for the first time to the 
main body of the regiment, upon 
pjlirade. Forces had been collected 


from all quarters, and c^oncentrated 
at Portsmouth. Our di^stination was 
not as yet known, and my fears were 
accordingly divided between the 
sabres of the French and the mur- 
derous rifles of the Yankees. We 
were detained for upwards of a 
fortnight by contrary winds, and I 
confess to you that my prayers were 
most fervent and sincere, that the 
weathercock might never change its 
direction. At last, however, a calm 
succeeded to the tempest which had 
restrained us so long ; the transports 
were anchored as near to the shore 
as possible, and on the 17th day of 

, in the year , for 1 love to 

he parti(‘u]ar in iny dat(;s, I hade 
adieu to the shores of Knglaiid. The 
voyage I(*ft me ample time for serious 
reflection. I was conscious of my 
own utter cowardice ; I was aware, 
that ou the very first occasion of 
danger I should disgrace myself; and 
1 need scarcely iiilbrm you that my 
spirits, naturally placid, were by no 
means elevated by the coiitenqdation 
of my future prospects. The mirth 
of iny companions grated harshly on 
my ears. I could scarcely bolie\e 
lliat their juixiely to meet the enemy 
was not feigned, — and yet disagree- 
able as life passage was, I <*ould never 
persuade myself to wish for its con- 
clusiou. Our destination we now 

found was . The enemy were 

known to have made every prepara- 
tion for our approach, and even the 
bravest of my messmates, though 
they were doubtful for a moment of 
ultimate success, expressed their 
anticipations of tremeudQiUS loss in 
forcing our way tp^^and. The night 
before we expected to come to an 
anchor, my foreliodings of evil would 
not allow mo to hi my cot ; I 
therefore went on deck, and leant 
despondingly against tlie mast Tho 
moon was high in heaven, groups of 
soldiers were lying on the boards, 
apparently aslee]), and the only 
moving objects on the scene were 
the few sailors attending to the neces- 
sary operations of the vessel. Widi 
a sort of desperate resolution I had 
determined to rush upon death and 
put an end to my tormenting fears at 
once, — I had summoned to my aid 
all that I had ever heard or read of 
heroic achievement, and liaviiigtlius 
made up my mind for the worst that 
could befall me, I sunk into a state of 
calm and almost self-dcvotilig dcs- 
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air. I was interrupted in my reverie 
y a voice at my side — “ Pumpkin !” 
it said, “ wiiat a glorious moon !” 1 
turned round, and saw young Whar- 
ton gazing intently upon the bright 
pianist ; and in my life I think I never 
saw so beautiful an expression in any 
one’s face as at that moment in his. 
Languidly 1 looked upwards to the 
same object, and said in a low and 
subsided whisper, “ Yes, very.” — 
“ Why, you seem in low spirits, con- 
sidering the noble prospect we have 
before us.” 

Never, you will believe me, could 
it enter into my calculations, that 
any one would describe the hateful 
certainty of going into battle as a 
noble prospect. I accordi ugly thought 
he was expressing his admiration of 
the scenery. 

" Such contemplations,” I said, 
** are by no means calculated to 
raise the spirits. There is some- 
thing so awful and sublime in the 
motions of the mighty host now 
marshalled in such beautiful array 
within our view, that the mind sinks 
under it, and admiration is strottgly 
mingled with awe.” 

“ That may be the case,” he re- 

{ died, ** to a philoHO))hor,biJt I never 
£iiew any thing of philosophy, and 
never shall. All that I know or care 
for is this — that all our operations 
are regulated by tin* coinmandcr-iii- 
chief ; obedience is all we can give, 
and if you and I are lucky, we shall 
perhaps be captains within the 
week. 

This soon recalled me to the hor- 
rors of my situation, I painted to my- 
self the contempt with which every 
one, even the warm-hearted boy who 
looked to me now with admiration 
and esteem, would regard me after 
to-morrow’s fight My dogged reso- 
lution, prompted by my despair, al- 
most gave way, and I was undecided 
whether or not it would be better to 
ease my conscience by confessing the 
truth to my frftcnd, and rushing at 
once upon the disclosure which every 
liour became more hideous to me by 
delay. That it was inevitable, 1 did 
not doubt I Inid no high feeling to 
support me, and I would gladly have 
exchanged lionour, hopes, and repu- 
tation, for safety and oblivion. If I 
could have instantly got to a distance 
after tlie confession, Ishould not have 
imt it off one moment,— but to be 
pointed at, jeered, laughed at, ridi- 


culed, spurned, despised, — it was too 
much, — and I resolved to wait pa- 
tiently the course of events, and not 
precipitate my disgrace by a prema- 
ture idist'Overy. 

“ We shall have bloody work of it 
at all events, and a glorious victory, 
whoever lives to see it. We shall 
first have to stand the fire of all the 
batteries in going ashore ; and after 
we land, we shall be attacked by the 
whole army of the enemy drawn up 
on the coast, — bullets will be as plen- 
tiful as peas in August, and our regi- 
ment will have its full share, as we 
shall most likely be pushed first to 
land.” 

^ “ Indeed ?” I said, as you m^y ima- 
gine with no diminution of my dis. 
like to honourable service — “ that ar- 
rangement strikes me to be very un- 
fair. The rest of the troops” 

" Spoken like yourself; you are 
al ways so kind and considerate — why, 
it may be their turn next time, and 
they should not grumble if tve step 
for once before them, into the field 
of glory.” 

“ Oh no, I have no doubt they don’t 
envy our situation in the least. For 
my own part, if I were in their 
place” 

“ You would be in a devil of a pas- 
sion at being kept behind — Hut how- 
ever I expect great things from you 
to-morrow. I shall be very happy if 
I can only follow your example. 1’he 
eyes of the whole regiment are upon 
you, and all of us expect something 
quite out of the way.” 

“ They will most probably not be 
disappointed,”! said with a bitter con- 
sciousness — “ 1 have no doubt they 
will see many things to amaze them.” 

“ IIoAV ? have you fixed on any 
plan ? That you will distinguish 
yourself, I have no doubt ; but if in 
doing so you rccpiire the assistance 
of another, my sword, my life, which 
I owe to your intrepidity, is at your 
service.” 

My feelings became bitterer and 
more irritable every instant that our 
conference lasted. 1 hated the brave 
young fellow who thus offered every 
thing m his power to aid my reputa- 
tion ; for you may be sure your true 
coward hates no man for any thing 
BO much for his couriqge. While 
I was musmg on the difference be- 
tween our dispositions, he again asked 
me most eaniestly by what means I 
hoped to render myself distinguished? 
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Worked into a state of frenzy by 
this harping on what was to me the 
most disagreeable subject in the 
worhl ; hating the army, him, myself, 
and all the uiiiv(*rsc, 1 grasped^ him 
by the arm, and said slowljF and 
distinctly — “ By exposing myself I 
Mark iny words, and remember what 
X Jiave told you.” 

Hav ing made this confession, 1 let 
his arm go ; and as I slowly turned 
away to hide my agony and humilia- 
tion, instead of his eyes being turned 
on me with the contempt 1 deserved, 
th(»y were fixed with a look of gene- 
rous enthusiasm. 

“ For God’s sake,” lie wdiispered, 
“ do not expose yourself too much — 
but wherever you are, 1 shall be at 
your aide. God bless you, good 
night.” 

Day came at length, and land was 
descried at the distance of less than 
twenty miles. Expectation was raised 
to the utmost height. Officers were 
busied in all parts of the vessel gazing 
intently through their telescopes. For 
myself, 1 felt no curiosity. 1 knew 
that all ]>laceH were alike to me, and 
1 remained amidst that busy and in- 
spiring scene, in apathy and silence. 
Every minute revealed to us more 
distinctly the features of the shore. 
An abrupt hill, at a little distance 
from the sea, thickly studded with 
trees and brushwood, was crowned 
by a battery apparently of consider- 
able size. I'o the right of this a 
tliickly- wooded district stretched Dulf 
as far as the eye could reach;; while 
on the h*ft a lev el country was spread 
tt> an immense c»xtent, and admirably 
adapted for the manumvres of an 
army. TJie object of onr chiefs, we 
could easily divine, would be to seize 
the commanding height, and we could 
not doubt that so important a station 
would be di?fended to the last. Ex- 
clamations of joy and delight burst 
from tlte gazers the scene gradu- 
ally unfolded its beauties. The height 
was evidently manned by a very 
strong detiichmeut,while large massea^ 
of infantry were distinguishable on 
the plain. To an unprejudiced eye 
the coup-d’ujil would have been won- 
derfully striking, while no inconsi- 
derable part of Sie beauty of the pro- 
spect, would have been derived from 
the transports and ships of war co^ 
vethig the whole sea witli a white 
cloud of canvass. Every heart ex- 
cept my own bounded with anima- 


tion ; but, alas ! with me the sensw^ 
tion was only one of increased mi*> 
sery and despondence. 

Two frigsites were sent forward to 
demolish tlie battery, and cover the 
landing of the troops. How nobly 
this service was performed it is need- 
less for me to mention, — ^the noise 
of the cannon sunk me into tenfold 
confusion ; the smoke rose in dense 
wreaths, and under cover of the 
bombardment, tlie boats pushed to 
land. Of my own behaviour, I cian 
give you no account. Listening only 
to the thunder of tlie artillery, think- 
ing, I suppose, of notliing, but in a 
state of complete torpor and bewil- 
derment, I took my station in the 
boat. We soon found ourselves drawn 
up on tlie shore ; and a shout, which 
for a moment drowned the roaring 
of the guns, shewed the enthusiasm 
of our men, and the success of our 
cnterjM'ise. 

M echanically I marched along with 
the others — rushed up tlie hillock of 
which I have spoken, and after a 
melee mingled with many horrid 
sounds, half-maddened with groans, 
shrieks, shoutings, and exclamations 
of every lone and natuto, 1 found 
myself alone. Awakened a little from 
my amazement, by this appalling dis- 
covery, I looked around me: ^ Our 
troops had pushed most gallantly up 
the hill, but just as some of the fore- 
most had crowned it, a large rein- 
forcement of the enemy met them at 
the top, and by overwhelming num- 
bers, repulsed us with includible 
slaughter. How it occurred ]L have 
never been able to guess^but alone, 
on the hostile sid^.of tll^"16illock,cut 
off from our oWll imces, th^ bi-avcst 
might have beati exiirused jij^ivin^ 
himself up for Idst. , t saw no possL 
bility 6f escape, unless by conceal- 
ing myself in the thicket to the right, 
and 1 accordingly directed my course 
to the nearest clump. Suddenly the 
earth was shaken breath my feet, 
and on looking rouml to the place 
from which the noise proceeded, I 
saw a charge of our own cavalry which 
had deployed round the base of the 
height, upoiyji, regiment of the ene- 
my^s light horse, stationed under its 
cover. The fate of the attack was 
not long doubtful. The enemy be- 
gan to waver, and In a short time a 
complete rout took places HotBCB 
in great numbers^ wild and tannlh 
nageable, rushed pa$t me on ever/ 
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Hide. In iiionientary expectation of 
beinjr cleft by some retreating liorse- 
niati, or trodden to death by the hoofs 
of his charger, 1 shrieked and holloed, 
but luckily the enemy were general- 
ly more frightened than myself. 

In tile d(‘Npair of the moment, al- 
though from my childhood in tlie ut- 
most terror of trusting myself on 
horseback, 1 determiue(l, as the only 
chance of avoiding being ridden over, 
to seize some masterless charger, and 
trust to good tortunc for the rest. I 
luckily soon caught one as it gallop- 
ed past me, and climbed into the 
saddle. In an instant the liorse con- 
tinued its ilight, and badly as at all 
times 1 rode, and half delirious as I 
was Avitl: alarm,] n*joiced to sec that 
its speed wouhl soon get me out of 
the crowd. Intently anxious to pre- 
s(*rve my seat, 1 clung with despe- 
rate energy to the mane, and unlor- 
tiinatelv my sword, which 1 still re- 
tained in my hand, was jerked by the 
tossing of my career against my face, 
and inflicted lliis ghastly wound, of 
wliicli you see* the mark upon my 
brow. My liorse with untired speed 
continued its flight, and was evident- 
ly gaining rapidly uj)on those who 
had fled befon*. In ))articu]ar, I saw I 
was following exactly in the track of 
an oldotticer, evidently of distinction, 
whose horse gave tokens of fatigue. 
The blood, I perceived, was trickling 
from several wounds it had received, 
and 1 began to be dreadfully alarmed 
that its rider, when I should overtake 
him, would blow out my brains with 
the ])isto1s at his holsters. In this 
state I 'niauaged to catch hold of the 
reins, but Idas ! 1 found that I had 
little power in reducing my horse’s 
speed. Just, however, as 1 got up 
wdth the oflicer.}'^ inuch dreaded, 
I succeeded in checking my terrified 
animal, and assumed something ap- 
proaching to an upright seat. The 
oflicer seeing me at liis side, and re- 
cognising the tjpglish uniform, pulled 
up his horse j^’^the same time. “ The 
fortune of war is yours,” he said,-— 
“ 1 yield myself prisoner.” Saying 
this, he bowed, and presented me his 
sword. • Bewildered vyijth the whole 
adventure, and scarcely believing the 
reality of my safety, 1 bowed in re- 
turn, and took advantage of the stop 
to which my horse had come to turn 
him round in hopes of rejoining our 
own forces. My prisoner who was 
wounded and fatigued, rode dejeet- 
odly at my sidct 1 confess 1 was un-* 


der considerable alarm lest he should 
retract bis surrender, and perhaps 
turn the tables upon his captor. But 
luckily he entertained no such idea. 
Our cavalry had gone on in pursuit 
.-of tha main body of the fugitives, and 
We still saw them, though at a great 
distance, furiously engaged- Of the 
fate of the battery and forces on the 
liillock, 1 was of course ignorant, and 
was in prodigious alarm lest I should 
fall into the enemy’s hands before re- 
joining our army on the beach. My 
fears, however, were vain. On round- 
ing the eminence, still accompanied 
by my prisoner, we found ourselves 
ill presence of the victorious British 
force. My face being covered with 
clotted gore, and being altogetlier 
excited by my terrors to a degree of 
f<»ver, my ajipearance must liave crea- 
ted some surprise among our troojis. 
By good fortune I rode up to the 
station of my own regiment, where 
I had been long given up for lost. 
The joy of my companions was warm- 
ly and loudly expressed, and I soon 
was observed by the (jieneral, who 
liappened at that moment to be pass- 
ing along the line. His acute eye 
saw immediately how affairs were 
placed. He called me to him, en- 
quired my name and rank, and com- 
plimented me higlily on my beha- 
viour. My prisoner, in order 1 sup- 

S ose to account for his own surren- 
er, related some wonderful instances 
of my valour ; and his rank being no 
less than lieutenaiit-geiieral of the 
enemy, added no little reputation to 
my exploit. The issue of this battle, 
80 far as 1 am concerned, is soon told. 
I was raised to a captaincy on tlic 
spot, and sent home witli the dis- 
patches. In the general’s account 
of the engagement, the following 
passage occurred : — “ Allow me also 
to recommend to your notice C’aptain 
Frizzle Pumpkin, the bearer of this 
dispatch. Throughout the ^air his 
conduct was the admiration of the 
whole army. Alone and surrounded 
:hy the enemy, he dismounted atroop- 
er, sprung on his charger, and suc- 
ceeded, in the face of his own forces, 
in capturing and securing Lieutenant- 
General the Baron De — — . I con- 
sider myself indebted to his calm yet 
daring courage, for raising the spirits 
of the troops to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm, and 1 regret it is not in 
my power to bestow on liim a reward 
adequate to liis transcendent merits/’ 
(To be continued,) 
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TO THE MOUNTAIN WINDS. 

BY MRS IIEMANS. 

— How dimtae 

The liberty* for frail, for mortal man. 

To roaiA at large among uni^coplcd glens, 

And mountainous retirements, only trod 
By devious footsteps !— >Rcgions eonseernte 
To oldest time ! — And, reckless of the storm 
That keeps the raven quiet m his nest. 

Be Ob a presence or a motion — Une 
Among the many there. 

WoituewoRTii. 

Mountain windfl ! oh ! wdiither do ye call me V 
Vainly, vainly w’^ould my steps pursue ! 

Chains of care to lower earth enthral me. 
Wherefore thus my weary spirit woo ? 

Oh ! the strifti of this divided being ? 

Is there peace wdiere ye are bornc‘ on high ? 

Could we soar to your proud eyries iletnng, 

In our hearts would haunting memories die ? 

Those wild places are not as a dwelling 
Whence the footsteps of the loved are gone ! 

Newer from those rocky iialls came swelling 
Voice of kindness in familiar tone ! 

Sandy music of oblivion sw^eepeth 
In the pathw'ay of your w^anderings free ; 

And the torrent, wildly as it leapeth. 

Sings of no lost home amidst its glee. 

There the rushing of the falcon’s pinion, 

Is not from some hidden pang to ily ; 

All things breathe of power and stern dominion— 
Not of hearts that in vain yearnings die. 

Mountain winds ! oh ! is it, is it only 

Where man’s trace hath been, tliat so we pine V 

Bear me up, to grow in thought less lonely. 

Even at nature’s deepest, loneliest shrine I 

Wild, and mighty, and mysterious singers 1 / 

At whose tone luy heart within me biiras ; ' 

Bear me wliere the last re<^ sunbeam liners. 
Where the waters have their secret urns ! 

There to commune wjth a loftier spirit 
Thau the troubling shadows of r<*gret ; 

Til ere the wings of freedom to inherit, 

Where the enduring and the wing’d are meC' 

Hush, proud voices ! gentle be your falling ! 
Woman’s lot thus rhainless may not be ; 

Hush ! the heart your trumpet sounds^^re calling. 
Darkly still may grow — hut never free ! 
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THE riRST AND 

“ Not to-day, Georsjo, but to-nior- 
row w»»ok,” said Mig» Coventry. 

" And why to-moriow week, Sa- 
rah replied hei hu'^hand. 

“ Can’t you giiohs, sir ?” rejoined 
Mrs (’o\ entry, in a tone of assumed 
rebuke. 

“ To-morrow w(‘ek— to-morrow 
week,” he repeated, as if really eli- 
de, i\oiiriii»r to task Ida memory — 

to moirow Avei'k is” 

“ 'riie second ot June, sij,” inter- 
rinited Mrs (’o^enti}', in the same 
tone of ])laytul displeasure. 

“ C^li ! I Kniemhei now — aye, to 
he suie — to-nioiiow'^ tve(‘k /s tlie se- 
cond of June — and the s(»eond of 
June — isn’t that the second auniver- 
saiy of oiii \\ eddin«r-day, lo\e 
“ Yes, deal Geors^i*, and the 
birthday ol my sweet hoy,” folding 
the infant w hie h she held iii her aims 
lapturousl} to hei bosom. 

“ 'riiey//.N^ hiithday of ouv Jit ftt 
child,” said lie, wdtli a sly empha- 
sis oil the word ** fiist.” 

“Of our,///s^ and only child,” 
liuirimired J\Irs Coventry, with an 
eniplnisis iMpially iiiaiked, but far 
diilerent in expression ; while, as she 
sj)oke, she cl.ispeil it to her with a 
mournful eai^erness, as if she tlien 
felt it was a precious, but destined 
to be a solitary, treasure, 

Thi^re //;<is this feeling at her heart. 
She could not account for it; she 
could not get irid of it; but when- 
ever, m tUOftd foi^ anticipations 
which are anMng brightest vi- 
sions of early wedded life, th«<y talb^ 
cd of their future family, and of what 
their domestic plans should be, as 
their ffeiniily increased, she always 
seemed to have a foreboding that 
this boy w'ouM alone bo spared to 
lier; that whatever other children 
she might have, they would only 
pass through a short existence to the 
grave. At first, her husband ridi- 
culed the present! rnefft ; it was ^oo 
strong, however, for ridicule to Over- 
tlirow, and gradually became too sad 
for it to approach. It was no less 
inaccessible to reasoning; for all 
that ailectioii could obtain, was the 
VOL.XXVI1I. NO. CLXMII. * 
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tender assurance she would try to 
think of it as little as possible. 

And who were George and Sarah 
Coventry? The leader shall know 
all that I know myself respecting 
them. 

(icorge C’ov entry was found one 
summers evening under a hawthorn 
tree, sewed up in a hand-basket. 
Tiie ])eTHon who found him was an 
ecceiitiic old bachelor, of the name 
ol Pj ice Williams, who was very fond 
of nightingales ; and there was a cop- 
))ice, about a quarter of a mile from 
ids house, which the idglitiugales 
loved to fn*(|uent. Hither he would 
betake him about sunset ; and seated 
at the foot of this hawthorn, listen to 
the ravishing melody of the lono 
songstress till his maid Jemima came 
to t(dl him supper was ready, at 
the lu^aring of which, he was never 
known to tarry another minute for 
the sweetest descant that ever roll- 
ed, rich and musical, from a nightin- 
gale’s throat. On tlie evening in 
question, he found his seat pre-occu- 
pied by the little stranger ; and Je- 
iniinaw^as infinitely perplexed, as she 
saw her master returning so soon 
with a basket in his hand, which at a 
distance appeared like her own mar- 
ket-basket But her own market-bas- 
ket vv as hanging in its place^ behind 
the kitchen door. It was clear, tliere- 
fore, the basket belonged to some- 
body else, though she knew of no- 
body who had such a kind of basket 
but Widow Pugh, of Rosobank cot- 
tage ; and Widow Pugli, as slie re- 
maiked to herself, " lived in a clean 
opposite direction to the nightin- 
gales.” 

Meanwhile, the old gen leman 
stalked on, stately and sedate, with 
this puzzling basket, which he seem- 
ed to carry with much care ; a cir- 
cumstance that naturally increased 
Jemima’s pi'i'plexity. He passed into 
the house through the front door, in- 
stead of through the kitchen, as he 
vv'Hs commonly wont to do. This was 
adding fuel to the fire of curiosity 
that already burned fiercely enough 
ill Jemima*s4»r0Bst. He cutered 
3 d 
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room. She heard lilm talking to him- 
self. Presently his boll rung, and 
Jemima was the most punctual of 
servants in answering; it. 

“ See whether this is a boy or girl,” 
said he, pointing to the infant, which ^ 
he had taken out of the basket, and 
laid upon the table. “ If it is a boy,” 
he continued, “ we’ll nurse it be- 
tween us ; if a girl, it shall go to the 
parish.” 

** Lord, sir I” exclaimed Jemima, 
lifting up her hands in astonishment, 
^ I dare say it is nothing but a by- 
blow ! Where did you get it ?” 

“ I get itl” cried Mr Williams, 
taping his box, and taking a pinch 
of snuff as he spoke, — “ Pooh !” 

** Well, sir,” continued Jemima, 
looking in tlie infant’s face, I can’t 
tell whether it is boy or girl, for my 
part — not I — but I dare say it is one 
or the other, for it is God’s provi- 
dence that these things when they 
come, never come out of nature.” 

" No,” said her master, scratching 
behind his left ear ; “ they are all in 
nature, Jemima.” 

“ Poor little thing!” she added, 
^ it is for all the world just like a wax 
doll in a sweet sleep. I’ll be sworn 
It is a girl, it is so quiet, and looks so 
innocent.” 

It happened unfortunately for Je- 
mima’s characteristics of her sex, 
that at this moment Mr Williams un- 
pinned from the bosom of the infant 
a piece of paper, till then unperceived 
by him, on which were written these 
words, in a small but legible hand — 
George Coventry — preserve the 
name, vvnatever fate betide the bear- 
er of it.” 

' Mr Williams adhered to his de- 
claration, save that he and Jemi- 
ma did not nurse the boy between 
them. Enquiries were instituted to 
discover tlie parents, but they proved 
unsuccessful. There were those, in- 
deed, who hinted, tliat if the old gen- 
tleman could ffnd out the mother, 
they would be bound to name the 
father — an insinuation which always 
greatly scandalized Jemima, who 
was not without a theory of her own, 
however, to explain cause and ef- 
fect; for, as littie George grew up, 
Bhe discovered a strikmg likeness 
between him and sundry “ hussies” 
of the place, whom, as she said ” she 
could not abide to look upon.” Nay, 
OH occasion^ the so far aa 


to remark to her master, that, ** the 
rogue was getting just such a double 
chin as the vicai*, and was W'onder- 
fully like him too, when he had his 
black pinafore on.” But she never 
ventured to repeat this, after the old 
gentleman admonished her she was 
liable to do penance in a white sheet 
in the parish church, for speaking 
alander. 

Wiien George was in his fifteenth 
year, his benefactor died, leaving him 
well provided for; though the legacy 
was subject to sundry whimsical con- 
ditions. Among other things, it Avas 
required that“he should make choice 
of the army or navy, but must em- 
brace one of those services within 
twelve months after the testator’s 
death and, that ** the principal of 
the legacy should be at his entire dis- 
posal when he was forty, provided 
he was then a bachelor, and changed 
his name from George (.■oventry, to 
George Hawthorn Nightingale, in 
commemoration of the circumstances 
attending his discovery.” In default 
of any one of these, besidt^s many 
oUier strange conditions, the proper- 
ty depending upon them, which 
amounted to some thousands, was 
“ to be divided between any twelve 
men his executors might select, ha- 
ving each of them a wooden leg, and 
being bachelors above the age of 
fifty.^’ 

George entered the army, obtain- 
ed a majority before be Avas live-and- 
twenty, and up to that period com* 
trived to steer clear of all the rocks 
and shoals placed in his course by 
the humorous ingenuity of his pi-o- 
tector. But then it was he first saw 
Sarali Cecil, a peHtoaless orphan, 
whose asylum waB.u&^er the roof of 
as gentle a creature as Charity ever 
ealJerf to her divine ministry. The 
grace and beauty of Miss Cecil’s per- 
son, gi'eat as they were, w^:e poor 
in comparison with that fixity of 
heart, and simplicity of character, 
whicli, while they threw a lustre 
around her moral nature, heightened 
the fascination of her charms. De- 
liberation soon became solemn mum- 
mery vijith Major (Coventry. Yet 
would take himself very serious- 
ly to task, for fitting on chains, every 
link of which, he knew, must cost 
him its weight in gold, if once fairly 
riveted, Th^ were riveted; and 
be wee bound bend end foot; long 
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before lie came to the resolution of fancied there was a sadness in Ids 


makiiin; a vigorous rcsiKtaiicii. In 
short, wlien he was only six-aud- 
twenty, lie renounced all substantial 
advantages of fortune as George 
llawthorii Nightingale, lisq., at forty' 
—and, by the same act which made 
Id in tlie happiest of men, sliovver- 
ed do>vn unexpected felicity upon 
twelve of his fellow-creatures, living 
ill single blessedness and single leg- 
gediiesB. And so perfect, so all-suf- 
ficient was his ha])pineH8, that never 
once had a shadow of regret stolen 
over his mind at a sacrifice, the very 
existence of w'hich, from motives of 
the purest delicacy, lie had carefully 
abstained from mentioning to Mrs 
C 'oven try. 

, And what was the subjec't of dis- 
course between them, wldc‘h she de- 
sirc'd might be ])ostponed till the mor- 
row w'^eek ? 

A mere trifle — but one of those 
Irilles that identify themselves with 
Home of the dejuest feelings of the 
lieart. He had seen a pair of amber 
bracelets in a jeweller’s shop, — the 
price was moderate ; and he wished 
Mrs (yoventry to say whether she 
liked the iiattern, before he bought 
them. I need not go to look at 
them,” said she, when the conver- 
sation 'was ri'sumed, “ for you know, 
George, 1 always prefer your taste to 
my own ; but give them to me to- 
morrow tveok, and them they will be 
sanctified by the recollection of the 
two happiest days my life has yet 
known.” A gentle pressure of the 
liand which he held in his,and a smile 
that told of sinless idolatry, were his 
only answer. ' 

On the of this anticipated 

morrow — of inis day of promised 
blissful remembrance. Major and Mrs 
(Coventry strolled into the fields which 
surrounded tlieir pleasant suburban 
dweV^. George was more than 
usually thoughtful and silent during 
the walk, — that is, he was less than 
usually cheerful and animated; for 
such was his general flow of spirits, 
that a very slight abatement of tlieir 
intensity, produced, from the force 
of the contrast, the effect of extreme 
dejection. At first, Mrs Coventry 
feared he was ill ; but that apprehen- 
sion removed, she strove to ruly him 
out of his pensive mood. Her efforts 
were partially successful. He laugh- 
ed; he talked mgre gaily; but i»hg 


laugh, a forced buoyancy in his con- 
versation. She fancied, too, tliough 
she knew not why, there was an eai- 
iiestnesH, a tender solicitude, in his 
manner, like that which the sense of 
past unkindness, or the secret con- 
Bcioiistiess that we may soon be de- 
nied all power to lavish kindness upon 
a beloved object, sometimes inspire^ 
From such promptings, come tiie si- 
lent, hcai-t-breaking endeai'ments of 
the slowly dying. The kiss, the em- 
brace, the unwearied indulgence, are 
all so iiiauy gentle farewells of the 
soul ; so many fond and lingering re- 
petitions of pleasures, each of which 
may be the last, while each that ?>, 
springs from deejicr and deeper 
yearnings of tlie parting spirit. 

Asihey ascended a small eminence, 
a range of landscape spread before 
them, bathed in the liquid and trem- 
bling lustre of a setting sun. It was 
a gorgeous spei^iacle. “ How beau- 
tiful!” he exclaimed, pausing to gaze 
around ; " iiow beautiful! — But who, 
that knew he was to die to-morrow, 
could look upon a scene like this, 
and feel the serene holiness of mind 
it inspires ? Yet there are eyes — aye, 
and of thousands — now bent on that 
glorious orb, which shall never see 
it rise — while some, though spared 
till then, shall be closed in death ere 
it sets again !” 

There was a mystery in all tliis, as 
well ns in his general deportment 
during the remainder of the evening, 
which attracted the observation, ra- 
ther tlian excited the fears, of Mrs 
Coventry. She believed something 
had occurred to vex him ; what it was, 
she did not seek to know, because, 
from the unreserved confidence on 
all subjects that subsisted between 
them, she was aware the cause of his 
present disquiet, whatever it might 
be, was one which, for reasons she bad 
no desire to scrutinize, he evidently 
did not then wish to disclose. 

On the following morning, he rose 
somewhat earlier than his accustom- 
ed hour, to take his usual walk before 
breakfast. While waiting for his re- 
turn, a livery servant rode up to the 
door, delivered a letter, and putting 
spurs to his horse, galloped oil’ im- 
mediately towards l^ndon. The let- 
ter was for Mrs Coventry, and in the 
handwriting of her busba^d | 1(8 cou- 
tQuVi confmd«d beri . 
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“My IIKLOVED S\HAII, 

“ (%)me to me without loss of time. 
1 would sparti you the shock — but 1 
shall be Jiappier when I hear from 
your own lips that you will bear your 
trial with resignation. Come, the ib- 
Btant you receive this. Lose not a 
moment, I beseech you.” 

She neither wept nor raved, as, 
wu'th bloodless cheek, and a palpita- 
ting heart, she read these fearful 
words. “ What can have happened ?” 
breathed in a stifled whisper, was all 
that fell from her ; and she pressed 
her hand upon her brow, to quell the 
furious beating of her temples. The 
next instant, hastily folding up the 
letter, she prepared to obey its me- 
lancholy summons. 

A postscript directed her whither 
she was to go ; a post-chaise was soon 
at the door ; and silent, as one be- 
reaved of speech, tearless, as the in- 
fant that sleeps its first sleep of iife 
beside its joyful mother, this grief- 
stricken creature, who had hailed that 
morning with strangely blended feel- 
ings of bridal and maternal pride and 
happiness, now pursued her sad jour- 
ney! The distance was but a few 
miles. In less than lialf-an-hour she 
was at the place iiidiciitcd— a small 
road-side public-house. There, in a 
low white-washed room, meanly fur- 
nished, dark and dirty^ laid on a mi- 
serable bed in one comer, she saw — 
no — the ghastly object before her, so 
hideously disfigured, she could not 
believe was the same idolized being 
who had quitted her side, only a few 
short hours, high in health, and in the 
full flush of manly grace and vigour. 
But that outstretched liand — and the 
motion of it, for her to api)roacli, 
and the piteous expression of those 
eyes, which still spoke a language 
whose mute eloquence had so often 
thrilled through her soul, revealed 
the appalling truth. And then it was, 
the anguish she had borne so meSkly 
burst forth. She clasped the extend- 
ed hand — she looked at the mutilated 
face— she knew her husband— and 
her agony was expressed in loud la- 
mentations and long weeping. 

While she mourned, George Co- 
gtry breathed bis last. He had 
...t^ut that morning to flght a duel 
' Two not the challenged. 

were exchanged ; the .se- 
Ws interfered; but Major Coventry 
'<t!9 immovable; he would not ac- 


knowledge be bad received satisfac- 
tion till one or both pistols took effect. 
In the third fire, the ball of Captain 
Beverley struck him in the mouth, 
shattered it frightfully, and taking an 
bbiique direction, ])asscd out behind 
the left ear. He fell ; was conveyed 
to the nearest public-house ; and a 
surgeon sent for, who immediately 
pronounced upon the mortal nature 
of the wound. When he heard this, 
he signihed by motions that he wish- 
ed for pen, ink, and paper. The first 
thing he. wrote was, “Can I be re- 
moved home The. surgeon assured 
him that any attempt to move him 
would hasten his death, by increasing 
the effusion of blood. He with 
much difficulty, traced tho few lines 
to bis wife. They w(*re given to Cap- 
tain BeveHey’s ser\aiit to convey, 
and he was ordered by his master to 
proceed afterwards to town, with all 
possible speed, and return with an 
eminent surgeon whom he nani(‘d. 

Here were havoc and desolation ! 
A noble heart, struck at by death— a 
gentle and a loving ones smote by 
sorrow, even in the fulness of its 
joy ! Alas ! there is no treachery in 
life so to be feared, as the lreaeli(*ry 
of life itself. I'he day that has pfiss- 
ed prosperously, let it challenge our 
gratitude ; but for the coming one, 
wrapped in shadows, welcome it with 
trembling. Each minute has its al- 
lotted dispensation of misery to count- 
less thousands. This we know, and 
it is all. Who among us is warned 
of that which brings liis own ? 

It was a sharp aggravation of the 
Bufferings of Mrs Coventry, that her 
husband s wound disabled' liirn from 
speaking. To have heard his voice 
once more — to have been blessed by 
him — to have received his parting 
benediction for their child, would, 
she vainly imagined, have been some 
mitigation ; though, in truth, her in- 
cessant recurrence to this thought 
was only the melancholy indulgence 
of that strange pleasure which sor- 
row finds (for sorrow has its volup- 
tuous enjoyments) in cherishing it- 
self, in (leepeniiig the sources of its 
tears, and in reusing to be com- 
forted. 

In the evening of this miserable 
day, as she sat weeping by her now 
widowed hearth, she drew aside the 
curtains of the cradle where her in- 
fant slept They bad been tastefplly 
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emamentcd with festoons of white 
satin ribbon— a portion of that same 
ribbon which had adorned herself at 
the altar — thus, in all her thoughts, 
still mingliuif those two blissful re- 
collections of her short life of hap- 

? iness — the bride and the mother. 

hey were recollections still; but 
blissful ones no more. Every feel- 
ing that had made them so, seemed 
blotted from her heart by that sud- 
den affliction wliich had destroyed 
their liviiinj source. She bent over 
the Kliimberiii" innocent, and, in a 
voice that bespoke the depth of her 
anguish, exclaimed, “ Our only 
child ! I ever knew it would be 
thus !” Then, after a pause, durinp^ 
wdiich she had gazed without a tear, 
she added, in a lower tone, but 
breathed with such touching tender- 
ness as might beseem a pitying an- 
gel, “ Poor soul ! — and this is thy 
FIRST birthday? An orphan, now, in 
thy very cradle — a thing hereafter for 
charity’s cold smiles ! (iod be mer- 
ciful to thee, niy sweet boy, when 1 
am gone !” 

God ICO? merciful. lie strength- 
oiied the fainting spirit of the mourn- 
er ; and she lived to shelter her 
“ only one” from that cold smile of 
charity, whicb proud benevolence, 
or compassion, kindled at the shrine 
of duty, bestows on the unfortunate. 
The burden was lieavy, but not in- 
supportable ; the trial was exceeding 
tribulation, but not utter despair; for 
He who sent them, vouchsafed for- 
titude to bear the one, and breathed 
hope into the soul to assuage the 
other. 

It was,in truth, a severe blow. The 
CoTTAUE, withall its endearing recol- 
lections as her Srst connubial home, 
—with all those attachments which 
the mind forms even to inanimate 
objects, when some circumstance or 
other, still fondly remembered, gives 
tliem a place in the heart,— had to be 
relinquished for an humble lodging in 
the outskirts of the metropolis. Here 
Mrs Coventry took up her abode, as 

E oor as virtue, and almost as friend- 
;ss; for she shunned, rather than 
sought — not fropi false pride, but 
from proud economy — those who, in 
her better days, had been the guests 
or acquaintance of her husband. 
This resolution was early taken, and 
it was easily kept. There were many 
wjip pxpreBsed their wonder as to 


" wdiat had beeftme of poor Mrs Co- 
ventry and her child ;” but none who 
devoted half- an -hour to enquiries 
which would have conducted them 
to the widow’s dwelling. All were 
** sorry that so amiable and excellent 
a creature— so gifted and so fasci- 
nating too — should have met with 
such a sad reverse, and wished they 
knew how they could serve her;” but 
they bore their sorrow with edifying 
resignation, and exhibited an exem- 
plary forbearance in not seeking to 
gratify their wishes. A few snort 
months saw the end of their wonder- 
ing, their sorrowing, and their wish- 
ing; and if “ poor Mrs Coventry and 
her child” had lived and died during 
the Saxon Heptarchy, they could 
scarcely have been less remembered. 

Small as was the pittance on which 
she now had to subsist, she contrived, 
by such self-denials as are known 
only to honourable poverty, to put 
aside a little, every yeai*, as a sacred 
fund for her child’s future educa- 
tion, when he should be of an age 
to derive full benefit from instruc- 
tions, which she w^ell knew would be 
too costly to be defrayed out of her 
current income. This plan was con> 
meiiced long before she could pos- 
sibly judge whether his natural en- 
dowments would repay lior provi- 
dent love. Blit it seemed to impress 
upon tliat love the inspiration of a 
holier power, when, as he advanced 
in years, there was an unequivocal 
developeinent of mental faculties 
surpassing her most sanguine expec- 
tations. 

Charles Coventry was, indeed, no 
" common boy.” Still less was he 
one of those very common prodigies, 
who astonish us while they are ten 
years old, and because they arc ten 
years old, but grow up every-day 
men and women; little runaways 
and stragglers, who get tlie start of 
Tjpe at the beginning of their jour- 
no and when overtaken by the 
steady old gentleman, find them- 
selves left behind all die rest of it. 
Nature had been prodigal in her 
gifts. There was much of youthful 
beauty in his person ; and he was 
gentle in his dispmition, save when 
crossed, as he might think, capri- 
ciously or despitefully ; and then, 
the haughtiest rebel to submission 
which a jnroud and daring spirit ever 
made. He had gr^t energy of eba^ 
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l^aeters felt an the instant what it 
was he would like to do, and on the 
Instant determined whether and how 
he would do it. At school, remark- 
able rather lor certainty than cele- 
rity ill his studies, his class-fellows 
would sometimes take the lead, and 
keep it for a while, but in the end 
lie was always above them, and never 
lost an inch of the ground he once 
gained. Ilis reading was of every 
thing; a book was a book to him, 
as any meat is a meal to a hun^y 
man; and before he was twelve 
years old, he had read, The Whole 
Duty of Woman,” “ Salmon’s Chi- 
rurgery,” “ A Brief Treatise of Tes- 
taments and Last Wills,” “ Hobbes’s 
Decameron Physiologicum,” and an 

Alphabetical Book of Physical Se- 
crets,” which were the property, and 
happened to be the entire library, of 
the old lady in whose house his mo- 
ther lodged. 

It would feebly express Mrs Co- 
ventry’s feelings, as she watched the 
opening character of her son, simply 
to say, they were a parent’s. When 
all the love of which the heart is ca- 
pable, is concentrated upon one ob- 
ject — when all those sympathies and 
affections which embrace husband, 
kindred, children, friends, are called 
home, as it were, and made to tndne 
themselves about a single being, it is 
hardly possible to conceive the de- 
CTee 01 their intensity. This was 
her case. Had the boy been as much 
beneath the ordinary standard of 
ersonal and mental excellence, as 
e w’as certainly above it, it is not 
likely there w'ould have been one 
jot of abatement in this intensity, for 
Jove sees more perfections than the 
judgment can catalogue. But, chal- 
lenging admiration, as he did, from 
strangers ; the theme of praise with 
all ; the favourite of everyone, what 
could a proud and happy mother do, 
but, as she gathered m this tribute, 
adding it to the store which was al- 
ready great, let her heart o’erflow 
with its joyful treasure ? And she 
did so, even to the excess that brings 
agony ; for she grew a wo^hipper 
of that which, as ‘^a vapour, ^ppear- 
cth for a little time, and then va- 
nisheth away.” She could hardly be 
said to Uve, or have her being, in 
any sense distinct from the life of 
her daiding boy ; and the thought of 
ivhat a shadow it was in which her 


soul found its sum of earthly con* 
tentment, would often make her most 
sad in her very happiest moments. 
Her constant prayer to Heaven was, 
that she might live to see him take 
root where /le was to flourish, when 
she herself should decay and go down 
to the grave. 

The humble fortune of which Ma- 
jor Coventry was possessed at his 
death, consisted of bank stock, and 
his widow empowered a Mr Lionel 
Cranfleld to receive the dividends 
for her as they fell due. Mr Crati- 
field was a moncy-getter ; one of 
those men in whose eyes every thing 
has a money value, or none at all. 
Money was his god ; nor was it ever 
the less acceptable, because a little 
dirty, from the channels through 
which it flowed. What he would 
7 iot do to get it, no one had ever dis- 
covered; Avhat he would, all who 
knew him could tell. The sordid 
taint ran through every action of his 
life. But what then? He paid his 
debts, so he was duly accounted an 
upright man in his own circle. Ho 
had a son, who inherited in absolute 
perfection all his money-value no- 
tions of men and things, having been 
taught from his craole to compre- 
hend only one description of rewards 
and punishments in this life, the re- 
wara of sixpence if he did well, the 
punishment of losing it if be did ill. 
This son, when of a proper age, he 
established in the same line ot busi- 
ness as himself ; and, as he had hi- 
therto acted for Mrs Coventry with- 
out receiving the usual commission, 
he thought he might as well transfer 
the agency to him, calculating that 
Mrs Coventry could hardly expect a 
young beginner to forego his profits. 
He was right ; Mrs Coventiy cheer- 
fully consented to pay Mr William 
Cranfleld, what she had never wish- 
ed to withhold from Mr Lionel Cran- 
fleld, and the latter thus got rid of a 
gratuitous trust, while he put mo- 
ney into the purse” of his son. Little 
contrivances of this sort he delight- 
ed in, where, without broadly trading 
in dupery, he could pract^ly over- 
reach. 

Unfortunately for Mrs Coventry, 
Mr William Cranfleld, besides having 
all the virtues of his father, had a 
few vices to boot, of his own special 
rearing. At the head of these was 
the love of gamiding. Need the 
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Bult be told ? He lost largely. He 
grasped at whatever was witiiiu his 
reacn to cover his losses. An act of 
forgery gave him possession of every 
sliiJJing belonging to Mrs Coventry; 
he absconded in time to escape the 
gallows, and she was ruined 1 

The litter destitution to which she 
was thus suddenly reduced, crushed 
the feeble remnant of that spirit 
whic.li had so long bulleted with ad- 
versity. In his first U‘rror, Mr Cran- 
field (who had a sort of animal 
afi*ectiou for his ollsjiring) professed 
his eagerness to indemnify her loss, 
as it had been sustained in eonse- 
(pieiice of her compliance wMth his 
own Avishes. But when he found that 
his son Avas beyond danger, that no 
halter in England Avas long enough 
to reacli him, and that paying the 
money would Inmefit neither him 
nor himself, he ofiered her the loan 
of fifty pounds, Avith an assurance 
that he would never “ trouble her,” 
tlioiigh, “ for mere form’s sake, he 
would take a bill of sale of her fur- 
niture.” Necessity must accept, not 
stipulate, conditions. Mrs Coventry, 
scarcely knoAviiig what she did, and 
anxious only to meet present exigen- 
ci(;s, thankfully closca with what, in 
the humility of her indigence, she 
deemed the almost generous propo- 
sal of Mr Cranfield. It Avas sumcient 
for lier remaining Avants in this 
Avorld ! Three weeks after the dread- 
ful shock, she breathed her last. 

Mr Cranfield kept his Avord. lie 
did not “ trouble” the Avretched suf- 
ferer. Nay, the day after her death, 
he employed a broker to value the 
furniture; and upon his estimate, 
gave orders, at his oavii cost, for a 
decent funeral. When this was over, 
he completed the sale ; paid himself, 
(with a montli’s interest;) paid the 
undertaker, (with a discount of five 
per cent;) gave the poor orphan a 
guinea for pocket-money ; and cal- 
culated, tliat tlie balance would 
nearly lic^uidate the last half year’s 
school-bill for his youngest daughter. 

Charles Coventry was only four- 
teen wh^ his mother died. He felt 
his loss^|bd lamented it, Avith more 
sorrow than is incident to that a^e ; 
for home and mother were equiva- 
lent terms in his mind, and in losing 
one, he had lost both. All his 
thoughts, all his affections, all his 
wants, his plcasui'CB, his hopes, had 


hitherto moved^within that little cir- 
cle, and revolved round the being 
that was its centre. There was a 
dreary void, a blank, a valued thing, 
gone for ever, which his young heart 
felt ; which every moment recalled ; 
Avhich in sleep lay heavy upon his 
spirit in dim di*eams; which op- 
pressed him AAdien he awoke; but 
which no reason he was yet master of 
could make level to his comprehen- 
sion. A deep sense of his forlorn 
state, of his having no human crea- 
ture whom he could call sister, bro- 
tlicr, or kinsman, possessed him; 
and it rose to a feeling of despair 
almost, when he entered the rooms 
which were once his mother’s, saw 
them stripped of their furniture, and 
looked upon the bare Avails, which 
seemed to bid him depart, for there 
was his home no more ! 

But whither should he go ? Young 
as he Avas, the meal which pity set 
before him was bitter on his lips. The 
bed whereon he lay was not the place 
of rest his own had been. The neigh- 
bours were kind, most kind; tears 
would often come into his eyes at 
what they did for him ; but there was 
a feeling swelling at his heart which 
Avarned him he C4>uld not be, and be 
that which his departed mother’s pro- 
phetic feai's had pictured, a thing 
tor charity’s cold smiles.” Even at 
this early age, a haughty, impetuous 
spirit of independence was kindling, 
and silently becoming the monitor of 
his actions. Is there no work that 
a can do, to get his bread ?” was 
the question he put one day, half 
angi'ily, half proudly, to two or three 
benevolent persons, whom he heard 
consulting about the best means of 
disposing of him. 

Mr Cranfield was applied to on his 
behalf. “ 1 will provide for him, for 
the present,” said he ; ** send him to 
me.’^ 

Charles was delighted, and went 
with alacrity. Mr Cranfield was 
upon the point of engaging with a 
copying clerk at a guinea and a half 
per week, when he was spoken to 
about j^ouiig Coventry. It imme- 
diately^occurred to that thrifty plii- 
lanthropist, he could <^onfer two be- 
nefits at once — one upon Charles, and 
another upon himself. Instead of 
giving him a guinea and a half per 
week, he only gave liim board and 
lodging, his cast-oflf clothes^ and five 
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shilling a-month to ^eiid or hoard, 
as he might choose; s^ve that two 
out of the five were to he deducted 
for washing, which would be done 
at home,” at much less expense to 
Charles, and at no expense to his 
master. 

In the drudgery, the servile drud- 
gery, of Mr Cranfield, ^for such he 
made it,) the noble-minded youth 
remained three years. There was 
nothing his ^nerous master could 
put him to, however menial or fati- 

S , at which he repined ; and 
was nothing too fatiguing, or 
too slavish, with which to task him. 
Indeed, the more labour he gave, the 
better he was satisfied, for then he 
knew he earned his food, clothes, and 
lodging — a reflection precious to his 
proud nature. 1 have a kioiit to 
them,” he would often mentally ex- 
claim ; and that sense of right would 
have given to a mouldy crust and a 
drop of water, a flavour which not 
the delicacies of a palace could have 
had for him, without it. In the midst 
of all his toil, too, he still found time, 
while others slept, to lay in a store 
of various knowledge) devoting his 
three shillings a-raonth, not to buying 
books, which would have poorly fed 
bis eager appetite for them, but to 
subscribing for their perusal at a 
lai'ge circulatiDg library in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

It was to be supposed, that a mind 
like his, as its energies ripened, w'ould 
find the vassalage of Mr Cranfield’s 
service insufferably irksome ; and the 
more so, because of an increasing 
contempt for his sordid chai’acter. 
He longed for a wider and a better 
sphere of action ; but in all his aspi- 
rations, he traced as its boundaiy 
the sturdy principle, that he would 
have his worthy and no more. ** A 
million should not content me,” he 
would sometimes cry, when medita- 
ting on the future, ** if something 
within told me my price was greater; 
but, by the same rule, less than the 
least that ever satisfied a human be- 


ing, shall suffice me, if so it ought to 
be.** 


About this time, the second son 
Mr (/i*anfiold left school ; and as i 
father considered that he must fii 
A?wi in board and lodging, clothes ai 
washing, it would be an economic 
arrangement to put him in the pla 
vf Charles. The advantages we 


BO obvious, that hesitation was out 
of the question. 

" I shall not tvant you, Mr Coventry, 
after next Friday,” was all the noti- 
fication he thought it necessary to 
give one Monday morning. 

“ Very W'oll, sir,” tvas Charles’s 
reply, as he continued the writing he 
w^as upon, while the curl of his lip 
spoke more scorn than his tongue 
could have uttered. 

“ We’ll say notliing about the wash- 
ing for this iiioiitli,” observed Mr 
Cranfield, when Friday night came, 
and he put half-a-crowu into liis 
hand. 

“ It wants a fortnight of the montli, 
sir,” replied Charles <*almjy, as he 
laid the half crown upon the table. 
“ Take t/our shilling, and give me iny 
cightecnpeiice. To l/iat I have a 
right.” 

Mr Cranfield was struck with admi- 
ration. He took back tiie half crown, 
ami gave him eigliteenpeiice. “ You 
are an honourable young man,” said 
he, shaking him warmly by the hand. 
” Your heart is in the right }dace ; 
you’ll be a sliining cliaracter yet. 1 
trust I know how to appreciate such 
delicacy of feeling, lou Jiavc my 
best wishes for your welfare, go 
where you may. , Cod bless you, and 
good night.” ^ 

With these words the door of Mr 
Cranfield was closed upon him ; and 
with the eigliteenpeiice in his pocket, 
a small bundle under liis arm, and 
his " heart in the rigJit place,” as the 
worthy Mr Cranfield observed, did 
Charles Coventry turn from it to 

go where he might.” 

It was summer lime ; the weather 
sultry in tin* extreme ; the moon 
shining brightly ; and without know- 
ing whither he bent his steps, with- 
out indeed thinking where he was 
going, for his mind was a cliaos of 
tumultuous thoughts, he found him- 
self in the midst of fields. He fol- 
lowed the path that lay before him. 
It brought him into a narrow lane, 
with louy trees on each side, which 
interlaced their branchea at the top, 
forming a verdant canopy, too thick 
for tlie moon to penetratS^ He pau- 
sed a moment to consider whether 
he should go to the right or left. He 
hapjio motive for choice, but turned 
mi^'lianically to the right. He soon 
perceived he was ascending a ecine- 
what steep hill,, and when be. gained 
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the summit, seated himself on the 
trunk of a tree to take breath. 

And now was the first moment he 
began to think. All, till now, had 
been a rapid succession of dreams ; 
one unbroken series of visionary ab- 
stractions, wliich had passed througli 
his mind. He burst into a loud 
laugh ; clapped his hands, and chuck- 
led like an over-joyed child. 

“ AVhy this is brave 1” he exclaim- 
ed : this is a golden beginning of 
life’s journey — free as the air that 
blows upon me, and like it, unseen 
of man ; unheeded by him, whence I 
come, or whither I go. By Jupiter! 
but this is the way to learn philoso- 
phy. Oil ! there is no master of them 
all can teach it half so feelingly as 
thi^,'’ taking the eighteeiipencc from 
his pocket, and looking at it as it lay 
ill tlie palm of his hand. ** l.ct me 
atk counsel of you, my friends,** he 
continued with a laugh. “ Will you 
buy me a bed to-night? Aye, say 
ye, if I n ill go without a dinner to- 
morrow. Bniwlien to-morrow comes, 
there will sfill be a to-morrow, and 
another, and another, to the end of 
time ; while thy ending will be with 
the to-morrovv*s sun-dowii — and 
then”— 

He paused suddenly ; he examined 
closely the money he held — he chink- 
ed one piece against the other — and 
then burst into a louder and longer 
lit of laughter, 

“ Docs the devil hoodwink his 
own ?” he cried. ** Yea, doth he ; for 
*m)y by such a trick could this have 
h!ii)))eiied. 1 said right when 1 call- 
ed it a golden beginning. It is a 
guinea 1 look upon; twenty-one 
shillings and sixpence; and so, twenty 
times "a more precious philosophy 
than 1 took it to be. Now, had a 
man who knew the honest value of 
a guinea been self-cheated thus, I 
W'ould retread every step I have taken 
to do him right; but it would be a 
sin to steal from so poor a wretch, in 
virtue, as is he who was my master, the 
blessings he will purchase from every 
want of mine which his involuntary 
bounty ^all relieve. So to your 
hiding |pce again— and now, God 
speed me I” 

It was very true, that Mi^Cranfield 
had given a guinea instead of ashill^iig. 
It is no loss true, that when he dis- 
covered bis mistake, he set the mat- 
ter right, by withdrawing his sub- 


scription for one yearfromalying-iu 
charity to wjiich he belonged, for the 
benefit of having his wife’s poor re- 
lations delivered at their own houses. 

The rhapsody of C-harles was no 
sooner finished, than he sprung from 
his seat, and pursued his walk’. The 
morbid excitement of his feelings had 
subsided ; his over heated brain no 
longer teemed with confused thoughts 
and images; the violence of the par 
roxysm was passed, into which he 
had been thrown by the staggering 
novelty of liis situation— a night wan- 
derer, without a home, without a 
friend ; without the means to pro- 
cure the first; almost without the 
wisli to possess the second. From 
the moment when Mr Cranfield’s 
Spartan anminciation rung in his 
astoiiislied cars — “ I shall not want 
you after next Friday” — he had de- 
terminer] in his own mind, that that 
“ next Friday,** should be to him the 
hegira of his life — his point, of de- 
parture in the world’s voyage ; — and 
though lie knew he was to set sail 
without chart or compass, a sort of 
reckless fasrri nation, suited to his 
romantic, spirit, seemed todwell upon 
bis resolve. “ 1 can live where there 
are men to serve,” was his frequent 
exclamation during the interval ; and 
with this feeling at its climax, he 
turned his hack upon the door of 
Mr Cranfield. 

But there is a difference, which 
only experience discovers, between 
romantic, intentions, and romantic 
performances. When we revel in 
the former, we are like the simple 
country wench, who reckoned up all 
the things she would buy witli the 
produce of her pail of milk ; and 
when we b(*gin the latter, we very 
often give the untoward kick which 
scatters our anticipated delights in 
the dust. Our hero was already ap- 
proximating towards such a catas- 
trophe. Tired, drowsy, with an in- 
convenient appetite, (all of them 
mere common propensities of vulgar 
mortality,) the poetical qualities of 
his situation were fast losing their 
hold qpon his imagination. There 
was ffo pictureB(|ue bank of violets 
upon wliich he could repose; no 
w'oodbine bower, the haunt of Dryads 
or of fairies, with a crystal stream 
purling through it, which invited him 
to seek silvan slumbers in its cool 
recess ; no cottage chimney, sending 
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up its wreaths of pale-blue smoke, 
(the fragrant vapour of turf or green- 
wood bough,) between two aged 
trees, 

“ Where Corydoii ami Thyrsls noct. 

Are at their savoury dinner set, 

Of herbs, and other country messes, 
Which the nent-hnnded Phyllis dresses.” 

In short, he was wandering some- 
wltere on the confines of Middlesex 
and Berkshire, than which the de- 
parts of Arabia are hardly less pro- 
ductive of the romantic in adventure, 
and lie would fain have had his sup- 
per and gone to bed, than which there 
are no two conditions of existence 
less conducive to tlje romantic in 
feeling. 

Again he seated himself by the 
road-side to res^and sleep came over 
Jiiin. It was bro^-day ere he awoke, 
lie found he had not been, as he 
imagined himself in his soliloquy, 
on the top of the hill, unseen of 
man,” or “ unheeded” by him. His 
hat and bundle were gone. 

“ They would have taken my mo- 
ney too, 1 waiTant, if it had not been 
for the fear of disturbing mo.” 

There was this fear, aiid therefore 
due precaution had been employed 
to do it without disturbing him. 
Inhere was neither guinea nor six- 
pence in his pocket ! The then pos- 
sessor of botn, as well as of his hat 
and bundle, was a Scotch pedlar; no 
thief by profession ; one who would 
not go out of his way to pick a pocket; 
but one who liad no virtue in his soul 
strong enough to resist pi(;king up 
whatever came in his way. 

Chai'les was confounded ! The co- 
lour fied from his cheek, his lip 
quivered, and tears of vexation, ra- 
ther than of grief, stood in his eyes. 
He who was light-hearted, and not 
without hope, with a fancied eighteen 
pence only, as his sum of worldly 
wealth, felt, for the moment, as if he 
had lost an inheritance, because now 
he had not a farthing ; so little capa- 
ble are we of putting their true value 
upon either the frowns or the smiles 
of foj'ttiiie. Despondency, however, 
was as foreign to his character, as it 
generally is to his time of life. As 
a matter of choice, he would rather 
have had his hat, his wardrobe, and 
his money ; as a matter of necessity, 
he submitted to the privation with a 
very good grace, after he had done 


what older and wiser heads are apt 
to do in like cases, adopted the pru- 
dent resolution of never running the 
same risk again. But could he have 
seen himself, he would, at least, have 
confessed there was now something 
wild, romantic, and pictureseme 
enough in his appearance. Charles 
Coventry was tall for his yeai's, per- 
haps about five feet nine; slim, 
graceful in his carriage, and his 
figure a perfect model or symmetry ; 
his hair, raven black, hanging in pro- 
fuse natural curls uver his forehead ; 
his features decidedly handsome; of 
a manly cast of beauty ; and their ge- 
neral expression denoting a haughty 
firmuesH of mind, softened only by 
a bewitching smile, that seemed to 
play perpetually round his mouth. 
In his gait he was erect, carrying his 
head mr back, and stepping along 
with a bounding, elastic tread, as if 
the earth yielded to its pressure, but 
returned again, with force, to give 
it a more vigorous spring. 

Such a rover, unboniieted, unat- 
tended, wandering the highways, like 
a denizen of their vagrant liberties, 
could not be expected to pass along 
and rouse no wonder ; and fortunately 
for him, he roused something more 
than wonder, in one who saw him. 
He came to a ailbll village, after a 
walk of nearly fifteen miles, so faint 
with hunger, that further he felt he 
could not go, and sat down upon a 
large stone, which seemed the frag- 
ment of some ancient cross^ just at 
the entrance of it. He had wholly 
forgotten the singularity of his ap- 
peai'ance, till it was recalled to his 
recollection by observing a group of 
children gazing at him from behind 
a barn-door, and by noticing the 
blacksmitlj, who had left liis forger 
and now stood midway between it 
and the footpath, with a horse-shoe, 
half red iiot, in his pincers ; the said 
horse-shoe therein not at all resem- 
bJ ing the blacksmith’s curiosity, which 
was at a white hea^ to make out 
Charles, and his business. Charles 
beckoned him to approach. He ad- 
vanced with a lazy, loitering step, as 
if he wanted a litde moi^ <time for 
observation at a distance. 

** Is it possible to get employment 
in this place was lns first question. 

Yes, possible enoug|j|| 1 take it, 
for we have plenty of idSe poor here, 
who will xataer eUurve than work.” 
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I would work that I may not 
starve replied Charles. 

“ Aye,” responded the blacksmith, 
looking at him with a dubious eye, 
as though he thought he was likely 
enough to starve, notwithstanding, if 
he had nothing but his work to trust 
to for a dinner. 

“ I have been robbed on the road,” 
continued Charles. 

“ Indeed ! as how ?” interrupted 
the (Cyclops. 

« While I slept.” 

“ While you slept? Why, that’s a 
bad look-out, young fellow ; but you 
might expect as much, I think, in 
these parts, if you make the high- 
ways your bed ; for we find enough 
to do to keep ourselves from being 
robbed with our eyes open.” 

“ I am pennyless, and in want of 
food,” added (’harles ; “ but,” fixing 
his eyes eaniestly on the man, “ 1 
seek no charity — whatever hand sup- 
lies my necessities shall be repaid 
y my labour,” 

" 1 darc^say it’s all very true what 
you say ; however, as you are a stran- 

er to me, you’ll not take it amiss if 

don’t interfere.” 

With these words the blacksmith 
hastened back to his forge, and be- 
gan to ply his nnvU with redoubled 
diligence. Charlc^overed his face 
with his hands, and felt at that mo- 
ment more anguish of mind than lie 
had ever known. He remained in this 
attitude, bitter forebodings crowd- 
ing fast upon him, until he was roused 
from it by a soft female voice. 

" Young man I If you please, my 
mistress wants to speak with you.” 

He looked up. A rosy-cheeked 
lass, with dove-like eyes, in a mob 
cap, black stuff-gown, and a white 
apron, tucked up sideways, stood 
before him. 

“ And wlio is your mistress, pretty 
one ?” said Chai'les, with that inde- 
scribable smile of his, for there was a 
something in the girl's manners and 
appearance which operated like a 
charm — “ Who is your mistress, and 
where does she live ?” 

" Over the way, if you please, sir. 
Her name is Mrs Saville.’^ 

" I don’t know her, my dear,” re- 
plied (^/harles. 

“ I know that, sir,” and a sort of 
awkward blush diffused itself over 
her countenance, called there as 
much by the straxige SKaning of 


Charles* as by his flattering 
epithets of " dear,” and “ pretty one.’* 

“ Are you sure you are right?” he 
continued. 

“ Quite sure, sir,” she replied; 
“ my mistress said, * Maiy, do you 
see that poor young man sitting there ? 
— he seems ill — go and tell him 1 
want to speak with him.’ — So 1 have 
come to tell you.” 

The innocence and simplicity of 
this mode of authenticating her em- 
bassy left no doubt upon Charles’s 
mind, tliat Mrs Saville, whoever she 
might be, did “ want to speak with 
him and he followed his con- 
ductress to a large, old-fashioned, but 
substantially built mansion, which 
stood back twelve or fifteen yards 
from the public road. He was 
ushered into a spacious parlour, 
solidly rather than elegantly furnish- 
ed, where he found Mrs Saville. She 
was considerably advanced in years, 
somewhat below the middle height, 
with flaxen hair, and a remarkably 
pale, but delicately transparent com- 
plexion. Her air was courteous and 
refined, and bespoke the gentlewo- 
man of the old school. There was 
a clear silvery tone in her voice, 
coupled with a certain emphatic pre- 
cision in her mode of talking, and a 
quiet ease in her stately unembar- 
rassed manner, which forcibly re- 
minded Charles of his own beloved 
mother ; nor was this impression 
weakened by a peculiai* character of 
benignity and goodness wliich dwelt 
upon her still interesting countenance. 

Benevolence and pity, when they 
are of the right quality, (equally re- 
mote from the parade of doing good, 
and the impertinence of worthless 
curiosity,) perform their task with a 

f entle impatience to hasten relief, 
y sparing the unfortunate every 
anxious feeling of suspense. Mrs 
Saville, in a few kind words, inform- 
ed Charles of her motive in sending 
for him. He was touched to the very 
heart. It seemed, as if the years of 
his infancy and boyhood had return- 
ed ; for, never since those years, ne- 
ver since his mother’s death, had the 
voice of man or woman reached his 
heart. It seemed, too, as if here were 
a being the heart might trust ; one 
who would not fling upon its breath- 
ings the .churlish spirit of a selfish 
world, nor interpret its desires by 
the cold cuiming of sordid oaloula- 
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tion; one whom oven he, with all 
Ills proud scorn of unrequited bene- 
fits, could he content to call and feel 
his benefactor. He related what had 
befallen him on the road, and how it 
had hence rlianced that he was in 
his present plif^ht. But this was on- 
ly half the tale; his expressive fea- 
tures, his natural ffrace, and the sim- 
ple eloquence oi ingenuous trutli, 
told for him, while, as he partook of 
refreshments he so much needed, 
Mrs Saville extracted in detail the 
‘‘ story of his life.” 

“ You have spoken much of your 
mother,” said Mrs Saville ; ** but no- 
thing of your father.” 

“ I never knew him ; he died when 
I was ill my cradle.” 

“ That was a sad mischance,” 

“ My mother felt it so,” replied 
Charles ; ** for as often as she talked 
to me of him, it was with a grief as 
fresh as when he died.” 

“ Then you know the manner of 
his death ?” observed Mrs Saville. 

In answer to this question, Charles 
related all the circumstances of that 
event, as he had heard them from his 
mother. Mrs Saville appeared great- 
ly interested with the narrative ; for 
it partook of that deep-toned melan- 
choly with which it was ever invest- 
ed by her from whose lips alone he 
had listened to its recital. 

“I do think,” said she, when ho 
had concluded, “ it were a thousand 
pities you should not have a friend 
at this critical moment of your life.” 

“ It is a wide world, madam,” re- 
plied Charles, thoughtfully, “ and 
there are paths enough for all who 
are in it: sooner or later, 1 shall 
find jny way into one of them.” 

“ So I doubt not you will,” an- 
Bivered Mrs Saville ; “ hut it is be- 
cause the world is wide, because 
there are many jiaths, and because 
of those many, there be some that 
are very bad, that they who are enter- 
ing upon it, and have their path to 
choose, stand in need of those who 
have gone before them to direct their 
steps.*’ 

“ 1 have been the child of mis- 
fortune hitherto by decree,” said 
Charles ; “ henceforth, I elect ray- 
self die child of fortune by choice, 
and bind myself upon her wheel, the 
seeker of all its giddy turns.” 

His features brightened, and ahold 
dariog duelled from his eyes, as the 
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still fascinating vision of a troubled 
destiny dimly floated before his 
fancy. 

“ I will not seek to turn you from 
your choice,’* continued Mrs Saville, 
with the same unperturbed and mild 
tone of expostulation she had all 
along maintained; “ I would only 
ask to be permitte.d to give mys(?lf 
one of those turns of fortune’s wlieel, 
of which you ai‘e so enamoured.” 

Charles was silent. 

(’ome, young man,” added Mrs 
Saville, " let wic have powen* to per- 
suade you, there is an over-ruling 
Providence that guides (and to fulfil 
its own inscrutable purposes) all the 
seeming chances of this life. Coui- 
pai*e our journey through it, from 
the time when we commence it alone, 
to a traveller having to cross a broad 
and rapid river, by the aid of steji- 
ping-stones, placed at irregular, and 
sometimes hazardous, distances. Y ou 
are that traveller; you have arrived 
at the margin of this river ; you are 
considering how you shall cross it ; 
let me place your foot on the first of 
these stepping-stones. Tlow you are 
to reach the next, and the next, and 
the next, and whether you are to find 
them many or feiv, that so yoiii* pas- 
sage shall be easy or difficult, nor 
you nor I can telf) but Fortune, your 
chosen goddess, offers you the./?r*^” 

This unexpected and irresistible 
appeal, urged with nucIi singular 
adroitness and delicacy, urgedj loo, 
in tones, and with a persuasive gen- 
tleness, that strangely recalled ihrill- 
iug remembrances of his mother, 
overpowered the feelings of Chai’Ies. 
A thousand emotions struggled for 
utterance ; but all he could say, or 
rather attempt to say, was a stam- 
mering acknowledgment of gratitude, 
without accepting or refusing the 
kindness that excited it. 

“ Your agitation,” continued Mrs 
Saville, after a short pause, “ con- 
vinces me I have struck the chord 
whose vibrations are in unison with 
my desires. 1 take your answer from 
the unerring oracle of awakened feel- 
ings which have no words, but ex- 
press themselves in the trembling 
language of the eye, or the burning 
of the flushed cheek. You are my 
guest to-day. To-morrow, you shall 
depart upon an errand that 1 dare 
promise myself will not disappoint 
mixie or your hope^. Remain here,” 
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filio added, risin" from her chair, “ I 
will return directly.” With these 
words slie loft the room. 

Before Charles coidd recover from 
the spell-like trance into which this 
address had thrown him, Mrs Saville 
re-entered the apartment, with an 
open letter in her hand. 

“ I feel assured,” said she, “ I am 
only fulfilling an appointed duty in 
what 1 liave done, tor these things 
are not the work of chance. This is 
a letter to my brother. He is an ex- 
cel lent man, and has the power, where 
he se(‘s the propriety, of befriending 
the friendl(!S8. If he take you by 
the band, it must be your own fault 
should you not ademiately benefit 
by the introdinaion. You shall hear 
what I have said, that you may know 
precisely the circumstances under 
AvhicJi you will present yourself to 
him.” 

Mrs Saville then read the letter. 
It was little more than a statement 
of the manner in which she had be- 
come acquainted with Charles and 
his history, and a simple, but earnest 
entreaty, that he would endeavour to 
complete what she had begun. 

“ Now,” continued Mrs Saville, 
** you shall depart with this early to- 
morrow. If you are at the first mile- 
stone, beyond the turnpike where the 
two roads meet, a little before five 
o’clock, the stage will pass in which 
you may proceed to London.” 

“ I am utterly unable, madam” — 
exclaimed Charles, with an agitated 
voice— 

“ Spare yourself and me,” inter- 
rupted Mrs Saville. " I should be 
sorry if you were able to say what 
it is natural you should feel, on an 
occasion like this. So here let us 
dismiss the subject. We shall not 
be at a loss, I dare say,” she added, 
smiling, “ for others;” and immedi- 
ately led the converstation into va- 
rious channels, till the excitement of 
Charles’s mind gradually subsided. 
He then entered with animated free- 
dom into discourse ; and it was easy 
to perceive how her first favourable 
impressions were deepened, as she 
insensibly drew from him the au- 
thentic transcript of his mind. 

When night came, he took leave 
of Mrs Saville. His farewell was 
imprinted on the hand extended to- 
wards him, with a silent fervour that 
woul^ have satisfied the excellent 


Mr Cranfield his heart was indeed 
“ in the right place.” In his b(*d- 
room he found the letter lying on 
the table, sealed and directed ; and 
beside it a neat silken purse, con- 
taining twenty guineas. 

Charles sat down to think ; to live 
over again the extraordinary day he 
had passed. He was too young and 
inexperienced to read its eventful 
history, by the sober light of reason. 
The world and its concerns, the hu- 
man heart and its mysteries, the holy 
deeds of unobtrusive virtue, were to 
him all uuknoAvn. What bad bnp- 
pened, therefore, secmied more like 
a talc of fairy-land, than that thing 
merely which men call good fortune ; 
of which the instances are so many, 
that were they all recorded, we 
should cease to write romance, as 
less romantic than truth. Thought 
could not help him out of liis per- 
plexity. “ View it how I will,” he 
exclaimed, at the close of his medi- 
tations, ** it is a miracle ; but at all 
events 1 will see the end of it.” 

With this declaration he retired to 
bed. In the morning he awoke re- 
freshed and cheerful. When be de- 
scendi^d from his room, the only per- 
son lie saw was the pretty dove-eyed 
lass, who had been the ambassadress 
of Mrs Saville the preceding day. 
She looked as if she knew all that 
had happened, and rejoiced in her 
knowledge. A passing word of gal- 
lantry escaped his lips, ns she opened 
the door for him ; and liasteiiing to 
the “ first mile-stone beyond the turn- 
pike-gate,” the stage soon arrived in 
which he was conveyed to London. 

It should be here mentioned, that 
wdicn Charles entered tlie village, 
and seated himself upon the old 
stone, in the way already described, 
Julia Montague, a young lady in her 
eighteenth year,, and the niece of 
Mrs Saville, was standing at the par- 
lour window, Avhile her aunt ivas 
busy settling the accounts of the 
week in another part of the room. 
It is not meant to be insinuated, that 
if, instead of Chai'les Coventry, (and 
the reader remembers what sort of a 
looking person Charles Coventry 
w^as,) a poor, decrepid, aged man, 
had rested his weary limbs on that 
same piece of antique stone, there 
would have been the least difference 
in Julia Montague’s humanity. Be 
that as it may, however, it was en- 
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tirelf owing to her humanity, in the 
first instance, tlmt Mrs Savillo saw 
Charles at all; for the weekly ac- 
counts were? very long, and it is ex- 
ceedingly probable he would have 
left his seat before they were finish- 
od, had not Jier niece been the first 
to pity ]jis distressed condition. Oh, 
the unsearchable depths of woman’s 
sensibility 1 

Tile letter which Charles carried 
with him vras directed to Nicholas 
Howard, Esep, Thames Street. Thi- 
ther he proceeded the moment he ar- 
rived ill London. Mr Howard was 
at home. He read the letter, and 
there was a smile upon his features, 
as if mentally exclaiming, ** ano- 
ther of my good sister’s benevolent 
whims !” Mr Howard, however, 
though, as Mrs Saville had said, ** an 
excellent man,” was very much a 
man of the world. His reception of 
(Charles, therefore, was marked by a 
degree of caution which appeared 
cold and repulsive. It was evident 
too, from the questions he put, (and 
Which Charles answered frankly but 
haughtily, because they were tacit 
impeachments of his veracity,) that 
he did not quite believe the story of 
liimself ns related to Mrs Saville. At 
the close of the interview, he said he 
must enquire further of Mr Cranfield, 
before he could promise to attend to 
his sister’s request, oftering him, 
meanwhile, some small pecuniary aid, 
if he stood in need of it. 

“ I do not, sir,” said Charles re- 
spectfully ; “ Mrs Saville has placed 
me beyond the reach of immediate 
diiBculties ; but were it otherwise, I 
could not consider myself wortliy of 
your bounty, till you tbought me 
worthy of your confidence.” 

Mr Howard smiled, as men in whom 
experience has worn off the first fine 
edge of ingenuoiiafeelings are apt to 
smile, when they listen to sentiments 
which they remember as once their 
own, and remember too, how, like 
the perfume of a gathered flower, 
they are hastening to decay in the 
beaten paths of life. He named a 
day when ('liarles was to call again, 
and they separated. 

“ What a difference between bro- 
ther and sister I” be exclaimed, as he 
left the house; ignorant that thetr 
hearts might be cast in the same 
mould, but that the brother knew the 

woild) and did not. 


thing will come of this, 1 dee,” lie 
added, for he has suspicions of me, 
whicli 1 would rather sweep tlie 
streets than condescend to remove” 
— and his proud blood mantled into 
his cheek. 

Charles repeated Ids visit at the 
appointed time, armed with preme- 
ditated dislike — almost with an ir- 
ritable spirit of predetermined of- 
fence. Mr Howard’s altered manner 
dissipated in a moment the petulant 
humours of a week’s nursing. He 
was a man of few words ; but his 
words, like his dealings, were direct, 
and to a given purpose. 

‘‘ Mr Coventry,’* said he, wlien 
Charles had taken a seat, ** 1 can now 
give you iiiy confidence. I liave seen 
Mr Cranfield; I have also, unexpect- 
edly, had opportunities of making 
other enquiries; and the best proof of 
their result is, the offer I at once make 
of receiving j^oii into my emplov- 
ment.” What followed maybe briefly 
described. The situation was one of 
small emolument; but to Charles, 
(who accepted it with silent contri- 
tion for his ungenerous suspieJons of 
Mr Howard at tlieir first interview,) 
it was an estate, compared with his 
earnings in the service of Cranfield. 

Years rolled on, and in each suc- 
cessive one Charles Coventry still 
found something to make it brighter 
than tliat wiiich went before. Tliere 
were no sudden hursts of prosperity : 
no charming windfalls, that came 
pat like the catastrophe of the old 
comedy;” but there was a sober, 
steady, progressive improvement, 
which, by the time he was three-and- 
twenty, trebled his original salary. 
Nor was thisliecause Mr Howard was 
liberal. It was because Charles wasdi- 
ligent, to render liimself wortliy of ad- 
vancement Had he been without that 
stirring quality which will not let its 
possessor keep the valley, while others 
tread the heights, his faithful 

services would have reaped the har- 
vest which thinly strews the garners 
of negative virtue, while bolder, if 
not always better, husbandry, gathers 
in its abounding crop. But Tie had 
in his composition the first element, 
the fundaiiiental basis of all prospe- 
rity in life, where prosperitjr waits 
upon desert -a fixed determination 
to be master of his situation whatever 
it might be^ Had he been only a 

rttW'Ptaiic^ he irouM iBfalUbljrlutra 
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been the best shoe-black of his time 
or place. 

This iinpulse led him to widen the 
range of his studies, so as to embrace 
those comprehensive principlcB of 
commerce, whirli, in their practical 
application, produce that combination 
so rare in every country save Eng- 
land, the inerchant-statesinan ; who 
makes knowledge the handmaid of 
enterprise; and surveys, with a philo- 
sophic mind, the rational andarlihcial 
wants, the physical resources, the 
moral characteristics, and the ])oIit!- 
cal institutimis of all nations, to ren- 
der all tributary to the prosperity of 
his own. Mr Howard (juickly disco- 
vered the expanding resources of 
Charleses mind, and inseiiHiblj' began 
to treat him with that deference, 
which intellectual superiority, in 
whatever shape it manifests itself, 
enforces alike from those who can, 
and those wlio (‘annot, estimate its 
precise value. Charles was gi*adu- 
ally admitt(;d to liis coiifidenc'e, con- 
sulted upon specific undertakings, 
and referred to for facta, connc^cted 
with complicated questions of foreign 
or domestic trade. In no one case 
did Mr Howard find this confidence 
misplaced, or the advice he sought, 
or the information he required, in- 
applicable to its purpose. 

Thus fortified in his opinions of his 
eminent qualities, and satisfied, from 
experience, that his prudence, and 
his cautious habits, were in no way 
injuriously affected by the Impetuous 
energy of his general character, he 
confided to his management an affair 
of vital im])ortance, as connected with 
both the honour and the stability of 
the house. A voyage to India, how- 
ever, was necessai'y ; and thither 
Charles went (then only in his five- 
and-twentieth year,) intrusted with 
full power to act upon his sole re- 
sponsibility, in a matter of such vast 
magnitude, that it might have added 
furrows to a brow already wrinkled 
by a long life spent in aajusting si- 
milar transactions. But he approach- 
ed the question undismayed; not 
from any over-weening reliance, upon 
himself, but because, having delibe- 
rately investigated it, he believed he 
clearly saw where the justice of the 
case lay, and in that (if he were 
right) lui had determined his strength 
flhould lie. He was right: and he 
Btood like a reck* Oue hy onei he 


obtained, from the adverse parties, 
tlie admissions which built up the 
defences of his own position ; and 
when the whole was com]>]ete, they 
had no alternative but to concede the 
issue, or deny their previous ac- 
quiescence in all the premises u])on 
which it was legitimately esta- 
blished. 

At the expiration of three years, 
Charles retui*ned to England. Mr 
Howard received him with warm 
congratulations, being already ap- 
prised, by his letters, of the course 
and issue of the negotiation. The 
sum which it involved was little less 
than half a million Btei ling ; and this 
had not merely been released, but 
the mode of its release had complete- 
ly eflaced every mark of apparent 
dishonour, which eager enemies and 
cold friends had sought to fix upon 
the biisiTiess. The name of Howard 
stood, if possible, higher tlian it had 
ever done; and the owner of that 
name not only felt tlie obligation, but 
it was his pride to acknowledge it 
suitably. His first act, in a spirit of 
munificent gratitude, was to transfer 
to the name of C/harles Coventry, in 
the books of the house, one hundred 
thousand of the sum he had redeem- 
ed ; his second, to notify on (change, 
and by all other usual means, that 
henceforth the house itself would be 
the firm of Howard and Coventry. 

It was shortly after this event he 
saw Mrs Saville, for the first time 
since that memorable morning when, 
friendless, hungry, and destitute, he 
told his disastrous story to the churl- 
ish blacksmith, and attracted, un- 
knowingly, the pitying notice of tlie 
fair Julia. He had never forgotten 
his kind benefactress; on the con- 
trary, it was his delight, at each 
fresh turn of fortune in his favour, to 
make her acquainted with it; and 
she always received the intelligence 
with unabated interest in his welfare. 
She liad come to town for the bene- 
fit of medical advice in that incura- 
ble disease old age, (for all her com- 
plaints were hiit the falling to 
])ieces of an excellent constitution 
preparatory to the closing scene,) 
and taken up her abode in Mr 
Howard's house, where Charles re- 
newed his personal aequaintance 
with her. He was shocked to seetlie 
dilapidations time liad wi'ought m so 
short a period) foisting thaty be« 
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tween eixty-five and seventy-five, ten 
years make sad havoc. Her Htature, 
always diminutive, had sissuined the 
Btoop of decrepitude ; her flaxen hair 
was a silver white ; her delicately 
pale complexion had the wau hue of 
sickii(?ss ; and lier clear, musical 
voic(^ had lapsed into a cracked, tre- 
mulous tone. But there was the 
same benignity of countenance ; and 
her carriage, though feeble, retained 
its impress of courtesy and refine- 
ment. 

Mrs Saville was accompanied by 
lier niece, who, Strange to say, was 
still Julia Montague, though now 
bidding adieu to six-and-twenty. Ju- 
lia, if not absolutely beautiful, was 
at least something more than itite- 
resling in her appearance; and united 
to elegant manners, an amiable dis- 
position, and a richly cultivated mind. 
Whether she could have married, but 
would not ; whether she would, but 
could not ; or lastly, whether neither 
was the case, but that she was single 
for the same reason that she had au- 
burn hair, are iioints which it were 
utterly indefensible to discuss. It 
is enough that she was single, and 
that the sterling qualities of her cha- 
racter attracted the notice of Mr Co- 
ventry in the frequent opportunities 
lie now had of observing lier. He, 
too, was beyond that period of life 
when either the heart or the eye is 
alone consulted, provided there be a 
head to H^hd its assistance. But Ju- 
lia Montague had attractions for all 
three. The eye of a husband might 
dwell with conscious piide upon her 
personal charms; his heart, with fond 
devotion, upon her gentle virtues; 
and his mind, with calm admiration, 
upon tlie natural endowments and 
acquired treasures of liers. There 
was food for passion, for love, for 
esteem. When the first decayed, as 
decay it must, though ** to a radiant 
angel linked,” endearing love would 
fill the void, and sober reason, that 
knows no cliatige, shed its mild lus- 
tre to the last. 

After this preparation, the matter 
may as well be settled at once, for 
tliere can no longer be any secret in 
the business. Every rejider has al- 
ready anticipated the inevitable uni- 
on between C'liarlcs Coventry and 
Julia Montague. It took place about 
six or seven mouths after her arrival 
in London, and scarcely as many 
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weeks before the decease of Mrs Sa- 
ville, who expired suddenly, while 
sitting at breakfast on the very morn- 
ing of the day she had fixed for re- 
turning into the country, under the 
firm persuasion of signal benefit de- 
rived from the skill of her physician. 
It was a falling asleep, rather tlian 
that terrific struggle between soul 
and body, when they are to separate. 
She leaned bac.k in her chair — the 
shadow of death passed for a mo- 
ment over her countenance — there 
was one long-drawn sigh — ^and all 
was over I Thus mild and peaceful 
was the departure of Eugenia Sa- 
ville from a world through whicli 
she had passed as mildly, as peace- 
fully, — and most holily ! Tears were 
shed for her, not such as fall upon 
the grave of all who leave behind 
kindred or friends to mourn a com- 
mon loss with common grief; but 
such as hallow the memory of the 
good ; tears, wliose source was in 
the heart, and wliich dropped from 
eyes where many a time and oft 
they had been dried by the benign 
being tliey now bewailed. 

Mr Howard did not survive his 
sister more than two years ; the ex- 
act number by which he was her 
junior in age, so that their earthly 
pilgrimage was of the same duration, 
almost to a day. Having no family, 
and all his relations being in opulent 
circumstances, he bequeathed the 
hulk of his immense property to clia- 
ritable institutions ; and to his part- 
ner, Mr Coventry, the valuable pos- 
session of the bushiest of the late 
firm. To Ills niece, Julia Coventry, 
he gave a legacy of five thousand 
pounds ; “ being,” as he expressed 
it in Ills will, ** the fifth part of the 
sum lie had intended to leave her, 
liad she not already succeeded to 
tw'o fortunes — the one that was her 
aunt's, his dear departed sister, Eu- 
genia Saville ; the other, the far bet- 
ter fortune of a good husband.” 

From this period, the career of 
Charles ('oven try was marked by un- 
exampled prosperity. Wealtli flow- 
ed in upon him through a thousand 
channels, with all its concomitants, 
vast influence, the highest distinction 
tiiat can surround a jcommoiier, and 
the ambition to become the founder 
of a family. As a first step towards 
effecting the last, lie obtained a seat 
in Pai'luunent; as a second, a pre- 
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ponderating voic<^ in the nomination 
to other Beats; and as a third, he 
concentrated all the energies of iiis 
mind and cliaracter to acquire public 
reputfitiou as an orator and politi- 
cian. He had the requisites for both ; 
and his political principles were upon 
record, in a work wluch had excited 
an unusual degree of popular notice, 
from its caustic analysis of Whig 
I)n.triolism, and its sarcastic deliin^a- 
lioiiB of the leading Whig ]iatriots, 
for the last half century. 

He was soon satisfied ho had not 
placed before his hopes a visionary 
prize. Scarcely had he taken his 
seat, and c.ertaiiily had not addressed 
the House more than three or four 
times, Avhen he was singled out for 
one of those ferocious attacks by 
tljo Opposition, whicJi they never 
make exce])t upon an imbecile Mini- 
stor, or a formidable adversary who 
is rising to his proper level. It em- 
bodied every mode of parllament/- 
ary warfare, from polished sarcasm 
and eloquent invective, to deep- 
mouthe<l reproof, and the light artil- 
hu’y of ridicule. The Whig benches 
rang with acclaniiitions ; the Trea- 
sury ones were silent. To have 
echoed those acclamations, would 
have been to recognise, as a cham- 
pion, one who was’on his trial to es- 
tablish whether he had the m(‘ttle iu 
him which would proclaim him such, 
or only the ardour of a well-dispo- 
sed, but feeble auxiliary. Then^ was 
not a mail in the house who better 
understood the true nature of bis 
position, or all that hung suspended 
on the issue, than Mr (h)ventry him- 
self. Pride, ambition, glory, consci- 
ous strength, coiitenfjit of despicable 
motives, infiuined into resentment at 
the antii^iliuted possibility of their 
success, every feeling that could in- 
spire an ardent, generous nature, 
concurred to animate him. He rose. 
His exordium was placid, easy, play- 
ful even ; but there was a collected 
energy of purpose on his brow; a 
kindling, but smothered fire in Ids 
eye ; and a dignified repose of man- 
ner, which bespokei^e secret know- 
ledge of a reserved strength for the 
decisive onset. It cjimc. 

Th(U'e had been the stillness tliat 
foretells the hurricane ; the rising 
gusts and furious eddies that are its 
immediate harbingers; and there was 
the iitiri'icane itself ! The devastation 
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was complete. Not a Vestige re- 
mained of the mighty fabric which 
sarcasm and invective, reproof and 
ridicule, had raised to arrest his p^ 
gress ; and when be sat down, with 
the emphatic declaration, that as 
he hopr?d he should never invite- hos- 
tility by presumptuous arrogance, 
so would he never bend to it, when 
it wore, in his judgment, the livery 
of that most degenerate of our vices, 
or, if they liked it better, meanest 
of our infirmities,” peals of tumultu- 
ous clieers bore testimony to the elo- 
quence, in anlinosR, aM justice of his 
defence. The Minister was loud in 
his encomiums, and personally con- 
gratulated him upon the display he 
liad made ; while the adherents of 
government, now that he had shewn 
he ivas able' to assort his own cause, 
came forward with oppressive ala- 
crity to assert it for him. With mo- 
dest self-denial, he belied the swell- 
ing exultation which throbbed in 
every pulse of his excited frame ; 
but he who has fought hard for vic- 
tory and gained it, with whatever 
well-beseeming diffidence he. may 
teach his tongue to disclaim the lau- 
nd, has that within, even at the mo- 
imuit when he wraps the cloak of 
humility iu its thickest folds about 
him, udiich wliispers to his proud 
heart that he u a coinjueror. Charles 
('oventry liad levensh dreams that 
night. 'J'itles,and ribbons, and glitter- 
ing stars, and bright honours, dazzled 
his sleeping fancy ; and such a glass 
as Banquo held in Ids hand, when 
the weird sisters “ grieved tlie heart” 
of Macbeth, seemed to shew him 
" gold-bound brows” which he could 
“ smile upon, and point at for his.” 

At length he found himself with 
his foot planted on the first step of 
“ ambition’s ladder.” An executive 
appointment, with a baronetcy, were 
oJujred Iiim iu reipiital of his long, 
disiutcrcKted, and valuable support 
of government. He accepted them. 
Then came another ni^ht of feverish 
dreams, as he laid Ids head upon his 
illow, Sir (Jharles Coventry, a mem- 
er of the administration. He was 
now approaching his fiftieth yeai-, 
and was the father of a numerous 
family, three of whom tyere sons. 
If, therefore, he liad touched the 
boundary of his hopes, -he had the , 
satisfaction of knowing that with Ids 
wealdi, he should trattemit ft title to 
3 D 
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his posterity. But tlie same prii- 
denco, talent, aful iin\vi*ari(‘(l ardour 
in the pursuit of whahMcr lie under- 
took, which had conducted him thus 
far, opened the path to Ids further 
advanceiiKUit. Me distinguished him- 
self greatly 1)}' the vigorous and effi- 
cient discharge of his official duties ; 
and while he impressed hiscolleagiicB 
and the country with a liigh opinion 
of his fitness for more important 
functions, he silenced the hostility of 
political adversaries, who, when lie 
accepted offi^ were not slow to 
ding upon hfnr flieir taunts, as an 
adventurer for place without the re- 
quisite qualidcutions. A few short 
years saw him raised to the dignity 
of a privy-councillor,and graced with 
the ribbon of the order of the Bath. 

Behold Idin now I The Right Ho- 
nourable Sir Charles Coventry, K.B. 
giving weight to the measures of Go- 
vernment by his advice, and support- 
ing them afterwards by his eloquence 
ill Parliament, wdiere he was no longer 
the candidate for distinction, but the 
possessor of it. He had wdiolly with- 
draw’ii himself from mercantile af- 
fairs, partly because their adequate 
superintendence w'as incompatible 
with the other demands upon his 
time; but more because they might 
stand in his way, if the occasion pre- 
sented itself, for gi'asping at the great 
object of his ambition. He hacf rea- 
lised a princely fortune, which ho 
used with the unosteiitatloiis virtue 
of one who remembered Avhat he Avas 
thirty-five years before; for it was 
just that period since his forlorn con- 
dition had awakened the sympathy 
of Mrs Savillc, whose meinory was 
idolized in his recollection. He never 
forgot that condition. The " neat 
silken purse,” which contained the 
first twenty guinet^s that had over 
called him master, was religiously 
jweserved ; and he would often fan- 
cifully compare it to a little rivulet 
w^elling forth from the side of some 
lofty mountain, which, augmented in 
its course by many tributary streams, 
becomes at last a mighty river, pour- 
ins its ample waters in a majestic 
tide to the green ocean. 

One of those political emergencies, 
arising from the jealousies of rival 
statesmen, which have frequently lift- 
ed into power men who had been 
ail their lives vainly striving to bring 
about such ft consummation of their 


hopes, operated propitiously for Sir 
('haries Coventry. It is true he had 
sown the seeds; hut it is no less 
true, that without such a concur- 
rence of circumstaniMJs, in all proba- 
bility lie would never have reaped 
the harvest. Matured, however, as 
his experience now was, and un- 
abated as was that ardour of cha- 
racter which had distinguished him 
from his cradle, n transient misgiving 
of himself crept over Ids mind wlien 
the ])rize lay fairly within his reacli, 
and he was invited to stretch fortli 
liis hand. But the n)isgi\iiig was 
only transient. A noble entlmsiasin 
succeeded ; tlie more certain to con- 
duct him ])rosj)eroiisly througli his 
trial, because it had been ushered in 
by a wise diffidence. He accepted 
the sUAi.s of oflice ; took his seat at 
the council-table, as a Cabinet Minis- 
ter; and saw himself bononred, in a 
pre-eminent degree, by the personal 
and constitutional confidence of his 
sovereign. As on the other occasions 
of his life, he at once filled the space 
in wdiich he moved. Tlu* energies 
of his nature develo})od themsoi\«*8 
with increased anqilitude ; the di- 
mensions of his intellect weni en- 
larged to the full extent of its th*w 
sphere. I'liis extraordinary (]uality, 
whose existence could never liave 
been known, but by the means wliieli 
actually disclosed it, (altliougb its 
secret influence was the hidden spring 
of all bis actions, as it ever must be 
of all men who i)uild tliemselves a 
name,) created so much astonish- 
ment in one of his colleagues, that 
he observed, “ If Sir Cliarles Coven- 
try were to become King of hhiglaiul, 
every body Avoiild say lie was horn 
to wear a ctoavii; for he always seems 
to liave been intend(‘d by nature for 
the precise station he occupies.” A 
profound mystery of tlio Avorld avhs 
solved in this balf-jocular, half-petu- 
lant remark. It is those, and those 
only, " intended by nature for tlie 
precise* station they oc<*upy,” who 
rule the world, from the Macedonian 
coiHjueror down te the village ortich*; 
and many a heai^^dii(‘h has the noble 
quality, lives and dies in igiioraneo 
of its presence, because occasion has 
not called it forth. 

r Sir Charles Covenffy exercised 
the high function of a Cabinet Mi- 
nister for eleven years ; and during 
the last three, that of Prime Minister, 
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But lie liad now passed Ins gi*and 
cliiiiactoric; and tlioiii^li free from 
any of the more enfeebling symptoms 
of age, began to feel a desire tor re- 
pose. lie had lived long enough for 
others, and for worldly objects. He 
wished to find a quiet interval, this 
side the grave, for the peaceful en- 
joyment of himself. Such, however, 
is the fascination of jiower, (next to 
Tde, the hardest thing, perhaps, to 
part with voluntarily,) that the desire 
languished two years I)efore he could 
r(‘si)lve to intimate it to his Royal 
IVlaster. Wlimi he did, p(n*mission 
was granted, but Avilli many flatter- 
ing expressions of regret, and the 
still more llatbuing declaration of a 
wish that the memory of his eminent 
si*rvices should be p(M-petuated by 
the honours of the p<‘eiage. A few 
AVeoks after, tlit^ Minister resigned 
the seals of oflice as Viscount Glisn- 

CIIAIC ! 

Here terminated his public life; 
but it Avas Ihe dispensation of Pro- 
vidence that he should live to a ripe 
old ag(» ill the serene luxury of a 
gradual iinfelt]d(*cay, suiToundcdby 
an alVectionati^ family, beloved by 
many friends, and honoured in the 
Avorld’s esteem. Lady Glencraig, 
Avlio had been his companion m 
climbing the d.azzling heights of 
rank and power, shared with him, 
a short time, tluj tranquil retirement 
thatfolloW(*d ; but she set out before 
him on the great journey of eternity. 
The separation Avas tender, not ago- 
nizing ; for no earthly happiness is 
blighted, no fondly-cherislied hopes 
of years to come are destroyed, 
Avhen, trembling on the verge of 
eighty, hearts arc unlinked by death, 
Avhich have throlibed in unison 
through all their foregone days. 
“ Tarry yet a little space, and Ave 
will go togethm-,” may speak the na- 
tural Avish of the survivor ; but the 
soul breathes this consolation, “ to- 
day is appointed for thee — and for me 
a to-morrow which is at hand.” The 
venerable Glcncraig felt this, as he 
bent over the age^/orin of her, on 
Avhose pale wrinKlwl face there 
beamed the placid smile which told 
of blameless joy that shci Avas sum- 
moned first j^et, not till parting Avas 
like the current of a quiet stream, 
Avhosc AA’^at(»rs, se])arated by some 
dark and rocky fragment, flow in a 


divided course round its liase, but 
meet again to be for ever joined. 

Two sons and four daughters of 
Lord Glencraig Avere married, and 
the panmts of a numerous offspring. 
The elder of the former, who was 
heir to the title, had distinguished 
liimself in several foreign missions 
of great delicacy. Tavo other sons, 
ana one daughter, remained unmar- 
ried, the last probiibly because she 
was devoted to a science Avhich with- 
drew all her thoughts from earth. 
She Avas an astimiomer; but be- 
yond looking at tbe heavenly bodies 
through inagnificent telescopes, it 
never appeared that any thing came 
of her star-gazing. 

It AA^as delightful to see him, Avitli 
unimpaired faculties of mind, and 
few infirmities of body, Avearing out 
the remnant of a life that had been 
so full of busy incidents. Some 
branches of bis family Avore ahvays 
with him, and onck in each year it 
Avas his custom to have them all as- 
sembled at his table, children, grand- 
children, and grcat-grand-cliildren, 
even down to the nursling of six 
months old, or younger, if there 
chaiUMMl, at such time, to be a fresh 
arrival. Oh! the floAV of sublime 
and holy feeling that AA'^oiild seem to 
gush from the old man's heart at 
those moments, as he looked round 
and saAv tln^ living images of Ids 
Maker, in Avliose veins ran kindred 
blood! How, like a imtriarcli of tho 
chosen land, he would discourse 
Avisdotn with the elders, mingling 
the maxims of this Avorld with the 
piety of the next ! And tlicn, he had 
cheerful thoughts, and a lightsome 
spirit, to e,all up mirth and laughter 
on the unclouded brow of youth; 
AAdiile infancy itself, seated on his 
knee, Avould cJiuckle, and clap its 
dimpled liands, as he danced liefore 
its sparkling eyes the glittering 
Avatcli-chain/or radiant diamond that 
adorned the shrivelled shaking hand. 
All were happy ; hut he, of all, the 
happiest; for his share of happiness 
AA’^as swelled to overfloAviug by the 
addition of theirs. 

“ Julia, hoAv old ave you ?” said 
the venerable peer, at one of liiese 
annual heart-greetings, addressing 
the daughter of his eldest son. 

“ Seventeen,” was the reply. 

« Staud by me;— And you, B& 
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Frederick, with 5’our fonrless hawk’s 
eye, what w your apjo?” 

" Eleven, grandfather.” 

“ ('oine you here too.” — Then, 
casting his looks round, he fixed up- 
on another, and another, and another, 
till he had gathered eight of ids 
children’s children about him. — “ I 
want another yet,” he continued, 
and it must he that little Miss who 
is so busy with her doll, in a corner 
by herself.” 

Tlie child was brought. The laugh- 
ing, rosy group stood wondering at 
wiiat was to follow. 

** By this living multiplication 
table,” said he, with a gay, good- 
humoured air, “ I reckon my age.” 

Then he began counting them : se- 
venteen — eleven — f ourteen — tvvel ve 
— ten — six — eight — four — two— 

£IGIITV-FOUK. 

" Heigho!” he exclaimed; “ to 
think tliat I have had for my single 
share of life, as mucli as has yet fall- 
en to the lot of this whole Cluster I 


Well— next year you will steal a 
inarch upon me, and make a terrible 
stride, so that 1 must drop you. Ma- 
dam,” (patting th(‘ sweet cherub-fare 
of Harriet Beauchamp, who had an- 
swered with a pretty lisp she was 
eight years old,) “ and make up 
eighty-five without you.” 

But this was his last iuutiidav. 
Never again dtd that liappy circle 
gather round him ; for when tlie 
time came that so they Avoiild Iiave 
done, ('harles Coventry, A’iscount 
(tlencraig, was made partaker of that 
awful 6(»c.ret whose mystery stretcli(*s 
not beyond the grave. Ilis (‘iid was 
peaceful. He laid down life, as a 
man w’ho had tast(‘d of its swertness 
even to satiety ; and lie put on im- 
mortality — for eternity dawns upon 
the soul before this worlil fades from 
its glimmoringconsciousness for e\ or 
—as one who had humble hope in 
having done well. 
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Chapter IV, 


Consumption^ The Spectral Dog — The Forger, 


Consumption. 

Consumption ! — Terrible, insatia- 
ble tyrant ! wlio <-aii arrest tby pro- 

§ reBs, or number thy vic.tims ? why 
ost thou attack almost exclusively 
the fairest and loveliest of our spe- 
cies ? why select blooming and beauti- 
ful youth, instead of haggai’d and ex- 
hausted age ? why strike down those 
who are bounding blithely from the 
starting-post of life, rather than the 
decrppi(I beings tottering towards its 
goal y — By what infernal subtilty 
hast thou contrived hitlierto to bafHe 
the pTofoundest skill of science, to 
frustrate utterly the uses of expe- 
rience, and disclosethyself only when 
thou hast irretrievably secured tliy 
victim, and tby fangs are crimsoned 
with itsblood > — Destroying angel ! — 
why an vbou commissioned thus to 
smite down the first-born of agonized 
huw&uity t — U'hat are tJie strange 
nurposes of Providence^, that thus 
Jetteth tliee loose upon the objects of 
Its infinite goodness ? ^ 


Alas, how many aching hearts have 
been agitated with these unanswer- 
able questions, and bow many niy- 
riads are yet to be wrung and tor- 
tured by them ! — Let me proceed to 
lay before the reader a short and 
simple statement of one of the many 
many cases of consumption, and all 
its attendant broken-beartedneHs, 
with which a tolerably extensive 
practice has, alas, crowded niy me- 
mory. The one immediately follow- 
ing has been selected, because it 
seemed to me, though destitute of 
varied and stirring incident, calcu- 
lated, on various accounts, to cx(dte 
peculiar interest and sympathy. 
Possibly there are a few who may 
consider the ensuing pages pervaded 
by a tone of exaggeration. It is not 
so. My heart has really ached un- 
der tlie task of recording tlie bitter 
premature fate of one of the most 
lovely and accoinplish|^ youn^ wo- 
men I ever knew; anci the vivid re- 
collection of her sufteringH, as avcII 
as those of her anguished relations, 
may have led me to adopt strong 
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lanf^iaj2:c,“*-but not Btron/? enough 
adciijuatoly to express niy feelings. 

Miss Herbert lost botli her father 
and liiothiM* befori' slie Ijad attained 
Ji(*r tenth year, and was solemnly 
eoinniitted by each to the care of her 
uncli‘»a baronet, who was unmarried, 
and, through disappointment in a first 
allachmeiit, seemed likely to con- 
tinue so to the end of his life. Two 
years after his broth(*r’s death, he 
was appointed to an eminent oifidal 
situation in India, as the fortune at- 
tached to his baronetcy had suflered 
severely from the extravagance of his 
predecessors. II(» was for some time 
at a loss how to disjiosc of his little 
ni(*ce. Should lie take her with him 
to India, accompanied by a first-rate 
governess, and have her carefully 
educated under his own eye ; or 
leave* h(*r behind in Kngland, at one 
of the fashionable boarding-schools, 
and trust to the general surveillance 
of a distant f(*inale relation? lie de- 
cided oil the former course ; and, ac- 
cording!, v, very shortly after eom- 
])leting her twelfth year, this little 
blooming exotic was transplanted to 
tlie scorched soil, and destined to 
“ wasti* its sweetness” on the sultry 
air, of India. — A more delicate and 
lovely little creature than was Eliza 
Herbert, at this period, cannot be 
conceived. She was the only bud 
from a parent stem of remarkable 
beauty but, alas, that stem was 
suddenly withered by consumption ! 
Her father, also, fell a victim to the 
fierce typhus fever only half a year 
after the, death of his wife. Little 
Eliza Herbert inherited, with her 
mother’s beauty, her constitutional 
delicacy. Her figure was so slight, 
that it almost suggested to the be- 
holder the idea of transparency ; and 
there Avas a softness and latigiior in 
lii*r azure eyes, beaming through their 
1 ong silken lashes, AvhicJi told of some- 
thing too refined for humanity. Her 
disposition fully comported with her 
person and habits — arch, mild, and 
intelligent, Avith a little dash of pen- 
siveuess. She loved the shade of re- 
tirement. If Hhe«||h:casioually flitted 
for a moment into the world, its glare 
and uproar seemed almost to stun 
her gentle spirit. She was, almost 
from infancy, devotedly fond of read- 
ing; and sought AAdth peculiar avi- 
dity books of sentiment. Her gifted 
precepkesB— one of the most ami- 


able and refined of women— soon 
won her entire confidence, and found 
little difficulty in imparting to her 
apt pupil all the stores of her own 
superior and extensive accomidish- 
ments. Not a day passed over her 
head, that did not fiml Eliza Herbert 
riveted more firmly in the hearts of 
all Avlio came near her, from her 
doting uncle, down to the most dis- 
tant domestic. Every luxury that 
wealth and power could procure was, 
of course, always at her command ; 
her own innate propriety and just 
taste prompted her to prefer sim- 
licity in all things. Flattery of all 
inds she abhorred — and forsook the 
house of a rich old English lady, 
who once told her to her face she 
Avas a beautiful little angel ! In 
short, a more sweet, lovely, and 
amiable being than Eliza Herbert 
never adorned the ranks of huma- 
nity. The only fear whicli inces- 
santly haunted those around her, 
and kept Sir in a feverish flut- 

ter of apprehension every day of his 
life, was, that his niece was, in his 
OAvn words, “ too good — too beauti- 
ful, for this world and that unseen 
messengers from above were already 
flitting around her, ready to claim 
her suddenly for the skies. He has 
often described to me his feelings on 
this subject. He seemed conscious 
that he bad no right to reckon on the 
continufince of her life; he fe]t,whcn- 
ever he thought of her, an involun- 
tary apprehension that she would, at 
no distant period, suddenly fade from 
his sight ; he was afraid, he said, to 
let out the Avhole of his heart’s aflec- 
tions on her. Like the Oriental mer- 
chant, av ho shuddesrs while freighting 
“ one bark — one little fragile hark,” 
with the dazzling stores of his im- 
mense AJ.L, and committing it to the 
capricious dominion of wind and 

waves ;— HO Sir often declared, 

that, at the period 1 am alluding to, 
he experienced cruel misgivings, that 
if be embarked the whole of his soul’s 
loves on little Eliza Herbert, they 
were fated to be shipwrecked. Yet 
1 h» regarded her every day with feel- 
ings which Boou heightened into ab- 
solute idolatry. 

His fond anxieties soon si^gested 
to him, that so delicate and ^agile a 
being as his niece, supposing for a 
moment the existence of any real 
grounds of apprehension hey 
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constitution bore an hereditary taint, 

S uld not be thrown into a directer 
ih for her irrave, tiian in India; that 
any latent, llirkina: tendency to con- 
Buinption would be quickened and 
del eloped v ith fatal rapidity in the 
burnini? atm sphere she was then 
bi’t*athiufif. lii^' oiud, once thoroughly 
Bu/lused" ivitli darins of this sort, 
rou]<I not e\er afterwards be dis- 
possessed of tlieni ; and lie accord- 
ingly determined to relinipiish his 
situation in India, the instant he 
should have realized, from one quar- 
ter or anotlier, sufficient to enable 
him to return to England, and sup- 
port an establishment suitable to his 
station in society. About five years 
had elapsed since his arrival in In- 
dia, during which he had contrived 
to save a' large portion of his very 
ample income — when news reached 
him that a considerable fortune had 
fallen to liim, from the sudden death 
of a remote relation. The intelli- 
gence made him, comparatively, a 
happy man. He instantly set on foot 
arrangements for returning to Eng- 
land, and procuring the immediate 
appointment of his successor. 

Unknown to his niece, about a 
y-ear after his arrival in India, Sir 
— Iiad confidentially consulted the 
most eminent physician.'dn the spot. 
In obedience to the injunctions of 
the baronet, Dr C— — was in the 
habit of dropping in frequently, as 
if accideiit^ly, to dinner y for the pur- 
pose of marking Miss Herbert's de- 
meanour, and ascertaining whether 
there was, so to speak, the very 
faintest adumbration of any con- 
Bumptive tendency. But no— his 
quick and practised eye detected no 
morbid indications ; and he rcitcra- 
tcdly gladdened the baronet’s heart, 
by assuring him, that, in any present 
evidence to the contrary, little Miss 
Herbert hade as fair for long and 
healthy life as any woman breathing, 
especially if she soon returned to the 
more salubrious climate of England. 
Tiiough Dr C— had never spoken 
professionally to her, Eliza Herbert 
was too quick and shrewd an ob- 
server, to continue unapprized of the 
objfM t of his frequent visits to her 
uncle’s house. She had not failed to 
notice his searching glances ; and 
kigw well that he watched almost 
mouthful of food she eat, and 
fidrethiized all her movements. He 


had once also ventured to feel her 

} )ulse, in a half-in-earnest, half-in- 
oke manner, and put one or two 
questions to the governess about 
Miss Herbert’s general habits, which 
that good, easy, communicative c‘rea- 
ture unfortunately told her inquisi- 
tive little pupil. Now, there are fow 
things more alarming and irritating 
to young people, even if consciously 
enjoying the most robust Invalth, 
than suddenly to find tliat they hn\e 
long been, and still are, the objects of 
anxious medical sitrvcillanrc. They 
begin naturally to suspect that there 
must be very good reason for it ; and 
especially in the case of nervous, 
irritJible temperaments — their peace 
of mind is thenceforward destroy«*d 
by torturing apprehensions that they 
are the doomed victims of some 
insidious, incurable malady. 1 have 
often and often known illustrations 

of this. Sir also was aware of 

its ill consequences, and endoa\ cur- 
ed to avert even the shadow of a 
suspicion from his niece’s mind as 

to the real object of Dr C ’s visits, 

by formally introducing him, from 
the first, as one of his own intimate 
friends. He therefore flattered himsel f 
that his niece was profoundly igno- 
rant of the existence of his anxieties 
conceniing her health ; and was not 
a little startled one morning by Miss 
Herbert’s abruptly entering his study, 
and, pale with ill-disguised anxiety, 
enquiring if there was " any thing the 
matter with her.” Was she uncon- 
sciously falling into a decline ? she 
asked, almost in so many words. Her 
uncle was so confounded by the sud- 
denness of the affair, that he. lost his 

f iresence of mind, changed colour a 
ittle, a^, with a consciously embar- 
rassedVr, assured her that it was 
" no su9i thing,” quite a mistake — a 
very ridiculous one,” a “ childish 
whim,” &c. &c. &c. He was so very 
earnest and energetic in his assu- 
rances that there was no earthly 
ground for apprehension — and, in 
short, concealed his alarm so clum- 
sily, that his poor niece, though she 
left him with a kis& and a smile, and 
affected to be satisfied, retired to her 
own room, and froth that melancholy 
moment resigned herself tohergravc. 
Of this, she herself, three years sub- 
sequently, in England, assured me. 
She never afterwards recovered that 
gentle buoyaficy and elasticity of 
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spirits which made her burst upon 
her few friends and acquaintance 
like a little lively sunbeam of cheer- 
fulness and gaiety. She felt perpe- 
tually haunted by gloomy, though 
vague suspicions that there was some- 
thing radically wrong in her consti- 
tution — tliat it was from lier birth 
sown with the seeds of death — and 
that no earthly power could eradi- 
cat(i them. Though she resigned 
lierself to t]ie dominion of such ha- 
rassing thoughts as these wliih* alone, 
and even sIkhI tears abundantly, she 
su(‘>ceeded in baiiishing, to a great 
extent, h(*r uncle’s disquietude, by 
assuming even greater gaiety of de- 
ineammr than before. The baronet 
tool: o(‘(‘.asion to mention the little in- 
cident above relat ed to Dr C ; and 

was excessively agitated to see the 
])hysician assume a \ ery serious air. 

“ riiis may be attended with more 
inis<‘Jiief than you are aware of, Sir 
— h(‘ re]»iie<L “ I feel it iny 
duty to tell you how miserably un- 
fortunate for h(ir it is, that Miss Her- 
bert lias at last detected your rest- 
less uneasiness about her health, and 
the means you have taken to watch 
her constitution. Henceforward she 
may appear satisfied— but mark her 
if she can forget it. You will find 
her fall freipiently into inoinentary 
fils of absence and thoughtfulness. 
She will brood over it,” continued 
Dr C . 

“ Why, good God ! doctor,” re- 
jdied the liaronet, “ what’s the use 
of frigl I telling one thusy Do you 
think iny niece is the first girl who 
lias known that her friends are an- 
xious about her health ? If she is 
really, as you tell her, free from dis- 
ease — why the devil! — can she fancy 
herself into a consumptioa^” 

“ No, no. Sir ; buf^iicessant 

alarm may accelerate the evil you 
dread, and predisiiose her to sink, 
her energies to droop, under the 
blow — however lightly it may at first 
fall — which has been so long im- 
pending. And besides. Sir , I 

did not say slie was free from disease, 
but only that 1 had not discerned any 
present symptoms of disease.” 

“ Oh, stuff, stuff, doctor f non- 
sense !” muttered the baronet, rising 
and pacing the room with excessive 
agitation. “ Can’t the girl be laughed 
out of her fears ?” 

It may be easily believed that Sir 


— — spent every future moment of 
his stay in India in an agony of ap- 
prehension. His fears exagg^^ 
ted the slightest indication of nls 
niece’s temporary indisposition into 
a symptom of consumption; anything 
like a cough from her would send 
him to a pDlow of thorns ; and her 
occasional refusal of food at meal- 
times Avas received with undisguised 
tnqndation on the part of her uncle. 
If he oviM'took her at a distance^ 
walking out witli her governess, he 
would follow uTiT)erceivcd,and sti'ain 
his eyesight with endeavouring to 
detect any thing like feebleness in her 
gait. These incessant, and very na- 
tural anxieties about the only being 
he loved in the world, enhaiiecd by 
his efforts to conceal them, sensibly 
impaired liis own health and spirits. 
He grew fretful and irritable in his 
demeanour towards every member 
of his establishment, and could not 
completely fix his thoughts for die 
transaction of his important official 
business. 

I’liis may be thought on overstrain- 
ed representation of Sir ^’s state 

of mind respecting his niece — but 
by none except a young, thought- 
less, or heaitless reader. Let the 
thousand — the million heart-wrung 
parents who have mourned, and are 
now mourning, over their consump- 
tive offspring — Jet them^ I say, echo 
the trutli of the sentiments 1 am 
expressing. Let those.whose bitter 
fate it is to see 

** 'J'he bark, so richly freighted with their 
love,” 

gradually sinking, shipwrecked be- 
lore theii* very eyes, say, whether 
the pen or tongue of man can fiir- 
uish adequate words to give expres- 
sion to their anguished feelings ! 


Eighteen years of age — within a 
trifle — was Miss Herbert, when she 
again set foot on her native land, and 
die eyes and heart of her idolizing 
tinele leaped for joy to see her aug- 
mented heultli and loveliness, which 
lie fondly flattered himself might now 
be destined to 

« Grow with her growth, and strengthen 
with her strength.” 

The voyage— though long and mo- 
notonous as usual — with its fresh 
breezy balminess, had given an im- 
petus to her animated spirits; and 
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as her fif^nre stepped down the 
side of the gloomy colossal India- 
na which had brought her across 
the seas, her blue eye was bright 
as that of a scranh — her bcaute- 
ouH cheeks glowed with a soft and 
rich crimson, and there was a light- 
ness, ease, and elasticity in her move- 
ments — as she tnpped the short dis- 
tance between the vessel and the 
carriage, which was in naitiug to 
convey them to town — that filled her 
doting uncle with feelings of almost 
frenzied joy. 

“ God Almighty bless thee, my 
darling ! — Bless thee — Mesa thee for 
ever, my pride ! iny jewel ! — Long 
and happy be thy life in Merry Eng- 
land!” sobbed the baronet, folding 
her almost convulsively in liis arms, 
as soon as thejr were s(‘ated in the 
carriage, and giving her the first kiss 
of welcome to her native shores. 
TJie 'second day, after they were 
established at one of the hotels, 
while Miss Herbert and her gover- 
ness were riding the round of fa- 

ahionable shopping, Sir drove 

alone to the late Dr Baillie. lii a 
long interview (they were personal 
friends) he communicated all his 
distressing apprehensions about his 
niece’s state of health, imploring him 
to say whether he had any real cause 
of alarm whatever — immediate or 
prospective— and what course and 
plan of life he would recommend 
for the future. Dr Baillie, after 
many and minute ^enquiries, con- 
tented himself with saying, that he 
saw no grounds for present appre-r 
hensions. ** It certainly did somc- 
times happen, that a delicate daughter 
of a consumptive parent, inherited 
lier mother’s tendencies to disease,” 
he said. “ And as for her future life 
and habits, there was not the slightest 
occasion for medicine of any kind ; 
she must live almost entirely in the 
country, take plenty of fresh dry air 
and exercise — especially eschew late 
hours and company and he hinted, 
finally, the advantages, and almost 
the necessity, of an early matrimo- 
nial engagement. 

It need hardly be said, tliat Sir 

resolved most religiously to 

follow this aAvicc to the letter. 

" ril come and dine with you in 
Dover Street, at seven to-day,” said 
Dr Baillie, “ and make my own obser- 
yations,” 


“ Thank you, doctor— butr— but 
we dine out to-day,” muttered the 
baronet, rather faintly, adding, in- 
wardly, “ no, no !— no* more medical 
espionage — no, no !” 

.< Sir purchased a very beau- 

tiful mansion, which then happened 
to be for sale, situated within ten 
or twelve miles of JiOiidou ; and 
thither he removed, as soon as ever 
the preliminary aiTangciineiitH could 
he c'ompleted. 

The shrine, and its divinity, were 

worthy of each other. Hall was 

one of the most charming pictiirestjue 
residences in the county. It was a 
fine antique seini-Cjlothic structure, 
almost obscured from sight in the 
profound gloom of forest shade. Hie 
delicious velvet greensward, spn^ad 
immediately in front of the house, 
seemed formed for the gentle foot- 
steps of Miss ller]»ert. When you 
went there, if you looked cm*efully 
about, you might discover a little 
white tuft glistening on soiius part 
or other of the “ smooth 8oft-shav(*n 
lawn it was her pet lamb, crop- 
ping the crisp an(l rich herbage. 
Little thing ! it would scarce submit 
to be fondled by any band but lliat 
of its innocent indulgent mistress. 
She, also, might, occasionally, he 
seen there, wandering thouglitl'ully 
along, with a book in her hand — 
Tasso, probably, or Dante — and her 
loose light hair straying from beneath 
a gipsy bonnet, commingling in plea- 
sant contact with a saffron-coloured 
riband. Her uncle would sit for an 
hour together, at a corner of his 
study-window, overlooking the lawn, 
and never remove his eyes from the 
figure of his fair niece. 

Miss Herbert was now talked of 
every wlimg in the neighbourhood, 
as the [ffWe of the place — the star 
of the county. SJie budded forth 
almost visibly ; and though her ex- 
quisite form was developing daily, 
till her matured womanly propor- 
tions seemed to have been cast in 
the mould of the Venus de Medici, 
though on a scab* of more slender- 
ness and delicacy, — it was, never- 
theless, outstripped by the precoci- 
ous exjmnding of her intellect. The 
symjiathies of her soul were attuned 
to tlje deepest and most refined sen- 
timent. She was passionately fond 
of poetry — and nevei^wandered witli- 
out tlie sphere of u'hat was first-rate. 
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Dante and Milton were her constant 
companions, by day and night ; and 
it w;i8 a treat to hear the ineliifliious 
cadences of the former uttered by 
the soft and rich voice of Miss Her- 
bert. She could not more satisfac*- 
torily evidence her profound apj>re- 
ciation of the true spirit of poetry, 
than by her almost idolatrous ad- 
miration of the kindred genius of 
Handel and Mozart. Sh(» was scarce- 
ly ever known to ]>lay any other 
music than theirs; — she would listen 
to none but the “ mighty voices of 
those dim spirits.” And then she was 
the mostamiable and charitable crea- 
ture that sure ever trode the earth I 
How many colds, slight, to be sure, 
and evanescent, had she cfiught, and 
how many n^bukes from the alarm- 
ed fondness of her uncle had she 
suflered in consequence, through 
her frequent visits, in all weathers, 
t<i the cottages of the ])oor, and sfck ! 
— “ You are describing an ideal be- 
ing, and investing it with all the 
graces and virtues — one that never 
really existed,” perhaps exclaims 
one of my readers. Theri^ are not 
a few now living, who could answer 
for the truth ol my poor and faint 
description, with anguish and regret. 
Fniqueutly, on seeing such instances 
of precocious developement of the 
powers of both mind and body, the 
curt and correct expression of Quin- 
tilian has occurred to my iriind 
with painful force — " Quod obser- 
vatmn fere est, celerius occidere 
festinatam maturitatem^'* aptly ren- 
dered by the English proverb, “ Soon 
ripe, soon rotten.” 

The latter part of Dr Baillie’s ad- 
vice was anxiously kept in view by 
Sir ; and soon after Miss Her- 

bert had completed hei:^ventieth 
year, he had the satisfacti^ of see- 
ing her encourage the atUmtions of 

a Captain , the third son of a 

neighbouring nobleman. He was a 
remarkably nne and handsome young 
man, of a very superior spirit, and 
fully capable of appreciating the 
value of her whose hand he sought. 
Sir — was delighted, almost to 
ecstas}r, when he extracted from the 
trembling blushing girl, a confession 

that Captain ’s company was 

any thing but disagi'eeable to her. 


The young military hero was, of 
course, soon recognised as her suitor; 
and a handsome couple, people said, 
they would make. Miss Herbert’s 
health seemed more robust, and her 
spirits more buoyant, than ev(»r. 
How, indeed, could it be otherwise, 
when she. was daily riding in an 
0 ])en carriage, or on horseback, over 
a line, breezy, chanq)aign country, 
by the side of the gay, handsome, fas- 
cinating Captain V 

The baronet Avas sitting one morn- 
ing in his study, having the day be- 
fore returned from a month’s visit to 
some friends in Ireland, and engagi*d 
with some important lc*tters from In- 
dia, when Miss B , his nii^ce’s 

governess, sent a message requesting 
to speak in privtite Avith him. When 
she entered, her embarrassed, and 
some.Avhat Hurried manner, not a 
little surprised Sir . 

“ Huav is Eliza? — H oav is Eliza, 

Miss B ?” be enquired hastily, 

laying aside bis reading glasses. 
“VeryAvidl,” she replied, ‘‘very;” and 
after a little fencing about the nccea- 
sity of making allowance for the 
exaggeration of alarm and anxiety, 
she proceeded to inform him, that 
Miss Herbert had latterly passed 
restless nights — that her sleep was 
not unfrequcntly broken by a congli 
—a sort of faint churchyard cough, 
she said, it seemed — which liad not 
been noticed for some time, till it 
Avas acTompanied by other symp- 
toms “ Gracious God ! madam, 

how was this not told me before ? 
— Why — Avhy did you not write, to 
me in Ireland about it ?” — enquired 

Sir , Avitli excessive trepidation. 

Ho could scarcely sit in bis chair, 

andgrcAv very pale; while MissB , 

herself equally afritated, went on to 
mention profuse night-sweats — a dis- 
inclination for food — exhaustion 
from the slightest exeixise — a fever- 
ishness every evening — and a faint 
hectic flush — - 

“ Oh, jdague-spot /” gi'Oancd the 
baronet, almost choked, letting fall 
his reading-glasses. He tottered 
toAA’^ards the bell, and the valet was 
directed to order thecarriage for 
toAvii immediately. ‘^*What — what 
possible excuse can I devise for 


** De Inst. Orat. Lib. IV. In proemio. 
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bringing Dr Baillie lit’re ?** said lie 
tOitfic ffoverness, as Jie was drawing 
orf his gloves. “ Well — I’ll 
leav<i it to you— do what you can. 
For Ciod’s sake, madam, prepare her 
to se(‘ liiui somehow or another, for 
the doctor and 1 shall certainly be 
]ier(* together this evening. Oh !— 
say I’m called up to town on sudden 
business, and tliouglit 1 might <as 
well bring him on with me, as he is 
visiting a patient in the neighbour- 
hood — Oil, any thing, madam— any 
thing!” He hardly knew what he 
was saying. 

Dr Baillie, however, could not 
come, being liimself at Brighton, an 
invalid, ami the baronet was tliere- 
fore pleased, though with ill-dis- 
guised chagrin, to summon me to 
supply his place. On my Avay down, 
he put me in possession of most of 
tiie facts above narrated. He im- 
plore<l me, in tenderness to his agi- 
tated feelings, to summon all the 
tact 1 had ever acquired, and alarm 
tlie object of my visit as little as pos- 
sible. 1 was especially to guard 
against appearing to know too much ; 
Iwas to beat about ihe bush — to 
extract her symptoms gradually, &c. 
&c. I never saw the fond(?8t, the 
most doting father or mother, more 
agitated about an oidy child, than 

was Sir about his niece. He 

protested that he could not survive 
her death, — that she was the only 
prop and pride of his declining 
years, and that he must fall, if he lost 
her — and made use of many similar 
expressions. It W'as in vain that 1 be- 
sought him not to allow himself to be 
carried so much away with his fears. 
He must let me see her, and Ijave an 
opportunity of Judging whether there 
were any real cause of alarm, I said ; 
and he might rely on ray honour 
as a gentleman, that 1 would be frank 
and candid with him, to the very ut- 
most — 1 would tell him the worst. I 
renjlided him of the possibility that 
the^^mptoms he mentioned might 
not really exist; that they might have 

been seen by Miss B through 

the distorting and magnifying me- 
dium of apprehension; — and that, 
even if thei^’did really exist — why, 
that— that — they were not always the 
precursors of consumption, I stam- 
mere<l, against my own convictions. 
.Jt is impossible to describe the emo- 
r tions excited in the baionet, by my 


simple uttering the word ^^consump- 
tioii.” He said it stabbed himthrougli 
the heart ! 

On arriving at •— Hall, the 
baronet and 1 instantly repaired to 
the drawing-room, where Miss Her- 
bert and lier govern(*ss were sitting 
at tea. TJiP pjuisivp siinliglit of Sep- 
tember slione through the Gothic 
window near wliich they were sit- 
ting. Miss Herbert wmh dressed in 
wdiite, and looked really dazzlingly 
beautiful ; but the first traiisieiit 
glance warned me that the worst 
might be ajipreheiided. I iind that 
very morning been at llie bedside of 
a dying young lady, a martyr to that 
very disease which cormnenced by 
investing its victim with a tenfold 
splendour ol‘ personal beauty, to he 
compensated for by sudden and 
rapid d(»ray ! Miss Herbert’s eyes 
were lustrous as diamonds ; and the 
comph'xion of her ehec‘ks, jmre and 
fair as that of the lily, was sur- 
mounted with an intense circum- 
Rcribed eriinsun Hush — alas, alas !— 
the very “ plague-sjmt” of hecti<*,— 
of coiisum])tion. She saluted me 
silently, and her eyes glaneed hur- 
riedly from me to her uncle, and 
from him again to me. Ilis disorder- 
ed air defied disguise. 

She was evidently apprized of my 
coming, as well as of the occasion of 
my visit. Indeed, there was a visi- 
ble embarrassment about all four of 
us, which I felt I was expected to 
dissipate, by introducing indifferent 
topics of conversation. This I at- 
tempted, hut with little success. 
Miss Hcibcrt’s tea was before her 
on a little ebony stand, untouched ; 
and it was evidently a violent effort 
only tliat enabled her to confinde in 
the roui||l^Shc looked repeatedly at 
Miss , as though slie wished to 
be gone. After about half an hour’s 
time, I alluded complimentarily to 
what 1 had heard of her performance 
on the piano; she smileu coldly, and 
rather contemptuously, as tho^lt 
she saw the part I was playing, no- 
thing daunted, however, 1 begged 
lier to favour me with one’of Hn^&’s 
sonatas ; and she went immewte- 
ly to the piano, and played what 
1 asked — I need hardly aay, very 
exquisitely. Her uncle with- 
drew, for the alleged purpose of 
answering a letter, as had been ar- 
ranged between us ; and 1 was then 
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left alone xvitli tlie two ladies. I 
need not fat^uc the reader with a 
minute description of all that passed. 
1 introduced the object of iny visit as 
casually and gently as I could, and 
succeeded more easily than 1 had 
anticipated in quit* ting her alarms. 
"rh(» answers h1u‘ gave to my ques- 
tions am])ly corroborated th(5 truth 
of the account given by Miss B— • 
to the baronet. Her feverish acce- 
lerated pidse, also, told of the hot 
blighting breathings of the destroy- 
ing angel, who was already hovering 
ch»se around his victim ! i was com- 
pelled to smile with an assumed air 
of gaiety and nonchalance, while 
lisleniiig to the poor girFs uncon- 
scious disclosure's of various little 
matters, which amounted to infalli- 
ble, evidence that she was already 
beyond the reach of medicine. 1 
bade her adieu, complimenting her 
on her charming looks, and express- 
ing my delight at finding so little oc- 
casion for my professional services ! 
She looked at me with a half-incre- 
dulous, half-confiding eye, and with 
much girlish simplicity and frank- 
ness put her hand into mine, thank- 
ing me for dispersing her fears, and 
begging me to do tlie same for her 
uncle. Tafterwards learned, that as 
soon as 1 left the room, she burst 
into a flood of tears, and sighed and 
sobbed all the rest of the evening. 

With Sir I felt it my duty 

to be candid, ^^'hy should 1 conceal 
the worst from him, when I felt as 
certain ns 1 was of my own exist- 
ence, that his beautiful niece was 
already beginning to wither away 
from before bis eyes? Convinced 
that “ hope deferred inaketh sick the 
licart,” 1 have always, in such cases, 
warned the patient’s friilids, long 
beforehand, of the inevitable fate 
awaiting the object of their anxious 
hopes imd fears, in order that resig- 
nattiati might ^adually steal tho- 
roughly into their broken lieai’ts.— 
To Veturn. I was conducted to the 
baronet’s study, where he was stand- 
ingwith his hat and gloves on, ready 
to^tiompnny me as far as the high- 
roid, in order that I might wait the 
arrival of a London coach. I told 
Idip, in short, that 1 feared lhad seen 
and heard too much to allow a doubt 
that ids niece’s present symptoms 
were those of the commencing stage 
of pulmonary consumption; and that 


though medicine and change of cli- 
mate might possibly avert the evil 
day for a time, it was my melancholy 
duty to assure him, that no earthly 
power could save her. 

“ Merciful God !” he gasped, loo- 
sing his arm from mine, and leaning 
against the park gate, at which we 
had arrived. 1 implored him to he 
calm. He continued speechless for 
some lime, with liis hands clasped. 

“ Oh, doctor, doctor 1” he ex- 
claimed, as if a gleam of liope had 
suddenly tlasbod across Ids mind, 
“ we’ve forgot to toll you a most 
material thing, whicli perlnips will 
alter the whole case — oh, how could 
we have forgotten it !” he continued, 
growing heated with the thought; 
“ my niece vats very lieartily — iiay, 
more heartily than any of us, and 
seems to relish her food more.” 
Alas, I was obliged, as I have hun- 
dreds of times before been obliged, 
to dash the cup from his lips, by 
assuring him that an almost memoas 
a]>petite was as invariably a fore- 
runner of consumption, as the pilots 
fish of the shark ! 

“ Oh, great God, what will become 
of me! \Vbat shall 1 do?” be ex- 
claimed, almost frantic, and wring- 
ing his bands in dcsi)air. He had 
lost every vestige of self-control. 
“ Then my sweet angel must die I 
Damning thought! Oh, let me die 
too ! I cannot, I will not survive 
her ! — l)o(*tor, doctor, you must give 
up your London pra(itice, and come 
and live in my house — you must! 
By G — , ril fling my whole fortune 
at your feet ! Only save her, and you 
and yours shall wallow in wealth, if 
I go back to India to procure it !— 
Oil, whither — whither shall I go with 
iny darling ? To Ttalj^ — France ?- 
My God ! What shall 1 do Avhen she 
is gone — for ever!” he exclaimed, 
like one distracted. I entreated him 
to recollect himself, and endeavour 
to regain his self-possession hofare 
returning to the presence of his mece. 
He started. Oh, mockery, doctor, 
mockery ! How can I ever look on 
the dear girl again ? She is no longer 
mine ; she is in her mvc— sbe is !” 

Remonstrance and expostulation, 
1 saw, were utterly useless, and worse, 
for they served only to initate. The 
coach shortly afterwards drew up ; 
and wringing my hands. Sir — - 
extorted a promise that 1 would see 
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his nieco tliO next day, ami brinn^ Dr 
D^liie witli me, if lie should liave 
returned to town. I was as good as 
my word, except thatDr Baillie could 
not accoimiany me, being still at 
Briglitoii. My second interview with 
Miss Herbert was long and painfully 
interesting. She and I were alone. 
She wept bitterly, and recounted the 
incident mentioned abo\ e, Avhic.h oc- 
curred in India, and occasiom^.d her 
first serious alarm. SJie felt con- 
vinced, she told me, that her case Avas 
hopeless ; she saw too that her uncle 
possessed a similar conviction, and 
sobbed agonizingly when she alluded 
to his altered looks. She had felt a 
presentimeiit, she said, for some 
months past, which, however, she 
had never mentioned till then, that 
her days were numbered, and attri- 
buted, too truly, her accelerated ill- 
ness to the noxious clime of India. 
She described her sensations to be 
that of a constant void within, as if 
there werea soinething wanting — an 
unnatural hollowness— a dull, deep 
aching in the left side — a frequent 
inclination to relieve herself by spit- 
ting, which, Avhen she did, alas ! alas ! 
she observed more than once to be 
Btreaked with blood. 

" How long do you think I liaA'c 
to live, doctor ?” she enquired faintly. 

“ Oh, my dear madam, do not, for 
Heaven’s sake, ask such useless ques- 
tions ! — Hoav can I possibly presume 
to answer them, giving you credit 
for a spark of common sense ?” She 
rew very pale, and wiped her fore- 
ead. 

“ Is it likely that I shall have to 
endure much pain ?” she iisked Avith 
increasing trepidalicm. I could reply 
only, that I hojtcd not — that there 
was no ground for immediate apj)re- 
hension — and I faltered, that possi- 
bly a milder climate, and the skill 
of medicine, might yet carry her 
through. The poor girl shook her 
head hopelessly, and trembled vio- 
lent from head to foot 

" Oh, poor uncle !— Poor, poor 

Edw .” She faltered, and fell 

fainting into my arms ; for the latter 
allusion to Captain ■ — had com- 
pletely overcome her. Holding her 
senseless, sylphlike figure in ray 
arms, 1 hurried to the bell, and was 

immediately joined by Sir , the 

dfoverness, and one or two female 
attendants. 1 saw the baronet was 


beginning to behave like a inadinan, 
by the increasing boiefterousness of 
his manner, and the occasional glare 
of Avildness that shot from his eye. 
With the utmost dilliculty 1 succeed- 
ed in forcing him from the room, and 
keeping him out till Miss Herbert 
had recovered. 

" Oh, doctor, doctor!” he muttered 
hoarsely, after staggering to a Hi.*at, 
“ this is Avorse than death ! I ])ray 
God to tak(i her and me too, and i)ut 
an end to our misery !” 

I expostulated with Jiini rather 
sternly, and reprcjsented to him the 
absurdity and iinpiousness of his 
Avish. 

“ D — n — n !” ho thundered, start- 
ing from his chair, and Ktam])i]ig 
furiously to aud fro across the room, 

“ WJiat the do you mean by 

snivelling in that way, doctor ? Can 
I sec my darling dying — absolutely 
dying by iiiclies — beforcj my veiy 
eyes, and yet be cool and uiicoii- 
cerned ? I did not exi)ect such eoii- 
duct from you, Doctor — he hurst 
into tears. “ Oh ! I’m going mad ! — 
I’m going mad!” and ho sunk again 
into his seat. V rora oiu* or two efforts 
he made to gulp down .again, as it 
were, the emotions which were swell- 
ing and dilating his whole frame, 1 
seriously apprehended eithe,r that he 
would fall into a fit, or go absolutely 
raving mad. Happily, however, I 
was mistaken, ills fearful excite- 
ment gradually subsided. He w.as 
a man of remarkably strong aud 
ai’deut feelings, which he liad never 
been accustomed to control, even in 
the moments of their most violent 
manifestations; and on the present 
occasion, the maddening thought, 
that the object of his long, inteiiHCi, 
aud idolizing love and ])ride was 
ab<mt to he lost to him irretrievably 
— for ever — was sufficient to over- 
turn his shaken intellects. 1 prevail- 
ed upon him to continue where he 
was, till 1 returned from his i]ic(!e, 
for 1 was summoned to her cliambei'. 

I found her lying on the bed, only 
partially undressed. Her beautiful^ 
auburn hair hung disordered over* 
her nock and shoulders, partially 
concealing her lovely marbile-hueu 
features. Her left hand covered her 
eyes, and Jier right clasped a little 
locket, suspended round her neck 
by a plain black riband, contaiuin^ a 
little of Captain — -’s hair. Miss 
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B , hfir ^oyerneaa, her ifiaid, and 

the JiouR(‘k{‘ep?*i’, with teara and aohs, 
W(»re eiififaged in renderinp^ varioua 
little aervicea to their unfortumitc 
yonn^ mistress ; and my heart ached 
to think of tlie little — the nothing— 
I roiihl do for her. 

Two days afterwards, Dr Baillie, 
another physician, and myself, wont 
down to see Miss Herbert; fora note 

from Miss B informed me that 

her ward had suffered severely from 
the agitation experienced at the last 
\ isit 1 had paid her, and Avaa in a h»\v 
nervous feveu*. The consumptive 
syrnptorna, also, were beginning to 
gleam through tlie haze* of accidental 
indisposition with fearful distinct- 
ness. Dr Baillie simjily assured the 
baronet that my predictions were but 
too likely to be veritied; and that the 
only chance of averting the worst 
form of consumption (a gallopingone) 
would be an instant rcunoval to Italy, 
that the fall of the year, and the win- 
ter si'ason, might be spent in a more 
genial and fostering climate. We, 
at the same time, frankly tissured Sir 

, who listened with a sullen, 

despairing ajiathyof manner, that the 
utmost he had to <*xpect from a visit 
to Italy, was tin* faintest chance of a 
temporary sus])ension of the fate 
which liovered over his niece. In a 
lew w(',eks, accordingly, they were 
all settled at Naples. 

But what have I to say, all this 
time, the reader is possibly asking, 
about the individual who was singled 
out by fati* for the first and heaviest 
stroke inflicted by Miss llerbei'fs 
ap])roaehing dissolution V Where was 

the lover ? Where was (Captain V 

I have avoided allusions to him 
hitherto, because his distress and agi- 
tation transcended all my powers of 
description. He loved Miss Herbert 
wdth all the* passionate romantic fer- 
vour of a first attachment; and the 
reader must ask his own heart, what 
were the feelings by wliich that ^f 
Cin)tain was laecrat(*d. 

I sliall content myself with record- 
ing one little incident which occurred 

before the family of Sir left for 

Italy. I was retiring one night to 
rest, afiout twelve o’clock, when the 
startling summons of the iiiglit-beli 
brought me again down stairs, ac- 
coinpanitid by a servant. Thrice the 
bell rung with impatient violence 
before the door could possibly be 


opened, and I heard the steps of 
some vehicle let down liastily. 

“ Is Dr at home W’ eiupiired 

a groom, and being answered in the 
afiirriiative, in a second or two a gen- 
tleman leaped from the chfariot stand- 
ing at th(‘ door, and luin'ied into the 
room, Avhither I had retired to await 
liim. He was in a sort of half mili- 
tary travelling dress. His face was 
])ale, his eye sunk, his air disordered, 
and his voice tliick and luirried. It 
was Captain , wljo had been ab- 

sent on a si looting excursion in Scot- 
land, and who had not received in- 
telligence. of the alarming symptoms 
disclosed by Miss Ihubert, till within 
four days of that wliicTi found him 
at my house, on the present occasion, 
come to ascertain frojii nn* the reality 
of tin* melancholy apprehcuisions so 

suddenly entertained by Sir and 

the otluM* members of both families. 

“ Good (jlod ! Is there no hope, 
doctor V” be eminirod faintly, afler 
swallowing a glass of wine,"wbich, 
seeing Lis exliaiisiion and agitation, 
1 bad sent for. I endeavoured to 
evade giving a direct answer — at- 
tempted to divert his thoughts to- 
wards the ])rojected trip to tfie (conti- 
nent — dilaUMl on the soothing, balmy 
climate sln^ tvould have to breathe 
—it had done wonders for others, 
&c.. &c. — and in a word, exhausted 
the stock of iriefhcjent subterfuges 
and pnllialives to which all j)rofe8- 
sionnl men are on such occasions 

compelled to resort. Ca]itain 

listened to me silently, tvhile his (cye 
Avas iixed on me Avilh a vacant nn- 
observing stare. His utter AAU’eteb- 
edness touched me to the soul ; and 
yet, w'hat consolation had I to oiler 
him ? After several profound sighs, 
he exclaimed, in a flurried tone, “ I 
see how it is. Her fate is fixed — and 
so is mine ! AVould to God — would 
to God I had never seen or known 
Miss Herb(*rt ! — What Avill become 
of US !” He rose to go. “ DcMstor, 
forgive me for troubling you soflate, 
but really I can rest nowhere ! I 

must go back to Hall.” I shook 

hands with him, and in a few mo- 
ments the (‘harlot dashed off. 

Ileally I can scarcely conceive of 
a more dreadful state of mind than 

that of Captain , or of any one 

whose “ heart is in the right place,” 
to use a homely but apt expression, 
wheu placed in auch wretched cir-p 
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cumstances ns those above related. 
To see the death warrant scaled of 
her a man’s soul dotes on — who is 
the idolized object of his holiest, 
fondest, and possibly^/?/-^# affections I 
yes, to see her bright and beautiful 
form suddenly snatched down into 
“ utter darkness” by tlie cold relent- 
less grasp of our common foe — the 
“ desire of our eyes taken away as 
with a stroke” — may well witlier 
one I That man’s soul wdiich would 
not be palsied, prostrated, by such a 
stroke as tliis, is worthless, and worse 
— it is a foul libel on his kind. He 
cannot love a woman as slie should 
and must be loved. Why arn I so 
vehement in* expressing my feelings 
on this subject? llecause, in the 
course of my professional in tercours**, 
my soul has been often sickened with 
listening to the expression of oppo- 
site sentiinents. The poor and ])itifii1 
philosophy — that the word slioiild 
ever have been so prostituted!— 
which is now sneaking in among iis, 
fostered by foolish cars, and men 
with hollow hearts and barren brains, 
for the purpose of weeding out from 
the soul’s garden its richest and 
choicest flowers, sympathy and sen- 
timent — ^/#7«philo8ophy may possibly 
prompt some reader to sneer over 
the agonies I have been attempting 
to describe,' but, oil reader, do you 
eschew it — tramjde on it — trample 
on it whenever, wherever you fiiid 
it, for the reptile, though very little, 
is very venomous. 

Captain ■■■ ■■ *s regiment was or- 
dered to Ireland, ana ns he found it 
impossible to accompany it, he sold 
out, and presently followed the heart- 
broken baronet and bis niece to Italy. 
The delicious climate sufficed to 
kindle and foster foi* a while that 
deceitful ignis fatuus, hope, which 
always flits before in the gloomy 
horizon of consumptive patients, 
and leads them and their friends on 
—and on — and on — till it suddenly 
sinks quivering into their grave I— 
They staid at Naples till the month 
of July. Miss Herbert was siukiug, 
and that with fearfully accelerated 
rapidity. Sir — ’s health Was 
much impaired with incessant anxi- 
ety and watching ; and Captain—* 
had been several times on the very 
borders of madness. His love for 
the dear being who could never be 
increased ten thousand fold, when 


he found tt hopeless ! — Is it not al" 
ways so ? 

Aware that her days were num- 
bered, Miss Herbert anxiously im- 
portuned her uncle to return to Eng- 
land. She wished, she said, to breathe 
her last in her native isle — among 
the green pastures and hills of — 
shire, and to be buried with her 
father and mother. Sir — lis- 
tened to the utterance of these senti- 
ments with a breaking heart. Ho 
could see no reason for refusing a 
compliance with her reipicst; and 
accordingly tJie latter end of August 
beheld the unhapjiy family once 
more at Hall. 

I once saw a very beautiful lily, 
of rather more than ordinary staleli- 
iiess, whose Hteiii had been snapped 
by the storm over-night; and on 
entering my garden in the iiiorniiig, 
alas, alas I there lay the pride of all 
chaste flowers, pallid aiid prostrate 
on the very bed where it had a short 
while before bloomed so sweetly!— 
This little circumstance was forcibly 
recalled to my recollection, on see- 
ing Miss Herbert for the first time 
after her return from the continent. 
It was in the spacious drawing-room 

at Hall, where 1 had before 

seen her, in^the evening; and slie 
was reclining on an ottoman, whicli 
had been drawn tow.irds the largo 
fretted Gothic window formci’ly 
mentioned. I stole towards it Avith 
noiseless footsteps; for the liusliing, 
cautioning inoveineiits of those pre- 
sent warned me that Miss Herbert 
was asleep. 1 stood and gazed in 
silence for some moments on the 
lovely unfortunate— almost afraid to 
disturb her, evtm by breathing. She 
Avas Avasted almost to a shadow,— 
attenuated to nearly ethereal delicacy 
and transparency. She was dressed 
in a plain Avbite muslin gown, and 

a on an Indian shawl, in AAdiich 
ad been enveloped for the pur- 
use of being brought down from 
er bedchamber. Her small foot and 
ankle were concealed beneath white 
silk stockings, and satin slippers— 
through Avhich it might be seen bow 
they were shrunk from the full dimen- 
sions of liealtl) . They seemed, indeed, 
rather the exquisite chiselling of Ca- 
nova, the representation of recum- 
bent beauty, than flesh and blood, and 
scarcely capable of sustaining even 
the Blight preBBUre of Mwb Her« 
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bert’s wasted frame. The arms and 
bands were em^eloped in long white 
gloves, which fitted very loosely; and 
nor waist, encircled by a broad violet- 
coloured j'iband, was rather that of 
a young girl of tw^elve or thirteen, 
tlian a full-grown w'oinan. But it 
Avas her coiintonance— her symme- 
trical features, sunk, faded, and damp 
with death-de^vs,and her auburn hair 
falling in ricli matted cureless (dusters 
down each sidi^ of lier ahihaster t(un- 
ples and neck — it was all this which 
suggested the bitterest thoughts of 
blighted beauty, almost breaking the 
heart of the beholder. l^('rfectly ino- 
tioiilesH and stutuivlila^ lay tJmt fair 
creatun', breatliiug so imperceptibly 
tliat a rose leaf might have slept on 
her lips iintluttenHl. On an easy- 
chair, drawn towards the head of the 

ottoman, sate her uncle. Sir , 

holdinga wdiite cambric, iiandkcn'.bief 
in his hand, with which be from time 
to tim(» wij)ed oil* the dews ivhich 
started out incessantly on his niece’s 
pallid forehead. It was alVectiug to 
see his hair changed to a dull iron- 
grey hue ; wheuvas, before he had 
h'ft for tlje continent, it was j(*t-black. 
His sallow and tvorn features bore 
the traces of r(»cent tears. 

AndAvherewoic is the lover? Where 

is (<aptaiu ? again enquires the 

reader, lie was then at Milan, raving 
beneath the lortiires and delirium 
of a brain-fever, which Hung him on 
his sick-bed only the day before Sir 

’k family set out for Kngland. 

Miss Herbert had not been told of 
the circ.unistance till she arrived at 
home ; and those who coininunic.ated 
the Intelligeiice wdll never undertake 
such a diity again I • 

After some time, in which we 
around had maintained perfect si- 
lence, Miss Herbert gently opened 
her eyes ; and seeing me sitting op- 
]>OBite her uncle, by her side, gave 
me her baud, and with a faint smile, 
whispered some words of welcome 
which 1 could not distinguish. 

“ Am 1 much altered, (toctor, since 
you saw me last ?” she presently 
enciuired, in a more audible tone. 1 
said I regretted to see her so feeble 
and emaciated. 

** And does not my jmov uncle also 
look very ill ?” enciiiired the jjoor 
girl, eyeing him with a look of sor- 
rowful fondness. She feebly extend- 
ed her eimsi ae if for the purpose of 


putting them round his neck, and ho 
seized and kissed them with such 
fervour, that she burst into tears. 
" Your kindness is killing me — oh 
don’t, don’t!” she murmured. He 
was so overpowered with his erno* 
tioiis, that he abru])tly rose and left 
the room. 1 then made many minute 
(uiqiiiries about thestatc of her health. 
1 could hardly detect any pulsation 
at the Avrist, though the blue veins, 
and almost the arteries, 1 famded, 
mightbe si'en meandering beneath the 
transparent skin. * * * My feelings 
will not allow me, nor Avould my 
spn(‘e, to describe every inter vieiv I 
had with her. She sunk very rapid- 
ly. She exhibited all those sudden 
deceitful rally ings, which invariably 
agonize consiim])tive patients and 
their friemds Avith fruitless hopes of 
re(‘,overy. Oh, hoAV they are clung 
to ! how hard to persuade their fona 
hearts to relinquish them! with what 
des])airing obstinacy will they p(n*- 
sist in “ hoping against hope!” 1 
recollect one evening in particular, 
that her shattered energic^s were, so 
unaccountably revived and collected 
— her eye grew so full and bright— 
her cheeks wore suf1‘us(»d Avith so 
rich a vermilion — her voice soft and 
sweet ns ever, and her spirits so ex- 
hilarated — that even 1 avur slagg(»red 
for a luomeiit ; and poor Sir — got 
so excited, that he said to me iii a 
sort of (M-stasy, as he acconi])aniod 
me to my carriage — “ Ah, doctor, a 
doctor ! a plnenix. She’s 
rising from hr*r ashes — ah ! ha ! She’ll 
cheat you for once — darling!” and 
lie raised his handkerchief to his eyes, 
for they W(‘re overfloAving. 

" Doctor, you’re fond of music, I 
belieA^e ; you Avill not have any ob- 
jection to listen to a little noAV, will 
you ? — I’m exactly in the mood for 
it, and it’s almost the only (Uijoy- 

ment I have left, and Miss B 

plays enchanthigly. Go, love, please, 
and play a mass from Mozart*— the 
one we listened to last night,” said 
Miss Herbert, on one occasion, about 
a week after the interview last men- 
tioned. Miss B , who was in tears, 

immediately rose, and took her seat 
at the piano. She played with exqui- 
site taste and skill. I held one of 
my sAveet patient’s bands in mine, 
as she lay on the sofa, with her face 
turned towards tlie window, through 
which ih^ retiring sunlight vm 
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streaming in tender radiance on her 
waated features, after tinting the 
amber-iiiied groves which were visi- 
ble tlirough the window. 1 need 
not attein}>t to chai'acteriae the melt- 
ing music which Miss B was 

pouring from the piano. I have often 
tJioiiglit that there is a sort of spirit-^ 
uajy unearthly chai'acter about some 
of the masses of Mozart, which draws 
out the greatest sympathies of one’s 
nature, striking tJie deepest and most 
hidden chords of the human heart. 
On the present occasion, the pecu- 
liar circumstances in wliich 1 was 
placed — the time — the ])lace — the 
dyin^ angel whose hand was c-lasped 
in mine — disposed me to a more in- 
tense appreciation of Mozart’s music 
than 1 had ever known before. The 
soft, soothing, solemn, swelling ca- 
dences undulated one after another 
into my full heart, till they forced the 
tears to gush from eyes. 1 was 
utterly overcome. Oh, that languisli- 
ing, heart-breakillg music, 1 can ne- 
ver forget ! the form of Eliza Her- 
bert flits before me to this day when 
1 hear it spoken of. 1 will not listen 
to any one play it now ; — though I 
liave often wept since on hearing it 
from Miss B — to whom Miss Her- 
bert bequeathed her piano. — To 
retain. My tears (lowed bis t; and 
1 perceived also the crystal drops 
oozing through the closed eyelids of 
Miss Herbert. “ Heart-breaking 
music, is it uot, doctor V” she mur- 
mured. I could make her no reply. 
1 felt at that moment an if 1 could 
have laid down my life^fov her. — 
After a long pause — Miss B— — con- 
tinuing all the while playing — Miss 
Herbert sobbed — “ Oh, how I should 
like to be buried while the organ is 
playing tltis musioi|g^And hk — iik 
was fond of it, too V* she continued, 
with a long shuddering sigh. It was 
echoed, to my surprise, but in a pro- 
founder tone, from tliat quarter of 
the room where the grand-piano was 
ulaced. It could not have been from 
Miss B— 1 felt sure ; and looking 
towards her, 1 beheld the . dim out- 
line of Sir ’s figure leaning 

against the piano, with his face bu- 
ried in Ills white handkerchief. He 
had Kiolen into the room unpercei- 
vod— for he had left it half an hour 
before, in a fit of sudden agitation — 
and after continuing about five mi- 
lllitesy was compelled, by Ms feel- 


ings, again to retire. His sigh, and 
the noise he made in withdrawing, 
had been heard by Miss Herbert. 

" Doctor — doctor” — she stammer- 
ed faintly, turning as white as ashes, 
“ who— who is that ? what was it? — 
Oh dear — it can never be — no — no — 
it cannot” — and she suddenly faint- 
ed. She continued so long insensible, 
that 1 began to fear it was all over. 
Gradually, however, she recovered, 
and ivas carried up to bed, which she 
did not leave again for a week. 


1 mentioned, I tliink, in a former 
part of this narrative, Miss Herbert’s 
partiality for poetry, and that her read- 
ings were confined to that which was 
of the highest order. WJiile sitting 
by her bedside, I have beard her utter 
often very beautiful thoughts, sug- 
gested by the bitterness of her own 
premature fate. All — all arc treasu- 
red in my heart ! 

I have not attempted to describe her 
feelings witli reference to C’aptain 
— simply because 1 cannot do 
tliem justice, without, perhaps, incur- 
ring tlic reader’s suspicious that I am 
slipping into the cliaracter of the no- 
velist. She did not know that Cup- 

tain continued yet at death’s 

door at Milan, for we felt bound 
to Sparc her feelings. We fabricated 
a story that he had been summoned 
into Egypt, to enquire after the fate 
of a brother who, liad travelled thither, 
and whose fate, we said, w^as doubt- 
ful. Poor girl ! she believed us at 
last — and seemed rather inclined 
to accuse him of unkindness for al- 
lowing thing to wiUidraw him 
from her side. She never, however, 
said my tiling directly of this kind. 
It is hardly necessary to say, tliat 

Captain nevter knew of the 

fiction. I have never, to this day, 
entirely forgive)^ myself for tlie part 
I took in it. 

1 found her morning, witliin a 
few days of hH^eath, wretchedly 
exhaled both in mind and body. 
Site Mil passed, as usual, a restless 
night, uuBoothed even by tlie lauda- 
num, which had been adminisieratl 
to her in much larger quantifies than 
her uiedieul attendants liad authori- 
zed. It had stupified, wiiliout at fiie 
same time composing and calming 
her. Poor — poor giril almost tlie 
last remains of her bsautfliad dlup- 
peared, Timre was hollow^. 
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ness in her once lovely and blooming 
cheeks ; and her eyes — those bright 
orbs which had a short while ago 
dazzled and delighted all they shone 
upon — were now sunk — quenched 
— and surrounded by dark halos! 
She lay with her head buried deep 
in the pillow, her hair folded back, 
matted with perspiration. Her hands 
— but I cannot attempt to describe 
her ay)pearance any further. Sir 

sate by her bedside, as lie had 

sat all through her illness, and was 
utterly worn oiit. I occupied the 

chair allotted to Miss B ^,who liad 

just retired to bed, having been up 
all night. Altera long silence, Miss 
Herbert asked very faintly for some 
tea, which was presently brought 
lier, and drojtped into her mouth by 
spoonfuls. Soon alter she revived 
a little, and spoke to me, but in so 
low a whisper that 1 Imd great dilH- 
culty in distinguishing her words. 
The exertion of utterance, also, was 
attended with so much evident pain, 
that I would rather she had conti- 
nued silent. 

“ Laudanum — laudanum — lauda- 
num, doctor ! They don’t give me 
enough of laudanum!” she muttered. 
W'e made her no reply. Presently she 
began murmuring at intervals some- 
what in this strain: “ Ah — among 
the pyramids — looking at them — 
sketching — ascending them, perhaj)s 
— oh! what if they should fall and 
crush him? Has he found his bro- 
ther? On Ids way — ^liome — sea — 
ships — ship.” Still we did not in- 
terrupt her, for her manner indicated 
only a dim dreamy sort .of liulf-con- 
sciousness. About an hour after- 
wards (wdiy did 1 linger there; it may 
be asked, when 1 (‘ould do nothing 
for her, and cotild ill spare the time ? 
1 know not — I cotild not leave) she 
again coinmence^in a low moaning, 
wandering tone-^ Uncle ! What do 
you think? Cha|i|^*ton — poor, me- 
lancholy Cliattertm., sat by my side 
all night long— in that chair n^ere Dr 

is sitting. He died of^roken 

heart — or of my disease — didn’t he ? 
— W an — ^wan — sad — cold — ^ghostly 
— ^but so like a poet!— Oh, how* he 
talked — no one, earthly, like him! 
— His voice was like the mysterious 
music of an Eoliau harp — so solemn 

—soft — stealing I * * HO' put 

hli,icy fingers on my bosom, and 
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said it must soon be as cold !— But 
he told me not to be afraid— nor 
weep, because I was dying so young 
—so early. He said I was a young 
little rose-tree, and wmuld have the 
longer to bloom and blossom vyhen 
he came for me.” She smiled faint- 
ly and sadly. “ Oh, dear, dear !— 
1 wish 1 had him here again ! But 
he hmks very cold and ghostly— 
never moves — nothing rustles — I 
never hear him come, or go — but I 
look, and tliere lie is ! — and I’m not 
at all friglitened, for he seems gentle 
— but I think he can’t be happy— 
happy — never smiles, never ! — * * 
Dying people see and hear more 
than others^!” — 

This, I say, is the substance of 
what she uttered. All she said was 
pervaded by a sad romance, which 
shewed that her soul was deeply 
imbued with poetry. 

“ 'loll I— TOl !— Toll !-How so- 
lemn ! — White plumes ! — White 
scarfs ! — Hush — ^ Earth to earth' — 
oh dreadful ! — It is crumbling on my 
breast! They all j?o— they leave me 
all — poor, poor Eliza! — they leave 
me all alone in the cold church.— 
He'll often walk in the church by 
himself— his tears will fall on the 
pavement — but I shall not lieai* him 
— nor see liiin! — He will ne — ver 
see me ! — W'ill the organ play, I 
wonder ? — It may waKe me from 
sleep for a while!” 1 listened to 
all this, and was fit for notiiing the 
rest of the day. Again — again 1 saw 
her, to let fall tears over the wither- 
ed petalg^the 1>1ighted blossoms of 
early beauty ! — It wrung my heart 
to see lier little more than a breath- 
ing corpse. Oh,the gloom— anguish 

— <lesolation, diflfused through 

Hall ! It could be felt ; it oppressed 
you, on entering ! 

♦ ♦ ♦ On .Saturday morning, 
(the — day of November, 18—,) I 
drove down early, having the pre- 
ceding evening promised to be there 
as soon as possible the next day. It 
w'as a cold, scowling, bitter Novem- 
ber morning, and my heart sunk 
within me as my chariot rattled 
rapidly along the hard highway to- 

M'ards Hall. But Lwas too 

LATE. The curtain had fallen, and 
hid poor Eliza Herbert from this 
world, for ever ! — She had expired 
about half an hour before my arrival. 
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As I was retiinung to town, after 
attending the fun oral of Miss Her- 
bert, full of bitter and sorrowful 
tlioiisflitH, I met a travelling carriage 
and four thundering down the road. 

It contained poor Captain , his 

valet, and a young Italian medical 
attendant — all just returned from the 
continent. He looked white and 
wasted. The crape on my hat — my 
gloves — weepers— mourning suit, 
told all instantly. I was in a mo- 
ment at his side — for he had swoon- 
ed. As for the disconsolate baronet^ 
little remains to be said. He dis- 
posed of — Hall ; and, sick of 
England — ill and iivitable — he at- 
tempted to regain his Indian appoint- 
ment, but unsuccessfully; so he be- 
took himself to a solitary house be- 
longing to the family, in shire ; 

and, in the touching language of one 
of old, ** Went on "mourning to tlie 
end of his days.” 


THE SPECTRAL DOG— AN ILLUSION. 

The age*of ghosts and hobgoblins 
is gone by, says worthy Dr Ilibbert; 
and so, after him, says almost every 
body now-a-days. These mysterious 
visitants are henceforth to be resol- 
ved into mere o])ticn1 delusion, act- 
ing on an excitable fancy, and an ir- 
ritable nervous temperamtmt ; and 
the report of a real hona fith ghost, 
or apparition, is utter! y scouted. Pos^ 
sihly this may not be going too far, 
even though it be in tlie teeth of some 
of the most stubborh factsthat are on 
record. One, or possibly two, of this 
character, 1 may perhaps present to 
the reader on a future occasion ; but 
at present 1 shall content myself with 
relating a very curious and interest- 
ing case of acknowledged dc~ 

hision; and 1 have no doubt that 
many of my medical readers can 
parallel it with similar occurrences 
within the sphere of their own ob- 
servation. 

Mr D— — was a clergyman of 
the Church of England, educated at 
Oxford, — a scholar, “ a ripe and good 
one,” — man of remarkably acute 
and powerful understanding ; but, ac- 
cording to his own account, destitute 
of even an atom of imagination. lie 
1Vas also an exemplary minister; 
proftcbed twice, willingly, every Sun^ 


day; and performed all the other 
duties of his oftice with zealous fide 
lity, and to the full satisfaction of 
liis parishioners. If any man is less 
likely to be terrified with ghosts, or 
lias less reason to be so, than anotlier, 
surely it was such a cliaractt»r as 
Mr I)—. 

He liad been officiating on Sunday 
evening for an invalid friend, at llie 
latter’s ehureli, a few miles* distance 
from Loudon,and was Avalking hoine- 
wai-ds enjoying the tranquillity of 
the night, and enlivened by tin* cheer- 
ful beams of the full moon. When 
at about three miles distance from 
town, he suddenly heard, or fancied 
lie heard, immediately behind liini, 
the sound of gasping and panting, as 
of a dog follow'ing at his heels, breatli- 
JesHwith riitiiiing. He looked round, 
on both sides; but seeing no dog, 
thought he must have been deceived, 
and resumed his walk and ni(*dita- 
tious. The sound Avas jireseiitly re- 
peated. Again he looked round, but 
with no better sure, ess than before. 
After a little jiause, tliinkirig there 
was something rather odd about it, 
it suddenly struck him, that Avhat lie 
liad heard was nothing more than tin; 
noise of his OAvn hard brealhiiiir, oc- 
casioned by the insensibly ac(‘eh‘rated 
pace at Avhich be VA'^as Avalking, intimt 
upon some subject Avliich then ])ar- 
ticiilnrly occupied his thoughts. He 
bad not walked more than ten parses 
further, Avhon he again ht*ar<l pre- 
cisely similar sounds ; but Avith a 
running accoinpaiiiineut — if I may 
be allowed a pun — of the pit-pit- 
pntlering of a (log’s feet, following 
close beliitid his left side. 

“ God bless me !” exehiimcHl Mr 
D— aloud, stopping for the third 
time, and looking round in all direc- 
tions, far and near; “ Avhy, really, 
that’s very odd— very I— Suridy I 
could not have been ni istaken again ?” 
He continued standing still, Aviped 
his forelmad, nqilaced liis hat on Ids 
head, and, Avith a Utile trepidation, 
resumed his walk, striking his stout 
black Avalking-stick on the ground 
Avith a (pertain en(»rgy and resolute- 
ness, AA'hich sufficecl in re-assuring 
his own Hurried spirits. The next 
thirty or forty paces of his walk Mr 

D passc(iover '*erectis aurihus^^ 

and hearing nothing similar to the 

sounds which had thrico attracted 
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JjiH attftiition, was relflpsinpf into his 
nu'ditativo mood, Avhen, in a tVw mo- 
iijonts, the noise was repeated, appa- 
rently from his ri^lit-haud side ; and 
he <,we. somethin" like a start from 
tlui path-side into ilie road, on feel- 
in" th(i calf of his le" bruslicd past 
— as he described it — by llie Bha"fry 
coat of his invisible attendant. He 
looked suddenly down, and, to his 
vj*ry c;reat alarm and astonishment, 
beheld the dim outline of a lar^^c 
Newfoundland do" — of a hhte colour! 
He moved from the spot where he 
Avas stauditi" — the ])hantom folh»wed 
liim — he rubbed his eyes with hia 
hands, shook liis head, and a"ain 
looked ; but there it still Avas, lar"e 
as a y«)un" calf, [to Avbieh lie liimself 
compared it,] and liad assumed a 
more distinct and definite form. The 
colour, however, continued the same 
— faint blue. He observed, too, its 
eyes — like dim-decay in" fire-coala, 
as it looked up comp<»sedly in his 
fac('. He poked about his Avalking*- 
stick, and mo ved it repeatedly through 
and through the form bf the ])han- 
tom ; but there itcoiitimied — indivi- 
sible — impalpable— in short as much 
a doflf as ever, and yet the stick tra- 
Aersiii" its form in every direction 
from the tail to tlu^ tip of the nose! 

Mr 1) hurried on a few steps, 

and a"ain looked; — there Avas the 
d(»"! Noav the reader should be in- 
formed that Mr I) avw a re- 

markably temp(M’ate man, and had, 
tliat ev(Miin", contented liimself vvdth 
a solitary "lass of port by the bed- 
side of his sick brother ; so that there 
was no room for supposing his per- 
ceptions to have been disturbed Avith 
liquor. 

“ What van it be V” thought he, 
while his heart knocked rather 
harder than usual against the bars 
of its prison — “ oh, it must he an 
optical delusion — oh, ’tis clearly so ! 
nothin" in the Avorld Avorse! that’s 
all. How odd !” — and he smiled, 
he thought very unconcernedly 
but another glimpse of the phantom 
standing by him in blue indistiiictr 
ness instantly darkened his features 
Avith the hue of apprehension. If it 
really was an optical delusion, it 
Avas the moat fixed and pertinacious 
one he ever heard of ! The best part 
of valour is discretion, says Shak- 
ispeare; aud iu all things; so, ob* 


serving a stage passing by at that 
moment, to piit an end to tlie matter, 

Mr D with a little treiiidatioii in 

his tone, ordered it to stop; there 
Avas just room for one inside ; and in 

stepped Mr D , chuckling at 

the cunning fashion afte,r Avdiich be 
had succeeded in jockeying his 
strange attendant. Not feeling in- 
clined to talk with the fat woman who 
sat next him, squeezing him most 
unmercifully against the side of the 
coach, nor with the elderly grazier- 
looking man fronting him, whose 
large dirty top-boots seriously in- 
commoded him, be shut his eyes, 
that be might pursue bis thoughts 
undisturbed. After about five mi- 
nutes* riding, 1 h‘ suddenly opened 
bis eyes — and the first thing that 
met them was the figure of the* blue 
dog, lying stretched in some unac- 
countable manner at his feet, half 
lid or the seat ! 

« I — I — hope THE DOC does not an- 
noy you, sir V” enquired Mr D , 

a little fiustered, of the man opposite, 
hoping to discern whether the dog 
chose to be visible to any one else. 

** Sir!” exclaimed the person he 
addressed, starting from a kind of 
doze, and staring about iu the bottom 
of the coach. 

“ Lord, sir!” ccIio(*d the Avomon 
beside him. 

A nor., sir, did you sny ?** enqui- 
red several, in a brcatli. 

“ Oh — uotbing— nothing, I iissure 
you. ’Tis a little mistake,” rcjdied 

Mr D , Avitli a faint smib* ; “ I— 

1 thought — in shVnt, 1 find I’ve been 
drcamvng ; and I’m sure J[ beg par- 
don for disturbing you.” Every one 
in the roach laughed exciqit Mr 
D , Avbos(^ eyi'H eontiniied rivet- 

ed on the dim blue outline of the 
dog lying motionless at iiis feet. He 
was noAV^ certain that bo Avas suffer- 
ing from an optical illusion of some 
sort or other, and endeavoured to 
prevent bis thongbts from miming 
into an alarmed channel, by striving 
to engage bis faculties with the phi- 
losophy of the thing. He could make 
nothing out, however ; and the Q. 
E.D. of his thinkings startled him not 
a little, Avhen it came in the shape 
of the large blue dog, leaping at hrs 
heels out of the coach, Avhen be 
alighted. Arrived at home, he lost 
sight of the phtmtom during the time 
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of supper and the family devotions. 
As soon as he liad extinguished his 
bedroom candle, and got into bed, 
he WHS nearly leaping out again, on 
feeling a sensation as if a large dog 
laid jumped on that part of the bed 
where his feet lay. He felt its pres- 
sure! He said he was inclined to 
rise, and make it a subject of special 
prayer to the Deity. Mrs D ask- 

ed him what was the matter with 
him ? for he became very cold, and 
shivered a little. He easily quieted 
her with saying he felt a little chill- 
ed; and as soon as she was fairly 
asleep, he got quietly out of bed, 
and walked tip and down the room. 
Wherever be moved, he beheld, by 
the moonlight through the window, 
the dim dusky outline of the dog, 
following wherever he went! Mr 

D opened the windows, he did 

not exactly know why, and mounted 
the dressing-table for that purpose. 
On looking down before he leaped 
on the door, there was the dog wait- 
ing for him, squatting composedly on 
his haunches ! Ther^ was no standing 

this any longer, thought Mr D , 

delusion or no delusion ; so he ran 
to the bed — ^plunged benea% the 
clothes, and, thoroughly frightened, 
dropt^at length asleep, his head under 
cover all night ! On waking in the 
morning, he thought it must have 
been all a dream about the dog, for 
it had totally disappeared with the 
daylight. When an hour’s glancing in 
all directions had convinced him that 
the phantom was really no longer vi- 
sible, he told the whole to MrsU , 

and made very merry with her feai’s 
— for slie would have it, it was “ some- 
thing supernatural,” and, good lady, 

" Mr D might depend upon it, 

the thing had its eiTand!” Four 
times subsequently to this did Mr 

D see the specti'al visitant— in 

nowise altered eitlier in its manner, 
form, or colour* It was always late 
in the evenings when he observed it, 
and genexially when he was alone. — 
He was a man extensively acquaint- 
ed with physiology ; but felt utterly 
at a loss to what derangement, of what 
part of tlie animal economy to refer 
It. So, indeed, was I— for he came 
to consult me about it. Ho was with 
me once during the presence of the 
phantom. 1 examined his eyes with 
a candle, to see wheUier the inter- 


rupted motions of the irides indi- 
cated any sudden alteration of the 
functions of tlie optic nerve ; but the 
pupils coutracU^u and dilaU^d with 
perfect regularity. One thing, how- 
ever, was certain— his stomach liad 
been latterly a little out of order, and 
every body knows the intimate con- 
nexion between its functions and the 
nervous system. But why he should 
see spectra — why they should assume 
and retain the iigure of a dog, and of 
such an uiicaiiine colour too — and 
wliy it sliould so pertinaciously at^ 
tach itself to him, and he seen pre- 
cisely the same, at the various in- 
tervds after which it made its ap- 
pearance— and why he should In^ar, 
or imagine he heard it utter sounds, — 
all these questions I am as unable to 

answer as Mr D was, or as the 

reader will be. He may account for 
it in whatever way his ingenuity may 
enable him.— I liave seeii and knoAvn 
other ciiscs of spectra, not iinlik(» the 
one above related ; and great alarm 
and horror have they exedted in the 
breasts of )>ersons blessed with less 
firmness and good sense than Mr 
D displayed. 


THE rORGER. 

A GROOM, in plain livery, left a 
CArd at my house one afternoon 
during my absence, on which was 
the name, “ Mr Gloucester, No. 
— , Regent Street and in pencil, 

the words — “ Will thank Dr to 

call this evening.” As my red-book 
was lying on the table at the time, 1 
looked in it, from more casual curi- 
osity, to see wJiether the name of 
“ Gloucester” appeared there— but 
it did not. 1 conc^luded, therefore, 
that my new patient must he a recent 
comer. About six o’clock that even- 
ing, 1 drove to Regent Street, sent 
in my card, and was presently usli- 
ered by tlie man-servant into a spaci- 
ous apartment, somewhat shewily fur- 
nished. The mild retiring sunlight of 
a July evening was diffused over the 
room; and ample crimson window- 
curtains, half drawn, mitigated the 
glaie of the gilded pictui*e-frames 
wdiich hung in great numbers round 
the walls. There was a large round 
table ill the middle of the room co- 
vered with papers, magazines, books. 
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^’arclH, kc, ; and, in a word, the whole 
»Hpect of thin<y8 iiidirated the resi- 
dpjico of a person of some fashion 
and fortune. On a side-table lay se- 
V oral pairs of boxing-gloves, foils, kc. 
k (‘. — The object of my visit, Mr Glou- 
C(»Hter, was seated on an elegant ot- 
toman, in a pensive posture, with his 
Jiead leaning on his hand, which rest- 
ed on the table, lie was engaged with 
the newspaper when I was announ- 
ced. He rose as I entered, politely 
handed me to a chair, and then re- 
sumed his seat on the ottoman. His 
countenance was rather pleasing — 
fresh-coloured, with regular features, 
and very light auburn Jiair, which 
was adjusted with a sort of careless 
fashioiuible negligence. 1 may per- 
haps be laughed at by some for im- 
ticing such an apparently insignifi- 
cant circumstance; but the obser- 
vant humour of my profession must 
sufliciently account for my detect- 
ing the fact, that his hamla were not 
those of a born and bred gentleman 
— of om^ who, as the phrase is, " has 
never done my thing'* in his life; 
but they were coarse, laiw, and 
clumsy-lookiiig. As for his demean- 
our also, there was a constrained 
and over-anxious display of polite- 
ness — an assumption of fashionable 
ease and indifi'erence, that sate ill 
on .him, lik<^ a court-dress fastened 
on a vulgar fellow. He spoke with 
a Avould-be jaunty, free-and-easy, 
small -swagger sort of air, and chan- 
ged at tinfies the tones of his t^oice 
to an offensive cringing softness, 
which, 1 daresay, he took to be 
monstrously insinuating. All these 
little circumstances put together 
prepossessed me with a sudden 
feeling of dislike to the man. These 
sort of people are a great nuisance 
to one; since there is no knowing 
exactly how to treat them. After 
some hurried expressions of civility, 
Mr Gloucester informed me that he 
had sent for me on account of a 
deep depression of spirits, to which 
he was latterly subject He pro- 
ceeded to detail many of the symp- 
toms of a disordered nervous sys- 
tem. He was tormented with vague 
apprehensions of impending cma- 
mity ; could not divest himself of an 
unaccountable trepidation of man- 
ner, which, by atti'acting observation, 
seriousljr disconcerted nim on many 


occasions ; felt incessantly tempted 
to the commission of suicide ; loatli- 
ed socie^; disrelished his former 
scenes of amusement ; had lost his 
appetite ; passed restless nights, and 
was disturoed with appalling dreams. 
His pulse, tongue, countenance, &c, 
corroborated the above statement of 
his symptoms. 1 asked him whether 
any thing unpleasant had occurred 
in his family? Nothing of the kind. 
Disappointed in an affaire du emur f 
Oh, no. Unsuccessful at play ? By 
no means — he did not play. Well — 
had he any source of secret annoy- 
ance which could account for his 
present depression ? He coloured, 
seemed embarrassed, and apparent- 
ly hesitating w'hether or not he 
should communicate to me what 
Aveighed on his spirits. He, howT.ver, 
seemed determined to keep me in 
ignorance, and with some alteration 
of manner, said, suddenly, that it was 
only a constitutional nervousimss — 
his family Avere all so— and he vidsh- 
ed to know AA^hcther it AA^as in the 
poAA'er of medicine to relieve him. 
1 replied that I would certainly do 
all that lay in my pow’^er, hut that he 
must not expect any sudden and m1- 
racuh^s effect from the medicines I 
might prescribe ; — that I saw clearly 
he had something on his mind wrhich 
oppressed his spirits — that he ought 
to go into cheerful society — he sigh- 
ed— seek change of air— that, he said, 
wa.s, under circumstances, impossi- 
ble. I rose to go. He gave me two 
guineas, and begged me to call the 
next evening. I left, not knowing 
what to make of him. To tell the 
plain truth, my suspicion was that 
he Avas neither more or less than a 
systematic T..ondon sharper — a game- 
ster — a hanger-on about tOAvn — and 
that he had sent for me in conse- 
quence of some of tliose sudden al- 
ternations of fortune to which the 
lives of such men are subject. I was 
by no means anxious for a prolonged 
attendance on him. 

About the same time next evening 
I paid him a second visit He was 
stretched on the ottoman, enveloped 
in a gaudy dressing-gown, with his 
arms folded on his breas^ and his 
right foot hanging over the side of 
the ottoman, and dangling about as if 
in search of a sti-ay slipper. I did not 
like this elgboTatel;;^ careless and c6n-> 
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reited pofituro. A decanter or two, 
with Komo w’ino glasses, stood on the 
table. 1 Jo did not rise on my entering, 
but, Avitli a languid air, begged me to 
bo soiitod in a chair opposite him. 
“ (lood evening, Doctor — good even- 
ing,” said he, in a low and hurried 
tone ; “ Tin glad you are come, for if 
you had not. Fin sure I don’t know 
Avhat I should have done. Fin deu- 
cedly low to-night.” 

“ Have you taken the medicines I 
pit»scribed, Mr Glou(;ester‘r’* I en- 
quired, feeling his pulse, wdiich flut- 
tered irregularly, indicating a high 
degree of nervous excitement. He 
had taken most of the pliysie I had 
ordered, he said, but without per- 
c’civing any eflect from it. In 
fact. Doctor,” he continued, starting 
from his recumbent position to his 
feet, and walking rapidly three or 
four paces to and fro— “ d — n me, if 
I know what's come to me. 1 feel as 
if 1 could cut my throat.” I insinua- 
ted some questions for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether there was any 
hereditary tendency to insanity in his 
family — but it would not do. “ He 
saw,” he said, what 1 was driving 
aty' but 1 was " on a wrong sc^pt.” 

** Come, come, Doctor I — after all, 
tliero’s nothing like wine for low spi- 
rits, is there ? t) — me, Doctor, drink, 
drink. Only taste that claret” — and, 
after pouringout a glass for rrie, which 
ran over the brim on the table — Ids 
hand was so unsteady — he instantly 
gulped down two glasses Idmself. 
There was a vulgar offensive fami- 
liarity in his manner, from which I 
felt inclined to stand off ; but I 
thought it better to conceal my feel- 
ings. I was removing my glove from 
my right hand, and putting my hat 
and stick on the table, when, seeing 
a thin slip of paper lying on the spot 
where I intended to place them—* 
apparently a bill or promissory note 
—I was going to hand it over to Mr 
Gloucester; but, to my astonishment, 
he suddenly sprung towards me, 
snatched from me the paper, with an 
air of ill-disguised alarm, and crum- 
pled it up into his pocket, saying hur- 
riedly, — “ Ha, ha, Doctor-^— me I 
—this same little bit of paper — didn’t 
see the name, eh ? *Tis the bill of an 
extravagant young friend of mine, 
whom I’ve just come down a cool 
hundred or two for^— and it wouldn’t 


be the handsome thing to let his name 
appeal-— ha— you understand?” Ho 
stammered confusedly, directing to 
me as sudden and penetrating aglanco 
as 1 ever encountered. 1 felt exces- 
sively uneasy, and inclined to take 
my departure instantly. My 8us])i- 
cions were now confirmed — 1 was sit- 
ting familiarly with a swindler— a 
gambler — and the bill he was so an- 
xious to conceal, was evidcnitly Avnnig 
from one of his ruined dupes. My 
demeanour was iiistanlly frozen ovt*r 
with the most distant and frigid civil- 
ity. 1 begged him to he re-seated, 
and allow ino to put a very few more 
questions to him, as I was in great 
haste. 1 was thus engaged, when a 
heavy knock Avas heard at the outer 
door. Though there was nothing 
particular in it, Mr Gloucester start- 
ed, and turned pale. In a feiv mo- 
ments I heard th(‘ sound of alt(‘rea- 
tion — the door of the room in wliich 
we 8at(' was presently (ipemul, and 
two men entered. Recollecting sud- 
denly a similar scene in my ovvii early 
history, 1 felt faint. There was no 
mistaking the eharartev or errand of 
the two fellows, who now walked up 
to where we were sitting : they were 
two sullen Newgate myrmidons, and 
— gi-aeioiis God I— had a warrant to 
arrest Mr Gloucester for roRuisRY ! 
I rose from my chair, and staggered 
a few paces, 1 knew not wliither, I 
could scarce preserAe myself from 
falling on the floor. Mr Gloucester, 
as soon as he caught sight of the ofli- 
cers, fell back on the ottoman — sud- 
denly pressed his band to his heart 
—turned pale as death, and gfisped, 
breathless Avith hoiTor. 

“ Gentlemen — what — what— do 
you want here ?” 

** Isn’t your name E— T— ?” 
asked the elder of the two, coolly and 
unconcernedly. 

“ N — o — roy name is Glou — ccs— 
ter,” stammered the wretched young 
man, almost iiiaudibly. 

" Gloucester y eh ? — oh, d — ^me, none 
of that there sort of blarney I Come, 
my kiddy— caged at last, eh ? We’ve 
been long after you, and now you 
must be off with us directly. Here/s 
your passport,” said one of the offi- 
cers, pointing to the warrant. The 
young man uttered a deep groan, and 
sunk senseless on the sofa. One of the 
officers, 1 cannot conceive how, was 
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ficquainted with my person; and, 
taking off his hat, said, in a respectful 
tone — “ Doctor, you’ll briii^ him to 
his Avits again, an’t idease you — We 
rnuiit liaA'o liini off' directly !” I’liough 
myself hut a trille removed from the 
Htfite ill Avliich he lay stretched before 
iin*, I flid what 1 could to restore 
liim, and succeeded at length. I un- 
buttoned his sliirt'CoIlar, dashed in 
his face some water brought by his 
man-servant, ivho noiv stood looking 
on shivering with affright — and en- 
deavoured to calm his agitation by 
sucli soothing expressions as I could 
command. 

“ Oh, Doctor, Doctor, wliat a hor- 
rid dream it ivas ! — Are th<*y gone ? 
— are tlo'y ?” he empiired, without 
0 |>eniiig his eyes, and clasping iiiy 
hand in his, which was cold as that 
of a c.orpse. 

“ (h)ine, come — none of these here 
tantrums— you must q//' at once— 
that’s the long and short of it,” said 
an officer, a|)proa(‘hing, and taking 
from his coat-J)ocket a jmir of hand- 
cuIVs, at sight of which, and of a large 
h(»rs(‘, ])istol projecting from his 
breast -jiocki*!, iiiy very soul sicken- 
ed. 

“ Oh, Doctor, Doctor— save me! 
save me!” groaned tlnur prisoner, 
clasping niv hands Avith convulsive 
energy. 

“ (■oine — d — n your cowardly sni- 
velling! — WJiy can’t you behave like 
a man now, <*h ? — Come ! — Off’ ivith 
this peacock’s covering of yours — it 
Avas never made for the like of yoa^ 
I’m sure — and ]mt on a plain coat, 
and off' to cage like a sensible bird,” 
said one of the two, proceeding to 
remove the dressiug-goAvn very 
roughly. 

“"Oh, ray God — oh, my God — have 
mercy on me I — Oh, strike me dead 
at once I” nearly shrieked their pri- 
soner, falling on his knees on the 
floor, and glaring towards the ceiling 
with an almost maniac eye. 

“ I hope you’ll not treat your pri- 
soner Avith unnecessary severity,” 
said I, seeing them disposed to be 
very UTiccreriionious. 

“ No — not by no manner of means, 
if as how he behaves himself,” re- 
plied one of the men, respectfully. 
Mr Gloucester’s dressing-gown was 
quickly removed, and his body-coat— 
himself perfectly passive the while-^ 


drawn on by his bewildered serA^ant, 
assisted by one of the officers. It was 
nearly a neAV coat, cut in the very (ex- 
treme of the latest fashion, and con- 
trasted strangely Avith the disordered 
and aff righted air of its wearer. His 
servant placed his hat on his head, 
and endeavoured to draw on his 
gloves— showy sky-coloured kid. He 
Avas stimding with a stupified air, 
gazing A'acantly attlie officers, Avhen 
lie started suddenly to the window, 
manifestly Avith the intention of leap- 
ing out. 

“Ha, ha! ihnCs your game, my 
lad, is it V” coolly exclaimed one of 
tlie officers, as he snatched him back 
again Avitli a vice-like grasp of the 
collar. “ Now, since thnCs the sport 
you’re for, why, you inusi be content 
to AA'(‘ar these little bracelets for the 
rest of your journey. D — me ! it’s 
your own seeking ; tor I didn’t mean 
to liave used them, if as hoAv you’d 
only beluiAcd perfectly;” and in an 
instant the young man’s hands were 
locked together in the handcuffs. It 
AA^as siekening to see the frantic ef- 
forts— as if he would have severed 
his hands from the Avrists — he made 
to burst the handeuft's. 

‘f/Take me— to Hdly if you choose !” 
he gasped, in a hoarse hollow tone, 
sinking iiit6 a chair, utterly exhaust- 
ed, Avhilc one of tlie officers was bu- 
sily engaged rummaging the drawers, 
desks, &c. in seal ch of papers. When 
he had concluded his search, filled 
ills pockets, and buttoned his coat, 
the two approached, and told him to 
rise and accompany them. 

“ Noav, d— me ! are you for arougii 
or a quiet passage, cli V” said one of 
them, seizing him not very gently by 
the collar. He received no ansAver. 
The Avrctclied prisoner was more 
dead than alive. 

“ I liope you have a hackney-coach 
in waiting, and don’t intend to drag 
the young man through the streets on 
foot ?” I enquired. 

“ Why, true, true, Doctor— it might 
he as Avell for us all ; but who’s to 
stump up for it ?” replied one of the 
officers. I gave him five shillings, and 
the servant was instantly dispatched 
for a hackney-coach. While they 
were Availing its arrival^ conceiving 
I could not be of any use to Mr 
Gloucester, and not choosing to be 
seen leaving the house with two po- 
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Hce officers and a handcuffed prison- 
er, I took jny departure, and drove 
home in such a state of agitation 
as I liavc never experienced be- 
fore or since. The papers of the 
next morning explained all. The 
young man *Miving in Regent Street, 
ill first-rate style,” who had sum- 
moned me to visithim, had committed 
a series of forgeries, for the last 
eighteen months, to a gr(‘at amount, 
and with so niucJi secresy and dex- 
terity, as to have, till then, escaped 
detec.tion ; and had, for the last few 
months, been enjoying the produce 
of his skilful villainy in the style I 
witnessed — passing himself off, in the 
circles where he associated, under 
tlie assumed name of Gloucester. The 
immediate cause of his an-est was 
forging the acceptance of an eminent 
mercantile house to a bill of exchange 
for L.46. Poor fellow! it was short 
work with him nft<ir wards. He was 
arraigned at the next September 
sessions of the Old Bailey — the case 
clearly proved against him — he of- 
fered no defence— was found guilty, 
and sentenced to death. Shortly af- 
ter this, while reading the papers 
one Saturday morning, at breakfast, 
my eye lit on the usual gloomy au- 
nunciationof the Recorder's visit to 
Windsor, and report to^he King in 
Council of the prisoners found guilty 
at tlie last Old Bailey Sessions — ** all 
of whom,” the paragraph concluded, 
his Majesty was graciously pleased 
to respite durii^ his royal pleasure, 

except E T , on whom the 

law is left to take its course next 
Tuesday morning.” 

Transient and any thing but agree- 
able as had been my intimacy with 
this miserable young man, 1 could 
not read this intelligence with indif- 
ference. He whom I had so very 
lately seen suiTounded with the life- 
bought luxuries of a man of wealth 
and fashion,waa now shivering the few 
remaining hours of his life in the con- 
demned cells of Newgate ! The next 
day (Sunday) I entertained a party 
of friends at my house to dinner; to 
which I was just sitting down when 
one, of the servants put a note into 
my hand, of which the following is 
a copy 

“ Tlie Chaplain of Newgate is ear- 
nestly reipiestcd by E T y 

(the young man sentenced to suffer 


for forgery next Tuesday morning,) 
to present his humble rcspecLs to 

Dr , and solicit the favour of a 

visit from him in the course of to- 
morrow (Monday). The unhajipy 
convict, Mr believes,' has some- 

thing on his mind, which he is anxious 
to com iniini cate to Dr . — New- 

gate, September 28th, 182 — . 

I felt It impossible, after perusing 
tills note, to enjoy the company I lind 
invited. What on earth could the 
culprit have to say to me what un- 
reasonable rcipiestmighthe put me to 
the pain of retusing V — ought I to see 
him at all V— ivore (juoKtions wliicli 1 
incessantly proposed to inysidf du- 
ring the evening, but felt uiialile. to 
answer. I resol ved, howev or, at last, 
to afford him the desired iuterv iew, 
and be at the c'.ell of Newgate in tlie 
course of the iiextevcning, unless my 
professional engageiiieiits preventi'd 
me. About six o’clock, tluu'cfore, ou 
Monday, after fortifying myself with 
a few extra glasses of wine — for why 
should I hesitate to acknowledge 
that 1 apprehended much distn'ss and 
agitation from witnessing so uuusiud 
a sceiie? — I drove to tlie Old Baih‘y, 
drew up opposite the Oovernor’s 
house, and u as receiA ed by liim A ery 
politely. He dispatched a turnkey 
to lead me to the cell where luy late 
patient, the soi^disant Mr Gloiiceh- 
ter, was immured in chilling expect- 
ancy of his fate. 

Surtdy Jiorror has appropriatcul 
these gloomy regions for her pecu- 
liar dwelling-place ! Who that lias 

J >aHsed through them once, can ever 
orget the long, narrow, lamp-lit pas- 
sages, — the sepulchral silence, savis 
wdiere the ear is startled Avith the 
clangour of iron doors closingharshly 
before and behind, — the dirnly-seeii 
spectral figure of the prison-patrol 

f iidiijg along Avitb loaded blunder- 
uss, — and the chilling conscious- 
ness of being surrounded by so many 
fiends in human shape, — inlialing the 
foul atmosphere of ail the concen- 
trated crime and guilt of tlie metro- 
polis! My heart leaped within me 
to listen even to my own echoing 
footfalls; and 1 felt several times in- 
clined to retuni without fulhlling the 
purpose of my visit. My vacillation, 
however, was abruptly put an end 
to by my guide exclaiming, “ Here 
we are, sir.” While he Avas unbar- 
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ring the cell-door, 1 begged him to 
continue at the outside of the door 
during the few mpments of my inter- 
view with the coiivict. 

“ Holloa! young man, there— 

here’s Dr — ; come to see you!” 

said the turnkey, hoarsely, as he usher- 
ed me in. The cell Avas small and 
gloomy ; and a little lamp lying on 
the table, barely sufficed to shew me 
the persons of the culprit, and an 
elderly, respectable-looking man, 
muffled in a drab greatcoat, and sit- 
ting ga/.ing in stupilied silence on the 
m-isoner. — Great God, it avjis his 
Father ! He did not seem conscious 
of my entrance ; but his son rose, 
and feebly asked me how I was, mut- 
tered a few words of thanks, sunk 
again — apparently overpowered with 
his feelings — into his seat, and fixed 
his eyes on a page of the Bible, which 
Avas lying ojjeii before him. A long 
silence ensued ; for none of us seem- 
ed either able or inclined to talk. I 
( onteniplated the two Avith feelings 
of lively interest. How altered AA^as 
the young cul])rit before me, from 
the gay “ Mr Gloucester,” whom I 
had Visited in Regent Street ! His 
fa<‘.e had now a ghastly, cadaverous 
hue; his hair Avsis matted, with per- 
spiration^ over his shIIoaa' forehead ; 
his eyes were sunk and bloodshot, 
and seemed incapable of distinguish- 
ing the print to Avhich they were di- 
rected. He Avas dressed in a plain 
suit of mourning, and Avore a simple 
black stock round his neck. Hoav I 
shuddered, when 1 thought of the 
rude hands which Avere soon to un- 
loose it ! Beside him, on the table, 
1 ay a white pocket handkerchief, com- 
pletely saturated, either with tears, 
or wiping the perspiration from his 
forehead ; and a glass of water, with 
which he occaHionall}^oiHtened his 
parclied lips. I kncAV not whether 
he was more to be pitied than his 
wretched, heart-broken father ! The 
latter seemed a worthy, respectable 
person, Qie was an industrious trades- 
man in tlie country,^ with a few thin 
grey hairs scatterea over his other- 
wise bald head, and sate with his 
hands closed togetberj resting on his 
knees, ^inff on his doomed son 
with a lack-lustre eye, which, to- 
gether with his anguish-worn fea- 
tures, told eloquently of bis suffer- 
ings ! 


** Well, Doctor!” exclaimed the 
young man, at length, closing the 
Bil)le, “ I have now read that bless- 
ed chapter to the end ; and, 1 thunk 
God, 1 think 1 Jeel it. — But noAV, let 
me thank you, Doctor, for your good 
and kind attention to my recpiest ! I 
have something particulai* to say to 
you, but it must be in private,” be 
continued, looking significantly at his 
father, as though lu*, Avished him to 
take the hint, and withdraw for a few 
moments. Alas! the heart-broken 
parent understood him not, but con- 
tinued with his eyes riveted — va- 
cantly — as before. 

“ AVe t/mst be left aloiu; for a mo- 
ment,” said the young man, rising, 
and stepping to the door. He knock- 
ed, and when it was o])ened, whis- 
pered the turnkey to remove his fa- 
ther gently, and let him wait outside 
for ail instant or two. The man en- 
tered for that purpose, and the pri- 
soner took liold tenderly of his. fa- 
ther’s hand, and said, “ Dear — dear 
father! — you must leave me for a 
moment, while 1 speak in private to 
this gentleman;” at the same time 
endeavouring to raise him from the 
chair. 

“ ©h ! yes — yes — What ? — Of 
course,” staimnered the old man, 
with a bewihfcred air, rising; and 
tln*ii, as it Avere with a sudden gush 
of full returning consciousness, flung 
his arms round his son, folded him 
convulsively to his breast, and groan- 
ed — “ Ob, my son ; my poor son !” 
Even the iron visage of the turnkey 
seemed darkened with a transient 
emotion, at this heart-breaking scene. 
The next moment Ave were left alone; 
but it Avas some time before the cul- 
prit recovered from the agitation oc- 
casioned by this sudden ebullition of 
his father’s feelings. 

Doctor,” he gasped at length, 
" we’ve but a feAv — very fcAv mo- 
ments, and 1 have much to say. God 
Almighty bless you,” squeezing my 
hands convulsively, “ for this kind- 
ness to a guilty, ’unworthy wretch 
like me ; and the business 1 wanted 
to see you about is sad, but short. 
1 have heal'd so much of your good- 
ness, Doctor, that I’m sure you won’t 
deny me the only favour 1 shall 
ask.” 

" Whatever is reasonable and pro- 
per— if it He in my way— I shall 
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certainly — ” said I, anxiously wait- 
ing to 8(>o the nature of the com- 
mmiirMtioii ho seemed to have for 
mo i<» ox(*oiite. 

“ 'I'liaiik you, Doctor j thank you. 
It is only this — in a word — guilty 
wrotcli tliat I am! — I liave” — he 
trembled violently — “ seduced alove- 
]y, but poor girl— God forgive me! 
— And — and— she is now — nearly on 
the verge of her vonjinrinent /’* lie 
suddenly covered Jiis face with his 
handkerchief, and sobbed bitterly for 
some moments. Presently he re- 
sumed — “ Alas, she knoAvs me not by 
njy real name ; so that, Avheii slui 
rekda the account of — of — my exe- 
cution in the, ]iapers of Wednesday 
— she AA'on’t know it is her Edward! 
Nor does she know me by the name 
I bore in Regent Str(‘(*t. She is not 
at all acquainted Avitli my frightful 
situation ; but she must be, when all 
is over! Noaa% dc‘ar, kind, good 
Doctor,” he continued, shaking from 
head to foot, and gras])ing my hand, 
“ do, for the lovt? of God, and the 
jieace of my dying moments, promise 
me that you Avill see her — (she lives 
at ) — visit her in her confine- 

ment, and gradually break the news 
of my death to her; and say my last 
prayers Avill be Am* her, and that my” 
Maker may forgive me for her ruin ! 
You will find in this little bag a sum 
of L.3() — the last I have on eartli — I 
hfig you will take five guineas for 
your own fee, and give the rest to 
my precious — my ruined Mary !” 
He fell down on Ids knees, and fold- 
ed his arms round mine, in a suppli- 
cating attitude. My tears fell on him, 
as he looked up at me. — “ Oh, God 
be thanked for these blessed tears ! 
— TJiey assure me y'^oii will do what 
I ask— may I believe you Avill V” 

“ Yes — yes — yes, young man,” I 
replied, with a quivering lip ; " it is 
a painful task ; but I Avill do it — give 
her the money, and add ten pounds 
to the thirty, should it be necessary.” 
— " Oh, Doctor, depend on it, God 
will bless y”ou and yours for ever, 
for this noble conduct ! — And now, I 
have one thing more to ask — yes— 
one thing”— he seemed choked — 
“ Doctor," your skill will enable you 
to hiibrm me — I wish to know — is — 
the death 1 must die to-morrow” — 
he put his hand to his neck, and, 
fihakin^ like an aspen-leaf,Buiik down 
again into the chair from which he 


had risen—" is — hanging— a painful 

—a tedious ” He could utter no 

more, nor could I answer him. 

" Do not,” I replied, after a pause, 
" do not put me to the torture of lis- 
tening to ([uestions like fliese. Pray 
to your merciful God ; and, rely on 
it, no one ever prayed sincerely” in 
vain. The thief on the cross — ” 
I faltered ; then feeding, that if I 
continued in the c,ell a iinmient long- 
er, I should faint, I rose, and shook 
the ymuiig man’s liaiids ; he could not 
speak, hut sobbed and gasped con- 
vulsively and in a few moments I 
Avas driving home. As soon as I Avas 
seated in my carriage* I couhl restrain 
my feelings no longer, hut burst into 
a ilood of teai s. I prayed to God I 
might never be called to pass through 
such a bitter and afflicting seeing 
again, to the latest hour I l)r(*ath(*d ! 
1 ought to have called on several pa- 
tients that evening, hut finding my- 
self utterly” imfit^ I sent ajAologies, 
and Avent home*. My sleej) in the? 
night Avas trouhh.*d ; the distorted 
image of the coiivi(‘t I had been vi- 
siting llitted in horrible shapes round 
my bed all night long. An irresisti- 
ble and most morbid r(*stlessjiess and 
curiosity took posB(*ssion of me*, to 
AA'itness the end of tliis young man. 
The first time the id<*a presented it- 
self, it sickened me ; I revolted from 
it. How my feelings clianged, I 
knoAV not; but I rose at seven o’- 
clock, and, without hinting it to any 
one, put on the large top coat of iny 
servant, and directed my hurried 
steps toAvards the Old Bailey. 1 got 
into one of the houses immediately 
opposite the gloomy galloAA”s, and 
took my station, Avith several other 
visitors, at the Avindow. They Averc 
conversing on the subject of the ex- 
ecution, and unanimously execrated 
the sanguinary severity of the laws 
which could deprive a young man, 

such as they said E T was, 

of his life, for an ofience of merely 
civil institution. Of course, I did 
not speak. It was a wretehed morn- 
ing; a drizzling shower fell inces- 
santly. The crowd was not great, but 
conducted theraeelves most indeco- 
rously. Even the female portion— 
by far the greater — occasionally vo- 
ciferated joyously and boisterously, 
as they recognised their acquaintance 
among the crowd. At length, St 
Sepulchre’s bell tolled the hour of 
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eight — gloomy herald of many a sin- 
ner’s entraiire into eternity ; and as 
the last i.liimea died away on the ear, 
and Aven* succeeded by the iniifiiod 
ttdiirig of the prison bell, which I 
coulrl hear Avith agonizing distinet- 
nesK, I caught a glimpse m the glis- 
tening gold-tipped wands of the two 
under-slierifl’s, as they took their sta- 
tion under the shade at the foot of 
tin* gallows. Ill a feiv moments, the 
Ordinary, and <miothe.r grey-haired 
gentleman, made their appearance ; 
andbetAA^een theniwasthe unfortunate 
criminal. He. ascended the steps Avith 
considerable firmness. His arms 
Avere pinioned before and behind; 
and wh(4i he stood on tlie galloAA^s, I 
could hear the exi lamations of the 
crowd — “ Lord, Lord, Avhat a line 
young man ! Poor hdlow !” He AA^as 
dressed in a suit of respectable mourn- 
ing, and AV'ore Idack kid gloves. His 
light hair had evidently been adjust- 
ed with some care, and fell in loose 
curls over (*ach side of his temples. 
His countenance was much as I saAV 
it on the preceding evening— fear- 
fully jiale ; and his deui<*anour Avas 
much more coin])osed than lliadex- 
]>ected, from Avhat I had Avitnessed 
of his agitation in the condemned cell. 
He bowed twice very low, and rather 
lor n I al 1 y , to 1 h e cr oaa' d arou 1 1 d — ^gave a 
sudden and ghastly glance at the beam 
over his head, from which the rope 
was susjumded, juid then suffered 
the executioner to place him on the 


precise spot which he was to occupy, 
and prepare him for death, f avus 
shockod at the air of sullen, brutal 
indifference, with which the execu- 
tioner loosed and removed his neck- 
kerchief, which was white, and 
tied Avith neatness and precision- 
dropped the accursed noose over Ids 
head, and adjusted it round the hare, 
neck — and could stand it no longer. 
1 staggered from my place at the 
window to a distant part of the room, 
dropped into a chair, shut my eyes, 
closed iny tingling ears with my lin- 
gers, — and, with a iiurried aspiration 
for (iod’s mercy towards the wret^i- 
ed young criminal Avho, Avithiii a vi^ry 
few yards of me, Avas, perhayis, that 
instant surrendering his life into the 
hands AA^liich gaA'e it, continued iiio- 
tioiilesK for some niiiiutes, till the 
noise made by the persons at the 
AvindoAA% in leaving, convinced mo 
all AA-^as oA^er. 1 rose and folloAved 
them down stairs ; AAwked my way 
through the crowd, Avithout daring 
to elevate my eyes, lest they should 
encounter the suspended corj)S(», — 
thr(*w myself into a coach, and hur- 
ried home. I did not recover the 
agitation produced by tliis scene for 
several days. — I'Jiis was the end of a 
Fouuek ! 

In couclusion, I may just inform 
llie read(M*, that I faitJifuH'y executed 
the commission Avith Avhich he had 
intrusted nie,andal)itter, heart-rend- 
ing business it was ! 
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Tllli PROPERTY AND GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Every man who is a friend to that 
religion which is the most mild, tole- 
rant, and scriptural in its doctrines 
—the most free from bigotry, fanati- 
cism, and tyranny in its spirit and 
practice — the most in harmony with 
political rreedom— and the most fruit- 
ful of national prosperity and happi- 
ness, must be a friend to the Church 
of England. And every friend to this 
Church must find in her modern 
history cause of bitter sorrow and 
apprehension. 

Thirty or forty yeai's ago, she had 
even her warmest friends in the 
middle and lower classes; she was 
enthusiastically supported hy the 
body of the Englisli ])opulation ; while 
the dissenters, low in sUitiou, few in 
number, <‘onfined to particular places, 
destitute of political weight, and as- 
sailed by popular hostility, were so 
far from being able to attack her pos- 
sessions, that they could scarcely en- 
joy the toleration allowed them by 
law. In Ireland, her laymen, as well 
as clergy, w'ere, save in the excep- 
tion, her devoted champions; and 
the Catholics, as a body, solemnly 
disavowed all enmity to her property 
and rights. While she was thus 
mighty in national attachment, she 
was the revered spouse of the State ; 
the law gave her, directly, or other- 
wise, a monopoly of almost all in- 
fiucntial and civil trusts. 

At present the state of things is 
welluigh reversed. It is not yet 
quite so much a matter of reproach 
to be a churchman ns it was formerly 
to be a dissenter ; but, however, the 
churchmen have sunk into a despised 
minority. To defend the Church is 
to provoke popular derision and en- 
mity, and in almost every struggle 
her party is defeated. TJic middle 
and lower classes have transferred 
much of the animosity they hereto- 
fore entertained against the dissent- 
ers to her clergy; and with the higher 
ones, it has become a system to stand 
aloof from her and advise concession 
in every thing that affects her inter- 
ests. While the dissenters have gain- 
ed the first place in popular favour 
and support, they have been exempt- 
ed from legal restriction, and they 
are alone, or in conjunction with her 


other enemies, making otf^sive war 
on her in every diro^lou. One 
pai*ty attacks her tithes, another her 
rates, and a third her authority ; in 
both England and Ireland, the seizure 
of a large part of her wealth is open- 
ly advocated. To give the utmost 
effect to the turn of popular feeling 
against her, she lias been divorc(*d 
from the Stale, and made its political 
menial. 

If any thing on earth can be cer- 
tain, this must be so — if the Chiircli 
of England continiio to decline as 
she has long done, her fall cannot be 
far distant. 

We rniglit tJike Lope, if we could 
see reason to believe that the things 
which have operated so calamitously 
against her had exhausted tlieir 
powers of evil; but, alas! we can 
only see the contrary. The assu- 
rances which were so profusely 
given on all sides, that the razing of 
lier fortifications would frec‘ lier 
from assault — the removal of restric- 
tion from the Protestant dissenter 
and Roman ('atholic would put an 
end to their hostility towards her — 
and the carrying of the Catholic 
question would unite the body of 
the community in her favour, hav(j 
been put to the proof; and what is 
the issue? Attack has been trans- 
ferred from the disqualifications of 
her foes to her own existence ; con- 
cession, instead of filling the dissent- 
ers, Protestant and Catholic, with 
tlie spirit of peace, has only prompt- 
ed them to attempt such inroads on 
her property and rights as, a few 
years since, they did not dare to 
mention. The can-ying of the Car 
tholic question has convertiul an im- 
mense portion of her defenders into 
assailants, destroyed the bond whicli 
combined the body of the people 
with the aristocracy and clergy, and 
done much towards uniting the com- 
munity against her. In Ireland, it 
has changed the Orangeman into a 
Liberal, stripped her of friends, and 
suspended exertions for extending 
her religion. At the election, it was 
the great cause, in both England and 
Ireland, of giving the House of Com- 
mons to those who are hostile to 
her. 
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The principle, tliat she can only 
prosper tliroui^li the tilings which 
must, of necessity, cripple and de- 
stroy her, i9,<8till the prevailing one; 
and its parims have gained the con- 
trol of the Legislature. Her party 
is powerless and passive. The Mi- 
nistry lias been incapacitated for de- 
fending, and its interests have been 
turned against her. The clergy and 
laity have been involved in war, and 
the latter has been taught to <‘.all for 
h(‘r sjioliation, as a matter of pecu- 
ni^iry benefit. 

^Ve might be consoled if the de- 
cline of the Churcli had produced 
no evil to the empire. But the con- 
stitution, the laws, constituted autho- 
ritiivs — all things valuable in the po- 
litical and social edifice, liave sunk 
ill ])ublic veneration with her. In 
projiortion as her political influence 
has declined, principles of govern- 
ment have prevailed which have fill- 
ed tin* realm with loss, want, and 
sullering, and which threaten the 
dissolution of society; opposition to 
her has been, as a matter of course, the 
suj)[iort of the innovator, demagogm*, 
and traitor. Her loss of such influ- 
ence has been an etjual one to truth, 
iiidejiendenci^ and freedom : it has, 
in a great measure, destroyed the 
salutary control Avhich the eiilight- 
eiu*d part of society, and that part 
which has an interest in being iiide- 
])endent, exercised over the reinaiu- 
ih»r ; and rc*placed it with the tyran- 
ny of the party knave, and the profli- 
gate of faction. What religion has 
lost in her fall, it has not gained in 
the exaltation of her rivals ; its power 
has fallen with her in the Cabinet 
and Li'gislature, in every class, from 
' the highest to tlie lowest. The hum- 
bler part of the jiopulatiori has not 
forsaken lier to fill the chapels of 
the dissenters, hut to forsake reli- 
gion, and to a lamentable extent em- 
brace infidelity. Of course, morals 
have declined with her ; and coiTUfi- 
tion, >vaut of principle, vice, and 
crime, have proportionally increa- 
sed. 

In tliis state of things it is idhi to 
tell us to be silent. We may be 
assured by this or that bishop, that 
the aflairs of the Church are con- 
ducted in the must pure and perfect 
manner, but it is rendered worthless 
by the fact, that instead of being 
iible to stand licr ground, she is ra- 


pidly sinking. This fact is alone 
suflicient to convince us, that in her 
system of government there is sQuie- 
thing radically vicious and defec- 
tive, and to justify us in an unspa- 
ring examination of it. The insinua- 
tion lately put forth by an Irish pre- 
late, in the words, " Lay Synod,** 
calls for small notice, because we 
think no English one would venture 
to repeat it. Wlieti the Church ex- 
ists for the benefit of the laity— 
when laymen, by law, supply her 
Head, select her fimctiouarieK, and 
have her under their control, it 
too much to intimate that they ha^ 
no right to intermeddle with her 
affairs. Too long, indeed, have lay- 
men contented themselves with pas- 
sive obedience, and the time has 
arrived when they must display 
something of a different character ; 
not the least of the reasons for their 
doing this is to be found in the indo- 
leiKie, incapacity, and misconduct of 
the clergy in regard to her present 
condition. To the stigmas cast by 
that party wbicb bears’ the name of 
High Churcb, on all who Kiigg<*st 
remedy and reform, Ave r(»])ly, Prove 
that the Church is flourishing and 
secure, and we will at once admit 
that change is unnecessary; those 
are her enemies Avho resist all at- 
tempts to save her from obvious 
ruin. 

But Ave can find ample apology for 
wiiat Ave are about to say in this 
alone. The clergy have a bill be- 
fore Parliament for making a great 
change touching her tithes : and re- 
port states, that such a strong and 
comprehensive measure, as a n(*Av 
distribution of her property, is on 
the eve of being brought forward, 
EA^ery one will OAAm, that the mo- 
ment when she is placed under pro- 
cess of purgation and repair, is a 
peculiarly fitting one for suggesting 
all the amendments Avhich her state 
appears to call for. While Ave think 
that the measures aa^c have named 
will be beneficial, we are convinced 
that, alone, they will do little for her 
salvation— they will not reach the 
weightier causes which are working 
her ruin. 

Some years since, we recommend- 
ed sundry amendments, which have 
since been adopted in Afferent dio- 
ceses, with, we Delieve, considerable 
benefit. We confined ourselves to 
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such as wore not calculated to pro- 
duce nny do raiigenient and disorder 
in tbe C'ljurch ; because the state of 
the Catholic question made it im]>o- 
liiic for us to go further; this re- 
striction exists no longer; it has been 
changed into an obligation for us to 
call loudly for every reform which 
wc then could not in prudence men- 
tion. Ill discharging tliis obligation, 
we shall deem ourselves at liberty to 
rc*vert to the amendments we former- 
ly jiroposed, in so far as their im- 
jiortance and their connexion ivith a 
new distribution of church property 
may render it iiecessiiry. 

In oflering some brief remailvs on. 
the measures we have named, touch- 
ing such property, we will, in the 
first place, notice the disgraceful 
doctrines which have been put forth 
in various quarters respecting the 
disposal of it. It is not by tin* poor 
and ignorant alone, that “ reforms” 
in it have been called for Avhich con- 
fessedly, or evidently, mean its sei- 
zure in a greater or smaller degree, 
for the uses of the State, or the be- 
nefit of individuals, who in claim to 
it have not the slightest. 

Tile title of the Church to her pro- 
perty is ns good as that of any indi- 
vidual whatever to liis ; and it is far 
better than that of many very exalt- 
ed people. MucJi of tliis property— 
we are sorry for it — belongs to indi- 
viduals. Tills has been denied, on 
the ground, that the clergyman only 
possesses his living for life, while the 
interest of the individual in his pro- 
perty is absolute; but the distinction 
is clearly worthless ; to entitle it to 
notice, the living ought to revert to the 
State on the death of the clergyman. 
The property of the Church belongs 
to Jier in perpetuity, as tliat of the in- 
dividual belongs to liirn ; it lias been 
again and again solemnly guaranteed 
to lier by every authority in consti- 
tution and law, which c^n give sanc- 
tity to right ; and it is preposterous 
to argue that J>er title to it is de- 
fective*, becau^ it does not belong 
in perpetuity to those who enjoy 
it under her as licr servants. It 
does not follow that the State is its 
real owner, because her ministers 
are public functionaries: the State 
has divested itself of all right and 
claim to it, without reserving an y 
power of resumption, save through 
nets of forfeiture in her. We need 


not enquire how much of it she has 
received from private individuals ; it 
is sufficient to say, that wlictlicr pro- 
perty be given by the Stetfuor acqui- 
red ill any other inaiini^'^e right to 
it is precisely the same. The im- 
peachment of her title must destroy 
all security of private fortune. 

Passing from right, is there any 
evidence to prove that the projierty 
of the ('liurch is too greats It may he 
urged, that some of her ministers have 
too much of it; but it is demonstrable 
that many of them havi* far too little, 
and that, on the average, it is less than 
it ought to be on ]uiblic as well as 
other grounds. While this is the* case, 
it continually Rusbiiiis great relative 
diminution; amidst the increase of 
population and individual tv eallh, it 
remains almost stationary. 

The uses for which tliis property is 
set apart can need little illustration. 
To those — and, alas! they are far too 
nunieroiiH — wlio seem to think that 
religion is of no value in ri'gard to a 
future state of existc*nee, we may say 
that all acknowledge public morals 
to be essential for the. weal of the 
community in every particular ; and 
that the chief of these uses is to teach 
not only them, but tlie only tiling 
which can keep them in exisl(*iiee. 
But the projierty is intended to do 
much more than bestow religious 
and moral instruction ; it is to jiro- 
vide every dwelling, without except- 
ing the humblest, with a fri(*ii<l in 
trouble, a comfort (*r in sorrow, and 
a benefactor in distress. 

If the State should lay unhallowed 
hands on the property of the Chiircli, 
the b^Kly of the population could 
gain little from it in relief from taxa- 
tion. The jiroperty thus taken would 
pass principally to the gii'nt land- 
owners, and the benelit which the 
country draws from the clergy, as a 
numerous body of small ones, would 
be greatly reduc(*d. In Ireland, the 
mass of the people, from their habits, 
w^onld scarcely be readied by any 
remission of taxes wdiich church- 
robbery would yield; while the lat- 
tej* would take the land from tlie best 
of resident proprietors, and give it to 
the absentees. Such robbery would 
operate in the most pernicious man- 
ner to the population at large.^ 

When this is looked at, it is alike 
astonishing and afflicting, that men 
can be foiud to call for the spolhv* 
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tioii of the C'hurcli, as a mattpr of 
public benefit. It forms the best of 
all reasons Aviiy, instead of yielding 
to them, redoubled eflbrts should be 
made for extd^ding religious inslriic- 

tiOTI. 

Returning to the measure which 
relates to the tithes ; a clamour is 
raised against the latter by many 
landowners and farmers, as well as 
others, which lias for its obi<‘ct abo- 
lition rather than commutation. We 
repeat what w(* said soirn^ time ago, 
that every owner of land subject to 
tithes, or his anc.estorn, either recei- 
ved it as a gift, or bought it, sub- 
ject to Ihem for ev(*r. If it were given, 
they Avere not inebuh'd in the gift ; 
if it were bought, they were not in- 
cluded in the purchase, but on the 
contrary, their full value Avasallow- 
(*d in the purchase-money. The 
owner of such land has no more 
right to the tithes of it,Avhatever their 
operation may b(‘, than any other in- 
dividual ; yet their abolition Avould 
give tinun to him Avithout ecpiiva- 
l(*Tit. The base dishonesty of asking 
for this needs no other exposure. 

^Vll^lt makes the matter the more 
unpardonable, is tin* fact, that very 
many of the landoAvners, Avho Avish 
to s(»ize on the tithes, Avarmly sup- 
ported the changes of laAA^ Avhich 
iirought on them the distress they 
plead in excuse. Ry their besotted 
Ignorance and party profligacy, they 
plunged tliemselA’cs and their te- 
nants into Huftering; and now they 
seek redief in the robbery of the in- 
nocent. Their j)h*a amounts to this, 
— tin* Church must be despoiled for 
their benefit, because they liavebeen 
imbecile and unprincipled. 

The case is similar Avith the farm- 
ers. Tlie rent of titheable, is in pro- 

? portion even loAver than that of tithe- 
ree land, therefore the occupiers 
really pay no tithes at their oAvn 
cost. The farmer, in eflect, has tliC 
full value of his tithes returned to 
him in the shape of reduction of rent, 
and should they bo abolished, his 
rent Avould have this value added 
to it. 

It is urged that tithes operate 
against improvements. Those who 
look at the advances which agricul- 
ture Las made in the last thirty 
yeai'Sj will not find in this sufficient 


ground for wholesale knavery. Tliey 
are either a stimulant to enclosuri's, 
because, by the latter, the C^hurch has 
land given her in lieu of them fin 
some other improvements, they can 
be taxed for their proportion of the 
cost. The landlord lias small cause 
to comjilain of thiun on this score ; 
and AA'lien the tenant only jiays in 
rent and tithes jointly Avhat the oc.- 
ctipier of tithe-free land jiays in rent 
alone, he (‘armot have mucJi more. 

This Avill shew tlie .^hsurdify of 
the assertion, tJiat it is nnjiist for 
Catholic landovvTKM's and farmers to 
be compelled to pay tithes to a Pro- 
testant riiiirch. Tliey are undtu* no 
Midi conijAulsion ; the title's taken 
from their land do not, and never 
did, helorg to them ; and in reality 
they pay iio more tithes than tJie 
OAvners and occupiers of tithe-free 
land. 

Riit the qtiostion of riglit must he 
carried further. A very large portion 
of the tithes does not belong to the 
church, but is the property of lay- 
men ; it is very evident that the abo- 
lition of tithes Avould be as direet 
robbery to these laymen, as the con- 
fiscation of bis fortnin^ Avonid be to 
Lore! lilbriiigton, or any otlu'r titbe- 
reviler. Farther, anotlu'r very large 
portion is strictly private ])roperty, 
altbougb it is enjoyi'dbytbc (luircb ; 
we allude to the JivingsAvbirh belong, 
by piircliase or otberAvise, to indivi- 
duals, both lay and clerical ; and abo- 
lition Avould be similai' roblxu-y here. 
It may be said, that the better part of 
those AAdio declaim against tithes do 
not go so far ; but it is very obvious 
that tlu'y seek cbaugi' as a matter of 
unjust gain to tlieinselves, and unjust 
loss to "the titlie-OAvn(*rs. 

If, then, tithes should be abolished, 
the gain would bo almost Avliolly 
monopolized by the owners of land 
sidiject to Ibetn, avIio Avoiild acquire 
it through the direct robbery of ano- 
ther part of the comniunity ; the oc- 
cupiers of such land Avould gain very 
little, if any thing ; the owners and 
occuj)iers of titlie-free land, and the 
country at large, aa^ouUI gain nothing. 
To enable the community in tlie ag- 
gregate to drawpecuniary profit from 
tithes, they must be sold or anniudly 
collected for the benefit of the Trea- 
sury ; in such case the ownei*s and 
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occupiers of hiiid subject to tbem 
will iiiid them considerably augment* 
ed. 

It is thus demonstrable that the 
whole which tlie landowners and 
farmers who clamour f^aiiist tithes, 
arc justly entitled to, is, liberty to 
buy the latter, or to pay an annual 
sum in lieu of them, according to 
their fair value : the rights of others 
will not grant more. From the feel- 
ings which are abroad respecting 
tithes, tlie litigation tliey produce, 
and the injury they indict on the 
('hiirch by creating eiiinity between 
the clergyman and his flock, we 
should rejoice to see this liberty con- 
ceded. Every friend of the C>hurcli 
must, from these reasons, wish to see 
them, not taken from her, but coii- 
vertcid into a diflerent kind of pro- 
perty. We are of course glad that 
her iieads have brought forward a 
bill for their general com mutation, 
and we earnestly trust it will be suc- 
cessful. 

The second measure for amending 
the distribution of Church property, 
is, according to report, to be brought 
forward by Mr Brougham. If tlie 
report be true — and, "for any thing 
we know, it may be groundless — we 
must say, the bands of the learned 
geiitlemaii are the very last in which 
such employment ought to be placed. 
Changes in the internal aflairs of the 
Church ought to bo introduced only 
by the faitiiful part of the clergy, or 
such of lier lay members as are 
known to be her warm and conscien- 
tious friends. When the anti-church 
assertions and projects which abound 
so greatly in Mr Brougbanrs history 
are looked at^ is it possilde to regard 
him as one of her members, or to 
suppose him free from liostility to 
her ? As almost every measure wbicli 
[i(« has hitherto brought forward has 
made the public good subservient to 
that of party, may wn not reasonably 
f('ar, that in this mtiUer his object is, 
less the benefit of the ("hurcii, tlian 
the {irodiiction of war amidst the 
clergy for the promotion of Whig 
interests ? Have tve not cause to be- 
3ie\ (‘ that his intemperance and party 
fniniticisin wholly unfit him for un- 
dertaking tlie question ? Having said 
this to ^ut the friends of the Church 
on their guard, we \vill add, if Mr 
Brougham bring forward a sound 


plan in a right spirit, let him be sup- 
jwrted. 

Every intelligent well-wisher to 
the Church will, we tliink, own that 
her interests would^jllSfi greatly pro- 
moted by a better distribution of her 
property ; he will own this, not be- 
cause some of her ministers have too 
much, but liecause others have far 
too little. Tiiat system must be alike 
vicious and injurious, which gives to 
a w^ealthy C'liurch a poverty-stricken 
paroc.liial clergy, lii addition, a part 
of this property might be employed 
much more advantageously to her 
in other ways than the payment of 
her ministers. 

Improvement might be carried to 
a very high point without ]>utting any 
thing to hazard, or provoking" any 
important diilerence of opinion. No 
small part of the wealth of the CliurcJi 
is enjoyed by men who either have 
almost nothing to do, or whose du- 
ties are of no value ; and certainly 
valid objection could not be raised 
to the abolition of sinecures and use- 
less offices, in order to give the emo- 
luments of them to tlie laborious and 
eflective part of the clergy. 

A point of more diffiiuilty presents 
itselt ill the taking of iucotne from 
such of the industrious and necessary 
ministers of the C’hurch as are over- 
paid. The duties of a prelate are of 
the highest importance, and if they 
be properly performed, they are most 
laborious ones. Those, therefore, on 
whom they rest, ought to be paid 
liberally; they ought, for the sake of 
public benefit, to have too much ra- 
ther than too little; hut their emolu- 
ments should he regulated in some 
degreehy the principles which govern 
salaiw in civil offices. If, w'itliout 
touching the poorer sees, a portion 
of revenue were taken from the rich 
ones, and given to smtill livings, tlierc 
would be much justice as wi;!! as 
wisdom in tlie measure. It must he 
grievous wrong for a Bisliop to en- 
joy a great excess of wealth, ns long 
as there is one clergyman wlio has 
not a competency. 

In many cases the living of a small 
village yields from L.^OO to L.1500 
per annum ; while that of a populous 
town does not yiidd more than L.flOO 
or L.4U0. Tlie greatness of ^ the in- 
come ill the village is pernicious ; it 
places the minister so far above his 
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flock, that lie is either a stranger or 
tyrant, instead of what he ought to 
be. The smallness of the income in 
the tovv^n is equally pernicioiiH ; it 
disables thei Jiiinister fur cuiployuig 
proper assistance, and attending to 
the just claims on his benevolence. 
If, by any possibility, an exchange of 
livings could take place between the 
village and the town, it would be 
higldy beneficial.* 

The living of a village yields 
L. 1000 per animni, while those of 
two adjoining villages only yield each 
L. 100. For reasons which will soon 
b(* disclosed, we do not wish to see 
e(|uality, but if, without making any 
cliange of fixed property, I..-100 per 
annum of income were taken from 
th(* rich living, and divided between 
th(' poor ones, it would, in regard to 
tin* interests of the Church, be higldy 
benelicial to all the thret'. In many 
<.\'ises this could not be done, because 
the livings are private iiroperty; but 
even in them the transferring of a 
rich living from a small village to a 
large' town in the way of exchange 
cannot be an impossibility. 

In large cities and towns, tlie mi- 
nister of the parish cliurcli has 
Iiaps a revenues much greater than 
necessary, wliile Ids clnircli can only 
accommodate a trilling part of the 
parishioners ; it would lie just, rather 
than the contrary, to attach the re- 
dundant part of his income to addi- 
tional churches in the same ])arish. 
\V lieu the surplice-fees in such places 
are so considerable, and a fair divi- 
sion of them would operate*, so be- 
neficially to unendowed churclies 
and chapels, we cannot sec why one 
church in a parish should mono- 
polize tlieni. The monopoly is inju- 
rious in many resjiects; it causes va- 
rious rites of llie ("liiirch to be per- 
formed in a manner wliich is a scan- 
dal to lier. 

We will go no’ farther into detail, 
because, if ebange be pronounce<l ne- 
cessary, the Important points it ouglit 
to embrace will be easily discovered. 
It ought evidently to look at practi- 


cal good, and not at theoretic perfeo 
tiou, and to scrupulously avoid all 
attempts to produce chaos amidst 
Church property for purposes of spe- 
culative re-organizatioD. Its grand 
object should be — ^the proper en- 
largement of small livings, and mul- 
tiplication of churches, through the 
abolition of useless places, and the 
reduction of sucli incomes as are too 
large ; and it should carry the latter 
no farther Ilian may be required by 
the former. If it abolish and reduce, 
without looking at any thing save 
theoretic reform, and labour to bring 
down th(* emoluments of tlic iieads 
of the C'hurcli to tim lowest point, 
merely to raise tliose of the iiarocbial 
clergy lo the liighest, it will produce 
inucli more evil Ilian good. 

Tlieni is, however, too much rea- 
son lo believ c that very many people 
mean, by a bett(;r distribution, no- 
tliing beyond tlic enlargement of tlu? 
i*evemi(»s of the working clergy. This 
alone would operate as little more 
than an act of ^^ustice to a meritori- 
ous part of the ministers of the 
Cliurch ; itw'ould yield small benefit 
to her general interests. It is pre- 
posterous to imagine, that 16 make 
lier more wealthy ministers poorer, 
and her parochial ones richer, is all 
that is necessary for causing her to 
flourish. Ill addition, ])rovision must 
be made for giving places of worsbiji 
and ch*rgyinen to that immense part 
of the population winch now, prac- 
lic,ally, has none ; and farther, radii'al 
changes must be made in lier system 
of government. All this must la* 
done to make a new distribution of 
her property yield irmt(*,nal advan- 
tage to herself and the coiintrj\ 

Of the Church of Kiiglaud, it may 
be said, she lias the best creed and 
form of vvmrsliip tliat could be con- 
ceiv eil, for enabling her to prosper, 
and the most eftective. system of 
goveniiueiit that could be invented 
for producing her ruin. To stand 
and llourisli, she must, necessarily, 
possess the confidence and affection 
of the body of the population; to 


* Such cxcliaTigc coiihl be justified on the present practice of. the Church; Tlio 
functionary of the cathedral is paid for servinf^ it with the income of a country living 
he scarcely ever sees ; the pliiraliiit, if he do duty in one living, is partly paid with the 
income of another in which he. does not ofliciute. lu the first case, the income of tho 
country living is really attached lo the cathedral ; and what practical difference cau 
there be between this and the. Htiacbing of it to U towu-ohui'ch ? 
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S oasesB these, Jier ministerB must 
isplay the qualifications and con- 
duct, and licr res:ulation 8 and the 
general inanagenient of her affairs 
must be of the description, requisite 
for generating and promoting them. 
Her system of government is calcu- 
lated to produce, in all respects, the 
reverse. It stands diametrically op- 
posed to all reason and wisdom, to 
every thing which enables her rivals 
to triumph against her, and to the 
principles and rules which, through- 
out civil society, are found to be 
indispensable. 

Her laymen are, as such, wholly 
excluded from sharing in the dis- 
posal of her trusts, and the manage- 
ment of her general interests; and 
not a single effective bond unites 
them with her ; their power in her 
only extends to tithes, rates, and 
such other matters as make it a 
means of arraying them against her. 
They see and liear her ministers if 
they go from choice to her places of 
worship ; but if th(*y remain at home, 
they do not, in a religious sense, 
know that she has any. They, there- 
fore, look on her as a national in- 
stitution, common to all, which they 
are to be jealous of and oppose ; but 
not as a religious body, of which 
they are members, and u liich it is 
their interest to protect and enlarge. 
They see in her ministers those of 
the Church, but not their own; a 
number of public functionaries, to be 
restrained from abuse of i)ower; 
but not the leaders of tlieir own 
cause, to be venerated and support- 
ed. 

The exclusion we have named sits 
to almost the same extemt on her clcr- 
pr. They do not select her more 
important functionaries, or dis])Osc 
of ner benefices, or superintend her 
general affairs, iu union. Their ])ower 
18 chiefly confined to minor matters; 
and where it extends further, they 
cither have not the means of making 
a proper use of it, or they have every 
incitement to abuse it. They gi’ant 
ordination, but the regulations under 
which they act, restrict them from 
rejecting unfit candidates ; individu- 
ally they select the curates, but they 
are surrounded with temptations to 
make the worst selection possible. 

While the laity and clergy are, 
jointly and separately, positively and 
negatively^ resUicted iu material 


points, from appointing her function- 
ai'ies, and managing lier general af- 
fairs; those who do it, notoriously act 
ill utter disregard of her weal, and 
under every stimulant to tlie sacri- 
fice of it. When a bishop dies, ivliere 
is the man who dreams that the new 
one will be cliosen on account of his 
qualifications for the office ; or that 
the lower vacancies caused by the 
event, will bo lilled witli reference to 
merit? When a living iu the gift of 
the Lord Chancellor is to be (lis]>o- 
sed of, who is so foolish as to ima- 
gine that it will be given to the most 
deserving parish clergyman : In both 
cases, ({ualification is disregarded, the 
most worthy are passed by, and the 
most unworthy are selected. The 
trusts of the Church are admitted to 
be, and used as, patronage, iutlie most 
vulgar and corrupt sensi; of the term ; 
and the Minister of State who be- 
stows tlu'm regularly, does it to en- 
rich liis connexions, reward his ad- 
herents, or bribe his ojiponents. 

This, bad as it is, is not the worst. 
If the Ministry wish to carry any 
prejudicial measure to the C'hurcli, 
its ])ractice is to l>(‘stow her prefer- 
ments on suc-li of the clergy only as 
will support it, and act the part of 
her enemies, From the turn which 
the carrying of the ( atliolic question 
has given to ])ul)lic affairs, the Mi- 
nistry ^vhich is the most favourable 
to Iter must exist in a large degree 
througli the siqiport or neutrality of 
her enemies; therefore it will he com- 
pelled to discountenance effective 
zeal in her service, and to confine 
her leading trusts to men regardless 
of her interests. Fartlier, one of the 
great parties of the country regular- 
ly patronizes her enemies, an<l la- 
bours to humble her; of course, when 
it enjoys office, it must give her jire- 
fernieiits to such of the clergy as 
will assail and lietray lier. 

Why is this man made a Bishop ? 
He has been tutor in one noble fa- 
mily, or he is connected by blcMid 
with anoth(‘r, or he enjoys tlie pa- 
tronage of some polIutiMl female fa- 
vouriUi of Royalty, or he is the near 
relative of a Minister, or, at the nod 
of the Premier, he has been a pai- 
tor to the Cburch in a matter affect- 
ing her existence. Why is this man 
made a Dean ? He has marrii'd a 
relative of the Home Secretary, or 
be is a turncoat who has joined the 
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enemies of the church in the de- 
struction of her securities, or it is 
necoHsary to prevent some powerful 
family from going into Opposition. 
Why is this stripling invested with 
an important dignity in the Church ? 
He is the illegitimate son of a mem- 
ber of the Royal Family, or he is the 
same to some nobleman, or he be- 
longs to a family which, in considera- 
tion ofitjVA'ill give the Ministry a cer- 
tain numl)(*T of votes in Parliament. 
And why is this man endowed with 
a valuable benefice ? He has potent 
interest, or it will prevent him from 
givingfurtlier opposition to measures 
for injuring the Church, or he has 
voted at an election for a Ministerial 
candidate, or his connexions have 
much election influence, or he is a 
])olitical tool of the Ministry. At the 
contest for the 1 'niversity of Oxford, 
which expell(‘d Sir II. IVel, it was 
g<‘nerally asserted, that certain mem- 
b(n*s of the Ministry used every ef- 
fort to gain votes for Idrn by offers 
of <*hurc.h preferment; or in other 
words, they used the property of the 
Church as bribes to iudut‘e the cler- 
gy to Rupjmrt the assailant of her 
securities against the defender of 
tln'm. Acconiing to the newspapers, 
something similar took ])lace at tlie 
recent cont(‘st for the Cniversity of 
Dublin. After the carrying of tlie 
Catholic (juestion, tlie preferments 
which fell on certain of the apostate 
Uisliops, or their connexions, proved 
that these men had been bought with 
her own property to turn their sacri- 
legious hands against her. The dis- 
jjosal of what is called ('hurch pa- 
tronage in this manner, is not the ex- 
ception, but the rule; it is not a mat- 
ter of secrecy, or one which escapes 
public observation ; it is looked on 
as a thing of course, and so far has 
the monstrous abuse, been sanctified 
by custom, that while no one expects 
to see a vacancy in the (Church filled 
according to merit, the filling of it in 
the most profligate way scarcely pro- 
vokes reprobation. 

Let us now look at those appoint- 
ments in the Church which arc not 
in the liaiids of government. A 
great number of livings are private 
property. On what principle are they 
disposed of? The owners fill them 
without the least regard for qualifi- 
cation ; they practically give them to 

thw r^lutivQS while y m the wQmh 


or the cradle, and these relatives en- 
ter into orders from no other reason 
than to enjoy them as privates for- 
tune ; or clergymen and others buy 
such livings solely for private bene- 
fit. In the appointment of curates, 
those are chosen who are the cheap- 
est, the least formidable as rivals, 
and in coiisequciice the most disqua- 
lified; care for tlie interests of the 
Church is out of tlie question. 

Tims, in the general aiipointment 
of the functionaries of the Church, 
whether it rest Avith the government 
or individuals, qu.alificatioii is disre- 
garded, and tlie reversii of it is, to a 
very large extent, made the ground 
of selection. 

These are some of the inevitable 
consequences : In the first place, the 
office of clergyman is soiigJit by the 
very last people who ought to receive 
it. Before it is decidf?d that a youth 
shall be a barrister, a physician, an 
officer in the army, or even a mem- 
ber of a meehanicfil trade, it is ascer- 
tained that In'! possesses the nujuisite 
ability and turn of mind ; hut his lack 
of these is too often the reason on 
wliich it is decided tliat he shall be a 
clergyman. Hotvover brainless or 
profligate he may be, he still must 
enter into Jioly orders, because ids 
friends Jiave property or interest in 
the Church ; perhaps they select him 
for it ill pndereiice to Ids brothers, 
because he liappens to be. the dunce 
of the family, \^'ldle the most im- 
proper men arc thus impelled to en- 
ter into orders, the most fitting ones 
arc restricted from it. What can the 
man of talent and piety hope for as 
a clergyman, if he be destitute of 
fortune and friends ? Preferment is 
to him impossible ; his merit alone is 
a positive bar to it. He (‘an scarcely 
regard a curacy as an attainable 
matter; for his ability might make 
him too popular; his integrity might 
incapacitate him for joining in ille- 
gal bargain, and his piety might bring 
on liim the imputation of evjingelism. 

In the second place, the system 
directly operates, not only to keep 
ability aim piety at the lowest points 
amidst the clergy, but to rendew tlie 
portion of them which may bo forc(‘d 
into orders almost useless to the 
Church. If an able, pious clergyman 
exert himself zealously in her Ix^.half, 
he crosses the wishes of the Minis- 

ml YWQus pf it9 suiH. 
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porters; lie is therefore looked on 
fts a diuigerous, impracticable per- 
son, \vho‘ jimst be excluded from 
prefi^rinoiit. 'I'o gain the latter, he 
must imitate bis incapable bretliren, 
be neutral and inactive, and study 
the wishes of government, however 
liostil(‘ they may be to the interests 
it is his duty to guard. If the Minis- 
try defend the Church, and the ex- 
(‘itions of the clergy be therefore 
imneccssary, the Philpotts deluge 
the country with their pamphlets, 
and the Blomfields fill Parliament 
with their speeches, in her favour; 
rectors and curates vie with each 
other in giving utterance to tlic scii- 
limonts of martyrdom. But if the 
Ministry seek to injure her, and the 
c lergy be therefore called on, in the 
most imperious manner, to exert 
themselves in her protection, they 
cither do nothing effectual, or turn 
Ihcir arms agaiiist her. In melan- 
choly proof, we need only point to 
w hat took place when the CJatliolic 
<lucstion was carried. The Ministry, 
by the simple revelation of its inten- 
tions, dissipated the zeal, and sus- 
pended the efforts, of the CMergy, to 
the utmost extent alloived by de- 
cency. VVJiile such laymen as tJie 
jllustrioiis Lord Eldon, Lord Wiii- 
chelsea, and others, demonstrated 
that they wore ready to sacrifice 
their all for her, the bishops, wJio 
did not join her assailants, contented 
ihoinselves Avith cold, commonplace 
o])position speeches, wdiich left their 
sincerity doubtful. That Bishop of 
London, wdio, when Lord Liverpool 
•was the Premier, spoke so vehe- 
mently and powerfully against the 
measure; now, although he professed 
to he still its opponent, dt^precated 
all effectual opposition to it, under- 
valued the evils it was calculated to 
produce, and even spoke of his debt 
of gratitude to those who had made 
him what he was. If the C'hurch be 
suffering vital injury from the want of 
reforms and improvements, the Cler- 
gy can say and donotliing, from the 
jV‘ar of giving offence to government 
Where the influence of the latter 
does not reach, matters are no better. 
The curate knows, that if he confine 
Iiimself to the cold peTformance of 
the duties prescribed by law, he is 
safe with bis employer ; but if he do 
jmorc, he endangers both character 
siib8j9teo(?e. 


In the third place, the Clergy and 
Laity are separated from, and array- 
ed against, each other. The Minister 
has ho interest in coiKdlialiiig, pre- 
serving, and increasing his flock ; its 
favour cannot benefit, and its hosti- 
lity cannot injure, him. He there- 
fore regards its members as men 
placed under liim by authority, and 
wliosp duty is to hear and obey him, 
without reference to his conduct. In 
truth, their favour and allcction, par- 
ticularly if he h(? a curate, are moi c 
likely to previMit than to assist his 
promotion. TJie layman is estranged 
from Ids minister by his want of <-()m- 
inuuication Avith him and tin* dis- 
tance at Avldcli he is kejit ; li(» is dis- 
gusted with the manner in which the 
jireferments of tlie Church are dis- 
posed of, and with the worldl}'- 
mindediiess, indolence, and scM-vility 
of the (dprg}\ In every emergency 
in which tJiey oiiglit to act together 
for the good of the Church, llu* Laity 
finds the Clergy, to a large extent, 
ranged with Jier enemies. They form, 
in regard to her interests, two se- 
parate and conllicting bodies. 

To give to all this the most com- 
prehensive powers of mischief, al- 
most any man may, so far us coiicim’iis 
ability and character, gain admission 
into holy orders. A Clergyman may 
be destitute of religious feeling; he 
may be grossly immoral ; he may 
discharge his duties in the most in- 
competent manner, and lose Ids flock 
— he may do almost any thing, short 
of legal crime, and still he Avill nei- 
ther forfeit Ids living nor draw on 
himself any puidslirneut. 

On the whole, then, the int(*restR 
of tlie Laity arc placed in opposition 
to tliose of the (>liurch — the case is 
the same with tin; interests of tin? 
('Jergy — the Laity and ("lergy are 
arrayed against eacli otJier — the 
Clergy are selected on the very best 
grounds for rendm-ing tliein inca- 
pable, and then tliey sire placed in 
the very best circumstances for ma- 
king them impotent and negligent — 
all the temjibitioiis, stirnulauls, and 
restrictions, are ranged on the side of 
wrong— and the (/Jiurch is deprived 
of all effec^tual defence in any thing 
the Ministry may resolve on against 
her. 

There is wisdom in learning the 
art of war, or at least of scdf-defence, 
from m enemy j let us tbereforp 
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look amidst tho Dissenters to discover 
what it is in their system of ffovern- 
nieiit wliich has rendered them so 
I)rosj)crous. 

It is of the highest importance to 
tlie State, as well as to herself, for 
the ('hurch to be mighty amidst tlie 
middle and lower elasses, particu- 
larly in large places ; and it is amidst 
these classes that the Dissenters have 
been the most omnipotent against 
li(»r; th(»y havts in truth, to a very 
large extent, deserted her. A leading 
cause of this is, they are, in a great 
measure, excluded from lier places 
of worslii]); the latter, in large towns, 
ai*(* for the w(*allhy only, and, in ad- 
dition, th(\v are infinitely too few in 
niiiuber. On surveying the congre- 
gation of one of them, we are fitriick 
with its ap])earance of riches and 
Kjdendour ; we see almost every pew 
occupied by elegantly dressed peo- 
l»le or their gaudy menials; more 
ininiitp inspection enabh's us to dis- 
cov(‘r a few of the i)Oor in the aisles 
and some obscure corner, but these, 
instead of forming in the congrega- 
tion, as they ought, the great majo- 
rity, an^ little more than the exce])- 
tion to tlie rule. VVhih^ the middle 
and lower classes are thus literally 
])roJii lilted from entering the church 
by high pew rents and the want of 
room, they are tempted to the chapel 
by low remts and free seats. 

The large revenues possessed by 
catlnulrals for tlieir support, are of- 
ten (?xpended very uselessly or im- 
properly. If the (Jhurch should an- 
nually employ a portion of them, in 
providing new places of worship 
pnnG'i pally for the accommodation of 
the poorer part of the community^ she 
would reap from it vast benefit ; and 
no earthly reason exists why she 
should not do so. This, w^e trust, 
will not bo overlooked, if any better 
distribution of her pro])crty be made. 

• Another loading cause is, that the 
4*lergy, as well as the places ofworship, 
an* calculated for the wealthy only. 
The dissenting ministers, Protestant 
and Catholic, rise in a considerable de- 
gree from the humbler classes; and in 
so far as they are expressly educated 
for the sacred oflice, they are not 
taught to exalt tliemselves above the 
station tli(*y are destined for ; to this 
their infliienee with those classes is 
largely owing. Tlie ministers of the 
Church arc chieily from amidst 


the gentry I and this, with the educa- 
tion they receive, unfits them fur 
mixing with the poorer members of 
their nocks as spiritual brethren, and 
performing the toil called for by 
duty. In general they are too much 
gentlemen to bestow any personal 
notice on the body of those who are 
placed under their care, and to do 
any thing beyond the performance 
of divine service. To carry this to 
the greatest possible lie.ight, some of 
the bishops decided not long since 
to r(*fuse ordination to all who had 
not been a certain time at the uni- 
versity. 1'he eiTect of tliis most im- 
politic regulation must be to make 
fortune and general uiilitness tlie 
(jualiiications. The doctrine is most 
true, that it is highly beiiefic-ial to 
the ('Jiiirch for her trusts to be filled 
ill a certain degree by members of 
the aristocracy; but while we ad- 
mit this, we must insist, that on the 
same grounds it is highly beneficial 
to her for the parochial clergy to be 
taken in some measure from the 
lowest of the democracy ; yet here 
is a regulation which prohibits both 
the lower and the middle classes 
from entering her priesthood. W liiJe 
the clergyman drives the body of tlie 
people from him, hy shunning inter- 
course with, and placing himself 
above them ; the dissenting minister 
gains them, by seeking their ac- 
quaintance, and treating them us re- 
ligious friends. 

A man cannot become a Protest- 
ant dissenting minister if lie do not 
possess the riMpiihite ability, piety, 
and sanctity of life ; in consequence 
be cannot become one if be do not 
])OBsess the qiialilicatious for gaining 
the humbler jmrt of the community. 
The clergyman, from the manner in 
which he obtains bis office, often has 
not the necessary ability, ])iety, and 
sanctity of life, or the two latter, and 
therefore be is totally disqualified 
for winning tlie confidence and al- 
tacbment of the lower and middle 
orders; be cannot go among them 
as a religious friend and adviser. 

If the jiropcrty of the church bo 
distributed in a better manner, wc 
earnestly trust that a portion of it 
will be omjdoyed in forming an es- 
tablisbmeiit for the proper education 
of the clergy, and bestowal of holy 
orders. This might be done in tlie 
way of additiou to tUe uuivei'Bitie^. 
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Instances may be seen almost daily 
in wbicli young men of low or poor 
extraction*, but of considerable na- 
tural jiowtM-s, arc anxious, from taste 
and a ndigious turn of mind, to take 
on tliciij the sacred office ; and it 
fre([uciitly happens that they join 
tin* Jlisseiitcrs, because they have not 
tin* means for gaining orders in tlie 
< ’hurch. Such men would make the 
best of all parish clergyin(‘ii ; and it 
is gr(»atly to be lamented, that in- 
stead of becoming the ])owerful ser- 
vants of the Church, they too often 
become her powerful enemies. The 
establishment we Jiave named oiiglit 
to give them, in respect of education, 
<-heap or gratuitous admission into 
her ministry, on satisfactory proof of 
(liialificatioii. While we would make 
the gaining of ordination as cheap 
and easy as possible to the most de- 
serviiig, we would wholly deny it to 
the undeserving. The power to grant 
it ought to he confined to this esta- 
blishment; and rejecting the ])re8ent 
vague and negative rules of bestowal, 
proper ])owers oi' oratory, a reason- 
able share of ability, positive purity 
of life, industry, and religious cha- 
racter, should be insisted on. 

Each body of the J)iss(*iiters prac- 
tically forms a club ; amidst both the 
Protestants and the Catholics, the 
members ar(» firmly bound to each 
Ollier and to their faith. This unites 
the laymen to the ministers, and 
makes them enthusiastic in favour of 
their religion; it keeps the ministers 
and laymen in friendly communica- 
tion, and enables the former to visit 
the lattm* at their homes, both to 
preserve their attachment, and to use 
them as instruments for gaining new 
hearers and proselytes. With the 
Church, the case is different ; she has 
hearers, hut not rnembc'rs — a clergy, 
l)Ut not, in the proper sense of tJie 
term, a laity. Those who frequent 
]i(*r places of worship never sec their 
ministers save in the pulpit, or at 
tiie commiirnon table ; thesy have no 
outward, valid tie to hind them to 
lier as inernhers, and they almost 
scruple to say that they belong to 
her ; iu every direct attack upon her 
they stand aloof, as not being affect- 
ed by it. An inroad on the Metho- 
dists, the Independents, or the Ca- 
tholics,is held to be one on the whole 
body, lay and clerical ; but one on 
the Churcb is held to reach the 


clergy only. It is idle to conceal 
the fact, that the petitions which 
were poured into Parliament against 
the Catholic claims, sprang much 
more from fear and hatred of C'n-- 
tholicism, tlian affection for the 
Church of England. 

If those who compose the congre- 
gations of the Church were changed 
from a kind of no-religion people, 
into lier regularly enrolled members 
— from mere dissenters from other 
religions, into zealous champions of 
their own ; this would yield benefits 
not only to her, hut also to the State, 
which transcend calculation. And 
what is tliore to render it impossi- 
bhi ? Nothing. A plan for forming 
a Chur<‘,li society in every parish 
could be easily drawn, and reiirier- 
ed highly successful : amidst both 
rich and j)oor, it would find a suf- 
ficiency of supporters. L(*t it not 
be forgotten that the j)rimary reason 
why the middle and lower classes 
have forsaken the Church is, she lias 
forsaken them. This ])lau would 
remove the barrier which sepjwates 
the clergyman from at least the 
humbler members of his flock, and 
make him their regular visitor and 
friend. Saying nothing of other 
matters, it would he of immense ad- 
vantage to the physical comforts of 
the poor, if in this manner tli(‘ir 
circumstances were kept constantly 
under the eyes of the clergy, and 
they were l)r()nglit into regular 
contact and communion Avitli the 
charitable ricli. Vast numbers of 
families which now never enter a 
pliwe of worship, and scarcely know 
what religion means, might tlius he 
placed under regular religious in- 
Btru(*tion, and he as much improved 
in circumstances, as in mortals. 

The Dissenters are careful that 
their ministers shall be not only 
duly qualified, hut acccptahle to 
their respective flocks. With some 
of them the laity ajipoints the, minis- 
ter, and changes him at pleasure ; 
with others, will le it is excluded from 
all sliare in appointing him, its 
is as far as possible consulted, and 
in addition he only remains in the 
same place a year or two; even 
amidst thc! Catholics, particular at- 
tention is paid to the feelings of the 
laity in this point. The Church ap- 
points her clergyman without the 
most distant reference to the feelings 
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of liis flock, and then if he be in the 
hig-hest dc^(ree incapable and unpo- 
pular il lie deprive her of this flock 
altogether— slie still keeps him for 
lu(j 111 the benefice. If he be a 
(Uirate, he is chosen and retained 
ivith the same utter scorn of the 
s(‘ntiinents of the laity. This fart 
is suflirieiit to make it matter of sur- 
prise that she is not wholly for- 
saken. 

TJie Dissenters act as we have 
slatc'd, because they know it to be* es- 
sential, not only for their prosperity, 
but tli(*ir existence ; and why cannot 
the ('hurch imitate them? In rejdy, 
we will say, she surpasses them in 
means. To cnahh; her, however, to 
suit the jiastor to his flock, the power 
of selecting him must pass wholly 
into new hands. 

Jn the first ])lacp, let the curate 
system, in so far as it is one of siih- 
stiliiles, and not of assistants, be 
totally abolished. The <‘urates are 
]utied because^ they are poor, and 
eulogised, because^ they perform the 
labour for which others are paid; 
but nev(*rth<*less they are, as a whole, 
an incajiable body of men. They 
an* made iiicapabh* by the system, 
and tln*y are emjdoyed for being so. 
Civil sinecures may ])lead in their 
defence, lhatthey are ])racticallyduly 
earned ])ensions, or that they are 
ni‘c<*ssary for si]p|)orting the poorer 
part of the nobility ; but(.'|jurch ones 
can plead nothing. The latter plun- 
der the (Miurch, tlie ofliciating clergy, 
and t he laity ; they debamdi one part 
of the clergy, incapacitate the other, 
and bestow an enormous portion of 
tin* n»veniies of the C'hurch, which 
ought to be distributed by the hand 
of charity amidst the poor, on men 
who have not the slightest claim to 
it. It matters in»t if the possessor of 
two livings perforins all the duties 
of one of them; he is still a sinecu- 
rist In respect of the other. The fact 
that almost any eJergyman, however 
small his interest may be, can easily 
obtain the (jualiiication for being a 
])luralist, is a sufficient answer to 
those who argm* that the existing 
laws prevent pluralities as far as is 
necessary. Let no functionary of the 
Church be suffered to perform his 
duty by deputy; and let emoUinient 
lie in both name and reality attached 
to the performance of duty. If a 
man be a bishop, dean, or canon, let 


bim be distinctly paid as one ; but 
let him not, because he is one, be 
the rector or vicar of a pai'ish in 
which the clerical duties are per- 
formed by another. If the officers 
of univi'rsities, cathedrals, &c. can- 
not be sufficiently paid in any other 
way than from the incomes of dis- 
tant livings in which they never 
officiate, at any rate do not give 
them,Avith the emoluments, the power 
of nominating the acting ministers; 
let eacdi living be charged with a 
spei'ific aiinurd sum for them, and do 
not siift‘er tliem to interferij with it 
farther, hut gn e it, subject to this 
encumbrance, to the clergyman who 
performs its duties. 

In the second place, having in so 
far as concerns the curate system, 
taken from individuals the power of 
apfiointiiig the acting clergy, take it, 
as far as possible, from them in those 
cases in which livings are private 
property. Such livings are constant- 
ly on sale ; and it is matter of bitter 
reproach to the (yhureh,that the right 
to nominate the clergy, and of course 
the spiritual interests of the commu- 
nity, are to so large an extent made 
the objects of mercenary, and even 
corrupt, traffic. If a new distribu- 
tion of her property he made, let a 
few thousands per annum be set 
apart for the purchase of these livings 
on her behalf. 

In the third place, we have no he- 
sitation in saying, that the time has 
fully arrived when, for the benefit 
of all parlies, the pow^er of direct ap- 
pointment, in respect of every grade 
of the clergy, ought to be taken from 
the civil government. Without sjieak- 
ing of the manner in which the King 
became the head of the Church, ana 
thereby acquired a power possessed 
by no other sovereign, and submitted 
to by scarcely any other religioua 
body, we will observe, it is as clear 
in experience, as in reason, that such 
power ought never to have been his. 
While ive maintain that, for the weal 
of the state, government ought to 
have authority to prevent influential 
offices, not only in the Church, but 
in every religious body, from being 
obtain(».d by religious ministers of 
dangerous political character; we 
maintain also, that, for the good of 
the state, this authority ought not to 
extend fartlier. The civil ruler is an 
infinitely more unfit person than a 
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dLsalTected arc}i1>iK]ibp or bishop, to 
be intrusted with tlie means of using 
the CliurcJi as an engine against 
publir institutions ; yet he must pos- 
sess sucii means, if lie possess the 
power to appoint her clergy. 

We will put the King out of sight, 
for lie is only nominal)^.oncerned in 
tlie matter ; the question is really not 
one of prerogative, but of ministerial 
power and patronage. The. Ministry 
IN ill reality the head of the C'hurrh. 
Looked at in the most faxourablc 
light possible, the case stands thus : 
TJio laity and clergy are, as such, 
strictly excludc'd from all share in 
electing the spiritual functionarieNof 
tlie ( ■liurch ; and the selection is con- 
fided to Kuch men as the Duke of 

elliiigton, Lord Lyndliurst, and Sir 
Robert Peel; it is eonlid(?d to these 
men, not in tluu'r character of meni- 
bera of the Churcli, but in that of 
trading politicians in tlux worst sense 
of the terms; they hold it only be- 
cause they arc such politicians. Could 
any thing be conceived more tho- 
roughly at variance with every prin- 
ciple of reason and right y Hut this 
is now inueh too favourable a view" 
of it. Henceforward the Ministry 
will generally consist partly of dis- 
senters, and often of men anxious to 
injure the Church for the heiiefit of 
the dissenters. Thus the selection 
is confided to men xvho will not only 
sacrifice the weal of the (liurcli to 
their private interests, but also eii- 
deax our,on religious or partygrounds, 
to produce her ruin! 

Can a single reason be urged why 
this nionstrous state, of things should 
continue? Wo. To be defensible, 
it ought to be necessary, either for 
restraining the ChurcJi from impro- 
per political conduct, or for extract- 
ing from her the requisite jiortion of 
public benefit. WitJi reganl to tin? 
first, if she were wholly independent 
of the government, she w'ould be its 
supporter to the utmost extent call- 
ed for by public good ; the danger is, 
that she would be sofartlier: her in- 
terests would be identified with good 
principles of every desenption. But 
her absolute independence is uotcall- 
ed for; and it would be perfectly easy 
to combine effectual restraint on this 
point, with all the freedom she needs 
jn the^ management of her affairs. 
Touching the second, her bondage to 
jIfiiiisterB disables her in every way. 


and binds her as much as possible 
from the production of public benefit. 

While nothing can be pleaded in its 
defence, state reasons of every kind 
demand its termination. In defiance 
of that sound ])riucip1e which insists 
on keeping the jialronage of Minis- 
ters at tlie lowest point, here is an 
enormous mass enjoyed hymen with- 
out even a pretext to justify it. TJie 
disposal of civil patronage is in ge- 
neral placed under sufficient checks; 
the objects must in material points 
be selected on (jualitieatioii ; but ec- 
clesiastical patronage knows no siieli 
cheeks, and it is always, save in the 
exception, dis])os(‘d of in a corrupt 
manner. Wekiiownot wliere a greater 
error could be found than this — th(» 
gixing to any Ministry the power to 
make the clergy support it witlioiit 
rpferenc.(‘ to the character of its mea- 
sures ; yet this power, under the ])re- 
sent system, must be jiossesstMl by 
any Ministry that may exist : xvlietlier 
the Ministry lx* composed of tlx* ^V<*1- 
lingtoii party, the W higs, or tin*, new 
party, which, under the name of Li- 
berals, is assuming distinet and for- 
midable shape in tlie House, of (’om- 
mons,it must, no matl(*r wliat it may 
do, carry the clt*rgy with it. TJx», i*r- 
ror is the greater^ because it eon v(*rts 
thatiuto a mighty engine of (*v il which 
might be one of good. Tlx* elergy 
of a country like this, if prop(*rly in- 
de])endent, would form an invalu- 
able guide to tlx* ]>u1>lii‘mind, and a 
poU*nt safeguard against misrondiirt 
ill the executive. Another gigantic 
error we have, in this — a national 
church is established, and then she 
is placed under regulations which 
cripple her, iiniiel the po])u1atioii to 
dissent from lx*r, restrict her from 
use, and make lier a soiircc of aT)use. 
The clergy must he jiarly men or they 
caiigaiiiiio patronagi^; from thisihose 
wdio oppose them in jxolitics must 
avoid them as r(*ligious tcacJiers ; and 
thus the (,<hurch is j)erv<*rt(*d into an 
instrument of dissent and irreligioii. 
One of the (‘sseiitials in a fn*e eoun- 
try is, to kee]) the, jxipulation, as far 
as ])OKsihle, independent of ])olitical 
parlies, and under the guidaneo of 
projicr leaders; but here is a system 
tor denying it the latti*r, and attaeb- 
ing it, as far as possible, to such par- 
ties. Aiiotlicr of these essentials is, 
to kei'.j) religion separated fi oni party 
politics ; but here is a regulation fur 
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forcing it into tlieir Bpirit. A third 
esHcntial is, to keep from the dissen- 
ters all causes of uisaffection, and to 
make religion a source of loyalty and 
content ; but here is a law for ran- 
ging the dissenters Avith the o])po- 
iients of government, and rendering 
religion the parent of insubordina- 
tion and disaffection. 

Whatever might he the case Avhen 
the body of the population was at- 
tached to the Church, her party sup- 
port at present we fear weakens, ra- 
ther than strengthens, the Ministry. 
Because it is connected with her, it 
must be oj)posed by the mighty mass 
of dissenters and j)eople of no reli- 
gion. To any Ministry, the ellects of 
its compulsory connexion Avitli her 
will be tJie same. It Avould add largely 
to t]ie strength of the government, if 
it could stand in the eyes of the com- 
munity at large free from mere party 
attachment and enmity to her. To 
one of tins great parties of the state 
her ]ioliticaj favour, and to the other 
Jicr political hostility, is now a sourc(^ 
of infinite odium and feebleness. The 
Tories are hated by a vast part of the 
po])ulation, bi'cause they are looked 
on ns her party allies ; and the higs 
arc hated by another vast part, be- 
cause they are regarded as her parly 
enemies. Both tvould gain greatly 
from losing the charac^ter they thus 
bear, and being exempted when in 
office from the jealousy and oppro- 
brium Avhich the disposal of her trusts 
must bring upon them. She must be 
rendered independent of, and iin]>ar- 
tial between them, to giv(; them this 
gain. 

To the empire it has become a mat- 
ter of the first consequence, that these 
parties should no longer be under- 
stood to fight the battles of one reli- 
gious body against another; and that 
everything should be removed Avhich 
is calculated to mak(‘ one of them the 
regular political leader and confede- 
rate of the Catholics against the 
Church. Every thing dear to it im- 
periously calls for the extinction of 
the causes, through Avhicli the Minis- 
try and Opposition involve the reli- 
gious bodies in political contention ; 
and also for the disabling of both from 
making on the (])hurch farther inroads. 
Her independence would operate 
powerfully to restrain them from in- 
jurious principle and conduct; while 
her slavery generates in them the 


worst doctrines and acts ; and makes 
her a mighty engine in their hands 
for assailing the public weal. 

The Church has nothing to expect 
from a continuance of lier slavery 
but c(!rtain ruin. No Ministry cmi 
now possess the poAA'cr, if it have the 
Avish, to manage her interests pro- 
perly; and no Ministry Avill exist that 
Avill have the Avish to do so. SJie 
must look for the a])pointment of 
deliberate traitors to her trusts, in 
addition to the things AAdiich have 
operated so destructively against Jier. 
Because her clei gy are degraded into 
the menials of the Ministry, slie is in 
essimtials dejnived of a laity, — be- 
cause the Ministry is despised, she is 
overwhelmed with unpopuhirity,— 
because she is a political tool, slu* is 
fought against as a religious body by 
the mass of the jieojile. Her laymen 
are neutral, or ranged with her einv 
mies in the schemes which are ad- 
vo<‘.ati‘(l for desjioiling and di^stroy- 
ing her ; and her clergy can do no- 
thing in her favour, but on the con- 
trary, can be used as instruments for 
inflicting any injury on her that Mi- 
nisters, hostile to her from necessity 
or creed, may desire. 

Let then the (liurcli of Eiigland 
be taken from the political .'irena; 
let her funds no longer form the 
treasury of political corruption; and 
her clergy and laity b(» used no l*ar- 
ther as the political nu'aiis of her 
destni(!tion. Let the King remain 
her head ; but, instead of being the 
despot he is, in regard to the dis- 
posal of her trusts, make him her 
limited sovereign. Give him his ne- 
gative — his power to exclude all im- 
proper men from her i)referincnts ; 
but here fix the limit of Ids authority. 

Having taken the appointment of 
the functionaries of the ('diurch from 
the destructive hands Avhicli now hold 
it, the next thing is, to place it in the 
most fitting ones. It is very evident 
that it ought to be strictly confined 
to such members of the Church, cle- 
rical, or lay, or both, as AV'ould exer- 
cise the momentous trust in the most 
righteous manner for her benefit on- 
ly. We do not Avish to see the laity 
possess any large share in the selec- 
tion of the clergy ; and perhaps the 
liest plan Avould 1x5 to give it to a 
committee of management, c.ompo- 
8od of a limited number of prelates 
and parochial clergy. The Archbi- 
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fi^opof Canterbury might, ejf officio^ 
be the permanent head of this com- 
mittee; hut it would perhaps be bet- 
ter to rliaii^e the other members 
triennial ly. The number of its mem- 
bers ought to be too great for bias, 
eoiTuptioii, and intimidation; and 
too small for pai^' divisions and 
strife- It might in every important 
vacancy ])lactj two or three names 
befon^ the King for his clioice ; but 
beyond this, his power of selection, 
or, to speak more correctly, that of 
the MinistVy, ought not to extend. 

We do not, however, wish to see 
laymen denied all share in the choice 
of their ministers. TJieir rigid ex- 
clusion from all jiarticipation in ma- 
iinging tlie religious interests of the 
Cliiirch has contributed most power- 
fully to combine them with her ene- 
mies, and deprive Jier of a laity; to 
admit them into such management 
to the farthest point allowed b3'j)ru- 
dence, would have the best effects 
in giving them a deep personal in- 
terest in lier welfare, uniting them 
with the clergy, and causing lier to 
flourish. Tlujse churches in which 
the parishioners select the afternoon 
lecturer, are filled to overflow in the 
afternoon, if they be almost desertc^d 
in the morning; and this fact is suf- 
ficient to establish wJiat we liave 
asserted. Whenever a Jiving, or at 
least one in a po]mlous parish, should 
become vacant, the committee migfit 
name two or three clergymen to per- 
form the duty for a limited time, and 
then leave the. election of one of them 
to the church society, of which we 
have spoken. 

We liavc! said that we do not wisli 
to see an ecjualizatioii of income 
amidst the CJlergy, and we will now 
state our reasons. We dissent so far 
from the wish which was not long 
since expressed in Parliament for 
rendering the bishops incapable of 
translation, that we are anxious to 
see the principle of translation much 
more extensively acted on than it is. 
To take from the bishops the hope 
of farther preferment, is to destroy 
a potent stimulant to good, for the 
sake of removing a temptation to 
evil. The fault is not in translation, 
but in the power that now governs 
it; a bishop can only look tor it to 
friends, sacrifice of duty, sycophancy, 
betrayal of trust, or any thing rather 
than .merit; but let him gmu it 


through desert alone, and it will 
form a source of incalculable bene- 
fit. Having placed church appoint- 
ments in proper hands, we wish some 
of the sees to continue much poorer 
than others, both as a means of sti- 
mulating their ])ossessor8 to exer- 
tion, and of bringing them all fre- 
quently under new inspection and 
management. 

Oirthe same grounds we wish for 
considerable inecpiulity to be pre- 
served in the yearly value of parish 
livings. At present, the parish cler- 
gyman is destitute of all incentives 
to proper exertions; if he be a star- 
ving (Mirate, witliout fortune and 
friends, be can scarcely hope that 
any display of ability and merit will 
enable him to better bis condition ; 
if he possess the living, he, in gene- 
ral, lias nothing more to expei’t from 
the Church, whatcv*u* his services 
and qualifications may be. This stato 
of things is not more disgraceful to 
the C^hurcli than to tlie counlry. If 
preferment consist primarily in rank 
of oflice, it cannot, under the best 
management, benefil, in any material 
degree, the great body of the (Clergy ; 
we are, therefore, desirous for it to 
consist likewise, to a great extent, in 
advance of income only. 

To turn this inequalily of revenue, 
in both sees and livings, to account, 
Jet every clergyman, witliout refer- 
ence to liirth and fortiiri(», liave one 
of the Hiiiall livings only, when he 
commeiiceH liis clerical life; and let 
all be assured that promotion must 
depend solely on ability and con- 
duct — not on eloquence alone, but 
also on visiting the sick, relieving the 
distressed, preserving and increasing 
the lay-members of the (’hnreli, &c., 
&c. When a bishop, or the holder of 
a rich living, dies, let his successor 
be taken from the oldest, in point of 
service, of tlie ministers who ai-e 
tlie most worthy to succeed him; 
and fill every vacancy on the same 
principle. Through this a single 
death will produce a considerable 
number of promotions, and every 
clergyman will have the row^ard of 
exertion sufficiently witliin his reach. 
We need not dilate ©n the mighty 
effect it w^ould have in improving the 
clergy. It W'onld continually change 
the parish ministers, and this alone 
would have excellent fruits amidst 
the laity. 
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The feelings which make us an- 
3ciou8 to see the clergy exalted and 
rewarded according to desert, lead 
us to think that they ought to be 
degraded and punished for demerit. 
If one of them make himself obnox- 
ious to his flock and banish it from 
the church, ought he to be suftered 
to retain his trust for life V No one 
will reply in the aflirmative. If the 
fault lie not with him, the weal of 
the (Ihurch requires at least his re- 
moval : and if it do, he ought, accord- 
ing to tlie extent of his misconduct, 
to he exj)elled from the ministry, or 
sent to one of the smalh'st livings. 
If a clergyman he licentious and pro- 
fligate— he a gamester, a duellist, &r., 
is it pro])or that ho should retain the 
sacred office, oven wilhout admoni- 
tion ? 'i'ho committee should he em- 
jKiwered to take cognisance of the 
moral conduct of the clergy, and to 
visit all grave cases with expulsion. 

W'e do not say that there ought to 
he no fuiictionarieH, in point of rank, 
between the bishop and the ])ari8h 
clergyman, hut we assert that all 
such ought to h<‘ made as industrious 
and useful as (*itluT. Sup])use that 
a hisho]) had t‘V(*ii two assistants given 
him, selected, in a large degree, on 
account of their <*lo(|ueiice ; and that, 
while. om‘ of the three*, in rotation, 
remained at homo to discharge his 
duties tln*re, the (»tljer two went, 
separately, from parish to parish, 
through liis diocese, to remain a few 
days in each ])lace, for the purpose 
of ])rcaching in it, visiting the pa- 
risliioners, examining the interests of 
the ( ■hurch, &c., it would yield vast 
advantage, particularly in giving to 
the ( 'hiircli what she so greatly needs 
—a real Laity. 

It is of the first importance that a 
parish clergyman should resign his 
trust when he is in capacitated by in- 
firmity or age for performing his du- 
ties efficiently ; and in consequence, 
if a better distribution of Church 
property be made, it ought to supply 
a provision for him oh his retire- 
ment. 

I'he (’hurch at present has no ge- 
neral government; she is, in essen- 
tials, without a head and without 
rulers. Saving imbecile resistance 
to the attacks of her enemies, the 
Ministry pays no regard to her col- 
lective interests, and the (Clergy 
pay as little* Is she sinking, she 


may sink — is she ruined by neglect 
in one quarter and misconduct in 
another, she may be ruined; then* 
is no one to stretch forth the arm to 
raise and to save. In tliis diocese the 
bishop is destroying her by indolence 
and inattention, in that he is doing it 
by the scanditktius sacrifice of Ida 
duty to vicious politics; but he is 
despotic in the matter, and there is 
no remedy. In one ])arish the eJer- 
gyinaii is "depriving her of a laity by 
incapacity, and in another by gross 
immorality and negligence ; but he 
has no master, and the state of things 
cannot he cJiauged. Here she is 
nearly banished from a populous town 
by the ^vant of place's of worshij), and 
there she is wellnigh ex])elled from 
a county by impot(*iit curates and the 
lack of resident clerg5mi(*n ; hut there 
is no one to take cognisance* e)f it and 
apply corre*ctives. As a whole, she 
is totfdly destitute*, in both name and 
reality, of a go\eriiment te) watch 
ovi*r and prome>te her interests. 

Tins must necessarily be* just as 
destructive to her as it wenilel l)e to 
any civil body. As a remedy, many 
pe*ople advise the restoring of the 
(kmvocatioii ; but to this we who 
write, always have been, and still 
are*, ileeddedly oppe)sed ; we ha\e^ 
only to Joedv at cem\ocfetion-Jiistory, 
the divieled state* e»f tlie (Jergy, and 
the feelings of the conmninity, to be* 
convinced that it would carry the 
mill of the (’liure*h te» completion. 
But while we art* adterse to the 
forming of an KcclesiHslical Parlia- 
ment, we are anxious for the crea- 
tion of an efficie'iit Clmrch-govern- 
ment. We therefore jwopose that the 
(’oininittee of whicli we leave sjio- 
ken should he invested with suffi- 
cient })owers to form the latter. Let 
it regularly enquire into tin* state of 
every diocese and paiisli in the 
country; wherever it may find tlie 
Church feeble or declining, let it ex- 
amine the causes, and build churches, 
change the ministers, or miply any 
other proper remedies. Place the 
conduct of the prelates, as well as 
that of the parocliial clergy, under its 
cognisance. The perfection of civil 
government consists in subjecting the 
conduct of all functionaiies, without 
excepting tlie highest, to jealous in- 
spection and control ; and that wliicffi 
is necessary touching a minister of 
state or a {ring, cannot be unueces- 
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wy toiK'hing fl bishop or an arch- 
bishop. 

In all tills, we arc advocating; no- 
thing; that partakes of the nature of 
uncertain experiment. Every thing 
w(; recommend has been abundantly 
tried witli triumph^t success, not 
only amidst the i^^nters, but in 
every department of civil life; we 
ask only for that whicli is found to 
be essential in every body, religious 
or civil, save tlic Clinrch of England. 
If it were carried into effect, it would 
j)roduce no sacrifice of property, no 
disorder, and no angry feelings. It 
would give the utmost satisfaction to 
the great body of the laity. We will 
add, we ai’e advising no eJicroach- 
ineiits on the dissenters; we wish 
every thing to be done in tiie spirit 
of ])(!ace towards them. They have 
lieiiefitod the morals of the middle 
and lower classes to an incalculable 
extent, but the field here now is in- 
finitely too wide for them to occupy. 
In large places, the mass of these 
classes, ]>articuhiily of the lower 
ones, are literally sheep witho\it a 
shepherd; they an* excluded alike 
from the churcli and the chapid ; they 
have neitlier a clergyman nor a dis- 
senting minister to instruct tliem; 
and the ChurcJi might labour amidst 
them almost without a rival. She 
can have places of worship, and cler- 
gymen, as well cjilculated to gain 
them as those of the dissenters. If 
her present ministers be disi|ualified 
for it in many respects, it is her spe- 
cial duty to educate a certain number 
expr«*ssly for the ])urpose of send- 
ing them to labour amidst the hum- 
bler part of society in large jilaces. 
iihe lias abundant means for surjiass- 
ing the dissentens in every thing. 

Nevertheless, we see little to en- 
courage hope. If we look at the Mi- 
nistry, it is suspected, dijspihed, iii- 
cajiable, and powerless; it can do 
notJiing. If we look at the Prelates, 
they are grovelling at tin? feet of Mi- 
nisters ; nothing can they say or do 
wliich might give offence to their pa- 
trons and masters. Yet tiiere are men 
among them, Avho might to be found 
combating, with apostolic ardour 
and independence, for the cause of 
the C'hurcli and the Laity. Tliere is 
a Bishop of Durham, who has risen 
from tiie lowest class of the clergy, 
aud who was exalted to his present 
dignity— honoured for it be the me- 


mory of tbo good Lord Liverpool!— 
for bis merits. He has the talent and 
experience, and we might ask him, 
whether he could discharge his debt 
of gratitude to his deceased bene- 
factor in a bctt(»r way, than by eii- 
de.avouring to give an efficient cler- 
gy, and prosperity, to the (yhurch of 
England. It Ave look at the. Whigs, 
they have justly covered themselves 
with the jealousy and hostility of the 
Church they, moreover, can regard 
nothing but theory and party inte- 
rests. 

In our despair, may Ave turn to tin* 
King. \V'heii Ave renimnber, tliat 
through his family the Clinrch of 
iMighiiid lias already once l)ei*ii saved 
— that to her it OAves a debt of incal- 
culable magnitude — that lln ir inte- 
rests are inseparable — and that the 
Avarinest affection has hitherto sub- 
sisted between them, is it too iniicli 
tohope that she may be saved throng li 
it a second time ? In the exereise of 
that liberty given ns by tin* inesti- 
mable eonstitution under Avhich av(*. 
liA'e, Ave Avill say, that the nnliai)i>y 
occurrences of the last reign give 
ln*r pecidiar claims on the present 
one; and that tln‘se claims reacJi his 
Majesty i>(*r80iially. TJie lime has 
fully ai j'ived for ascertaining how far 
the monarchy has been benefited by 
the Avretched policy of humbling her; 
and whether, if she fall, it can he 
preserved. What we have recom- 
incnd(^d is admirably calculated for 
gracing a new reign; it ought, ac- 
cording to the constitution, to ema- 
nate from the iTown, and it Avould 
be mtist beneficial in (*very resj>ect 
for it to do so. W^e Avill ther(‘fon* 
venture to trust that his Majesty Avill 
propose a commission for eiupiiring 
liOAvfarthe governra(*ntof tlu^ Churth 
is capable of improvement, and mag- 
iianiirioiisly offer to make any sur- 
render on his part Avhicli siicli im- 
provement may call for. He could 
not confer a more signal beneiit r>ri 
his peojde. Let him not be iijish*d 
toiicliiiig the ext(*nt of the sacrifice 
Ave have placed before him. Deis 
the liead of the Navy; hut are its 
commissions and appointments at 
the disposal of the Premier and Lord 
CJiiancellorV nr are its general inte- 
rests left without giiavdiaiiK Y No. A 
body of men is formed expressly for 
the purpose of selecting its officers, 
luaiiagitig its other afi'uirsj and watch- 
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in^ ovfir ita weal. These men act in 
his name; ]>ut, under proper restric- 
tions, th(‘y expend money, appoint 
to trusts, cliaiige or expel i'urietiort- 
ariea, make regulations, &c. at their 
discretion ; they are really the heads 
of the Navy. The case is the same 
with the other departments of go- 
v(Tnment. There is little practical 
difference, and none that militates 
against the just rights and interests 
of the crowji, between tiiis and what 
we have recommended touching a 
corninlttee for conducting the affairs 
of the (-linrch. (’an any reason be 
assigiK'd why the inten^sts of the 
(’hurch cannot be managed by a 
board, in the same manner as those 
of tlit^ Navy are? No; not even on 
the score of prerogative. The King 
would really lose nothing by the 
change; he would merely transfer 
c(*rtaiii duties from one body of ser- 
vants to another, and the loss of pa- 
tronage to his Ministers woulil, on 
tin* whole*, be a gain to them. 

If any thing be attem|)tpd, we de- 
vontly trust tlint it will be k(*pt free 
from tlifi spirit of party. If the Whigs 
intend to take np the affairs of the 
(’linrch, w(* appeal to siicli men as 
lOarl (irey, whether she lias not al- 
ready siiffcn‘d suflicieiitly from be- 
ing dragged into the filth and ini- 
(piity of party strife; and whether 
tln*y can reap any benefit from mu- 
tilating h(*r farther, and li(*aping on 
Jier still more uiijiopnlarity. We ap- 
peal to Mr llrougbam with lesscon- 
fideinn*, but even lie eannot be in- 
accessible to reason. If we liiivc on 
various occasions spoken of liim with 
asperity, bis public conduct lias been 
the sole cause. He lias fought his 
battles in violation of all the laws of 
<‘ivilized warfare ; because be lias 
l)e<»n unable to crush bis opponents 
in any other manner, lie lias souglit 
to erusli tin? State; unable to reacJi 
ollice tbrougli the carnage of foes, 
In* has laboured to do it tlirough the 
demolition of public institutions and 
the destruction of the foundations of 
society; he voluntarily made the 
Aristo<*-racy and the* (church, the re- 
lations between superior and infe- 
rior, and the property and bread of 
the community, obstacles in his way; 
and then, because lie has found them 
so, be lias employed bis artillery 
against them. A man wbo acts in 


this manner, will always, we trust, 
find us amidst his opponents. Hut 
if Mr Brougham will shake off that 
detestable spirit of party which lii- 
therto has had such unexampled in- 
fluence over him ; and will, now that 
he has ample o^ortunity for doing 
so, seek to wItt office by honestly 
employing his magnificent powers 
for the good of the empire ; even our 
pen shall not be tardy in rendering 
him assistance, 'lo the Whigs as a 
whole we say, (^oiisult the prelates, 
prove that the benefit of tlie (^hurrli 
is your real object, and act Ibrongli- 
ont ill tlic spirit of peace and ])a- 
triotisin, or meddb* no more with flu* 
affairs of tlie ryhurcli. Her farther 
W(*akness will Ojierate as fatally 
against you as against your op])o- 
iienls ; and your renewed attacks on 
her will at once throw yon bark in- 
to the insignifi(‘anep and scorn from 
wliich yon are <*merging. 

But p(*rhnps the perversion of all 
attempts to save the C’hurch, by ne- 
cessary rc'form, into matter of party 
strife, is the most to lie, f(‘ared from 
that party wbicb professes to consist 
of her exclusive cliampions. We can- 
not forget that this party, in bite* years, 
lias done her infinitely more injury 
than the worst of her open enemies ; 
on every occasion when she has real- 
ly needed support, it has deprived 
lier of it, by dividing her fri(*ndH 
against each other. It fought against 
her extt*nsion in Irelfind, by niearis of 
Bible, School, and llcforination So- 
cieties ; it opjiosed the Brunswick 
(’bibs ; it apologis(*d for the apostary 
of the Duke of W'ellington and Sir 
11. Peel ; it regularly exasperates the 
Dissenters to the utmost liy wr(*tch- 
cd scurrility; and it as regularly fo- 
ments tin* unhappy division which 
rages in the (Ihurcli, by casting the 
same scurrility on what it calls tho 
evangelical part of her members. 
On every emergency this party is 
found on the side of her most bitter 
foes, with this difference only, that 
it uses more certain and destructii o 
weapons — that it makes tlie (finirch 
lierself their ally. If it, as is but too 
certain, make such attempts as we 
Jiave named, a reason for blowing 
tlie trumpet of discord, we trust the 
remembrance of the deadly mischief 
it has so often produced, will cause 
it to be disregarded. 
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THE DEMONIAC : A POEM IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 

BY THOMAS AIRD. 

Chapter I. 

l^^fMlRIAM’S INTERVIEW WITH CHRIST. 

I. 

In the fifreen month of Zif, afar, beneath a palm-tree sate, 

In the wide plain of Jericho, a mother desolate. 

Her lips wore cover’d with her robe, and on lier head she cast 
The dust of earth. And over her the hours unheeded pass’d. 

Forth from the neighbouring trees came Christ, and stood at Miriam’s feet; 
His face with peace and ardour blent, unutterably sweet. 


IT. 

She raised her head, she saw' him, knelt, clasp’d his knees fervently 
“ Help mo, great Man of Nazareth ! give back my son to me ! 

Take pity on a mother’s loins, broken with w'oary pain ! 

Over the cloudy hills 1 go— -1 seek him still in vain! 

Hope’s blit the liar and the lie : sleep flees from me : for food. 

Thy handmaid oft is fain to pick harsh berries from the wood : 

III. 

“ My heart breaks : Tt*ll me, where is he ?” — ‘‘ Daughter of Judah, how^ 
Should 1 thy son know' ?” — I have seen thy might — a pro])hot thou ! 
And I have hoard thee speak great things, like arrows dipp’d in gall, 
Shot from a bow', against the proud ; have seen before them fall 
The brows of haughty men : But aye, like honey-drops, distil 
Thy w'ords, the spirits of the grieved w'ith healing balm to fill. 

iv. 

" Tell me, where is my Herman wild V At first, I staid at home, 

Till it was cruel so to rest, whilst he w'^as forced to roam. 

At moru 1 look’d for liiin, from noon on to the twdlight dim; 

And wlien in the uncertain light the evening shadow^s swum, 

I shaped him thence : He caiiic not — God from love has cast him forth ; 
But he is dear to me, and 1 will hunt him o’er the earth. 


“ Hear me, thou Man of Nazareth 1 O ! then tliy handmaid bless ! 
Pride dares not in thy presence live : the talc of my distress 
I hide not from thee. God had given, to glad my widowliood. 
Two children fair exceedingly, but not more fair than good. 
Peace to my Judith in the grave ! She died in her young days : 
God took her to himself: and I bless’d the Almighty’s ways. 


VI. 

“ And Herman yet was left to me, my hope I my more than joy ! 
Bright as a mother’s restless heart would fashion fortli Jior hoy ! 
With powder, like an anointed child’s, with glory his hrow' wuis clad ; 
His cheek with virgin health : How bloom’d the beauty of his head I 
His young eye was as when the sun shines in an eagle's eye ; 

A life witliin a life was there, burnish’d, and bold, and shy.^ 

VII. 

And scarce the silky blossom of his yellow beard was seen. 

When he the ancient forests traced witfi slings and arrows keen : 
Heroic daring from each limb breathed : as the postinj^ winds 
Fleet, o’er the hills so high and bright he chaseu the &ppled hinds. 
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Then with the men of Naptha! i, a lion-hunter bold, 

lie toss’d hib golden head afai* on their snowy mountains cold. 

viit. 

“ His boyhood with just joys enlarged, no guilt had spoilt, no fear ; 
Nor painted women lured his youth, — hence was his spirit clear. 
And I had taught him the great acts of old embattled 
Ciiampions, and sainted sages, priests, judges, all mi^^^ things. 
Till, from deep thought, liis eye was lilte a propli(*t’s burden’d eye : 
And he was now a man indeed, built for a pur^iose high. 


IX. 

“ God of my fatb(*rs ! if my hopes in him presumptuous were, 
Kroin liini to me the piinisliinent, temper’d with love, transfer ! 
Il<»lp UK, thou Man of God ! Perhaps by hopeless passions bound 
And render’d vv(‘ak, the mastery a demon o’er him found : 
Reason and duty all, all life, his being all became 
Subservience to the wild strange law that overbcai*s his frame. 


X. 

“ Dark as the blue piled thuiiderlofts then grew his forehead high ; 

And gleam’d lik<» their veiii’d lightnings, rash and i)asKioiiate, his eye; 
For he was sorely vex’d and licuce. Anon, in giuitle fits. 

Like* idle hermit looking at the clouds, all day he Kits. 

At length Ik* fled far from my care; he felt his life disgraced: 

Pride took him to the wilderness — shame ki*ei)s him hi the wash*. 

XI. 

** Strong as the eagle’s wings of cpiest, on aimless errands runs 
The lK»auteouH savages of my love; but still bis mother shuns. 

Along tin* dizzy hills that reel up in the cloudy rack. 

O’er tumhliiig chasms, by desert wells, he sj)eeds his boundless track; 
And in llie dead hours of tlie night, when Jiap])ier ebildreii lie 
lij slumber seal’d, lie journeys lar tJie flowing rivers by. 


XII. 

“ And oft be haunts the sepulchres, where the thin shoals of ghosts 
Flit shivering from Death’s chilling dews: to their unbodied liosts, 

T'liat <*hiirni through night their feeble plaint, lie yells : At the red morn 
INI eels the great armies of the winds, high o’er the mountains borne. 
Leaping against tlieir viewless r.age, tossing bis arms on bigli, 

And liaiigiiig balanced o’er sbeer'steeps against the morning sky. 

XIII. 

“ His food from honey of the rocks and old cleft trees is drawn. 

From wijd-fowl caught in weedy pools by the raw light of davvui. 

From berries, all spontaneous fruits. In winter, in tlie caves 
Of bills lie sleeps : the summer tree above bis slumber waves : 

Nature’s wild commoner, my child! On the blear aiitiimii e,ve9. 

When small birds shriek adovvui tlie wind, he lies among the leaves. 

XIV. 

“ By day the sun, the frost by night, weariness, want, and pain. 

Sorely bis young e)'e8 must have spoilt; and dried his wasted brtnn. 

Gone are his youth’s fine lioiies: And mine, what are they? My poor child. 
Sweet Patience for thy minister, go with thee to the wild! 

What slialt thou do when sickness comes? How much it grieveth me. 

That from thy mother’s love thou shouldst, as from an enemy, flee ! 


xr. 

For him these chasten’d bones of mine have stood the winter’s shock. 
I’ve crept to reach him as he sate o^ the bald top of the rock \ 
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When summer Jias enlarged the ycai- upon the pleasant mountains, 

I've seen Jiini sit long hours afar beside their spangled fountains; 

But the coy lightning of his eye sleeps not : My art is vain : 

Swift as a roe-buck he is gone; and 1 must weep again. 

XVI. 

Charmers, exorcia^ of old skill, wizards that muttering go. 

All tliat deal subtly/i ha\e tried : I add but sin to woe. 

I'Jie Exiiiation-feast Tve kept. I've pray’d by many a tomb 
Of prophets, fervid men of old, that God would change liis doom 
All’s vain ! No, no, it shall not be; for I will track the earth, 

Ileach — hold liini with strong bands of love — and drive the demon forth !” 

XVII. 

A cry rung in the distant woods : And Miriam rose and ran ; 

Jhit tuni'd, came back, knelt, kiss’d the robe of that mild lioly Man, — 

I’or anxious hope is dutiful. With beating heart again 

Sh<‘ turn’d away, ere Jesus spake, and sought the w(»ody jdain : 

And through the rustling alleys, through the wild glados, one hy one, 

She wand(»r’<l Jjalf the siiniinev day, but could not see b(*r son. 

Chapter TI. 

MlRIAja’s INTERVIEW WITH IIEU SON, HERMAN THE DEMONIAC. 

1 * 

On Jordan’s banks, beneatli a tree, then Miriam sate and wept. 

Slie beard a groan : A man from out the shrubs l)ofori» her crept : 

And, like the .Ser])ent damn’d of God — as if to crush the worm 
Of Jiiinger that within him gnaw’d, and ground his w'rithing form- 
lie trail’d his belly in the dust: his eye, that keenly burii’d 
With famine’s ptirging fire, to her — his mother — was upturn’d. 


II. 

Bread ! broad! Oli bread!” feebly be cried. Her little store sbe took, 
Stoop’d, gave it to bis tiNunbling dutch; broiiglit winter fri»m ibe brook 
III holloiv l4»aves; stood, gazed on him ivilb ])fitience strange; tlien she 
Sate, gently dreiv Jiis yeJIow bead, and laid it on her knee : 

With kiss long as an exile’s kiss, sbe clung unto Jiiin there ; 

Bedew’d his cJieek with silent tears, and wiped tliem^ ivitli her hair. 

in. 

Ho slept, like an o’(*rivcari<*d babf‘. She held her sobbing breast, 

I’o stir him not ; and bid bis eyes, that be might longer rest ; 

Arranged Jii.s far-descending loi ks, dishonour’d ivith the dust. 

And long and calmly did he sleep beneath her sacred trust. 

At lengtli ho^'Started witli a groan, lie kmdt upon his knee : — 

“ TJiou mother ! w’hy hast thou not sought Jesus the CJirist for me ? 


IV. 

“ Ha! this is har^h : () ! pardon me! I know thy love, ivell tried, 
Has me hy the tall forests sought, and by the pastures ivide, 
Hocks, and dim sepulchres: dear one ! O! think me not unkind ; 
1'he fiend has kept me from you so, wild as the ivintry wind : 

He inkes me. far, lu* brings mo near : athwart your path I fleet ; 
But never in the gieeii or dry wilderness you must meet. 


V. 

“ Blest are the dead ! What tlioiigli their face no more beholds the sun, 
TJiough fill’d w'ith barnm ashes be the breast of each loved one, 

With dusty motes confused and dull the jewel of the eye; 

Yet are they gone, Rud arc at rest ; bow peacefully they lie! 
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Whilst I— would I were dead, smit through wi^ blue plagtiel, each sore 111, 
And not a wretched vessel hlPd with an infernal will f 

VI. 

“ I am thy quarry of the wild ! my faithful huntress thou I 
And tliinkst thou not thy toils for me my spirit down must bow ? 

The hand will come again ; leave me ere 1 leave the ^ Away I 
Spend not thy sweet limbs ; so shall 1 less truly be 
** Speak not to me ; 1 will not go : thinkst thou thy youui’s first prime 
AVas half so dear to me as thou, now old before thy time ? 

VH. 

“ But come with me : fear not; ’tis past: wVll hear soft waters flow; 

The stock-dove in the twilight woods shall soothe us as we go. 

Which aye so well thou lovedst to hear; the stars, that softly burn 
OVr the green pasture-hills, shall light our homeward glad return ; 

And then the holy moon will rise, and lead us all the way. 

And the very Gdd of peace and love will guard our home for aye !*' 

VIII. 

“ ITa ! this is vain : why art thou here? haste, there is but one hope : 

The Man of Nazareth alone can with the demon cope: 

Man? Nay — the Son of God; for oft have 1, in midnight hours, 

H<*ard in hhigaddi's howling caves whisperings of the Dark Powers 
Spc'ak of Messiah, and declare Jesus the same to be : 

And, from some great event at hand, this pause is given to me.” 


IX. 

“ To-day — O ! had I him constrain’d ! With my own thoughts oppress’d, 
Kveii 1 can see him more than man: From house to house distress’d 
Ho br(>atheK his noiseless peace: by shores of lakes, on the dim hills, 

He tc^aches men : the lazar-hoiise his bi^aniiiig presence stills: 

A new spirit whispers through the woods of Tiiin to me at eve : 

All nature seems with conscious hopes of some great change to heave.” 


X. 

“ Lord God ! thf3 fiend! hai’k!” Herman cried. “ He left me here at noon. 
Hungry and sick among the brakes; and comes he then so soon?” 
lip from the shores of the Dead Sen came a dull booming sound : 

'PIk* h»aves shook on the trees : thin winds went wailing all around. 

1'heii laiight(*r shoolf the sullen air. To reach his mother’s hand. 

The young man grasp’d, but back was thrown convulsed upon the sand. 

XI. 

No time was there for Miriam’s love. He rose ; a smother’d gleam 
Was on his brow ; with fierce motes roll’d his eye’s distemper d beam. 

He smiled — ’twas as the lightning of a hope about to die 
The last time from the furrow’d brows of Hell’s eternitv. 

Like siin-wnrm’d snakes, rose on his head a storm of golden hair, 

Tangled : And thus on Miriam fell hot breathings of despair 

XII. 

** Perish the breasts that gave me milk I yea, in thy mouldering heart, 
Good thrifty roots 1*11 plant, to stay, next time, niy hunger’s smart : 
Iled-vein’d derived apples I shall eat with savage haste. 

And see thy life-blood blushing through, and glory in the taate 
“ Peace !” Miriam cried ; thou bitter fiend ! ’tis thou, and not aOB, 
That speaks. Demon accursed I 1 know, 1 scorn thee, thou dark One I 

XIII. ^ 

Glory beyond thy power, dark One ! Him in the end of deys— 

My son redeem’d from thee— to Heaven my ^tber^s Cfod will raise; 
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Whifot thou — ^ha f outcast from that God ! — forth shalt ho driven to dwell 
'With horned dames and Blasphemy, in the red range of Hell : 

There prey the old Cares ; the Furies there whirl their s^t whips for aye. 
And faces faded in the fire look upward with dismay. 

XIV. 

<< And sighs are tker^and doleful cries, and tongues with anguish dumb ; 
And through that gteiug fierce abyss of years, no hope can come. — 

Fiend I leave my child — God’s child ! — Avaunt ! down to thy chambers blue 
Of sulphur go ! the palaces of Sodom yawn for you.” — 

“ Amen, Amen, Amen !” the fiend with yelling hinghter cried ; 

And like an arrow from the bow, her Herman left her side. 


XV. 

" Stay !” she exclaim’d ; ** hear me, my son ; I spake not thus to you !” 
Swift o’er the desert shore he ran ; she hasted to pursue : 

Crushing the salt-surf samphire weeds, and many a crusted cake 
Of salt, stumbling o’er pita, she went : she saw Gomorrah’s lake : 

She saw her son plunge in the waves; but fast-descending night. 

Mingled with storms, fell on the deep, and hid him from Inn' siglit. 

XVI. 

And she by the dark waters of great confusion stood ; 

Call’d on her son, pray’d to her God, to save him from the flood. 

She beat her breast, she cursed her tongue whic h to the demon gave 
Suggestion thus to drown her boy. She met the lashing wave ; 

And, bending forward, listen’d in each pause of the storm’s sw<‘ep, 

And thought she heard her Herman cry for help from out tin; deep. 

XVII. 

Then howl’d the wind its wildest staves : she turn’d, intensely gazed. 

And seem’d to see his arms above the flashing waters raised. 

She felt at length that she was mock’d : Along the barren shore 
Far did she wander, and sate down wdien she could go no more. 

The storm was now o’erblown ; the moon ros(» o’er the lulled sea. 

She look’d beidnd her — murky crags rose beetling awfully. 

XVIII. 

Strange heads came stretching from the clefts of people shelter’d there,— 
Wild tenants of the rock, waked by the cries of her despair. 

Or by the tempest roused : With threats, they bade her thence be gone. 
Not vex their drowsy caves of night with her untimely moan. 

What creature of the shore art thou ?” they cried. “ Thee hence betake I 
A woman ? And hast dared to meet the storm-blast of the Lake ? 

XIX. 

" To bear the smother’d voices rack the Sodomitish sea, 

Of Spirits pent in the whelm’d rooms ? Whence may thy sorrows be ? 
Seek^st tiioti the apples fair and false ?” Thence, back did Miriam run. 
Less from her dread of violence, than liaste to seek her son. 

She sought till dawm ; but found him not: Homeward slie turn’d her then ; 
And as she tsobbing, she cried, God liel]) the poor drown’d men !” 

Chapter HI. 

MIRIAM FOLLOWS HERMAN TO THE SEPULCHRES. 


- 

o hollow night, a voice to Miriam’s slumbering ear 

Seem d thus to say, “ Sleep’st thou, when I can sleep not, mother dear ?” 
She started — ^listen’d— -all was still “ ’Tis but a dream’s wild freak ; 
Tbes^ haggard fancies ycx me so, since grief has made me weak ! 
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Yet, yet in tliat dark hour of storms, from out the wat'ry waste, 
Unseen by me, he might have come.” She rose with trembling haste ; 


11 . 

Quickly attired, she look’d abroad: The clouds away were gone; 

Blue ether, as if newly wash’d, with dewy gleams far shone ; 

The stars were very lustrous ; and in tlie abyss of Tiig|| 

The moon was set, severely pure, a well of living lighC" 

Deep peace lay in the shadowy vales : the sohnnu woods were still : 
And nought was heard, save oft the bai'k of wild fox on the hill. 

III. 

Again upon her bed she lay, sleep hover’d o’er her eyes ; 

A^ain unto her lattice came that \oice, and call’d her twice. 

“ ’Tis but the tempter-fiend !” she cried : She wept ; call’d on her God ; 
Yet still from hope and changeless love again she look’d abroad ; 

She heard a cry — she knew that voice ! with beating heart she ran. 

And follow’d through the glimmering trees the figure of a man. 


IV. 

ITis form was hid : " Heaven help,” she cried, " a mother’s weary side ! 
No farther can 1 go !” Again his shadow she espied ; 

And fast forgot her weariness ; half wish’d to have the speed 
Of demons too, to overtake — it is her son indeed ! 

But now she came unto the place of the white sepulchres ; 

And paused — shall she pursue him there ? Deep fear her bosom stirs. 

V. 

For deepening clouds came o’er the moon : darkness fell all around ; 

A shuddering wind grieved in the trees, skirting the charnel ground. 

Then birds obsc'cne clamour’d : and yells as from lean hounds of blood. 
Mix’d with careering laughter rose : choked shrieks as from the flood,* 
AikI pillowing cries, like griropled fiends’ clinch’d with the last despair. 
And hurried tiirougli HelPs fire-wrought gates, thicken’d the midnight air» 


VI. 

And Miriam saw white wispy fires dance, wai-p’d with vapours close, 
J^ike exhalations kindled from the rotten churchyard gross. 

She fear’d tlic vex’d fiend, fear’d the ghosts of milky babes to brave, 
And fretted age tliat cannot rest within the wormy pave. 

Yet there she heard oft Herman’s voice : and morning soon shall rise ; 
Beneath a tree she sate to watch ; but sleep o’ertook her eyes. 

Chapter IV, 

Herman’s sickness. 

r. 

*Twas now the time, when stepping down from her ethereal howers. 
The touch of Spring’s dew-sandall’d feet kindles the cartli with flowers. 
Fair rose the mom on Judah’s hills. And Miriam waked : a band 
Of earnest men drew nigh ; there Christ led Herman by the hand. 

** Woman, thy son’s restored to thee,” the blessed Jesus said ; 

And witli a shriek of joy she clasp’d, she kiss’d, her Herman’s head I 


II. 

And he, too, wept, like one in whom pride is o’ermaster'd la^ 

Meanwhile, with modesty divine, Jesus awav had pass’d. 

Then Miriam tc»ok her Herman’s hand, and led him to her home. ^ ! 
Quiet days pass’d : he lived like one by some strange blight o’eriibme . 
Day was to him as niglit’s ghost : with austere serenity^ . ^ 

He bow’d, his doom’d hcao, and prepared fahheelf quickly to 
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III. 

His spirit pined, his days declined. His motlicr watch’d the while 
With siJent grieK as if herself and him she could beguile : 

From morn to night watch’d : if he sigh’d, she rose at midnight oft, 
Stoop’d o’er his head, and toucli’d his cheek with hers so kind and soft: 
And brought him food, true as l^e bird, that plies its little quest 
Around the hedges all day long, to still its yearning nest. 


CUAPTEU V. 
Herman’s blessing. 


’Twas now the golden autumn-tide. Herman lay on his bed : 
Through a small lattice on his face the yellow liglit was shed : — 

** Ik it the inatin hour, mother?" — for she was near at hand. 

No, my dear boy; the setting sun shines sweetly o’er our land : 
W'ith songs unto the fountains go the maids in a long train ; 

Why loiterest thou, dear idle one V Up, list to them again. 


II. 

Loved wert thou by them all. — ^1 see th’ illumined hills of oak ; 
Valleys, where bow the cumber’d trees ’ncath autumn’s mellow yoke; 
The glitt’ring streams ; the upstay’d heavens of glory o er our head. 
The barley-harvest days are come, — I see the reapers spread. 

Be up, my boy 1 he up, fair boy I and make thy mother glad : 

Sure health is dawning on thy face ; and we shall ne’er be sad." 

III. 

He raised his head with fearful haste but drooping nature fail’d ; 
Feebly he groan’d. Yet, yet with might his filial heart jirevail’d ; 
Again he rose ; he took her liand ; — Eternal God above. 

Keep this tried mother when 1 die, and recompense her love ! 

Her very love has almost been niy cursing minister, 

So solemn has it made my life, so full of cares for her. 


IV. 

" Keen as the wild wolf’s following o’er the glared wintry waste. 
Biting the blast, whetting his fangs, upon the prey to haste. 

She hunted my distemper’d life — ^her heai't could ne'er stand still ! — 
Even w'here the sun unseals the snows, high on the perilous hill. 

Of whom but thee ? of none but thee, Uiou mother, dearest, best ! 
Speak 1 : Beneath thy weight of love my spirit lies oppress’d. 


V. 

1 die from thee : I soon must go : my days are a swift stream : 

Thy fond hopes must be shattered like tlie frailty of a dream. 

Yet fear not ; He that heal’d thy son, shall soothe thee o’er my ilust ; 
And thou shalt raise thy forehead crown’d with an immortal truHt ; 
And, with salvation beautified, to thee it shall be given 
To walk, with the redeem’d on high, the starry door of Heaven. 


VI. 

** What shall I say, that when I die my mother may not weep ? 

My blood, my life, would I could frame iiito one blessing deep ! 
^ring, and dew-^pping heaven, each star of goodliest induence. 
Trees weeOintf balms, all precious things — 0 1 1 would not go hence, 

1 could biM thee wiui all things I Hear me yet — ” 

“ Nay ; cease, cease I 

th^ sol I love tbee so ! 1 cannot be at peace I 
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VII. 

** But to the Holy City I this ni^ht, this hour, nrill haste : 

Jesus is there : mercy I’ll have.” Beside his bed she placed 

Food— would not hear his kind reproof — hasted away — paused — turn’d— 

Again bent o’er him, and with love unutterable burn’d— 

Pray’d leave to go — staid not to hear denial or assent: 

And all the night led by the moon, wide o’er the hills she wont. 


Chapter VI. 

MIRIAM AT THE HILL OF CALVARY. 


I. 

At dawn she reach’d Jerusalem. But Jesus was not there ; 

For he was gone to Galilee: She turn’d with mute despair; 

AVith w'cary limbs retraced her path. Months slowly roll’d away ; 
Yet ]l(M*nian lived, passiiig through each gradation of decay. 

Then Miriam was assurer] that Christ was in Jerusalem, 

And through the silent night again she went in quest of him. 


11 . 

The morn arose. And Miriam heard the sound of camel bells. 
Another step — before her far a whiten’d valley swells : 

For from wide lands, and distant isles, the Passover could still 
Bring up the scatter’d tribes of God unto his holy hill : 

\\ ith tents the gorgeous vale w^as fill’d ; but all deserted stood. 
Save that some slaves went here and there to give the camels food. 

III. 

To Miriam’s question they replied that men were gone to see 
A strange Impostor crucified with thieves on ('alvary. 

’riu^ri went she on until she saw, above the city fair, ^ 

Temple like a snowy mount far up in the clear air. 

Around its upward-circlingcourts, she saw the forms of men. 

That bending westward look’d as if some distant thing to ken. 

IV. 

Still was the sky. At once on them a mighty whirlwind fell. 

And toss’d their garments seen afar ; and brought with many a swell 
’riie city’s din tumultuous. A blind and smotnering fear 
On Miriam came ; witli breathless haste she to the gates drew near. 
Pass’d through the hurrying streets, and gain’d the foot of (Calvary. 
She turn’d— a pomp processional, and shouting crowds, were nigh. 


She saw — ^blind to all else, rtie saw Him whom she came to seek. 
Bearing his cross : and thorns were crush’d around that brow so meek ! 
Immortal anguish held his face ; yet temper’d with a look 
That seem’d prepared, no shame, no pain, from^ mortal man to brook ; 
Ready to burst all bands, to flash, put indignation on. 

To shake— to thunder-strike— to quell his foes as from a thronOk 

VI. 

This was his majesty. Yet still patience his aspect bound. . 

How can she ask, in such an hour, his help ? He turn’d luJf xoupd; , . 
She felt that he read all her heart, when on her face was ata^d * 
I'hat eye, like an abyss of love : With clasped hands she 
Mute lips, eyes veil’d with reverent hope. He turn’d from het. again# 
Yet left her to believe, with joy, her prayer had not been vaip. 
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YII. 

How can filie sclfiBh be ? How dare she leave that hill? She buni’d 
With holy gratitude to Christ: Upward she slowly turn’d ; 

She saw the throngs go closing up ; the winding pomp before 
A lustre all unnatural upon its ensigns bore> 

Beneath a burning sun tliat smote the summit of the hill. 

An ominous cloud, behind, o’erhung the City dark and still. 

VIII. 

Softly she join’d a company of women. And they stood 
Afar, and oft with quick short look the glancing summit view’d. 
They saw not what w^as done, — from this the greater was their fear. 
Mute, with wdiite lips, forward they bent as if some shriek to hear. 
Horror on Miriam fell : she thought of Herman, and was glad 
That in his sickness a just cause to haste away she had. 


IX. 

She went; yet oft look’d back : She saw tli’ uplifted cross at last. 

And shriek’d, and faster went till she tlie gates of Zion pass’d. 

She pass’d the silent vale of tents, the camels grazing wide ; 

The glittering streams shone in the sun, and shone the mountain side ; 
A forest near, when she its first outstanding trees had w'on, 

A horror of great darkness fell : the quenched day was done. 


z. 

She went into the night-lock’d wood. Silence reign’d, like th’ old sleep 
That w'atch’d life’s gates, ere God call’d up Being fi'om the hoar deep. 
Then a sound shook the mountain bars, as wheu some fallen pile 
Of ages sends a dull far voice o’er sea and sounding isle. 

Without a breath the forest shook ; and then the earth was rock’d ; 

And trees fell crashing all around ; and birds of night were shock’d 


XI. 

From out their rifted nests : screaming, with helpless wings they beat 
The ground, and came and fiercely peck’d, fluttering o’er Miriam’s feet. 
Steps, as if shod with thunder, ran. Through the infested wood. 

Slowly had Miriam groped her way, and in its skirts she stood, 

When all at once burst forth the day from out the folds of night ; 

And with rebounding glory flash’d along the heavens of light. 

XII. 

Wedges of terror clove her heart: stumbling she basted on 

With dazzled eyes, she reac.h’d her home — her Herman’s life was gone! 

Reeling she turn’d — rush’d blindly forth — wildly her sorrow burst — 

Back to her couch she flew — she kiss'd his dead lips : then she cursed 
Her journey, cursed tliat darkness strange, and beat her breast, and cried, 
Had I not gone — ^liad 1 been here, my Herman had not died I” 


Chapter VII. 

MIRIAH’S interview with her sainted daughter, JUDITH. 


I. 

The** bread of men,”* and “cup”f were o’er, the minstrels:!: forth were g<me; 
.^d In the middle watch of night sate Miriam all alone. 

Sleepless, in silent eofrow rock’d, with fixed gaze intense 
O*^***' for the grave, her last, still dear, inheritance. 


^ £z«kiel; xxivi 17. 
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•* Peace I” said a voice, like the far-ofF ivhisper of a soft wave ; 

She started, turn’d, siie saw — “ My child I my Judith from the grave 1’* 

II. 

Witli lips apart, with heaving heart, gazed Miriam on a form. 

Lovely beyond the power of death, the grave’s polluting worm. 

A lucid air enswathed her head. How excellent are tliey, 

Dear God, thy ransom’d ones ! On her consummate forehead lay 
The moonlight of eternal peace, solemn and very sweet. 

A snowy vesture beautiful came dowiiig o er her feet. 

III. 

“ I see ! I do ! methinks 1 see my dear immortal child ! 

Come near me. God-given ! Be not these the garments undefiled ? 
Those eyes, the spirit’s sainted wells, o’erflowing still with love, 

I know them ! Ever look on me, my own celestial dove ! 

Art thou not come to take me hence, the awful worlds to see ? 

1 long to go — 1 long to go, to dwell in Heaven with thee ! 


IV. 

Ah ! no, ’tis but a dream !” — “ Fear not, for I am ever thine !’* 

With bcaiitiiul tran(]uiliity, with majesty divine, 

Fortli sU'pyi’d th’ unblemish’d (]Ihild of Life, and with a meek embrace, 
Folded her mother’s crowding heart, and kiss’d her breathing face 
“ Ff^ar not : trust thou in Christ, who died this day mankind to save. 
By w'liose dear leave 1 come to thee, redeem’d from out the grave. 


V. 

“ Many have been, greatly beloved ! tby days of trial sore. 

Bereavement, grief, wanderings, and pain; but these shall soon be o’er ; 
And loss, woe, weariness, all pain, each want, each earthly load, 

W ork the strange fiercely-linked chain that draws earth up to God. 

But look to diristytli’ assured One, and thou for aye shalt stand 
111 the Lord’s palaces of Life, in th’ uncorrupted land. 


VI. 

O ! it is well with me, mother ! No sin is there, no night ; 

There be the bliss-eiiarneird flowers bathed with the showers of light ; 
Rivers of crystal, shaded with the nations’ healing trees, 

W’hosi! fadeless leaves, life-spangled, shake in the eternal breeze; 

The shining, sliiiiing multitudes ; the angels’ burning tiers ; 

And there God’s face ineffable lights the perpetual years !** 

vn. 

Speak of tby father, holy Babe ! my youtli’s spouse, where is be ? 
Thy brother — be lias left me too — O ! are they saved like tliee ? 

Then with great joy would I rejoice, and calmly wait the time ^ 
lo join you all in Heaven. But speak, child of th* unfailing prime ! 
Tby mother’s yet on earth — bow lone ? Shall they not also rise. 

And come this night anew to bless these old o’erwearied eyesr'” 

VIII. 

** Fear not: rest thou in hope and peace. To thee, on earth below, 
More of the Spirits’ hidden world ’tis not allow’d to know. 

Now let me see my brother’s face; night’s mid watch passes fleet, 

And in die Holy (3ity 1 the risen saints must meet. 

To pass with tliem into the Heavens.” Silent, with tremblipg hands, 
Miriam from Herman’s face slowly undid the linen b|U[idB>-« 

IX. 

Judith, draw near and see his face ; upon tby brother look.*’ 

And she drew near. Her glistering stole one moment ruffled shook j 
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Like light in ti'^mulous water gleam’d her eyes divine, as they 
Ghused on young Herman’s face as he in his bloodless beauty lay. 

With earth’s dear frailty temper’d still — Heaven’s great and perfect years 
Not yet attain’d— her eyes’ sweet cups ran o’er with silver tears. 


X. 

She parted on his lofty brow his locks of yellow hair ; 

She kiss’d his forehead and his lips; then witli a sister’s care, 

Around his imaged face serene, the grave’s white folds she tied ; 

She took her mother by the hand, and led her from his side ; 

Then stood th’ ethereal creature clothed with wavedess peace : — “ Tliy leave, 
Sweet mother, let me go; and say, dear one! thou wilt not grieve.” 


XI. 

** I shall not grieve ; 1 will not grieve. But come, through the dark woods 
Thy mortal mother shall thee guide, and o’er the crossing floods. 

O ! 1 am greatly glad for thee, iriy young lamb of the fold ! 

C/onie near, and let me lead thee thus: thy mother gently hold ! 

For thou art wash’d in our Christ's blood ! For thou art passing fair ! 

The very Spirit of God’s Heavens has breathed upon thy hair!' 

XU. 

** Now let me guide thee forth. Nay, nay, the thought is foolish all. 

That thou canst wandering err, that aught of ill can thee befall. 

Young dweller of the Heavens ! mine oivn ! the angels pure that be, 
Primaeval creatures of God’s hand, in light excel not thee ! 

Those vivid eyes can look tlirougli night ! No monster of the wild, 
Demon, or bandit of the cave, dares liai'in my sealed child ! 

xm. 

** In dazzling globes those angels wait, to bear tbee with swift might, 

O’er the bow’d tops of tufted woods to Zion’s holy height. 

^ then — Ah ! thou must go indeed !” She smiled — she turn’d to go ; 

But Miriam caught her shining skirts with a mother’s parting wo(\ 

And knelt, and masp’d her hands : Then turn’d the daughter of the skies. 
Raised— led the mourner to a couch, and breathed upon lier eyes. 

XIV. 

Deep sleep on Miriam fell. Witli face meek as the moon of night, 

Far down in waveless water seen, a sleeping pearl of light, 

A moment gazed that child on her ; then brightening went. At morn. 
With hope through sorrow, Miriam saw to dust her Heriimn borne. 

Her faith was perfect now in Him whose bhKid for men had flow’d. 

Calm shone her evening life, and set in the bosom of her God. 


END OF THE DEMONIAC . 
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OPENING OF THE LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILROAD. 


The papers have amply done their 
duty in detailing minutely the various 
proceedings of that ever-meinorablc 
day, the l^ith of September, the open- 
ing of the railroad,— a day, I will 
venture to say, speaking numerically, 
which has made a greater impression 
upon a local po]:)ulation tlian any 
other within memory of man. But 
still, as every individual who was 
present to witness that extraordinary 
exhibition, had his own little private 
catalogue of observations, ])erhaps a 
f<!W “epea pteroenta’* written “cur- 
rente calamo,*’ of one amongst the 
multitudinous eye-witnesses, may 
prove acceptable; winged words, 
written with running pens, are, in 
truth, the best adapted to the temper 
of the times, when the heads of thou- 
sands are in a wliirl ; when time and 
space are fast hiding their diminished 
heads, and universal ubi<}uity, by 
universal suffrage, is aunounced to 
he the order of the day. 

Happy he who could find a lod- 
ging of any kind in the town of Li- 
verpool; hut whether on beds of 
board, or beds of down, or beds of 
roses, 1 doubt much whether on that 
night any of the moirow's favoured 
spectators indulged in their average 
cpiantuni of sleep. There was a fe- 
verish conspiracy of pleasure, of 
curiosity, and perhaps, beyond what 
many chose to express or encourage, 
of solemn forebodings, of secret pre- 
sentiments, of those <|ualins and mis- 
givings of all sorts and sizes, which 
are wont to haunt timid minds when 
]daced in situations to which they 
are unused. “ I would give the world 
for a seat in the locomotives,” said 
one; “ 1 would not venture the sole 
of my foot ill them, as 1 value my 
life,” said another; such was the 
antipodal extent and scale of opinion. 
About four o'clock in the morning our 
slumbers were disturbed by a Ijlcak 
autumnal whistling of wind, accom- 
panied with driving showers patter- 
ing against the window. The sky 
looked dismally lowering, and the 
scud, as it flew by, gave but poor 
hope of the goodly day so oi'dently 
wished for. The rain did, however, 
cease ; and the scud melting away 
disclosed patches of blue sky, gi'adu- 
ally enlarging; in which the best of 
omens appeared, in the form of some 


ten or a dozen swallows soaring in 
the air. In short, by seven o’clock, all 
were up, and all in spirits, literally 
Bjmakiiig, basking in the full sun- 
shine of hope, as its rays glanced 
upon the early breakfast- table. — 
Procee.ding towards the scene of ac- 
tion, the whole country seemed alive; 
every lane was filled ; every field was 
sprinkled with multitudes in their 
best and briglitt^st apparel; some 
moving to the right, some to the left, 
crossing each other, ns a seaman 
would say, on different tacks ; hut all 
nevertheless in motion for the same 
end ; each hastening to take his sta- 
tion ill the point selected in bis 
judgment as the best, to witness the 
• opening of the railroad. On reach- 
ing tiie more immediate suburlis of 
Liverpool, the plot began to thicken 
tenfold ; avenues of approach were 
partially blocked up; streets assu- 
med a choking inaccessible aspect ; 
while roofs, ridges, imd pinnacles, 
wherever they commanded a view 
of the line of operation, were thickly 
studded with spectators, often in the 
most perilous situations. Near the 
entranc(i of the great tunnel, two' 
lofty insulated chimneys, in the form 
of beautifully proportioned columns, 
liad been erected, ft»r' the steam en- 
gines destined to draw waggons up 
the long inclined plane, undermi- 
ning the whole length of the town. 
From the orifice of these spiry 
shafts, about half-a-dozen gallant 
fellows thrust their figures, having, 
by perseveringly buiTowing their 
way through the draft bore, fully en- 
titled theiiiselves to unquestionably 
the very best seat that could he ima- 
gined. Not fai* from these chimneys 
stood a windmill, in which, as all la- 
bour was suspended, the sails were 
furled, and the machinery at rest, 
and from the radiating lattice-work 
one individual, whose head must 
have been hard and immovable as 
Meinnon’s, had very coolly' laid him- 
self out ; and there, witli folded 
arms, in perfect composure, sat 
through the morning on the narrow 
ledge of one of the skeleton arms, 
where a squirrel might have been 
excused for manifesting nervous 
symptoms, looldng down from his 
airy seat on the busy world below, 
with as little apprehension as a jack- 
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daw on the weathercock of a cathe- 
dral. After shewinff our tickets, the 
scene was changed. In a sort of area, 
suiToiiudcd by offices and high walls, 
were drawn up two ranges of car- 
riages of every shape and ijuality, 
from tlie gorgeous car of triumph, 
decorated with gold and crimson, to 
plain homely unadorned butter-and- 
egg sort of market carts — much the 
kind of collection that might be 
made from a compound of the Lord 
Mayors show and Epsom races. 
Here was just such a procession, as 
my readers may recollect on old Chi- 
nese BcreenB,Binart figures, gay dres- 
ses, musicians, wheeled carriages, all 
jostled together, with tlie character- 
istic ornaments (aftei* die Chinese 
fashion) of a profusion of little flags, 
red, blue, brown, yellow, and green, 
all flapping and fluttering in the 
wind. All the world seemed collect- 
ed in the same spot; not only nine- 
tenths of those 1 knew in tlie neigh- 
bouring counties were there, but 
three-fourths, at least, of my whole 
circle of friends, from Pekin, west- 
ward to the Pacific. Nay more, 
some few persons crossed me whom 
1 bad long ceased to consider as 
tenants of this world; but tliere they 
were, all alive, with liappy, smiling, 
merry looks, like every body else 
about them. The ill-humoured had, 
for the time being, put their ill- 
humour into then* pockets ; the 
frightened lost sight of their fears; 
the fretful bad neither time nor in- 
clination to be peevish. It was like 
the jubilee of the Jijws, when all 
grievances were forgotten; enmities 
and heart-burnings evaporated like 
smoke, and the very Quakers, throw- 
ing aside their gravity, looked as gay 
as lai'ks, and joined in the general 
joyuusness. 

Tliis was our state. Alas I who 
could have surmised, at such a mo- 
ment, that witliin the short space of 
another hour, this all-pervading joy 
should he exchanged for one per- 
vading gloom — sunder a solemn les- 
son of man's mortality, and the frail 
tenure upon which his existence is 
held. 

All had, at length, taken their seats, 
all, like, the Gilpin family, agog to 
dasli through tliick and thin,” when 
the main-spring of the day’s work, 
the Duke of Wellington, was an- 
nounced, walking down the vacant 


space between the carnages; his 
keen penetrating eye seemed, at the 
same identical moment, to recognise 
every individual, while, with a hearty 
laugh of surprise, he testified liis 
satisfaction at the strange situation 
in which he, like the rest of the 
world, found himself so suddenly 
placed. To every camage, or set 
of carriages, a trumpeter was ap- 
pointed; in addition to which, a full 
militaiy band was stationed at the 
head of the procession. On his 
entrance, each performer, in succes- 
sion, burst into action, with lungs 
inflated and cheeks ready to crack, 
as he caught sight of the Great Cap- 
tain of the age. Accordingly, by 
the time the foremost had well 
established lumself in hts part, the 
next had taken up the wondrous 
« notes a>ud so on through the line, 
till bar, time, and tune, were inextri- 
cably iutermiiigled ; all, however, ha- 
ving one and the same object in view, 
viz. to give full effect to ‘‘ See the 
Conquering Hero Comes !” In the 
midst of this din of harmony, a 
gun was fired within a few yards; 
at the sound of which, as its smoke 
curled above the walls, the leading 
cAiTiages were slondy launched away, 
each set following at short intervals, 
till the wliole, gliding from the ai-ea, 
entered the smaller tunnel, with a 
low rumbling sound, as the iron 
wheels revolved on their iron beds. 
This minor tunnel, of 100 yards or 
thereabouts, in length, was, whether 
accidentally or intentionally, (for the 
sake of effect,) I know not, almost 
dark ; the little light, at least, there 
was, not being more than sufficient 
to make the darkness visible. If 
intentional, nothing could have been 
devised in better taste, giving double 
effect to the scene that awaited our 
emerging into broad daylight — a 
scene which few, if any, can ever 
hope to see equalled. The deep 
valley, cut out of tlie precipitous 
solid bank of rock, into which the 
two tunnels opened, was command- 
ed by positions, from whence, 1 am 
sure 1 speak within compass, above 
twenty thousand eyes riveted upon 
one procession, now assembled, for 
the first time, on the true line of 
railway ; preparing for actual flight, 
as fast’ as eight fine engines could 
be harnessed ; all emitting columns 
of vapour, all stefuning, puffing, and 
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blowing, as if every boiler and bar 
within or about iJiein, would burst, 
or rive asunder. All ready ! The 
signal was repeated, and away we 
dew, amidst clouds of steam, while 
tlie rocks re-echoed with the deafen- 
ing shouts of the myriads above and 
about us. 1 have said before that 
the papers Ijave told all that <*an be 
told ot sundry particulars, which it 
would be unnecessary again to notice. 
But no words of theirs or mine cnn 
convoy an adequate notion of the 
magnificence (I cannot use a smaller 
word) of our progress. At first 
it was comparatively slow; but soon 
we ft‘lt that we were indeed going, 
and then it was that every person 
to whom tlie conveyance was new, 
must hav<? l>een sensible that the 
ada])tation of locomotive power was 
establishing a fresh era in the state 
of society ; the final results of which 
it is impossible to contemplate. On 
looking over the side, the eai'th, with 
its iron stripes on which we sliot 
along, seemed like a vast riband un- 
rolling itself rapidly as wc went. 
At one maximum of speed, the 
ebbles scarcely caught the eye ; 
efore the sight was fairly fixed 
iijioii them, tliey were far away and 
lost ill the roar. The shouts of joy 
which greeted those in front, fell in 
their full gladsomeiiess on us, who 
rapidly filled up the intervening 
space ; Avhilc those which hailed us 
as we passed, were destined to be 
the compliment to others, Avho in 
another instant occupied our place. 
At times it was difficult to recognise 
or distinguish the countenances of 
tlie long continuous lines of specta- 
toi-s, as they seemed to ’glide away, 
like painted figures swiftly drawn 
through the tubes of a magic lantern. 
One engine (for Avhat reason 1 could 
not exactly ascertain, unless left free 
to exhibit its unfettered powers) 
was placed on the corresponding pa^ 
rallel line of railway, so that, with- 
out interruption, it could move to 
and fro at pleasure. When we were 
at full speed, its coming was announ- 
ced ; far behind, 1 saw it as a speck 
in the distaiice,but rapidly increasing 
in size, it became, it 1 may use the 
expression, in a few seconds, largely 
visible, and shot by us, as though we 
were jogging on quietly in a farmer^s 
market cart. In a trice, having reach- 
ed the head of the column, it retro- 


^aded, and then exhibited what may 
be termed a frightful display of ve- 
locity, compounded not as before, 
when overtaking us, of our velocitv 
to be deducted, but to be added. 
There was a loud whiz and a rattling 
of wheels ; 1 could scarcely discern 
its form, as it bore down as if to 
crush all before it — a glance was all 
—it came and was gone — with a 
comparative speed (taking ours at 
twenty, and its own at about double) 
of nearly sixty miles an hour 1 

In the rapid movement of tliese 
engines, there is an optical deception 
worth noticing. A spectator obser- 
1 ing tlieir approach, when at extreme 
speed, can scai’cely divest himself of 
the idea, that tliey are not enlarging 
and increasing in size rather than 
moving. 1 know not how to explain 
my meaning better, than by referring 
to the enlargement of objects in a 
phantasmagoria. At first the image 
is barely aiscernible, but as it ad- 
vances irom the focal point, it seems 
to imTease beyond all limit. Thus 
an engine, as it draws near, appears 
to become rapidly magnified, and as 
if it would fill up the entire space 
between the banks, and absorb every 
thing within its vortex. 

Hitherto all had gone on to admi- 
ration, when a trifnng accident oc- 
curred, rather of a satisfactory nature 
Uian otherwise, inasmuch as it proved 
that, wliat might theoretically be con- 
sidered perilous, may, practically 
speaking, be of no consequence what- 
ever. One of our engine wheels, how 
I know not, contrived to holt from 
the course — in plain words, it esca- 
ped from the rGdl,and ploughed along 
upon the clay, with no other incon- 
venience than an increase of friction, 
which damped our6peed,and with the 
additional application of the break, 
soon brought us to an anchor. The 
engine, however, behind us, not be- 
ing aware of our misliap, came pelt- 
ing on at a smart pace, without re- 
ceiving its signal for cheeking motion 
in time. Accordingly, those on the 
look-out hastily called on tbelr M- 
low-passengers to be on ffieir guar^^ 
and piepare for a jolt^ which took 
place with a crasli upon our rear, 
sufficiently loud and forcible to give 
an idea of what would h^en, if by 
any strange clnmce it had charged us 
with the unrestrained impetuosity of 
its powers. 
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It is not necessary to defscrlbc how 
we were hailed in our prop^ess with 
the enthusiastic cheers of wondering 
multitudes, rather let me mention 
the one exception. In passing by a 
(huise mass of people, 1 observed, a 
few hundred yards distant from the 
road, a solitary being pursuing his 
daily work with as much indifference 
to what was going on as if he had 
been Robinson Crusoe on his desert 
island. He was in a field of oats ; and 
there, with measured step, he slowly 
and leisurely followed the stroke of 
his scythe without a moment’s pause ; 
the broad flap of his hat was slouch- 
ed over his face, and neither head 
was raised, nor eye tuincd upward, 
to cast a single look upon the helter- 
skelter party flying by him on the 
wings or the wind. Ho continued his 
work witli a dogged indiflerenceand 
imperturbability, whicli, could it in 
charity have been attributed solely to 
steady and industrious habits, W'ould 
go far to make one liate steadiness 
and industry for the rest of one’s life. 

The time for taking in water w'as 
now at hand. Each set of carriages 
was either 8top])ing or slowly pro- 
ceeding to their respective tanks. 
On looking out, 1 observed the Duke’s 
train drawn up parallel to ariotlier 
train, with a coJisiderable number 
of persons on foot assembled in 
the intervening space; and, at the 
same time, I perceived an appear- 
ance of hustling, and stooping, and 
crowding together for which I could 
not well account. In another mo- 
ment, a gentleman rushed forth, 
and came running up the line to- 
wards us ; as he neared, I saw evi- 
dently that he was much agitated, 
and pale, and breathless — iu short, 
that something dreadful had hap- 
pened was obvious. At length he 
slopped, and fifty voices exclaimed, 
“ Has any thing happened ? What is 
the matter ?” In a state of distracted 
nervousness, and in broken uncon- 
nected words, he at last broke silence 
— Oh God I he is dead ! He is kill- 
ed ! he is killed f” — “ Who, and when, 
dtedhow?” burst from every moutli; 
the first passing thought on my own, 
and probably every other mind, be- 
ing, that some desperate and success- 
ful attempt had been made on the 
Duke’s life. The truth, however, soon 
spread like wildfire to the right and 
left; acting, as it fell upon every car, 


like a spell. Smiles and cheerful 
countenances were changed for one 
general gloom. Amongst those who 
were near the fatal spot, the first feel- 
ing was one of thankfulness, that 
their own immediate relative was 
not the victim ; the next, and most 
permanent, was sympathy with the 
unhappy lady who saw her husband 
stretched, lacerated and bleeding, 
on the gi‘ound. A further sympathy 
was, I am sure, as generally and as 
sincerely felt — a sympathy with those 
gentlemen, who, as directors, lia<i 
for BO long devoted themselves to 
tlie accommodation of the jniblie, 
and looked forward to this day as a 
gratifying and auspicicuis terinina- 
iion of their labours; coiiscioiis, too, 
as they were, that bad their ]»i inl(‘d 
directions, issued with the tickets, 
been adhered to, no such accident 
could by any possibility have oc- 
curred. 

During the long interval spent in 
n state of uncertain fy, individual 
feelings were vented in a variety of 
ways. Some were in tears, sonic*, 
retired from tlic*. crowd and paced 
hastily up and down the road, some 
seatcHl themselves by tht^ side in si- 
lence. Some stood absorbed, wbilc 
others discussed the ficcid(»nt in little 
knots and parties — some wcu*e gesti- 
culating, while others were looking 
on speecdiless and motionless. 

The final decision being in favour 
of advancing, seats were resumed, 
and we moved on ; but the buoyant 
exhilaration of the morning Avas 
past, and the whole now wore the 
sombre aspect of a funeral proces- 
sion. llie military band w^as left to 
retuiTi as it could ; 1 saw tliem, 
crest-fallen, picking their way home- 
ward through thcj" mud and mire ; 
our trumpeters, who bad hitherto 
rather overpowered us with their 
efforts, were ordered to keep 8ilc»ncc*, 
and no responsive greetings met the 
shouts of spectators, as yet in igno- 
rance of the sad event. The weather, 
too, began to assume a cheerless as- 
pect, and tlie lively face of a well- 
cultivated country was soon exchan- 
ged for the dreary wilds of Chatnioss, 
that Paradise oi Will o’ the Wisps, 
snipes, and blue devils. 

Speaking of snipes reminds me of 
an anecdote whicJi occurred not long 
since in this very place. One of the 
engineers, hurrying across the moss 
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upon his locomotive, started a couple 
ol these birds, wliich accidentally 
took the same line of course. As 
races with snipes are of rare occur- 
rence ill a man’s life, he. availed him- 
self of the opportunity, and forthwith 
putting forth his whole physical 
powers, determined on trying the 
speed of his winged competitors. 
According to his own account, the 
contest, which continued neck and 
neck for some distance at the rate of 
tliirty miles an hour, terminated in 
his favour; the birds then wheeling 
oil' for the intiM'ior of the moss. 1 
have, however, very considerable 
doubts as to the conclusion drawn 
by the engineer, being perfectly con- 
fident that if by accident he did gain 
an advantage, the snipes most assu- 
redly were not at their high pressure 
speed ; for the flight of some of tlie 
slowest birds, the sparrow, the crow, 
and starling, for instance, averages 
thirty miles an hour; while others 
double, triable, and in some cases, as 
for example the swift, even quadru- 
ple that veloi-ity. 

A heavy shower, with distant thun- 
der, tended litth*. to raise our spirits 
in crossing tliis irreclaimable wilder- 
ness of nearly six miles in extent, 
continuing with more or less inter- 
mission till the end of our journey. 

The ])opulation, which had for a 
time been thinly assembled, now, as 
we approached Maiic.b ester, became 
<ieii.se in a geometrical ratio. Strag- 
gling parties were succeeded by lines 
deei)pr and more closely packed 
every yard we proce<*dcd. 

Up to this point, an organized po- 
lice had kept a passage open, and 
little or no inconvenience or obstruo 
tion was experitmeed ; but now wo 
w'(»re entering upon a world bidding 
defiance to order, and closing in up* 
on liie (!arriages on every side. 

To have proceeded with even mo- 
derate speed, must have caused the 
Inevitable death of hundreds. It was 
no longer in detached masses, how- 
ever large, tliat liuman b<uiigs were 
now crowded to suffocation, but as 
far as the eye could reach, on points 
commanding any thing like a view, 
was one vast sea of people, on whom 
it was impossible to look without 
sensations of apprehension, or to re- 
flect without dread on tlie probable 
consequences, had wo returned to 


Liverpool, and disappointed a mob 
alreaay primed for explosion. 

Malicious incendiaiies were at 
hand, ready to fan any thing into a 
flame. It was well known, that for 
some days previous to the 15th, evil- 
disposed persons had been busy.— 
One wretch bad, it was said, pre- 
pared some thousands of tri-color 
coc'kades for gratuitous distribution ; 
but to what extent they wej*e really 
issued, or where they were display- 
ed, 1 know not, it so happening that 
four iiistaiiees only came under my 
immediate observation; three con- 
sisting merely of short scraps of 
blue, white, and red ribbon, ])inned 
to th<t buttoii-lioles of fellows of the 
very lowest des(Tiptioii ; the fourth, 
however, decorated a ])crsonage of 
such eminent consequouct* in his own 
estimation, that it would be au act 
of injustice to pass over unnoticed 
so ]>erfei*.t a pattern, the very b(*au- 
ideal of that class of deputy candle- 
suutt'ers to Hunt and Cohbett, here 
and there to be mca with in our pro- 
vincial towns. He had succeeuiul, 
by good luck, in establishing bimself 
ou a little insulated mound of bai’d- 
eiied mud or rubbisJi, soinewliat 
ajiart from the rest of liis fraternity. 
There lie stood, sole moiiarcli of the 
soil, with arms a-kiinbo, upliolding 
bis squab, broad-faced, and broad- 
bodied, coarse figure, by the assist- 
ance of a stout stick, wliicb propped 
him up ou the right side, with the 
evident intent of attracting notice, 
arrayed, as lie was, n ith a profusion 
of collars, cockades, bunches, and 
bows of tricolor ribbon, fluttering 
from every band and button-hole; 
and afl'ecting to look with sovereign 
contempt ou the aristocratical page- 
antry, and, no doubt, convinced 
within himself, that the noble Duke 
and bis party were quailing beneath 
the gaze of so important a repre- 
sentidive of Radicalism; and, in good 
truth, if ])liysiogiiomy may be t^en 
as a test of intention, they had good 
reason so to do, were there the slight- 
est prospect of he and bis worthy 
associates liaving ever the power 
putting the said intentions into exe- 
cution. That coodjutora might be 
found was likely enough, from a very 
ti-ansient inspection of the unsight- 
ly rabble, who, having broken all 
bounds, and filled up the road, ac- 
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tuiiSly compi^lled us to force a pas« 
aage, at the risk, in spite of the ut- 
most caution and skilly of playing the 
part of* the Jaggemaut car, and crush- 
ing human beings at every step* 
How different, in'all respects, from 
the crowds we had left in the morn- 
ing I 

In or near Liverpool but one sen- 
timent seemed to prevail, that of 
doing honour to the day by a display 
of honest, loyal feeling. Clothed in 
their Sunday best, the Liverpool, and 
other assembled crowds along the 
road, cheered us with repetitions of 
those hearty, sailor-like shouts, which 
come home at once to the heart, and 
admit of no misconstruction. Here, 
on the other hand, thousands pressed 
about us, “ shewing no sign,” but 
watching us pass with looks of sul- 
len or insolent indifference. A slo- 
venly, ragged set, with hair uncomb- 
ed and beards unshaven, with waist- 
coats open, exhibiting unwashed skin, 
dirty linen, and bare necks, they pre- 
sented the same character of ** a rude 
people,” as old Strype the Chroni- 
cler described them some hundred 
years ago. 

But as the eye wandered over 
this vast ocean of human beings, 
other trains of thought passed across 
the mind. Some serious enough, 
acquiring weight from the recent 
and prominent feature of the day. 
What a congregated mass of life I 
How, and where, was each individual 
ortion to be classed hereafter ? and 
y what unerring fiat of justice, tem- 
pered with mercy, was the fate of 
each to be for ever fixed? How 
many had treasured up, or duly ana- 
lysed, the talent committed to his 
care; how many had cast it aside 
with the indifference of the brute that 
perisheth I Then came considera- 
tions as to the quantum of benefit 
derived by the world from this ac- 
cumulation of bodies and brains. 
What per eentage of good or evil 
was in stare from the march of in- 
tellect amongst them ? In the midst 
of these and similar reveries, the 
^ speech of an orator in London sud- 
denly came to my recollection, who, 
immediately after the king's acces- 
sion, in mortising upon the num- 
bers he liad seen collected, took od- 
casion to wonder that ear^ should 
ever be found wherein to bury them. 
M the time^ 1 must confess that hU 
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observation and his wonder seemed 
very unnecessary ; for even now, 
where the numbers were ten, if not 
twentyfold greater, there appeared 
to me no manner of difficulty in the 
case. We had just passed a bury- 
Ing-ground sufficiently spacious and 
deep for the ])opulation of the whole 
United Kingdom. Chatmoss would 
at any moment swallow the whole of 
such an assemblage at a meal, and 
digest every man, woman, and child 
01 them in a month. Following up 
the idea, however, and shifting it to 
other worldly requisites, 1 could not 

a marvelling at the quantity of 
I such a host would require, how 
many acres of mattresses must he 
laid to provide a suitable clormitovy. 
Then as to their commissariat — what 
droves of oxen to be boiled, roasted, 
or salted down, for a simple dinner; 
and what an infinity of cultivated 
lands to afford for each but one single 
loaf of bread !— The gross amount 
assembled on tliat day has been va- 
riously estimated ; my own idea, on 
the following data, is, that it could 
not have been less than four hundred 
thousand. Liverpool, with its ad- 
joining villages and Bcafiuing popu- 
lation, say 1 .>0,000 

Manchester parish, including 
Salford, say 187,000 

Making an aggi-egate of about 337,000 

From this we must, however, make 
a certain deduction for siTvants and 
others of necessity left at home ; but 
these again may be fairly balanced 
by the extraordinary accession of 
strangers flocking from all parts of 
the world into those towns. The 
additional numbers may, without dif- 
ficulty, be brought up from the thick- 
ly inhabited manufacturing districts, 
and numerous large towns within 
easy distance of the railroad, which 
poured forth indefinite numbers, pla- 
cing every coach, cart, waggon, and 
horse, in requisition on this memo- 
rable day. — Another mode of com- 
putation, collected from observation, 
would yield a still larger amount. 
Calling the whole distance, in rough 
numbers, thirty miles, and allowing 
a sufficiency of space per head, we 
shall have a continuous single line on 
either side the railway, of about 8000 
for every mile ; but as, with the ex- 
ception of ChatmoBS; the crowds, if 
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drawn out, would, I think, have far 
exceeded that number, probably 
forming a double, and, in many parts, 
a treble rank for miles, the total 
amount of four hundred thousand 
(they were estimated by many at 
five) will appear to be far from over- 
rated. To form some idea of the cu- 
riosity excited, and avidity for satis- 
fying it, a reference might be made 
to the number of stands erected in 
every e]igil)le position on the line ; 
one, for instance, near the great via- 
duct and embankment at Saiikey, was 
advertised to accommodate no less 
than a thousand persons ; and, in or- 
der to command respectability, tick- 
ets were issued at ten sJdllings and 
sixpence, including <*onveyancc to 
ana from certain places, and a hand- 
some collation. VVe passed it before 
the sad catfistrophe, all in tlie highest 
spirits, j)reparing to fill up the time 
till our return by a ball. The miisi- 
(*ians had taken their seats, and dan- 
cing had comm diced, when such was 
the paralyzing effect of the accident, 
so general the symjmthy, that the mo- 
ment the news was received, by a 
simultaneous wish, the music was 
ordered away^and every symptom of 
festivity suspended. 

The morning, so joyously spent at 
the western end of the line, had not 
been idly passed at its eastern ter- 
mination. If Liverpool arose with 
the lark to witness our departure, 
Manchester had taken an early break- 
fast to b(e in readiness for our arrival. 
Large wareliouses had been appro- 
priated for our accommodation, and 
tables amply provided for a luxuri- 
ous repast. In addition to these, an 
extensive platform, in an adjacent 
warehouse, had been reserved for a 
respectable selection of spectators, 
anxious to hail the first appearance 
of the procession. Unfortunately for 
them, no precaution had been taken 
to guard gainst the weather, and as 
the lowering clouds from the west- 
ward had bestowed their contents 
upon them at an earlier hour, caps, 
bonnets, pelisses, and patience, were 
beginning to be the worse for the 
wear, even before the time appointed 
for our apiiroach. But that time 
passed, and still wo came not — an- 
other hour passed, and still no tidings. 

In the abscupe of certainty rumour 
began to be 'busy. Apprehension 
liad before been excited by the sight 


of a troop of dr^oona in full trot, 
defiling over a bridge, in the direc- 
tion of Liverpool, summoned, it was 
said, to disperse a mob at Eccles, 
who had collected in force, and were 
tearing up the railway. This alarm 
was in due time relieved by tlie re- 
turn of the dragoons, rather angry 
from their fruitless errand, having 
found the railroad perfectly safe- 
no mob at all, and nothing damaged 
but their own best jackets and pan- 
taloons, by the drenching rain. How- 
ever, that somethitig had happened, 
that th(j progress had been interrupt- 
ed, was obvious ; and llie (‘lattering 
of tbuiider over bead, added to tlie 
nervous excitement of the situation, 
and the presentiments and forebo- 
dings of those who liad friends en 
Toute^ soon rose to their utmost 
height. At this moment the signal- 
gun fired, a distant clieer was licard 
along the line, and the cloudy va- 
pour of an engine was seen above 
the houses. I'lnbrellas were lower- 
ed, every head stretched to the ut- 
most, when the cheer gradually died 
away, as the Northumbrian, the 
Duke’s engine, with a single car at- 
tached to it, dashed through the line 
of soldiers, appointed to guard tlie 
railway, to the front of the great 
warehouse : and in another moment 
tlie cry of “ A surgeon !” ** Lord Wil- 
ton wants a surgeon!” sju’cad through 
the crow'^d. 

One of the most eminent 'was 
wdthin call. W'hile he went off for 
his instrunieiits, the engine hurried 
back to Kccles to replenish its boil- 
er. In an incredibly short time both 
again met on the same spot. The 
boiler bad been filled, the instrii- 
inciits procured, and aw^ay again flew 
the Northumbrian on its painful mis- 
sion. In about another hour the 
train arrived, and all excepting the 
Duke descended to take refreslir 
ment; but this fatal event had not 
only cast insuperable gloom over all 
and every thing, but disorganhsed the 
admirably arranged plans of the day. 
\Ve were expected in Liverpool at 
four. It was now past that hour and 
we were still at Manchester— even- 
ing was setting in — the sky was over- 
cast-heavy dark (*1ouds threatened 
a settled downfall — ^but the majority 
of the endnes were absent taking in 
water. Hints had reached the po- 
lice, that the populace in the 6ub« 
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urbs bad evinced symptom«i of im- quent delays, from vai'ious causes, 
patience niul turbulence; earlier in occurred, our process was, on tiie 
tlie day, respectable people, walk- wliole,tediou8,aiid we wereindark- 
inQ' amongst them, baa found it un- ness before we bad completed half 
plt\asant, and latU'rly they had taken our journey ; about nine o’clock, a 
to the practical joke, so well suited cry was raised that two other engines 
to their character and taste, of be- were bearing down upon us, and with 
spattering the more decently dressed these harnessed on to the rest, we 
who came witliin reacli, with clay and hoped for a speedy termination of the 
mud. Under such circumstances, it remainder. But all their united efforts 
was decided that the Duke’s train of were found incompetent to tlie task 
carriages should move off with the of taking such a load up the inclined 
engines already arrived, heaving the plane near Sutton, and tlie gentlemen 
remainder, consisting of about twenty accordingly dismounted, in number 
vehicles, containing upwards of six about 400, to walk this ascending 
hundred passengers, to follow as mile. 'J'iiere was something more 
soon as tliC! other engines arrived, striking perhaps than agreeable in 
Five o’clock came, but none appear- this part of the day’s work. 'Hie five 
ed, wlieu word was brought that the engines throwing out jets of sparks 
ducal train had unluckily taken the into the air, which were carried far 
same line as the returning engines ; away by tln^ wind, while the roadway 
and that, as they could not pass each was sprinkled with fiery ])articles fall- 
other, tliere was no alternative but ingfromthcifurimcegrates,th(iflaines 
for the Duke to retrace his steps to casting a bright golden light on the 
Manchester, through the now unma- clouds of condensing steam which 
nngeable mob, or drive our engines on were constantly escaping — all coin- 
before him to Liverpool. Of course bined to produce a strange but sombre 
the former was deemed the most ad- illumination, gleaming partially on 
visable, and we had nothing for it but tiie long train of carriages, succeeded 
to wait in patience for tlieir return, by such a numerous escort. Little 
employing our leisure in pondering more remains to be Md. Suffice it 
upon bow and where the night was to add, that about bf^'past ten, the 
to be passed if they did not return whole train defiled through the large 
at all, an event considered to be by no tunnel, landing its six hundred and 
means improbable. Soon after five (kUI passengers, in a pitch-dark night, 
o’clock, however, our hopes were re- in a remote part of the town, far dis- 
vived by the unexpected appearance taj^Ufrorn the inns and liotels with 
of three, engines, wliicli liad, it np- wlifcli they were acquainted, hurry- 
^^red,- not V^^en caught up with iiig about in confusion, in search of 
fhe rest, and with tliese, at a quarter carriages wliich liad driven off, or 
after five, the wliole remaining train separated friends whom lh(»y wore 
commenced its retreat. Whether, destiiK^l not to find. Many, never 
that in the person of the Duke, the dreaming of such a delay, having se- 
main attraction had been withdrawn, cured no beds, and, therefore, in a 
or that the rain from aliove, or the state of utter uncertaiiU.y where tliey 
sloppiness from below, had damped were to procure house room for the 
their ardour, 1 cannot say, but we night; with the further conviction, 
met wil^i comparatively little ob- that horses to take them away .Wero 
struction, and finally cleared the not to be got on any terms. S&nge 
suburbs without running aver or adventures must have fallen to the 
beiq^ aseailqd by a single radicaL lot of some, in such a scene of con- 
Over-^cigl^^ as our tlu'ee engines fusion, unpalatable enough at the 
wore, they evinced their power, by ^ time, thoiigli now, when nought is left 
dragging us on with coiisiderablosiiliutretroHpe.c'tioiiJeaviiig pleasant as 
speed, particularly over Chatmoss, well ns ])ainful reminiscences of a 
which we passed (I believe, in great day whose counterpart they can never 
meamire, because it has a fall from expect to see again, 
the (lead lev(d of one in about 1*200)^ A Rait.er. 

at the smart rate of from eighteen to 20/7* Sept 1830, 
twenty miles an hour. But as fre- 
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jPtoctes 9 mi^ro 0 fanar« 

No. Lll. 

XPH A'EN STMnoIin KTAIKX 2 N nEPINIZZOMENAflN 
HAEA KXiTIAAONTA KAGHMENON OINOnOTAZEIN. 

E. 

piioc. ap Ath. 

I This is a tlislkh hy wist' old Phorylides^ 

An anvivnt who wrotr. crahhed Grevh in no silly days ; 
yl/fY/ ///«//, “ ’Trs KKillT ^•OH «OOD W INEDIIIltlNU PEOPl.IS, 

Not to li:t tiii-: jl o pack poind tiik iioipd like a ckipple; 

111 IT OMLY TO (HAT ^VllILK DISC CSSINi; TIIEIR TIPPLE.” 

An cjc/'llmt rule of the hearty old cock *tis — 

And a very Jil ntotlo to put to our Nodes.] 

C. N. ap, Amhr, 


S( ENE — Blue Parlour ; — Thne, eiyht o'clock; — North, Shepherd, 

SHEPHERD. 

Which o’ hr three, 1 woimcr, looks host at tlie sottin’ in o’ another wun- 
tor r 1 suspock it’s me — for to say naethins' o’ the jiiir, whahas lost his noRo, 
yoii’iT ^ettiiip; niair and niair spiniileKliankit, sir, ilka year — as for your 
Ikauns, am* may s(»e through ttn'iii — and u’tli(‘ffither you’re an interesting 
atomy o’ tin* auld srliool— I f(»ar we’re gaun to lose you, sir, during tJie 
season, lint diniia mind, sir — )'e sail )iae a nioiiiiiient erected to you hy a 
grateful nation on the Oaltoii-hill — and ships coinin’ up the Firth — Bicumers, 
smacks, and ith(»rKS — amang them now and tlien a man o’ war — will never 
notice the Parthenon, a’ glowerin’ through telescopcis at the mausoleum o* 
Christo|)her North. 

NORTH. 

1 desire no other luonument, James, than a hound sot of the Magazine in 
the library of eviuy subscriber. Yes — iriy immortal ambition is to live in 
the libraries and liberti(*s of my native land. 

SIIEPIIKKD. 

A noble sentiment, sir, beautifully expressed. Oh ! but you’re a curious 
cretur — a Croat Man I 

. NORTH. 

James, I know myselp. 1 am neither a great nor a small — ^but a middle- 
sized man 

SIIEPIIERD. 

What the deevil ! dinna yc belang to the Sax Feet Club ? 

NORTH. 

No. The Fine Fellows invite me to tlieir Feasts and Festivals — and I am 
proud to he their guest. But my stature is deficient the eighth part of an 
m(!h ; and I could not submit to sit at any board below either the Standard 
or the Salt. 

SHEPHERD, 

A noble sentiment, sir, beautifully expressed. Oh! but you’re a curious 
cretur — a Great Man ! 

NORTH. I 

I am not a curious creature, Janies, but a commonplace Christian. As 
to my intellectual stature— and of that I spoke when I said that I am but a 
middle-sized man — it is, I am satisfied, tlie. stature best adapted for the 
enjoyment of tranquil happiness in this world. I look along the many levels 
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of life— ainl lo? tliey seem to form one immense nmphitlieatrc. Below me 
are rows, atul rows, and rovv^s of well-ap]nirelled people — remcinhei* 1 speak 
ligurati\ely of the mind— w'^ho sometimes look up— ungrudgingly and uii- 
envyiiigly — to where 1 am sitting — smiling on me fis on (»ne belonging to 
their own order, though placed by Providence — august Mast«n- of lliese 
august O.remoiiies — a little loftier in the range of seats in a half-moon 
circling the horizon, and crowded to overflowing with the whole human 
race. 

SHEPHERD. 

A noble sentiment, sir, beautifully expressed. Oh ! but you’re a curious 
cretur — a Great Man ! 

NORTH. 

I beg your pardon — but I did not hear you, James — will you repeat that 
again i 

SHEPHERD. 

Na. I makes a ])int o’ never sayin’ the same thing twice owre for ony 
man — except a deaf ane — and only to him gin he uses a lug-trumpet. 

NORTH. 

Then looking right and left, Jani(‘s, I behold an immense^ niijltitiuh' sit- 
ting, seemingly on the same altitud<» with mysedf — soiiiewliat more richly- 
robed than ciur brethren beneath — till, lifting up my eyes, lo ! the Magnates, 
and Potentates, and Princes, and Kings of all the shadowy worlds of mind, 
magnificently arrjiyed, and belonging rather to the lieaveiis than to the 
earth I 

SHEPHERD. 

A noble sentiment, sir, beautifidly e\press(‘d. Oh ! but 5 "Ou’re a curious 
cretur — a Great Man ! (Asif/c.) 1 miebt din tha(‘ words iiitil bis lug fifty 
times without bis catebiu’ tludr meanin’— for wbau the auld doited luuly 
begins haverin’ about himsell, he’s diuif to a’ things else in the creawtioii. 

NORTH. 

Monuments! Some men have been so glorious, James, that to build up 
sometliiug in stone to ])erpetuate tliat glory, setuns of nil futile attempts the 
most futile, and either to betray a sinful distrust of their immortality, or a 
wretched ignorance of the 

" Power divine of sacred memories, ” 

which will reign on earth, in eternal youth, ag(*sand ages and ages jiftc'rtbe 
elements have dissolved tlm brass or iiiarbie, on wiiicli were vainly eii- 
gi'aven the consecrated and undying nann*s ! 

shepherd. 

A noble sentiment, beau— 

NORTH. 

A monument to Newton! a monument to Sliakspearo ! Look up lo Hea- 
ven — look into the Human Heart. 'Hll tlie ]>hinets and the passions — the 
affections and the fixed stars are extingnished — their iiaiiu's cannot die. 
siiEPiiEKD i.startinfj ?/;>.) 

A moniment to Sir William Wallace! A moiiiment to William Tell!' Look 
at the mountains of Scotland and Switzerland — listen to their cataracts — 
look to the light on the foreheads — ^listen to the music on the lips of tJie 
Free— 

“ Kings of the Desert^ whose stalely tri*ad 
Brings from tlie dust sound of Liberty I” 

NORTH. 

^ A noble sentiment, James, beautifully expressed. Oh ! hut you’re a cu- 
rious cretur — a Great Man ! 

SHEPHERD. 

^Vllat! You’ve been sookin’ in my flattery a’ the time, ye^auld sinner — 
and iioo turn Jiitil a banter on inysell the compliment I paldyou fra tlie vena 
bottom o’ my heart ? You’re a queer deeul.—Hoo hae ye #tood the wea- 
ther this season, sir ? 
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NOHTlf. 

Weather ! It never (lesor\(»(l tlie name of weatlier, James, even during 
that muddy and mizzly inisnoiner — Summer,* wJiile the Autumn 

Weel, do ye ken, sir, that 1 never saw in a’ iny horn days, what f eoii’d 
wi’ a sat’»* eonseieiiec hae ea’d — had weather ? Tlie wai*st Jims aye liad sumo 
rede(*miii’ <|uality about it that enahh‘d me to llioh* it witlioiit yawmeriir. 
Though we inayna he able to see, we ean aye think o’ tlie elear Idue lift. 
Weather, sir, ablins no to speak very scientially in tlie way o’ ineteoro 
logieal observation — but rather in a poetieal, tliat is, religious s])irit — may 
he delined, I jalouse, “ the expression o’ the fliietuatioiis and niodifieatioiis 
o* feeling in the heart o’ tln‘. lu'evens, made audible, and visible, and tangible 
on their face and bosom.” That’s weather. 

NOWTII. 

Something very beautiful might be written about n eallier— climate. 

.siiijniKR]). 

Ihit no by you — by me. Oh ! lu'aveijs and earth ! () (Jod and man ! what 
I — a, she]iherd — liae felt in a s]»riiig-slio\ver ! The dry warld a’ at ance made 
dewy — dewy — dewy as the. licht in the Angel o’ Mercy’s een, beheld by 
coiifite sinner in a iiiidnigbt dream ! 

NOJtTII. 

James, your paAV. 

siiiieiiiutn. 

A safl, fresh, silent eliange has been wroelit a’ ower the ootvvavd creation 
—and a congenial cliaiige — as saft, as fresh, as silent, has lik(‘wise been 
Avroclit Avitliin your aiii heart. IMusic is maist hannoiiious—but not 'mair 
liarmonious nor licht; for licht wears a coat o’ many colours — and lo ! 
yonder is the a\x* 1) from Avliich it was cut — hung aloft in the skies. 

NOkTIT. 

There spake at once tln^ ICttrick Sheplu*rd and tin* Tailor of YarroAA^-Fovdl 

MiEeiimni. 

The llainboAv ! Is sin* not tlie Lady o’ Licht, tin* Queen o’ (hd our, the 
Princess <d' Prisms, the ll(*iress A]iparent o’ Air, and her II 03 MI Jliglmess 
of HeaM‘n ? () 'I’hon ! who ln‘iidest lieauty like a bridiie across tini val- 
ley — oil whicli imagination’s eye may ken <‘elcstjal sliajies inoAing fo 
and fro alaiig the hraidinl hattleiiieiits — Siiii-h(*gotteii, ( ’loud-horn Angel ! 
Jhiildein, siiiii, and syiiihol of mercy and of pi'ace I Siorm*seek(‘r ami 
storm-snhduer I Pathwa^v — so s.'icrcd Sui MTstilion sings — between Heaven 
and Karth ! Alike lieautilul is tliy eomiiig and thy going — and no soul 
so sMAage as not fora Avliile to saften, as tliy Apparition comes gradually 
hreatliiiig and blushing out of the sky ! Immortal art tliou in thy evanes- 
cence ! 'Pile s<de light, eithm- in heaven or on (*arlh, of Avhicli the soul may 
not sicken Avhen overcome with the, agonies of griel' or guilt I () that on iny 
death-bed 1 may behold a llainlMiAV ! 

^OKTfI. 

Nay, .lames, the jug is ein])ty; and at that moment, Avilh the sudden jerk 
of your arm, expecting a lieaAier load on the way to your mouth, you bad 
nearly given yourself a bloody nose. He more cautious in future — but 
repieiiisli. 

sui:i»iTi:nu. 

In a siiigh^ instant, a’ the earth is green as emerald, and rovorod \vV a 
glorious glitter o’ its aiii, sic as shone — or con’d shine, over the liricht 

Imt barren sea. A’s Joy: The, the banks, the, braes, the lawns, 

the hedges, the Avoods, the single the sauglis, tin* heatiu'r, the broom, 

the bit bushes, the Avhins, the fiTilt^ the gerss^ the flowers, tin* Aveeds — 
sic as doekens, nettles, aye, tlie vdrra hemlock — are a’ harmless and a’ 
]ia[)py ! They seem ti’ embued Avi* a sort o’ straiigt* serene spirit 0 ’ life, 
and nought in a’ creaAvtion seems — dead ! 

ISOHTU. 

Life-einbuad by a poet’s soul ! 

sirEPiiiatu. 

Thou look at the animal creturs. Isiia that a boimy hit beastic, cavin’ 
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its large-c’ed gracohi’ head in tiie air, frae the elastic turf liftin’ up and 
lettin’ down a^ain its lang thin legs sae elegantly, its tail a’ tlie while a per- 
feck streamer— in many a winding ring it gallops round its datn— and then, 
half frolicsome half afraid, returns rapidly to her side, and k<*ep8 gazing on 
the stranger. Some day or itlicr that bit silly foal wull be wiinning a king’s 
plate or a gold cup ; for you see the Aurab bluid in his line fetlocks, mid 
erelong that neck, like his sire’s, will be clothed with thunder. 

NORTH. 

You must ride him yourself, James, next year at Musselburgh. 

SIIRPilRRU. 

Fling your crutch, sir, intil a rose-bush, till a’ the blossoms dee intil sepa- 
rate leavers, and a’ tlie leaves gang careerin’ in air owt-ower tlu» lea, and 
that would be an eeinage o’ the sudden flicht o’ a heap o* snaw -white lambs, 
a’ broken up in a moment as they lay anmng the sunshine, and scaUm i^d 
far and wide o’er the greemsward — sune to be regather<»d on th(‘ Starting- 
Knoll ; but there the eeinage wull na Jiaud, for rose-leaves mice dissi})ated 
die like love-kisses lavished in dreams. 

NORTH. 

Rose-leaves and rose-lips — lambs and lasses — and love-kisses ]avisli(*d in 
dreams! And all these images suggested in a shepherd’s re(‘o1l(‘ctioii of a 
Spring-Shower ! Prevailing jiastoral Poet, cornjilete thy ])ieture. 

SIIRPIIEIID. 

Sec how the trooties are loupin’ in the pools — for a shower o’ inseels 
liae come winnowing their way on tlie wings o* tht^ western-wind, frae tlie 
weel-watered wavings o’ Elihaiik’s whisperin’ woods. 

NORTH. 

No such imitative melodics in Ilomcr ! The sentence is like a siigh. 

SHEPHERD. 

’Tvvas nae fawte o’ mine, sir, forma mouth got fou o’ donl>h^-\Vs— and 1 
had to wliiff and whiistle them oot. Rut hush and list, sir — list and hnsli ! 
For that tiiiest, faintest, ainaist evanescent music — merry, or mournful, just 
as ye may be disposed to think and feel it— but now it is m(‘rry — dear me ! 
it’s clean gane — there — there it is heard again — lik(* tlie dying tom* o* the 
sinaVst chord o’ tlie harp o’ an angel hapiiy in tin* heart o’ the highest 
lieavens — and what may it he — since our ears are too dull to liear seraphic 
string or strain — but the iiymii, to us ainaist hushed by the altitude — 
although still pooriii’and pooriii’ out like a torrent — o’ tlie lyrical Laverock, 
wha, at the first jiatteriii’ o’ the spring-shower upon tin* braird about his 
nes(, had shot, wi* short, fast-repeated soarings, a-siiiging up the sky, as if 
in the delirium o’ his deliidit he wou’d hae forsaken the earth for (*ver— 
hut wha, iioo that he has reached at last the ]>imiacle o’ his am ial ambi- 
tion, wull sune be heard desc'eiidin’, as if he were iiaethiiig hut a sang — 
and then seeiii a musical spei-k in the sky — till again ring a’ the lower 
regions wi* his still loud, hut far tenderer strains — for snarin’ he pours, 
but siiikiii’ he breathes his voice, till it ci^ases sudderdy in a flutter and a 
murmur owre the liead o’ his hroodiiigiiiate — lifted lovingly up wi’ its large 
saft een to welcome her lover-huslmnd to their blessed nest! 

NORTH, 

My dear James, you have illustrated your defiiiitioH of weatlier by an 
exquisite examiile 

SHEPHERD. 

But Fm no half dune yet— 

NORTH. 

For the present, if you please, Jam^. 

SHEPHERD. 

But I dinna x^ease — and I insist on being alloo’d to feenish my Sxwing- 
Sbower. 

NORtn. 

Wcdl, if it must be so — first tell me what j'^ou meant by averring that there 
IS no such thing in nature as bad weather. 1 am rather disposed to be- 
lieve that — whatever may have been tlie case once — now there is tio such 
thing ns good. Why, James, you might as well seek to prove by a defini- 
tion that there is no such thing in nature as an ugly woman. 
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SHEPHERD. 

• Neitlier lliero is, sir. There are diflereiit degrees o’ beauty^ Mr Tickler, 
frae the* face tliat ootshines that o* an angel’s seen in a dream — doon — dooii 
— dooii— ever sue inony hunder thoosan* degrees doon, till you meet that o’ 
tiu* tiiikler-raiidy, whose looks gar you ralherly iiicliiie to the ither side o* 
tiie road— but nae ugliness. Sometimes I’ve kent mysell likely to fa’ intil 
a sail- luistak — na, a sair fricht — by stumblin’ a’ at arice on a lassie gaentar 
doon in tin* degrees, and wha really did secMn at first sicht unco fearsome ; 
— but thei», sir, the inistak arose frae the suddenness, and frae considerin’ 
the far,t^ o’ her by its ain individual sell, and no as aiie o* many on the 
mysterious scale o’ beauty. But then a man o’ oiiy powers o’ memory and 
relied ion, and ony experience atiiang the better half o’ creation, soon cor- 
rects that error; and fin’s, afore he has walked hardly a mile alangside o’ 
th<‘ hiz/ie, that she’s verra weel-fnured, and has an ex])ressiou, inair espe- 
cially about the cen and mouth 

NORTH. 

James ! James ! 

SHErilERD. 

1’h(* truth is, Mr North, that you and the likes o’ you, that line been 
cavied a’ your days in toons, like pootry, hae seldom seen ony real weather 
— and kmi but the tvva distinctions o’ wat and dry. 'riieii, tlie instant it 
begins to drap, up wi’ the umbrella — and then vanisiies the sky. Why, that’s 
aftiMi the verra best time to feel and imderstaun’ the blessed union o* earth 
ami liea\en, when the beauty is indeed sae beauteous, that in tbe perfect joy 
o’ tbe In^art that lieats within you, .ye Avad biiich in an atheist’s face, and 
hae nae inair douht o’ tin* inmiortality o’ the sowle, than o’ the mountain- 
tap that, far upabo\e the \apourh, is waiting in its majestic serenity for the 
rca])p(virance o’ the Sun, seen brichteniii’ and bricditmiin’ himsell during the 
showi'r, through behind a eloud that every moment seems rriair and inair 
compost'd o’ rad iaiic(\ till it has melted quite away, — and then, there indeed 
is llie Sun, rejoicing like a giant to run a race— 

NORTH. 

A race against time, James, whitdi will terminate in a dead heat on the 
Last Day. 

SHEPHERD. 

Time will 1)(‘ beat to a slaiul-still. 

NORTH. 

And llie Sun at the Judge’s stand swerve from the course into chaos. 

SIIEPIIEKD. 

That’s tpieer tank — llmugli no withoutt'ii a wild dash o’ the shooblime. 
But liow do you account, sir, for the nuniher o’ iimd dowgs this summer ? 
And Avlial’s your belief about the Heedrofoby V 

NORTH. 

I liavc* for many years, James, myself, laboured under a confirmed 
liydropbobia 

SIIKPIIEKD. 

Tuts, nae nonsense — 1 want to bear 3^11 sp(*ak seriously on canine mad- 
ness. 

Tlogs, James, are subject to some strange and severe disease which is 
iiopuiarly called madness; and the question is, can they inoculate tbe 
Iiiiman boily with that disease by their bite ? Perhaps they can — and I con- 
fess I should not irmcb like to try tlie exp<*ririieiit. But an acute writer in 
tbe Westminster Review lias declared bis conviction, that the disease called 
hydrophobia in tbe dog has notbiug to do with tbe disease of the same name 
in tbe bumaii species— and 1 am strongly disposed to agree with liiiyi^— 

SHEPHERD. 

What ? Believe in a pairodowgs o’ that outrageous iiatur ? 

'noutii. 

Yes, James, to use his own words, that the madness of the biter has no 
effect on the madness of the bitten, and that a man who has been bitten by 
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a (lo<y m pcrfort lipaltli, is just as likely to have all the symptoms of the 
'hvdropliolua as if he liad been bitten by a mad one. 

fillElUlKHD. 

A. ])ej fefk palrodowgs, sir — a perfeck pairodowgs ! 

NORTH. 

!I(* srives his reasons, James, and they are not easily set aside. 

SIIEPIUORD. 

Let’s hear them, sir. 

NORTH. 

He observes, in the fij’st place, — if 1 remember rightly — Jincl if I forget 
his words, I have his mCtTning — that the efteets of all poisons, which Ave 
are acquainted Avitli, are certiiin and determinate. Do you grant that, 
James 

SIIKPIIERD. 

Be it sae. 

NORTH. 

For example— suppose a thousand ]>ersons swallow each the same quan- 
tity of arsenic — sufficient 1o cause dcatli — they citli(‘r all die, or are all 
similarly aftected, or n(*arly so, b}" the jmisoii. No person can use arsenic in 
his ten instead of sugar — enqity half-a-doz4*n of cups at breakfast, and that 
cveiiiiig enjoy the wit and humour of a Nodes xVmbrosiaiia*. 

siiei»iii:rd. 

Hardly. 

NORTH. 

But many persons, luindreds, have been bitten by mad dogs, and well 
bitten too, who have not been one wbit the Avorse. 

SllEPiniRI). 

But then they have swallowed anecdotes, 

NORTH. 

Whicli is more than T liavo been able to do in sneh cases. But it is ad- 
mitted on all hands, .lames, that there are no sncli antidotes, (’an avo 
believe, then, tJial the saliAa of tJie rabid animal possess(»s tli(» vinilmil pro- 
perty Avliich occasicMis ]iydroplio]>ia, udieii avn* kiioAv that so many })ersoiis 
have been iiiocuhited AAdth it AA'itlioul iiicniTing the disease r 

SIIEPIIEHH. 

That’s gaen puzzlin’ ! 

NORTH. 

Secondly, my ingenious friend in the Westminster observes, that even 
on thos(? who have been sn])]»osed to liave been affected by this saliva, the 
time at wliicli the symptoms appear is altogether indeterminate — contrary 
to all that we knoA\" of the action of poisons. Why — it is believed, that it. 
maybe injected into a wound, Jiiid lie there harmless for months, nay years 
—till all at once it breaks out, and you are more insane tlian Sirius. A 
strange sort of saliva indeed tliis — so caj)ricioiiH and whimsical in its ac- 
tion — AvJiereas all other poisons may be de]>euded on, and do their work 
sidiject to certain general regtdar and ackiiov\dcdgcd laws. What say you 
to all this, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Never having received a regular medieval education, sir, I’m dnmbfonn- 
derM, and hacma a Avord to throw to a doAvg. But are a’ thae fearsome 
accounts o’ the licedro naethingbut lees ? 

NORTH. 

Many of them most miserably true. But my friend believes that llie hor- 
rid malady originates in the nature and shape of tln» Avoimd, and not from 
any virulent matter injected into it; a nerve has been injured, and tetanus 
sometimes ensues — direful spasmodic affections terminating in deatli. Any 
d(Mq)ly-puiictured wound may produce the disease called hydrophobia in 
man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ao conclusion to be drawn frae the wliole seems to be, that dowgs arc 
mair dangerous animals than is usually suspected, since a dowg that bites 
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you wlicii lie’s in liis perfect senses, is just as likely to gie ye the foby as 
when he snaps at yc in the hicht o* his delirium in tongue-lolling madness. 

NORTH. 

Accidents will happen — hut no very great number of people arei bitten 
by dogs in their perfect senses ; and it is only some wounds tlnit occasion 
tetanus by injuring a nerve. This is certain, tJiat in some of the few authen- 
ticated cases of the disease called li 3 'dropiiobia in man, occasioned by the 
bit<» of a dog, there was not Ihe least reason in the world for supposing the 
dog to have been what is called mad. — But till your glass, Janies, to the 
memory of Bronte. 

[It is drunk in solemn silence. 

STlKeTTERD. 

Let US liac* about half an hour’s tank o’ ])olitics — and then hae dune wi’ 
them for the rest o’ the iiicht. AVlmt o’ I’rance ? 

NORTH. 

James, all men who had visited France with their ej^es and ears open 
since the ticcession of (’harles — ^now Kx-King— knew that a struggle was 
going on—oiily to ceasi‘ with the overthrow of one of th(‘ ]>arties — between 
the Jloyalists aiul the LiluTals. Each party strove to <*Iiange the charter 
given l>y Tiouis Will, into so many dead letters. But the Liberals — as they 
are calh'd — AV(‘re from the b(*giniiiii‘r far more unprincipled than the Roy- 
alists were even at the end — and haA (-harlesand Pol ignac not acted ns they 
did, ill the matter of the ordonnances, the monarchy had been virtually 
destroyed by their enemies. 

^ SinTIIERD. 

Do you really say sao, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Two courses were open to ('harles — ^to abdicate the throne rather than 
bit there a shadow— or to suipiort the ordonnances hy the sword. That 
would not have biH*n easy, hut it Avould have been possible; and had 
(Miavles been the tenth part, a Napoleon, it would have been done — and his 
eiteinies having been oviTawed by the army, tlie streets of Paris had not been 
sfained witli one droj) of blood. 

* bllEPIIERP. 

Oh ! but bo was a wi^ak man I 

NORTH. 

1 do not know that lie is a v\a»ak man, James; hut on this einergenry-^ 
this crisis of his fate — he reckoned without Ids liost — juul thence his second 
visit to llolyrood. 

siinriTERi). 

I will ca’ on him neist time I come to Kmbro’ ; and if he’s no at hame, 
leave rny caird. 

NORTH. 

Liberty, my dear She])herd, is like the air we breathe — if we have it not, 
we die. You ha\ e luiard these words before — and you and I have felt their 
meaning on the mountain top. Slavery is a Jiving deatJi. 

SHEPHERD, 

That’s a bull 

NORTH. 

But of all slaveries the worst is that, Avhicli, dancing in chains, supposes 
itself Freedom. 

SHEPHERD. 

But didna ye admire, sir, the behaviour o’ the Mob o* Paris ? 

NORTH. 

An old man like mo, James, is chary of his admiration. In ray youth- 
some forty years ago — 1 was too prodigal of it— and the sun I worshipped, 
set in a shower of blood. The French — witli many and great defects — are 
a gallant— a noble people ; Imt the mob that fought— and they fought well 
— tliough vietorious over but feeble opposition— during what Heave others 
to call the 'rhree Glonuus Days — were not the French People — and I 
should be ashamed of myself Avere I to Avaste any of my enthusiasm on such 
actors, prejiared long heforeharid to j)lay their parts— yet, after all, little 
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better than puppets— tJiou«:li the machinery worked well— and was tri- 
umphant. 

SHEPHERD. 

I thocht you wou’dna attend the Meeting. 

NORTH. 

Had I been a republican, I would; and have declared my delight and 
exultation at tlie downfall of a great and aiiciimt monarchy. Probably I 
should have thought it a despotism, and would have sung odes and hymns 
of thanksgiving when all its towers and temples toppletl into dust. Some 
such men, I bmieve, were at the meeting here — and believing them to be 
conscientious and consistent, they have my resju'ct. 

SllEPllEKD. 

And mine too— and I houp they’ll be proud o’t. 

NORTH. 

Other men, again, were at the meeting, James, who love what they call a 
limited monarchy — aiidliiuitod tin* French Monnrehy is now to tJieir hearts’ 
content ! Till Louis-Philipju* began to reign, (to reign 1) eyes never satv a 
cipher. 

SIIEI'IIEIII). 

I hae mair power in the Forest — under the Young Dyuck, I verily belitM c 
— thougli I’m no Ids greave — than tlie son of h^galite now lias in Paris, under 
old La Fayette and that sweet innocent invention for preserving fn*edoin, 
the National Guard. 

NORTH. 

Good, James. They therefore lifted up their voices on high — like sound- 
ing harp and tinkling cymbal, and were ajiplauded to the echo. 

SIIEPIIKRD. 

Sao far a’ seems to hae been richt. Then what hae you to complain o’, 
sir? 

NORTH. 

I complain of nothing — not I, James— 1 have left my gout at John-o’- 
Groat’s House — and my coinnlaceiicy and peace of mind arc* perfect. But 
oh ! the superasiinne stupidity of all those surnphs and sumphesses — 
those Jack and Jeanie donkeys — each row aho\e row, rising up with ears 
of still-increasing longitude, till those at the acme swept tlie spiders from 
the cornice, and crushed tlie iiiidevoured flies asleep on the ceiling! 

SlIEPUERD. 

Haw ! Haw ! Haw ! Haw ! Haw ! — What do you mean ? 

NORTH. 

Tories leaning on the bosom of Whigs, and encircled in tlie arms of Ra- 
dicals! Church-and-King men shouting their praises of altar-imllcrs-down, 
and throiie-shatterers, and of all the fierce and ferocious foes of Gld Esta- 
blishments, with mattock and, pickaxe razing them all from their \ ery found- 
ations, and howling in each cloud of dust that went darkening u]) tlie hea- 
vens ! 

SIIEeilERD. 

Puir infatuated fules ! I’m owre angry to pity tliem — nor ought leal men 
and true to accept now the peace -offering u’ their iiumiliation and their 
shame. 


NORTH. 

^ People there are, as you well know, James, who never can move one 
single step, either backwards or forwards, unless led by a finger and a 
thumb, gently or rudely pinching their nose. No will of their own have 
they — ^for will and reason go together — and only the intelligent are free. 
More abject slaves never troo])ed togetlier in a gang bc^fore tlie whip of tins 
overseer to the sugar-canes, tliaii those slaves of holli sexes, that sat in oiir 
Assembly-rooms, in chains flung over them by masters who despised them 
^y<^*’oughly to honour them with any ])ortiou of their hatred, sliouting 
and bellowing at the prospect of dominion and empire about to be given 
to them who would trample them into dust. 

. . . SHEPHERD. 

Oh I the ninnies ! 
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NORTH. 

Why — not even though the moh of the Fauxhourp; St Antoine had, as if 
by some seeming miracle, performed their parts like angels — angels of blood 
at best — and thereby set at defiance all our knowledge, all exj)erience, all 
history of human mobs, which the Libcrty-and-hkiuality' men, and the old and 
young Anarchists, liave the aiidjicity to ask us to believe — ought tliey who 
swear by the British Constitction to have uttered one word in eulogy 
of the •* Three Glorious Days,” till they knew something more of what 
was likely to be the upshot of it all — if indeed ignorain'e could be supposed 
HO dcmse as to be impenetrable to the lurid lights already gleaming all round 
the horizon — 

** With fear of change 
Perplexing monurchs !” 

MIKIMIHRI). 

What’ll a face! Dinna fa’ intil a fit. Tak a SAvig. Na— T didna tell you 
to drink out o* the green bottle — ^that’s spirits— but to kiss the jug. If you 
speak that w^ay iioo that you’re sober — mercy on us, what a fury when you 
get foil ! 

NORTH. 

Some there Avere — man}' — and certainly not the least silly of the set — 
Avho held that a demand Avas made upon their admiration, siinjily by the 
bravery and moderation of the Parisian mob — Avhich demand they w'ere 
bound to ansAver — AA'ithout any reference Avhatever to the past or the/future 
— and even Avere the llevolutioii afterAvards to turn out the greatest of all 
evils. They pledged theniseh es, they said, to no political opinion on’ tlie 
subject — and lH‘gged that to be understood (‘b*arly by both side's of the 
wdiole world. But nothing should prev(‘nt thc'm from giA'ing vent to their 
admiration. No doubt, .fames, if their admiration AA'en* of the nature of a 
wdnd-colic, they Ai'ere right in giving vent to it— time and place duly con- 
sidered — though ros(»s and lilies forbid that I should have been tln*re- to lu'ar ! 
But adiniratioh is not a a ice of tiie stomach, bowels, and intestiiu's, but a 
virtue of the heart and brain ; and so far from seeking to evaporate* its(*lf iii 
noisy explosions, it loves to breathe iti lon<r-continiied and silent incieuse 
over the Avhole actions of a man’s life. A stronger prool* of a weak mind 
cannot be exhibited than an impatient, restless, and feverish anxiety to hail 
every coming or new-coiru* event, action, or character that seems to be good, 
with instant applause. In private life they, whose admiration is ])erpeiuail}' 
bursting out, are always the most frivolous ; the shallow rills of their sympa- 
thy soon run dry — and when you talk to them a few A\^(.*(»ks — say a teAV 
days — even a few hours after the utmieasured expression of their enthusiasm, 
of the cause w'hich excited it, they look at you w'ith a face of blank forget- 
fulness of all their former feelings, and you discover that they art* occupied 
Avith some neAV favourite event or incident, which in its turn is forgotten 
before next day’s dinner. 

SHEIMIKRI). 

IIoo that used to be the cast*, wi* Sir Walter’s Novelles ! Strang minds 
read them Avitli deep delight — said some sentences to that ellect when the 
taukgaed roun’ the ta1>le, and AA'ore silent; but they retained all the glorious 
things impressed uiiobliterably (that’s a kittle Avord to pronunce) on the 
tablets o’ their memories — that is their understandings — that is their hearts 
— that is their soAvles — fin- tlu*y are a’ ane in the lang run, ami o’ a eoin- 
posite eharacter. But bits o’ trittliii’ laddies and lasses, and auld women 
o’ baith sexes, used to keep chatterin’ and jabberin’ about (*ach new novellc 
as it <*ame out, just as if it never had a ]>redecessor, and w'as never to hae a 
successor — as if it liad been llie only byeuk in prent — when lo and be- 
hold, in less than sax months, out eaiiie anither in loure voliimms, and then 
they clean forgot tlial the ane they liad sae lang bothered you about, till 
you wished yoursell dead, had ever been in the press ! 

NOKTIl. 

An apt illustration, James. The sliallow persoiiB of whom I was speaking 
had not the small sense to see that it Avas in the nature of things utterly 
impossible to pronounce an isolated panegyric on the personal conduct of 
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the actors in a political revolution, that should not include approbation of 
much, if not all, involved in that revolution. And even for n nioiiiorit grant- 
inff that fiiK-Ii an isolated panegyric could have been pronounced, they had 
not tlie stiJi smaller sense to sec that all the opposite, jiarty would insist on 
eith(‘r dragging them in among their ranks — thougli, h(*uven knows, they 
n ould be lio acquisition to any party — or on representing them tlienceforth 
as lukewarm or milk-and-water adherents to tlieir owii~or more j>robably 
— say certainly — talking of them in all companies as noodles, and incapahJe, 
from* shtier ignorance and folly, of forming any opinion at all on political 
questions of any piili or moment. 

siijorjiiuii). 

You hae treated the subject, sir, wi’ your usual masterly discriiniuatioiu 
It’s easy noo, cm lookin’ back at the newspapers, to ken the kind o' cattle 
that ca’d thae meetings. 

NORTH. 

Two or three eminent, and some half-dozen able men, attended the 
meeting here, (which was got up by my friend John Bo wring I ) but other- 
wise it was a poor alVair, and forgotten sooner than an ineft’eetiial fancy ball. 
In longhand sucli meetings were all of one character. JVo rlistinguislied or 
conscientious man ol‘ our side, James, attended them, — and e\en the great 
Whig leaders stood aloof, — nay, tin* bulk of tlie Whig gentlemen. True it 
is, as is said in the last number of the Quarterly lleview, — an admirable 
one, — that “ the meetings and dinners, and subst'i iptions, set on foot by oiir 
old-established disturbers of the public peace, have* been countenanced by 
hardly one person, whicJi any human being will dare to call respectable.” 

SIIKPIIF.RU. 

Why, as to that, sir, there’s nae sayin’ what some human beings will daiir 
to ra’ respfect^le; and for my ain pairt, 1 am no just prepared to gang tlie 
length o’ that .apogthegiii. 1 f(*ar m»ta few res p(‘e table* jieople have shewn 
OAvre niiickle favour to this new b'reiH'h revolution, — and you and me,— 
wise as we are, and wise as the world thinks us, — man mia exclude frae the 
ranks o’ respectability a’ folk that are sae unfortuiiateas no to be o’ our Avay 
o’ thinkin.' 

NORTH. 

I sit corrected, my dear James. I am no bigot. 

SUliPIIERD. 

Arena ye ? 

NORTH. 

Sir Walter’s appeal to iIkj people of Edinburgli,in behalf of the “grey dis- 
crowned bead” of the old Ex-King was like himself, generous and gentle- 
manly ; but methinks lie must have but a poor opinion of ‘‘ mine own ro- 
inanlic town,” else had he iiCAer doubted that they would Hym])athiHe with 
Fallen Royalty seeking an asylum in Holy rood. »Sir Walter reminds us 
that the highest aiithority “ jiroiiouiiced us to b<* a nation of g(*ritlemen !” 
L<*t us then behave towards him avIio was once CJiarles X. of France, in a 
way worthy the <*Jiaracter bestowed on us by him who was once George 
The Fourth of England. 

.SHEPITERD. 

Is that his argument ? ^Tis but a puir ane. 

NORTH. 

But so so, no great shakes. But I say, James, tliat we are not, never 
Avere, and I hope never Avill be, a nation of Gentlemen. And you will alloAv% 
Avhatever Sir Walter may do, that I am a higher than “ the highest authority” 
on the cJiaracter of our countrymen, and that here, George Guelph must yield 
to Christopher North, 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh ! yc radical I 

NORTH. 

George the Fourth — heaven rest his soul ! — Avas the “ First Gentleman in 
Europe,” nor do I know who is his successor, w'hether king or subject, 
commoner or peer. But 

SHEPHERD. 

I can underetaun a man’s being the First Fiddle in Europe; but not the 
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First Gontleman; for equality seems to me, — but to be sure Fm but a puir 
silly shcplipi dj — to be necessai’ily involved somehow oritherin our idea o’ 
a Gontlenian, — whcTcas a’ competition in at'complishments and manners 
is out o’ the question between subject and king. It might aibliiis be raair 
corj-oct to say that he was the First Gentleman amang the Kings o’ Europe. 

NOaTIf. 

Excellent, .Tamos; George the Fourth saw little either of Scotland or 
Scotclmieii ; \A illiiim the Fourth, I hope, will see more ; and as he, thank God, 
is not the First Gentleman in Europe, v<!ry far from it indec^d, but I ho[)e 
soirietliing many million times better, a Patriot King, he will ])e delighted 
toiind that so far from being a Nation of Cientleimni, we are, take us on the 
whole, and on working week-days, for in our Sunday’s best w(* do look very 
gentet*!, about as coarse, clownish, comrnon])lace, vulgar, and raw-boned a 
nation Jis ev«‘r in loyalty encoinpassed, as with a wall of brass iron and fire, 
a h(*reditary throne. 

SHEPHERD. 

Auld (^barley ’ll be treated wi’ pity and respock — nan fear o’ that — as 
lang’s h(* sojourns amang us in Holyrood. 1'here's something sacrj’d in a’ 
sorts o’ sorrow — be it (»’ the great or the sma* — but imagination, iinrebiiked 
either by reason or the heart, is iii.air profiiridly stooried by the misfortunes 
o’ those who have falb'u frae a high estate; and och I what nasty politics 
that con’d abuse Pity for openin’ the door o’ a Sanctuary, let his errors liae 
l)eeii what they may, to a fugitive and a suppliant King ! 

NORTH. 

It was in tbe exaltation of victory, and indignation at crime, that the Edi- 
tor of the Sun ne\vsj)aper. Tor example, .lames — a scholar and a gentleman- 
used laiigimge too, to«) strong respe(*ting the punisliineiit duf» to Gharles on 
his fall. A Friend of ours rebuked biiii in TVlaga; but wba always p»i>eaks 
wis(*ly y Surely not T, any more than that worthy Editor; and I doubt not 
that when he hears that the old man is again in Holyrood, bo will feel, tliat, 
without any compromise of jn’inciple, he may say, “ Peace be "with him in 
his retreat !” 

STIEPIIERD. 

And what wild ye think o* askin’ him and Jiis suit some nicht to a Noctes 
Awmbrosiame ? Pm perfeckly serious in sayiu* that we maun ask liini ; and 
Pin as yierfeckly serious in saying that Pm sure that iie’ll come. Why no 
him as weid as 

NORTH, 

Silence, James, silence— the time has not yet come for divulging that 
secret. 

SHEPHERD. 

—Why no him as wool as Ids late most GaAcrors Majesty Georof. 
THE Forirni ? 

NORTH (startifif/ ?fp.) 

Gurney, eximnge ! 

SHEPHERD {starting up,) 

Gurney, restore ! () North, I think 1 see him pechin* incog, up tlie brae 

o’ Gabriel’s road, atween the oxters o’ us twa — "rickler acting as guide and 
pioneer — wi* that wee shachly body the Marquis o’ Winchester, and that 
great big inuckle John Bull, Sir William Curtis — and .a bit anonyrnus cretur 
belongin’ to the nobility, in the rear — a* sax o’ us, siicli was the royal plee- 
Rure, in kilts — and hoo Awrarose took ns for a deputation o* the (’eltie So- 
ciety, and persisted, a’ the nicht through, in ca’in’ the King, Francis Maxi- 
mus Maciiab, him that wrote the Universe! O but it was a gran’ ploy! 
and injiy we soon see sic anitlier in tbe Saloon ! 

NORTH. 

Well, well, James— let your daft nonsense go forth to the world. Nobody 
will credit it. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mony a lee-lookin’ tale’s true, bowsomever, and that amang the number. 
But let’s change the soobject.— When think ye, sir, is Mr Mure’s second 
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volumm o’ Lord Byron’s Life cornin’ oot ? You maun review it in a sjdendid 
style. What for didna ye notice the first volumn V 

NORTH. 

What the devil do you mean, you Incubus ? Did I not write two articles 
on it, each thirty pages long, — full of the 

SHEIMIEKD. 

If I read them at the time, I hue clean forgotten tliem, — ane seldom re- 
members what he reads in a maggazin. 

NORTH. 

If he does not, then one seldom remembers what he reads anywhere 
else, .lames. True, that the wit and wisdom of one month sut’cecdiiig the 
wit and wisdom of another in endless succession, mankind must often for- 
get when and where, and from what source, they have derived such infinite 
amusement and instruction. But the amusement and instruction them- 
selves do not perish on that ac(‘ouut, but go into a million treasuries. P(»o- 
ple are manifestly growing wiser and better every day ; and I humbly «'<)n- 
tess that 1 think myself one of th<» great instruments, in the hands of Pro- 
vidence, of the amelioration of the human race. I am not deail to the voice 
of fame, — but^ believe me that my chief, if not sole objec*t in wi iting for 
Maga, is the diffusion ofkiiowledge, virtue, and ha])]>inessall t)ver1,he world. 
AMiat is it to me if the names of my artitdes are often forgotten, not by a 
thankless but a restless creneration, too mueli agog after novelties, and too 
mueli enatnoiir(;d of cliange ? The contents of any one of iny good articles 
cannot possibly be forgotten by all the thousands who have told me that 
they once delighted in them, — some fair or bright image — some tender or 
]mre teeling— -some high or solemn thought must survive, — and luiough for 
me — .laines-^if in hours of gay or serious memories, some mirthful or me- 
laneholy emanation from my mind be restonul to being, eveu) though the 
dreamer knows not that it was mine, — hut believes it to have arismi then 
for the first time in his own imagination. Did 1 elioose to write books, 1 
believe they would find readers. But a book is a formal <’ouceni,--and to 
read it one must shut himself up for hours from soeit*t,y, and sit down to 
what may indeed be a pleasant task, — but still it is a task, — and in tin* most 
interesting volnnie that ever vv'^as written, alas ! iliere are many yawns. 
But a good article, — such as many of mine that shall be iiaineless, — may In^ 
read from beginning to end under the alternate influence of smiles and 
tears ; — and wliat if it be laid aside, and perhaps never meets mon* the. fair 
fare that bedewed or illumined it V yet iriethinks, James, that the maiden 
who walks along the spring-braes is the better and the liap])ier of the sights 
scents and sounds she enjoys there, tlioiigli in a iiioiilb she reim*mbers not 
the primrose-bank, on wliieli, cheered by the sky-lark’s song, she sat and 
smiled to sec her long <l!shevelled tresses rcllecled in the Fairy’s i>ool. 

SflKCllKUD. 

That’s no uiiboiiny. 

NORTH. 

I believe that all niy words are not wasted, each succeeding month, on the. 
idle ail*. Some simple melodies, at least, if no solemn liarnionies, are some- 
times beard, mayhap from my lyre, floating along the lonely valleys, and the 
I'heiTfiil villages, and even not iiudistiiiguishahle amid the cliii of towns 
and cities. What if, once heard, they arc heard no more ? They may have 
touched a string, a chord, James, in some innocent, simple, hut not un- 
thoughtful heart ; and that string, that chord, James, as well thou knowest, 
for thou art one of nature’s own poets, — 1 hut a jiroser — and an old grey- 
fiaired proser too— may thenceforth of itself “warble melody,” while, if 
untouched by me or you, or other lovers of their kind, it might liavi* lain 
mute for ever ! If so, verily I liave had my reward. 

HIJEIMIEKI). 

What for do you never try to write verses, sir ? Ca’ and they’ll come. 

NORTH. 

All old j)oet is an old fool, James. 

^ SHEPHERD. 

But then you see, sir, you’re sic a fule already in sae iiioiiy things, that 
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tlie vvorlcl ’ll no tliink ac fi^rain tlie waur o* you gin you’ll play tlie ful(» in 
that too — he a ])oet, sir, and fling yoiirsell for food to the hungry critics, 
for they’re in a state o’ starvation, and, for want o’ something to devour, 
wull sciiie a’ dee o’ hunger and thrust. 

NORTH. 

There, James, is an exceedingly graceful, elegant, and pathetic little iioerii 
“ The Arrow and the Rose.” 

SHEPHERD. 

What is’t about, and wha’s the Owther V 

NORTH. 

Mr William Kennedy, and the subject is tlie story of the loves of Henry 
of Navarre, when Prince of Bearne, and Fleur<*tte, the gardener’s daughter 
— a story traditional in (lascoiiy, and preserved by M. I)e Jouy. 

SllEPllERD. 

Wi’ j^oiir leave. I’ll put it in my pouch. 

NORTH. 

The C-aptive of 1m»z — James — is a powerful performance. 1'h(* versifica- 
tion oft<*n r4‘minds one of Dryden and Byron— strong passion pervades tl»e 
tale — and the d(‘scriptions of scenery are at once [)oetical and pi(‘tur(‘s<|in*. 
But 1 must rex iew it one of these days — and a few iiiagniflceiit extracts 
will shexx'^ that Mr Aird is a man of true genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

Jle is lhat, sir — and 1 k(*n f(‘w men that impresses you in conversation 
wi’ a higher opinion o’ tln*ir p<ivvers than Mr Aiid. SonHitiiiies 1 hae con- 
Ke(Mlerable dilliculty in fgllowiii’ him — For he takes awfu’ loujxs frae premise 
to conclusion, ^•learin’ chasms dizzy to look down on — and aFten annunces 
as K('lF-ex ident truths, positions that ap]H‘ar to me unco problematical. 
But he do4Vs, at times, flash fim» Fancies, halF out o’ his lips, ami halF out o’ 
his een ; and al‘or(‘ 1 kent he wu*ote verses, 1 saw he was a jioet. 

NORTH. 

Ib*’s a man <»f strong intellect and strong imagination — and his mind 
dxvells ill a JoFty sphere. 

SIlEeilERD. 

llae you read Byron’s Life o* (lalt, sir? 

NORTH. 

I have, Janies. Ills Lordshi]) used John somewhat scurxily — on one or 
two oc(‘asions — hut our Frieinl ])ays]rnii hack in his own coin — and we tliiis 
havii a coujile of rather forbidding portraits. 

SHEPHERD. 

Disagreeable liken4*sses — <*li ? 

NORTH. 

Mr Cialt is a man of genius, and some of bis happiest productions will 
live in the literature of Ids eoniitry. His humour is rich, rare, and racy, and 
jiecnliar xvithal, entitling him to the character of originality — a charm that 
never Fadeth away — he has greiit jiower in the humhle, the homely pathetic*. 
— and he is <‘onv(M*8ant, not «mly with many modes and niaiiuerb of life, but 
xvith much of its hidden and more mysterious spirit. 

SHEPHERD. 

He’s aften iinco course 

NORTH. 

True, Jjimea, he is not so uniformly delicate and refined as you are in 
your ])rose compositions ; Imt lend me your ear, my beloved Sheplierd — 
despise to degrade yourself, even for one moment, by seeming to join the 
xvludps who have been lately snarling at his lieels. Let the best of the 
puppy pack produce any thing half as good as the worst of his Tales — and 
then wc shall listen to their barking with less disgust. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha do you mean, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Our inferior periodical literature is much infested by a set of pert pup- 
pies, conceiv'd curs, and heavy hounds, on wliose hides and hurdies, Jann^s, 
It might not be amiss to try the application of whip-cord. We know how 
they "snarl, suppose they should be made to let us near how they howl ? 
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SIIKPIIRRD. 

Tak caro, Bir, diiina bite you, and gie you Ihe tetanus. 

NORTH. 

Tliey an* a set of mangy mongrels, James, and fit but to be flung into 
some* old ian-])it. Their disease originates in the spleen, and in the gall- 
l)ladder. In otiier words, tlie envy of iinpotenee consumes them, like a 
earn er in tin* stomach, or a liver-complaint. Their lean, lank, leathern jaws 
soon heroine of a loathsome and leprous yellow — they suller hideously 
from the mumps, and the yaws, and the gum-scurvy — these, and several 
otln*r kindred complaints, being all comprehended under tlie generic name 
of— the Criticals. 

SHKeilUKD. 

They maun be a bonny and a happy set ! 

NORTH. 

To leave off metaphor — I must say, Janies, that these gentry have given 
me, lately, great disgust. 

siiKPiiKun. 

They are beneath your notice, sir. Scorn to kill them, and leave tlierii 
to die a natural death. 

NORTH. 

The wlioh* park, as I said, are now yeljiing at the lieels of Mr Galt. TJie 
small, insignificant, snotty-nosed, tiok-hitten, ]>lear-eyed h(‘agles, were tin* 
game they are pursuing .so eagerly to turn round upon then), would flee like 
a frigliteiicil flock of sheep. 

SIIRPIIERU. . 

I agree with you, sir, Galt's genius is great. 

NUIITII. 

Ilut, for the lib* of me, 1 cannot s(»e the drift of liisl/ife of llyron. J Jiave 
read it through, Janies — and the voluine, which is far from h(‘ingadull om% 
throws much more light on the personal eharacter of Mr (iait himself tlifiii 
on that of the Noble Childe. Soineliow or olhi*)*, 1 f4‘lt all along, sometimes 
a painful — sometimes a pleasant incliimtioii to laugliter, at the huuhomin 
of tlie auilior of the “ Annals of the Parish.” Jt seems m*\er for one 
moinenl to liavc o<'cniT<‘d to him that he was in all things — mind, manner, 
body, and estate — immeasurably inferior to the miglity ^•|•(‘ature of whom 
he keejis scribbling away, soineliiiies with an a)>])ro\ing smirk on Ids 
countenance, and sometimes witli a condemning scowl — liotli alike ludi- 
crous in a man so little distinguished either by moral or iutelJectual majesty 
as Mr Galt. 

snheiii:ui). 

You see, sir, Hyron was a J^oid, and our freen’ Galt only a supercargo, a 
step below a skij»per — and low-born and low-bred folk, especially in tin* 
mercantile line, are, for the inaist pairt, unco u])setting when tlicy chanct*, 
by ony accident, to forgather wi’ nobility. It’s no the c-asi* vvi’ me, for 1 
was born, thank God, in the Forest, ami was familiar frae my youth u]) wi* 
tlie faces o’ three successive Dyucks. Hut our frecir (ilalt, wlian In* first 
fand himself in tin* same ship wi’ a Lord, maun eitlier hae swarfed wi’ f(»ar, 
or k(‘ipit himself frae swarfiii’ liy pure irapideiicc — and whacan lilainc liiin 
for haen adojited the latter exj)edi(*jit ? Yet tak my word for’t, sir, lie was 
no sae impident in the pack(*t-ship as in the ])(»cket-voliimm, and writ(*s 
about Byron in a v«;ry diflerent style, now that he is dead, than In* ev(‘r 
daured till speak to him then when he was leevin,’ \vV tliat patrician s<*owl 
on Iiis brow, tliat patrician curl on Jus lip, before*, whicli John Galt must 
have (piailed, as bolder men did, to say naetliing o’ tlial transccii(h*iit genius 
vvhichimust have laid its commands on him, to be* sih*ijt if not servile, Just 
as a king does to his subjects, I will not say a master to his slaves. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps, James, you arc stating the case somewhat too strongly ; yet, as 
Byron’s rank no doubt protected him, wlien living, from the possibility of 
any iinpeninence from Mr Galt, it, if nothing else, should have been his 
fiiafeguard also in the grave. People in the liurnhie condition of Mr Galt,— 
liud wheu he first met Lord Byron, it was most humble,— are not, by the 
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rules of society, permitted to approach nobility but in a deferential altitude, 
and witliiii what is called a respectful distance. This is so uiiiverisally 
understood, tliat no man of proper spirit ever dreams of becoming ^ery 
familiar with “ lords, and dukes, and iiiij^bty earls,” without possessiii<v 
Borneo j>eculiar privilege or title to do so, such as at that time does not seem 
to liave belonged to our inp^etiious westcountrynian. Now — be is Somebody 
^for his genius has distinguished him above the common herd — and ge- 
nius in Britain, if it does not levtd all distinctions, elevates its possessor 
in the scale of society, and justifies cordial ac(]uaintancestiip, though it 
rarely fosters brotherly friendship, between a lout and a lord. But then— be 
was Nobody, or rather less than nobody ; for it ai)pearK from bis own state- 
ment that he had no profession — and tlierefore, James, you are mistaktui 
in supposing hiin to have be<*n a supercargo; — he bad not been so for- 
tunate as to receive a classical education, a want which, in Byron’s eyes, 
must have seemed almost incompatible with the condition, if not the cha- 
racter, of a gentleman ; — lie jiossessc'd no ]>ersoiial {iccoiriplishments pecu- 
liarly calculated to win the ri'gard of Chihb* Harold: but was, in short, 
merely a ]>asserig<'r in the same packi't. ruder such circumstances, the 
courli'sy and airability with whi<*h Lord Byron seems to have behaved to 
Mr (hilt, showed tlie native kindness and goodness of his heart; and we 
are sorry now to know, that the condescension of the illustrious peer, so 
far from being projverly appreciated by the obscure commoner— 

siiLPunan. 

lloo ? 

NOHTII. 

Mr Clalt, in recording the slight incidents that accompanied the formation 
of their accjuaintanceship, does not scrujde, after the laj)se of so many 
years, to s[)ealv haughtily of Byron’s haughtiness, and of his unbecoming 
aristocratical airs in issuing ordm-s about his luggage ! 

siii'.eiiKun. 

I’se warrant that John himsell was far fien-m* and fussier about his ain 
leiather trunks and deal chests than his lordship, and far inair domineerin’ 
owre his inferiors, if any such then* were on board o’ tin* Gibraltar Packet. 

NOUTII. 

No doubt. For Mr Galt tells us that he was very hypochondriacal, and 
semns to say, that he was voyaging for no other purpose, than to raise his 
spirits. AV(‘ll for liim that he could afford to do so — but whatever jnight 
have been the tone of his temper then, it says litih* in favour of it now, that 
he should bcive given such a colour to the trifling inlirmities or caj)rices of 
temper exhibited, as h(^ says, by an illustrious young nobleman, at the very 
time lie was receiving from him tlie most amiable condescenBions. 

SUUeilKRU. 

Was Galt, think ye, over very intimate wi’ Byron ? 

NOHTII. 

Never. Still he saw something of him; and it miffht not have been much 
amiss to tell us what were* his impressions. But — James — it was his sacred 
duty, before doing so, to sift his own soul, and see that no ni(‘an — or jialtry 
feeling or motive, was lurking there — that he was not wincing under the 
wound of mortified vanity 

SIIEPIIEKO. 

Ay, sir, there’s the rub. Vanity o’ vanities ! A’ is vanity I 

NOUTII. 

It seems that bis lordshiji occasionally, in his letters, laughed at Mr Galt; 
and that, on one occasion, he expressed liimself somewhat contemptuously 
of our friend’s literary achievements. One or two harmless gibes of this kind 
appear in Moore’s Idfe of Byron; and, though far from bitter, they seem to 
bavii enfixed themselves, “ inextricable as the gored lion’s bit(\” Mr Galt 
tries to hide his deep and sincere mortification under a shallow and as- 
sumed magnanimity ; but it will not do — no, James and John, it will not 
do— find the recollection of a single splenetic, sentence throws a shadow 
over almost every page of the Biography, and induces Mr Galt, sometimes, 
wc daresay, unconsciously and unawares, to wind up almost every paragraph 
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with some asserrion or limitation slightly or severely injurious to the per- 
Ronal character of tlie Illustrious t Unfortunate. 

SIIKPIIEKV. 

I wuniia ca’ that wicked— for that’s a Strang word— but it was weak— 
weak— and will be seen through by the saun-bliii’. 

NOMTIl. 

1 wish to set ray friend Galt right upon this point. At the time Byron 
si>ok(; of his being “ the last person in the world on whom he could wish 
to commit plagiary,” not one of our excellent and ingenious friend’s 
man V admirable" tales had been even imagined— and the few attempts he 
had then made, in literature — though bearing clear and even bright marks of 
genius— had been rather unfortunate. Mr Galt stood, and deserved to 
stand, very low as an author. We can sympathize with Byron’s liorror at 
being cliarged witli plagiarism from such tragedies. But Galt came to know 
at last where his strength lay— and his genius has been crowned with fame. 
All his contemporaries now acknowleogc his extraordinary powers; and 
thouWi at no time can we imagine that the author of ('hihle Harold and 
ManFred would have stolen jewels for his crowji from that of tlie autlior of 
the Annals of tlie Parish, tlie Ayrshire Legatees, the Provost, and the En- 
tail ; yet there can be no doulit that he must liave recognised tlui rare, 
singular, and original genius conspicuously disnlayed throughout all tliese 
admirable ])roductions. Why then should Mr Galt’s “ fundamental features” 
liave been thrown pH* tiieir hinges by so slight a shock ? 

SIIEeilERO. 

Isna the hook clever r' 

NORTH. 

It is. Some absurd expressions occur here and there, on wdiich dolts 
and dunces have indulged in the most Ingubrious merriment — and which 
one man of genius lias wliiled away an idleliour with cramming into a copy 
of no very amusing verses ; and lam sorry to say, that there is much obscure, 
and more false criticism, olivious to the ineuin'st rapacities — and, w^ith the 
exception of Mr Moore, iiotio but the niemiest ca]>aciru‘s liave lieeii (*ni- 
pioy(‘<l ill ridiculing or vilifying the hook. But sins such as th(*se could 
easily have been pardoned, had there been tlie redeeming spirit of the 
pure* and high love of truth. “ That amber immortalization,” (the expres- 
hion of a man of genius,) is, alas! vvaulhig— and, therefon?, there is much 
corrupt matter, and “ instead of a sweet sav our a stench.” 

SlIEPJlEKn. 

I’ve some tliochts, sir, o’ writiii’ a life o’ Lord Byron luysell — for though 
I ne’er satrJiim atwceii the oen, I’ve had raony kind letters fraehiin— and I 
think there’s as loud a ca’ on mo to produce ma contribution to Jiis beeo- 
grapliy as there was on Mr Galt. 

NORTH. 

But you must wait, my dear James, till a year or two after the jiublica- 
tionof Mr Moore’s l.ife of Byron. Any interference with liiiii at present 
would be unkind and uiilinndsome— and would look like an attempt to 
hustle and jostle him out of the market. 

SIIKI'JIERI). 

What for no me as weel’s Galt ? 

NORTH. 

There ought to be as fine a sense of honour, James, betwfeen author and 
author, publisher and publisher— 

• SllErUERO. 

As among thieves. 

NORTH. 

Or otlier gentlemen, in theaifairH and intercourse of life. Mr Galt should 
lisuc scoiiied to prepare, and Mr Colburn to publish, a Life of Byron, till 
Moore’s and Murray’s liad Iiad its run. That’s poz. 

SHEPHERD. 

Poz enougii. 

NORTH. 

But in^t^ad of liaving had its run, one half of, it is yet unpuhlisiied'-^ 
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and the otbei* half yet in quai'to. Silver against gold—ehillings against 
guineas— is hardly fair play. 

SHEPHERD. 

But canna Mure’s gold beat Galt’s silver, or rather brass, sir ? 

NORTH. 

You misunderstand me, Janies — Moore costs os many guineas as Galt 
shillings. 

SHEPHERD. 

Galt and Colburn sou’d hae waited — as 1 sail do— if they wished the pub* 
lie to look on them— 1 will not say as honest— but as highly honourable men. 

NORTH. 

One half of Mr Galt's volume may be said to be borrowed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Say stow’n— 

NORTH. 

From Mr Moore— 

SHEPHERD. 

Too— hoo ; or whare else cou’d he hae got the facks about his boyhood 
and youth— and moiiy o’ them about his manhood ? 

NORTH. 

Nowliere else — as well observed the Moiitlily Review. 

SlIEPHFilRD.. 

Fair play s a jewel, foul’s pa^te. But the Public ee sunc kens the dif- 
ference ; the jewel she fixes on her breast or forehead, the paste finds its way 
into the Jakes. 


NORTH. 

The volume is the first number of the National Library. But I trust that 
the spirit in which it has been hatched, and huddled to market, is iiot National 
on either side of the Tweed, Number second is — the Bihlk ! The con- 
tents of the Bible, and not its history, as its sensidess title would indicate. 
Now, James, what a bound from Byron to the Bible ! Docs the Rev. Mr 
Gleig think it decorous fur a divine to put into the one Jiand of a young 
Christian lady a book containing a pretty picture and panegyric of Lord 
Byron’s kept-mistress, and in the other the History of the Bible Y He thinks 
so,— and tliat he may be able to do it, he plutid(H*s Stackhouse as prodigally 
as Mr Galt plunders Moore. Messrs G,alt and Ghdg are both Scotchmen,— 
so are we, — and w(; must again enter our protest against the Nutionality of 
a library conducted on such principles. 

SUEIMIERI). 

Heaven preserve us, hoo inony Leebries are there gami to be at this ye- 
pocli ! The niurch o’ Intellect will be stopped by stumblin’ outoure so inony 
bales o’ pr eii ted paper thrawn in itsAvay as stepping-stanes to expedite its 
approach to jierfectability ! The people will be literally pressed till death. 
Is that a pun ? 

NORTH. 

1 presume, since there is sncli a supply, that tliore is a demand. But as 1 
cannot say that in the stillest night of a quick spring, 1 ever lieoi'd the grass 
growing, so 

SHEPHERD. 

What! never a bit thin, fiiio rustle, sound and nae sound, that tauld o* the 
gradual expansion of some siveet germ gainin’ in liiclit about die thousand 

S art o’ a hair’s breadth in ae dewy moment, and tlius waxin’ in the coorse o* 
[arch, April, May, and June, iutill gerss that in wadin’ thro’t in the first week 
o’ July, afore mawin’, would reach up to the waistband o’ your breeks ? 

NORTH. 

The people appear to me to want bread rather than books. 

SIIEPllERD. 

Let them hae baith. 


NORTH. 


But bread first, James. 


SHEPHERD. 


Jk 

*■ 


Sliurely — for wha can read to ony purpose on an enmty stamacli ? For, 
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fiutitWMio Wftrp to swallow some pages o’ pai'waphs oot o* a byuck, boo 
the deevil in tliut state could they deejeest it ? They wou’d bock the best 
byuck that ever Avas bun’. 

NORTH. 

But the Libraries 1 allude to sire not for the poor, James, but the “ well- 
off,” the Avealthy, or the rich. 

SIIEPIIUKD. 

That’s a’ richt eneugh. Fin for every thing cheap. Yet, sir, observe boo 
the human mind comes to despise every thing cheap. There’s port wine. 
A’ at ancp, some years sin syne, port wine tummled doon ever sae irioiiy 
shillens the bottle — and I drank some at the Harrow last night at half-a- 
croon, o* the famous veentage o* the year wan — and better blac'k-stra]) never 
touched a Avizen. I remember hoo a’ the middle-classes — includin’, in a 
genteel toun like Ernbro*, nine tenths o’ the popi)ilation — at the first doonfa’ 
o’ the article, clapped their hauns, and swore to substitute }>ort in place (»’ 
porter, and Cape-wine (a bad exchange) for sina’ yill. Mony o’ them did 
sae ; and you saAV citizens smellin* at corks, and heard them taukin* o’ auUl 

S ort, and crust, and the like, wha used to be content Avi’ their tippenny. 

ut the passion for port was sune satiated — for port itselJ, however chea}), 
was vulgar — or even if no vulgar — it was common, and in the power o’ 
the said rnultifawrious middle-classes, baith in the New and the Auld 
Town. So the boddies tyeuck to the toddj^ again — Avi’ het Avater and broou 
sugar — Avliich, though chca|) too, Avas the drink that had been lang natural 
to their condition. There — ye hae baith argument and illustration. 

NORTH. 

A sort o£ imaginative reasoning that is apt to lead a Aveak or iiuantiuus 
mind astray. 1 am, however, far from entirely dissenting from your o])i- 
nion; and therefore, n truce to philosophizing about the Spirit «)f the Age 
— and let me AAdiisper into your ear, that the whole is a Speculation of the 
Booksellers. Noav the Spirit of the Age is one thing, and the Spirit of the 
Trade is another,* and therefore the (question is, are the Trade (the t(n*m is 
collective) ruining themselves — or, it not so, destroying their profits— by 
competition 

SUEPIIERD. 

Just as wi’ steam-boats on the river (’lyde — there being noAv some saxty, 
I understaun, a’ plyin’ ’tween GlasgoAV, Creciiock, and the Isles. 

NORTH. 

Now, .Tames, I hope all the Libraries will prosper. Bui I fcMi* some Avill 
dwine and die. The best Avill endure, and enduring llourisJi ; the worst 
will become bankrupt ; and the A’arious go-betweens the best and worst Avill 
^ never enrich cither the pockets of the publishers, or the perirraniuins of 
their purchasers, and expire, one after another, like so many candles, some 
farthing, some half a dozen to the pound, and some “ lang-twas,” Next 
Noctes I shall rip up the merits and demerits of them all — ineauAvliile pass 
the Jug. 

SHEPHERD. 

You hae been rather ponderous on that pint, sir. But to return to Galt 
—like the dog to his vo— < 

NORTH. 

James— James — James I 

SHEPtlERO. 

They tell me that Mr Mure has been qnizziii’ Galt in some satcerical 
lines — Are they just uncommon facetious, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Why, but so so, James— not much amiss — the merest trifle — airy and 
ingenious enough — but without gall towards Galt ; and, since 1 love to be 
candid, fribbleish and fc'cble. But oh, James! Heaven have mercy on my 
old bones! Avhen I think on the cruel load laid upon them by what Mr 
Galt, or some friend of Mr Galt’s, has supposed to be the Retort Courteous, 
or Quip Modest, to Mr Thomas’s jeu d’esprit I — Poor as that jeu d’esprit is, 
it makes no pretensions, and no doubt was ihroAvn off by Bir Moore with 
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tlie same ease as an answer to au invitation to dinner ; but the answer of 
the anser is indeed like tlie ^abbliii" of ever so many geese disturbed in 
their greeii-maiitled pool by a few pebbles shied at them by some sportive 
passeiigor, who wishes not to hurt a hair of their head — I beg their pardon — 
a feather; and who, in spite of his previous knowledge of the clnu'acter of the 
animal, is amazed at the multitudinous diii of tlieir protracted clamour, so 
utterly disproportionate to the original cause of ofl'euce— itself so slight and 
evanescent. In this case, there is an additional absurdity in the behaviour 
of the geese. For Mr (jalt, at whom Mr Moore threw the small polished 
pebbles, harmless as peas out of a pop-gun, so far from being a goose, is a 
swan — though of late he has, contrary both to reason and instiiict, associated 
with a flock of those noisy waddlers, and by people at some distance, 
Avho may not he very sharp or long-sighted, must lay his account with 
being taken — mistaken — for aprodigious gander — Avithin a few sloue-weiglit 
of that greatest of all ganders — the Glasgow gander — avIio ought to have Tiis 
long neck broken for hissing at Sir Walter Scott. The geese in Avliose com- 
pany he was walking at the time of the assault, C4)uld not stoinacJi in their 
mighty hearts the aflront of being insulted in the person of liim their sul- 
taun— and instanter stretching themselves all up on the/ir s]>lay-feet that 
love the mud, and all at once fla]>piiig witli their wings the oozy shalhnvs, 
they gave vent to their heroic indignation in more Avays than it Avould be 
pleasant or proper to describe— pto the disturl>ed Avonden* of the neighbour- 
hood, and, if the truth tvere knoAVii, to tlieir oAvn astonishment. 

siirceiiEiti). 

Do you ken, sir, that 1 admire giises — tame giises — far mair nor Avild 
anes. A Avild guse, to he sun*, is no had catin’, shot in season — oot o’ sea- 
son, and aftc'F a laiig flicht, AA^liat is he but a rickle o’ banes V But a tamo 
guse, air the stubble, sirs — (and what’ii a hairst this’ll be for guses, the 
stooks liae been sae sail* sliucktm ! ) — roasted albr(*- a clear live to the swirl 
o’ a Avorst<‘d string— stuffed as foil’s he can liuud frao neck to doup wi* 
yerbs — and devour’d wi* about eipial ])roporti(>ns o’ niasliiul potaAVties, and 
a clash o’ aipple sass — the creoshy briesto’ him shinin’ out oAvre a’ its braid 
beaiitifu* rotundity, Avi’ a broonisli and yelloAV'isli licht, seemin’ to be the 
V(?rra concentrated essein*<' o’ tastefu’ sapiiiness, the bar<‘ i<h*a o* whiclt, 
at ony distance^ o’ tinn^ and place, brings a gush o’ water out o’ the pallet 
— his tlieeghs slightly crisped by the smokeless lire to tin* ]>receesc pint 
best fitted fur cruii(‘hin’ — and, in short, the toot-aii-sammal o’ the Bird, a 
]ierfeck specimen o* the beau-ideal o’ the true Bird o’ Paradise— ftu* sic a 
guse, sir — (but oli! may I never be sae sairly tempted) — AA^ad a man sell 
Ids kintra or bis conscience — and neist day strive to stiflie bis remorse by 
gobblin’ up the giblet-pie. * 

NORTH. 

To hear you speak, .lames, the w'orld would take you for an epicure and 
glutton, who hoAved doAvn five times a-day in fond idolatry before the belly- 
god. What a delusion ! 

SIlKCnERT). 

What does the silly senseless world ken ahoot the real cliaracter o’ the 
puir Kttrick Shepherd, oiiy mair than about that o’ pair Lord Byron. But 
you, sir, kenbaitli hU by inetafeesical intuitions, lliat see intil a man’s soAvle 
throiigb the lAwks o’ his insjjired genie, and the acts o’ his destraekit life— ^ 
tliough fate and fortune, doom and destiny, keepit ye twa fay assunck'r a* 
the time that the noble Childe Avas driven along existence like the rack flyin? 
overhead on the stormy skies — and mine by that intercom inunin’ o’ a* liigh 
thochts and high feelings, sir, that fer far apairt frae a’ fun and frolic, and 
Avut, and humour and glee — (yet they, too, an* in their season suitable, and 
tell tales aften no safe to be repeated o’ secrets slumberin’ amang eorrowa 
deep doon in that 

“ Strange tumultuous thing tlie human heart”) 
hae aften giA^en to the hollows o’ the hills, where we tiva hae Avalked 
thegither, iar frae the AA^ays o’ man, frac the risin’ to the settin^ sun, the 
consecration as of some mighty temple. — Yes, Mr Nortli, till all the vi-* 
eihle region baitU o’ the earth and the heavens-- -the me beautifu’i beyond aT 
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expreasion beaiilifii’, wi* its ^ently undulating sea o’ lulls, greener than ony 
water-sea tliat ever rolled in sunshine, and aften, in glorious blinks, also pur- 
pler far, when the heather-heights, suddenly light-smitten, coloured all the 
day witJi tlie lustre beaming from their gorgeous mantle— and the itheVy as 
we lay like sleepers on the sward — dreamers but no sleepers we — with half- 
shut eyes undrowsily watching the slow passing-by of tlie drowsy clouds, 
and driukin’ in, wi’ nae impatient thirst, but wi’ a tranquil appetite divine, 
the blue liquid beauty o’ the stainless ether — the ithevy North, seeming, in- 
deed, to deserve the holy name of heaven, whitluu*, had I had wings of a 
dove, I wou’d have flown away and been at rest, for thou, my friend, 
knowest, even as 1 know, that except in those regions, rest is there none for 
us " poor sons of a day,” and that tliocht, sir, that keeps ebbing and flowing 
for ever in the silence and the solitude o’ our sowles, gies a sanctity to tlie 
great sky-bow that bends over us, when it is strung in peacefu* beauty that 
changes a’ creation into ae vast Place o’ Worship. 

NORTH. 

Merc painted air ! 

SllEeilEKD. 

Weel do 1 ken, sir, that it’s naething else! Yet holy in iny eyes has ever 
been what in Scotland we ca’ “the lift,” even as the Bible lyin’ open, du- 
ring the hour of service, on my father’s knee ! Nae senses have, we to pene- 
trate into inflnitude and eternity. Frae such ideas do not our sowh*s recoil 
back on space and time, feeble and forlorn, and sore afraid ! But (iod lias 
given us imaginations, sir, wherewith to beautify and glorify into celestial 
and abiding tabernacles, terrestrial vapours in their ain nature evanescent 
as dreams ! 

NORTH. 

James, give me your hand, our friendship is strong and sacred. 

SIIEPIIEUU. 

The shews o’ natur, sir, are a’ mere types ; but there’s nae sin, sir — In* 
assured there’s nae sin, sir, in looking on the type even as if it were the 
thing — the thoucht typilied ; for such seems to be the natur o’ the huniiin 
sowle, weak, weak, n^eak, sir, even in its greatest strength, and relying on 
the senses for support even in its maist spiritual com muni ngs, and inaist 
holy worsliip o’ Him that inhabiteth Eternity. 

NORTH. 

Poetry — Philosophy — Religion. 

SHEPHERD. 

I canna conceive a mair sacred, a inair holy task, than that which a in.au 
taks upon himscll, when he sits doon to write the life and character of liis 
brither man. Afore he begins to write the capital letter at the beginiiin’ o* 
the first word, he ocht to liai^ sat inony a lang hour, a’ by hiinsell, in his 
study, and to hae walked at eventide inony a lang hour, a* by hiiii'^ell alang 
the flowings of some river, (hoo life-like !) — and to hae lain aw.ake during 
moTiy a lang hour o’ the night watches, and effjwrinl/i/ then a* by himsell — 
meditating on the duty he has undertaken to perform, and comparin’ or 
contrastin , as it may be, what he may conjecture to hae been the character 
o* his brither, whom God has called to judgment, wi’ what he must ken to be 
the cliaracter o’ his ain sell, whom God next moment may coll to his dread 
account. A’ men hae mair nor an iuklin’ o' their warst evil jiropcnsities, 
and their aii^ warst sins. When religion and philosophy speak o’ the diftee- 
culty o’ kennin’ anc’s ain heart, they mean anither thing a’thegether ; an’ 
though an awfu’ and a fearfu’ thing, not to my present purpose, and to he 
bannled by me anither nicht, in anither discoorse. 

NORTH. 

' Why, you are giving us a sermon, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

An’ pray, sir, is there ony reason in the natur o’ tilings why you should 
hae a’ the preachin’ to yoursell ? Noo, sir, 1 say that the beeograjiher wha 
acts thus will never cease hearing a solemn whisper, as if direck frae Hea- 
ven— and it is frae Heaven — fillin’, but no disturbin’ Lis ear — “ Do unto 
Dthers that which thou weuldstthey should do unto thee!” O, sii*! ho(» 
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universal is the application— «t a* times— at a* seasons— to a* the mceserable 
race o’ man — o’ tbae divine words ! "Hoo are they forgotten ! In the pas- 
sion o* action, gin 1 may sae speak, there seems amaist some excuse, drawn 
frae the constitution o’ our natur, for the sound o’ that heavenly voice being 
droon’d amang the waves. But when a’s cawin abune and aroun’ — uaething 
nor nacbody troublin’ us — and yet the sense o’ our ain sins as prevalent 
in our privacy as our sense o’ the merry o’ the Most High towards us sin- 
ners— by wliat mysterious agency comes it about, that even then, wi* the 
cavvnle twinklin’ peacefully afore us, like a bit starnie, through the glimmer 
o’ our midnicht chawmer, and 

“ The wee bit ingle blinkin’ bonnily,” 

and not a foot stirrin’ in a’ the house, but the four feet o’ some hungry, yet 
no’ unhappy moosic, gliding cannily alang the carpet in search o’ some 
crumbs that may hae fa’n ahint a chair— O, sir! wlumca comes tlic thocht 
or the fcclin’ o* e\ il in the heart o* ainan at sic an hour as this, when, if ever 
guardian angels may be permitted to leave their celestial bowers for homes 
of earth, weel micht we lioiip to lie aneath the shadow o’ the wings o’ sic 
holy visitants I Y«»t, nae door flies open — nae wa’ sinks — nor enter in, in 
visible troops, the Fiends and the Furies. But what ca* ye Envy, and Jea- 
lousy, and Malice, and Anger, and a’ tlie rest of the Evil Passions, that, as 
if gifted wi’ ubiquity and perpetual presence, clutch our ven*a conscience 
by the hair o’ the head, and bendin* hack its neck, break its very spine, 
till it’s murdered or maimed, in death or dwaum — and oh ! mercy! what a 
hubbub noo arnang a’ the desperate Distractions! Sometimes they sit upon 
the sowle, tearin’ out its een, like ravens or vultures 

NORTH. 

James, (jnough ! The truth shocks and sickens. 

SllErilURD. 

^^'oel tlien, descend a’ at ance frae thae maist feaisome hichts, command- 
in’ a bird’s-eye view o’ the empiry o’ Sin and Evil— — 

NORTH. 

Miltonic. 

suhpiierd. 

And merely ask yoiirscll, what wanner it was that sic a man as our 
freeii’ John Galt, in general an excellent fallow, should hae been beguiled 
— betrayed — by some o’ the meaner agencies, the lower spirits, to— 

NORTH. 

(’Jompose No. I. of the National Library! 

KlIRPlIERn. 

Just sae — and there’s an anticdiinax for you — a vengeance and a thud ! 
But when we first got on this topic, some hour or sae sin sync, at the comi. 
mencement o’ this jug — What’s this I was intendin’ to say V Ou aye. It was, 
tliat you ken ma character by havin’ aften studied it in sic moods and seasons. 
Noo, 1 was a few minutes ago describin’ a roasted guse— a’ the zest o’ a 
glutton whose imagination was kindled by his ])al1et. And at that moment 
ns sincere was 1 as ever you beheld me when standin’ by the side o’ some 
great loch, and gazing on the sun sinking behind the mountains. But 
what care I, sir, for a’ the guscs that ever was roasted? No ae single strae. 
Gie me a bit cheese and bread when I am hungry, and I will say grace 
oure’t, siltin’ by some spring amang the hills, wi* as gratefu* a heart as ever 
yearned in a pair sinner’s breast towards the Giver o’ a’ mercies. Nae 
objections hae I — ^why sud I ? — to a jug o’ toddy, especially, sir, siltin’ cheek 
by jowl wi’ auld Christopher. But mony and mony a day o* drivin’ rain 
and blasliin’ sleet and driftin’ sna’ liae I been out frae morn till nicht amang 
the hills— aye, sir, frae nicht till morn— a’ thro’ the wild sughing hours o’ the 
mirk nichts o’ winter, without ever thiiikin* o* spirits in the shape o’ whisky 
ony mair than if in this weary world there never had been ae single still ! 
Sumphs — ^basc insolent sumphs — say I, sir, that dare to insult the shep- 
herd at his Glenlivat with the king of men. Has the aipple o’ my eye, sir, 
tint ae hue o’ its brichtness, or shews it one blood-shut stieak or stain o’ 
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liitetttperanco ? Hafl the aipple o* my cheek, sir, tint ae hue o’ its ruddiness, 
or shews it one blotch or pimple o* excess either in eatin’ or drinkin ? Damn 
the Cockney cooards and calumiiiawters— 

NORTH. 

TTncIench your hairy fist, my Beloved Shepherd, and let me see thee smile 
a^nin ns sweetly as if singing a song to the Queen of the Fairies among the 
tohmaiiB of her ancient woods. 

SIIEPIIERT). 

Hatred o* hypocrisy sets my blood in a low, and converts it, for a space, 

brief as the lightning in a collied night,” into liquid fire. Here, sir, here, 
in this our dcjarly beloved and beautifu’ Blue Parlour — and there, sir, 
there — through that wa’ — in tlie fantastic French Hunting Chawmer— 
and yonner, sir, yonner in tlie shooperb — the shooblime Saloon — what 
whisper ever heard the walls — and wails ’tis said have ears — of envy, or 
jealousy, or calumny, or of any evil thoucht towards any one, high or hum- 
ble, of the great family of Man ? 

NOllTII. 

None, never! 

SHEPHERD. 

Has a man great genius y — you, sir, trumpet-tongued, hail his advent 
when “ far off* his coming shines,” and the nations as yet know not wliat 
means the apparition on the weather-gleam, till you tell them ’tis a — Po(»t. 

NORTH. 

Sparc my blushes. Yet I feel in all humility that it is the truth. 

SIIEPIIEKD. 

Has a man sma’ genius, seeks Christopher to extinguish it ? Na, na, na. 
He kens that the spark is frao heaven, and sooner than tread it oot, would 
ha put his foot on llie adder-hole. Oh ! weel ken you, sir, my aiild wise 
freen,’ that genius yearns for glory mair passionately even lliaii ever love 
yeai’ncd for beauty, and that to him djsa])])oiutineut is despair, and desnair 
IS death ! A sneer, sir, on your face, might drive some hrichl-hoped laddie 
mad, while ho was seekiii', and finding and losin* his flowery way in the 
wilderness o’ the imagination, day after day, anti nicht after nicht, for years, 
and years, and years, mistakirr’ dreams for realities, and believin’ a* things to 
be in natur verily as beautifu’ as his ain thochts ! 

NORTH. 

Rather would I die, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sir, ye ken, and I ken, hut aiblins I better nor you, for I was born,*a8 Burns 
says, In an "auld clay biggin’,” and had little or nae assistance and sup))ort to 
my Bowle when it was beginnin’ to work like barm wdtbin me, or rather, if 
you’ll no think the eernage owre gran’ for the occasion, when it was beginnin* 
to trummle, and cnimmle, and sigh, and groan, and heave, and hotcli, 
like what ane reads about the earlier stages o* the proceedings o’ some 
earthquack, — I say, sir, that I was then left amaist entirely to my ain silly 
sell, wV iiaebody to tell me wliat a’ that disturbance ivithin me micht mean, 
whether it was for gude or for evil, frae heaven or hell — ye maun pardon me, 
sir, for sic strong expressions, but aften and aften did I shudder to think 
that 1 had fa’n iiitil the power o’ Satan — sae black, sir, at times were the 
thochts that suddenly assailed me in solitude, till, wad you believe me, they 
took the shape o’ great lang shadows lying threateningly on the sward afore 
me, when not a cloud was in heaven, and the sun sliining like a god in his 
ain undivided sky. The neebours — ^nay, my vera faither and mother, and 
the lave o’ our ain bairns, feared, when I was about the size or sae o’ my 
wee Jamie«^od bless him !— 

NORTH. 

Amen! 

SHEPHERD. 

——that I was gettin’ mad— and sae for a while did 1 mysell— hut I soon 
cam to ken that it was nae madness, but genie working in the dark, like a mole 
or a miner, till it fand its way up into tue air, and then eagle-eyed beheld 
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tho beauty o* the lieaveas and the earth, in a trance that away, sir, 
as ye ken, aneath the presence and the pressure o* cares and anxieties, and 
duties — aften a weary weciit — but ever and anon returns, a renewed reve- 
lation by natur, to them who keep holy tlie Covenant sworn at her altar 
amang the mysteries that haunted the world of eye and ear in the morn of 
life.— Nae yawning, if you please, sir. Better tliat you should at anee cewp 
ovvre in a dwawm o’ sleep. 

NORTH. 

I could cut with a hlunt knife the throat of any man who yawns while 
I am speaking to hini — especially if he atteni]>ts to conce.al his crime, by 
putting bis hand to his mouth ; yet, such a bundle of inconsistencies is man« 
that confound me if 1 could listen for five minutes to the angel Raphael 
himself — or Gabriel either — without experiencing that sensation about the 
jaws which precedes and ])roduces that sin. The truth is, that admiration 
soon makes me yawn — and 1 fear lliat Sir alter, and Coleridge, and Words- 
worth, and Bowles, and others, may sometimes have felt queer at the fre- 
quent, if not in(‘essant, opening and sliutting of the folding doors of my 
mouth, during tluur most amusing or instructivi*, reasoning or imaginative 
harangues, i wish I could ttnd some way of letting them know, that so far 
fi’om any oftene.(‘ being mefOnt, or weariness experienced by me, I was 
in fact repaying them for the delight they gave me, by tlie most sincere, if 
not tlie most delicate tribute of applause, which it was in my power to ren- 
d<*r, or rather out of my power to withliold from genius and wisdom. 

&11EPHEUI). 

I never in a* my born days, and Tin noo just the age o’ Sir Walter, and, 
had 1 m* been leevin’, o’ Bonnj’pratt, met a perfeckly ineasant— that isa’tlie- 
gither enchantin’ man in a party — and 1 have lang thocht there’s nae sic thing 
in existence as ]»oor8 o* conversation. TJuu’e’s Sir Walter wi’ his eyerlastin’ 
anecdotes, iiiiu* out o’ t(*n nu'.anin’ naethin’, ami the tenth itsell as auld as 
the 1 yil<loii liills, but not, like tlieni, cleft in three, which would be a great relief 
to tin*, listener, and aiblins alloo a nap atween — yethoo the coofs o’ a’ ages, 
sexes, and ranks, belaliour your luggs with their laucliter at eavery elapse— 
and baser than ony slaves tJiat over swejit the dust with their faces from 
the floors of Ji^astern despots, swallow his stalest stories as if they were 
manna rlrojiping fresh frae tlie heaven o’ imagination ! Yet you see tlie 
crust aften sticks in their throats — and they narrowly escape chokin’. Yet 
1 lov (5 and venerate Sir Walter abune a’ ither leevin* men except yourseJI, 
sir, and for that reason try to thole liis discourse. As to his ever hearin* 
ricJit HC'single syllable o’ wliat ye maybe sayin’ to him, wi’ilie maist freendly 
intent o’ enlicliteiiin’ his weak mind, you maun never indulge ony howp o* 
that kind — for o’ a’ the absent men when anither’s speakin’, that ever glow** 
ered in a body’s face, without seemin’ to ken even wha he’s lookin’ at, Sir 
Walter is the foremost — and gin he behaves in that gate to a man o’ original 
genius like me, you may conceive his ti'eatment o’ the sumphs and sumph^ 
esses that compose fashionable society. 

• NORTH. 

James— be civil. 

SIlEPUERn. 

Yet tak up ony trash o’ travels by ony outlandish foreigner through oui* 
kintrn, and turn to the chapter," Visit to Abbotsford,” and be he frog-eatin* 
Frenchman, sueevlin’ thi'ough his nose— 

NORTH. 

Or gross guttural German, groaning about Goethe— « 

SHEPHERD. 

— orgirnin’and grimacin’ Italian, wi* his music and his maearom, fiddlin’ 
and fumblin’ his way aiblins into marriage wi’ some deluded lassie o* ooUf 
dition wi’ the best o' Scottish bluid in her veins— 

NORTH. 

Sarcastic dog I 

SHEPHERD. 

—and one and all alike — each with the peculiar loathsomeness belonging 
to the mode of adulation practised in his ain kiii|ra*<-^begin 
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nlimin* the illustrious baronet frac head to feet, till he is all over slaver. 
Hoo he maun scunner I 

NORTH. 

Perhaps not. 

SHEPHERD. 

He maun. Then each Tramp begins to ring the same changes on his 
fool’s bells about Sir Walter's poors o’ conversation, his endless stores o’ 
information, his inexhaustible mines o’ intellectual treasures— 

NORTH. 

Stop, James— lay your hand on your heart, and tell me— we are quite 
alone, and you need not look at the screen, for there is nobody behind it— 
are you not jealous ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Me jealous ! and o’ S^ir Walter ! As I shall answer to God at the great 
day ot judgment, I am not ! I glory in my country for bis sake. But say — 
sir — unseal your lips and speak — should he, who of all men 1 ever kent is 
the least o’ a tyrant, be thus served by slaves ? 

NORTH. 

No great man of any age, James, during his mortal lifetime, ever so lived, 
by the peaceful power of genius, in the world’s eye, and in the world’s 
minds, and the world’s heart, as Sir Walter Scott. 

SHEPHERD. 

None whatsomever. 

NORTH. ^ 

Why ? Because never before had genius such as his dealt with subjects 
of such universal and instant interest. 

SHEPHERD. 

^\llat ! No Shakspecr V 

NORTH. 

No ; not Shakespeare. 

SHEPHERD. 

But wull he leeve as lang’s Shakspeer V 

NORTH. 

Why the devil should he not ? Why, you and I will live as long as 
Shakespeare — ^but it is not mere length of life, James, but intensity and 
universality of life, that constitutes the immortality of the soul. 

«« SHEPHERD. 

Gude — ^ude. In ac Dense, a’ that’s prented may live for ever ; in anitlier 
sense, amaist a’ that’s prented dies. Common owthers leeve but in their 
byeucks, — and every time ye shut his byenck, it may he said that ye put a 
common owther to death, or imprison him in a cell. He is in oblivion. But 
aince in ages an owther is bom — Homer, Shakspeer, Scott — wha leeve ria in 
their byeucks alone— though edition after edition keeps perpetually poorin’ 
out o’ the press — ^but omnipresent in the regions o’ Thocht and Feeling, as 
sunshine fills the day. 

NORTH. • 

Gude — gude. But when, James, Avas there ever religion without super- 
stition? worship without idolatry? 

sSIlEPIIERD. ’ 

Never in the history o’ man. I see your drift, sir. Tlicrefore it is — wou’d 
the auld cunning cRi'le say — tliat while the wise, the good, and the free un- 
veil their foreheads in manly admiration afore the genius o’ Sir Walter,— 
preserving a’ the while the erect attitude o’ that being, to whom alone the 
Latin poet said God gave “ a sublime face,” that he might behold the hea- 
vens and all their stars, — the wiseacres, the fools, and the slaves, fall down 
brutishly before him, and lick the dust aif his feet. 

NORTH. 

James, a peg lower, if you please. Let Sir W’alter produce any sort of 
stuff he chooses, and that set of worshippers swear it is beaten gold. There 
is his Demonology and Witchcraft — a poor book - - 

What say ye ? a puir byeuck on Demonology and Witchcraft by Sir Walter 
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NORTH. 

Poor In matter and in manner — in substance and in style. And yet tlm 
paid paltry press are at this moment all pawing it witli^ their praise. ^ Two 

years ago I spake of Puffing. One year ago, the Edinburgh Review — 

following in my wake — did the same ; but it scarified and seared the skin of 
the small sinners, and left that of the great sleek and without a seain. But 
“ a braw time’s cornin’ ” — and not many moiitlis shall go by, James, till 1 flay 
the Trade. 

siiEPiiKRD {rising fromliis seat) 

Ha ! Mr Tickler, hoo are you — and hoo cam’ you intil the room ? 

NORTH. 

Tickler I James. 1 see no Tickler. 

SHEPHERD {somewhat agitated,) 

Mr Tickler, speak — smile — lauch ! O lauch— lauc'li — laucb, sir ; I’ll thank 
ye frac the bottom o’ my sowle to lauch ! 

NORTH. 

Nay — this is like midsummer madness at the end of October. Don’t stare 
so, 1 beseech you, my deal* Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

Luk— luk — luk ! Fixed een — white cheeks — blue lips — drippin’ hair — a 
ghastly coontenance, an’ a spectral shape — It’s his wraith— his wrajth — and 
e’er midnicht, we shall J)e nearin’ a sugh gaun through the city that our 
freen’ has been droon’d ! 

NOR-ru (alarmed*) 

I sec nothing. 

SHEPHERD (coming round to north.) 

There — tliere— richt opposite to us on the wa’ ! 

NORTH. 

Shall I ring the bell ? 

SHEPHERD. 

What said ye ? See, it lifts its corpse-like hauns ! Oh ! that it wou’d but 
speak ! 

NORTH (recovering his self-possession.) 

Your stomach is out of order, James — your bowels— 

SHEPHERD. 

I wou’d fain houp sae — but I fear no ! Mercy on us I it’s liftin’ itsell up, 
and movin’ like a shadow — noo — noo— thank heaven, it hus evaporated, 
and is gane ! 

(Enter Ambrose in violent agitation.) 

AMBROSE. 

Oh ! dear — Oh ! dear — Sirs, there’s a rumour flying through the city that 
the body of Mr Tickler has been found drowned in one of the Leith Docks ! 

NORTH and SHEPHERD. 

Oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! 


[Exeunt Omnes distracted. 
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Orcvel CoL Marlay, h. pu Gr. Gda. to be Maj. 

Gen. in the Army July 1850 

Le Mesuricr, h, p. 17 do. do« 

— ■ Philpot, h. p. 'J4 Dr. do. do. 
Lt. Col. Watts, h. p. Indcp. Com. to be 
Col. in the Army. do. 

■ (iroRan. h. p. Cora. Rest. do. da 

Shedden, li. p. 1 H F. do. do. 

— — Ogilvic, h. p. Unatt. do. do. 
Mnj. Michcll, R, Art. to be Lt. Col. in 
the Army do. 

Cator, do. do. do. 

CapU Rob. Kelly, Fort Maj. at Dart- 
mouth, to be Maj. in the Army do. 

Tlioinas Kelly, do. Tilbury Fort, 
do. do. 

— Gibson, 86 F. do. do. 

T/ie Kinff has been pleased to appoint thcjnlloxeine 
Colonels qf Militia to he his Maiesh/'s' Aides-de^ 
Camp for the Service of his Mmtia Force. 

Col. Sir W. W. Wynn, Bt. R. Denbigh. Mil. 

T2 July 18.‘50 

G. E. qf Aboync, K.T. Aberdeenshire Mil. do. 
J. Lord Duflbrm and Claneboye, 11. North Down 
Mil.' do. 

T. Wood, R. East Middlesex Mil. do. 

His Majedp has been pleased to appoint the under- 
ment ioned Officerst of the blast India Comjmnxfs 
Forces, to ioire rank by Brevet in IlLi Majrstt/s 
Armp, in the Eai.t Indies onty, a^jollon's. The 
Commissions to he dated '22d July, IHJJ* 

MnJ. Gen. Prole, to be Lieut. Ocncral 

Ferguson, do. 

Macaulay, <io. 

Ashe, do. 

. — ..I.— Calcraft, do. 

Col. Price, to be Major-General 


Worslcy, 

-'do. 

P'rascr, 

do. 

H. 8. Scott, 

da 

—— Sir J. Sinclair, 

Bt. do. 

— — K. Seott, 

do. 

— — M'Dowall, 

do. 

Lewis, 

do. 


R, II. Gda. R. S. Oliver, Cor. by pnreh. vice 
Grieves, ret. 29 July 1830 

2 Dr, Cds. Rt. Col. Hay, tram h. p. 17 Dr. Lt. 

Col. 22 do. 

4 Cor. Archer, Lt. by pureh. vice Holden, 

ret. 1 J Aug. 

J. S. Lyon, Cor. do. 

.3 Dr. Maj. Misted, Lt. CoL 22 July 

6 H. Halcn, VcL Surg. vice Pereivall, 

Ord. Merv, in Ireland .3 Aug. 

8 CapU Brudenell, Maj. by pureh. vice 

Morgell, ret. do. 

Lt. MacCall, CnpL do. 

Cor. Thomas, LU do. 

R. Peel, Cor. do. 

10 Cor. Fitx Herbert, Lt. by pureh. vice 

Osborne, pmm. do* 

H. Norman, Cor. da 

11 BU Lt CoL Brutton, Lt CoL 22 July 
Bt. Col. Blake, from h. p. 20 Dr. Maj. 

J3Aug. 

IS Lt Vandcleur, Capt by pureh. vice 

Harington, ret 3 do. 

Cor. P'orcster, Lt da 

Ens. Hon. C. O'Callaghan, from 76 F. 
Cor. (]o. 

€3 Bt. Col. Sir T. N. Hill, K.C.B. from 

h. p. Lt. CoL 22 July 


GrcaOds. Capt and Lt. Col. Lambert, Maj. with 
rank of Col, 22 July 

Lt. and Capt Boldcro, Capt. and Lt. 

CoL do. 

ColdStOds, Bt CoL Mackinnon, Lt. CoL ilo. 

Bt CoL Mdman, Miy. do. 

Lt and Capt. Hon. J. Forbes, Lt. CoL 
do. 

Ebs. and Lt, Clitherow, Lt and 

■ Drummond, Lt. and Capt 
vice Dent. ret. 3d Aug. 

£ns. Dundus, from 42 F. Bus. aud Lt 
do. 

3 F. Gds. Bt floL Keate, Lt. CoL 22 July 

Mereer, Maj. do. 

II t Maj. Hawkins, Capt and Lt Col. 

do. 

2 F. Cant, Cod. G. P. Malcolm, from R. 

Mil. Coll. £us. vice Lomax. 2.5 F. 

13 Aug, 

J Lt. Col. Mitchell, from 31 F. Lt. CoL 

22 July 

4 Lt. Clarke, Capt. vice GriflUh, 9i) P*. 

3d Aug. 

Ens. Lonsdale, Lt. do. 

Gent. Cad. P'. M. Campbell, from R. 
Mill. Coll. Ens. do. 

16 Capt McDonald, Maj, by pureh. vice 

Audam, ret 13 do. 

18 Bt. Col. Burrell, from 90 F. Lt I oL 

22 July 

Bt. Maj. Pratt, Maj. vice Bt Lt. Col. 

Riddttll, prom. do. 

l.t Reed, Capt. do. 

20 Maj. Green, Lieut CoL do. 

Capt, Burrows, Maj. do. 

Lt Dodgin, Capt do. 

Ens. Wood, Lt do* 

— — Stanford, from .13 F. Ens. do. 
23 Maj. Harrison, Lt CuL do. 

Capt Fielding, Maj. do. 

Lt Enodi, l^apt do. 

2d Lt Crutchley, 1st Lt do. 

Gent. C!aii. W. G. C. Monius, from R. 
Mil. Coll. Ens. do. 

25 I.t Col.Walker, from h. p. Lt Col. do. 

Ens. Lomax, from i F. Eii&. vice Wal- 
ker, res. 13 Aug. 

30 Lt. Armstrong. Adj. vice Atkinson, res. 

Adj. only do. 

31 F. Lt. CoL Daly, from h. p. Lt CoL 

22 July 

33 Gent Cad. W. T. Nixon, from R. Mil. 

Coll. Ens. vice Staiidfurd, 20 F. 

3 Aug. 

35 Lt. CoL Macdonald, from h. p. 12 P'. 

Lt. CoL 22 July 

50 Capt. Ryan, Maj. and Dt. Lt. CoL 

Goldie, prom. 13 Aug. 

*-» Madden, from h. p. Capt. do. 
52 Capt. St John, Maj. vice M'Nair, 73 

F. 3 do. 

57 Capt. Mann, from h. p. 40 F. Cant. 

vice Bt Maj. Powell, prom. 13 do. 

58 Capt Frith, Maj. vice Bt. Lt. Col. 

Rowan, prom. 22 July 

lA. Colhns, Capt. do. 

>— Watson, from 83 P\ Lt 3 da 

63 Lt. Pedder, Capt by pureh. vice Du- 

mas, ret 3 Aug. 

Ens. Pole, Lt do. 

C. C. Elton, Ens. * do. 

64 Maj. Dickson, Lt CoL 22 July 

Bt Mid. Bennett, Mtd* da 

Lt and Adj. Boyes, Capt do. 

Serg. Maj. J. Cana van, Adj. and Ens. 

da 

68 Lt Gibson, Capt vice Bt Maj. Gled« 

stanesi prom. 3d Aug* 
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72 F. Etti. Baillie, Lt. by purch. vice Laird« 

ret. 3 Aug. 

lion. W. Arbuthnot, Ens. do. 

73 Maj. M'Nair, from 32 F. Lt. Col. do. 

76 F. S. Prittie, Ens. by purch. vice O*-. 

Callaghan, 12 Dr, 13 do. 

77 c;apt. Clarke, from b. p. Capt. vice Bt. 

MaJ. Bateman, prom. do. 

84 Capt. WcBtley, from h. p. Capt. vice 

Clarke, canc. do. 

86 Lt. Tinnie, Adj. vice M 'Intyre, res. 

Adj. only 3 do. 

Grant, Capt. vice Dt. Maj. Kirby, 
prom. 1.3 do. 

Ciipt. T.owth, from h. p. Capt. vice Bt. 
Muj. Bill DCS, prom. H do. 

90 Miickay, Maj, vice Bt. Lt. Col. 

Burrell, Id F. 22 July 

Grilfith, from 1 F. Capt. 3 Aug. 

93 Lt. Crowe, Capt. by purch. vice Hart, 

ret. 13 do. 

Eok. Aylmer, Lt. do. 

A. C. h'ltz James, Ena. do. 

91 Lieut. Workman, Capt. vice Bt. Lt. 

Col. Boqle, prom. 3 do. 

Iliflc Brig. Miij. Eclos, Lt. Col. 22 July 

C.ipt. Hope. Maj. do. 

Lt. Fry, Capt. do. 

2d Lt, Booper, 1st Lt. do. 

Gent. Cadet R. Moorsom.from R. Mil. 
('nil. 2d Lt. do. 

Ccyl, Ri/le R. I.t. Powell, Capt. by purch. vice Du 
Vernet, prom. 13 Aug. 

2d Lt. Morns, 1st Lt. do. 

W. Jones, 2d Lt. do. 


Bt. Lt. Col. Wade, h. p. Unatt 1.7 Aug. 1 830 

Sir W. L. Herries, K.C.iL h. p. 

Perm. As. Quar. Mast. Ocn* do. 

■ — ■■■■ Goldie do. 


To be Majors oflf^antry* 

Bt. Lt. Col . Bogle, from 94 F. 3 Aug. 1830 
Bt. Maj. Glcdstunes, from 68 F* do. 

Powell, from 57 F. 13 do. 

Mack worth, h. p. 8. Dr. do. 

Bt. Lt. Col. Bdlneavis, h. p. F. 27 do. 

Bt. Maj. Bazalgeltc, h. p. 98. F, do. 

— — ■— Kirby, from 86 F. do. 

— Baines, from 86 F, do. 

Bateman, from 77 F. do. 

Ebhurt, from StalTCapt. at Chelsea do. 

Dt. Lt. Col. Falla, h. p. 18 F. do. 

Exchanges, 


Major Thorne, 91 F. rcc. diff. with Lt. Col. Snod« 
grass, h, p. 

Capu Davis, 15F. rec. cliflT.with Captain Weston^ 

1). p. 

~ Talt, 22 F. wiUi Capt. Killikelly, h. p. G W, 

Lieut. Furlong, 20 F. witli Lieut. Marlton, 30 F, 
Ensign Carey, 67 F. with Ensign Lloyd, h. p. 
Assist, burg. Brisbane, 71 F. rec. diiL wiUi Assist 
Surg. Hughes, M. D. h. p. .'>8 F. 


Resignations, 


Lieut. Severn. R. Art. 

Ensign Walker, 25 F. 

Retirements, 


Ordnance Department 

R. Art. Lt. Col. Pym, Col. vice Pritchard, re- 
moved as a General Ofliccr 

22 July, 18.30 
Capt. and Bt. M.'ij. llutchesson, Lt. Col. 


do. 

2d Capt. Boll, (''apt. do. 

l*<t Lt. liigilhy, 2d Capt. do. 

2(1 Lt. Fisher, 1st Lt. do. 

1st Lt and Adj. Cater, 2d Capt. do. 
Lt.Col. ('ary, Col. vice Vincy, removed 
as u General Officer do. 

Capt. and Bt. Maj. Whinyates, Lt. Col. 

do. 

2d Capt. k'rascr, Capt. do. 

1st Lt. Pester, 2d Capt. do. 

2d Lt. Onnshy, Ist Lt. do. 

Lt. C'ol. Forster, Col. view Beevor, re- 
moval as a General Offlecr do. 
Capt. and Bt. Maj. Michel, Lt. Col. do. 
2d ('apt. Louis, Capt. do. 

1st Lt. Tweedie, 2d Capt. do, 

2d Lt. Taylor, Ist Lt. do. 


■ - Miwlcan, do, vice Severn, res. 

5 Aug, 


Staff. 

Maj. Gen. Macdonald, Adj. General to Forces 

27 July, 1830 

Bt. CoL Fitz Clarence, h. p. Dcp. Adj. Gen. vice 
Macdonald do. 

■ ■' ■ D’Aguilar, Dep. Adj. Gen. in Ireland 

22 do. 

Sir G. Campbell, Bt. Dep. Quar. Mast. Geii. in 
Ireland do. 

fit. LL Col. Harris, h. p. Dep. Adj. Gen. in Ca- 
nada, vice Col. Sir T. N. Hill, Com. Cav. Dep 

do. 

Capt Cletke, from h. p. 57 F. Staff Capt. at Chel- 
sea, vice Ebhart, prom. 13 Aug. 

Oarrisons, 

Lt. Gen. Sir W. M. Peaeocke, Gov. of Kinsold, 
vice Lt Gen. Guard, dead 3 Aug. 1830 

Unattached. 

To be Lieiit Colonels of Infantry. 

Bt Lt Col. Rowan, from 58 F. 23 July, 1830 

— — ■ ■■ Riddall, from 18 F. do. 

Bt CoL Sir J. Harvey, h. p. 103 F, 13 Aug. 


Majors. 

Morgcll, 8 Dr. 

Audain, 16 F. 

Captains. 

Harington, 12 Dr. 

Dent, ('oldst. Gds. 

Dumas, 63 F. 

Hart, 1)3 F. 

WBhauis, b. p. 2C F. 

Lieufenants, 


Archer, 4 Dr. Gds. 

Laird, 72 F. 

Pigott, li. p. 12 Dr. 

Pattison, b. p. 6 F. 

NiKOii, li.p. 10 F. 

Edmonds, li. p. 21 F, 

Macleod, li. i). 27 F. 

Fitz Gerald, n. p. 31 F. ' 

Adams, h. p. 64 F. 

Cornet, 'id Lievteruint, and Ensign. 


Grieves, R. Horse Gds. 
Williamson, h. p. 97 F. 
Palincr. li. p. 2 Ceylon Regt. 

Qua. Mailer, 


Tyreli, h. p. York Hang. 

i1.v sisfanl-Surgrons, 
Gibncy, h. p. 15 Dr. 

Bunny, h. p. 43 F. 

While, h. p. 73 F. 

Bigsby, h. j). Staff. 

Hospital Assistants, 



Cancelled. 


Major Aitchison, Cape Mounted Rifle 
Capt. Clarke, 84 F. 

Deaths. 

MaJor-GeneraL 
Nugemt, late of 38 F. Paris 
Majors, 

Cust, 59 F. Manchester 
Shutlloworth, Royal Inv. Art HatfaenaM Hall, 
near Sheffield 9 

Captains, 

Dallas, 37 F. Dublin Aug. 

Arthur Richard Wellesley, Rifle Bldg. 

Pick, h. p. 89 F. 4 Aug. 

Symonds* b. p. Campbeira Boc. Coi]it Mar. 


Apr. 1830 
8 Aug. 1830 



Promo/ tonSy AppointnicntSy ^'C,^^Banhrupts, [Nov. 


hleutenarUt* 

NetUtt, 5(] F. 

OaHley, late 2 Vet. Bn. 
Sheppard, late 6 do. Colchester 
Bell, late 9 do. 

Armstrong, h. p. .jS F. London 
Philan, h. p. 89 F. 

Kelly, h. p. 7 W. I. R. Wentford 


11 Aug. 18.i0 
do. 
R May 
n July 
SO Mar. 
2 Oct 1H29 
1 July 1830 


Krietsch, h. p. A Line Ger. Leg. Hanover 28 May 
Heitmullcr, h. p. do, Hanover 22 June 

Kmign, 

Neill, late 1 Vet Bn. Drumatec, Market Hill, 
Ireland 21 July 1830 

Paymaster. 

Duff, late 9 Vet Bn. Duddingstone, North Brit 
12 May 1830 


Ai.piiabetical List of Eyousu Bankrupts, announced from August 23, to Sep- 
tember 23. 


Ashton, J. Liverpool, wine-merchant 
Ascherslcben, F. K. Austin Friars, merchant 
Bell, J. Liverpool, master mariner 
Bryan, T. Mincing Lane, wine-broker 
Bullock, J. Featherstone .Street, ironmonger 
Burton, J. Nottingham, stone mason 
Bunn, C. Birmingham, gilt-toy maker 
Briarly, A. Kirton-in-Lindsey, innkeeper 
Battersby, A. Liverpool, builder 
Barrow, A. Kirkland. iiinkec|ier 
Brattan, E. Northwich, upholsterer 
Bayley, T. Giltspur Street, baker 
Bradley, G. Leeds, brass-founder 
Barnett, J. Carrickfergiis, merchant 
('base, J. Chlswcll Street, nixithecary 
Cleaver, S. Hungerford Market, cement maker 
Cox, H. Sheffield, grocer 
<!unningham, J. Bristol, shopkeeper 
C^omley, G. and G. Jones, and T. Hathaway, 
Ulcy, clothiers 

Chatcr, E. jun. Lambeth, coal merchant 
Cleg, B. Oldham, victualler 
('lark, J. Keynshani, basket maker 
Davies, R. Lisle Street, coal merchant 
Drake, G. 1*. Stepney Green, carpenter 
Dry, T. Tottenham Court Hoad, linen draper 
Drake, W.W. Snowhill, feather merchant 
Edge, M. Stockport, shopkeeper 
Elliot, T. jun. (ioawell Street, tool maker 
Flacke, N. B. Lambeth, livery stable keeper 
Gregson, J. S. Manchester, bookseller 
Gillgrass, J. MorJey, woollen cloth manufacturer 
Gray, J. (late of Calais,) Islington, banker 
Guyenette, F. J., and S. Geary, Liverpool Street, 
and S. (icary, Weston Street, builders 
Gorton, T. jun. Pimlico, bookseller 
Garnet, J. Shan, innkeeper 
Hedge, N. Colchester, jeweller 
Handley, W. Birmingham, saddler 
Jay, J. Broad Street, upholsterer 
Jarret, J, and P. T. Tadman, Fencliurch Street, 
iiiercliants 

Johnson, C. Leeds, victualler 

Kay, W. Hipon, saddler 

Koymer, T. Colchester, woollen draper 


Ker/oot, R. Manchester, builder 
Lanza, G. St Fancras, publisher of muuc 
Lloyd, J. Peckham-Rye, victualler 
Liddel, J. Rensington, merchant 
Marsden, O. U. and T. Mather, Manchester, up- 
holsterers 

Moore, G. C. Blackcney, grocer 
M'Chic, Eliza, and Wakcncld, Anne, Manchester, 
milliners 

Mitchell, R. Crayford, farmer 
Matarol, W. G. fate of Paiicras-lane, dealer and 
chapman 

Neve. A. Portsea, linen-draper 
Powell, J. C. Chiawell-street, surgeon 
Parris, J. F. Maida Hill, briek-inuker 
Paylor, W. Knarcsborough, confectioner 
Poole, T. Forc-street, linen-draper 
Parker, .1. Oxford-street, linen-draper 
Robottom, .1. James-street, coffcc-housckccpcr 
Ridley, W. Wreckenton, millcT 
Hobson, £. South Shields, boat-builder 
Reed. R. Birmingham, guminaker 
Richards, T. Manchester, corii-inercliant 
Rockc, C. A. Tenbury, iiorsc-tlealer 
Skinner, W. Wilmington-square, apothecary, &c. 
Shoyer, W. Wcstin-super-niare, grocer 
Syrainons, G. Alherstone, bookseller 
Scruton, W. St George's, East, victualler 
Smith, J. Winchester, miller 
Simons, 11. Blackmore, grocer 
Smailbone, J. Titchlx>mc-iitTect, picture-dealer 
Scott, J. Bread-street, shawl- warehouseman 
Taylor, G. Manchester, steam-engine iimnufai « 
turer 

Tomlinson, J. !I. Halsted, moiicy-scrivcncr 

Turner, F. (i. Bermondsey, leather-seller 

Thomas, J. Abercarne, grocer 

Taylor, J. jun. Halifax, dealer 

Wilson, T. Manchester, commission-agent 

Wright, L. W. London Road, engineer 

Welford, J. Oxford-street, auctioneer 

Woodrow, W, West Coker, draper 

Worts, C. Wapping, Uigh-stccet, ship-chandler 

Wilson, R. Bishopsgate-strcet, woollen-draper 


Alimiaiieticai. List of Scotch Bankrupts^ announced from August l,to Sept. 30. 


Alexander, Robert Drucc Dundas, grocer, spirit- 
dealer, ironmonger, general merchant, and 
trader, Kinross 

Burns, Walter, upholsterer and cabinetmaker, 
Edinburgh 

Caverhill, Thomas, & Co., silkmercen, Edin- 
burgh, and Thomas Caverhill, the partner, as 
an individual 

Conncl, John, cheesemonger, Hanover Street. 
Edinburgh 

Davidson, Robert, shoemaker, Edinburgh 

Fowler, Geo., merchant, Castle Street, Aberdeen. 

Gordon, Strachan, Ca, wine merchants and 
commercial agents, Edinburgh and Leith, and 
James Gordon and Adam Strachan, putnen, 
as individuals 

S don, Strachan, ie Co., Bruit merchants. Elm 
ow, Edinburgh, as a company, and Andrew 
Liller Fraser, one of the partners, as an indivi- 
dual 

Hamilton. Robert, bookbinder and stotloner. 
Row Sixeet, Edinburgh 

Hogarth, George, newspaper proprietor, printer. 


and publisher, and writer to the signet, Edin- 
burgh 

Johnston, William, cow feeder. Comely Dank, 
near Edinburgh 

- Lindsay, James, merchant, Kirkaldy 
' Lees, John, cattle dealer, Dumfries 

M*Call, Joseph, wine and spirit merchant, Glas- 
gow 

M*Crca, William, china and stoneware merchant, 
Kirkaldy 

M*Intyre, Duncan, contractor and caitwright, 
Ballachnan, Leil, Argyleshirc 

Maclean, Alexander Walker, stationer, St An- 
drew Square, Edinburgh 

MacRae. Kenneth and Alexander, merchants In 
Inverness, carrying on business in Inverness 
under the flzm of Kennetli MacRea and Sfins, 
and in Wick under the firm of Alexander Mac- 
Rae 

Macnab, Colin, late farmer in Olencruitan, Ar- 
gyleihire, and now master of the Highland 
Chieftain steam-packet, plying betwmt Giasgovr 
and Inverness, and general merchant, Glasgow. 
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Mason, Rofiert, builder, Edinburgh 

Meldruin, John, merchant, Kirkaldy 

Preston, John, mill-spinner and manufacturer, 
Dundee 

Sjvewnght, John, merchant, Union Street, Aber- 
deen 

The Company carrying on business under the firm 
of William Aitkcn, George Aitkcn, and George 
and William Aitken, merchants, power-loom 
cloth manufacturers, and cotton spinners, 
Glasgow 

The Company some time carrying on business in 
Edinburgh and Leith, and now in Leith, under 


the firm of Leslie and Ca, and Thomas Chal- 
mers, surgeon, residing in Edinburgh, and Mrs 
Mary Baillie, or Leslie, also residing there, as 
individuals 

Thomson, John, junior, and Co., bleachers and 
btarehers in Glasgow, and John Thomson, ju- 
nior, thc*itidividuBl partner of that com|>any 
Wallace, Archibald, writer, merchant, and com- 
mission agent, St Andrews 
W arrack, James, merchant and grocer, Aberdeen 
Winter. Ilobcrt, Jeweller, South Bridge, Edin- 
burgh 


BIRTHS, MARRIAOES, AND DEATHS. 


BtRTHSi. 

June Sf2. At the Capo of Good Hope, the Hon. 
Mrs Stcuart of Dalguisc, of a daughter. 

July IS. At Perth, the lady of Glass Sandi- 
man, Em|. of a son. 

SH. At Kastficid, South Leith, Mrs James 
Watson, of a daiighler. 

,i(J. At St Andrews, Mrs Mylne of Mylnefield, 
of a daughter. 

— At.!, Henderson Row, Mrs J. A. llohertKon, 
ol a dauglitcr. 

Aiifr, u. At Cargen, the lady of William Stot- 
lienl. Esq. of (.'.argeii. of a daughter, 
tr J. At 1, CJiarlotte Square. Mrs Watson, of a 
son. 

‘1. At .7, Gayfield Pl.aec, Mrs Gihsnn, of a son. 

— At Salisbury Green, Mrs Robert Christie, 
of a son. 

7. At West End, Hampstead, the lady of Gore 
Cui'rie, Esq. of .1 daughter. 

K. The Lady of David I)iek!>oii, Esq. younger 
ol Hiirtree, advoeale, of a son. 

^ — At Melrose, Mrs Spence, of a daughter. 

— At US, Royal Circus, Mrs Lamontol Knoek- 
dow, of a ilaughter. 

1). At London, Lady Howard de Walden, of a 
sou and heir. 

— At Southend, Kent, the lady of Donald 
Maekay, Esq, of .a sou. 

— At 5G, George Street, Mrs Pollock, of a 
daugliter. 

1 1. At Dalrneny, Mrs .Scott, of a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Lady Oswald of Duniiikeir, 
of a daughter. 

12. At C, M.msficld Place, Mis John Anderson, 
junior, of a son. 

— At London, the Lady of Captain Fyfe, resi- 
dent at Taiijore, of a son. 

J.'j. At Queensferry, the wife of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Dimma, minister of that paiish, of a sou. 

17. At Enster Kincaple, Mrs Meldrum of 
Easter Kincaple, of a daughter. 

— At St Bernard Crescent, Mrs Alexander 
B. Black ic, ol a sou. 

— At Ileriot Row, the lady of Thomas Mac- 
kenzie, Esq. of Applecross, of a daughter. 

18. At Lord Greenock's house, near Sandgate, 
in Kent. Lady Greenoek, of a son. 

— Mrs Stevenson. 5, Heriot Row, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At 22, Elm Row, Mrs Ronald, of a daughter. 

20. 4t Glasserton House, the lady of Swir II. 
Stewart, Esq. of Physgill and Glasserton, of a son. 

25. At Leith. Mrs Dr Anderson, of a daughter. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mrs Tliomas Ewing, 59, 
South Bridge, of a son. 

— At 28, Dundas Street, Mrs Watson, of a 
daughter. 

— At IJ. Great Stuart Street, Mrs William 
Hume, of a daughter, 

— At Coates Crescent, on the 28th ult.; the 
lady of Colonel Ross, of the 4th dragoon guards, 
of a daughter. 

_ At the Glass works, Leith, Mrs Turnbull, 
of a son. 

29 At Glenfinnet, the lady of the Hon. Lord 

Fullerton, of a son. 

— At Claphara, the lady of the Rev, Thomas 
Palmer Hutton, of a son. 


2.9. At Abercrumby Place, Mrs Campbell of 
Possil, of a son. 

30. At Glasgow, the lady of William L. Ewing, 
Esq. of a son. 

Sept. 1. At her fiiih.<ir*s house, Oakbank, near 
Perth, Mrs James llevt ridge Duncan, junior, of 
Dumside, of a daughter. 

.*5. At 19, .Scotland Street, the lady of John W. 
Mackenzie, Esip of a son. 

— . At 15, Howard Place, the lady of (‘apt R. 
Campbell, R. N. of a sou. 

4. At 22, Castle Street, Mrs M'Enrlan, of a son. 

fi. At Hamilton, Mrs MR.'iilliim, of a daughter. 

7. Mrs Vouiig, 5!i, (ireat King Street, of a 
daughter. 

A. Mrs A. Maclean, Anniek Dunk, Dreghoin, 
Ayrshire, of a son. 

— At l*ortobillo, the lady of Major Maekeiizie, 
4th fiK)t, of a daughter. 

9. At Glasgow, Mrs John Allan, of a sun. 

11. The wile of Mr WiUuin Miller, merchant, 
Inscrkeiihing, of a .son. 

— At West Lnuiiston, the lady of Henry West- 
macott, Esq. sculptor, of u son. 

— Mrs Graham, 14, Atholl (Crescent, of a son. 

14. At Dublin, the lady of Col. Henry White, 
M. P* of a son. 

15. At 57, George .9(|uaic, the lady of John 
Graluini, E^q. advocate, of a ilaughler. 

17. At Manor Place, Lady Hamilton, of a son. 

— Mrs Bruce of Powfoulis, of a son. 

At Pirefield, the lady of Major-General Sir 

Alexander Keith, K. C. U. of a son. 

IH. At Edinburgh, the Countess of Morton, of 
a daughter. 

22. At 75, George Street, Mrs Syme. of a son. 

25. At 3, Royal Circus, Mis Walter Dickson, of 


a son. 

25. At 10, /Vbercromby Place, Mrs Adolphus 
Maedouall Ross, of a ilaughtcr. 

— At Belhavcn, Mrs Ellis Dudgeou, of a daugli- 
tcr. 

2G. At 5, Hermitage II ill, Mrs John Dean, of a 


son. 

27. At the Manse of Ratlio, Mrs Henderson, of 
a daughter. 

28. At Ainij.fiel«I, Lady Elclio, of a daughter. 

29. At 14, Staflbrd Street, the laily of Anthony 
Murray, Esq. younger of Dolleiic, W. S. of a son. 

Ocl. 3. At 20, Nicolson Street, Mrs Dr Fair- 
bairn, of a son. 

4. At 18, Scotland Street, Mrs Slormonlh Dar- 


rig, of a son. 

lately » At 11, Atholl Crescent, the lady of Adam 
[ay. Esq. of a daughter. 

— At Brighton Place, Portobello, Mrs M. Steii- 

iuse, of a daughter. ^ ^ 

— The lady of John Melville, E^q. of Upper 


MARRIAGES. 

Aprils. At Colombo, in the island of Ceylon, 
Campbell Drummond Riddell, Esq. to Miss Caro- 
line Stuart Rodney, youngest daughter of the 
Hon. John Rodney, chief secretary to government 
in Ceylon. 

July 3. At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Dick, 
Droughty Ferry, to Euphemia, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr Young, Hawick. 

19. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Di Robert Moodie, 
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Marriages, 


[Nov. 


minuter of the paridli of OlMmannui* to 

Ellttbetli, fourth daughter of the late Adam 
Andenon, merchant in Kdinburgh. 

23. At MontroHc, MrfJoscph Irvine, Lerwick. 
Bhetland, to Isabella, daughter of Uie deceased 
Mr James Duncan. 

At Manchester, the Rev. Wtlliam Mao> 
kenaie, minister of Comrie, Perthshire, to Elizap 
buth. daughter of the late Peter M'Larcn, Esq. 
hfanchestcr. 

SB. At London, Mr William Russell, grocer, 
Edinburgh, to Anna, daughter of James Morris 
Pimm, of Frangbury farm, Duddington, Kent. 

.>(). At Wnrlley Hall, Vorkshire, the lion. John 
Chetwynd Talbot, third son of Earl Talbot, to the 
Hon. Caroline Jane Stuart Wortley, daughter of 
Lord WharncliiTe. 

August 2. At Taymnuth Castle, George A. 
Campbell, Esq. royal mnriDCs. to Miss Margaret 
Campbell, daughter of the late Colonel Campbell 
of Glcnfcochan. 

.5. At 1.1, Dean Terrace, Alexander Donald, 
Esq. W. S. to Hobina Mary, youngest daughter of 
the late Alexander Millar, Esq. Montrose. 

— At Leith, Captain James Hunter, to t'a* 
therine, daughter of the late Mr David M* Vicar, 
■hipmaster, Leith. 

8. At Mosslmnk, Capt. James Hoseason, of 
the brig Thule, to Anne, eldest daughter of Mr 
Robert Hoseason of UdliouhO. 

9. At 31, George .Square, Tliomas Durham 
Weir, Esq. of Uoghcad, to Miss Margaret Colqu* 
lioiin Campbell, eldest daughter of the late Du* 
gald Campbell, Esci. of Skerrington. 

— At 17. Melville Street, George Ferguson, 
£.sc|. of the Edinburgh Academy, to Anne, second 
daughter of the late Rev. James Grcig, minister 
of Dalmcny. 

— Mr W. H. Jones, stationer, Manchester, to 
Robina, daughter of tlie Rev. Mr Ross, Rumt- 
island. 

— At Dunmnre Park, seat of the Earl of Dun- 
more, Henry William Vincent, Esq. eldest son of 
Henry Dormer Vincent, Ksq. of Hilly Hill, lletk- 
shire, to Elizabeth Anne, eldest daughter of the 
late Colonel George Cullaiidcr of Criugforth. 

— At Leith, Mr .James Deans, Haddington, to 
Jane, youngest daughter of William Leyden, Esq. 

ll.N. 

— At Dunblane, Thomas Barty, Esq. Dunblane, 
to Elizabeth, youimest daughter of the lute James 
Parkinson, Esq. of Hornby, county of Lancaster. 

— At Sweetbank, Fife, Edwaid Uailton. Esq. 
Glasgow, to Jane, daughter of Niel Rallingalt, 
Esq. Sweetbank. 

— At 5, Newington Place, Andrew Mackie, 
Esq. St Monnnoe, to Alison, eldest daughter of the 
late John Thomson, Esq. Norlli Berwick Mains. 

— At Edinburgh. John Murray, Esq. merchant 
In Liverpool, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late James Bryce, Es(|. 

11. At Glasgow, the Rev. John Clugston, of St 
John’s chuTch, Quebec, to Miss Hannah Dixon. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Edward W'olker, 
Wesleyan minister, Glasgow, to Miss EHz.'ibeth 
Ann, daughter of the. late Robert Ross, Esq. of 
tlie Stock Exchange, London. 

12. At Edinburgh, William Stott, Esq, solicitor 
at law, to, Margaret, second daughter of the late 
Mr James Cook, Edinburgh. 

1.1. At 4, Charles Street, the Rev. James Lalng, 
to Margaret S. G. youngest daughter of tlie late 
John Drummond, Esq. first Lieutenant, Royal 
Marines. 

16. At 86, Lauriston Place, Mr William Stew- 
art Watson, portrait painter, to Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Mr James .Stevenson, merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At Esk Side, Fisherrow, Mr Robert Aitken, 
Fisherrow, to Ma^, second daughter of the late 
James Thomson, Esq. 

17. At Leith, Mr Hugh Ramage, writer, Cro- 
marty, to Ann, eldest daughter of Mr Naihaiiicl 
Watson, ghiSB-works, Leith. 

— At Portobello, the Rev. John Torry, Alyth, 
to Margaret Adam, youngest daughter of the late 
Adam Ogilvie, Esq. of Hartwoodinyres, Selkirk- 
abirc. 

— At Logic Elphinstone, Patrick Boyle, Esq. 
elda^ son of the Right Hon. the Lord Justice 
Clcvk, to Miss Mary Frances Dalrymple, second 
daughter of Sir Robert Dalrymple Horn Elphin* 
ttonCf Bart, of Horn and Logie Elphinatone, 


19. At Howth Chui^i, Hugh Davidson, Esq. 

dest son of the late Sir David Davidson, of Can- 
tray, Invcriiess-shire, to Maria, third daughter of 
Colonel Gorgon Seafleld, county of Dublin. 

“ At London, the Earl of Roscommon, to 
Charlotte, second daugliter of the late John Tal- 
bet, Esq. niece to the late and sister to the uro- 
sent Earl of Shrewsbury. 

— At CIiailey. Sussex. James M 'Queen, Esq. 
Captain in the 15th, or King’s lliissars, youngest 
son of John M 'Queen of Braxficld, Esq. to Eliza, 
daughter of the late Rear-Admiral itainer. 

- 1 - V At Kensington, Lieutenant Cliarlcs Forbes, 
17lh lancers, secimd son of Sir Charles Forbes, 
Bart. M.P. to Caroline, second daughter of 
George Battye. Esq. of Campden Hill. 

— At Loiidon, T. 11. S. Buckiicll Esteoiirt, 
Esq. M. P. to Lucy .Sarah, daughter of Frank So- 
iheron. Esq. Admiral of the Blue. 

“.At 8, St John Street, Mr Alexander Cowan, 
Moray House, Canongale, to Helen, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Alexander Brodic, nii- 
iiistorof the Gospel. C.-irnbec, Fifcshirc. 

— At 3, Hope Park, James Morgan, Eiq. 
South Charlotte Street, to Clementina, daughter 
of rhoinas Kyd, Esq. Exchequer. 

Si. At Edinburgh, Mr George Duncan. Prinee’s 
Street, to Helen, daughter of Mr John Christie, 
George Street. 

— At Duninuw, Essex. William Chrvstie, of 
Kingston. Jamaica, Esq. to Catherine .Serena, w- 
coiul daughter of George Wade, Esq. 

25. At Greenock, Robert Dirom, Esq. of Liver- 
pool, third son of LicuL-Gcneral Dirorii of Mount 
Annan, to Mary, eldest daughter of Patrick Hun- 
ter, Esq. of Thom Hill, Greenock. 

— At Edinburgh, Edward Cruickshjinks, eldest 
son of Alexander Cniickshanks of Edinburgh, to 
Elizabeth, third daughter of the late John Folher- 
gill of Vork. 

28. At Stonehoiisc Chapel, Devon, Assistant 
Comiiiissary-Gcnerul John I.indsay, to Maria 
Lucas, second daughter of the late John Lanig, 
Esq, of the Island of Doininica. 

HcjA. 5. At Dublin, John Lowe, Emp royal ar^ 
tillery, second son of llie late Alexander Lowe, 
Esq. of Annfleld, Fifcshire, to Mary Agnes, only 
daughter of the late Major Charles Morley Baldcrs, 
Uarshatn Hall, Norfolk. 

7. At Glasgow, the Rev. .John M'Artliur, mi- 
nisier of KilealmonclJ. Argyllshire, to Miss Gray, 
daughter of James Gray, Esq. Gla.cgow, 

— At 71, George Street, Mr William Innes, to 
Miss Helen Robertson. 

— At Stirling, William Clelaiid, Esq. Perth, 
to Mary, only daughter of Robert Henderson, 
Esep writer. 

10. Captain George Downing, Hon. East India 
Company's service, son of the late Major Janies 
Downing, of the 6l8t regiment of foot, to Marga- 
ret, second daughter of Coll Macdonald, Esq. of 
Dalness. 

13. Atlnliston, Alexander Goldie Voiing,' A.D, 
Esq. surgeon, to Margaret, third daughter of the 
late Thomas Whyte, Esq. of Tweedie Holl, La- 


— At Rose Bank, John Johnston. E'.q. Edin- 
burgh, formerly Major of the 2d rcgiincutof foot, 
to Jewy, only daughter of the late William Iluili- 
day. Esq. of Rosebiink. 

II. At Glasgow, Thomas Henderson, Esq. of 
lyess, to Elizabeth, daughter of William Gordon 
Mack, £k(|. 

— At London, Charles Bigsby, R. A, of Trinity 
Colley, (Cambridge, to Jane Christina, youngest 
daughter of the late James Watson, Esq, W.S. 

— At Lauriston Castle, David Smith, Esq. 
W.S. Edinburgh, to Harriet Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Allan, Esq. of Lauriston. 

18. At London, John Caniptell, Esq. of Stra- 
chur, to Eliz.’ihetli Ann, eldest daughter of the 
JatP Thomas Kinnersicy, Esq. of London. 

20, At Till^hil), Flfeshire, Mr James M'Far- 
lane, writer, Dunfermline, to Janet Alexander, 
eldest daughter of the late James narrower. Esq. 
oflnzievar, advocate. 

21. At the manse of Auchterderran, Fife, Wal- 
ter ilondiurgh. Esq. W. H. to Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Rev. Dr Andrew Murray. 

24, Robert Solater, jun., dieentter, to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of James Gray, boot-naker. 
27* At Manor Placc^ Edinburgh, Captain Car- 
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ferel Georpre Smjtt, of the Mailraji Army, to Char- 
lotte, second dau^diter of the late Lieut.-Colonel 
John MaedouRal «)f Polquhnirn. 

At Ness House, liivcrkeilhinpr, Dr Charles 
william Graham, physician in Dalkeith, to Ca- 
therine, second dnu|thter of Mr Pcddie, arcliitect. 

28. At 105, Prince’s Street, James Robertson, 
Esq. of the Madras army, second son of LieuU- 
Col. Robertson Macdonald of Kinlfichmoidart, to 
Anne ADinilia. youngest daughter of the late 
Charles Stewart, Esq. commander of tlie Hon. 
East India Company's ship Airley Castle. 

.?(>. At Cameron Rank, Charles Galli, of Blen- 
heim Place, Edinburgh, Esq. to Alexia Bailey 
Crawford, ^oungest daughter of 'William Craw- 
ford, Em}. Cameron Bank. 

— At London, Robert Ferguson, Esm M. D., 
of Queen Street, Mayfair, to Cecilia Eleonora, 
second daughter of the lute J. J. Labalniundicre, 
Esq. of Dc'incrara. 

Lutely, at London, Commander Edward Bel- 
cher, of his Majesty’s ship ^tna, to Diana JollifT, 
grand-daughter of Colonel Simpson of Plcan 
House, Falkirk. 

DEATHS. 

Feh. 28. At Trichinopoly, John C. Turnbull, 
of the 51st Ucgimeiit MadraG Native Infantry, 
youngest son of the late John Turnbull, Esq. of 
Abbey St Itathans. 

At Penang, Emign John Wilkinson, 
.5.jlh Heginient Native Infantry, lion. East India 
Company’s service, aged twcuty-thrcc. 

18. At Calcutta, James Beatsou, Esq. of the 
House of Colvin (t Co. 

AtnU ty. At Callao, Dr John Logan, physician 
to the British lUispital at that place. 

May'3» At Friendship Estate, St Elizabeth’s, 
Jamaica, aged twcnty-fuur, Joseph James Robert- 
son,’ Esq. of Belmont Estate, in the same parish. 

15. At Bombay, Robert Findlay, Esq. fourth 
son of Kirknuiu Finlay, P'.sq. of (’astle Toward. 

50. At Port Ileiiderson, Jamaica, Mary Amelia 

I. oeKhart, second daughter of John Picrey Hen- 
derson, Esq. aged twenty-two months 

Ju}icl\. At Tabrcc/, Licut.-ColoncI Sir John 
Kinnear Macdonald, (’.B. K.L.S. British Envoy 
Extraordinary at the Court of Persia. 

July 5. At sea, on Ins imssagc to Leith from 
Archangel, Captain James Kerr, of the brig Union 
of Leith, son of Mr James Kerr, wine merchant, 

II, Nelson .‘Street, Edinburgh. 

18. At Eastwood Cottage, .SlrathpefTer Spa, the 
Rev. Willtatii M.'ickintosn, minister of Thurso, in 
the 67lh year of his age. and ‘J.'Mh of his ministry. 

20. Drowned, at tlic Islaml ol St Vincent’s, Ro- 
derick, son of the late Liout. Alexander Maclcod 
of Tain. 

21. At Edinburgh, William Millar, Duncan 
Street, Newington, one of the Society of Friends, 
aged 07 years. 

25. At Barnslec, Win. Pastor, Esq. of Barnslee. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mrs Philadelphia Lambe, 
Tollct of Alexander Robertson, Esq. of Piendcr- 
guest, aged 75. 

— At 5'i, North Richmond Street, Mr William 
Gilchrist, of the Edinburgh Frieudly Insurance 
Society. 

— At 15, Salisbury Road, Newington, John 
Ceddea, Esq. in his 78th year. j? 

28. At Plantation I.usignan, Dcmcrara, Francis 
Johnston, E^q. surgeon, son of the late Rev. An- 
drew Johnston, minister of the parish of Salton. 

— At Coldingham, Mr George Craig, portioner, 
W’est Preston, hi the 90th year of his age. 

.50. At 9, Antigua Street, Jane, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr John Forrest. 

— At 67, George Street, Mrs Jane Hay, relict 
of Dr Thomas Hay. 

51. At Brighton, Mrs Perkins, relict of John 
Perkins, Esq. of ParK Strett, Soutliwark, London. 

1. At Hill Place, Alexander, second son 
of the late Mr Alex. Tweedic, farmer, Torsonce, 

— At Perth, Mrn Jean Mair, widow of Arthur 
Mair, Esq. 

— At Arniston Place, George, youngest son of 
George Lang, Esq. of Broomhill. 

2. At St Roque, near Edinburgh, Alexander 
Robert, only son of Alexander Robertson, Esq. 
W.S. aged five years. 

3. At Kilbagie, Miss Margaret Stein, daughter 
of the late James Stein, Gs^i. 


.5 Mr Tlig^ tees, lIlllhouteHeld. 

4. AC Leith, William Campbell, Esq, aged 68 


years. 

— At East Grange, Isabella, daughter of the 
late James Kcr of East Orange, Esq. 

5. At 28, Greenside Street, Mr James Muir, 
mamifaetiiring jeweller. 

6. At Madeira, Captain John George Campbell, 
late of the 8.5d reeiment, sun of the late John 
Campbell, Enq. of Snawfield. 

7. Margaret Hill Bridges, daughter of Mr 
Bridgeii, 6, Carlton Street, .St Bernard's. 

8. At Leamington, John Armstrong, Esq. Cherry 
Valley, county Antrim. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Anne Miller, widow of 
George Miller, Esq. late ('onsul for his Mgjesty 
at Charleston, South Carolina. 

9. At Leslie, Fifeshire, Mr W'llliam Grcenhill, 
watchmaker, London. 

— At Irvine, Mrs Jean Dickie, wife of Mr John 
Milne, late of the f'rown Inn and Hotel there. 

^ At Edinburgh, Mrs James Anderson, widow 
of the late Mr .lames Anderson, merclumt, 40, 
North Hanover Street. 

10. At Lotulou, Lady Grey Egerton. 

It. Adam Fortune, Esq. Abbey Hill. 

— At Forfar, Mr David Milne, botanist, in his 
63d year. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Agnes Stephens, trunk- 
maker, Waterloo Place. 

— At Sloiieficld, Alexander Waddell, Esq. of 
Stonefield. in his 8Uh year. 

14. At 18, Rnnkeillor Street, aged 18, Thomas 
Hamilton Broun of Johnstonburn, Esq. 

— • At the Manse of Tweedsrauir, Peebles-shirc, 
the Rev. .lames Gardner. 

1.5. Captain John George Dewar, of his Majesty’s 
ship Rose, second son of the lute James Dewar, 
Esq. of Vogne. 

— Margaret Dickson, widow of the late Jiunes 
Turnbull, Esq. of Greenhouse. 

— - At Minto Street, Newington, Captain Mac- 
Lean, late of Shuna, in his H.3d year. 

16. At 11, Claremont Crescent, Archibald, only 
son of James Uurthwiek, Esq. 

— At 20, Picardy Place, John Kcrmack, Esq. 
late of the Register ofliec, aged 74- 

— At 6. Leopold Place, MiAsJane Cranstouii 
Fraser, eldest daughter of Mr William Fraser, sen. 

I7> At KenwnrHl, in the 17lh year of her age, 
the Lady Cceilia barah Murray, daughter of the 
F.arl of Mans/iehl. 

— At 5, Ciayfleld Place, Helen Elder, second 
daughter of Mr John Morri^son, writer. 

18. At Edinburgh, Miss Klizabcth Hay, daugh- 
ter of the late John Hay, Ecq. of Aiigluraw. 

19. Thomas, youngest son of Alexander Brodie, 
Esq. .secretary ot the Bank of Scotland. 

— At 4, St J.inies Square, aged 81, Mrs Hogg, 
relict of Mr William Hogg, Prcstmipans. 

20. At Glasgow, Mr Robert Rowlands, engineer 
and superintendent of the Glasgow water works, 
aged (iO. 

— At the Manse of Kemnoro, the Rev. Cohn 
Maclean, in the 67lh year of his age, and Slitli of 
his ministry. 

— At Mains, Linlithgow, Mr James Glen, late 
distiller there. 

21. Arthur Richard Wellesley, f-’aptain in the 
rifle brigade, and eldest sou of the Hon. and Rev. 
Dr Wellesley. 

— At the Royal Military College, .Sandhurst, 
Quarter-master Alexander Caldcr, aged 70. 

22. At Catherine Bunk, Mr John Hutchison, 
merchant. Leith, ^ed 80. 

— At Niddiy Mill, Mis? Eiiphcmia Young, se- 
cond daughter of the late Mr Robert Young. 

24. At 4, Lundoti .Street, Mr William Gregory, 
late merchant, Kingston, Jamaica. 

25. At London Street, G. R. Nultall, Esq. M.D. 

— At Aberdour, George Callender, Esq. of 
Lincoln's Inn, liarrister-at-law. 

26. At 'I'aybank, Margaret, wife of Charles 
Guthrie, Esq. and second daughter of George 
Kinlnch, Esq. of Kinloeh. 


— jBaufiia iiooeTispn, youngcst 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr A. Stewart, of Canon* 
gate, Edinburgh, in her IDtli year. 

27 . At 2, Moray Place, Fcame, youngest 
daughter of John Gardiner Kinnear, Esq. ^ 

— At Newholm, Fordyce, third daughter of 
CharlM Cunninghaob WtS« 
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27. At London, Lady HoWMOb. Ibo wife of the 
Right Hon Sir Chriatoplier Robfnion, in her 
fllih year. ... 

29. At Carricstown. Roxburghshire, after a 
lingering and nainfu) illness, aged 16 years, Helen, 
sixth daughter of Mr Thomas Hutton, farmer 
there. 

At Leith, Mr Evan Liddell. 

.'ll). At the Cottage, Kelso, James Cunning- 
ham. Esq. late of Juumica. 

31. At Rotterdam, Laurepcc Hutchicson, Esq. 
merchant there, second son of Mr Hutcliieson of 
HaicJaw, Fife. 

— At i*arkhead. Ilopetoun House, Jana Trot- 
ter. wife of Mr John Cockburn. 

Htpi, 1. At 29, Bernard Street. Leith. Catherine 
Butler, spouse of James Watt, bookseller there. 

— At 6, Scotland Street, Mis Janet Alves, 
widow of the late John Alves, Esq. Dalkeith. 

2. 'At Wisebadeu, Augusta Mary de Gray, young- 
est daughter of the lateThomas,Lord WalBingham. 

— At his house, Duddlngstone, Mnjot John 
M’KcnrJc, late of his Majesty's 4Gth regiment. 

.1. At Leith, Catherine, relict of the late Thomas 
Cumming, shipmaster, Aberdeen. 

— At Argyll Park, near Edinburgh, Emily 
Jane, second daughter of Allan Mucdowall, M.U. 
of .St Vincent. 

— < At Dalhouxic Mains, Grace, youngest 
daughter of David (.ray, Esq. 

— In the 77th year of his age. the Right Hon. 
William Henry Nursau, fifth Earl of llochfotd. 
Viscount Tunbridge, and Baron Enfield. II is Lord- 
ship was never married, and the titles are extinct. 

— At Bellevue House, Kelso, Eleanor, eldest 
daughter of the late Admiral William Dickson of 
Sydenham, aged 64. 

6. At Kilmarnock, Mr William Thomson, rec- 
tor of the Academy. 

C. At Edtilburgh, the Right Honourable Lady 
I'lalielta Douglas, bister of the late, and aunt to 
the present. F'arl of Selkirk. 

— At 3. Antigua Street, Zclica Cheshire, spouse 
of William Wallace, Esq. W.S, 

7. At London, Jamcb Wilson, Esq. of .Snoaton 
Castle, Yorkshire, and of Cane Grove, in the 
Island of St Vincent, member of the couiieil in 
that island, and ln(e M.P. for V'ork. 

S, At Ins son’s house, St James Street, Bath, 
aged 5S, after four years’ sevete buffering, Mr N. 
T. (’arrington, late of Davenport, author of 

Dartmoor,” '* The Banks of Tamar,” •* My 
Native Village,” and other Poems. 

— At Balbardic House, in his HOth year, Alex- 
ander MarJoribaukH, Esq. of Marjoribanks, con- 
vener of Uie county of Linlithgow. 

9. At Clapham Rise, Surrey, William Dulmer, 
Esq, aged 73. 

IP. At Oban, Colin Campbell, Esq.uf Ballcvolan. 

11. At Kirkaldy, Walter Fergus, Esq. of Strath- 
more, in his 73d year. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mr M'Dougall Forrest, sur- 
geon. 

1?. At Paple-lla’, Little Park, in Minigaff pa- 
rish, ill his llilst year, John Cunningham. 

14. At Stead Place Cottage, Mary Paterson, 
wife of Mr William Sanderson, merchant, Edin- 
burgh. 

— At his father’s house, Nicolson Stieet, Mr 
Thomas Wrilianion, merchant. 

1.3. At 27, R^ent Terrace, Elizabeth Kyd, wife 
of Robert Wight, jun. Esq. accountant. 

— At the nouse of the Rev. Mr Ulackbuni, 
Eeclos, near Manchester, the Right Honourable 
William Huskisson, in consequence of the severe 
injuries he sustained by being rode over by a 
steam engine at the opening of ihe Liverpool and 
Manchester railway. 

16 AC Edinburgh, C'olin Mackenzie, Esq. of 
Portmore, 

— At 6, 'Northumberland Street, Helen Forbes, 
wife of John Wilson, Esq. advocate. 


16. Aged 47, Elizabetlu .wife of the Rev. Dr 
Mcarns, Professor of Divinity in King’s College, 
Aberdeen, and daughter of the late William For- 
syth, Esq. Iluiitly. 

IB. At Feruieside, near Edinburgh, Mrs Haig, 
sen. late of KeJso, in her seventieth year. 

— At Regent Street, London, Mr Robert Stra- 
clian. 

~ At his lodgings in Frith Street, Soho, after 
a short but painful illness, Mr William Hazlitt, 
the ingenious author of numerous works, and an 
extensive contributor to the periodical literature 
of the day. 

22. At Edinburgh. Eliza Margaret, daughter of 
the late Mr Thomas Rattray, writer in Edinburgh. 

— At 13, Shaksiieare Square, Mrs Dow, vintner. 

— At West Viewfield, Trinity, Thomas Row- 
lands, Esq. 

— At Bucclcuch Place, William Fleming, late 
of the British Linen Company Bank. 

25. Drownetl. by accidentally falling overboard 
from a pleasure-boat, James John T. Reeve, Esq. 
aged sixteen, late of his Majesty’s ships Shannon 
and Barliam. 

— At the Manse of Glammis, Miss Stewart 
Lyon, in her twenty-fifth year. 

26. At Pi Hour, Mrs Skene, wife of P. G. Skene, 
Esq. of Hallyards. 

— At Windsor, Caroline Anne Tliurlow, second 
daughter of Sir D. Cunningham, Bart. 

28. At Mornitigside. Sylvester, youngest son of 
Mr llcid, 5, Mun<>fit'ld Place. 

— At Sunmiersidu, Jane Biair, daughter of the 
late Hugh Bluir, Ebq. of Dunroail. 

29. At Dunkeld House, Ills Grace the Duke of 
Atholl, at the age of beventy-six. His Groce was 
in his 76th year, during the latter thirty- six of 
which he has discharged the various and import- 
ant duties of his oflirc as Lord Lieutenant oi the 
extensive county of Perth, with a zeal and hite- 
crity which will make the bereavement as severe- 
ly felt by the county, as his less, as a patriotic 
nobleman, will be lamented by the nation at 
large. To the Highlands of Perthshire, with 
which he was more immediately connected, the 
chief place of his residence, and the great field of 
his public spirit and eutcrprisc ns n landed pro- 
prirtor, his loss will be as incalculable as his ser- 
vices. 

24. Wc regret to state, that in the course of the 
firing at Brussels, Lord Blantyre, who was resi- 
ding there with his lady and family, was mortally 
wounded by a musket liall in the neck, while he 
was looking ut the combatants from the window 
of the room in which bis lady was sitting. This 
amiable and accomplished nobleman was highly 
and deservedly estenned in this country by all 
who had access to know his cliaracter us it was 
displayed m private life. 

LutHyt At Pennyeross, Mrs Catherine M'Lean, 
relict ot the late MiOor Donald M'Lcan, of the 1st 
or Royal Regiment. 

— At Woltun -under-Edge, Gloucestershire, in 
lier eighty-fourth year, Mary, the wife of the 
Rev. Rowland Hill, A.M. of burrey ('haiicl, Lon- 
don. 

— At his seat, Aldenham Abbey, Herts, Admi- 
ral Sir C. M. Pole, Bart. 

— William Mitchell, Esq. formerly captain of 
the Hon. East India Company’s ship Bridgewater. 

— Rear-Admiral Hunter, at the advanced age 
of ninety-eight. 

— At London, Harriet Mary, Countess of 
Malmesbury, widow of llie late Earl. 

— At Uarrnckporc, Major Fleming, 3Hlh Regi- 
ment Native Infantry. 

— At 10, Nicolson Street, Carleton Place. 
Glasgow, in the sixty-sixth year of hef age, Mrs 
Mary Byres, relict of the late Peter Gordon, Esq. 
writer, Glasgow. 

~ At the Liverpool Workhouse, In her ICJd 
year, Ellen Swarsbiick. 


EUinLur^h: PrlnUd hy Ballaniync and Company, 
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WINTER RHAPSODY. 

BY CIIRKTOPHKR NORTH. 

Fvtte First. 


Thank lleavonl Summer and Au- 
tumn are bolli dead and buried at 
last, and wliite ]ie the snow on their 
p^raves ! Youth is the season of all 
sorts of insolen(‘.e, and therefore wq 
ran forgive and forget almost any 
tiling in Spring. He has always been 
a privileged personage; and we have 
no doubt that he played his pranks 
even in Paradise. To-day, he meets 
you unexpectedly on the hill-side; 
and was there ever a face in this 
world so celcstialized by smiles! 
All the features are framed of light. 
Ulack eyes are beads — blue eyes are 
diamonds. Gaze, then, into the blue 
eyes of Spring, and you feel that in 
the untroubled lustre, there is some- 
thing more sublime than in the heights 
of the cloudless lieavens, or in the 
depths of the waveless seas. More 
sublime, because essentially spirit- 
ual. There stands the young Angel, 
entranced in the conscious mys- 
tery of his own beautiful and blessed 
being; and the earth which we mor- 
tal creatures tread, becomes all at 
once fit region for the smourn of the 
immortal Son of the Alorriing. So 
might some great painter image the 
First-born of the Year, till nations 
adored the picture. To-morrow you 
repair, with hermit steps, to the 
mount of the Vision, and, 

** Fierce as ten furies, terrible os Hell,” 

Spring clutches you by the hair, with 
the fingers of frost ; blashea a storm 
of sleet in your face, and finishes, 
perhaps, by folding you in a winding- 
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sheet of snow, in which you would 
infallibly perish but for a pocket- 
pistol of ulenlivet. The day aftei 
to-morrow, you behold him^Spring 
—walking along the firmament, sao, 
but not sullen — mournful, but not 
miserable — disturbed, but not des- 
pairing — now coming out towards 
you in a burst of light— and now fa- 
ding away from you in a gathering of 
gloom — even as one might figure in 
his imagination, a fallen Angel. On 
Thursday, confound you if j^ou know 
what the devil to make of his Spring- 
ship. There he is, stripped to the 
buft— playing at hide-ana-seek, hai*e- 
and-hound, with a queer crazy crony 
of his in a fur-cap, swaudown waist- 
coat, and liairy breeches, Lodbrog or 
Winter. You turn up the whites of 
your eyes, and the browns of your 
hands in amazement, till the Two, by 
way of change of pastime, ce.asc their 
mutual vagaries, and, like a couple of 
hawks diverting themselves with an 
owl, in conclusion buffet you off the 
premises. You insertthe occurrence, 
with suitable reflections, in your 
Meteorological Dia^, under the 
head— Spring. On Friday, nothing 
is seen of you hut the blue tip of 
your nose, for you are confined to 
bed by rheumatism, and nobody ad- 
mitted to your sleepless sanct^ 
but your condoling Mawsey. ’lIs 
a pity. For never since the flood- 
greened earth, on her first resurrec- 
tion-morn, laughed around Ararat 
spanned was she by suchaRainlKpv! 
By all that Is various and vanishing, 
3k 
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the arcVi seems many miles broad, 
and' many, many miles liijfb, and all 
creation to be gladly and gloriously 
gathered together— without being 
crowded — plains, woods, villltgeB, 
towns, hills, and clouds, beneath the 
path-way of Spring, once more an 
Angel— an unfailea A.iigel ! While the 
tinge that tremblea into transcendent 
hues — fading and fluctuating — deep- 
ening and dying — now gone, as if for 
ever— and now back again in an in- 
stant, as if breathing and alive— is 
felt, during all that wavering visita- 
tion, to be of all sights the most 
evanescent, and yet inspirative of a 
beau^-born belief, bright as the sun 
that flung the image on the cloud, — 
profound as the gloom it illumines — 
that it shone ana is shining there at 
the biddi^ of Him who inhabiteth 
eternity. The grim noon of Saturday, 
after a moanmg morning, and one 
silent intermediate lour oT gravelike 
stillness, begins to gleam fitfully with 
lightning like a maniac's eye; and 
list I is not that 

** The sound 

Of thunder heu'd remote ?” 

On earth wind there is none — not 
so much as a breath. But there is a 
strong wind in heaven — for see how 
that huge cloud-city, a night within a 
day,comeB moving on along thehidden 
mountain-tops, and hangs over the 
loch all at once black as pitch, ex- 
cept that here and there a sort of 
■lulen purple heaves upon the long 
slow swell, and here and there 
along the shores — how caused we 
know not — are seen, but lieard not, 
the wfKte melancholy breakers ! Is 
no oUe smitten blind ? No ! Thank 
God! But ere the tlianksgiving has 
been worded, an alrquake has split 
aisundhr the Cloud-city, the night 
\Mthln tlie day, and all its towers and 
temples are disordered along the 
firmament, to a sound that might 
waken the dead. Where are ye, ye 
edio-hunters, that gi'udge not to pur- 
chase ^n-powder explosions on 
Lolvood bowling-green, at four shil- 
lings the blast? See! there are our 
artillery-men stalking from battery 
to battery— ^all hung up aloft facing 
the west— or ** each standing by his 
gtm,** with lighted match moving 
or motionless, Shadows-figures. and 
aH clothed In black-blue uniform, 
with blood-red fachigs, portentously 


glancing in the Sun, as he strives to 
struggle into heaven. The Generalis- 
simo of all the forces, who is he bill — 
Spring ? — Hand in hand with Spring, 
Sabbalh descends from heaven unto 
eanh ; and are not their feet beau- 
tiful on the mountains ? Small as is 
the voice of that tinkling bell from 
that humble spire, overtopped by its 
coeval trees, yet is it heard in the 
heart of infinitude. So is the bleat- 
ing of these silly sheep on the braes 
—and BO is that voice of psalms, 
all at once rising so spirit-like, as if 
the very kirk were animated, and 
sang a joyous song in the wilderness 
to the ear of the Most High. For all 
things are under his care— those that, 
as *we dream, have no life — the 
flowers, and the herbs, and tJie trees, 
— those that some dim scripture 
seems to say, when they die, utterly 
perish — and those that all bright 
scripture, whether mitten in the 
hook of God, or the book of Nature, 
declares will live for ever ! 

If such be the character of Spring, 
gentle reader, wilt thou not forgetand 
forgive — with us — much occasional 
conduct on his part tliat appears not 
only inexplicable, but incomprehen- 
sible? But vve cannot extend the 
same indulgence to Summer and to 
Autumn. Summer is a season come 
to the years of discretion, and ought 
to conduct himself like astaid, sober, 
sensible, middle-aged man, not past, 
butpaBsiiig,his prime. Now, Summer, 
we are sorry to say it, has lately be- 
liaved ill a way to make his best 
friends ashamed of him — in a way 
absolutely disgraceful to a person 
of his time of life. Having picked a 
quarrel with the Sun — his benefactor 
— ^nay his father, what else could he 
expect but that that enlightened 
Christian would altogether withhold 
his countenance from so undutiful 
and un^ateful a child, and leave him 
to trav3 along the mire and beneatli 
the clouds ? For some weeks Summer 
was sulky — and sullenly scorned to 
shed a tear. His eyes were like ice. 
By and by, like a great school-boy, 
he began to whine and whimper — 
and when he found that that would 
not do, he blubbered like the booby 
of the lowest form. Still the Sun 
would not look on him — or if he did, 
'twas with a sudden and short half- 
smile, half-scowl, that fi'oze the in- 
grate’s blood. At last the Summer 
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grew contrite, and the Sun forf^iving; 
the ^Aic burst out into a flood of tc^ars, 
the other into a flood of light. In 
simple words, the Summer wept and 
the Sun smiled — and for one broken 
month there was a perpetual alterna- 
tion of rain and radiance. How beau- 
tiful is penitence I How beautiful for- 
giveness ! For one week the Summer 
w'as restored to liis pristine peace 
and old luxuriance, and the (lesert 
blossomed like the rose. 

Therefore ask tin* Summer's 
pardon for thanking heaven that he 
is dead. Would that he were aH\e 
again, and buried not for ever be- 
neath the 3 rellovv forest leaves! O 
tliou first, faint, fair, fine tinge %f 
dawning Light, that streaks the still- 
sleeping yet just-waking fare of the 
morn, Light and no-Liglit, a shadowy 
Something that as Ave gaze is felt to 
be growing into an emotion that must 
be either Innoemico or Beauty, or 
both blend iiit< logetlier into devotion 
before Deify, once nion* duly visi- 
ble ill the div inc* colouring that fore- 
bodes another day to mortal life, — 
before Thee what holy bliss to kneel 
upon the greensward in some forest 
glade, while every leaf is a-tremble 
wdth dewdrops, and the liajipy little 
birds are begiiiiiiiig to twittm*, yet 
motionless among the boughs, — be- 
fore Thee to kneel as ut a shrine, and 
breathe deeper and deeper, — ns tlie 
lustre waxetli purer and purer, 
brighter and more bright, till range 
after range arise* of crimson clouds 
ill altitiiae sublime, and breast above 
breast expands of vellow vv'oods 
softly glittering in their far-spread 
magnificence,— then what holy Idiss 
to breathe deeper and deeper unto 
Him who holds in the hollow of 
his band the heavens and the earth, 
oui' high but most humble orisons I 
But now it is day, and broad-awake 
seems tlie whole Joyful world. The 
clouds— lustrous no more — are all 
anchored on the sky, white as fleets 
waiting for the wind. Time is not felt 
—and one might dream that the day 
was to endure for ever. Yet lol that 
great river rolls on in the light — and 
why will he leave those lovely inland 
woods for the naked shores ! Why 
—why, responds some voice — dhurry 
we on our own lives — impetuous and 
passionate fai* more than he with all 
his cataracts— as if anxious to for- 
sake the regions of the upper day for 


the dim place from which wo yet 
recoil in feiu^the dim place which 
imagination sometimes seems to see, 
even through the sunshine, beyond 
the bourne of diis our unintelli^ble 
being, stretching sea-like into a still 
more mysterious night I Long as a 
midsummer day is, it has gotie by 
like a Heron’s flight. Lo ! the sun Is 
setting! — and let lilm set without 
being scribbled upon by Christopher 
North. We took a pen-and-ink sketch 
of him ill a *' Day on Windermere.” 
Poor nature is inucli to be pitied 
among painters and poets. They are 
perpetually falling into 

“ Such pri'usnl of hi*i* fare 
As they would draw It,’* 

And often must she be sick of the 
(yurioiis Importinents. But a Curi- 
ous Impertinent are not we — if ever 
tliere was one beneath the skies — a 
devout worshiiiper of Nature; and 
tliougli we often seem to heed not 
her shrine — U stands in our Imaginar 
ii.ni, like a temple in a perpetual 
Sabbath. 

It was poetically and piously said 
by the Lttrick Shepherd, in last 
month’s Noctes, that there was no 
sucli thing in nature as bad wea- 
tlier. Take last Summer, which we 
began this article by abusing in good 
set terms. Its weather was broken^ 
but not bad ; and much various beau- 
ty and sublimity is involved in the 
epithet “ broken,” vvdien applied to 
“ the season of the year.’* Common- 
place people, especially town-dwell- 
ers, wiio ^/fit into the country for a 
few inontbs, have a silly and absurd 
idea of Summer, which all the atmo- 
spherical phenomena fail to drive out 
or their foolish fancies. They insist 
on its remaining with us for half a 
year at least, and on its being dreesed 
lu its Sunday’s beet every day in the 
week, as long as th(^ continne in 
country quarters. The Sun miiAt 
rise, like alabourer^ at the very ear- 
liest hour, shine all day, and go to 
bed late, else they treat him oon^ 
tumeliously, and declare that ba ti 
not worth his meat. Should Im 
retire occasionally behtiid a eloudi 
which it seems most natural aadroa)* 
sonable for one to do who liyos ao 
mucli in the pnblie eye, ndiy-a whole 
watering-place, uplift^ a face of 
dissatisfied expostuladon to heaven, 
exclaims, Yl^ere is the Sun f Are 
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also ineist that tliere shall be no rain 
of more than an hour’s duration in 
the day-time, but that it shall all fall 
by Jiisht Yet, when tlie Sun does 
exert Jiiinself, as if at their bidding, 
andjs shining, as he supposes^ to their 
heart’s content, up go a imudred 
green parasols in his &;e, enougli to 
startle the celestial steeds in his 
chariot, while a hundred voices 

. Cry, d^n it, how hot we shall he !’* 

A broken summer for our senses 
and our soul ! Now and then a few 
continuous days — perhaps a whole 
week — ^but, if tliat be denied, now 
and then, 

“ Idke angel visits, few and fur between/* 

a single Day— blue-spread over hea- 
ven, green-spread over earth — no 
cloud above, no shade below, save 
that dove-coloured marble lying mo- 
tionless like the mansions of peace, 
and thaf pensive gloom that falls from 
some old castle or venerable wood — 
the stillness of a sleeping joy, to our 
heart profoundcr than that of death, 
in the air, in the sky, and rc^stiiig on 
OUT mighty mother’s undisturbed 
breast — ^rio lowing on the hills, no 
bleating on the uraes — the rivers 
almost silent as lochs, and the lochs, 
just visible in their aerial purity, 
Himtingdream-I ike between earth and 
sky, embued with the beauty of both, 
and seeming to belong to either, as 
the heart melts to human tenderness, 
or beyond all mortal loves the ima- 
gination soars I Such days seem now 
to UB-^s memory and imagination 
half restore and half create the past 
into such weather as may have shone 
over the bridal morn of our first 
parents iii|||||Paradi6e — ^to have been 
mqaent-JiBy, to have lasted all the 
Smtimer long— when our boyhood 
was bright from the hands of God. 
£ach of those days was in itself a 
life I Yet all those sunny lives melted 
into one Summer— and all those iSiim- 
mers formed one continuous bliss. 
Storins and snows vanished out of 
our ideal year; and then, morning, 
noon, and uigfa^ wherever we breath- 
ed, we^/b/f, what now we but know, 
the inmost meaning of that profound 
verse of VlrgiHhe Divine— 

*1 Devenere locos Ia>t08, ct ninipna virela 
I^^F^upatoriini nemorum, $c( 1 piM|ue hcotas. 


vcstlt 

Purpureo; solemque suum, sua siacra 
noruiit.” 

Few— no such days as those seem 
now ever to be born. Sometimes 
we indeed gaze through the face 
into the heart of the sky, and for a 
moment teel that the ancient glory 
of the heavens has returned on our 
dream of life. But to the perfect 
beatitude of the skies, there C/Omes 
from the soul within us a mournful 
response, that betokens some wide 
ana deep — some everlasting change. 
Joy is not now what joy was of yore ; 
like a fine diamond with a flaw is 
nifiv Imaginatior/s eye ; other motes 
than those that float through ether 
cross between its orb and the sun ; 
the “ fine gold has become dim,” 
with wliich morning and evening of 
old embossed the skies; the dew- 
drops are not now the pearliiis once 
they were, left on 

“ Flowers, oii<l weeds hs benutifiil ns 
flowers,” 

by angels* and by fairies* wings > 
knowledge, custom, experience, fate> 
fortune, error, vice, and sin, have 
dulled, and darkened, and deadened 

** All the mybtciioijs world of cy»‘ urid 
enr,” 

and the soul, unable to bring over 
the Present tlic iuefTabie bliss niid 
beauty of the Past, almost faints 

“ As coming: events cast tlicir slindows 
licforc,” 

to think what a ghastly tlmnder- 
gloom may, by Providence, be re- 
served for the Future ! 

Yet think not, gentle reader, that 
things are altogether so bad with us 
as this strain— sincere though it be 
Bs^ a stream from tlie sacred moun- 
tains— might seem to declare. We c>au 
yet enjoy a broken Summer. It would 
do your heart good to see us holi- 
blii^ witli our crutch along the HigU- 
]an<rhills,sanB great-coat or umbrella, 
in a Bummeu'-shower, aiblius cap in 
htind that our hmr may grow, up 
to the knees in the bonny blooming 
heather, or clambering, like an old 
goat, among the cliifs. Nothing so 
good for gout or rheumatism as to 
get wet through, while tlie thermo- 
meter keeps ranging between CO” and 
70®, three times a-day. What re- 
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FredSlraeiit in the very sound — Soak- 
ing! Old bones wax dry — ^nerves 
numb — sinews stifl— flesh frail — and 
there is a sad drawback on the Whole 
Duty of Man. But a sweet, soft, 
SDu’-westor blows “ caller” on our 
ci'tieiness, and all our pores instinc- 
tively open their mouths at the ap- 
proach of rain. Oh! look but at 
those dozen downward showers, all 
denizens of heaven, how black, and 
blue, and bright they in their glee 
are streaming, and gleaming athwart 
the sunny mountain-gloom, while 
ever sis they descend on earth, lift 
up the streams along the wilderness 
louder and louder a choral song! 
Look now at the heather — and smite 
whenever henceforth you hear people 
talk of purple. You have been wont 
to call a gold guinea or a sovereign 
yellow — ^l)ut if "you have got one in 
youi pocket, place it on your palm 
and in tlie light of that broom, is it not 
a dirty brown ? You have read Cole- 
ridge’s “ Ancient Mariner,” and ri* 
member the lines, 

Wliilu ice, mast-hi^li, cutne floating by, 
Ar gi'ceii as emerald.” 

Nay, you have an emerald ring on 
your Anger — ^but how grey it looks 
beside the yrcen of those brackens, 
that pasture, that wood! Purple, 
yellow, and green, you have now seen, 
sir, for the flrst time in your life. 
Widening and widening over your 
head, all the while you have been 
gazing on the heather, the broom, 
the bracken, the pastures, and the 
woods, have the eternal heavens been 
preparing for you a vision of the 
sacred Blue. Is not that an Indigo 
Divine? Or, if you scorn that mercan- 
tile and manufacturing image, steal 
that blue from the sky, and let the 
lady of your love tinge but her eye- 
lids with one touch, and a shintlier 
beauty will be in her upward looks 
as she beseeches heaven to bless thee 
in her prayers 1 Set slowly — slowly 
— slowly — O Sun of Suns! as may be 
allowed by the laws of Naturo. For 
not long after Thou hast sunlc behind 
those mountains into the sea, will 
that celestial rosy-red be taberna- 
cled in the heavens ! 

Meanwhile, three of the dozen 
showers have so soaked and steeped 
our old crazy carcass in refreshment, 
and restoration, and renewal of youth, 
that we should not be surprised were 


we to outlhre that raven croaking in 
pure gaiete du ctmr on the diff. 
Three score ahd ten yeai*sl Poo— 
’tis a pitiful span. At a hundred we 
shall cut capers— for twenty yeers 
more keep to the Highland fling-^ 
and at the close of ol£er twenty, jig 
it into the grave to that matcliless 
stratlispcy, the Reel o’ TulJochgo- 
rum ! 

Having thus made our peace with 
last Summer, can we allow the Sun 
to go down on our wrath towards the 
Autumn, whose back we yet see on 
the horizon, before he turn about 
to bow adieu to our hemisphere? 
Hollo ! meet us half-way in yonder 
immense Acid of potatoes, our wor- 
thy Season, and among these peace- 
makers, the Mealies and the W axles, 
shall we two smoke together the 
camulet or cigar of reconciliation. 
The Aoods fell, and the folk feared 
famine. The people whined over 
the smut in wheat, and pored pale 
on the monthly agi'icultural report. 
Grain grew greener and greener- 
reapers stood at the crosses of vil- 
lages, towns, and cities, passing 
from one to another comfortlesH 
quechs o’ sma’ yill, with their straw- 
bound sickles liatiging idle across 
their shoulders, anci with uiihired- 
looking faces, as ragged a company 
ns if you were to dream of a Sympo- 
sium of Scarecrows. Alarmed ima- 
gination beheld harvest treading on 
the heels of Christmas, 

“ And Britain sadden’d at the long delay !” 

When, whew I to dash the dismal 
predictions of foolish and false pro- 
phets, came rustling from all the airts, 
far and wide over the rain-drenclied 
kingdom, the great armament of the 
Autumnal^ MlndB I Groaned dio 
grain, as in sudden resurrection it 
lifted up its head, and knew that 
again the Sun was in Heaven. Death 
became Life; and the heavts of the 
husbandmen sang aloud for ioy. 
Like Turks Uie reapers brandkuied 
theh* sickles in the breezy lighli^aiid 
every Aeld glittered with Oturktian 
crescents. Auld wives iod bto o* 
weans mingled on the rig--«kfiited 
to the knees, like Abe conmy cum- 
mers, and the handsome likosies, and 
the lusome lassies wi* tlteir silken 
snoods — among the beather-]e|ged 
Highland men and the bandy IrisherH, 
brawny all, and with hook, scythe, or 
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fUult isferiui* to none of tlie children 
of men, The scene Jiee in Scodand'*— 
hut sow, too, is England Merry 
England” indeed, and outside pas- 
sengers on a thousand coaches see 
stooks rising like stacks, and far and 
wide, over the tree-spr^led cham- 
psdgn, rejoice in the sun-giveii pro- 
mise of a glorious harvest-home. In- 
tervenes tiic rest of two sunny Sal»- 
batlis sent to dry the brows of labour, 
and give the last ripeness to Urn over- 
laden stalks that, top-heavy with 
aliment, fall over, in theii- yellowy 
whiteness, into the fast reaper's 
bands. Few fields now — but one 
here and there— tliin and greenish, 
of cold, unclean, or stony soil — are 
waving in the shadowy winds — for 
idl is reap!, or stooked stubble from 
which the stoeks are fast disappear- 
ing, as the huge wains seem to halt 
for a moment, impeded by the gates 
they hide, and then, crested, perhaps, 
with laughing boys and girls, 

Down the rough elope the ponderous 
waggon idtigs,” 

no—not rings — for Beattie, in tliat 
admirable line, lets us hear a cart go- 
ing out empty in the morning — but 
with a cheerful dull sound, ploughing 
along the black soil, the clean dirt 
almost up to the axletree, and then, 
as the wheels, rimmed you might al- 
most think witli silver, reach the 
road macadamised till it acts like a 
rail-way, how glides along down-bill 
the moving mountain ! And see now 
the, growing Stack glittering with a 
cliarge of pitchforks I The trams 
fiy up from Dobbin’s back, and a 
shoal of sheaves overfiows the mire. 

a they goi| tost from sinewy aims 
) feathers, and the Stack fpows 
before your eyes, fairly proportioned 
ee a bee4iive, without line or mea- 
sure, but shined by the look and the 
feel, true almost as the spring-in- 
stinct of the nest^building bird. And 
are we act heartily ashamed of our- 
selves, amidst this general din of 
woi'king mlrtbfhlness, for having, not 
houia ago, abused the jovial 
and generous Autumn, and thanked 
Heaven that he was dead ? Let us 
redve intd the byre with Shoosy, and 
hh|a our blushes. 

Comparisons are odoriferous, and 
therefore, for one paragiaph, let us 
cott^pere Autumn with Spring. Sup- 
pose mmelves sitting beneath Ten 


SYCAuoas. Qb ! inay we be buried in 
Bowncss churchvard, by tlie banks 
of Windermere! Wby comes the 
tliought of death on such a life-like 
day ? Poets cull Spring Green-Mantle 
— and true it is tliat the ground-work 
of liis garb is green— even like tliat 
of the proud peacock’s changeful 
neck, when the creature ti'eads in 
the circle of his own beauteous glory, 
and the scholar who may have for- 
gotten his classics, has yet a dream 
of .Juno and of her watchful Argus 
with his hundred, his thousand eyes. 
But tiie coat of Spring, like that of 
Josepli, is a coat of many colours. 
Call it patchwork if you choose. 

And be yourself the great sublime you 
draw,” 

the Tailor who wrote the Age. Many 
females, too, look on nature with 
a milliner's or a inantua-maker’s eye 
— rarraying her in fui'belows and 
flounces. But use ^our own eyes 
and mine, and from beneath The 
SvcAiuoRE let us two, sitting t^ether 
in amity, look lovingly on the Spring. 
Felt ever your heart before, with such 
an emotion of harmonious beauty, 
die exquisitely delicate distinctions of 
character among the lovely tribes of 
trees ! That is Belle-Isli<:. Earliest 
to salute the vernal rainbow, with a 
glow of green gentle as its own, is 
tlie lake-loving Alder, whose homes 
too, is by the fiowiiigs of all the 
f^-eams. Just one degree fainter 
in its hue — or shall we rather say 
brighter — for we feel the diiierence 
wiuiout knowing in what it lies — 
stands, by the aider’s rounded soft- 
ness, die spiral Lai'ch, all hung over 
its limber sprays, were you near 
enough to admire them, with cones 
of the Tyrian dye. That stem, 
white as silver, and smooth as silk, 
seen so straight in die green sylvan 
light, and there airily overarcliiug 
the coppice with lambent tresses, 
such os fancy might picture for the 
mermaid’s hair, pleasant as is her 
life on that Fortunate Isle, is yet 
said by us, who vainly attribute our 
own sadness to uusorrowing things 
— to belong to a Tree that weepe; 
— diougli a weight of joy it is, and 
of exceeding gladness, that thus de- 
presses her pendent beauty, till it 
droops — as we think — ^like that of 
a being overcome with grief! Seen 
standing all along by themselves, 
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with Rometliinji^ of a foreign air and 
an exotic expression, yet not unwel- 
come or obtrusive among our indi- 
genous fair forest trees, twinkling to 
the touch of every wandering wind, 
and restless even amidst what seem- 
eth now to be everlasting rest, we 
cannot choose hut admire that some- 
what darker grove of columnar Lom- 
bardy Poplars. How comes it that 
some Sycamores BO much sooner than 
others salute the Spring? Yonder 
are some, but budding, as if yet the 
frost lay on the honey-dew that pro- 
tects the balmy germs. There are 
others warming into expansion, half- 
budded and half-leavea, with a va- 
rious light of colour visible in that 
sun-glint distinctly from afar. And 
in that nook of the still sunnier south 
trending eastward, lo ! a few are al- 
most in their full summer foliage, 
and soon will the bees be swarming 
among their flowers. A Horse Chest- 
nut has a gi*and oriental air, and like 
a satrap, uplifts his ^een banner — 
yellowing in the li^it — that shows 
he belongs to the. line of the prophet. 
Elms are then most magnificent — 
witness Christ-Church walk — when 
they hang over head in heaven like 
the chancel of a catliedral. Yet here, 
too, are they august — ^and methinks 
“ a dim religious light” is in that 
vault of branches just vivifying to 
the Spring, and though almost bare, 
tinged witli a coming hue that ere 
long will be majestic brightness. 
Those old Oaks seem sullen in the 
sunshine, and slow to put forth their 
power,like the Spirit or the Land they 
emblem. But they, too, are relaxing 
from their wonted sternness — soon 
will that faint green be a glorious 
3 relldw — and while the gold-laden 
boughs stoop boldly to the storms 
with which they love to dally, bounds 
not the heart of every Briton to the 
music of his national anthem, 

** Rule, Britannia, 

Britannia rule the waves !” 

The Ash is a manly tree, but ** dreigh 
and dour” in the leafing; and yon- 
der stands an Ash-grove like a forest 
of ships with bare poles like the docks 
of Liverpool. Yet, like the town of 
Kilkenny, 

“ It shines well where it stands 
md the bare grey-biueofthebranches, 
apart but not repulsive, like some 


canning discord m music, deepens 
the hariDOny of the Isle of GroveSi 
Contrast is one of the finest of all the 
laws of association, as every philoso- 
pher, poet, and peaaantkens. At this 
moment, it brings, by the bonds of 
beauty, tliough many glades iotep- 
vene, close beside that pale grey^blue 
leafless Ash-Clump, that bright, blaekp 
^ green Pine-Clan, whose “ leaf fadeth 
never,” a glorious Scottish tartan 
triumphing in the English woods. 
Though many glades intervene, we 
said ; for thou seest that Belle Isle is 
not all one various flush of wood, bat 
bedropt, all over— bedropt and bo- 
sprinkled with grass -gems, smne 
cloud-shadowed, some tree-shaded^ 
some mist-bedimmed, and some In- 
minous as small soil-suns, on which, 
as the eye alights, it feels soothed and 
strengthened, and gifted with a pro* 
founder power to see into the mys* 
tery of me beauty of nature. But 
what are those living Hills .of snow, 
or of some substance purer in its 
brightness even than any snow that 
falls and fades in one night on the 
mountain-top I Trees are l£ey-— fruit- 
trees— The Wild Cherry that grows 
stately and wide-spreading even as 
the monarch of the wood— and can 
that be a load of blossoms f Fairer 
never grew before poet’s eye of 
old in the fabled Hesperldes. Sea 
how what we called snow brightens 
into pink — yet still the wh<de glory 
is white, and fadeth not away dm 
purity of the balmy snow-bluth. Aye, 
balmy as the bliss breathing from vir- 
gin lips, when moving in the beaiuity 
left by her morning prayers, a glad 
fond daughter sthals towards him on 
feet of light, and as his arms open 
to receive and return the blesaitig, 
lays her innocence with smiiea that 
are almost tears, within bar father’s 
bosom. Mikon t 

** As when to these who laU 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and bow are 
past 

Mozambic, off at sea nerth-sfot/wiada 
blow 

Sabsan odours from the ^icy share 
Of Araby the Blest ; with weh delay 
Well pleased tl^y slack thslr osunei, and 
many a league, 

Cheer’d with the gratdfdl sittsll, old Ocean 
smilei.*’ ‘ ' 

yonr^ tyes— it^poM six 
months gosm^^^ond lol Bbku hix. 
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in like a scene in another 

hemiq^ere of our ^lobe. iTheire is a 
slighiWost in the ur, in the ejkT. on 
the lake, and midday is as stul as 
midnight. But, AoHgh atUI, it is 
cheernil; for clps^ at hand Rpbih 
Red-breast, GodU^ltS loin, is warb- 
i;on thecope-stonebf that old barn 
and though Millar-Ground 
ay is half a mile ofS, how distinct 
the dank of the two oars, like one, 
accompanying that large wood-boat 
on its slow voyage from Ambleside 
to Bowness, the metropolitan port of 
the Queen of the Lakes. The water 
has lost, you i^ee, its summer sunni- 
ness, yet it is as transnarent as ever 
it was in summer ; ana how close to- 
gether seem, with their almost meet- 
ing shadows, the two opposite shores! 
But we wish you to look at Belle 
Isle, though we ourselves are almost 
afraid to do so, so U-anscendently 
glorious is the sight. diat we know 
will disturb us with an emotion too 
deep to be endured. Gould you not 
IhinK that a ralendid sunset had 
fallen down in figments on the Isle 
called Beautiful, and set it all a-blaze ! 
The wopds are on fire, yet they burn 
not ; beauty subdues while it fosters 
the fiame; and.tliere, as in a many- 
tented.^hernacle, has Colour pitched 
his rojd residence, and reigns in 
glory oeyond that of any Oriental 
king. What are all the canopies, and 
balconies, and galleries or human 
state,idlhung witntherichest drapery 
!}ia lever the skill of Art, that wiz- 
ard, drew forth in gorgeous folds from 
his enchanted loom, if ideally sus- 
pended in the air of imagination, be- 
side the Bun^d-storni-Btained furni- 
ture of these palaces of Autumn, 
framed, by the Spirit of the Season, 
of her ^yrn living umbrage, for his 
own last de%1it, ere he move in an- 
nual migration^ with all his Court, to 
some fiweign clime, far beyond the 
seas! Ko nsines of trees are remem- 
bered— a glorkmsconfusion compre- 
hends in one the whole leafy race — 
orange, and puride, an4 scarlet, and 
crimson, are all seen to be there, 
^nd interfused through the silent 
splendour is aye felt the presence of 
^t terrestrial green, native and un- 
eztinguishable in earth’s bosotn, as 
that celestial blue Is in thatof the slnr. 
That tran^ goes by, and tlie spirit, 
gradu^y l^ed with a sdlter delight^ 
Udepa Hown all thoae tents intopleces. 


and contemplates the encampment 
with less of imagination, onu with 
more of love. Ithnows and blesses 
each one of those many glorious 
groves, each becoming, as it gazes, 
fesB and less glorious, more and more 
beautiful ; till memory revives all the 
happiest and holiest hours of tlie 
Summer and the Spring, and re- 
peoples the melancholy umbrage 
with a thousand visions of joy, that 
may return never more I Im^es, it 
may be, of forms and faces now 
mouldering in the dust ! For all hu- 
man hearts have felt — and all humau 
lips have declared — melancholy ma- 
king poets of us all— aye, even pro- 

{ )hets, till the pensive air of Autumn 
las been fillea witli the music of ele- 
giac and foreboding hymns — that, as 
IB the Race of Leaves— now old 
Homer speaks — so is the Race of 
Men I I>Ior, till time shall have an 
end, insensate will be any soul endow- 
ed " with discourse of reason” to 
those mysterious misgivings, alter- 
nating with triumphant aspirations 
more mysterious still, when the Re- 
ligion of Nature leans in awe on 
the Religion of God, and we hear the 
voice of both in such strains as 
these— the earthly, in its sadness, 
momentarily deadening the divine:— 

But when &ball Spring visit the moulder- 
ing um ? 

O ! when shall it dawn on the night of 
the grave I 

The observant reader will not have 
failed to notice, tliat throughout this 
Fytte we have spoken of all the Sea- 
sons as belonging to tlie masculine 
gender. They are generally, we be- 
lieve, in this country, pdnted in petti- 
coats, apparently by bagmen, as may 
be dally seen in the pretty prints that 
bedeck tlie paper-walls of the par- 
lours of inns. Spring is always there 
represented as a spanker in a blue 
symar, very pertly exposii^ her 
budding breas^ ana her limbs from 
feet to fork, in a style that must be 
very offensive to the mealy-mouthed 
members of that shame-faced corpo- 
ration, the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice. She holds a flower be- 
tween her finger and her thumb, cro-, 
cus, violet, or primrose; and though 
we verily believe she means no harm, 
she no doubt does look rather leer- 
ingly upon you, like one of the frail 
sisterhood of the Coineatablee. Sum- 
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mer again is an enormous and mon- 
strous maw8€*y, in puris naturalibus^ 
meant to image Musidora, or the 
Medicean, or rather the Hottentot 
Venus. 

So stiiiidB the statue that eiichanta the 
world !” 

She seems, at the very lightest, a 
good round score heavier than Spring. 
And when you imagine iier plunging 
into the pool, you think you hear a 
porpus. May no Damon run away 
witfi her clothes, leaving behind in 
exchange his heart ! Gadfiies are 
rife in the dog-days, and should one 
“ imparadise himself in form of that 
sweet flesh,” there* will be a cry in 
the woods that will speedily bring 
to her assistance Pan and all his 
Satjrrs. Autumn is a motherly ma- 
tron, evidently enceinte^ and, like 
Love and Charity, who probably are 
smiling on the opposite wall, she 
has a brace of bouncing boys at her 
breast— ill her right hand a formi- 
dable sickle, like a Turkish scymitar 
—in her left an extraordinary utensil, 
bearing, we believe, the heathenish 
ap])ellation of Cornucopia— on her 
back a sheaf of wheat — and on her 
head adiadem — jdanted there by John’ 
Barleycorn. She is a fearsome Dear ; 
— as ugly a customer as a lonely 
man would wish to encounter be- 
neath the light of a September moon. 
On her feet are bachles — on her 
legs buggers — and the breadth of her 
soles, and the thickness of her an- 
kles, we leave to your own conjec- 
tures. Her fine bust is conspicuous 
in an open laced boddice — and her 
huge hips arc set off to the biggest 
advantage, by a jacket that she seems 
to have picked up by the wayside, 
after some jolly tar, on his return 
from a long voyage, had there been 
performing his toilet, and, by getting 
rid of certain encumbrances, was en- 
abled to pursue his inland journey 
with less resemblance than before 
to a walking scarecrow. Winter Is 
a Avithered old beldame, too poor 
to keep a cat, hurkling on her hunk- 
ers over a feeble fire of sticks, ex- 
tinguished fast as it Is bected, ivith 
a fizz in tlie melted snow ivliich all 
around that unhoused lATetcbedness 
is indurated with frost; while a blue 
pool close at hand is chained in ici- 
ness, and an old stump half-buried 
in the drift. Poor, old, miserable. 


cowering croue f'Chte catmotddok at 
her without unednsd^Uy piittiafg 
one's hand in his pockb^ and fum- 
bling for a tester^ Yes, there is 
pathos in the picture, stoedalty 
while, on turning round. yow' hea4> 
you behold a big bioCkliead of U Tttl- 
gp bagman, with his coat-tails over 
his arms, warming his loathsome hi- 
deousness at a fire that would roast 
an ox. 

' Such are the Seasons I And though 
we have spoken of them, as mere 
critics on art, somewhat supercili- 
ously, yet there is almost always 
no inconsiderable mpit in all prints, 
pictures, paintings,* poems, or prose- 
works, tliat — pardon our tautology 
— are popular with the people. 
The emblematical figments now al- 
luded to, have been tiie creations of 
ersons of genius, but, never having 
ad access to the works of the old 
masters, though the conceptii^n is 
good, the execution is, in general, 
far from perfect. Yet many a time, 
when lying at our ease in a Way- 
side Inn, stretched on three wooden 
clinirs, with a little round deal-table 
before us, well laden with oatmeal 
cakes and cheese and butter, nor, you 
may be sure, without its “ tapplt- 
hen” — have Ave after a long day's 
journey — perhaps the Longest Day— 

** Tliroirgh moan mid mosBes many, O," 

regarded AAuth no unimaginati\'e spi- 
rit — when Joseph and his brethren 
Avore wanting — even such symbols' 
of the Seasons as these, till 

** Flash'd before that inward eye 

Which is the blisi of Bolitiide," 

many as fair an image as ever na- 
ture sent from her woods and wil-' 
demesses to cheer the heart of her 
worshipper, who, on his pilmdmage 
to her loftiest shrines, and most 
majestic temples, spared not to stdop 
Ids head below the lowest lintel, and 
held ah men his e(][Ua] who earned 
by honest industry the scanty fare 
Avhich they never ate withenit those 
holy words of supplication 
thanksgiving, 

« Give us this day our daily b|?e «8 P’ 
Our memory 1 $ a treasurc^ti'se 
of Avritten ana iinwHtf^/tiiiieiryr^ 
the ingots, the gifts of the tiarda, 

and the bars of bo^(9a-*77mln^h of 
the coin, of It bi^- 

rowed, mayhap, but alivays on 
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semffity, 8itd repaid 'ivhh kitereet-<- 
akgal transaetion, of which even a 
not unwealtJiy mn has no need to 
be ashained-^none of ft stolen, nor 
yet fottnd where the Highlandman 
leand the tongs. But our rkshes 
are Hke those that encumbered the 
ileor of the Sanctum of the Dey of 
Algiers, not very tidily arranged ; and 
we are frequently foiled in our ef- 
forts to lay our hand, for immediate 
use or ornament, on a ducat or a 
diamond, a pistole or a pearl, a sove- 
reign, or only his crown. We feel 
ouraelves at this moment in tliat 
predicament, when trying to recol- 
lect the genders of Thomson’s Sea* 
sons” — 

“ Come, gentle Spring ! ethereal Mildness 
oome, 

And from the bosom of you dropping 
cloud, 

While music wakes around, veil'd in a 
shower 

Of shadowing roses, on our plains des- 
cend I” 

That picture is indistinctly and 
obscurely beautiful to the imaatna- 
ticHi, and there is not a syllable 
about sex— though ethereal mild- 
ness,” which is an Impersonation, and 
hardly an Impersonation, must be, 
it is felt, a V&gin Goddess, whom 
all the divinities that dwell between 
heaven and earth must love. Ne- 
ver to our taste — ^but our taste is 
inferior to our feeling and our ge- 
nius— though you will seldom go 
0ven in trusting it->never 
had ,poem a more beautiful begin- 
ning. It is not simple — nor ought it 
to be — it is rich, and even gorgeous 
the Bard came to his subject 
Ml of iiispkatioi^ and as it was the 
inspirattmi, here, not of profound 
iboughik but of ^sionate emotion, 
it was right that music at the verj 
first moment should overflow the 
page* and that it should be literally 
strewed with roses. An imperfect 
Impersouatiou io often proof positive 
of the l^hest state of poetical enthu- 
fdasm. forms of naUwe undergo 
a half humanizing process under we 
intensity of eur love, yet still retmn 
Hkm chaneter ef the insensate crea- 
tioB, thus afisetitig us with a sweet, 
strange,, almost bewUdesing blended 
emotiOB. that scarcely baki^ to 
aMh^eeparately^ but to both togetiier 
.s|||li9i.aa te aphenemeaDn that only 


the eye of genius sees, because only 
the soul oT genius can g^ve it a pre- 
sence — though afterwards all eyes 
dimly recognise it, on its being shewn 
to them, as something more vivid 
than their own faint experience, yet 
either kindred to it, or virtually one 
and the same. Almost all human 
nature can, in some measure, under- 
stand and feel the most exquisite 
and recondite image which onV the 
rarest genius could produce. Were 
it not so, great poets might break 
tlieir harps, and go drown themselves 
in Helicon. 

** From brightiiiiig fields of ether fair 
disclosed, 

Child of the Sun, refulgent Summxr comes, 
In pride of youth, and felt through na- 
ture's depth : 

He comes, attended by the sultry hoar, 
And ever-fauning breezes, on his way ; 
While, from his ardent look, the turning 
Spring 

Averts his blushful face, and earth and 
skies, 

All smiling, to his hot dominion leaves.*’ 

Here the Impersonation is stronger 
— and perhaps the superior strength 
lies in the words “ child of tlie Sun,” 
— and in the words describing Spring 
he too is more of an Impersonation 
than in the other passage — avert- 
ing his blushful face from the Sum- 
mer’s ardent look. But the poet 
having made Summer masculine, 
makes Spring so too, which we can- 
not help thiiiking a flaw in this iewel 
of a picture. Ladies alone should 
avert their blushful faces from the 
ardent looks of gentlemen. Thom- 
son, indeed, elsewhere says of an 
enamoured youth overpowered by 
the loving looks of his mistress,— 

From the keen gaze her lover turns 
away, 

Full of the deal* ecstatic power, and sick 
With sighing languishmcnt.” 

This, we have heard, from expe- 
rienced persons of both sexes, is as 
delicate as it is natural ; bist for our 
own simple and single selves, we 
never remember havmg got sick on 
any such occasion. Much agitated, we 
cannot deny— if we did, the most 
credulous would not credit ns — 
much agitated we have heen^when 
our laify-love, not contented with 
fixing upon us her dove-eyes, began 
billing and cooing in a style from 
wMch the cushat in^ht have taken 
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a lesHon witli advaotagCi that abe 
might the better perform her inno- 
cent fMirt on her iirst asaignation with 
iier affianced in the pine-grove on 
St Valeiitine’H day — but never in all 
our long li vea got we absolutely « *cA, — 
nor even squeamish ^ — ^never were we 
obliged to turn away with our hand 
to our mouth, — but on the contrary, 
we were commonly aa brisk as a bee 
at a pot of honey ; or, if that be too 
luscious a simile, as brisk as tliat same 
wonderful insect murmuring for a 
few moments round and round a 
rose-bush, and then settling himself 
down seriously to work, as mute as 
a mouse, among the lialf-blowii pe- 
tals. However, Ave are not now Avri- 
ting our Confessions — and what Ave 
wished to say about this passage is, 
that in it tlic one sex is represented 
as tui ning away the face from that of 
the otlier, Avhich may be all natural 
enough, though polite on the gentle- 
man’s part Ave can never call it, and 
had th<^ female virgin done so, Ave 
cannot help thinking it would have 
read bettor in poetry. But for Spring 
to avert /ns blushful face from the 
ardent looks of Summer, has on us 
the efiect of making botli Seasons 
seem simpletons. Spring, in the cha- 
racter <if “ ethereal mildness,” was un- 
questionably a female, but here she is 
“ unsexodfroiu the crown to the toe,” 
and changed into an awkAvard liob- 
hletehoy,w]io, having jiassed his boy- 
hood in the country, is a booby who 
blushes black at the gaze of his owu 
bi’Other, and if brought into the com- 

S of the lasses would not fail to 
aAvay in a fit, nor revive till his 
face felt a pitcher-full of cold water. 

“ Oown’d with the bickJe and the 
wlieatcii bheafy 

While Autumn, nodding o’er the yellow 
plain. 

Comes jovial on, &c.” 

is, we think* bad. The Impersonation 
here is complete, and though the sex 
of Autumu is not mentioned, it is 
manifestly meant to be male* So far 
there is nothing amiss either one Aivay 
or another. But ** nodding o’or the 
yellow plain” is a mere statement of 
a fact in nature^ — and descriptive of 
the growing and ripening or ripened 
harvest, — whereas it is applied here 
to Autumn, as a figure wtio ** comes 
jovial on.” This is not obscurity, — 
or iiidistInclnesB,^whicbi as we have 


said before, k often amat beooty in 
Impersonation^but » is an inoon- 
sistency and a conts'adictiaD,-*** and 
therefore indefensible on any ground 
either of conception or expression* 
There are no such ossential viees 
as this iu tlie Castle of Indolence,*— 
for by that time Thomson had sub* 
jected his inspiration to thought^ 
and his poetry, guided and guarded 
by philosophy, became celesuBl as an 
angel’s song. 

See Winter roincs to rule the varied 
year, 

Sullen and sad, with all his rising train, 
\'Rpour8 and clouds and storms. Be 
these my theme, 

rhese' that exalt the soul to solemn 
thought 

And heavenly mubing. Welcome, kindred 
glooms ! 

rongeniul hoiTors, hail ' with ii'equeiit 
foot, 

I’leused have 1, in my cheerful morn of 
life, 

When pleabed with careless selitude 1 
lived. 

And Huiig of nature with unceasing joy, 
Fleaw'd have 1 Avander’d through your 
rough domain, 

Trod the pure virgin snows, myself as 
pure. 

Heard the Aviiidsroar and the big ton'ents 

biiibt, 

Or seen the deep fermenting tempest 
brow’d 

111 the grim evening bky. Thus pass’d 
the time, 

Till tliroiigh the lucid blumhers of the 
South 

Look'd out the joyous Spring, fooMt out 
and biuiled !" 

Divine inspiration indeed ! Poetry, 
tliat if read by dte bedside of a dying 
lover of nature, might 

Create a soul 
Under the ribs of death !’* 

Wordsworth — himself a poet of the 
first, but— strange as it is— a critic of 
the fourth order— yet not strangCr- 
for as a poel^ to use his OAvn fine 
words, he Avrites as one of the 

Sound heathy nhildren of the Gqd jsl 
Heaven,” 

as a critic, but as one of the dinmtSn^ 
fied sons of eaiih--lidMiUf« te proife, 
in one of his ** peadknhiliiiM pee* 
faces,” that the tvue spirit of the 
<< Seasons,” till knp after their piOn 
lication, wa^ neither fell nor uote** 
stood. In theoanliiict of his aigtt^ 
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ment, he dues cut a poor lame iiffurc. 
That the poem was at once admired, 
he is forced to admit — but then, ac- 
cording to liim, the admiration was 
false and hollow — and it was rej||;vd- 
ed but with that wonder which is' the 
** natural product of ignorance.’* Af- 
ter having observed that, excepting 
the Nocturnal Reverie of Lady Win- 
chelsea, and a passage or two in the 
Windsor Forest of Fope, the poetry 
of the period intervening between 
the publication of the Paradise Lost 
and the Seasons, docs not contain a 
single new image of external nature 
—he proceeds to call tlie celebrated 
verses of Dryden in the Indian 
Emperor, descriptive of the hush of 
Night, ** va^e, bombastic, and sense- 
less,** and Pope’s translation of the 
celebrated moonlight scene in the 
Iliad, altogether “ absurd,” — and then 
without ever once dreaming of any 
necessity of shewing them to be so, 
or even if he had succeeded in doing 
so, of tlie utter illogicality of any argu- 
ment drawn from their mistuy and 
wretchedness to establish the point 
he hammers at, he all at once says, 
wdth the most astounding assump- 
tion, “ having shewn that much of 
what his [Thomson’s] biographcT 
deemed genuine admiration, must, in 
fact, have been blind wonderment — 
how is the rest to be accounted for ?” 
“ Having fiAew’/i” ! ! ! Why he has 
shewn nothing but his own arrogance 
in supposing tliat his mere ipse dixit 
will be taken by the whole world ns 
proof that Dryden and Pope had not 
the use of their eyes. “ Strange to 
think of an enthusiast,*’ he says, (al- 
luding to the passage in Pope’s trails- 
lation of the Iliad,) ” os may have 
been the case with diousands, recit- 
ing those verses under the cojie of a 
moonlijgbt sky, ivitbout liavmg his 
raptures In the least disturbed by a 
suspicion of their absurdity T \Ve 
are no enthusiasts — vte are far too 
old for tlmt folly — but wc have eyes 
in our beod^ though sometimes rather 
dim and motev, and as good cvxs 
too as Mr Wordswortli, and we often 
have recited — and hope often will 
recite them again — Pope's exquisite 
lines, not only without any “ suspi- 
cion of tJieir absurdity,” but with llic 
conviction of a most devout belief, 
that widi some little vagueness, per- 
haps, and repetition, and a word here 
ana there that might be altered fur 


die better, the Description is at once 
beautiful and sublime. But grant it 
miserable* and grant all else Mr 
Wordsworth has so dictatorially ut- 
tered — and what then ? Tliougli de- 
scriptive poetry may not have flou- 
rislied during die period between the 
Paradise Lost and die Seasons, did 
not mankind enjoy the use of their 
seven senses ? Could they not see 
and hear without the aid of diose 
oculists and aurists the Poets V W'ere 
all the shepherds and agi-iculturists 
of England and Scotland blind and 
deaf to all the sights and sounds of 
nature, and all the gentlemen and la- 
dies too, from the King and Queen 
upon the Throne, to the loivestof their 
subjects i' Very like a whale, ( auses 
there were why poetry flowed during 
that era in another channel dian that 
of the description of natural scenery 
— and if it flowed too little in that 
channel then — wliicli is true — equally 
is it true that it flows uow in it loo 
niucli — especially among the poets of 
the Lake School, to the neglect — not 
of sentiments and aflectioiis — for 
there they excel— hut of strong direct 
humau passion applied to tlie stir 
and tuniult*of which the interest is 
profound and eternal — of all the great 
affairs of human life. But tliough the 
descriptive poets during the period 
between Milton and Thomson were 
few and indifferent, no reason is 
there in this world for imagining 
with Mr Wordsivorth, that meii had 
forgotten both the heavens and the 
eai'th. They had not — nor was the 
wonder with which they must have 
regarded the great shows of nature, 
the “ natural product of ignorance” 
then, any more than it is now, or 
ever was during a civilized age. If 
we be right in saying so — then nei- 
ther could the admiration which the 
" Seasons,” on the first appearance 
of that glorious poem, excited, be 
said, with any sense or trutli, to have 
been hut a wonder, the natural pro- 
duce of ignorance.” Mr Wordsworth 
having thus signally, and, we may say, 
shamefully, failed in liis attempt to 
shew that much of what Thomson’s 
biographer deemed genuine admira- 
tion, must, in fact, have been blind 
wonderment,” let us accompany him 
in bis still more futile and absurd 
efforts to shew “ how the rest is to 
he acH^ounted for.** lie attempts to 
do BO after this fashion. ** Thomson 
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was fortunate in the very title of his 
poem, which seemed to bring it home 
to the prepared sympathies of every 
one ; in the next place, notwithstand- 
ing his high powers, he|| writes a vi- 
cious style ; and his false ornaments 
are exactly of that kind, which would 
be most likely to strike the undiscem- 
ing. He likewise abounds with sen- 
timental commonplaces, that, from 
llie manner in which they were 
brought h)rward, bore an imposing 
air of novelty. In any well-used copy 
of the * Seasons,’ the book gene- 
rally opens of itself with the Rhap- 
sody on hove, or with one of the 
stories, perhaps of Damon and Musi- 
dora. These also are ])rominont 
in our Collections of Extracts, and 
are the parts of his work, which, 
after all, were ])robably most efficient 
in first recommending the author to 
general notice.” 

Thomson, in on(‘ sense, was/or^rr- 
natv in th(» title of his poem. Hut a 
great poet like Wordsworth might — 
nay ought, to have chosen another 
word— or have given of that word a 
loftier explanation, when applied to 
I'honison’s ehoire of the Seasons for 
the subject of his immortal poem, 
(lenius made that choice— not for- 
tune. The “ Seasons” are not merely 
the “ titld' of his poem, they are his 
poem, and his ])oein is the Seasons. 
Hut how, pray, can Thomson be said 
to have \h'.qi\ fortunate m tlie title or 
the subject either of his poem, in 
the sense that Mr Wordsworth 
means? WJiy, according to him, 
people knetv little, and cared less, 
about the Seasons ! " Tlie art of see- 
ing had in some measure been learn- 
ed !” That he allows — ^l)ut that was 
all — and that all is but little— and 
surely far from being enough to have 
disposed people in general to listen 
to the strains of a poet who painted 
nature in all her moods, and under 
all her aspects. Thomson, then, we 
say, was either most unfortunate iii 
the title of his poem, or there was not 
that iiidiflerence to, and ignorance 
of, natural scemery in the ‘‘ wide soul 
of the world,” on which Mr Words- 
worth so strenuously insists as part, 
or rather the whole, of bis preceding 
argument. 

The title, Mr Wordsworth says, 
seemed ** to bring the poom home to 
the prepared sympathies of every 
one I” What ! to the prepared i?yiii- 


padiies of those who had merely, in 
some measure, learned the ** art of 
seeing,” and who had " paid,” as he 
says m another sentence, " little ac- 
curate attention to the appearances 
of nature !” Never did the weakest 
mind ever fall into grosser contra- 
dictions, than does here one of the 
strongest, in vainly labouring to bol- 
ster up a bad cause, or rather a silly 
assertion, which he has desperately 
ventured on, from a most mistaken 
imagination, that it was necessary to 
account for the kind of reception 
which his own poetry had met with 
from the present^age". The truth is, 
that had Mr Wordsworth known, 
when he indited these unlucky and 
helpless sentences, that his own poe- 
try was, in tlie best sense of the word, 
a thousand times more popular than 
he supposed it to be — and Heaven be 
praised, for the honour of the age, it 
was and is so — never had they been 
written, nor had he here and elsewhere 
laboured to prove, that, in proportion 
as poetry was bad, or rather as it 
was no poi'try at all, lias it been, and 
always will be, more and more po- 
pular in the age eoiitemporary with 
the writer. That Tliomson, in the 
Seasons, (ften writes a vicious style, 
is true ; but it is not true that he 
always, or generally, does so. His 
style h;i8 its faults, no doubt, and 
some of tliem inextricably interwo- 
ven with the whole web of bis com- 
position. It is a dangerous style to 
imitate— especially to dunces. But 
its virtue is divine ; and that divine 
virtue, even in this low world of ours, 
wins admiration more surely and 
widely than earthy vice, be it in 
words, thoughts, feelings, or actions, 
is a creed tliat we will not relinquish 
at the bock or bidding even or the 
Great Autlior of the Excursion. That 
many did — do — and will ^mire the 
bad or indifierent passages in the Sea- 
sons — won by their false glitter, or 
commonplace sentimentalism, is no 
doubt ti'ue ; but the delight, thougli 
as intense as perhaps it may be fool- 
ish, with which boys 'and virgins, 
woman-mantua-inakers' and man- 
niilUners, and the resV’ peruse the 
rliapsody on Love, — one passage of 
which we have ventured a little 
back to be facetious on,-^-iimi hang 
over the picture 6f Mdsidora un- 
dressing, while Damon watdies 
process of disrobement, pantipgbe- 
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UM a tree, will never account for 
tiiendmiration with which the whole 
world hailed the « Winter/* the first 
of the Seasons published; during 
which, Thomson had not the barbari- 
ty to plunge any young lady naked 
into the ccud bath, nor tne ignorance 
to represent, during such cold wea- 
ther, any young lady turning her 
lover sick by the ardour of herlooks^ 
and the vehemence of her whole 
enamoured deportment The time 
never was — ^nor could have been — 
when such passages were generally 
esteemed the glory of the poem. 
Indeed, independently of its own 
gross absurdity, the assertion is at 
total variance with that other asser- 
tion, equally absurd, that people ad- 
mired most in the poem what they 
least understood ; for the Rhapsody 
on Love is certainly very intelligible, 
nor does there seem much mystery 
in Musidora going into the water to 
^vash and cool herself on a hot day. 
Is it not melancholy, then, to hear 
such a man as Mr Wordsworth, ear- 
nestly, and even somewhat angrily, 
trying to prove that ** these are the 
parts of the work which, after all, 
were probably most efficient in first 
recommending the author to general 
notice ?*’ 

With respect to the " sentimental 
commonplaces with which Thomson 
abounds,” no doubt tliey were and 
are popular ; and many of them de- 
serve to be so, for they are on a level 
with the usual current of Jiurnan feel- 
ing, and many of them are eminent- 
ly l^autiful. Thomson liad not the 
phUosophical genius of Mr Words- 
worth, out he had a warm human 
heart, and its generous feelings over- 
flow ^ his poem. Tliose arc not the 
mostpoetical parts of tlie Seasons” 
certamly^ wh^e such effusions pre- 
vail ; but still, so far from being either 
vtctoHf or they have often 

a virtue and a worth that ought to be 
felt by all the children of men. There 
is somethiing not very natural in tlie 
situatiou or the parties in the story 
of the lovely young Lavinia,” for 
example, and much of the sentiment 
is commonplace enough,* but will 
Mr Wordswordi dare to say, — in 
support of his theory, that the worst 
poet^ is always at first f^and at last 
too, it would seem, from the pleasure 
willi which that tale is still read by 
aU simple minds) tiie most popular. 


— that that Story is a bad one ? We 
should like to hear him say so. 

Mr W'ordswortli, in all the above 
false and feeble argumentation, is so 
blinded by bis determination to see 
every tiling in but one light, and that 
a most mistaken one, that be is in- 
sensible to the conclusion to which 
it all leads, or rather, which is in- 
volved ill it. Why, according to him, 
even non\ when people have not only 
learned the “ art of seeing,” a bless- 
ing for which they can never be too 
thankful, but when descriptii'e poe- 
try has long floiirislH'd far beyond its 
palmiest state in any other era of 
our poetry, still are we poor common 
mortals who admire the “ Seasons,” 
just as deaf and blind now, or nearly 
so, to their real merits — ^allowed to be 
transcendent — as our unhappy fore- 
fatliers were, when that poem first 
suipeared, “ a glorious apparition.” 
The Rhapsody on Love, and Damon 
and Musidora, are still, according to 
him, its chief attractions — its talso 
ornaments — and its Nentinuuital coiii- 
inonpJaces — such as those, we pre- 
sume, on the he.nefits of early rising, 
and, 

** Oh ! lillle llj'mk tho gay liftentioiis 
proud !” 

What a nest of ninnies must all man 
and womankind be in Mr Words- 
worth’s eyes ! — And is the “ Ex(‘ur- 
sion” to be placed by the side of 
" Paradise Lost,” only during the 
Millennium V 

.Such is the reasoninff! of one of the 
first of our living (or dead) English 

e oets, against not only the people of 
Britain, but mankind. One other sen- 
tence there is whieli we had forgotten 
— ^but now remember — which is to 
help us to distinguish, in the case of 
the reception the “ Seasons” met with, 
between “ wonder and legitimate 
admiration !” •• The subject of the 

work is, the changes produced in the 
appearances of nature, by ihe revolu- 
tion of the year ; and^ undertaking to 
write in verse ^ Thomson pledged him- 
self to treat his subject as became a 
poet How original and profound I 
Thomson redeemed his pledge, and 
tiiat great pawnbroker, the public, 
returned to him his poem at tlie end 
of a year and a day. Kow, what is the 
" mighty stream of tendency” of that 
remark? Were tiie public, or the 
people, or the world, gulled by this 
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unlieard-of pledge of Thomson, to 
regard his work with that “ wonder 
which is the natural product of ig- 
norance ?’* If they were so in his 
case, why not in every other ? All 
poets pledge themselves to be poeti- 
cal, but too many of them are wretch- 
edly prosaic— die and are buried, or, 
what is worse, protract a miserable 
existence, in spite of sentimental 
commonplaces, false ornaments, and 
a vicious style. But TJiomson, in 
spite of all these, leapt at once into 
a glorious life, and a still more glo- 
rious immortality. 

There is no mystery in the matter 
— Thomson— a great poet— poured 
his genius over a subject of universal 
interest— and the “ Seasons” from 
that hour to this — then, now, and for 
ever — have been, are, and will be, 
loved and admired by all the world. 
Mr Wordsworth ought to know that 
all over Scotland, “Tin* Seasons” is 
an household-book. Let the taste 
and feeling shewn by the Collectors 
of Elegant Extracts be poor as pos- 
sible, yet Thoinson’H countrymen, 
high and low, rich and poor, have 
all along not only gloried in his 
illustrious fame, but have made a 
very manmd of his great work. 
It lies in many thousand cottages. 
We have ourselves seen it in the 
shepherd’s shieling, and in the woods- 
man’s bower — small, yellow-leaved, 
tatter’d, mean, miserable, calf-skiii- 
l)ouud, smoked, stinking copies — let 
ns not fear to utter the word, ugly but 
true — yet perused, pored, ana pon- 
dered over by those humble dwellers, 
by the winter-ingle or on tlie summer 
brae, perhaps with as enlightened — 
certainly with as imagiiiation-over- 
inastering a delight — as ever enchain- 
ed the spirits of the high-born and 
highly taught to Uieir splendid copies 
lying on richly carved tables, and 
bound in crimson silk or velvet, in 
which the genius of painting strove 
to embody that of poetry, and the 


printer’s art to lend its beauty to the 
very shape of tlie words in which the 
bai'd’s immortal spirit was enshrined. 
“ The art of seeing” has flourished 
for many centuries in Scotland. Men, 
women, and children, all look up to 
her loveful blue or wrathful blade 
skies, with a weather-wisdom that 
keeps growing from the cradle toilia 
grave. Say not that *tis alone 

“ The poor Indian, whose untutar'if mind 
Sees God in clouda, and heam him in ths 
wind !" 

In scriptural language, loftier even 
than that, the same imagery is ap- 
plied to the sights seen by the true 
believer. Who is it “ that maketh 
the clouds his chariot?” The Scot- 
tisli Peasantry — Highland and Low- 
land— look much and often on na- 
ture thus ; and of nature they live in 
tlie heart of the knowledge and the 
religion. Therefore do they love 
Thomson as an inspired Bard — only 
a little lower tliau the Prophets. In 
like manner have the people of 'Scot- 
land— from time immemorial — en- 
joyed the use of their ears. Even 
persons somewhat hard of hearing, 
are not deaf to her waterfalls. In 
the sublime invocation to. Winter, 
which we have quoted — we hear 
Tlionison recording his own worship 
of nature in ills boyish days, when he 
roamed among the hills of his father's 
jiarish, far avv^ay from the manse. In 
those strange and stormy dellglits did 
not thousands of thousands of the 
Scottish boyhood familiarly live 
among the mists and snows ? Of 
all that number bo alone bad the 
genius to “ here eternize on earth” 
his joy— but man^'^ millions have had 
souls to join religiously in the hymns 
he chanted! Yea, bis native Land, 
with one mighty voice, has, nearly 
for a century, responded, 

“ These, bb they change^ Almighty Fsther, 
these 

Are but the varied God! “ 


END OF FYTTE FIRST. 
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Beloved and beautiful Buclianau 
Lodge, for a few — for four inontltR, 
farewell ! This is the first dim day 
of November ; aud for the City we 
leave thee, not without reluctance, 
on the first clear day of March, by 
the blessing of Heaven, once more to 
creep into uiy blooming bourne. Ay, 
oft and oft ere then, to while away a 
sunny forenoon among the iindccay- 
iiig evergreens, to breathe the balm 
of thy Qiristmas roses, and for one 
Gentle bosom to cull the earliest cro- 
cuses that yellow tlirougli the thin 
snows of Spring. 

In truth, we know not well why we 
should ever leave thee, for thou art 
the Darling of all the Seasons ; and 
Winter, so churlish elsewhere, is over 
bland to thee, and, daily alighting in 
these gardens, like an angel of hea- 
ven, loves to fold and unfold, in the 
cool sunshine, the stainless splendour 
of his pale-plumaged wings. But we 
are no hermit. Dear to us though 
Nature be, here, hand and hand with 
Art, walking through this peaceful 
but not unpeopled uai'adisc, a voice 
comes to us from the city-heart — ^a 
low deep voice, haunting us at mid- 
night, when the thoughtml spirit has 
a divine disregai'd of sleep, and win- 
ning us^nway from the stillness of 
solitude into the stir of human life. 
Milton speaks of a region 

Above the stir anil smoke of this dim 
spot, 

Wlueh men cull Earth 

and often have we visited it, borne 
on thy flight. Imagination I — a region 
of pure^assionless, and profoiindest 
Mace. Deatli will realize that dream I 
But while yet we pursue the ends of 
this our mortal being, in the mystery 
of the brain, whence ideas arise, and 
in the imrstery of the heart, whence 
emotionSi flow-v-kindred and conge- 
nial all — ^tbought ever blending with 
feeling, reason with im^ination, and 
conscience with passion— ’tis our 
duty to draw our aelight from inter- 
commumon with the spirit of our 
kind. Oh ! weakest or wickedest of 
mortals are your soul-sick, life-loath- 
ing, world-wearied men! In soli- 
tude, the soul is swallowed up in 
selfishness ; and out of selfishness 
what sins and crimes may not grow ! 


At the best, moral stagnation ensues 
—aud the spirit becomes, like a 
greeu-mantled pool,” the abode of 
reptiles. 

Then ever welcome to us be living 
faces aud living voices, the light and 
the music of reality, dearer tar tliau 
any mere ideas or emotions hanging 
or floating aloof by themselves iu the 
atmosphere of inioginatfeu [ Blest be 
the cordial grasp of the hand of 
friendship — Ablest the tender embrace 
of the arms of love ! Nay, smile not, 
fair reader, at an old man’s fer- 
vour— for Love is a gracious spirit, 
who desortetli not declining age. 
Tiiat divinity it is who sometimes 
bringeth One in her hand even fairer 
than tliou — one bright and beautiful 
as the very Evening Star, who rejoices 
in a filial joy to sliine for a liallovved 
hour all by herself in tlie sky-cahn 
of our home. Yes I on the disap- 
pearance of ihy setting, O daughter 
of our soul ! continues not the room 
brighter with tln^ prolonged shadow 
of thy presence, tlian ever it might he 
with fairest Phantasy, 

** For thou art heavenly, she an empty 
dream.” 

Witli an affectionate sadness, there- 
fore, if indeed sadness be not too 
strong a word — over which regi*et 
breathes, and scarcel v breathes— Tike 
a faint haze somewhat obscuring a 
inoonliglit night— once more, Buch- 
anan Lodge, do wc bid ibee no long 
farewell. TJie Drosky is at the door 
— and, niy eye ! what a figure is Pe- 
ter I There he sits, like a bear, with 
the ribands in his paws— no part 
visible of his human face or form 
divine, but bis small red eyes — and 
bis ruby nose, whose regrown enor- 
mity laughs at Liston. One little 
month ago, the knife of that skilful 
chirurgeon pared it down to the di- 
mensions of a Christian proboscis. 
A^ain His like a frost-reddened Swe- 
dish turnip. Pretty Poll, with small 
delicate pale features, sits beside him 
like a snow-drop. How shaggy since 
lie returned from our Highland tour 
is Filho da Puta I His mane long as 
his tail— and the hair on his ears Tike 
that on his fetlocks. He absolutely re- 
minds us of Hogg’s Bonassus. Aye, 
bless these pateut-steps— on the same 
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principle as tliose by which we ascend 
our nightly couch. We are self-depo- 
sited in our Drosky. Oh ! the lazy 
luxury of an air-seat ! We seem to be 
sitting on nothing but a voluptuous 
warmth, restorative as a bath. And 
then what furry softness envelopes 
our feet ! Yeft— Mrs Gentle — Mrs 
Gentle — tliy Cashmere shawl, twined 
round our bust, feels almost as 
silken-smooth as thine own, and 
scented is^ it with the balm of thy 
own lips." Boreas blows on it ten- 
derly as a zephyr — and the wintry 
sunshine seems summery as it plays 
on the celestial colours. Thy pe- 
lisse, too, over our old happy shoul- 
ders, purple as the neck of the dove 
when careering round his mate. Thy 
comforter, too, is in our bosom— > 
and the dear, deliglitfiil, delicious, 
Avicked worsted thrills through skin 
and flesh to our very heart. It dirls. 
Drive away, Peter. Farewell Lodge 
— and Avelcome, in a jifty, Moray- 
Placc*. 

There avc go, twelve miles an hour 
easy, with long strong light elastic* 
strides illustrative of Arab blood. 
Ten years ago, and thou,Filho! wort 
a flyer at a n»nce. Dost thou remem- 
ber, old boy, how for a <^ool five hun- 
dred, thou cleared’st yon canal in a 
style that rivalled that of the -red- 
deer across the chasms of Cairn- 
gorm ? All we had to do, was to hold 
hard, and not ride over the hounds 
AV hen, running breast-high close on the 
rear of reynard, tlie savage pack avh- 
kened theAvelkiuAvitli the tumultuous 
hiihhiib of llieir deatli-<*ry, and whi j3- 
per-in and huntsman were flogging on 
their faltering flight in \*ain, fields 
and forests liehind thy heels that 
glanced and glittmed in the frosty 
sunshine. Wjiat steed in all broad 
Scotland at a steeple-chase was like 
thee ? Thy lioofs scorned the strong 
stubble, and skimmed the deep fal- 
lows, in which all other horses— hea- 
vy there as dragoons — seemed fet- 
lock-hound, or laboured on in stagger- 
ings, soil-sunk to the knees. Ditdies 
dwindled beneath thy bounds, and 
rivers were as rills; or, if, in flood, 
they rudely overran their banks, into 
the spate plunged thy sixteen liands 
and a halt height, like a Polar mon- 
ster leaping from an iceberg into the 
sea, and tuen lifting up tny small 
head and fine neck and high shoul- 
der, like a Draco from the weltering 
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waters, wdth a felv proud pawings 
to which the recovered greensward 
rang, iJiy whole bold bright-bvoAvn 
bulk reappeared on the bank, crest- 
ed by old Christopher, and after one 
short snorting pause, over tlie miry 
meadows — tantivy, tantity— away ! 
away ! aAvay ! 

Oil ! Son of a Rep ! AV'ere not those 
glorious days ? But Time has gently 
laid his fine finger on us both, Filho ; 
and never more must Ave two he seen 
by the edge of the cover, 

“ Whftn first the hunter's starting horn is 
heard 

Upon the golden hills.” 

’Tis the last-learned and highest les- 
son of Wisdom, Filho, in man's stu- 
dious obedience to Nature's laws — 
to know when to stoj) in his career. 
Pride, Passion, Pleasure — all urge 
him on ; while Prudence, Propriety, 
and Peace, cry halt ! halt! halt! That 
mandate we have timeously obeyed, 
— ^and having, uiihlarned, u^e hope, 
and blameless, carried on the pas- 
times of youth into manhood, and 
even through the prime of manhood 
on to the verge of age— on that verge*, 
after some feAv farew^ell vagaries up 
and down the debateable land, Ave 
had the resolution to raise our hri- 
ille-liand, to unloosen the spurs from 
our heels, and to dismount from the 
stateliest and swiftest steed, Filho, 
that ev(*r AA'afted mortal man over 
moor and mountain, or carried him 
as on a storm-cloud across the cata- 
racts. 

And noAA\ doucely and decently 
sitting in our Drosky, behold us driven 
by Peter, proud as Punch, to steer 
along the staring streets, the groat- 
graudson of the Desert-Born ! Yet — 
yet — couldstthoulead thefield, Filho, 
with old Kit Castor on thy spine! 
But though our day he not yet quite 
gone by, Ave think we see the stealing 
shades of eve, and a little farther on 
in the solemn vista, the dai'kuess of 
night ; and, therefcf e, like wise child- 
ren of nature, not unproud of the 
past, not ungrateful for the present, 
and unfearfuiof the future,thusdo we 
noAV skim along the road of life, broad 
and smoodi to our hearts content, 
able to pay tlie turnpikes, and will- 
ing, when we sliall have readied the 
end of our journey, to lie down, iu 
hope, at tlie goal. 

What pretty, little, low lines of 
garden-fronted cottages! leading us 
3 L 
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along out of rural into suburban cheer* 
fulness! till now, over the Bridge, 
and past the Oriental-looking Oil-Gas 
Works, with a sweep, we wind into 
the full view of Pitt Street, (what 
a glorious name !) steep as some 
straight cliff-glen, and an approach 
truly majestic— yea, call it at once 
magnifii'ent — right up to tlie great 
city’s heart. “ There goes old Chris- 
topher North!” the bright boys in the 
play-ground of the New Academy 
exclaim. God bless you, you little 
rascals! — We could almost find it in 
our heart to ask the Rector for a holi- 
day. But, under him, all your days 
are holidays— for when the precious 
liours of study are enlightened by 
a classic spirit, how sweetly do they 
melt into those of play ! 

“ Gay hope is yours, by fancy fed, 

Less plensinjr when possest ; 

The tear forgot as soon ns shed, 

The sunshine «»f the breast ; 

Yours buxom health, of rosy hue. 

Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer, of vigour born ,* 

The thoughtless day, the easy night. 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 
Thttt lly til' appmach of morn,” 

Descending from our Drosky, we 
find No. 99, Moray Place, exhibiting 
throughout all its calm interior the 
self-same exprt'ssion it wore the day 
we left it for the Lodge eight m<mth8 
ago. There is our venerable winter 
bat — as like ourselves, it is said, as 
it can stare — sitting on the circular 
in the Entrance-hall. Every thing 
has been tenderly dusted ns if by 
hands that touched with a Sabbath- 
feeling; and though the furniture 
cannothe said to be new, yet while 
it is in all sobered, it is in notliiiig 
faded. You are at first unaware of its 
richness on account of its sirup! icity 
— its grace is felt gradually to grow 
out of its comfort— and that which 
you thought but ease lightens into 
elegance, while ’'there is but one 
image in nature which can adequate- 
ly express its repose— that of a hill- 
sheltered fi<dd by sunset, under a 
fresh-fallen vest of virgin snow. For 
then snow blushes witli a faint crim- 
son — nay, sometiines when Sol is ex- 
traordinarily splendid, not faint, but 
** beautiful exceedingly” with a jgor- 
geousiiesH of colouring that fears 
not to face in rivalry the western 
clouds* 
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Let no man have two houses with 
one set of furniture. Home’s deep- 
est delight is undisturbance. Some 
people think no articles fixtures but 
grates. But sofas, and ottomans, and 
chairs, and footstools, and screens— 
and above all beds— all are fixtures 
in the dwelling of a wise man, co^iio- 
Rciiive and sensitive of the blessiiigs 
of this life. Each has its own place 
assigned to it by the taste, tact, and 
feeling, of the master or mistress 
(alas ! where is she ?) of the man- 
sion, where order and elegance mi- 
nister to comfort, and comfort is but 
a homely word for happiness. In 
various moods we vary their arrange- 
ment — nor is even the easiest of all 
eaR 3 "-chairs secure for life against 
being gently ])usbed on its wheels 
from chimney-nook to window-cor- 
ner, when the sunshine may have ex- 
tinguished the fire, and the blue sky 
tempts the Palcrfmmlias, or him 
who is but an uncle, to He back, with 
half-shut eyes, and gaze upon the 
cheerful purity, even like a shep- 
herd on the hill. But these little 
occasional disarrangements serve but 
to preserve tlie spirit of pernmnent 
arrange 11 jrmt, without which the very 
virtue of domesticity dies. Wliat 
sacrilege, therefori*, against the Lares 
and Penates, to turn a wiude house 
topsyturvy, from garret to cellar, 
regularly as May ffovvers deck the 
zone of tlie year ! Why, a Turkey, 
or a Persian, or even a Wilton, or a 
Kidderminster carpet, is as niueli 
tlic garb of the wooden floor inside, 
ns the grass is of the earthen floor 
outside of your house. \A'ould you 
lift and lay down the greensward ? 
But without further illustration — be 
assured the cases are kindred — and 
so too with sofas and shriihs, tent-beds 
and trees. liidepeiidiMitlv, however, 
of these analogies, not fanciful but 
lying deep in the nature of things, the 
inside of one’s tabernacle, in town 
and country, ought ever to be sacred 
from all radical revolutionary move- 
ments, and to lie for ever in a 
waking dream of graceful repose. 
All our afTections towards lifeless 
things become tenderer and deeper 
in the continuous and unbroken flow 
of domestic habit. The eye gets 
lovingly familiarized with each ob- 
ject occupying its own peculiar 
and appropriate place, and feels in 
a moment when the most insignifl- 
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cant is missing or removed. We say 
not a word about (children, for, fortu- 
nately, since we are yet unmarried, 
we liave none; but even they, if 
brought up Christians, are no dissent- 
ers from tliis creed, and however 
rackety in the nursery, in an order- 
ly kept parlour or drawing-room 
how like so many pretty little whiU* 
mice do they glide cannily along th(» 
floorl Let no such horror then as a 
flittinfj over befall us or our friends ! 
O mercy! only look at a long huge 
train of Avaggons, heaped up "to the 
windows of the first noors, moving 
along the dust-driving or mire-cho- 
ked streets Avith furniture from a gut- 
ted tOAvn-houso towards one staniling 
in the rural shades Avitli an empty 
stomach! Allis dimmed or destroyed 
— chairs crushed on the tableland, 
and four-posted beds lying helpless- 
ly with their astonished feet up to 
heaA'en — a sight that might mak(* the 
angfds wee]i ! 

True Avisdom soon accommodates 
itself even to involuntary <ir inevi- 
table change — but to that whicli 
flows from our own swe(‘t will, liow'- 
ever sudden and strong, it instantly 
moulds itself in a novel delight, witli 
all our familiar and d<mi(‘sti(* habits. 
Why,Avehave uotb(‘en in attltt, Moray 
Place, for a Aveek— nay, for two days 
and nights — till you might swear Ave 
had been all our days a (^it, avc look 
so like a Native. The rustic air of 
the Lodge lias entirely left us, and 
all our movements are entirely me- 
tropolitan. You see before you a 
entlemaii of the old scliool, Avho 
nows that the eyes of tlie town are 
upon him vvJieii he seeks the open 
air, and who preserves, even in the 
priA^acy of the parlour, that dignity 
of dress and demeanour Avliicli, du- 
ring winter, befits his age, his rank, 
and his character. Now, Ave shave 
every morning; John, Avho, in his 
boyish days, served under Barba- 
roBsa, lightly passes the comb through 
our •• sable silvered,” and then, In 
our shawl dressi ng-go wii, we descend 
about ten to our study, and sit, not 
unstately, beside the hissing urn, at 
our protracted breakfast. In one little 
month or less, "ere our shoes are 
old,” we feel as if we had belonged 
to this house, and it to us, from our 
birth. The Lodge is seen to he stand- 
ing in its stillness, far, far away, like 
some scene in a half-forgotten dream, 


of AAdiich the dim glimpses are felt 
to be delightful, and by strange syin- 
pathies through the imagination to 
aflTect the heart. Dear memories of 
the pensive past — and the past is 
always jiensive — iioaa'' and then come 
floating upon the cheerful present — 
like birds of fairest plumage floating 
far inland from the main. But there 
is no idle longing— no vain regret. 
'Phis, we say, is time Avisdom. For 
each scene and season — each plea- 
sure and place, ought t<i be trusted 
to itself, in the economy of human 
life, and to be iilloAved its own pro- 
per poAV(*r over our spirit. People 
ill tlie country are often restless to 
return to town — and people in town 
un)iap]>y till they rush away into the 
<*ouiitry — tlius i*heating their entire 
lAistenct* out of its natural calm and 
satisfiH‘lion. Not so ive. We give 
both tlieir duo — and that due is, an 
almost undivided delight to each, 
wliile we live under its reigu. For 
Nal lire, believe us, is no jealous mis- 
tress. She is an uftectionate wife, 
Avlio, being assured of bis fidelity, is 
not afraid to trust her husband out 
of iier sight, 

WluMi ►till IlicTowii afTiiirs do call him 
thfiuM*/’ 

and who waits with cheerful patience 
for his return, duly welcomed Avith 
a conjugal show#*!' of tears, smiles, 
.'iTid kisses. 

^V]lat kind of a Winter — we won- 
der — arc Ave to have in the way of 
wind and Aveather? We trust it will 
In* scA^ere. As the last summer set 
in witli his usual severity, live present 
Winter must not he behindhand with 
liim ; but after an occasional Avoek's 
rain of a couiinendahly boisterous 
character, come out in full fig of frost. 
Tie has two suits AAdiieh Ave greatly 
admire, combining the splendour of 
a court-dress ivith the strength of ft 
Avork-day garb — we mean his gar- 
ments of black and his garments of 
Avhite frost. He looks best in the 
former, we think, on to about Christ- 
mas— and the latter become the old 
gentleman Avell from that festival sea- 
son, on to about the day sacred to a 
class of persons who never read this 
Magazine. 

Of all tlie months of the year No- 
vember— in our climate— -whether in 
toAvn or country, bears the worst 
character. He is almost universally 
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thought to be a sour, sulky, sullen, 
aavi^e, dim, dull, dark, disconsolate, 
yet &signingmonth — in fewerwords, 
a month scarcely fit to live. Abhor- 
ring all personalities, we have never 
given in to this national abuse of No- 
vember. We know him well— and 
thougli we admit at once that he is 
no beauty, and that his manners are 
at the best bluff, at the worst repul- 
sive, yet on those who choose to cul- 
tivate his acquaintance, his character 
continues so to mellow and amelio- 
rate itself, that they come at last, if 
not to love, to like him, and even to 
prefer his company ** in the season of 
the year,** to tliat of other more bril- 
liant visitors. So true is it both with 
months andmen, that it requires only 
to know the most unpleasant of 
them, and to see them during a fa- 
vourable phasis, in order to regard 
them with that Christian compla- 
cency which a good heart sheds over 
all its habits. ^Tis unlucky for No- 
vember — poor fellow — that he fol- 
lows October. October is a montii 
so much admired by the world, that 
we often wonder he has not been 
spoiled. “ What a glorious October !** 
“ Why, you will surely not leave us 
till October comes !’* " October is 
the month of all months — and till 
you see him, you have not seen the 
Lakes.*’ We acknowledge his claims. 
He is often truly delightful. But like 
other brilliant persons, he is not only 
privileged to be at times extremely 
dull, but his intensest stupidity is 
panegyrized as wit of the first water 
— wlule his not unfrequent rudeness, 
of which many a common month 
would %e ashamed, passes for the 
ease of high-birth, or tiie eccentricity 
of genius. A very different feeling 
indeed exists towards unfortunate 
November. The moment he shews 
his face, all other faces are glum. 
We defy month or man, under such 
a trial, to makeliimself even tolerably 
agreeable. He feels that he is no 
favourite, and that a most sinister mis- 
interpretation will be put on all his 
motions, manners, thoughts, words, 
and deeds. A man or a montli so cir- 
cumstanced is much to be pitied. 
Think, look, speak, act as he will — 
yea, oven more like an angel than a 
man or a month — every eyebrow 
arches-overy nostril d istonds — every 
lip curls towards him in contempt, 


while blow over the ice that enchains 
all his feelings and faculties heavy- 
cdiill whisperings of who is that dis- 
agi'eoable fellow V*' In such a frozen 
atmosphere would not eloquence be 
congealed on the lips of an Ulysses, 
and poetry prosified on those of an 
Apollo ! 

Give then, we say, the devil his due, 
and November is company for any 
Christian. Believe us, that the Cieles- 
tial phenomena are now often ex- 
ceedingly and singularly beautiful. 

See r a great City in a mist ! All is 
not slirouded— at intervals something 
huge is beheld in the sky — what we 
know not, tower, temple, spire, dome, 
or a julc of nameless structures— one 
after the other fading away, or sink- 
ing and scuttling down into tlie gloom 
tiiat grows deeper and deeper like a 
night. The stream of life seems al- 
most hushed in the blind blank — yet 
you hear, ever and anon, now here, 
now there, the slow souud of feet 
moving to their own dull eeltoes, and 
In ! the Sun 

Looks through the horizontul inj^ty nir, 
Shorn of hi» henins," 

like some great ghost. Ay, he 
looks ! does he not 't straight on yonr 
face, as if you two were the only 
beings there — and were Indd lookbuj 
at each other in some strange coni- 
miinioii. Surely you must sometimes 
have felt that emotion, when the Lu- 
minary seemed no longer luminous, 
but n dull-red brazen orb, si(‘k unto 
the death— obscure the Sheddor of 
Liglit, and the Giver of Life lifeless ! 

The Sea has sent a tide-borne wind 
to tiie City, and you almost start in 
wonder to behold all the heavens 
clear of clouds, (how beautiful was 
tliecleai'ingl) and bending in a mighty 
blue bow, that brightly over-arohes 
all the brightened habitations of men ! 
The spires shoot up into tiie sky, — 
the domes tranquilly rest there, — 
all the roofs glitter as with diamonds, 
all the white walls are lustrous, 
save where, liere and there, some 
loftier range of buildings hangs its 
steadfast sliado w o’er square or stree t, 
magnifying tiie city, by means of se- 
parate multitudes of structures, each 
town-like in itself, and the whole 
gathered together by the outward 
eye*, and tJie inward imagination, 
worthy indeed of the name of Me- 
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tropolis, and f'lorilyiiig the natiou*» 
grandeur. 

“ W« bi<l the bpirit of our country hail !” 

This is such a day. Let us sit 
down— wc two together — for three 
is had company — onthisbench belov\r 
the shadow ot the Partlienoii. It is 
the first fine frost — and the air is now 
so mritied, that you can see not indis- 
tinctly the figure of a man on Artliur’s 
Seat. Not a ilake — or as we say 
in our Doric— not a pile of snow — 
and the Calton, though a city hill — 
is as green as the Carter towering 
over the Border-forest. Not many 
years ago, no stom? edifice was on his 
un violated verdure — he was a true 
rural Mount, where thelassies bleach- 
ed their claes, in a pure atmospliere 
aloof from tlie city smoke almost as 
the sides and summit of Arthur’s 
Seat. Flocks of shee]) might liave 
grazed Jicre, Iiad tliere been euclo- 
Hures, and many milch <‘ows. But in 
their absence, a jiastoral character 
was given to Ihe Hill, by its green 
silence, bore and there broken by 
the songs and laughter of tliese linen- 
bleaching lassies," and by the arm-in- 
arm strolling of lovers in the morn- 
ing light or the evening sliade. Here 
married people used to walk with 
their children, thinking and feeling 
themselves to bo. in the country ; and 
here elderly gentlemen, like our- 
selves, with gold-headed canes, or 
simple crutches, mused and medita- 
ted on the on-goings of the noisy 
lower world. Such a Hill, so close to 
a great City, yet undisturbed by it, 
and embued at all times with a feel- 
ing of svvTcter peace, because of the 
immediate neighbourhood of the din 
and stir, of which its green recess 
high up ill the blue air never par- 
took, seems now, in the mingled 
dream of imagination and memory, 
to have been indeed a superurban 
Paradise! But a city cannot, ought 
not to be, controlled in its growth ; 
the natural beauty of this Hill has 
had its day; now it is broken all 
round with wide walks, along which 
you might drive chariots a-breast; 
broad fliglits of stone-stairs lead up 
along the once elastic brae-turf; and 
its bosom is laden with towers and 
temples, monuments and mauso- 
leums. Along one side, where hanging 
gardens might have been, magnificent 
as those of the old Baby Ion, stretches 
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the macadamized Royal Road to 
Loudon, flanked by one receptacle 
for tlic quiet dead, and by anothei' 
for tlie unquiet living — a churcbyai'd, 
and a prison dying away in a bdde- 
well. But, makii^ amends for such 
hideous deformities, with front nobly 
looking to the cliffs, over a dell of 
dwellings seen dimly tlirough die 
smoke-mist ever tlierc, stands, sacred 
to the Muses, au Edifice tliat might 
have pleased the eye of Pericles. Ams ! 
immediately below one tliat would 
liave. turned the brain of Palladio. 
Modern Atbtms indeed ! Few are the 
Grecians among thy architects; those 
wlio arc not Goths are Piets — and the 
King himself of the Painted Peoph*. 
designed Nelson’s Monument. 

But wliocan be([uerulous on such a 
day ? Weigh all its defects, designed 
and undesigned, and is iiotEdinburgh 
yc*t a noble city ? Arthur’s Seat ! bow 
like a lion ! The magnificent range of 
Salisbury Craigs, on which a battery 
might be builtjtoblow the whole inha- 
bitation to atoms ! Our friend here, 
the Calton, with his mural crown ! 
Our Castle on his Cliff! Gloriously 
hung round with national histories 
along all his battlements ! Do they not 
embosom “mine own romantic town” 
ill a style of grandeur worthy, if such 
it be, of a “ City of Palaces ?” (Jail 
all tilings by their right names, in 
heaven and on earth. Palaces they 
are not— nor are they built of marble ; 
but they arc stately houses, framed 
of stone from Craig-Leith quarry, 
almost as pale as tlie Parian; and 
when tlio winter sun looks fitfully 
through the storm, or as now, serene- 
ly through the calm, richer than Pa- 
rian in the tempestuous or the peace- 
ful light. Never beheld we the city 
wearing sucli a majestic metropolitan 
aspect. 

“ Ayr, proudly fling tliy white arms to 
the sea, 

(^uccn of the imconqucr’d North I” 

How near the Frith! Gloriously 
does it supply the want of a river. 
It is a river, though seeming, and 
sweeping into, the sea; but a river 
that man may never bridge; and 
though still now as the bW, we wish 
you saw it in its magnincent mad- 
ness, when brought on the roarings 
of tlie stormful tme, 

“ Brvuka the long wave that at the Pole 
began !” 
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Coaat-cities alone are Queens. 
All inland are but Trilmtaries. Earth’s 
empiry belongs to the Power that sees 
its shadow in the sea. Two separate 
Cities, not twins — but one of ancient, 
and one of modern birth-how harmo- 
niously in spite of form and features 
characteristically different, do they 
coalesce into one Capital ! TJiis mi- 
racle, methinks, is wrought by the 
Spirit of Nature on the World of Art. 
Her great features subdue almost 
into similarity a Whole constructed 
of such various elements, for it is all 
felt to be kindred with those guar- 
dian cliffs. Those eternal heights 
hold the Double C'ity t(jgelher in an 
amity that breathes over both the 
same national look — the impression 
of the same national soul. In tlie 
olden time, she gathered herself 
almost under the very wing of the 
Castle, for in her heroic heart she 
ever lieard, unalarmed hut watchful, 
the alarums of war, and that cliff, 
under heaven, was on earth th «3 rock 
of her salvation. But now the foun- 
dation of that l ock, wheiKM* yet the 
ti'aiiquil burgher hears tin* morning 
and the evening bugle, is beuutilied by 
gardens that 1oy(» its p(*nsi\ e shadow, 
for that it tames the light to ilowers 
by rude feet untrodden, and yielding 
garlands for the brows of perpetual 
peace. Thence elegance and grace 
arose ; and though ' 

* Th« ancictit spirit be luit tlead, 

Old times, mclliiiiks, air biTathiiig llim*,’' 
as now chime the merry music bells 
from St Giles’s Dome, 

“ 111 fciliapc And ijesturi; prtiiidly rmiiu'iit” 
over that wilderness of antique struc- 
tures iiicturesquely huddled along 
the blue line of sky— as Wilkie once 
finely said, like the spine of some 
enormous animal— yet all along this 
side of that uiirivered and mound- 
divided dell, now shines a new world 
of radiant dwellings, declaring by 
their regular but not monotonous 
magnificence, that the same ]»eople, 

“ perfervid genius” preserved 
them by war unhuinbled among the 
nations in days of darkness, have now 
drawn a strengtli as invincible, from 
the beautiful arts which have been 
cultivated by peace in the daysof light. 

And is the spirit of the inhabitation 
there worthy of the jdace inhabited i* 
We are a Scotchman. And the great 
E]Qglish Moralist has asked, where 
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may a Scotchman be found who 
loves not the honour or the glory of 
his country better than truth ? We 
are that Scotcliman — though for our 
<‘ouutry would we die. Yet dearer 
too thuti life is to us the honoui' — 
if not the glory of our country — and 
had we a thousand lives, proudly 
would we lay them all down in the 
dust rather than give — or sec given 
— one single stain 

“ Uiifotlio silver cross, to Scotland deor,” 

on which as yet no stain appears save 
those glorious weather-stains, that 
have billen on its folds from the 
(‘lends of war and th(3 blorms of bat- 
tle. Siilli(!ieut praise to the spirit of 
our land, that she knows how to love, 
admire, and rixal — not in vain — the 
spirit of high-hiwtedand lieroic Eng- 
land. Long as we and that other 
noble Isle, 

“ Set Ills an emerald in the easirijr Hea,” 
in triple union breathe as one, 

'I’hen eoine at>ainst ns tlie whole world 
in anas, 

And we will meet them •” 

Whal is a people without pride ! But 
let I hem know that its root rests on 
nohh‘ pillars ; and in the whole 
range* of strength and stateliness, 
what pillars are there stronger and 
stat(*lier than those glorious two— - 
Genius and Liberty ? H(n (* valour 
has fought — here philosophy has 
meditated — here poetry Ins sung. 
Ani not our living yet as brave 
as our dead y All wisdom has not 
i>(*rished willt the sages to whom we 
have built oi- are building inonu- 
niental tombs. The muses yet love 
to Ineathe the pure mountain-air of 
Caledon, And have we not amongst 
us one myriad-minded man, wdiose 
name, without offence to that high 
priest of nature, or his devoutest 
worshippers, may flow from our 
lips, even when they utter that of 
SlIAKSChAUE ? 

Besid(‘s all that, did not his most 
gracious Majesty, the late King, de- 
clare, that we were “ A nation of 
gi'iitleinen 

Edinburgh, during the dead of 
Summer, is a fai* more solitary place 
than (jrlenetive, Gleiievis, or Glen- 
co. There is not, however, so 
inuch danger of being lost in it, as 
ill the moor of llannoch— for streets 
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and squares, though then utterly te- 
naiitless, are useful as landmarks to 
tlie pilgrim passing through what 
seems to be 

“ A still forsaken City of the Dead !’* 

But, like a frost-bound river, sud- 
denly dissolved by a strong thaw, 
and coming down in spate from the 
mountains to the low lauds, about 
the beginning of November, Life an- 
nually re-overflows our metropo- 
lis, with a noise like " the rushing 
of many chariots.” The streets, that 
for months had been like the stony 
channels of dried-up streams— only 
n(»t quite so well paved — are again 
all a-nmruiur, and people addicted 
to the study of political economy, 
begin to hold 

“ Each straiij-fi tale devoutly true” 
in the Malthusian theory of popula- 
tion. What swarms keep ho\ering 
round tlu? great Northern Hive ! Add 
<jke after eke to the skep, and still 
seems it too small to contain all the 
insects. Edinburgh is almost as large 
as London. Nay, don’t stare. We 
never sneak positively, you may have 
noticed, but alwfiys comparatixely ; 
and as Knglantl is somewhere about 
six times more populous than Scot- 
tand, you may, by brushing up your 
arithmetic, and aj>t)lyiijg to our intel- 
ligent friend Mr Cteland’s census, m- 
ken a good many years ag4), and then 
allowing for the vast influx since, 
discover that Ave are not so far wrong 
in our apparent paradox. 

Were November in liimself a far 
more wearifu’ mouth than he is, Edin- 
burgh would nevertheless be glad- 
some, in the midst of all his gloom, 
even as a wood in May, with the Ga- 
thering of the Claus. The country 
flows into the town — all its life seems 
to do so— and to leave nothing be- 
hind but the bare trees and hedges. 
Equipages again go glittering along 
ixll the streets and squares, circuses 
and crescents — ^ond one might think 
that the entire “ nation of ladies and 
gentlemen” — for the King meant to 
include the sex in his compliment — 
were moving through their metropo- 
lis. Amusement and business walk 
hand in hand — you hardly know, 
from their cheerful countenances, 
which is whhdi — for the Scotch, 
though a high-cheeked, are not an ill- 
favoured folk in their features, and 
though their mouths are somewhat 


of the widest, their teeth are white 
as well as sharp, and on the opetkhig 
of their ruddy lips, their ivory-cases 
ai*e still fartlier brightened by hearty 
smiles. ’Twould be false to say that 
tlieir figures ai'e distinguished by an 
air of fashion, for wc have no court, 
and our nobles are almost all absen- 
tees. But though, in one sense, 
men are ugly customers, as Cock- 
neys will find, 

“ Who chanw to trend upon their free*- 
born 

yet, literally, tli(‘y are a comely crew, 
and if forimul into battalions in 
marching ord<»r, would make the 
Natioiiul Guard in Paris, who now 
protect the infant liberties of France, 
and with that antiques republican La 
Fayette at their head, from all scaith 
and scum save the monarchy, as 
represented by a cipher-king on a 
phantom-throne, look like 

that Minull inflintry 
Warr'd on by cranrs 

for the Si x-Feet Club might, if thinned 
by cholera morbus, recruit itself up 
to the Old Hundred, from one, sec- 
tion of every street, and in these, as 
well as in those days, are there Grants 
and Giants. Our females have figures 
that can thaw any frost, and ’tis uni- 
versally allowed that theytvalk well, 
though their style of pedestrianism 
does not si» readily recall to the ima- 
gination Vi rgiPs picture of Camilla fly- 
ing along the beads of corn Avitliout 
toucbiiig tlieir ears, as the images of 
paviours with post-looking mallets 
driving down dislodged stones into 
the streets. lntt*rmingling with the 
lighter and more elastie footsteps of 
your Southron dames, the on-goings 
of our native virgins produce a plea- 
sant variety of motion in the fore- 
noon melee that along the* Street of 
Princes now goes nodding in the 
sun-glint. 

** Amid the general danr.e of minstrelsy” 
who could wear a long face, un- 
less it were in sympathy Ayith his 
length of ears ? A din of multitudi- 
nous joy liuins in the air, you cannot 
see the city for the houses, its inha- 
bitants for the people ; and, as for 
finding any one particular acquaint- 
ance in the crowd, why, to use an 
elegant simile, you might as well go 
search for a needle m a stack of 
straw. 
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But hark 1 a holJovv^ nound, distant, 
hut an yet rei'erred to no dUdiict 
))lacc — then a faint mixture of a 
clear cJiimc that is almost music — 
now a tune, “that warbles melody”— 
and, at last, rousing the massy multi- 
tude to enthusiasm, a military march, 
s welling various, profound, and high, 
ndth dnj¥n,trombono, serpent, trump, 
clarionet, fife, flute, and cymbal, 
bringing slowlv on (is it the mea- 
sured ti‘amp of the feet of men, or 
the confused trampling of horses ?) 
baimers floating over the procession, 
above the glitter of steel, and the 
golden glow of helmets ? ’Tis a regi- 
ment ot cavalry — hurra ! the Carbi- 
neers! Lo! the advanced guai'd. 

“ There Erigluiid sends Iier men, of men 
the chief,’* 

still. Staid, bold, bronzed faces, with 
keen eyes, looking straiglitforward 
from between sabres ; while beneath 
the equable but haughty motion of 
tlieir steeds, almost disciplined as 
their riders, with long black horse 
hair flowing in martial majesty, nod 
their high Roman casques. The sweet 
storm of music has been passing by 
while W'c were gazing, and is now 
somewhat deadened by the retiring 
distance, and by that mass of build- 
ings, (how the windows are alive, and 
agaze with faces !) while troop after 
troop comes on, still moving, it is felt 
by all, to the motion of the warlike 
tunc, though now across the Water- 
loo Bridge sounding like an echo, 
till the glorious war-pageaut is all 
gone by, and the dull day is dead- 
ened down again into the stillness 
and silence of an ignoble peace. 

Such a spectacle does not belong, 
to be sure, peculiarly to November ; 
but ’twas in November that last we 
saw it, and, at the sight, 

“ Shoulder’d our cratch, and shew’d how 
fields ni'e won !” 

Mucli more characteristic of No- 
vember is this mean and miserable 
day that, .while we are now Rhapso- 
dizing on Winter, is drizzling all 
li^dinourgh with the worst of all 
imaginame Scottish mists — an East- 
erly Han*. We know that they infest 
all die year, but they shew their 
poor spite in its bleakest bitteniess 
in March and in November. Earth 
and heaven are not only not worth 
looking at in an Easterly Harr, but 


the Visible is absolute wietclied- 
ness, and people wonder why they 
were bom. The visitation begins 
with a sort of characterless haze, 
waxing more and more wetly ob- 
scure, till you know not whether it 
be rain, snow, or sleet, that drenches 
your clothes in dainpiness, till you 
feel it in your skin, then in your 
flesh, then in your bones, then in 
your marrow, and then in your mind. 
Your blinking eyes have it too — and 
so, shut it as you will, lias your mo- 
])ing mouth. Yet tlie streets, though 
looking blue, are not puddled, and 
the dead cat lies dry in the gutter, 
'fhere is no eavesdropping — no 
gushing of water-spouts. To say it 
rained would he no breach of vera- 
city, but a mere mistatement of a 
melancholy fact. The truth is, that 
ihe weather cannot rain^ but keeps 
spit,’sj)it, sjiitting, in a style sufiicieiit 
to irritate Socrates — or even Moses 
himself; and yet true, veritable, sin- 
cere, genuine, and authentic Rain 
could not — or if he could would not 
—so thoroughly soak you and your 
whole wardrobe, were you to allow 
him a day to do it, as that shabby 
imitation of a tenth-rate shower, in 
about the time of a usuul-sized ser- 
mon. So much cold and so much 
wet, with so little to shew for it, is 
a disgrace to the atmosphere, which 
it will take weeks of the sunniest 
wliich the weather can aflbrd to 
wipe off. But the stores of suniii- 
iiess, which it is in the power of Win- 
ter in this northern latitude to aceu- 
inuhite, cannot be immense, and, 
therefore, we verily believe that it 
would be too much to expect that 
it ever can make amends for the 
hideous horrors of this Easterly Harr. 
O the Cut-throat ! 

Is it on such days that suicides 
rush to judgment V That sin is mys- 
terious as insanity— their graves are 
unintelligible as the cells in Bedlam. 
Oh ! the brain and the heart of man ! 
Therein is the only Hell. Small 
these regions in space, and of nar- 
row room — but haunted, may they 
be, with all the Fiends and all the 
Furies. A few nerves transmit to 
the soul despair or bliss. At the 
touch of something, whence and 
wherefore sent, who can say — some- 
thing that serenes or ti'oubles, 
sootlies or jars — she soars up into 
life and light, just as you may have 
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sum a dove Kuddonly cleave the eiin- 
tdiiiie— or doAvn she dives into death 
and darkness, like a shot eagle tum- 
bling into the sea ! 

Materialism ! Immaterialism ! Oh ! 
why should mortals, whom con- 
science tells that they are immortals, 
bewildered and bewildering ponder 
ii[)oii the dust! Do your duty to 
God and man, and fear not, that 
Avhcn that dust dies, the spirit that 
breathed by it Avill live for ever. 
Keels not that spirit its immortality 
in each sacred thought ? When did 
ever religious soul fear annihilation ? 
Or shudder to think that, having 
once known, it could ever forget 
God y Such forgetfulness is in the 
idea of eternal death. Therefore is 
eternal death impossible to us who 
can hold communion with our Maker. 
Our knoAvledge of Him — dim and re- 
mote though it be — is a God-given 
pledc^e that he Avill redeem us from 
the doom of the grave. 

Let us, then, and all our friends, 
believe, Avith C'oleridge, in his beau- 
tiful poem of the ‘‘ Nightingale,’* that 

III Nature there h nothing iiiclancholy,” 

not even November. The disease 
of the body may cause disease in 
the soul; yet not the less trust aa^o 
in the mercy of the merciful, — not 
the less strive wo to keep feeding 
and tri nulling that spiritual lamp 
which is Avithin us, even Avhen it 
dickers feebly in llie dampy gloom, 
like an earthly lamp left in a vaulted 
sepulchre, about to die among the 
dead. Heaven seems to have placed 
a power in our will as mighty as it is 
mysterious. ( ’all it not Liberty, lest 
you should Avax proud ; call it not 
Necessity, lest you should despair. 
But turn from the oraedes of man 
— still dim, even in their clearest 
responses — to the Oracles of God, 
which are never dark ; or, if so, but 

“ Dark with excessive bright,” 

to eyes not eonstantly accustomed to 
sustain the celestial splendour. Bury 
all your books — when you feel the 
night of scepticism gatliering around 
you — bury them all, powerful though 
you may have deemed their spells to 
illuminate the unfathomable — open 
your Bible, and all the spiritual 
world will be as bright as day. 

The disease of the body may cause 
disease to the soul ! Aye, madness. 


Some rapture in tlie soul makes the 
brain numb, and thence sudden or 
lingering death;-— some rapture in 
the brain makes tlie soul insane, and 
thence life worse than death, and 
haunted by horrors beyond what is 
dreamt of the grave, and all its cor- 
ruption. Perhaps the line fullest of 
meaning that ever was written, is 

" Mens Sana in corpure aaiio.” 

When nature feels the flow of its 
vital blood pure and unimpeded, what 
uniittcrahle gladness bathes the spirit 
ill that one feeling of^hcaltli ! Then 
the mere consciousness of existence 
is like that emotion which Milton 
speaks of as breathed from the bowers 
of Paradise — 

“ Veriml delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair !” 

It does more — for despair itself can- 
not prevail against it. What a dawn 
of bliss rises upon the soul with the 
dawn of light, avIipii the soul is health- 
ful as the sun ! Then 
‘ It feds that it is greater than it knows.” 

(lod created the earth and the air 
beautiful through the senses ; and at 
the uplifting of a little lid, a whole 
flood of imagery is let in upon the 
spirit, all of which becomes part of 
its very self, as if the enjoying and 
the enjoyed Avere one. Health flies 
away like an angel, and her absence 
disenchants the earth. What shadows 
then pass over the ethereal surface 
of the spirit, from the breath of disor- 
dered matter !— from the first scarcc- 
ly-felt lireath of despondency, to the 
last scoAAdinc blackness of despair! 
Often men knoAV not what power 
jdaced the fatal fetters upon them— 
they see even that a link maybe open, 
and that one effort might fling off the 
bondage ; but their souls are in 
slavery, and will not be free. Till 
Hometliing like a fresh wind, or a sud- 
den sunbeam, comes across tliem, 
and in a moment tlieir whole exis- 
tence is changed, and they see the 
very vanishing of their most dismal 
and desperate dream. 

" Somewhat too much of this*’— - 
so let 11 B strike the chords to a me r- 
ricr measure— to a “ livelier lilt**— 
as suits the variable spirit of ou_ 
Winter Rhapsody. Be it observed'^ 
then, that tlie sole certfun way of get-* 
ting rid of the Wue devils is to drown 
them in a shower-bath. You would 
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noft suppose tJiat we are subject to 
the blue devils ? Yet we are sorile- 
times their very slave. When driven 
to it by their lash, every occupation, 
which when free we resort to as pas- 
time, becomes taskwork; nor will 
these dogged masters suffer us to 
purchase emancipation with tlie pro- 
ceeds of the toil of our groaning 
genius. But whenever the worst 
comes to the worst, and we almost 
wish to die, so that we might escape 
the galling pressure of our cliains, 
we sport buff, and into the shower- 
bath. Yet such is the weakness of 
poor human nature, that, like a cri- 
minal on the scaffold, shifting the 
signal kerchief from hand to band, 
much to the irritation of his excel- 
lency the hangman — one of the most 
impatient of men — and more to the 
satisfaction of the crowd, the most 
patient of men and women — we 
often stand shut up in that sentry- 
looking canvass box, dexterously, 
and sinistrously lingering the string, 
perhaps for five shrinking, and shud- 
dering, and grueiug minutes, ere we 
cun summon up desperation to pull 
down upon ourselves the rushing 
waterfall I Soon as the agony is over, 
we bounce out the colour of beet- 
root, and survey ourselves in a five- 
foot mirror, with an amazement that, 
on each successive exhibition, is still 
as fresh as when we first experienced 
it, 

“ In life’s morniiif; march, wlicn oui’ 
spirits were y«»uiig.” 

By and by, we assume the similitude 
of an immense boiled lobster, that 
has leapt out of the pan — and then 
seeming for a while to be an em- 
blematical, or symbolical represen- 
tation of the setting Sun, we sober 
down into a faint pink, like that of 
the Morn, and finally subside into 
our own permanent flesh-light, which, 
as we turn our back upon ourselves, 
after the fashion of some of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, for example Sir 
Robert Peel, reminds us of that line 
in Courier, descriptive of the Novem- 
ber Moon, 

Kesplendent leks, but of an ampler 
round !” 

Like that of the eagle, our youth 
is renewed — we feel strong as the 
horse in Homer-*a divine glow per- 
meates our being, as if it were the 


subdued spiritual essence of caloric. 
An intense feeling of self— not self- 
love, iriiud ye, and the farthest state 
imagi liable in this wide world from 
selfishness— elevates us far up above 
the clouds, into tlie loftiest regions 
of tlie sunny blue, aud we seem to 
breathe an atmosphere, of which 
every glorious gulp is inspiration. 
Despondency is thrown to the dogs. 
Despair appears in Ids true colours, 
a more grotesque idiot than Gri- 
maldi, and we treat him with a guf- 
faw. All ante-bath difficulties seem 
now — what they really are — facilities 
of which we are by far too much 
elated to avail ourselves; dangers that 
used to appear appalling are felt now 
to be such shameful securities as 
have been satisfactory to Dr Phill- 

{ )otts ; — obstacles, like mountains, 
ying in our way of life as we walk- 
ed towards the temple of Apollo or 
Plutus, we smile at the idea of sur- 
mounting, so molehillish do they 
hythe^ and we kick them aside like 
an old foot-stool. Let the country 
ask us for a scheme to pay off the 
national debt — there she has it / do 
you request ns to have the kindness 
to leap over th(‘. moon ? — there we 
go; Mr Blackwood has but to say 
the word, and lo ! a ready-niad(^ Lead- 
ing Article is in his hand, a Rhapsody 
on Winter, prornotive of the sale of 
countless iiumhers of “ my Maga- 
zine,” aud of the hapuiuess of count- 
less numbers of manxind. We feel 
— and the feeling proves the fact — 
as hold as Joshua the son of Nun — 
as brave as David the son of Jesse— 
as wise as Solomon the son of David 
— and as proud as Nebuchadnezzar, 
the son of Nebopolazzar. We survey 
our image in the mirror — aud think 
of Adam. We put ourselves into the 
posture of the Belvidere Apollo, 

** Then view the Lord of the unerring bow, 
The God of life, und poesy, nnd light. 
The Sun in hmnun arms array’d, and 
brow, 

Ail radiant frinn his triumph iu the fight. 
The shaft hath just been shot — the arrow 
bright 

With an immortal vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril, beautiful disdain, and might, 
And majesty, flash their full lightnings by. 
Developing in that one glance the Deity.” 
Up four flight of stairs wc fly — for 
the bath is in the double-sunk story 
— ten steps at a bound — and in five 
minutes have devoured one quar- 
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tern loaf, six egga, and a r izzar, wash- 
ing all over with a punch-bowl of 
Congo and a tea^bowl of cogniac, 

** Enormous breakfast, 

Wild without rule or art ! W’here nature 
plays 

Her virgin fancies !” 

And then leaning bark on our easy- 
r.hair, we perform an exploit beyond 
the reach of Euclid — why, wk Squake 
THE Ciiu LE, and to the utter demo- 
lition of our admirable friend Dr 
Brewster’s diatribe, in the last num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review, on 
the iiidifterence of government to 
men of science, chuckle over our 
iiobly-vvoii order K.C.C.B., Knight 
Companion of the Cold Bath. 

Many analogies between the sea- 
sons of the year and the seasons of 
life, being natural, have been a fre- 
quent theme of poetry in all coun- 
tries. Had the gods made us poeti- 
cal, we should now have ])oured 
forth a few exquisite illustrations of 
some that are very affecting and 
impressive^ It has, however, often 
been felt by us, that not a few of 
those, one jiieets with in the lament' 
fitioiis of whey-faced send menial ists, 
are false or fantastic, and do equal 
violence to all the seasons, both of 
the year and of Jib*. These gentry 
Jiave been especially silly upon die 
similitude of Old Age to vVinter. 
Winter, in external nature, is not the 
season of de(;ay. An old tree, for 
example, in the very dead of winter, 
as it is figurativcsly called, though 
bare of leaves, is full of life. The sap, 
indeed, has sunk down from his bole 
and branches — down into his toes or 
roots. But there it is ready, in due 
time, to reasceiid. Not so with an 
old mail — the present company al- 
ways excepted — his sap is not sunk 
down to his toes, but much of it is 
gone clean out of the system — there- 
fore, individual natural objects in 
W^iiiter are not analogically emble- 
matical of people stricken in years. 
Far less docs the Winter itself of the 
year, considered as a season, resem- 
ble the old age of life considered as 
a season. To what peculiarities, 
pray, in the character and conduct 
of aged gentlemen in general, do 
rain, sleet, hail, frost, ice, snow, 
winds, blasts, storms, hurricanes, 
and occ^asional thunder mid light- 
ning, beai' analogy ? We pause for a 


reply. Old men’s h^ftds, it is true, 
are frequently white, though more 
frequently bald, and their blood is not 
so hot as when they were springalds. 
But though there be no great harm 
in likening a sprinkling of white hail* 
on mine ancient’s temples to the 
appearanc e of the surface of the 
earth, flat or mountainous, after a 
slight fall of snow,— and, indeed, 
in an impassioned state of mind, we 
fc*el a moral beauty in such poetical 
expression as “ sorrow shedding on 
the head of youth its untimely snows,” 
— yet, the natural propriety of such 
an image, so far from justifying the 
assertion of a general analogy be* 
tween Winter and Old Age, proves 
tliat the analogies between tliem are 
ill fact very few, and felt to be ana- 
logies at all, only when touched 
upon very seldom, and very slightly, 
and, for the most part, very vaguely, 
— the truth being, that they seai'cely 
exist at all in reality, but have an 
existence given to them by the power 
of creative passion, which often 
works like genius. Shakspeare knew 
this well— as he knew every thing 
else, — and, accordingly, he gives us 
Seven Stages of Life — not Foui* Sea- 
sons. But how finely does he somo* 
times, by the mere use of the names 
of the Seasons of the Year, intensify 
to our iinagiiiatiou the state pf the 
soul, to which tliey are for the mo- 
ment felt to be analogous ! 

Now is the Winter of our discontent 
Made glorious Summer by the sun of 
York !” 

That will do. The feeling he wished 
to inspire, is inspired ; and tlie far- 
ther analogical images which follow, 
add nothing to our feeling, though 
they shew the strengtli ana depth of 
/lis into whose lips they are put A 
bungler would have bored us with 
ever so many ramifications of the 
same idea, on one of which, in our 
weariness, we would have wished to 
see him hanged by tlie neck till he 
was dead. 

We are an Old Man, and though 
single not singular ; yet, wiUiout vai- 
nity, we think ourselves entitled to 
say, that we are no more like Win- 
ter, ill particular, than we are like 
Spring, Summer, or Autumn. The 
truth is, that we are much leas like 
imy one of the Seasons, than we are 
like the whole Set Is not Spring 
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Hhai'p ? So ai e wl\ Is not Spring; 
Rnappifllj ? So mo wc. Is not Spring 
boisterous? So are we. Is not Spring 
beautil'iil ? So arc we. Is not Spring 
capricious? So are we. Is notSpriiig, 
at times, the gladdest, gayest, gentlest^ 
mildest, meekest, mcmestest, softest, 
sweetest, and sunniest of all God’s 
creatures that steal along the face of 
the earth ? So are we. So much for 
our similitude — a staring and stri- 
king one — to Spring. But were you 
to stop there, what an inadequate 
idea would you have of our character ! 
For only ask your senses, and they will 
tell you that we are much liker Sum- 
mer. Is not Summer often infernally 
hot? So arc wc. Is not Summer 
sometimes cool as its own cucum- 
bers ? So are we. Does not Sum- 
mer Jove the shade ? So do we. Is 
not Summer, nevertheless, somewhat 
“ too much i’ the sun So arc wc. 

Is not Summer famous for its thun- 
der and lightning ? So are wc. Is 
not Summer, when he chooses, still, 
silent, and serene as a sleeping se- 
raph? Ana so too— when Christopher 
chooses — are not we ? Though, with 
keen remorse we confess it, that, 
when suddenly wakened, we are too 
often more like a fury or a fiend— and 
that completes the likeness— for all 
who know a Scottish Summer, with 
one voice exclaim — “ So is he!” 
But our portrait is but half-drawn ; 
you know hut a moiety of our charac- 
ter. Is Autumn jovial ?— ask Thom- 
son — so are we. Is Autumn melan- 
choly ?— ask Alison and Gillespie — 
so ai*e wc. Is Autumn bright ? — ask 
the woods and groves — so are wc. 

Is Autumn rich — ask the whole world 
— so arc wc. Does Autumn rejoice 
in the yellow grain and the golden 
vintage, that, stored up in his great 
Magazine of Nature, arc lavishly 
thence dispensed to all that hunger, 
and quench the thirst of the na- 
tions ? — So do we. After that, no one 
can bo so ;pur-and-bat-blind as not 
see that North is, in very truth 
Autumn’s gracious self, rather than 
his Likeness, or Eidolon. But^ 

Lo, Winter comes to rule th* inverted 
yeor !” 

So do we. 

** Sullen , and satl, with all hh risjug 
traiu-* 

Vapours, Biid clouds, and storms !” 

So are ivc. Tlie great author of the 
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Seasons” says, that Wintei and his 
train 

exalt the soul to solemn thought 
And heavenly in using!*’ 

So do we. And ** lest aught less great 
should stamp us mortal,” here we 
conclude the comparison, dashed oft' 
in few Jiues, by the hand of a greats 
master, and ask, Is not North, Win- 
ter ? Thus, reader after our own 
heart ! thou feeiest that we are ima- 
ged aright ill all our at tributes neither 
by Spring, nor Summer, nor Autumn, 
nor Winter ; but tliat the character of 
Christopher is shadowed forth and 
reflected by the Entire Year. 

Away then with all false or shal- 
low ideas on tJie distinctions of sea- 
son, as on the distinctions of rank ! 
Each condition of the year, and eacii 
condition of life, has its own utility 
and its own beauty ; and they wJio 
do not know that, fierpetiially feel 
it, and act on tlie knowledge and the 
feeling, are c(|ually ignorant of the 
sun and of society. 

“ Now all the youth of Scotland aic on 
fire !” 

All her cities and towns are. rejoicing 
ill tbe welcome Winter; and mind, in- 
vigorated liy holidays, is now at work, 
like a giant refreshed, in all profes- 
sions. The busy bar growls, gruiiiplis, 
squeaks, like an old sow with a litU*r 
oi pigs pretending to be qiiarrclJing 
about straws. Enter the Outer or 
the Inner House, aud you hear elo- 
quence that would have put C'lcero 
to the blush, and reduced Demos- 
thenes to his original stutter. Lo ! 
the wigs of the Judges seem to have 
been growing during the long vaca- 
tion, and to have expanded into an 
ampler wisdom. Seldom have we 
seen a more solemn set of men”! 
Every one looks more yas7i tliaii ano- 
ther, and those three in the ccnti’e 
seem to us the embodied spirits of 
Law, Equity, and Justice. What can 
be the meaning of all this endless 
litigation ? On what immutable prin- 
ciples in human nature depends the 
prosperity of the Fee-fund ? Life is 
Hti'ife. Tuestiiuable the blessing of 
tlie gi*eat institution of Property ! 
For without it, how could people 
go together by tbe ears, as if they 
would teai* one anotlier to pieces ? 
All the strong, we must not call 
them bad pas^ons, denied their na- 
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tural element, would iind out some 
(diannels to run in, far more destruc- 
tive to the common weal than law- 
suits, and the people would be re- 
duced to the lowest ebb of misery, 
and raised to the highest flow of 
crime. Our Parliament House here 
is a vast safety-valve for the escape 
of the foul steam that would other- 
wise explode and shatter the engine 
of the state, blowing the body and 
members of society to the deuce or 
the devil. As it is, how the engine 
Avorks ! There it goes ! like Kfick- 
Kon*B Novelty, or Stevenson’s Rocket, 
along the rail-road ; and though an 
accident may occur now then, such 
as an occasional passenger chucked 
by some uncalculated collision into 
the disttint horizon, to be picked up 
whole, or in fragments, by the hoers 
ill some turnip Held in the adjacent 
county, yet few or none arc likely 
to be fatal on a great scale, and on 
goes the Novelty or Rocket, like a 
thought, Avitli many weighty consi- 
derations after it, in the shape of 
waggons of (Christians or c.ottons, 
while commerce exults in the cause 
of liberty and locomotion all over 
the world. 

Yes, utter Idlesso is perfect bliss. 
But why ? Because, like a lull at sea, 
or loun on land, it is felt to descend 
from Heaven on man’s toilsome lot. 
The lull and the loun, what are they 
Avhen most profound, but the tran- 
sient cessation of the restlessness of 
winds and waters — a change wrought, 
for an hour of peace in the heart of the 
hurricane? Therefore the soul of the 
sailor enjoys it on the green w'^ave — 
that of the shepherd on the green- 
sward ; w'liih^ the memory of mists 
and storms deepens the enchant- 
ment. Even so, Idlesse can be en- 
joyed but by those who are permit- 
ted to indulge it, while enduring the 
labours of an active or a (;ontempla- 
five life. To use another, and a still 
livelier image, see the pedlar toiling 
along the dusty road, with an enor- 
mous pack, on his excursion, and 
when off his aching shoulders slowly 
falls back on the bank the loosened 
load, in blessed relief, think ye not 
that he enjoys, like a very poet, the 
beauty of the butterflies, that, waver- 
ing through the air, settle down on 
the wild flowers around him that 
embroider the way-side ? 

Yet our pedlar is not so much either 
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of an entomologist or a botanist as 
not to take out his scrip, and eat his 
bread and cheese wifJi a mute prayer 
and a munching appetite — not idle, it 
must be confeBsea,in that sense — ^but 
in every other idle even as tlie sha- 
dow of the sycamore, beneath which, 
with his eyes half-open — for by hy- 
pothesis he is a Scotchman — ^l»e Anally 
sinks into a w^akeful, but quiet half- 
sleep. “ Hollo ! why are you sleep- 
ing there, you idle fellow?” bawls 
some beadle, or some overseer, or 
some magistrate, or perhaps merely 
one of those private persons who, 
out of season and in, are constantly 
sending the sluggard to the ant to 
learn wisdom — though the ant, hea- 
ven bless her, at proper times, sleeps 
as sound as a sick-nurse. 

We arc now the idlest, because 
once were Ave the most industrious 
of men. Up to the time that we 
engaged to take an occasional glanc'e 
over the self-growing sliects of this 
Magazine, we were lied to one of 
the oars that move along the great 
vessel of life ; and we believe that 
it was alloAved by all the best water- 
men, that 

** We feathered our oars ivith skill and 
dexterity.” 

But ever since the Chaldee, our re- 
pose, bodily and mental, has been 
like that of a Hindoo-god. Often 
do Avc sit Avhole winter-nights, lean- 
ing back on our chair, more like the 
image of a man than a man himself, 
with shut eyes that keep seeing in 
succession all the things that ever 
happened to us, and all the persons 
that we ever loved, hated, or de- 
spised, embraced, beat, or insulted, 
since we were a little boy. They 
loo have all an image-like appear- 
ance, and ’tis ivondrous strange how 
silent they all are, actors and act- 
resses on the stage of diat revived 
drama, which sometimes seems to 
be a genteel comedy, and sometimes 
a broad farce, and tlien to undergo 
dreadful transAguration into a tra- 
gedy deep as death. 

Idlesse such as ours is, how could 
we have enjoyed it, had we been a 
Benedict ? A mightier mass of hap- 
piness might possibly have been ac- 
cumulated upon our lives, till w^e h^ 
been buried under it, and gi-oaned 
beneath the superincumbent weight. 
But during the progress of accu- 
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mulation, had we been married, we 
had often been miserable under what 
would seem to be the inevitable tor- 
ments of a numerous family of sons 
and daughters. Why? Because we 
should iSive brought them so wisely 
up, and they would all have turned 
out, as men and women, to the fill- 
ing up even to overflowing of our 
soul’s capacity of divine content and 
celestial satisfaction, that we should 
have lived in fitful fears of their 
withdrawal from earth to heaven, and 
of the dismal destitution of a home 
where, had but one beloved voice 
been mute for ever, the music* of all 
the rest had been but distraction, 
and the light in their lau^^hing eyes a 
misery not to be endured on this side 
of the grave ! 

Poo — ^poo— -poo — 

“ Away with inelaiiclioly, 

Ncir doleful changes ring 
On life and human folly, 

But merrilvi merrily .sing, 

ThI la !" 

We presume that the Public read in 
her own papers, — we cainiot but be 
hurt that no account of it has ap- 
peared in the Court Journal, — that 
on Thursday the 12th current, No. 
99, Moray Place, was illuminated by 
our auiiual Soiree, Conversazione, 
Rout, Ball, and Supper. A Ball! 
yes — for Christopher North, acting 
in the spirit of his favourite James 
Thomson, 

** Nor purpose gay, 

Amusement, dance, or sung lie sternly 
scorns ; 

Por happiness and true philosophy 
Are of the social, still, iind smiling kind.'* 

All the rooms in the house were 
thrown open, except the cellars and 
the Sanctum. To the peoiilc con- 
mgated outside, the building, we 
have been assured, had all the bril- 
liancy of a Pandemonium. It was 
like a palace of light, of which the 
frame-work or skeleton was of white 
unveined marble. So strong was 
the reflection on the nocturnal hea- 
vens, that a rumour ran through the 
City that there was a great nre in 
Moray Place, nor did it subside, till 
after the arrival and departure of se- 
veral engines. The alarm of some 
huge conflagration prevailed during 
most part of the night all over the 
kingdom of Fife; while, in the L<h 


thians our illumination was much ad- 
mired as ail uncommonly fine speci- 
men of the Aurora Borealis. 

From tbv sreh'd roof, 
PendMit by subtle magic, many a raw 
Of starry lampn and blazing cressets, fed 
With Tiaplitlia and asphaltuR, yielded light 
As from a sky. Tbo Imsty multitude 
Admiring enter’d." 

We need not say who received the 
company, and with what grace sui: 
did so, standing at the first landing- 
place of the great staircase in sable 
stole; for the widow’s weeds have 
not yet been dolled for llie robes of 
saffron, — with a Queeu-Mary cap, 
pointed in the front of her serene 
and ample forehead, and to please 
us, a few pearls sprinkled among 
her hair, still an unfaded auburn, 
and on her bosom one star-liright 
diamond. Had the old General 
himself come to life again, and be- 
held her then and there, he could 
not have been offended with such 
simple ornaments. The weeds he 
would liave felt due to him, and all 
that his memory was fairly entitled to ; 
but the flowers— to speak figurative- 
ly — hi? would liave cheerfully ac- 
knowledged were due? to us, and 
tliat they well became both face and 
figure of his lovely relict. As she 
moved from one room to another, 
showering around her her serene 
smiles, we felt the dignity of those 
Virgil ian words, 

“ Inredit Regina.” 

Surely there is something very 
poetical in the gradual flowing in of 
the tide of grace, elegance, and beau- 
ty, over the floors of a suite of re- 
gal-looking rooms splendidly illumi- 
nated. Each party, as it comes on, 
has its own peculiar picturesqueness, 
and affects tiie heart or imagination 
by some novel charm, gently gliding 
onward a little while by itself^ as if 
not unconscious of its own attrac- 
tions, nor unproud of the gaze of 
perhaps critical admiration that at- 
tends Its progressive movement. We 
confess ourselves partial to plumes 
of feathers above the radiant braid- 
ings of the silken tresses on the heads 
of virgins and matrons — provided 
thejr be not " dumpy women,” — tall, 
white plumes, silent in their wayings 
as gossamer, and as finely delicate, 
stirred by your very breath as you 
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bend down to salute their cheeks— 
not with kisses — for they would be 
ovit of order both of time and place 
—but with words almost as tender 
as kisses, and awakeuin|^ almost as 
tender a return, a few sweet sylla- 
bles breathed in a silver voice, with 
blushing cheeks, (oh I but ablush is 
beautiful !) and downcast eyes, tiiat 
when again uplifted, are seen to be 
blue as heaven. 

An hour ago, and all the mansion 
was empty and motionless — with us 
two alone sitting by each other’s side 
affectionately and respectfully on a 
sofa. Now it is filled with life, and 
heard ye ever such a happy murmur V 
Yet no one in particular looks as if 
he or she were speaking much above 
breath, so gentle is true refinement, 
like a delightful fragrance 

From the calm muiiiiers, quietly exha- 
led.” 

Ob ! the atrocious wickedness of a 
great, big, hearty, hii^e, hulking, 
horse-laugh, in an asseiiildage of ladies 
and geiitlem(‘n gathered grat^efully 
together to enjoy the counesic‘s, the 
amenities, the urban ities, aiul the hu- 
manities of cultivated Christian life ! 
The pagan who jierpetiates it should 
be burnt alive — n(»t at a slow fire — 
tliough that would be but justice — 
but at a quick one, that all remnants 
of him and his enormity may be 
speedily extinguislied. Lord Ches- 
terfield has been loudly laughed at 
with leathern lungs for his anathema 
against laughter. But though often 
wrong, there his Lordship was right, 
and for tliat one single rule of man- 
ners, he deserves a monument, as 
having been one of the benefactors 
of his species. Let smiles mantle — 
and that sweet, soft, low sound be 
beard, the susurrus. Let there be a 
many-voiced quiet music, like that 
of the summer moonlight sea, when 
the stars are in its breast. But laugh- 
ter — loud peals of laughter — are like 
breakers — blind breakers on a blind 
coast, where no verdure grows, ex- 
cept that of tangle, and whatever is 
made into that vulgarest of all com- 
modities, kelp. 

*Tis not a literary conversazione^ 
mind ye, gentle reader, for we leave 
that to S. T, Coleridge, the Pheno- 
menon, and the Monarch of the Mo- 
nologue. But all speak — talk — whis- 
per — or smile, of all the speakable. 
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talkable, whisperable, and smileahle 
little interesting aflnlrs, incidents, 
and occurrences, real or fabulous, of 
public, private, demi-public, or de- 
mi-semi-private life. Topics are as 
plentiful as snow-flakes, and melt 
away as fast in the stream of social 
pleasure, 

“ A moment white, then gone for ever !" 

Not a little scandal— much gossip, 
we daresay ; but as for scandal, it is 
the vulgarest error in the world to 
think, that it either means, or does, 
any liar in to any mortal. It- docs in- 
finite good. It ventilates the atmo- 
sphere, and prevents the “ golden 
frettt^d vault” from becoming “ a 
foul congregation of vapours.** As 
for gossip, what other vindication 
does it need, than an order for you 
to look at a soiree of swallows in 
September, on a slate-roof, the most 
innocent and white-breasted crea- 
tures, that pay 

“ Their annual visits round the globe, 
Conipanions of the sun,” 

but such gossipers, that the whole 
air is a-twitter with their talk about 
their neighbours* nests — when — 
tvliew ! off and away they go, wdri- 
nowing their way westwards, througli 
the setting sunlight, and all in perfect 
amity with themselves and their kind, 
while 

** The world is all before them, where to 
ehoose, 

And Providence their guide.” 

And, madam, you do not matronise 
— and, sir, you do not patronise— 
waltzimj? ’Tis very O fie-fieish, you 
think — and in danger of becoming 
very, very faux pa-pa-ish I 

Oh ! the great goodness of the knights 
of old,” 

whose niind-inotto was still— 

** Honi 8oit qui maly ptnueP' 

Judging \ ourselves *lis a wicked^ 
world weSi^iiidlliDgly confess; but 
be not terrified at trines, we beseech 
you, and be not gross in your cen- 
sure of innocent and delicate de- 
lights. Byron’s exauisitely sensitive 
modesty was shocked by the sight 
of waltzing, which he would not 
have suffered Guiccioli, while she 
was in his keeping, to have indulged 
in, even with her own husband. 
Thus it is that sinners see sin only 
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where it is not— and shut their eyen 
to it, when it comes upon them open- 
armed, .bare-bosonieu, and brazen- 
faced, and clutches them in a grasp 
more like the hug of a bear than the 
embrace of a woman. Away with 
such mawkish modesty, and mouth- 
ing morality— for ’tia tJie slang of the 
liypocrite. Waltzing does our old 
eyes good to look on it, when the 
whole circling flight goes gracefully 
and airily on its orbit, and we think 
we see the realisation of that picture, 
(we are sad miscjuoters) when the 
Hours — 

Knit by the Graces and the Loves in 
dance, 

Lead on the eternal Spring !'* 

But the Circling Flight breaks into 
airy fragments, the Instrumental 
Band is hushed, and so is the whole 
central Drawing-room — for bliisli- 
ingly obedient to the old man’s beck. 
The St ah ov Eve — so call we her 
who is our heart’s-ease and heartV 
delight — the grand-daughter of one 
whom hopelessly we loved in youth, 
et with no unreturned passion — 
ut 

“ The course of true love never yet ran 
Nmooth’*— 

comes glidingly to our side, and ha- 
ving heard our wisli breatlied whis- 
peringly into her ear— a rare fea- 
ture ! when small, tliiu, and delicate 
as a leaf— as glidingly she goes in 
stature that is almost stateliness, to- 
wards lier harp, and assuming at 
once a posture that would have 
charmed Canova, after a few prelu- 
sive touches that bctitiy the hand of 
a mistress in the divine art, to the 
eacliantment of the white motions 
of those graceful arms and fingers 
fine, awakes a spirit in the strings 
accordant to the spirit in that voice 
wortiiy to have blended with St (Ce- 
cilia’s in lier hymning orisons. A 
Hebrew Melody I And now your 


heart feels the utter mournfulness of 
these words, 

** By BubclV streams wc sat and wept !*’ 

How sudden, yet how unvioleiit, tlie 
transitions among all our feelings! 
Under no other power so swift and 
so soft, as that of Music. The soul 
that sincerely loves Music, offers at 
no time the slightest resistance to her 
sway, but yields itself up entire to 
all its moods and measures, led 
captive by eacli successive strain, 
through tlie whole mysterious world 
of modulated air. !Not a smile* over 
all that bush. Entranced in listening, 
they are all still as images. A sigh — 
almost a sob — is beard, and there is 
shedding of tears. ThesM^eet singer's 
self seems as if she felt all alone at 
some solitary shrine— 

“ Her face, oh' cull it fair, not pah*!” 

Yet pale now it is, as if lier Iiearl 
almost died within her, at the pathos 
of her own beautiful lament in a 
foreign land, and lovelier in her cai)- 
tivity never was the fairest of the 
daughters of Zion ! 

What a howling in the chimney ! 
What a blattering on the windows, 
and what a cannonading on the bat- 
tlements! What can the Night he 
about Y and what has put old Nox 
into such a most outrageous passion Y 
He has driven our Winter Rhapsody 
clean out of our noddle— and to- 
morrow we must be sending for the 
slater, the plumber, and the* glazier. 
To go to bed in such a hurly-burly, 
would be to make an ritra-Toryisli 
acknowledgment, not only of the 
divine right, but of the divine power, 
of King Morpheus. But an Ultra- 
Tory we are not — though Iltra- 
Knaves try to impose upon Ibem- 
selves that lie among a lliousand 
others; so we shall smoke a cigar, 
and let sleep go to the dogs, "the 
deuce, the devil, or the radicals. 


Fyttei Third and Fourth in our January Number. 
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THE RAID OF THIS KERS. 

Bv’ Tin: IvrTiiiCK Shepherd. 


Tam KERrode o’er by tlie Maiden Crags, 
And down the Osway nnrii rode he, 
With fifty warriors in his train, 

A brave and goodly sight to see. 

Their armour was light, but their brands 
were bright, 

And their bonnets were steel across 
the crown ; 

And whenever they *<picd an Englishman, 
They gallop’d at him, and put him down. 

“ Ride light, ride light, my kinsmen true, 
Till aince the daylight close her ee; 

If we can pass the Biddlestoii Tower, 

A harried warden there shall he ! 

nereavod the best of my brother’s steeds. 
And slew his men on the Five-stmie 
brae ; 

TM lay my head this night in p<iwn, 

To drive his boasted heevcM away.* 

“ For at 'I'iirapton he has a goodly herd, 
.Just newly come from the lowromitrye. 
And at liothhury there ore a hiinder 
head, 

All fat and fair on Kimside lee. 

Maik Ker, ride you hy Allnnton ford, 
As yon were riding a race to won ; 

And aye when the w'arders clntllenge give, 
Say you are riding to Withrington. 

“ For he is their boasted warden now, 
And his name will hear yon on your 
way, 

And mark where the beeves frae the sea- 
side lie, 

As lang as there’s ony hue o’ day. 

And as ye see danger, or ye see nane. 
This ye maun do to guide us right, 

At every cross that ye come to, 

Set up a black clout or a w'hirc.” 

Mark Ker he bit his lip and leugh. 

When his cousin gave him this rpieer 
command ; 

For Mark never kend what danger meant, 
Wlieri belted wi* his noble brand. 


lie liad nae black clouts in his pouch, 
llis kinsmen of their hies to warn ; 

Rut he tore his sark fine aif his back, 

And hung a rag on every cairn. 

A warder at Foxlon cull’d him stand, 

In the names of St Ceorge and Eng- 
land’s king, 

Saying, “ Saucy Sent, where ride you here. 
On this side of the Border ling?’* 

To Withrington,” Mark Ker replied, 

“ With words important and express.” 

** Sir Scot, that will not pass nith me. 
Your warrant seal’d; I take no less.” 

“My woid’s my warrant,” INIark Ker 
replied, 

“ And passes current n here’er I jgo. ” 

“ No, sir, I must be satisfied ; 

You pass not English yeoman so.” 

IMurk Ker he gave his shoulder a hitch, 
As if a wa*i]> bad slung him there ; 

“ Tlien here’s iny warrant, thou saury 
wight; 

Dispute it larther, if you dare!” 

Mark Ker pull’d out his noble brand. 

The English loon his falchion keen ; 
Two doughty rounds those gallants lioil. 
Ere aught but gleamsof fire were seen ; 

Rut at the thiid they cross’d and reel’d, 
And, at a fierce and furious turn, 

Off Hew the English warder’s head, 

And tottled into Foxton burn. 

“Beshrew thyheurt,” the Scotsman cried, 
“ For thine was heart and arm of steel ; 
I never ween’d that an English clown 
Could wield his weapon half sae woel ! 

“ 1 may thank Heaven for my miccosr, 
For 1 was at my utmost strain ; 

And hud 1 miss’d that perilous blow, 

I’d ne’er seen Faldonside again. 

“ The Cuplain of fiiddleston, he will (rust 
To thee this night for gallant deed ; 
But the Scots will sweep by ford and keep, 
For his warder lies without the head,” 


* Tins hold and reckless sally of the Kers into the heart of N<ulhuinhcrland, took place on September 
29 , 1A49, and originated in some niiarrcl and Jealoiiay between the two wardens. But it was without 
the consent of Sir Andrew Ker. the Scotlish warden, a? it afterwards satisfactorily appeared, thnufrh 
not without his knowledge. 
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Mark Ker rode on, and 3iark Ker rode Mark Ker lie gave his shoulder a hitch, 
qh, a dangerous bitch to friend or foe ; 

But never a hoof or horn saw be, For all his kinsmen mark'd it weel, 

Till he came to the ford of Larbottle And knew it follow’d by a blow, 
burn, 


Where a dainty drove lay On the lea. 

He tether’d his horse at the Auld-wood 
back, 

And down by Park-Flliot he tried to 
pass; 

He tried to speak in the English tongue. 
But a most confounded speak it was! 

Until he met with a comely May, 

Who seemed at his approach full fain; 
Says he, Feagh, dame, Tvelwost mee 
way, 

1 pghay thee set me w^on again." 

** Goodman, if thou hast lost thy way, 
Sac have 1 mine, which I may rue, 

It’s a dangerous place to journey in 
For me, and nae less sae for you. 

A hundred warriors, stark and sture. 
Surround these fields on Kim&ide lea; 
For a Scottish raid has cross’d the fell, 
And a bloody night it is like to be. 

But drop that gruesome, uncouth tongue, 
A tongue that’s hateful unto me ; 

For I have been long a captive here, 

But love this night bus set me free. 

am come to join the gallant Kers, 

I ken yoir are aiie o* iheir coinpanye ; 
And if you will take me in thy charge, 

I’ll play my part as well as thee." 

Mark Ker, he clasp’d her by the neck, 
And kiss’d her weel frae cur to ear, 

“ My bonny lass, you will play your part 
Better at Faldoiisidc than liere. 

« But now betide me weel or woe. 

I’ll o’er the Border guide your way ; 
I’ll mount you on my own good steed. 
Shift for another as 1 may." 

Then up there came a warrior stern, 

A yeoman from the Bamborough town: 
** Go, get aloof!" he fiercely cried, 

“ Thou clod-pate, with thy Icman loon!" 

Whoy, mon, thou lackest coghtesye, 
Thughc wey can dwo thine bw'ound no 
ill; 

I won’t nwotbwodge nne fwoot fworthee, 
Till 1 have cworted her roy fill." 

•* Go off! across the river go, 

And take thy baggage on thy Imck!" 
Tbe warder said ; and, as he spake, 

, ..|le gave Mark Ker uti ugly thwack. 


Beshrew thy hand, tliou saucy knave ! 
Thou pudding«headed Southron drone! 
Barest thou presume to touch a Ker, 
Oreventhe ground bis feet stands on ?’’ 

“ A Ker ! a K — I" roar’d the Southron 
loon ; 

But, ere a second time ’twas cried, 

His head was stotting on the green, 
While still the tongue to word it tried, 

“ Aye, blab it now!" said Ker, *' and 

Raving of Kers unto the deil 
He gets nought but a dunce for uince — 
A vulgar, mushroom-hcadit chiel." 

He dress’d the maid in the dead man’s 
Claes, 

So wide they scarcely would hang on, 
And mounted her on the Southron steed, 
And away to the Aiild wood buck they’re 
gone. 

One short blast of his bugle horn, 

Was .'inswer’d readily and near, 

“ Aha!" quo he, “ now for a stoure, 

The wttle of all the Border’s here. 

** But blessings on thee for a dear sweet 
lass 1 

For, had I no forgather'd wi* thee, 

We had been surrounded every man. 

And slaughter'd on the Kimside lea. 

Now w’c’s hac buffing for our lives, 
And, lang afore the break of day, 

Some brave pock-puddings shall bite the 
bent, 

And growl their murky souls away." 

In the lowest dell of Larbottle burn 
The Kers their counsel held that night, 
Where oft they biess’d the friendly May 
Who warn’d them of the English might. 

With twenty of the fleetest steeds, 
Mounted by gallant gentlemen, 

Tam Ker began the deadly fray, 

Between the Auldwood and the fen. 

Bnt the Kers were aye tlie deadliest faes 
That e'er to Englishmen were known, 
For they w’^ere all bred left- handed men, 
And fence against them there was none. 

They hew’d down all that with them met, 
Yet would not quit their vantage dell, 
But they made a din that shook the hills 
With horn, with hallo , and with yell. 
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Then the English circle gatlierM out, 
Hasting and puihug to the fray, 

When Mark Ker rode round with thirty 
men. 

And slily slipp'd the beeves away. 

Now, fie ! lay on, my kinsmen true, 
And thresh them on with goad and 
flail, 

We's gar them ply their hooves for uince 
Along the links of Coquet-dale 1 

** J^ay on them, lads, and dinna spare ! 

We maun perforce tlicir mettle try ; 

If ony lubber lag behind, 

E’en cut his neck, and let him lie. 

The English bullocks are ours to win, 
The English govvd and gear the *^8100 ; 
And never let’s spare a Southron’s life, 

^ For the Kers with them are law’fu’ 
game.” 

Till past the middle of the night 

Tam Ker maintain’d tli’ umqual fray ; 
13ut then the halloo ro^'c behind, 

That the Jusly drove was all away. 

“ Fie, let us ride,*’ ciiod WitliririK'ton, 

“ Else wc are sliamed lor evermair; 
Let’s first regain that lordly prey, 

Then fight the Scotsmen il tliey dare!” 

And away and away went the Engli*-h- 
men, 

AVith whip and spur most furiouslye; 
The loss of as miickle good fat beef 
Was the sairest loss their hearts could 
dree. 

Tam Ker and his men came up behind, 
Right suir forespent as men could be ; 
Rut every laggard that they came to. 
They popp’d him ofl right cainiilye. 

As Mark Ker cross’d ower the Foxtoii 
burn, 

The headless warder nought could tell : 
“ Ha, billy !” quo Mark, “ had ye been 
hale. 

We hadna cross'd the ford sae well.” 

There up came the gallant Withrington, 
Wi’ the foremost of his companye ; 

“ Whoever drives this prey,” he cried, 

1 charge him yield it up to me.” 

<< It is I» Mark Ker of the Faldonside, 
And the drove is mine, as you may see ; 
And I’ll take the drove to the Auldtown- 
burn, 

In spite of all thy men and thee 1” 


** Thou rank reaver, tbou surly loon, 

1 havje awom the doom of thee and 
thine ) 

And ere tbou cross the Border ielt, 

Thou Shalt ci:os8 above this breast of 
mine 

** I'll count little of that, brave Withring- 
ton ; 

Rut if with me thou'lt wield a brand, 
tf thou won’st my sword, or bring'sc me 
down. 

The drove is thine, by this right hand 1” 

Take that right hand, then, in the strife, 
And here’s my pledge as I shall thrive.” 
Ha ! The Kers have a right hand of 
their own, 

Which they will not change for man 
alive. 

And before this, Ker hand as it is, 
Rrave Withrington, 1 tell to thee, 

1 never met with an Englishman 

Could stand before it minutes three.” 

“ *Tis false and saucy as tbysclf ! 

Wait here but till the peep of day. 
Could 1 but see my weapon’s point, 
Tbou should ’st not bear the brag away.' 

“ ril wait myself ave Withrington ; 

Rnf thus to stt^ ny gallant prey, 

1 have no light or^^wer to grant— 

So now or never, if you iniiy !" 

Then Withrington pull'd out bis sword. 
And Ker his long and deadly brand; 
And such a combat there ensued, 

As ne’er was in Northumberland. 

And round and round and round they 
fought, 

While fire-flaugbts gleam'd in sparkles 
sheen, 

Till the wan faces of the group 
Of eager lookers-on were seen. 

And roimd and round and round they 
fought, 

Till the blood- drops fell like heavy rain; 
And many a haughty word tlierc past, 
But the one on the other could not 
gain. 

Full sore it grievetU me to say— 

Rut truth must by a foe be said— 
Before the dawning of the day 
Mark Ker upon the field lay dead. 

His last words were, ** War to the hilt ; 
Though 1 am foully down, what then ? 
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I.H tiiif suffice, that I'n my life 
rve slain a hundred Eiiglislimen !'* 

Fy this time Tam o* tlie Mossburiiford ' 
Was pelting on the English rear, 

And the thirty men were fresh before. 
Who rush'd on witliout dread or. fear. 

Foul play! foul play!" was the rou^^irig 
word; 

Down with the beef tubs, bluff and 
blown ! 

l.pt their right haffets dree the sword — 
Ker and the devil ! Down with them I 
Down I" 

Dreadful and fatal was the strife. 

For, when the sun rose o'er the sea, 
'I'liey were all scatter'd o’er the field, 

Oft one to one, or one to three. 

There was no rule nor standard there : 

Bravery and hatred ruled alone : 

For foeman's life was all the strife ; 
Yielding or quarter there were none. 

Tiiere were one hundred Englishmen 
At night around the Kimside lea, 
they had vanish'd from the field ; 
There was not one to light or flee. 

Tlie weary wounded Scots went on, 

Still with their drove, full liard bested, 
For word had ganc to Biddleston tower. 
That waken'd the captain from his bed. 

He mounted his horse and gallop'd forth, 
His troopers gathering at the word ; 
And the first man that he met with 
Was burly Tam of Mossburnford. 

** Turn, Captain cf Biddleston, turn and 
flee! 

Thy arm was never a match for mine ; 
I'll hold at bay thy men and thee. 

Till I'm across the Border line!" 

There sbalt thou liever be again, 

Thou miscreated burly bear ; 

Ifave at thee now, for, fight or feign, 

I'll have thy head upon this spear I" 

lie rade at Tam with furious aim, 
Thinking to run his body through ; 
But little dream’d of the left hand skelp 
That nickit the Captain clean in two. 

His horse went on with gallant speeds 
^ill the brave Captain never fell ; 
Without the right arm and the head, 
Lock'd to his horse, be rode full well ! 
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And the Scotsmen flying him before. 

As if the devil came them upon. 

The first three men of the English troop 
Tam laid them level with tlie plain ; 
But three broad arrows pierced his breast, 
And there brave Mossburnford was 
slain. 

** Alas I" quoth John of Bortliwicki^hiels, 

** Since our two champions both are 
dead, 

Lei's quit the strife, and ride for life, 

The day is lost witlioiit remede." 

But Andrew of Littledean him gainsaid, 
And bade fight on, and never fear; 

So they held the drove, and flying fought, 
Though gall'd by buwm^ii in the rear. 

But still they drove, and still theyYoughtfi^ 
And fought and drove full valiantly, 

But the felUmen gather'd with the day. 
And gall’d their flunks full grievous- 

When they came to the Shillmoor-biirn, 
They lost all hopes the prey to keep, 

So they hack’d their neck-siiiews in twain. 
And left them lying in u heap. 

They fought their way by tbe Bliudburn- 
sbiel, 

By bowmen gall’d from every brae, 

And a remnant wan to the Blaekhill IVel 
About the noontide of the day. 

While darkness wrapt the band around. 
The Kers harass’d their foemen sore. 
Their left-hand blows could not be borne ; 
Death spread behind, and dread before : 

But in the broad eye of the day, 

The little band of kinsmen true 
Were all exposed, like other men. 

To arrows from each bank and cletieh. 

Of one-and-fifty buirdly Kers, 

Tlie very prime men of the clan. 

There were only seventeen return'd, 

And they were wounded every man. 

O, many a virgin tear was shed. 

And pour'd was many a widow's wail, 
But every heart mourn'd for Mark Ker, 
Tbe bravest knight of the Border dale ! 

There were four-and-forty Englishmen 
Lay round him dead on Foxton brae. 
And Withrhigton was wounded sore, 

And carried from the field away. 


Tlie Baid of the Kent. 


|ram Ker lie grant d a hollow luugli, And ibc lovely IMiiy, the Scottish maid, 
When he saw the Cuplaiii «eoin'ing on, Lay by Murk Ker upon the lea, 



mo 
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While (licir lieail’s blood togetlicr 
stream’d ; 

It was a grievous sight to sec ! 

O, never was sucli a luckless raid, 

Or such u rush and reckless plea, 

For the Kers were all born gentlcincri. 
All men of name and high degree I 

That raid it fell on Saint Michaers eve, 
When the dark harvest nights bc- 

gaii : 

But the Kcis no more o'ercamc that day» 
While they remained u warlike clan. 


of the Kern. 

Blest be the man who first did plan 
'I'he thankless task, when it began ; 

And blest Anne Stuart’s royal name. 
Who join’d our countries into one ! 

Now we can ride the Border side, 

And brethren meet at eveiy turn, 

But then the meed was to liang and liead, 
'i'o ravish, pillage, slay, and burn. 

God prosper all the Border dales. 

On both sides of our ancient line, 

And never may rankling grudge prevail 
For the doughty deeds of auld luugsyne ! 

Altrive Lake. \ Uh Noe* 1830. 


IlURlllBLl:; STANZAS* 


KliAH haunts me like n sheeted ghost, there comes no rest to me. 

The swelling thoughts have sunk and fied which buoy'd iny spirit trect 
A form of ill, uiichangifig still, a dark embodied shape 
Weighs my crush’d licart, and grimly waits to shut me from escape; 
Diin-secMi, as goul by starliglit pale, gorged with his hideous fare. 

Yet all-distinct upon my soul tliere comes his woliish glare. 

II. 

The lumven is dark, as if a pall were spread upon the sky, 

And earth is like a grave to me, with vultures gather’d by ; 

And though 1 breathe, my soul lies dead, and o’er it floats a troop, 
Loiig-hiH’d, of birds obscene and vile, prepared for bloody swoop; 

(Jne — fiercer, deadlier than them all — one gloats uoon my heart, 

And half 1 laugh in bitter joy, to think no blood will start! 

in. 

No blood, no blood to wet his maw ! that blessed torrent’s flow 
Was suck’d by countless beaks and bills, — dried up long years ago I 
’Tis thus I dream, yet not in sleep; for sleep, the torturer, brings 
Before my closed eyes a train of bright and noble things: 

The smiles of maidens fair and young, tlie glance of beauty bright, 

And tones remember’d long ago, — all fill me with delight. 

IV. 

Then happy — like the Indian ciiief between his ])angs of pain— 

1 quite forget in present ease tlic torture and the chain. 

A dream is mine. Sweet, mellow, faint, as if from o’er the sea. 

Or some calm lake, at evening heard, when hush’d the breezes be, 

A strain begins, — and o’er mine oar the blessed music falls, 

Bathing iny heart, as moonlight bathes some donjon’s craggy walls; 

V. 

A spell of power— a talisman each anguish to allay — 

And memory’s wand brings back again the long-deported day. 

The proud young time, wdien, free as air, I walk’d beneath the moon^ 
And listen’d to one gentle voice that sung its witching tune ; 

1 bend, in sleep, to kiss her brow, as ends that falli^ strain — 

Gone ! Gone ! — The agony comes on ! — The fiend is here again ! 

VI. 

Close, close beside ro(^ glooms the form that haunts me night and day ; 
The phantom stands beside iny bed, in morning’s twilight grey, 

Dim, undefined, and terrible. Ah! well my thrilling blooa 
Told me that, foe to human kind, a demon near me stood. 

It spoke at last : and o’er my soul death’s decp’nii^ shadows flil-sb 
“ I takes ye up for debt,” it said, " and this hero is the writ” 
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LETTER TO C llR 18 TOri!£R NORTH, KSUL'IRG, ON THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 

By One of tuv: Demoi racv. 

Sir, 


That which, in tli« slang of fac- 
tion, is called the Spirit of llie Age, 
absorbs, at present, the attention of 
the world. All confess its omuijto- 
teijcc, advise subinission to it, ami 
proclaim that it will produce, at the 
least, a season of chaos and horrors ; 
even its Avors)iij)pers assert, that it 
must carry swecpiiitr revolution into 
every ijuiirter, Avhich can oidy be 
})reverite(l from taking the most fatal 
character by such concessions, as, in 
the nature of things, are impossible. 
Whether we loot at the prostrate 
thrones, enslaved go\ernnieiits, and 
disorganization of society abroad ; 
or at the ])orterjtons condition of 
things at home — we are overwhelm- 
ed Avith ]>roof, that this spirit exists 
in tlie colossal and terrilic attributes 
given it by common conviction. 

But, if 1 admit that it is as irr4‘sisl- 
ible as it is stated to be, I must avow 
Illy belief that, so far as concerns this 
country, it is, in its own intrinsic 
strength, powerless, and ovv<'s its ir- 
resistibility to the <‘oiinteimnce and 
support of those Avho are, in name 
or duty, its opponents. To detail 
the grounds of this belief, will jiro- 
bably be a vmy i<lh* matter. For 
several years, every iiarl of society 
has thought a revolution, of the worst 
description, to be raj»idly api>roach- 
ing — one, in institution and law, 
class and properly, aci'oinplished 
through anarchy, blood, rainiie, and 
misery. In every ])lac<‘ save the 
(Joiirt, tlie ('al)iiiet, and the Legisla- 
ture, the remark lias been aeueral. 
Tilings CRtmot go on iiiucIj longer in 
their present course ; we are lias- 
teiiing to the gulf, and nothing can 
save us. What gave birth to it? 
'Hot newspajiers, or parliamentary 
speeches, or party politics; every 
man’s reason satv that legislation, 
circumstRiu‘e, and sentiiiKuit, had 
taken a direction Avhich could lead 
to no other result — that the waste of 
pi <>pcrty,Avant, hatred of institutions, 
contempt of laws, and demoraliza- 
tion they were producing, must end 
in revolution ; it saw tliis, and ex- 
torted tlie confession from idra,even 
in despite of his \»any principles, 
nevertheless, \vhile all have thus 
l^erceived the hnpending catastrophe 


and its causes, they have treated 
it as a thing to be passively submit- 
ted to, if not ]>roiiioted. 1 may, there- 
fore, reasonalily conclude, it ivill be 
of small use for me, or any man, to 
point to the means of averting that 
Avhich all decide shall happen. Duty, 
however, forbids Kileure,aiid in obey- 
ing it, 1 hav e tlie satisfaction of know- 
ing, that if nothing can be done lo- 
Avards saving the iiino(‘eiit, it is yet 
])ossible to pnnisli llie guilty. 

Why am 1 to folloAV' tlie counsels 
of ]>assivc suhmissioi^g^ the Spirit 
of tile Age, Avhich all me?* 

Its admiriu's tell me that, atrf^ 
it must destroy things, in Avhich, iu^ 
my jiiilii'inent, are comprehended the 
essentials of social order, good go- 
vernment, and general prosperity. 
'I'iiey tell me, farther, that nothing 
but sacrilic.es, AAdiicJi cannot be made, 
can ])re\ent it from realizing its 
Avishes, in every (piartcr, by physical 
lore**. TtN ce usurers, and the neutrals, 
while they advise submission as the 
only im*anH of ])reveiiting it from 
triuin])hing through such force, as- 
sert that its projects are fraught Avith 
national niiu and misery. Tin y all 
place me in this (liihculty. 1 must 
consent to revolution, as an antidote 
to revolution. 1 must avert general 
coiivulsiun, anarchy, carnage, and 
suffering, by doing iJiat which, in my 
conviction, will inevitably produce 
them. Tims, they give me no other 
reasons and proofs Avith their coun- 
sel, than the most conclusive ones 
against its adoption. 

But I am told that tlie Spirit is no- 
thing less than “ The People and 
that as the sovereignty everywhere 
belongs to tlie latter, they ought to be 
implicitly obeyed. All those argu- 
ments of submission really amount 
to this — you ought to concede and 
%acrilice, merely bt^cause the People 
Avill it. These (juestions necessarily 
here present themselves. In free 
countries like our own, ought the 
Avill of the P(*ople, or the decisions 
of the I'C'gularly constituted authori- 
ties, to be followed ? Ouflit these 
authorities to obey implicitly such 
will, or to exercise the discretion 
Avith which they are clothed by the 
constitution and laAvs? 1 admit the 
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rigfht of the people to the farthest 
limit which they themselves have 
given it ; if the government usurp the 
power to make inroads on the C'on- 
Btitution, 1 hold that this restores to 
them the sovereignty. I rem-et as 
much as any man, that in France 
power should have been gained by 
that party which now possesses it ; 
but nevertheless 1 am one of those 
wIh) think, that this party acted both 
justly and meritoriously in defending 
the (’onslitiition by force of arms. I 
am not at liberty to look at the mo- 
tives or the f<*ars of the ex- King and 
his Ministers; if I believed, which I 
do not, that what they wished to do 
was sound in policy, I could not give 
them the advantage of it; because I 
knoAv that they did Avhat they were 
prohibited under the highest penal- 
ties from doing; and that while there 
was no obligation to prevent resist- 
ance in the people, there was a sacred 
duty which enjoined it. I, however, 
can go no farther. When the People 
have, through the Constitution, so- 
lemnly divested themselves of the 
sovereignty, I deny that they have 
any right to resume it at pleasure. 
Insisting, as 1 do, that the compact is 
binding on the ruler, I am ecunpelled 
to insist that it is equally binding on 
the snbj(*ct. The reasons, therefore, 
which lead me to believe that the 
French people were justiiied in de- 
fending their charter as they did, also 
constrain me to believe that they act 
most iinjustifiahly in attempting U) 
dictate to the gov(?rnment they have 
formed : I holil such dictation to be 
as criminal in its nature, as the con- 
duct was, which caused the expul- 
sion of the late govermnont. So long 
as the authorities of this country do 
not abuse their powers, I wholly deny 
that the sovereignty rests in tlie peo- 
ple ; because I know that they have 
given it for ever under regulations 
to these authorities, without reser- 
ving any powei- of resumption, save 
throngb defined breach of stipulation 
in the latter. On looking into the 
Constitution, I find that while they 
have retained the right to express 
their will, they hare made it the duty 
of the ruler to exereise his discretion 
on it, and to act in direct opposition 
to it when his discretion tells him to 
do BO ; 1 find also that they have em- 
powered him to treat them as rebels 
in case they take up arms to compel 
him to obey it. The compact which 


they voluntarily entered into, leaves 
me no alternative to the- conviction, 
that as a matter of right the will of 
the People may be at all times firmly 
resisted, on sufficient reason and 
evidence. 

As a member of the Democracy, I 
might here strain something, if the 
People had been over-reached in the 
compact, or if the lapse of time had 
made it an unjust one to them ; but 
1 have proof to the contrary. 1 know 
that, by the jiower they possess in 
the choice of t he House of Commons, 
they can at al! times compel the go- 
vernment to obey their will to the 
utmost point called for by their good | 
and that if the House bo an improper 
one, it flows from their own negli- 
gence or crimes, and therefore can 
form no excuse for their violation of 
the most solemn engagements. 

1 have* here this potent reason for 
opposing to the utmost the Spirit of 
the Age. It strikes at the root of all 
free and good government, by incul- 
cating ihe doctrine that tlie People 
may violate at pleasure the sacred 
stipulations they enter into with their 
rulers. If tlie subject be not bound, 
how (Wi the ruler be ? How can any 
other than a despotic government of 
the worst kind exist, it the will of the 
People be despotic, that is, if the mi»- 
jority govern the minority by tyranny 
alone, and if the siibjec-t be bound by 
notliing but the brute force of the 
ruler V 

As the right to oppose the will of 
the People, in a country like this, is 
demonstrably one of law granted by 
themselves ; lei us now consider the 
expediency of exercising it. The 
Spirit tells me that they consist al- 
most exclusively of the lower orders; 
it will not suffer the wealthy to be 
numbered amidst them. On looking 
at these orders, 1 find that their will 
is commonly a borrowed one, and 
very frecjuently one borrowed from 
the worst sources, without know- 
ledge and judgment, and at the inBti- 
gation of guilty interests and pas- 
sions. I perceive that they are little 
more than a speaking-trumpet to 
give utterance to the will of certain 
ludividuals. I hear the People Rpeak, 
blit notwithstanding its loudness 
and hoarseness, 1 find it is in reality 
the voice of Mr Brougham. A voice 
of thunder issues from the trumpet, 
which I clearly distinguish to be that 
of Mr O’ Council, Mr Cobbett, or Mr 
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Hunt. A|^aiu the tt'um|>et sounds, 
but 1 disco ver that it only sends 
abroad the accents of Mr Carlile or 
Mr Taylor, lii these cases tlie will 
expressed by the People is in esscii- 
tiaiH not their own ; they would never 
have thought of it, had not tlieir ig- 
norance and passions been worked 
on by the most profligate arts ; it is 
really the wdll of these individuals. 
Of course, implicit submission to it 
would practically arm thescj men 
with despotic jjower. 

Wliy is it that in a free constitu- 
tion — even in a republic, delibera- 
tive powers, and the right to oj>posc 
the will of the People "at discretion, 
are given to the government? Be- 
cause there can be no freedom with- 
out— because it is notorious that the 
less knowing and more numerous 
])jirt of the People frequently take 
their ivill through delusion from de- 
magogues and traitors; and it must 
be withstood to prevent the most 
grievous tyraiiiiy. In a riqniblic, the 
government exists as inucJi to oppose 
the w'ill of the People, tvhen it is an 
erroneous one, as to give effect to it 
when it is the contrary. 

The laws of (lod declare that cer- 
tain acts constitute crime, and it is 
1 ery evident that they cannot be an- 
nulled by the will of the F\*ople. 
Experience has proved that particu- 
lar institutions, laws, regulations and 
conduct are essential for the jiros- 
])erity and happiness of the People ; 
and in consequence their proicctiuti 
to the lust against the w'ill of the lat- 
ter, is a sacred duty wiiich the Peo- 
ple themselves have iinjiosed on the 
ruler. 

Now Avhat are the things which 
the Spirit of tlie Age labours to com- 
pel us to adopt, dll the ground that 
they ai-e supported by the popular 
will ? 

Tlie Spirit declares that its grand 
.object is to establish free and good 
government in every ijuarter. 1 
sanction the object with all my heart, 
but it docs not follow that 1 am to 
sanction its means. 1 stand on the 
stalest of truisms, wlien 1 say, that 
such government must at any rate be 
based on morals. The ruler must 
take his character from that of the 
subject in a free country. Profli- 
gate electors must form a profligate 
legislature, and such a legislature 
must create a profligate executive. 


Profligacy must make a government 
tyrannical, and render a people in- 
capable of being governed, sa\e 
through tyranny, freedom never 
could obtain being, save through 
morals, and it never could outlive 
them ! They have made various 
countries prosperous and hapjiy 
w'ith a bad form of goveniimuit, 
W'hile the want of them has caused 
Olliers to be distressed and w'rotched 
Avitli tlie best. In ])roportion as a 
naiiuii is iinmora], its govermneiit 
must, and will, be despotic. 

And morals cannot exist without 
religion. 

The Spirit wages eternal w'ar against 
them. 1 say not that it openly de- 
nounces them, <ir that it does not oc- 
casionally bestow on tliein vague ni)f| 
extorted commendation; but it rev 
gularly encourages and defends their 
\ iolation. It is not only the apolo- 
gist of the grosser and meaner v 
I)ut the eulogist of the more grave 
and dangerous moral crimes. Breach 
of obligation in the elector — aban- 
donment of princijde in the mmnber 
of the legislature — and violation of 
pledge, and betrayal of trust, in the 
minister, are lauded by it ns splendid 
\ irtues. 

But of the sources of morals, it, is 
the open foe. It assails religion in 
every (juarter. 'I'lie Catholic Church 
aliroad, and the Protestant one at 
home, are attacked, not to replace 
tliem W'ith better systems of failJi, 
but to destroy them as religions. In 
so far as it professes friendsliip to any 
religion, it does so only to use it as 
an ihstriiinent against another ; but 
it allies itself in creed w'ith none, and 
it speaks of the best as prejudices 
and evils, to be tolerated, because 
they cannot b(; got rid of. TJie prac- 
tice of n^ligioii it constantly ridi- 
I'ules. It seeks to destroy every law', 
regulation, and institution for the 
protection of morals. On the other 
liand, it is the zealous clianipion of all 
the sources of immorality. Sabbath- 
dneaking, tJiat jirolific parent of irre- 
ligiou, vice, and crime — licentious 
publications — clieap ]iquor,and otlier 
means of drunkenness — in a word, 
all things caleiilated to generate pro- 
fligacy, find it their constant advo- 
cate. 

Another of the essentials for form- 
ing the basis of free and good go- 
vernment, consists in the proper in- 
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Alienee of the superior over the in- 
ferior. The wholesome control and 
l^uidniice of the master, landlord, 
and other superiors, must exist, or 
amidst the mass of the people morals 
(‘annot; if the lower classes be not 
kept ill order by morals, and the in- 
fluence of masters, nothing can 
keej) them so but despotism in the 
ruler. "J'lie body of them, from the 
want of kiiowledg;e and uuderstand- 
iii<»:, must always be incapable of ex- 
ercising the electiic francJiise in a 
proper manner without counsel ; and 
m coiise.qiie.nce, if they b(i not led 
by their superiors, they ivill be by 
demagofjues and traitors ; they must 
follow the former, duly divided into 
balanced parties for public /^ood, or 
they will follow the latter in an irre- 
sistible whole for public evil. 

This influence the Spirit incessant- 
ly labours to destroy. It incites the 
ilependent and ird’erior throughout 
society, to cast it from him as a thing 
destructive to both Ids riglitsaiid liis 
weal. 

And a third essential for forming 
the basis of free and good govern- 
iiKuit, must be found in the harmony 
and just findings towards each other 
of liie (liffereiit classes and interests 
which are conipreliended in a coiiii- 
Iry. Each must re.spei t the rights 
of the others, and he as ready to 
conciMle the advantages th(\v draw 
from it, as to take those tliey yield 
it. And all must he willing to act 
disinteri'stedly together on sound 
])rineiples for general good. 

The Spirit constantly attempts to 
Hiiiiihilaie tins osseiitiaJ. It leaches 
the poor, the servant, and the infe- 
rior, to regard the rich, the inatiter, 
and the HUjierior, as natural eneinies ; 
and it does the same to the difVereut 
interests. The poor are to seek gain 
in the loss of the wealthy, and the 
workman in that of his employer ; 
c'oniiiierco is to find prospiuit^'' in 
the ruin of agriculture, and tiie latter 
is to draw relief from Ijjc robbery 
of the funded inlere.sts ,* the Demo- 
cracy is to beneAt itself by destroy- 
ing tlie Aristocracy, and the religious 
bodies are to Aourish through the 
extermination of each other. All 
classes and interests are to be enga- 
ged in eternal war for separate he- 
iietit, and if not for this, for the sake 
of war. Whether the aristocracy and 
the rich seek the good, or Uie con- 


trary, of tlic democracy and the ])oor, 
they are still to be o])posed by the 
latter. Thus the power of the people 
to govern themselves is pei'verted 
into an engine for producing all kinds 
of raabgoveriimeiit. 

Melancholy illustration of the truth 
of all this may be found in the state 
of the country. What makes it ne- 
I'cssary for Ireland to be always 
governed by a practical despotism ? 
The want of morals, and the proper 
control of superiors. What has 
cTcated the stack-burners of Kent ? 
The same cause, combined with the 
enmity of classes and interests. 
What has given to a Scoti’hman like 
Mr Hume, looking only at the senti- 
ments he has on difiorent occasions 
put forth in the legislature touching 
religion, a seat for an English coun- 
ty y What has enabled men like 
Long Wellesley to divide the elec- 
tors of a comity ? What has sent tlie 
OTkmneJIs, W hittle Ilerveys; kc. to 
i^arliainent ? What has given to the 
House of ('Ommonsits present leel- 
ings and principles? What has ena- 
bled the proAigate demagogue, to 
triumph over thi; virtuous patriot in 
almost e\ cry election contest ? The 
same causes. 

What makes the body of the poor 
on tlu? one band war against all 
kinds of property; and the body of 
the rich, on the other, war against 
the poorinairs bread in every (juar- 
ter V The want of morals, and the 
hostility of classes and interests for 
I he sake of separate gain. What lias 
plunged almost every class and in- 
terest into suffering, and destroyed 
all sei'urity of property «niid bread ? 
I'he same causes. 

If the body of the hihouriiig classes 
practise the feelings they are known 
to entertain, and imitate the Kent 
ones, what hut despotism can keep 
them in order ? If the House of 
C'oniinons coDtiiiue to degenerate as 
it has long done, what hut a despotic 
government can Aow from it ? 

1 therefore And that the Spirit of 
the Age, under the pretence of wish- 
ing to establish free and good govern- 
ment, really seeks to destroy it, 
through the destruction of the only 
tilings on which it can stand. 1 And 
that it is practically labouring to 
establish in every quarter, govern- 
ment of the most tyrannical and sa- 
vage description. Of course I have 
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410 alternative to decidcMl oppoeition 
to it : if I am told that it is support- 
fed by the will of the people, my re- 
ply is — this only forms a reason for 
opposing it the more openly and 
sternly ; I must sacrifice the will of 
the people to their rights, interests, 
duties, and obligations. 

Passing from general matt€‘rs, and 
looking at my own country only, 1 
find that the. Spirit of the Age has, 
according to common opinion, placed 
it in imminent danger of revolution 
— of such revolution as will change 
the form of government, overthrow 
institutions, abolish laws, despoil the 
wealthy of their prop«*rty, an<l pro- 
duce every conceivable national ca- 
laipity. Without saying that this 
affoiHls conclusive proof of the de- 
testable character of the Spirit, let 
me examine the dcfenc<‘ it urges for 
creating such an a])palling state of 
things. 

Ill the first place, if pleads, that it 
wishes for a repnhiic. Does it then 
ofler any fair evideiici? that this is 
the best form of government V No. 
Its historical e\ idence, in so far as 
it produces any, is in the main mis- 
representation and invention. The 
ancient republii^s Jiad in many re- 
spects great advantages, which this 
country not possess as one ; 

and;iyet ^y-becarae sources of such 
proffigacy,' ^corruption, licentious- 
npsj^ and tyranny, as were never 
known under the British monarchy. 
•Pat'ii^to the scale against the latter, 
they kick the beam. 

But there is the American repub- 
lic. Is, then, America in circuin- 
Btances like those of Britain and Ire- 
land ? Is her land over-peopled, is 
she biu*dened with an enorinous 
debt, and has she a jirofiision of rich 
men ? She has coiiniaratively no 
taxes to pay; but this flows not from 
her (gVm of government ; slie has 
cheap food and dear labour, but she 
is not indebted for these to her re- 
publican institutions. At any rate, 
she has a cheap government. If I 
grant all that is claimed on the score 
of this, what does it amount to ? A 
monarchy costs the poorer part of 
my countrymen a fraction of a penny 
per amium more than a republic 
would do. But cron this argument 
of cheapness is baseless. The Ame- 
rican rejiublic draws its cheapness, 
in a large degree, from its situation ; 


if it were transferred to Endlmdi its 
expenses of necessity would be much 
greater than they are. The compa- 
rative dearness of the British mo- 
narchy is, to a great extent, caused 
by other things than its form. 

As to the charges of corruption, 
they are in pro{>ortioii as prevalent 
ill America as in this country. Cor- 
ruption, waste of the public money, 
See., can be as well prevented under 
one form of government as under 
the other. 

Is there a single right, liberty, or 
privilege enjoy(*d by the American, 
in virtue of his republic., whicJi the 
Knglishinan does not, or could not, 
enjoy through his monarchy ? There 
is not one. If tlie republican have 
greater elective privileges than the 
monarchist, this flows from differ- 
ence of law, and not of form of go- 
vernment. 

But ill tlie republic there is no 
aristocracy. Well, what is the pro- 
fit ? I'here is no such foolery as Lord 
This, and Lady That. There are 
Esquires, and even Hononrables, in 
America, but 1 will not plead it ; 
1 may be excused for not noticing 
minds w hich can concern themselves 
with such “ foolery,” and find in 
empty titles and names a cause of 
revolution. 

Does the Aristocracy in this coun- 
try enjoy a single privilege as such, 
which is really injurious to the De- 
mocracy ? No. All material ones are 
enjoj^ed by its members as public 
servants, for the benefit of the De- 
mocracy as well as of themselves. 
Even the titles wdiich cause such 
annoyance to the Spirit of the Age, 
arc ill a large degree honours sind 
rewards conferred on the Demo- 
cracy. 

Does the House of Peers possess 
a more injurious portion of power 
than the Senate of the republic ? Its 
impotence, when opposed to the 
other House, has been acknowled- 
ged by every authority, proved by 
the whoh* of history, and placed 
above ({uestiou by the events of tlie 
last five years. 

Do titles give to the boroughmon- 
gers their boroughs, or to the peers 
their (bounty influence? Such bo- 
roughs and influence would be with 
republican equality precisely what 
they are ; they are no more created 
by a monarchy than by a republic. 
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Some of the boroughs belong to 
rpmmoners ; ■ and Mr (’oke of Noi^ 
folk wowld-not find his election in- 
fluence inereased by the gift of a 
peerage. The House of Commons 
would be what it is if there were no 
aristocratic distiiictidws : wliktever 
irmy be its def(»cts and abuses, they 
are not to be chai*g(*d on the mo- 
narchy. 

Do tlie great gain ptuisious, sine- 
cures, and placte, through their titles y 
'J'hey gain them from things wholly 
diirereiit, ami A\hich have no more 
to do with a nionaiTliy than willi a 
republic. 

Do the inter(‘sts of the Democracy 
sillier in any way, because there is 
in the form of government an Aris- 
tocracy y IVo. If the members of the 
latter receive any proteetioii and sid- 
vuntag<*s at the expense of the for- 
mer, they receive tliem on account of 
their property and rights as private 
individuals, and not of their rank 
and ])Ovver a> aristocrats. The case 
would not he alten*d by republican 
eijuiility. The corn law is (lefeiided 
as a measure of gcmeral good, which 
giv'es no more to the peer than is 
enjoyed by the labourer; its <ihject 
is to lieiietit not Peers alone, liutlialf 
the Democracy. A law precisely 
similar, in natiin' and object, (‘xists 
in tin* American n'public in favour 
of manufacturers and certain descrip- 
tions of agriculturists. 

Does tile King of this country en- 
joy greater powers because he is a 
king, than are enjoyed by tlie Presi- 
dents of the Amerieaii republic, ? 
No ; his jiovvei s, in every particular, 
are strictly detined with reference 
to public good only. Are the Mi- 
nisters more despotic because they 
scrv e under a king y No. Is the ge- 
neral government more tyrannical 
and less eflicient because it is a mo- 
narchy y Every kind of evidence 
proves the contrary. 

So far as concerim the fcwiii of go- 
vernment, there is not a single ad- 
vantage drawn from the. Aineri<*an 
republic which is not drawn from 
tlie British monarchy. Whatever the 
American may possess beyond the 
Englishman, flows from things with 
which the form of govenimeiit has 
nothing to do in either state. 1 might 
enlarge on tlie glaring defects of the 
republic, and its great inferiority in 


many particulars to our own mo- 
narchy, but it is not necessary. 

But there are more renublics than 
one in America, and wnat are the 
others y Tlie most comipt, tyranni- 
cal, ineflicient, and destructive go- 
vernments in the civilized wond. 
('oinpared with them, the most de- 
spotic monarchy in Europe is a 
source of freedom, prosperity, and 
happiness. 

j ne Spirit thus cannot produce a 
little of evidence, to, shew that the 
]>eople would gain ‘from the esta- 
Idishmeiitof a reputiUe; on the con- 
trarv , it is manifest that they would 
lose greatly both in making the 
change, and afterwards. For their 
sake, I must n‘gard its plea here as 
a reason lor ojvposiiig it. ’ 

The taxes form another of tlie Spi- 
rit’s ])leas for revolution. To givC 
it validity, it ought at the very least 
to he jnoved that they are levied 
and ex|)euded unjustly; but no such 
proof is tendered. The Spirit at- 
tacks th(‘in mainly on account of 
their oxistmiee, but it points out no 
honest mode of getting ri<l of them. 
W hatever diflerenee of opinion may 
inevail touching the origin of the 
])uhlic debt, there ran be none re- 
specting the justice of paying it; 
therefore, here is a suflicient defence 
for the primdjial jiart of tlie taxes. 
As to the remainder, it is demon- 
slrable that the greater portion must 
he ('ollected, and could not even be 
abolished with revolution. I can pay 
no attention to the Spirit's vagiie 
assertions, that thc*y are five or ten 
millions more than they ought tb be, 
because! they are unsupported by 
evidence. Allowing them to he true, 
what follows ? The poor pay each a 
few shillings jver annum more than 
they ought, and the rich .contribute 
their full pi oportion. 1 can find in 
this no cause for revolution. 

Why does the Spirit assail the 
taxes y It charges on them the want 
and misery of tlie jicoplc. It is mati 
ter of historical fact, that wlieiT^lh^;^ 
vv'ere really, taking every thing into 
(*ODsideration, more than double their 
present amount, they were borne 
with ease, and the community in 
every class was wealthy and proime- 
rous. To this triumphant proof of 
the Spirit’s imiorance and error may- 
be added otriers ; looking at every 
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iiitorcst Hcparalely, it is domonstra- 
ble, tiiat the Josing prices of the ca- 
pitalist, and the bad wages of die 
labourer, liave been produced by 
other things than taxes. 

1 find, that widi revolution the 
taxes could not be materially redu- 
ced, save througli the most scandal- 
ous robbery, perpeti atcd as much on 
the Democracy as on the Aristocrat^y. 

1 know that, by the laws of God as 
well as of man, the poor man has not 
more right to his bread, than the 
rich one has to his justly-acquired 
property. I have jiroof, that the Spi- 
rit seeks to jicrpetrate this robbery 
on the most baseless reasons. Of 
course, linust oppose it on this plea, 
or make myself a party to the diirk- 
est villainy. 

A third cause of revolution with 
the Spiiir, is formed by pensions and 
sinecures. If the latter be not grant- 
ed unw«)rthily and corruptly, it can- 
not be deserving of notice. Indivi- 
duals may enjoy jiensions, and certain 
families may n^ceive a large amount 
of the public money, but if tliey do 
HO on the ground of public service, 
it is sanctioned by riglit and justice. 
Sinecures have been so far abolished, 
that theSpiritcannotpoint to the exist- 
ence of any important ones ; and pen- 
sions have been regulated by law on 
the principle of fair and equitable 
reward for public service. The fa- 
milies clamoured against for recei- 
ving HO much of the public money, 
receive it, without reference to per- 
son and birtli, as the due remunera- 
tion of oilic.ial toil. If there be fault 
here, it is this : The offices ai e not 
overpaid, but one family can obtain 
too many of them. Speaking gene- 
rally, the places and pensions which 
exist, do so for public benefit — for 
the good of the poor as well as the 
rich; and^f the Spirit can offer rea- 
sonable proof that one of them is un- 
necessary, this will cause its aboli- 
tion. If e\ en tln*se wretched allega- 
tions were true, it w^ould only follow 
tlijil the poor pay each a few more 
half-pence per annum in taxes than 
they ought. 1 cannot be other than 
the enemy of the Spirit when it thus 
circulates falsehood and error for 
the purpose of injuring the Deino- 
craj*y as much as the Aristocracy. 

The hick of gemu'al economy and re- 
trenchment forms a fourth plea with 
it. It is known to all men, that these 
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are supported in every quarter to the 
wddest extent which the weal of die 
empire will admit of; and tliat they 
arc never opposed save on the ground 
that they will produce public injury. 
If the Spirit will prove the existence of 
ro^sioii and waste by fair evidence, 
will support it ; but I cannot do so 
when I find its wild assertions re- 
futed by conclusive fact and argu- 
ment. 

The ('liurch and her pro])erty form 
another cause of its discontent. I am 
one of those who think the State 
ought to supply the poor man gra- 
tuitously with spiritual instruction 
and consolutiou — with a religious 
friend and benefactor ; therefore, ou 
democratic notions, 1 am an advocate 
for a national religion. The Spirit 
can allege nothing against tlie reli- 
gion of llic Church of England; it 
emmot assert tliat she forms a bur- 
den to the people ; and it is manifest 
that if she were destroy (ul, the poor 
would have either no religion, or a 
much more expensive one. With 
regard to her property, her right to 
it is above qu(‘stion. No part of it, 
save the tithes, can, by any abuse' of 
langui^e, he called a Imrden ; and if 
they form one, it, at any rate, rests 
not on the poor, but princijially on 
the aristocrats. I, however, am con- 
vinced that they are not one to any 
man. If this ])roperty gave the eler- 
gy too great an inducuce in politi- 
cal matters, I miglit think it too 
large; but I liave melancholy evi- 
dence, that they have too little of 
such influcuce. That it is not greater 
than the fair needs of tlie Church, as 
a wliole, re(|uire, is abundantly ob- 
vious. 

But the property of the Church is 
to be take,ii for the purpose of redu- 
cing tlie taxes. TJiis is open to va- 
rious latal objections — it w ould be 
ili^rant robbery — it would either de- 
prive thci lower classes of religious 
instruction, or make the cost of ob- 
taining it outweigh the remission of 
taxation — it would, on the one baud, 
spread infidelity, and, on the othei', 
fanaticism and superstition — and it 
w^oidd strike at the root of liberty 
and good government, by striking at 
religion and morals. These, which 
might be easily multiplied, arc met 
by the Spirit with nothing but falla- 
cious anu guilty declamation. I must, 
therefore, us a democrat oppose iU 
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Tlie Corn Law U one of tlie Spi- 
rit’s great grievances, what I 
have said of tliis law 1 will add, that 
it exists * through tlie wish of vast 
numbers of the democTncy ; and that 
its destruction would demonstrably 
t&k'e from them in eflect the diief 
parts of their proj)Prty, saying no- 
thing of incomes. Tlie Spirit’s ab- 
surd self-c*ontradictory assertions to 
prove tliat such demoniacal confis- 
cation would yield national benefit, 
are refuted by this historical fact. 
Putting out of sight y(*ars of scarcity, 
this country, in every class, always 
prospered the most with general high 
prices of corn, and was the most 
distressed with general huv ones. It 
declares that wagi^s must fall in an 
equal dogrei» with corn, and this is 
tantamount to a confession that the 
abolition of the law is not to benefit 
the labouring classes. Wlien, there- 
fore, on its own shewing, the aboli- 
tion would only prolit a comparative- 
ly trifling part of the population, 
while it would manifestly plunge 
half of it into ruin and sufl'ering, I 
cannot be other than its enemy. 

The next item in the Spirit’s list of 
grievances is, the want of Varliammit- 
ai y Reform. To a certain extent, I 
am friendly to such reform, as has, 
on former occasions, lieeii avowed in 
lids Magazine. As a memher of the 
democracy, I dissent altogether from 
the doctrine that the aristocracy 
ought to possess not only one House 
of JV’liamentjhutthe ascendency in 
the otlier. While the aristocratic 
boroughs were pretty fairly divided 
between the Ministry and the Op- 
position, I never could discover tliat 
the democracy could reaj) any thing 
but injury from their abolition. They 
were then so far from giving the 
cendency in the House of Commons 
to the aristocracy, that, on general 
questions, they neutralized its influ- 
ence; half of them not only supported 
the democratic cause, but gave it in- 
finitely more (effectual support than 
the democratic ones. But long before 
the House of C’ommons acted as it 
did on the Catholic Question, it was 
stated, more than once, in this Maga- 
zine, that if ever the gi*eat borough in- 
terests should bo brought into lasting 
union, they ought to lie destroyed. " 

In the last six years, 1 have seen a 
nnioii take place and coiithuie session 
after session, giving a destructive 


ascendency over both Houses of Par- 
liament, at one lime to the democracy, 
and at another to the aristocracy. I 
have seen the latter use its borough 
power in the most profligate manner 
to inflict a vital injury on the consti- 
tution — the conimniid of the majority 
in the House ofC’ommoiis taken from 
the democracy in the legitimate sense 
of the term — and tliis House com- 
pletely reversed in its wMirking, di- 
vested of its uses, and perverted into 
a monstrous engine of evil. Jn ad- 
dition, 1 am not blind to the fact, 
that the question of reform arrjiys 
the democracy against not only the 
aristocracy, but almost all public in- 
stitutions. 1 find in all this abundant 
reason for thinking that the House 
of Commons needs reforming in va- 
rious particulars ; T cannot think 
differently without apostatizing from 
principles which I have always main- 
tained. 

But why does the Spirit of the Age 
call for reform ? For several years 
the House of (’ominonshas followed 
its principles, and been its obseitiiioiis 
menial in general policy — what more 
could it be under any system of elec- 
tion V When in all leading matters, 
the Whigs and Liberals, nay tin* 
Radictil reformers, have, accoidiug 
to their own boast, led tlie House, 
I ask wliat they could gain from re- 
form ? 

The Spirit wishes for reform, that 
the influence of the aristocracy in the 
House of Commons may be destroyed. 
Its argument is — the aristocracy re- 
turns BO many members, ergo it liolds 
the majority in the House. Any one 
may see that this is worthless, with out 
proof that these members genernlly 
act together as one pai’ty ; 'vhat, 
therefore, is the fact ? Previously to 
late years, they were commonly di- 
vided into two hostile parties of nearly 
equal strength. Did such parties 
prevent the members elected by the 
democracy from acting on their o^\'n 
judgment? These members spou- 
taneoiisly followed them : one of 
them on creed went with the demo- 
cracy, and it is clear that if it had 
been elected by the latter, it would 
not liave been more democi'atic than 
it was in principle and deed. Since 
the aristocratic members have acteil 
in union, they have generally sup- 
ported the democratic cause, and al- 
ways followed the Spirit; they have 
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aoted on the Spirit’s own cofifensioii, 
agiainst the wishea of the aristocracy. 
Its main fact is thus demonstrably a 
falsehood. 

On whom does the Spirit seek to 
confer the influence which it wishes 
to take from the aristocracy? On 
the working classes chiefly. Is there 
then any evidence that they will us4‘ 
it more purely and beneficially thau 
the arii^cracy has done ? The evi- 
dence is all of a contrary character. 
If the aristocrat sells liis vote for 
place and pension^ the hibouror sella 
his for liquor and money ; if the 
former is ignorant and ])rejiidiced, 
the latter is more so; if the one la- 
bours to injure the democracy, and 
is Jtostile to populai* freedom, the 
other wishes to effect the political and 
pecuniary ruin of the aristocracy, 
and attacks both the Church and the 
Monarchy. Whether we look at in- 
tegrity, intelligence, or feeling, it is 
clear that the Spirit wishes to trans- 
fei^ power from bad hands to worse. 
. But, forsooth ! the laboiuvr has a 
right. Where is the proof ? I'he 
member of a free community lias no 
rights save those granted by its con- 
stitution and laws; he voluntarily 
abandons all other. In this prepos- 
terous doctrine of right, the Spirit 
virtually maiiitaius that the House of 
Commons ought to be chosen with- 
out reference to its capacity for dis- 
charging its duties; and that only 
one inode of choice ought to ho fol- 
lowed, even if it should make of the 
House a destroyer of both liberty 
and the empire. 

This pretended individual right is 
a grievous individual wrong to great 
part of the community. What gives 
birthr to the right to be represented ? 
j-The right to be equally protected, 
and to nave an equal share in the 
government The Spirit grounds its 
doctrine of universal suffrage on tliis 
—revery man who pays taxes ought 
to have a vote in electii^ those who 
impose tliem. Now, it every man 
have a vote, the most numerous class, 
of necessity, must monopolize the 
representation ; and, of courae, other 
classes must be deprived of protec- 
tion and share in the government 
Universal suffrage must give the 
House of Commons exclusively to 
Ike lower orders, and thereby, in ef- 
Ibg^ strip a very large part of the 
dmnocracy of the right of represen- 


tation, putting the aristocracy out of 
the question. Each class and inte- 
rest must, as a whole, have an equal 
share of elective power, or there de- 
monstrably can be no real equality 
of individual representation. 

The Spirit of the Age, by its false 
theory, would ^ive the formation of 
the House of C^iinmoiis to the lower 
classes; it av(»ws tiiat to do so is its 
object. When 1 look at these classes, 
I find that they are advocating 
schemes whicli would taki» from tlie 
landowners, fanners, fund-holders, 
colonists, and clergy, the chief part 
of their property — that they are war- 
ring against property of almost all 
descriptions. 1 hnd them hostile to 
the existence of tlie aiistoeraey, and 
in 110 small degree friendly to the 
overthrow of the Monarchy, lu ad- 
dition, it is notorious, that, as a wdioie, 
they exercise tlie elective franchise 
in a most corrupt and prejudiced 
manner, and are disqualified by want 
of knowledge for making a proper 
clioice. The Spirit tells me that the 
representative must he what the con- 
stituent is ; I am compelled to be- 
lieve that a House of Commons form- 
ed by them would be anxious to give 
efl'ect to their wishes; and 1 cannot 
hut knoiv, that jiutting physical force 
out of view', there would be nothing 
to prevent it. What this House is, 
the Ministry must he ; and what the 
ministry is, the peers and crown 
must l>e. 

I cannot feel any desire to see 
such a House of Commons. As a 
member of the democracy, 1 cannot 
discover that my order would reap 
any advantage from the destruction 
of property, the loss of religious in- 
sti’uction, the extinction of the aris- 
tocracy, and the establishment of a 
republic. On the contrary, 1 can 
easily perceive, that the ruin would 
fall the most heavily on tliis ordei*— 
that while it would smite the wealth- 
ier part of my brother democrats^ it 
would not sjiarc to the labouring 
classes the remnant of food and com- 
fort which they still possess. The 
reform advocated by the Spirit would 
clearly be the destruction of almost 
every tiling w^ortli possessing. 

If Uic elective franchise be abused, 
it cau make small difference whether 
the abuse be committed by an aris- 
tocrat or a democrat ; con'uption and 
incapacity must be as iiyuriouB In 
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the one as in the other. This is self- iuflueDce is beiii^ficial, 1 must have 
evident; therefore, what am I to think it ; and to the extent in which demo- 
of the %irit’B honesty, when I see cratic influence is pernicious, 1 must 
it not only spai'iug the profligate reject it. When 1 look at late years, 
burgess, while it strikes at the less 1 And that both this aristocracy and 
profligate boroughmonger ; but pre- the democracy have most gross- 
tending to remedy the deficiencies ly abused their election power ; 1 
and misdeeds of the latter by pro- therefore wish to apply a remedy to 
tecting and enlarging those of tlie the abuse in both. WJien I look at 
former ? I must think its honesty the House, I find that the two great 
is not a jot greater than its wisdom. parties in it are far too powerful, and 

As a refornier, 1 follow such men that the independent part is much too 
as Mr Pitt and Mr Fox. I must look weak ; I therefore wish to weaken 
at the duties of the House of C'om- the former, and strengthen the latter, 
mons, to know Avhat reform is neces- From all this, my views of reform 
sary. In so far as it lias to r(*prcsent make me anxious to transfer power 
public opinion, I find that this is not positively and negatively from both 
the mere opinion of the low er orders, the aristocracy and the lower orders, 
which is commonly a borrowed one, to the better part of the democracy, 
and borrowed, too, from these a ile My object is to make the House of 
sources, the party slave, demagogue. Commons still more democratic — to 
and traitor; it is the opinion of the give it to the democracy; but this 
independent, a irtuous, intelligent, must be the real, and nut the spu« 
and wise part of society ; and, coiise- rious one. I insist, tliat, in respect of 
queutly, it is even less that of these jierson, sentiment, and right of cor- 
orders than of the aristocracy. But poreal and political character, the 
the House has other duties — it has democra<‘y is not formed either Avhol- 
to manage public aflairs, to protect lyorprincipally by the lower classes, 
public institutions, and to act with and that, us a AA'bole, its political 
rigid impartiality toAvards all classes, power ought to he exercised b)^ its 
It is so tar from being a democratic A'irtiie, intelligence, and wisciom.% 
thing, formed merely to Avage Avar for Another grand grievance Avith tlie 
the sake of Avar against the aristo- Spirit is, the general poAAMte and even 
cracy, that Avith its duty of resisting existence of the aristoevad}!*: itpro- 
thc encroaclinients of the latter, is claims not only that Uie Jatker ought 
associated that of being its adviser, to have no iufiueuce,but4il80 that its 
ally, and champion. 1 must, of course, natural, as well as eotistitutional be- 
confide the formation of the House as ing, is an evil. Its reasons are in a 
far as possible to such electors as large degree met by Avliat I have said 
will make it the most efficient in already. A leading one is, that, in- 
point of duty : in so far as aristocratic dependently of its seats iU' the ^House 

* Tht‘se defects of the present system deserve notice. The labourers in manufac- 
tures and trade enjoy the elective franchise to a A^ast extent ; -but the agi'icuUural 
labourer is deprived of it. The annual increase of electors is almost Avholly confined 
to manufacturing and trading ones ; while it is very great in them, it scarcely reaches 
those of agriculture. This annual increase takes place chiefiy amidst the lower ordei'S. 
Every year, in respect of votes, manufactudh and trade are gaining Immensely on 
agriculture ; ai|d the lower classes on the middle and upper ones. Manufacturing 
and trading freeholdei's have multiplied so greatly in late years that they have taken 
the control of the election in various counties from the agricultural ones. A com- 
paratively short period of time has in many boroughs doubled the number of burgesses, 
and enabled the lower to wrest the command of the election wholly from the middle 
classes. 1 think any Tory worthy of the name, may in this find reason to believe that 
some change is necessai’y ; at any rate, 1 am sure every man may, who wishes to 
preserve the constitution. Those Avho blindly oppose reform, instead of attacking 
the reformers Avith a call for a proper one, Avill do well to reflect, that while they are 
doing it, the present system is hourly making a ntdical reform — is continually expelling 
both agriculture and the middle classes from the House of Commons. A mighty 
revolution has already been thus made in the House, and if no remedy bo applied, the 
aristocracy will soon have no other part of it than its boroughs, and the populace will 
hiwe all the remainder. 
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of Commons, the artstocracjr mono- 
polices too large a sliare of oiTice, 
patronages and roiitrol in tlie gene- 
ral executive. To tlie mass of the de- 
mocracy, It makes small difference 
whether office be held by aristocrats 
or democrats, provided Us duties be 
performed uprightly and wisely. All 
Jdsto'y testiliesthatdemocratic rulers 
have been quite as ambitious, mer- 
cenary, and unprincipled, as aristo- 
cratic ones ; I might go farther, but 
it is not necessary. With regard to 
wisdom, a glance at the empire is 
sufficient to prove that, on the whole, 
it has been governed as wisely as 
any republic* ever was. I grant that 
continued public suffering proves in- 
capacity in the ruler, and that, on this 
test, the British government has been 
for several years a most imbecile one; 
but I cannot overlook the fact, that, 
in this term, the government has been 
under the dictation of the democracy 
— has been the servile follower of the 
Spirit of the Ago, and its democratic 
sages. Judging ^'om both the prat*- 
tical rule and general principles of 
the latter, 1 cannot dis(‘.owr that they 
surpass the aristocracy in any point 
of official character. 

Are there any important matters 
in wJiich the interests of the aristo- 
cracy are brou^it into oflensive con- 
flict with those of the democracy ? 
None can be named. The opponents 
of reform stand only on the defensivo, 
and they plead the general good, but 
not that of the great alone: their ar- 
gument is, that the change would be 
as destructive to the lower as to the 
liigher classes. Whatever may be 
said against the (’orn La^v, it obviously 
stands on that principle of e(|ual pro- 
tection to property wliich forms the 
foundation of the manufacturer’s 
protecting duties; and if tlier(» were 
not a single peer or great landowner 
in being, it would still be necessai^ 
to w immense part of the communi- 
ty. The constitutional use of the aris- 
tocracy is, to form a defence to pro- 
perty, right, law, and authority, with- 
out regard to rank — to restrain the 
lower orders from unjust inroads on 
ll^^ese to their own injury, as well as 
that of others ; and to act in concert 
with these orders in promoting the 
eneral weal of all classes, witliout 
istinctiuii. Its interests are identi- 
fied with those of the democracy. 

Are there any important matters hi 


wliich these bodies act as separate 
and hostile ones 't On reform, tlie 
corn law, &c. &c , the arist^rracy is* 
about as much divided as the demo- 
cracy ; while half the latter lights on 
the aristocratic side, half the former 
uses its weapons on the democratic 
one. 

Let us suppose the aristocracy to 
be wholly destroyed, and the state of 
things wished for by tlie Spirit to 
be established. In such case the 
Broughams, Humes, ()'(/onnells, 
C’obbetts, Hunts, &c., would be the 
rulers of the empire; and is there the 
smallest renson for believing that 
they would be more honest, disinter- 
ested, and wise ones, than it has hi- 
therto generally had ? Is then* any 
fair ground for supposing that, with 
tliem as the executive, a House of 
(’ommons, chosen exclusively by the 
lower orders, and a republic, the po- 
pulation would he more beneficially 
overned Ilian it has commoiilj" 
cell y It would be superfluous to 
answer the (piestions. Kvery one 
may see that the coinmiinity would 
he as much dhided as it now is on 
leading questions, and that Avliile,on 
the one hand, it would be at once 
plunged into war with all bhirope, 
and stripped of its colonics; on the 
other, half of it would be, in regard 
to both labourer and employer, sa- 
crificed to the rest. As a democrat, 
I must of course defend the aristo- 
cracy against the Spirit for the bene- 
fit of my own order. 

I will only notice another of its 
causes of revolution wliich is its lead- 
ing one — to wit, the distress of the 
population. I am ns anxious to rt*- 
movc this distress as it can he, but 
1 cannot be ignornnt that it can only 
he accomplished by the removal of 
the causes — what, them, are they ? 
Demonstrably the Sniritand its prin- 
ciples. What lias aestroyed capital 
and employment — reduced profits 
and wages — created foreign compe- 
titors— and produced an excess of 
population ? Clearly the Spirit and 
Its principles. And what nas con- 
stantly opposed all enquiry, remedy, 
and relief, and insisted, not only that 
nothing should be done to mitigate 
the distress, but that nothing should 
he left undone calculated to increase 
ity The knowledge of <*very man 
replies— the Spirit and its principles. 

Putting this aside, is there any 
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evideiico to prove that revolution 
would bo a rem(»dy ? The Spirit only 
offers evddeuce of a contiary charac- 
ter. On its own declarntions, it 
would carry confiscation and want 
infinitely beyond the point they have 
reached, and take from the majority 
of the population the chief part of 
the pro])erty and subsistence it still 
retains. In addition, it proclaims its 
great ru^' of government to be, ad- 
herence to its theories and opinions, 
ill utter scorn of their consecpiences. 
You must plunder one class of so- 
ciety, and licw another to pieces — 
destroy this institution, and annul that 
law — plaiitconnscation her(»,atid law- 
lessness tlii*re — remove your trusts, 
reierse your rules, and iv'nounce 
your corn ictioiis, solely from obedi- 
ence to my will. You must not look 
at facts, or regard demonstrations — 
fruits and effects yon must not notice 
— petitions and n‘inonstrancea you 
must sternly disdaiU'-and if your 
theories and systems overwhelm yon 
with ruin and calamity, you must 
niHintaiii tlnun merely because they 
have emanated from my asbeitioiis. 
Snell is firaclically its language. As 
I know that the worst tyranny which 
ever cursed the hiinian race, never 
went to a greater extreme of despot- 
ism and oppression, 1 must lie an 
(*ii(‘iny to a revolutionary government 
founded upon it. 

I might concede much on all these 
points, "if the House of Ciiininonshad 
wholly passed from the. innmaice of 
the Democracy. The just rights and 
power of the latter are quite as es- 
sential, as those of the Aristocracy; 
and if any cause had really ])laced the 
election of the majority in this liouse 
under the control of the aristocracy 
or the executive, I will, without he- 
sitation, say 1 would have sanctioned 
the application of a violent reincdr 
to so violent and portentous an evil. 
But 1 find that in one way or another 
the DtMiiocracy controls the election 
of such a majority in the House, as 
is abundantly suiricient for giving 
due effect to its wishes ; and I find 
farther, that for several years, the 
House has generally followed Uie 
opinions of tlie populace. Here is 
proof that the people possess ample 
means, without revolution, for re- 
dressing every wrong and grievance 
they can justly complain of; and I 
cannot admit that their neglect, or 
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abuse of theul^orms aaiy ground fur 
an appeal to treason and rebellion. 

This is the Spirit of the Age which 
I am to take for my bodily and men- 
tal tyrant — thccd^’^re the principles 
and objects w liich I am to blindly 
embrace without examination, mere- 
ly because the will of the people de- 
tuaiulH it. If 1 do, 1 must violate the 
laws of my God, and aid in robbing the 
people of their rights, liberties, pri- 
vilc‘ges, property, and subsistence — 
I must be a traitor to my religion, 
my country, and my species ; there- 
fore, nothing is left me but indignant 
refusal. 

I now ask, What lias made a Spi- 
rit like this so omnipotent ? Wliat 
has severed tJie people from their 
rulers — marshalled them againsttheir 
institutions — kindled the fratricidal 
war hettveen the Democracy and the 
Aristocracy, the poor and the rich — 
and created the horrible tempest of 
revolution, nnarcliy, and blood, which 
hangs over ns V A thousand voices 
from amidst the trembling autborities 
of the realm reidy, The had feelings 
of tin* people ! The fault is all in the 
pt'ople ! 1 deny it, and solemnly ar- 
raign tliese authorities. I maintain 
that, in the nature of tilings, iiotliing 
else lanild liave flowed from the con- 
duct which has been for so vend years 
])ursued by the CVown, tlui Cabinet, 
the Legislature, the Aristocracy, and 
the Clergy. 

Previously to this term, it was the 
poliey of government to teaeh the 
peojile to revere the wisdom of their 
ancestors, and l egard as sacred the 
principles which had made them so 
great and happy — to make their in- 
stitutions, religion, and country, ob- 
jects of chivalrous affection —to che- 
rish the proper feeliiigs betw(?eii su- 
perior and inferior— and to hold spe- 
culative cliange and innovation iiiab- 
Hurreiice. Each interest and class 
was iustrucled to look on the others 
as its brethren, and to seek its pros- 
perity ill theirs ; if one of them fell 
into distress, the rest were told to 
sympathize with it, and to think re- 
lief given it, at their cost, not a loss, 
but a gain. 

And It was then the policy of go- 
vernment to watch vigilantly over the 
people’s weal, and promptly to ad- 
minister to them comfort and reme- 
dy in suffering. While it cm'efully 
protected them from all hazardous 
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changes on theory, it removed all 
proved evils and abuses to the utmost 
of its power. Every well-grounded 
petition from them met its friendly 
attention ; and if any part of them 
were disti-essedyit spontaneously and 
at once gave them consolation, and 
laboured to relieve them. Every in- 
terest and class knew, when over- 
taken by misfortune, that govern- 
ment, as a matter of course, would 
take up its case, and render it all the 
assistance possible. 

The British government was then 
a paternal one. 

What followed? The Crown and 
Ministry naturally carried with them 
the leading part, not only of the 
legislative aristocracy, clergy, and 
press, but also of tlie democracy ; 
they carried with them the nation. 
The cause of t)ie constitution and 
laws, the church and the country, 
good principles and feelings of every 
kind, was thus made that of the as- 
cendant party, as well as tin* national 
one; patriotism Avas aided by the 
fierce and determined enthusiasm of 
party in rendering it invincible. A 
gigantic moral force — an o\erpowcr- 
ing publi<; oj)inion, Avas thus create<l 
to repress the bad in every thing. 
It made thr* profligate publication 
infamous, and thereby banished it 
from the better parts of society; 
even the mighty powers of Lord 
Byron in their evil eilbrts were smote 
and rendered innoxious by it. In- 
subordination and disloyalty it every- 
where restrained, as things criminal, 
despicable, and disgi'aceful. In every 
emergency Government had only to 
make the appeal, and an omnipotent 
host appeared in the field, which by 
moral power boro down all ofmosi- 
tion. In the worst days of Radi- 
calism, disaffection was chiefly con- 
fined to the lower classes ; not only 
the upper, hut the middle ones, were 
enthusiastically attached to the con- 
stitution and laws, and were as ready 
to draAV the sword in their defence 
against their misguided brethren, as 
they Avould have been to do it against 
a foreign enemy. 

Farther, the bonds of union and 
affection were preserved between 
different interests and classes. If the 
lower classes were distressed in any 
quarter, they received the compas- 
iion and assistance of their super iWs. 
The better and influential part of the 


Democracy Saw its principles held, 
and its interests defended, by the 
Aristocracy; the various interests 
HkAv the same in regard to each other. 
G|ibA*erhmeut, by removing suffering 
iitamediately on its appearance, pre- 
vented it from acquiring great mag- 
nitude, and forming a source of bad 
feeling. When its endeavours were 
unsuccessful, they formed evidence 
of its good wishes, which satisfied 
the better part of the sufferers. Its 
anxiety to protect property made all 
Avho possessed any — small landown- 
ers, farmers, sliipowners, ujanufac- 
turers, &c., as wc'll as others — its sup- 
porters through interest. It placed 
preservation and profit on the side 
of loyalty and order ; and loss and 
ruin on that of disafiection and in- 
subordination. 

Bi'vond all this, the community 
was generally kept in pros]Aerity. 

Five or six years ago this policy 
was toUilly rev ersed ; and let it never 
be foj‘gott(‘ii, that the change was 
made without the shadow of com- 
pulsion ami in'cessily. The Spirit 
of the Age, wliirli laid j)reAiously 
been ravaging tlj(‘ earth, was sub- 
dued ; and all was p(‘acc, prosperity, 
content, harmony, and ha])piuess. 

The Aveight of government, phy- 
sical and moral, was noAv UiroAvn 
into the scale Avith the infidel and 
revolutionist; it was employed to 
resuseiUite the fallen Spirit of tlie 
Age. The Fannings declared that 
tlie constitution was essentially Aici- 
ous and tyrannical in regard to the 
priA ileges and ])rotectiou it gave to 
the. ridigioii of the State. The llus- 
kisKoiis and Grants ridiculed the 
Avisdom of our ancestors, and in- 
sisted that the general principles on 
W'hich the empire bad been govern- 
ed were erroneous and pernicious. 
The Peels maintained that the coun- 
try had “ OTitgroAvn all its institu- 
tions,” and of course that a batch 
of new ones Avas necessary. They 
naturally smote priiicij^les and feel- 
ings witl) laws and institutions ; in- 
dividually, or collectively,they taught 
the people to despise and hate all 
established things, to think the poli- 
tical and social system full of bar- 
barous defects and evils, and to re- 
gard a comprehensive change on 
theory as essential. This change, 
in important points, was, as they con- 
fessed, the one called for by the 
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Spirit of the Age. Granting that 
they did not go quite so far in avowal 
as their new brethren, this was of no 
moment. Mr Canning's general in- 
sinuations against ** foreign des])ots” 
and the ('hurch received ample ex- 
planation from the explicit diatribes 
of Mr Brougham and Mr O’Connell. 
Mr Huskisson’s vagur^ assertions in 
favour of the working classes, had 
precise meaning given them by the 
speeches of Mr Hume. When Sir 
R. Peel declared liimself a friend to 
free trade, the expounders of the 
latter stated it to l»e flatly opposed to 
the Corn l^aws and colonial monopo- 
lies. If ministers made reservations 
in act and detail, thf‘y avowed that 
they agreed in general ])rinciple with 
the W'higs and Liberals ; and the lat- 
ter testified to the truth of it. Their 
newspapers intimated that they were 
h'ttered in w(»rd and deed by situa- 
tion and circumstance, — that the 
Aristocracy prevcnited them, much 
against their wishes, from giving the 
widest a])plic-ation to liherial doc- 
trines. In additicni, their open en- 
mity was e\chisi\ ely diri*cted against 
those by wJjom such doctrines were 
opposed. 

Government, by this reversal of 
polic'y, not only arrayed th(‘ people 
against their institutions and laws, 
blit incited every interest and class 
to seek the ruin of the others. It 
taught the masters to seek Avealtli in 
the starvation of their workmen, and 
the workmen to look for abundance 
ill their masters’ loss of capital and 
profit: it toldmanufactnr(?s and trade 
they could only find prosperity in the 
sacrifice of agriculture, and the lat- 
ter it could only flourisli by destroy- 
ing the protections of the former. 
The colonies, the banks, and every 
other interest, were, thus, in detail, 
held up by it as a prey to be hunted 
down by the other. The divisions, 
fury, and strife, wJjicli this generated 
throughout tlie community, all har- 
moniously conspired to feed the ge- 
neral hostility towards the constitu- 
tion and laws. The working classes 
found they could not well pull down 
their masters, without pulling down 
law and property. Manufactures 
and trade perceived that it would 
aid them greatly in crushing agricul- 
ture, to crush the House of Com- 
mons and the aristocracy ; and the 
democracy saw, that to subdue its 


enemy, the ariatocr&cy, it was neces- 
sary to subdue the church and mo- 
narchy. 

And government not only prohi- 
bited itself from jpl^otecting, but com- 
pelled itself to destroy, the public 
prosperity. This or that interest was 
flourishing, but it was doing so on 
mistaken "policy, at the cost of the 
others, therefore it wa^)lunged into 
ruin for their gain, liie shipping 
interest, or some other, w'as involveS 
in bankruptcy, hut its loss was profit 
to the others, therefore it could not 
on any account be relieved. The 
hundreds and thousands of workmen 
employed by this trade were enjoy- 
ing good wages and comfort; but 
they wei*e doing so to the injury of 
other trades, tlierefore they were 
pr(*cipitated into want and wretch- 
edness ; and the hundreds of thou- 
sands employed in that were perish- 
ing from hunger, but their famine 
was the benefit of other trades, there- 
fore it could not he mitigated. Go- 
vernment, like the Destroying Angel, 
traverscul the empire to give tlui blow 
of d<*ath to prosperity and compe- 
tence in every quarter. 

The Executive naturally made the 
Legislature, the Aristocracy, the De- 
iiiuVracy, and the Press, with little 
excfqitioii, unanimous in support of 
its new policy. It combined all par- 
ties in su(‘h support as a party matter. 
A moral force — a public opinion, in- 
finitely more stupendous and irresis- 
tible than that which had jireviously 
existed to protect good feelings and 
institutions, was created to destroy 
them. The bad side before had al- 
ways possessed a strong party, but 
the good one now had every one 
against it. The infidel and republican 
publication sprung from bankruptcy 
into prosperous and exalted circula- 
jtion, because it was enabled to mount 
the colours of the Cabinet. The 
Whig and the Radical, the foe of the 
Clmrch and the reviler of the Aris- 
tocracy ; not only the Broughams and 
Humes, but the Hunts and Carliles, 
were now red-hot ministerialists,' 
and propagated their doctrines as 
those of constituted authorities. Er- 
ror, guilt, shame, and infamy, were 
transferred by all authority and mo- 
ral power to those who defended the 
constitution and laws, religion and 
subordination. 

Tlie distress produced by govern- 
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ment, as well as the strife of interest 
and class, operated in the most pow- 
erful manner in favour of the cause 
of revolution. It acquired the great- 
est nui^ni tilde, and took apnrniauent 
character; every one saw that go- 
vernment had caused his sufleriiigs, 
and would give him no relief; the 
man of property perceived that,under 
the existing system, he must go on 
from loss to ruin ; and the lal)ourer, 
that he had nothing to expect but an 
increase of misery ; all were assured 
by the doctrines of authority that 
the changes whicJi revolution would 
make would be highly beneficial. In- 
terest was thus ])laced by govmn- 
ment wholly on tlie side of disafl'ec- 
tion, disorder, and rebellion. 

When all things in and out of power 
thus harmoniously couspired to in- 
culcate the priii(*i]jles of the Spirit 
of the Age, and suppress oiijiobiti* 
ones, is it matter of wonder tlintthey 
were triumphantly successful r 
I cannot concoivi' how the present 
Ministry can have a<’<|uir(*d the har- 
dihood to eoinpbiin of tlie feelings 
and conduct of the people. For 
several mouths after it was formed, 
it was, in genuine popularity, almost 
the most' jiowerful one that ever 
existed; it had pcn-fcct freedom of 
choice in pulii!)’ and creed. Had it 
resolved to extermiiuite. the Spirit, 
and re-estabJish the principles of 
loyalty, subordination, and liarmoiiy, 
it would have beeu enthusiastieally 
supported by the better part of the 
community, and but little opposed 
by the other. All sides expected it 
would do so. Tin*, bubble of free- 
trade and iiniovutinn liud burst, and 
novelty of au opposite kind was wish- 
ed for. How lias it acted 'f 
It gained ofbee through the only 
party which has defended tlie iiibti- 
tutioiis and good feelings of the em- 
pire ; and then it commenced a war* 
of extermination againbt it for de- 
fending them. Upon this party, the 
rudians of the Wellington Press, 
.and the Dawsons of the AVellington 
Ministry, have heaped all thidr scurri- 
lities ; its publications have been the 
only ones which the man wlio lills 
tlie office of Attorney-General has 
thought deserving of being singled 
out for ruin by his prosecutions ; and 
ita principles have been those to 
which the leading Ministers have 


coudned their ilissent and reproba- 
tion. 

It lias at last destroyed this party 
in respect of feeling and object. As 
soon as it got fairly seated in office, 
it made a sweeping change in the 
fundamental laws of the realm, and 
in a vital part of tlie constitution ; it 
did this in defiance of national feel- 
ing ; and it was enabled to do it by 
such a liideous display of violated 
principle and jiledge in the legisla- 
ture as the astonished world never 
before witnessed. This of course 
brought the Crown, (bbinet, Legis- 
lature, Aristocracy, and Clergy, into 
fatiil coiitli(‘t with the only part of 
the eominuiiity still faithful totlieiri; 
and it was abundantly sufficient for 
converting allectioii into enmity. 
Nothing else could ba\e severed the 
])Owerful bonds which yet bound the 
mass of the ])eople to their govern- 
nieiil and inf-titutions. The ground 
for o]iposing (‘haiigi^ and innovation 
was thus eonverted into a necessity 
for them; tin* parly which had op- 
posed them wmit o\er to their ad- 
\ ocates. 

And yet a Ministry wliich could so 
act, complains of tln‘ feislings and 
conduct of the ])eople! In the exer- 
cise of that birthright which tin* 
blood, of my fatln*r.s jiurebased, I 
fervently rejoice, as an Euglisbmaii, 
that rulers who could exhibit sueli 
an abuse of power, could not do it 
with inijiunily — that it covered tliein 
u itli public aiiimosit}^ and shook the 
allegiance of tlni country to its cen- 
tre. 

Ou the other band, this Ministry 
has legnlarly biipjiorted the Whigs 
and Liberals. It has pr.aised lliern as 
individuals, ])atronised their publi- 
cations, and identified itself as far 
as possible witli their principles. In 
the few points in wliich it has refu- 
sed to comply with the full extent 
of their demaiulF, it has ostentati- 
ously proclaimed its agreement witJi 
them ill general creed. 

Yet a Ministry like tliis complains 
of the feelings and conduct of the 
people ! There is not a single feeling 
or principle entertained by the peo- 
ple, which this Ministry has not di- 
rectly or iudirectly taught them. It 
has treated loyalty and content ns 
crimes, ami given a bounty to disaf- 
fection and convulsion. While it 
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has lield up those as tJie only true 
instructors, who have arrayed the 
servant against the master, the poor 
against tlie rich, revolution against 
conservation, and repuhlicanisin 
against monarchiHiii ; its whole con- 
duct has been of a kind to goad the 
])eople into the adf)])tioii of their 
si'hcincs by suffering. Several years 
since, it Avas proved before Parlia- 
ment that a great excess of labourers 
existed in Kent, which was producing 
deplorable effects on their circum- 
stances and morals. It has since been 
again and again pressed on its atten- 
tion, that the same <*au8es were pro- 
ducing the same (‘fleets in various 
other counties ; and it has been clear, 
that the evil ivould increase ivitli- 
out legislative remedy. Vet Minis- 
ters have constantly refused to do 
any thing in the Avay of relief. Tin*}’' 
have acted in the same maniu^r touch- 
ing every petition frbiii tin* distress- 
ed. Tlie owner of property sinking 
into ruin, and the stan ing labourer 
in every (piarter, have been told no- 
tliing conkl be done for tliein. The 
community at large* has b(‘eii for 
years involved in unexainpbMl dis- 
tress, and these Minisb'rs have regu- 
larly refused all enquiry and reme- 
dy, save a remission of faxes, little 
felt, and incapabli' of reaching the 
quarters where the distress was the 
most KCA ere. 

('uiistituted as huinau nature is, is 
it jiossible for a peoph* to remain at- 
tached to a system of govermuent 
whic.li will ajiply no r(‘medy to its 
losses and siiiVerings, and jiromise 
nothing but a coiitiiuniin'-e of them V 

What but tlie conduct of this Mi- 
nistry oil the ('atbolic (juestion com- 
pleted the destruction of the charac- 
ter of the Legislature with the People 
at large, of the Aristocracy Avith the 
Democracy, and of the Clergy Avith 
the Laity — causcMl reform to be taken 
up by the iiitidligent and virtuous 
part of the community as a matter of 
salvation — and converted that ques- 
tion which made the influential part 
of the Irish people ardent supporters 
of the constitution and government, 
and prohibited Irish independence 
from being mentioned, into one of 
national strife between Kngland and 
Ireland for the overthrow of the em- 
pire ? 

Yet a Ministry like this complains 


of the feelings and conduct of the 
people ! 

And what right has the Legislature, 
to join in the complaint? It has for 
many yearszealoiisly taught the feel- 
ings and priiK'ijdes entertained by 
the ]ieople, and laboured to suppress 
all others. When it has regularly 
made the Broughams, Huskissons, 
Humes, and O' Connells, the general 
expounders of its sentiments, why 
does it quarrel with the people for 
adopting them ? Were its sweeping 
dcniumdationsagainstinstitiitionsanu 
laws — its attacks on the well-affect- 
ed, and protection of the traitorous 
and rebellious — its incitements of 
every description to revolutionary 
objects, to be disregarded ? When it 
lield up all who defended the glori- 
ous fabric under Avhich the country 
had Ix'come so great and happy, as 
fools, knaves, and enemies of the 
Slat(‘, why does it condemn the 
People for believing it, and lament 
that such d(‘f(*nders have vanished ? 

Has not the Legislature in late 
years sAV(‘pt away tin* laiA's Avhieli 
lilaced the servant under the autho- 
rity of the. inast(*r, and ])rohibitod 
tlie Avorkiiig glasses from forming 
tlieinselvos into tlie ungovernable 
masses they now (^\ll^bit ? Has it not 
conn tonal iced the doctrine, that iJie 
lower orders were th(i most enlight- 
ened and wise part of the commu- 
nity ; and sanctioned the schemes 
for teaching them science AA'ithout 
religion, and jiarty-politics Avithout 
morals ? Has it taken a single step 
to jiromote religion and morals ; and 
has it not carried on regular war 
against the Church, and adopted 
every measure brought before it, 
calculated to injure morals 'i 

What riglit, then, has the Legisla- 
ture to complain of the people ? 

When it has constantly told the 
p(»ople, that the cheapiw corn is, 
the bctt(‘r for them ; and that the 
principles of free trade ai*e the time 
ones ; is it not natural for them to 
be the enemies of tlie corn laAV and 
the Aristocracy ? When it has assu- 
red them that the taxes are the great 
cause of thidr siifFerings, anf cut 
down property and Avages in every 
calling, without compensation, is it 
not natural for them to call for the 
extinction of taxes through the rob- 
bery of the public creditor ? When 
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it has treated the Cliurcli aw it haB 
done, can they think iier deservinff 
of support ? When its ridicule ana 
censures have been cast on every in- 
stitution, can they he expected to 
regard the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment as exceptions ? Was it possible 
for it to act as it did on the Catholic 
(juestion, and still retain the respect 
and confidence of the peojile ? 

For several years, not a single pe- 
tition from the people lias been able 
to gain the attention of the Legisla- 
ture ; and, in general, it has covered 
the petitioners with slandiT and in- 
sult. Immense masses of them have, 
in detail, implored it to enquire, and 
receive proofs, in order that it might 
spare their possessions, or remedy 
their sufferings ; but they have im- 
plored ill vain. When the country 
at large was in unparalleled distress, 
it refused investigation, and declared 
nothing could be granted as r^*lief 
beyond a remission of taxes. 

While this has been the case in 
free, but, alas ! no longer happy Eng- 
land, the despots of the Continent 
have been introdiuiiing new kinds of 
employment, making canals, I'olo- 
riizing their waste laiid, encouraging 
their manufactures, and doing every 
thing possible to employ th(‘ labour, 
and protect the property, of their 
subjects. 

When I, as one of the people, look 
at this humiliating contrast, where 
am I to find the justification of the 
Legislature ? When I know that the 
latter had evidence before it, proving 
the labouring classes in many coun- 
ties to he almost wholly on the poor- 
rates, sinking the fttrmers into insol- 
vency, infinitely too numerous for 
the ({uautity of labour, employed as 
beasts are, and plunged into the ex- 
treme of peiniry and barbarism; — 
and when 1 know, too, that my coun- 
try had, at home and abroad, abun- 
d^ce of waste land, loose capital, and 
idk sliippirig, can 1 think it possessed 
no means of removing so tremendous 
an evil ? When I know that the suf- 
fering interests were in great pros- 
perity before the Legislature took 
from them their protections, and that 
the latter could have been easil}*^ re- 
stored, can I believe that it had no 
means of relieving them ? When I 
know that, previously to late years, 
the Legislature almost immediately 
removed tlie distress of any interest, 


can 1 give credit to the assertion that 
its means are now restricted to the 
production of distress '? 

What am I to think of the defence 
of the Legislature, as put forth by 
its s])okesmen, the Whigs and Libe- 
rals — people who have long formed 
to this empirt* the greatest curse that 
ever scourged humanity ? " We 

know,” cried the Broughams and 
Humes, " that you are in terrible 
suffering ; but nothiag shall be done 
to relieve you. Vour excess of stai- 
ving labourers cannot be removed, 
because it is prohibited by political 
economy. We will relieve them by 
tiiking from them their parish allow- 
ance, and reducing taxes they do not 
pay. Free trade must bind your land- 
owners to loss of rent — yoiir farmers 
to losing prii-es — your sliipownevs 
to losing freights — your producers 
to loss of cfipital and j)rorit--and your 
labourers to famim* wages, for the 
benefit of the rest of tin* community ; 
by this it is now filling you with 
riches and abundance. Your distress 
flows from your taxes, which, when 
they were double their present 
amount, nin(M* injured you ; and now 
wise and enlightened measures winch 
have 8we]»f away your property, pro- 
fits, wages, and employment, have 
only prevented it from being more 
severe. AVe will remove the loss of 
your landowners, farmers, shipown- 
ers, and other capitalists, by tfiking a 
feiv shillings per annum from their 
taxes ; and give abundance to your 
famishing labourers by supplying 
them with cheap beer when they 
cannot aflbrd to buy any. This will 
be wonderfully efficacious — it Avill 
be an infallible nostrum ; but if it 
hap]>en to be insufficient, we will 
abolish the corn-law, throw away 
your colonies, and destroy every re- 
maining j)rotec,tion. In truth, the 
high prices which your landed and 
other interests still obtain, form a 
great source of their loss and insol- 
vency !” 

Such lias been in plain English the 
language of these sham patriots — 
these pretended friends of the people 
— these real apostles of dbtifiBcation, 
beggarj^ hung«*r, misery, and national 
rum. On every occasion, they have 
occupied the first place in refusing 
enquiry, r^’ecting petitions, insisting 
that no suffering, however extreme, 
no remedy, however obvious, should 
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be attended to, and urging the Mi- oppose it, without binding himself to 
nistry to strike at what remained of a continuance of loss — when the peo- 
food and property. Tlioir barbarous pie at large cannot oppose it, without 
ignorance and folly could deceive no perpetuating a system of rule, which, 
man who knew his right hand from on creed, plunges division of them 
his left ; and the People could only after division into ruin, and obsti- 
feel disgust and indignation when nately refuses protection to the lo- 
they saw the Legislature make itself sing, and assistance to the starving — 
the metiiul of such persons. is it not at variance with all that is 

Free trade has long been acknow- known of human nature, to imagine 
ledged throughout the country, even they will be its enemies ^ 
by its friends — saving, of course, the In speaking thus of the Legislature, 
scribblers and orators who write and I speak of that wliich is dead, for the 
speak of what they do not under- beueht of the living, 
stand — to be a complete failure: a And why does the Aristocracy com- 

more conclusive proof of the trutli plain of the feelings and conduct of 
of this could not be given, than the the People ? Half of it has taken the 
fact, that from th<* five years which lead in giving them such instructors 
have elapsed since it came intoeflect, as they have had, and tt^ichiug them 
grievous suffering has sat on the com- such doctrines as they have embra- 
mniiity, and especially on those di- ced ; in this, it has received the 
visions of it which it has more direct- saiu'tion and assistance of the other 
ly affected. Prices and other things half. J’o the charge, that they will 
prove at this inoineut that the lead- iioJonger follow it, I reply, They have 
ing doctrines w(*re wliolly erroneous been made what they are, by being 
on wJjicli small notes wer4‘ soppiness- its followers, and it is only in obe- 
cd. Here is demonstration tiiat the. dienee to its own tuition that they 
Legislature lias binm long on vital now wish to be its leaders, 
matters acting on tin* most false and Has tin* Aristocracy in the body 
miscliievous jniucifdes ; and <‘an it, endeavoured to convince the People 
ther(*f<»rc, with reason Cinnplaiii that that cheap corn would injure them 
it possesses not the confidence of through the distress it would bring 
the ]>eople when il still clings to on lun(lowin*rs, farmers, and Ims- 
theiri ? baiidry labourers ? Has it attempted 

When the labourer who is always to prove to them that the corn-law, 
on the parish, who is treated like a in so far as it gives protection and 
brute, and vvlio is destitute of com- prosperity to the agriculturists, is 
moil necessaries, is assured by the beneficial to the rest of the commu- 
Legishiture that nothing shall he done iiity ? Has it defended this law on 
for him — is it matter of wonder that grounds of general benefit? No; it 
he becomes an incendiary and rebel ? lias told them that cheap bread would 
When the mechanic and ai’tisan be highly advantageous to them, that 
find that tlie legislature lias given the doctrines which called for the 
them want for competence, and tells abolition of the corn-law are true, and 
them they liave notliiiig better to that the latter is an evil rendered 
hope for — can it be expected that necessary by the taxes alone. Has it 
they will bo contented and well-af- hilioured to obtain for other interests 
fected ? Wlieii the small and mid- the same jirotection w’hich it enjoys ? 
dling landowners, farmers, shipowii- No; it Inis assisted in depriving some 
ers, colonists, and other people of wholly of protection, and in restrict- 
property, see that, from the measures ing tlie rest to that which is not 
of the Legislature, their property is equal to one-third of its own. Some 
sustaining daily waste, and that it of its publications teach the d<Ictrine8 
covers them with contumely, and re- of free trade, attack the protecting 
fuses protection from the ruin into duties of other interests, and insist 
which they are sinking — would it not that the shipping interest, the fishing 
be contrary to the laws of nature for one, &c., ought to have none, 
them to he attached to their rulers? \\liat right, then, has it to blame 
When the labourer cannot oppose the People for insisting on cheap 
revolution, without giving perma- bread, calling for the robbery of the 
nency to his own want and misery—^ public creditor, and treating it as an 
when the inim of property cannot enemy ? When shipowners, fisher- 
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uien, &c. fiud its own organs deda* 
ring that they ought to liave no pro- 
tection whatever,"is it not natural for 
them to attack the protecting dutiea 
of the overgrown landowners, and 
regard it as a destroyer of theii* for- 
tunes and subsistence ? 

Has the Aristocracy employed its 
borough influence in the House of 
Commons to keep out of this House 
the empiric and innovator, the infi- 
del and demagogue, the foe of reli- 
gion and assailant of tlie constitu- 
tion; and to place its great parties 
under the guidance of upright, pa- 
ti'iotic,aud noblo-inirided men — men 
duly qualified to instruct and lead 
not only it, but the nation ? Has it 
employed this influence to uphold, 
ill the House, virtue, public spirit, 
honour, and fidelity ; and to punish 
apostasy and profligacy ? Has it em- 
ployed this iiiflueru'e to protect the 
('Imrch and other institutions, law.«» 
and morals? Has it employed this 
influence to compel the House to 
listen to the prayers of the people — 
enquire into the causes of distress — 
investigate the truth of the principles 
it actecl on — save sinking property — 
remove penury— and promote pros- 
perity, harmony, and happiness ? 

If it have done this, I, as one of the 
People, will he satisfied without re- 
form, and I will answer for the mass 
of my brethren. 

It cannot be necessary for ,ine to 
say it has done the contrary. iVIy 
country knows as W(fll as I do, that 
the Aristocracy alone sent the men 
to the House of Commons who lunc 
brought on her such appalling cala- 
mities, and placed her on the brink 
of revolution — that the Aristocracy 
alone gave them the jiower to pro- 
duce Avhat they have produced — that 
the Aristocracy alone made themiii- 
viticible against the people — and that 
the Aristocracy could at any time 
have put a stop to their mad career 
of rum. I need not point to its con- 
duct on the (Catholic Question ; no- 
thing but this conduct did induce, 
and could have induced, the intelli- 
gent and virtuous part of the people 
to take up tlie cause of reform. 

In condemning the call for reform, 
it attacks its own offspring. 

Has the Aristocracy in late years 
done its constitutional duty in up- 
holding the Monarchy and QJiurch — 
protecting the just power and inde- 


pendence of the Crown— defending 
the Sovereign from the tyranny of 
his Ministers — and repelling the eii^ 
eroachinents of the Commons 'i 

The evidence all proves the re- 
verse. 

As one of the People, I am re- 
proached for not following the Aris- 
tocracy. Which division of it am I 
to follow? If I select the Whigs, I 
must associate with those most loath- 
some of all unnatural reptiles, titled 
demagogues and rabble Nobles; 1 
must believe all tlie Spirit of the 
Age teaches, and make of the House 
of ('ominous an engine for stifling 
the people’s prayers, and heaping 
on Ibein every calamity. If’ 1 fol- 
low Ministerialists, I must mix with 
those most venomous of all unnatu- 
ral reptiles, Nobles whose honour 
cannot be trust<‘d, Peers who have 
violated their pledges, and betrayed 
their cause; 1 must still he the Spi- 
rit’s disc iple, and I must obey all 
the commands of the \\ higs. 1 can- 
not stoop to the contamination, or 
be so far the enemy of myself and 
the Peoiile. Higher and better lead- 
ers tlian the Aristocracy must be 
mine. 

And what ground have the (,'li*rgy 
for coniplaiiiing of the fe,eliiigs and 
conduct of the Pc*op]i‘ ‘r Have thf*y, 
as in duty hound, zealously o])i)ose(l 
the destructive doetrines which have 
inundated the country ? Have the 
Universities refuted the mock sci- 
ences and counterfeit ethics which 
have caused goveriiineiit to fill the 
empire with sutfering and demorali- 
zation ? lias the clocpieiice of the 
Prelates, from their sj^ats in Parlia- 
incMit, pointed to tlie spread of infi- 
delity and licentioiisncsB — denoun- 
ced public as well as private immo- 
rality — iiivok(‘d opposition to those 
who were underiiiiiiiug the founda- 
tions of society — audsupplic'ated for 
the means of extending religious in- 
struction amidst the lotver orders ? 
Haiethe Clergy industriously toiled 
to instruct the ignorant, and reclaim 
the erring— to win the aft’ectioii of 
the laity, and to promote the inte- 
rests of the Church ? In the extre- 
mity of the latter, has the laity found 
in them leaders of apostolic sanctity 
and courage — the true amidst the 
faithless — the pure amidst the cor- 
rupt — the examples of inflexible lide* 
lily and heroic mai’tyrdom ? 
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History asserts the contrary. She 
offers evidence that the universities 
have filled the Cabinet and Legisla- 
ture with the creed of national ruin ; 
and that the voice of the Prelates has 
been scarcely heard in Parliatnent. 
She proves farther, that the clergy 
have gone with the stream— have 
been the instriiinentsof men in power 
— have used little effort to gain the 
attachment of the laity — have, in n 
large degree, fought against it in as- 
sailing the Church — have neglected, 
and, to a great extent, betrayed the 
interests confided to their care— and 
have furnished some of the most 
dark and disgusting examples of \io- 
latioii of principle, tiM’achery, trea- 
son, corruption, and profligacy. 

AV hat right, then, have the clergy 
to complain that the people no longer 
confide in and follow them ? 

'Fhe charge's of Radicalism, which 
are so profusely scattered about, may 
probably be thrown on me for speak- 
ing in this manner. If they be, I care 
not. 1 have, for nearly se\en years, 
occupied a prominent place in the 
poliiical de])artiU(Mit of this Maga- 
zine; and niy labours will amjily 
protect me in the eyes of those whose 
favour 1 value from the suspicion of 
being the enemy of my country and 
her institutions. 1 have sejiarated 
the principle from the individual — 
the object from the party ; and that 
holy cause whicli 1 have e\er niaiii- 
tained is still mine. 1 am assailing 
Radicalism in its head-tpjarters — at- 
tacking the great Radicals — arraign- 
ing the w^orst of the revolutionists, 
^ the leaders of revolution ; and I 
am not to be deterred, because 1 
find in these the principles and per- 
sons of constituted authorities. 1 
charge, but to reform ; and scourge, 
but to coiTCct. Ill a crisis like this, 
\VG must liave before us, in utter 
scorn of fear and reserve, tlie great 
causes. 

Hercisastate of things wholly with- 
out example. Tin* vvorkiiig classes 
are, Avith trifling exceptions, on the 
side of revolution, and the mass of 
them decidedly so ; the body of tbc 
middle classes is on the same side, 
or neutral. Moral poAver is about as 
much with revolution, ns physical ; 
no one scarcely dares to mention the 
exploded Avords — loyal 1}% subordi- 
nation, and attachment to the con- 
stitution — or to o^)pose tbc main 


doctrines and objects of the' revolu- 
tionists. 

What must be the remedies ? 

The Ministry is most deservedly 
despised by the mass of the popula- 
tion. The Whigs naturally are op- 
posed to it, and the body of the 
Tories, saving a AA'orthless part of the 
aristocratic ones, are the same ; all 
parties are against it, and this is one 
great reason Avhy there is no power 
fully equal to oppose revolution : in 
addition, tlu^ creed of this Ministry 
prevents effectual opposition to the 
latter. 

Give us a Ministry to which some 
great portion of the coiniiiunily Avill 
warmly attach itself; and let it bold- 
ly oppose* the doctrines of the Sjnrit 
of the Age. A mighty physical and 
moral fojTe, comprehending the au- 
tJioritics of the realm, AviJI thus be 
at once brought into the field on the 
side of peace and eonservalion. 

The groat objects of the revolu- 
tionary part of tiic people have much 
less to do Avitli politics, than they had 
fornierl}". Retorni and a republic 
are but secondary matters and means; 
the King is popular; and no great 
degree of exasperation is manifested 
tOAA’^ards public, aiithoritios. l^Jte Avar 
is one of hunger against property, 
and loss against the causes of it ; it 
seeks principally em])IoymeiJt, ade- 
quate wa^es, and protection of pro- 
I>erty. For the last two or three, 
years it has been the general reinaik 
amidst tbe working classes — We can- 
not bear this iiiucli longer, and if 
government Avill do nothing for us, 
we must do something for ourselves. 
The disaffection of the middle, (dasses 
arises ehiefly from their losses. 

Acting upon this, h't the ucav Mi- 
nistry begin Avitliout delay to remove 
want and Ids'*. Let it clear Kent 
and other counties of their excess of 
labourers. Let it give to laiidoAvners 
and farmers tliat protection wliich 
will B(»cure tlicir property and enable 
tliein to give adequate AA^agea; and 
do tlic same to every interest. Give 
employment and proper w'ages to the 
husbandry labourers, artisans, &c., 
and they will be again peaceable and 
contented ; give security of property 
and profits to the landowners, fann- 
ers, shipovimers, &c. &c., and they 
will be again loyal : give good w^ages 
to your labouiing classes, and good 
profits to your producers; and you 
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will make your town shopkeepers 
prosperous and well affected. 

In giving the most prompt and 
liberal relief to every suffering in- 
terest and class, let evil things be 
sternly repressed in every quarter. 
In giving food and employment to 
the labourers, put down their com- 
binations, and bring them again un- 
der the government of their masters. 
In mving protection and prosperity 
to tne various interests, extinguish 
those brutal and horrible doctrines 
which assert that each must flourish 
through the injury of the others — 
that the capitalist must be enriched 
by the starvation of the labourer ; and 
manufactures must prosper through 
the insolvency of agriculture. In 
giving to each interest all the protec- 
tion It can fairly desire, resolutely 
compel it to contribute liberally to 
the benefit of the others. 

Let the Aristocracy employ its in- 
fluence in the House of Coniiiioiis in 
aid of all this. Let it at once take 
up the real cause of the people, and 
insist on comprehensive eiujuiry juid 
remedy. Let it, in this House, silence 
the wretched brawlers who keep up 
the outcry touching taxes ana re- 
trenchment, and who insist that the 
Legislature ought to produce loss 
and hunger, but not to relieve them. 
Let it demand ample protection, not 
only for the small landowner and 
farmer, but for every manufacturer 
and trader who needs it. In addition 
to this, let it on its estates use its 
influenc.e to bring its tenants and 
their labourers togetlier under the 
same roof, and to establish tlie excess 
of labourers on the waste lauds. 

Let the Clergy think of their reli- 
gion, and not of themselves— shake 
off their subserviency to power — cul- 
tivate the attachment ot the laity — 
place themselves at its head for the 
protection of the Church — and labour 


without ceasing for the extension of 
religion amidst the lower orders. 

You may call this unworthy pf no- 
tice ; be it so, but what can ycfHppe 
for from a continuance of yoni^sys- 
tem ? If you still follow the Huskis- 
sons, Peels, Broughams, imd Humes, 
what will they next lead you to? 
You have got your cheap labour, and 
it has given you incendiaries and re- 
bels ; you have got your low prices, 
and they have given you beggary, 
convulsion, and revolution. You may 
smite what remains of protection, 
and then stand still iji savage insen- 
sibility to the ruin and misery you 
liave produced ; but will your inac- 
tion be tolerated? You may, when 
the suffering body brings its dis- 
tresses before you, “ let it alone,” 
but will the let-it-aloiie system let 
you alone ? Let your present situa- 
tion cause you to reflect deeply oii 
these questions before you proceed 
farther. It is demonstrable, that, 
if the sufferiiigs of your labouring 
classes be but a little increased, they 
will, in a mass, overthrow your whole 
fabric of government and society;— 
it is e(iuaTly demonstrable, that, with 
your present system, these sufferings 
will continually inc*rease ; — it is 
equally demonstrable, that nothing 
but legislative measures can remove 
their excess, and enable their em- 
ployers to give them adecpiale wages ; 
— it is equally demonstrable, that no- 
thing but such measures can relieve 
the distressed interests; — and it is 
therefore demonstrable, that you 
must wholly reverse your system, or 
have revolution. You have money, « 
land, and every other requisite in 
profusion for making the empire al- 
most immediately prosperous, con- 
tented, harmonious, and loyal; and 
woe to you if you refuse to employ 
them ! 

1 am, sir, &c. 

One of the Democracy. 
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PASSAGES FAOM THE DIARY OP A LATE PUYSlCilAN. 

Chapter V. 


A ^ MAN ABOVT TOWN.* — DEATH AT THE TOILET. 

The London Mc^dical Gazette having, in somewhat uucourtly terms^ 
prefened an accusation of plagiarism against the original writer of this 
Diary — with reference to the citation (in the case “ Intriguing and Madr 
of the passage from Shakspeare, affirming meinoiy to be the test of 
madness — (" Bring me to the test,” &c.); — asserting, in downright terms, 
that the illustration in question was “ borrow'ed without scruple or acknow- 
ledgment fi’oni Sir Henry Halford,” — and was “ truly a little too bare- 
faced;” — the Editor of tliese Passages simply assures the reader, that from 
circumstances, this is imposaibhi and the reader would know it to be so, 
could tli(*se (‘ircuinstaiices In? communicated consistently with the Editor’s 
present purpose's. And fartlu'r, the Editor immediately wrote to Sir Henry 
Halford, <lisproving the trutli of the assertion in the Medical Gazette, and 
has received a note from Sir Henry, stating his " perfect satisfaction” with 
tlie explaiialion given. 'Phe other absurd and groundless allegations contain- 
ed in tJie article in (jiiestion, are not such as to require an answer. 

London^ mth November^ 1830.‘ 

A “ MAN ABOUT TOWN.” 


1 n ATi; humbug, and would eschew 
that COM and mnaticisni which are 
at pregjit tainting extensive por- 
tions of society, as sincerely as 1 
venerate and wish to cultivate a 
s]urit of sober, manly, and rational 
piety. It is not, therefore, to pander 
lo the morl)id tastes of (»verweening 
saintlinc'ss, to eucoiirnge its arro- 
gant assnm])tions, sanction its hate- 
ful, selfish t'xcliisiveness, or advocate 
that spirit of sour, diseased, puri- 
tanical seclusion from the innocent 
gaieties and enjoyrnents of life, w^hich 
has more deeply injured the interests 
of religion than any of wij, professed 
enemies ; it is not, 1 repeat, w'ith any 
such uinvorthy objects as these that 
this inelanclioly narratiyp is placed 
on record. But it ijifto shew, jfc it 
ever meet their ey^ your “•men 
about town,” as tlie elite of^idTra- 
kish fools and flutterers of the day 
are significantly termed, that some 

C * ms of the page of profligacy ajc 
— black with liorror, and steep- 
ed ill the tears, the blood of anguisli 
and remorse wrung from ruined thou- 
sands ! — that often tlie “ iron is en- 
tering tlie very soul” of those who 
present to the world’s eye m exte- 
rior of glai'ing gaiety and reckless- 
ness;— that gilded guilt must, one 
day, be stripped of its tinselry, and 
flung into me haze and gloom of 


outer darkness. These are the only 
objects for which this black passage 
is laid before the reader, in Avhicb 1 
have undertaken to describe pains 
and agonies, whivh these eyes wit- 
nessed, and that with all the true 
frightfulness of reality. It has, in- 
deed, cost me feelings of little less 
than torture to retrace the leading 
features of the scenes with which the 
narrative concludes. 

“ Hit him— pitch it into him ! G«^ 
it,bo 3 " 8 — go It! Right into your man, 
each of you, like good ones ! — Top 
sawyers these !— Hurra ! Tap his 
claret-cask — draw his cork ! — Go it — 
go it— beat him, big one I lick him, 
little one! Hun*a! — Slash, smash- 
fib away — right and left ! — Hollo ! — 
Cfleai* the way there! — Ring! ring !” 

These, and many similar exclama- 
tions, may serve to bring before the 
reader one of those ordinary scenes 
in London— a street row; arising, 
too, out of circumstances of equaliv 
frequent recurrence. A gentleman(! ) 
prowling about Piccaduly, towards 
nightfall in the month of November, 
in (jupst of adventures of a certain 
description, had been offering some 
impertinence to a female of respect- 
able appearance, whom be bad been 
following for some minutes. He 
was in the act of putting his arm 
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round her waist, or taking some si- 
milar liberty, when he was suddenly 
seized by the coJlnr from behind, and 
jerked off the pavement so violently, 
that he fell nearly at full length in 
the gutter. This feat was performed 
by the woman's husband, who had 
that moment rejoined her, having left 
her only a very short lime before, to 
leave a message at one of the coadi- 
offices, wliile she walked on, being 
in Imste. No man of ordinary spirit 
could endure such rough handling 
tamely. The instant, therefore, that 
the prostrate man had recovered his 
footing, he sprung towards his assail- 
ant, and struck liim furiously over 
the face with Ins umbrella. For a 
moment the man seemed disin(‘liued 
to return the blow, owing to tlie 
passionate dissuasions of his wife; 
but it was useless — his ICnglish blood 
began to boil under the idea of sub- 
mitting to a blow, and, hurriedly ex- 
claiming, " ^Vait a moment, sir,” — 
he pushed liis wife into the shop 
aiijoining, telling her to stay till he 
returned. A small crowd stood round. 
" Now, by — sir, we shall see 
which is the better man !’* said lie, 
again making his appearance*, and 
putting himself into a boxing atti- 
tude. There was much disjmrity 
between the destined combatants, in 
point both of skill and size. The 
mail last named was short in stature, 
but of a square iroii-build ; and it need- 
ed only a glance at liis jiosture tsi 
see he was a scientific, perliaps a 
^thoroughbred, bruiser. His nntngo- 
oil the contrary, was a tiill, 
handsome, well-proportioned, geii- 
tleniauly man, apparently not more 
than tvveiity-e/ight, or tliirty years 
old. Giving his umbrella into the 
hands of a bystander, and hurriedly 
drawing off his gloves, he addressed 
himself to the encounter witli aii un- 
guarded impetuosity, which left him 
wholly at the mercy of his cool and 
practised opponent. 

, The latter seemed evidently in- 
clined to play a while with liis man, 
and contented liiiiiself with stopping 
several heavily-dealt blows, with so 
much quickness and precision, that 
every one saw “ the big one had 
taught a Tar lad' ill tlie. man he had 
jirov oked. Watching his opportunity, 
like a tiger, crouching noiselessly in 
preparation for the fatal spring, the 
short man delivered such a slaugh* 


tering left-handed lilt full iu the face 
of his tall adversary, accompd^d by 
a tremendous ** douhling-uuH^dy- 
blow, as in an instant hriMHpitn 
senseless to the ground. lUrwIio 
now lay stunned and blood-smeared 
on the pavement, surrounded by a 
rabble jeering the fallen “ swell,” 
and exulting at seeing the puniHli- 
ineiit he liad received for his iiuyier- 
tineiice, avIuA the conqueror pithily 
told them, as he stood over his pros- 
trate foe, was the Vloiiourahle St John 
Henry Eihngstoiic, prcsumjitiie Jieir 
to a rnanpiisate ; and the \ ictor, wlio 
walked coolly away as if nothing hfid 
happened, was Tom , tin* prize- 

fighter. 

Sucli was tlie occasion of iny first in- 
troduction to MrlCfiingstonc; fori was 
driving by at the time this occnn ciice 
took place ; and my coachman, see- 
ing the crowd, slackened tin* yiace of 
his horses, and I d<*siicd him to stop. 
Hearing some voices cry, “ Take him 
to a doctor,” I h’t myself out, an- 
nounced my profession, ami seeing 
a man of very gentlemanly and su- 
perifir aiipearaiice, cover ecl with 
blood, and pro]>ped agaiusffie knee 
of one of the people round, iliad liini 
brought into my carriage, saying I 
would drive him to his residence 
close by, which his cards shewed me 

was in Street. 'I'hoiigh much 

disfigured, and in great yiain, In*, had 
not received any injury lik(?ly to he 
attended with danger. He soon re- 
covered ; hut an iiifiiiitcly greater 
miiioyance remained after all the 
other symjitoms had disappeared — 
his left eye vvsis sent intodeej) mourn- 
ing, wliieh tlireatened to last for 
some weeks ; and could any thingbe 
more vexatious to a gay inaii about 
town ? for such was Mr ICHiiigstone 
— but no ordinary one. He did not be- 
long to that crowded class of c.ssenced 
fops, .of silly coxcombs, hung in gold 
chains, and bespangled with a profu- 
sion of rings, brooches, pins, and 
quizzing-glasses, who arc to he seen 
ill fine weather glistening abouttowu, 
like fire-flies in India, lie was no 
walking advertisement of the supe- 
rior articles of his tailor, mercer, and 
jeweller. No—iMr Effingstone was 
really a lami about and yet no 

puppy. He was worse— an aban- 
doned profligate, a systematic de- 
bauciiee, an irreclaimable reprobate. 
Ho stood pre-eminent amidst the 
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tlirong of men of fashion, a glaring 
form of guilt, such as Milton repre- 
sents Satau — 

111 shape nnd gesliu'c proudly eminent,** 

among his gloomy battalions of fallen 
spirits. He had nothing in common 
with the set of men 1 have been al- 
luding to, but that he chose to drink 
deeper from the same foul and mad- 
dening cup of dissipation. Their mi- 
nor fooleries and “ naughtinesses,’* 
as lie termed them, he d('H])isod. Had 
he not neglected a legitimate exer- 
cise of his transcendent talents, he 
might have liecoine, with little eHort, 
one of toe first iiioii of his age. As 
for actual kno\vI(;dge, his powers 
of r.c(piisitioii seemeil unbounded. 
Whatever he read he made his own ; 
good or bad, he never forgot it. He 
Avas equally intimate ivith ancient 
and modern st hohirship. His know- 
ledge of the varieties and distinctions 
between the ancient sects of philo- 
sojiliers was more minutely accurate, 
and moni successful ly brought to bear 
upon the modern, than I "am aware 
of haviing ever known in anotlier. 
F(‘w, very feiv, that ever 1 have been 
acquainted with, could make a more 
imposing and efiective display of the 
“ dazzling fence of logic.” Fallacies, 
thougli never so subtle, so exqui- 
siudy vraisimhlatU to the truth, and 
calculated to evade the very ghost 
of Aristoth? himself, melted away in- 
stantaneously before the first glance 
of his eye. His powers ivere ac- 
knowledged and feared by all who 
knew hi in— as many a discomfited 
sciolist now living can bear testi- 
mony. His acuteness of perception 
was not less remarkable. He anti- 
cipated all you meant to convey, be- 
fore you bad uttered more than a 
Avord or two. It Avas useless to kick 
or AAdnce under such treatment— to 
find your own words thrustback again 
down your own throat as useless, 
than wliich few things are more pro- 
voking to men Avitli the slightest 
spice of petulance. A conviction of 
Ins ovei-AvlieJining power kept you 
passivi; beneath his grasp. He bad, 
as it Avere, extracted and devoured 
tlie kernel, Avbile you Avere attempt- 
ing to decide on the best method of 
breaking the shell, llis wit was ra- 
diant, and, fed by a fancy both liA'ely 
and powerful, it flashed and sparkled 
on ail sides of you like lightning. Ho 


had a strong bent towards satire and 
sarcasm, and that of the bitterest and 
fiercest kind. If you chanced unex- 
pectedly to become its subject^ you 
sneaked away consciously seared to 
your very centre. If, however, you 
really wished to acquire information 
from him, no one Avas readier to 
open the vast storehouses of his 
learning. You had but to start a to- 
pic requiring elucidation of any kind, 
and presently you sbaa^ grouped 
around it, nuiiierouH, appropriate, 
and beautiful illustifttious, from al- 
most every region of knowledge. 
But then you could scarce fail to ob- 
siTvp the spirit of pride and ostenta- 
tion Avbich pervaded the Avbole. If 
he failed anyAvhere — and avIio living 
is equally excellent in all things ? — 
it Avas in physics. Yes, here he wan 
foiled. He lacked the patience, per- 
severance, and almost exclusive at- 
tention, Avhicb the cold and haughty 
goddess presiding over them invaria- 
bly exacts from her suiters. Still, 
however, he had that showy general 
intimacy with its oulUnes, and some 
of its leading features, which earn- 
ed him greater applause than Avns 
doled out reluctantly and suspicious- 
ly to tlie Drofouiidest masters of 
science. 

Yet Mr KOingstoue, tliough such 
as 1 have described him, gained no 
distinctions at Oxford ; and why ? 
because he know that all ackriOAA’'- 
^ledged his intellectual supremacy ; 
"that he liad but to extend his foot, 
and stand on the proudest pedestal 
of academical einineiice. This snlis-? 
hedluin. And another reason for his 
conduct once slipped out in the course 
of iny intimacy Avith him : — His over- 
Aveeuing, 1 may say, almost unparal- 
leled pride, could not brook the idea 
of the remotest chance of failure! The 
same thing accounted for another 
manifestation of his peculiar charac- 
ter. T^o one could conceive how, 
when, or where, he came by his Avon- 
derful knowledge. He never seemed 
to he doing any thing ; no one ever 
saw him reading or Avriting, and yet 
he came into the world an fait at al- 
most every thing ! All this AA^as attri- 
butable to Ills pride, or, I should say 
more correctly, his vanity. “ liesulls^ 
not processes, are for the public eye,” 
he was fond of saying. In phun English, 
he Avould shine befaTemen,but would 
not that they should know the pains 
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and expense with which liis lamp was 
fed. And this highly-gifted indivi- 
dual, as to intellect, it was, who chose 
to track the waters of dissipation, to 
career among their sunk rocks, shoals, 
and quicksands, even till he sunk and 
perished in them ! By some strange 
omission in his moral conformation, 
his sourseemed utterly destitute of 
any sympathies for virtue ; and when- 
ever 1 looked at him, it was with feel- 
ings of concern, alarm, and wonder,* 
alun to those with which one might 
contemplate the frightful creature 
brought into being by Frankenstein. 
Mr Effingstone seemed either Avholly 
incapable of appreciating moral ex- 
cellence, or wilfully contemptuous 
of it. While reflecting carefully on 
his which several years’ 

hathnacy ^veme many opportunities 
of doing, and endeavouring to account 
for his fixed inclination towards vice, 
and that in its most revolting form, 
and most fraiitii^ excess(*s, at a time 
when he was consciously possessed 
of such capabilities of excellence of 
every description ; — it has struck me 
that a little incident, which came to 
my knowledge casually, afl’orded a 
clew to the wlude — a key to his cha- 
racter. I one day chanced to over- 
hear a distinguished friend of his fa- 
ther’s lamenting that a man ** of Mr 
St John’s mighty powers” could 
prostitute them in the manner he 
did ; an<l the reply made by his fa- 
ther Was, with a sigh, that ** St John 
was a splendid sinner, and he knew 
it.” From that hour the key-stone 
^was fixed in the arch of his unalter- 
able, irreclaimable depravity, pie 
felt a Satanic satisfaction in the con- 
sciousness of l>eing an object of re- 
gret and wonder among those who 
most enthusiasth^y acknowledged 
Ills intellectual supremacy. How 
infinitely less stimulating to his mor- 
bid sensibilities would be the placid 
approval of virtue — a common- 
place acquiescence in the ordinary 
notions of virtue and religion! He 
wished rather to stand out from the 
multitude — to be severed from tfite^ 
herd. ** Better to reign in hell than 
serve in heaven,” he thought ; and he 
was not long in sinking many fathoms 
lower into the abyss of atheism. In 
fact, he never pretended to the pos- 
session of religious principle ; he had 
aC(]uiesced in the reputed truths of 
Chrtstlaiiity like his neiglibours ; or, 


at least, kept doubts to himself, till 
he fancied his reputation required 
him to join the crew of fools, who 
blazon their unbelief. This was 
“ damned fine ” 

Conceive, now, such a man as 1 bav e 
truly, but, perhaps, imperfectly, de- 
scribed Mr Effingstone — in the pos- 
session of L.yOOU a-year — perfectly 
his own master — with a fine person 
and most fascinating manners — capa- 
ble of acquiring with ease every 
fashionable aci'omplisbinent — the 
idol, the dictator of all he met — and 
with a dazzling circle of friends and 
relatives : — conceive for a moment 
such a man as this, let loose, upon the 
town/ Will it occjisioii wonder if the 
reader is told how soon nocturnal 
studies, and the ambition of retain- 
ing his intellectual character which 
prompted them, were siqqdanted by 
a blind, absorbing, reckless devotion 
— for he was incapable of any thing but 
in extremes — to the gaming-table, the 
turf, the cockpit, the ring, iJie theatres, 
and daily and nightly attendance on 
thosi^ haunts of detestable dobaiicli- 
e,ry, which 1 cannot foul my pen ivitli 
naming V — tliat a two or three years* 
iiitimac*y with such scenes as these 
had conduced, in the first instance, 
to shed a haze of indistinctness over 
the multifarious acquirements of his 
earlier and better days, and finally to 
blot out large portions with blank 
oblivion? — that his soul's sun shone 
in dim discoloured rays through the 
fogs — the vault-vapours of profliga- 
cy ? — that prolonged desuetude was 
gradually, though unheededly, be- 
numbing and palsying his intellectual 
faculties ? — tliat a constant “ feeding ’ 
on garbage” had vitiated and de- 
praved his whole system, both phy- 
sical and mental ? — and that, to con- 
clude, there was a lamentable, an al- 
most incredible^contrast between the 
glorious being, Mr Effingstone, at 
twenty-one, and that poor faded crea- 
ture — that prematurely superannua- 
ted debauchee, Mr Effingstone, at 
twenty-sevcm ? 

I feel persuaded 1 shall not be ac- 
cused of travelling out of the legiti- 
mate sphere of these “ Passages,” of 
forsaking the track of professional 
detail, in having thus attempted to 
give the reader some faint idea of 
the intellectual character of one of 
the most extraordinaiy young men 
that have ever flashed^ meteor-like. 
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across the sphere of my own obser- 
•vation. Not that in the ensuing pages, 
it will be in my power to exhibit him 
such as he has been described, doing 
and uttering things worthy of his 
great powers. Alas, alas I he was 
“ fallen, fallen, fallen** from that al- 
titude long before it became my pro- 
vince to know him professionally. 
His decline and fall are alone what re- 
main for me to describe. I am paint- 
ing from the. life, and those are living 
who know it : that I am describing 
the character and career of him who 
once lived, — Avho deliberately immo- 
lated himself before the shrine of de- 
bauchery ; and they con, with a qua- 
king heart, attest the truth of the few' 
bitter and black passages of his re- 
maining history, Avhicli here* follow. 

The reader is accpiainted Avith the 
circumstances attending my first pro- 
fessional acquaintame Avith Mr Ef- 
fingstone. Those of the secojul are 
in perfect keeping. He had been 
prosecuting an enterjuise of sednr- 
tion, the interest of which was, in his 
eyes, enhanced a tlioiisatKlfold, on 
discovering that the ohjcM't of his illi- 
cit attentions Avas — marrii'd. She 

AA'afi, 1 understood, a very handsome, 
fashionable woman ; and she fell— for 
Mr Effingstoiu* was irj esisiible ! He 
was attending one of their assigna- 
tions one night, Avhich she w'a% pn- 
expectedly unable to keep; and be 
AA'aited so long at the place of meet- 
ing, but slightly clad, in the cold and 
inclement weather, that when he re- 
turned home at an early hour in the 
morning, intensely chagi’ined, he felt 
inclined to be very ill. He could not 
* rise to breakfast. He grew rapidly 
worse ; and when I Avas summoned to 
his bedside, he exhibited all the symp- 
toms of a very severe inflammation 
of the lungs. One or tw'o concurrent 
causes of excitement and chagrin ag- 
gravated his illness. He had been very 
unfortunate in betting on the Derby, 
and was threatened wdth an arrest 
from his tailor, whom he owed some 
hundreds of })ouuds, which he could 
not possibly pay. Again— a Avealthy 
remote member of the family, his 
od-father, having heard of his pro- 
igacy, altered nis aauU, and left 
every farthing he had in the world, 
amounting to upwards of fifty or sixty 
thousand pounds, to a charitable in- 
stitution, the Avhote of which had been 
originally destinoa to Mr EffingRtone. 


The only notice taken of him in the 
old gentleman’s will was, “ To St John 
Henry Eflingstone, my unworthy god- 
son, I bequeath the sum of five 
pounds sterling, to purchase a Bible 
and Prayer-book, believing the time 
may yet come Avlien he will require 
them.” — These circumstances, I say, 
added to one or tw'o other irritating 
concomitants, siicb as Avill sometimes 
succeed in stinging your xnai about 
town into sometliing like reflection, 
brief and futile though it be, contri- 
buted to accelerate the inroads of 
his dangerous disorder. We Avere 
compelled to adopt such pow'erful 
antiphlogistic treatment as reduced 
him to within an inch of his life. 
Previous to, and in the course of, this 
illness, he exhibited one or tw'O cha- 
racteristic-. traits. 

“ Doctor — is delirium usually an 
Htteudant on this disordcu- ?** he en- 
quired one morning. I told him it 
Avas — very frequently. 

" Ah ! then, I’d better become ay- 
>6>Tor^i. with one of old, and bite out 
niy tongue; for, d— n it! my life. 
Avon’t bear ripping up ! 1 shall say 

Avhat Avill horrify you all ! Delirium 
blackens a poor fellow sadly among 
bis friends, doesu’t it Y Babbling 
devil — what can silence it ? Dj— ii, 
if you should hear me beginning to 
lei out, suffocate rne, doctor.** * * 

“ Any chance of niy giving the 
ciREAT CUT this time, doctor, eh?** 
be enquired the same evening, with 
great apparent nonchalance. Seeing 
my puzzled air — for 1 did not ex- 
actly comprehend tlie low expres- 
sion, “ great cut” — he asked quickly, 
** Doctor, shall 1 die, d*ye think ?” I 
told him 1 certainly apprehended 
great danger, for his symptoms begmi 
to look very serious. “ 1 hen tlie ship 
must he cleared for action. What fs 
the best way ' of ensuring recovery, 
provided it is to be ?” 1 t(3d him that, 
among other things, he must be kept 
very quiet — must not have his mind 
exp ted by visitors. 

Nurse, please ring the bell for 
txeorge,** said he, suddenly interrupt- 
ing me. The man iaa few moments 
answered the summons. 
d’ye value your neck, eh?” The 
man bowed. ** Then, harkee, see you 
don’t let in a living soul to see me, 
except the medical people. Friends, 
relatives, mother, Mothers, sisters, 
d— — — n, sirrah ! shut them all out 
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—And, linrkee, duns especially. If 

should come, and get inside 

the door, kick him out again ; and if 

— — comes, and , and , 

tell them, tliat if tliey don’t mind 
wliat they are about, d — n them ! 1*11 
die, if it’s only to cheat them.” The 
man bowqd and retired. ** And— and 
—doctor, wliat else V” 

“ If you should appear approach- 
ing your end, Mr Edingstoiio, you 
would allow us, jicrhaps, to call in a 
clergyman to assist you in your de- 
vo 

“ What— ell— a parson? Oh, 

it ! no, no— out of the question— won 
ad rem, I assure you,” he replied 
hastily. “ D’yi^iliink I can’t roll 
down to hell fast enough, without 
having my wheels oiled by their hy- 
pocritical humbug ? Don’t name it' 
again, doctor, on any account, I beg.” 

# * # He grew rapidly worse, 
but ultimately recovered. .His in- 
junctions were obeyed to the letter; 
for his man George idolized his mas- 
ter, and turned a deaf ear to all ap- 
plications for admission to his mas- 
ter’s cliiamber. It was well there was 
no one of them present to listen to 
his ravings; for the disgorgings of 
Ills polluted soul were horrible, llis 
progress towards convalescence was 
by very slow steps ; for the energies 
of both mind and body bad been 
dreadfully shaken. His illness, how- 
ever, had w'orked little or no altera- 
tion in his moral sentiments — or, if 
any thing, for the worse. 

“ It w'on’t do at all, will it, doc- 
tor?” said Mr Efliiigstone, when I 
was visiting him, one inoniing, at the 

house of a titled relation in 

square, whither he had been removed 
to prepare for a jaunt to the conti- 
nent. " What do you allude to, 
Mr fffingstoiie ? — What won’t do ?” 
1 fti^ced, for I knew to what he 
alluded, as the question was the first 
Weak of a long pause in our conver- 
sation, which had been quite 'of a 
miscellaneous character. ** What 
won’t do ? Why, the sort of life I 
have been leading about town th^e 
two or three Iqjat years,” he replied. 
“ By G— , doctor, it has nearly wound 
me up, has not it ?” 

“ Indeed, Mr Effingstone, I think 
so. You have had a very, very nar- 


row escape — ^havebeeii within a hair’s 
breadth of your grave.” — “ Aye,” 
he exclaimed, with a sigh, rubbing 
his hand rapidly over his noble fore- 
head, “ ’twas a complete toss up 
whether I should go or stay !— But 
come, come, the good ship has wea- 
thered the storm bravely, though she 
Itfis been battered a little in her tim- 
bers I” said he, striking his breast, 
** and she ’s fit for sea again already, 
with a 1 i ttl e caulking, that is. Helgho ! 
what a d — d fool illness makes a 
man! I’ve had some of the stran- 
gest, oddest twinginga— such gleams 
and visions ! — WJiat d’ye think, doc- 
tor, Fve had dinging in niy ears night 
and day, like a d — d clnircli-bcll ? 
Why, a passage from old Persius, 
and this is it (you know 1 was a rM 
at Latin once, doctor,) rotundo ore, 

* I’jitrr fliviim ! s»vt>s punire ty- 

ruiinoK 

ITaiid nli.'i rulionr vrlis, (jiium dira libido 
Movcril iiii>eniuiii, fri vciiti tincta vonono; 
— vidoaiit — iiitabpirantqiie it- 

licta !'* 

True and forcible enough, isn’t it?” 

** Yes,” I replied, and expressed 
my satisfaction at his altered senti- 
ments. “ He might rely on it,” 1 v(‘n- 
tured to .assure him, “ th.at the paths 

of virtue, of religion” I was 

goin^ too fast. 

rlio, pho, doctor I No liumbug, 
I beg— come, come, no humbug — no 
nonsense of tiiat sort! I meant no- 
thing of tlie kind, I can assure you ! 
I’m a belter Bentley than you, 1 see! 
What d’ye think is luy reading of 
‘ virtutem videaiit — Why — let them 
get wives when they’re worn out, 
and w.aTit nursing— ah, ha! — curse 
me ! I’d go ou raking — ay, d— n it, 
1 would, sour as you look about it ! 
— but I’m too much the worse for 
wear at present — 1 must recruit a 
little.” 

" Mr Effingstone, I’m really con- 
founded at hearing you talk in so 
light a strain ! Forgive me, my deal* 
sir, but” 

“ Fiddlo-de-dee, doctor ! Of course. 
I’ll forgive you, if you M^on’t re- 
peat the offence. ’Tis unpleasant 
—a nuisance — 'tis, upon my soul ! 
Well, however, what do you think 
is the upshot of the whole — ^the prac- 


Peri, Set. hi. 
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tical point — the winding up of af- alarm either licr ladyslii]) or any of 
fairs— the balancing of the hooks’* tlieir mutual relations or friends, 
'—he delighted in accumulations of lie (‘oni])eusated for the attentions 
this sort— “ the shutting up of the he was obliged to pay her by day, 
volume, ell ? I) — e ! I’m going to by the most extravagant nightly ex- 

get married — I am, by ! Tm cesses. 'Hie pursuits of intellect, of 

at dead-loAV water-mark in money- literature, and philosophy, WTre ut- 
matters — and, in short, I repeat it, terly and n])parently linally discard- 
I intend to maiTy — a gold hag ! A ed — and for wliatV Kor wallowing 
good move, isn’t it ? But, to lie can- swinishly in the foulest sinks of de- 
did, 1 can’t take all the credit of the pravity, herding among the acknow- 
thing to myself, either, having been a lodged outcasts, commingling inti- 
trifle bored, bullied, badgered into it iiialely with the very scum and re- 
hy the family. They say the worhl fuse of society, battening on the rot- 
cries shame on in<‘ ! simphMons, tenness of obscenity, and revelling 
why listen to the world ! — I only amid the hellish orgies ceh*bratea 
laugh, lia, ha, ha ! and cry, curse nightly in haunts of nameless infamy, 
on the world — and so we are quits Chiinhling, gluttony, drunkeimess, 
with one another ! — By the way, the harlotry, blasphemy ? ^ # 

germ of that ’s to be found in that ^ * 

worthy fellow Plautus !” jjl cannot bring myself to makepiih- 

All this, iitleretl Avilli Mr Ktting- uc the slioclving details with wliich 

stone’s characteristic emphasis and the five following pages of Dr ’s 

rapidity oftom‘aiid ihaiiner,coin eyed Diary ar<‘ ot'ciipied. They an* too re- 
his real seiitiineiits ; and it was not \olting for the coliiniiis of this dis- 
loiig before he carried tliem into ef- tingiiished Magazine, and totally un- 
fei*t. lie spent two or tlirm* liionthsiii fit for the eyes of its miscellaneous 
the south of France; and not long readers. If printed, they would ap- 
after liis return to England, with re- pear to many absolutely incredible. 
st(»red health and energb'H, he singled They are little else than a corrobo- 
out from sCmoiig the many, many ration of what is advanced in the sen- 
women who would have exulted in tciices imnM‘diately preceding this 
being an oliject of (he aiteiitions of iuterject(‘d paragraph. AVhat follows 
the accomplished, tlu; celebrated, Mr must be given only in a fragmentary 

Kfliiigstoiie, T.ady JC , the form — the cup of horror must be 

\ ery flower of English aristocrotical poured out before the reader, only 
luMuly, daughter of a distinguished rarX ffruyova.''] 

])cer, and sole heiress to tJie immense Mr EflingsUme, one morning, ac- 

estat(*sofauag('-d baronet in shire, compaiiied Liidy E and her mo- 

I'lie unceasing exclusive atteii- ther to one of the fashionable sho]is, 
tioiiK exacted from h(*r suitor by this for the purpose of aiding 1he f*)rniiM- 
haughty young beauty, 0 ])crate<l for in her clioice of some beautiful Cbi- 
a while as a salutary check upon Mr nese toys, to complete the ornament- 
Efiingstone’s reviving propensities al department of her boudoir. Alter 
to dissipation. So long as there was having purchased some of the most 
the most distant possibility of his splendid and costly articles which 
being rejected, he w’as her willing had been exhibited, the ladies drew 
slave at all liours, on all occasions ; on their gloves, ami gave each an 
yielding implicit obedience, and ma- arm to Mr Kffmgstone to lead tliem 
king incessant sacrifices of his own to the carriage. Lady E- was in 

} )ersonal conveniences. As soon, a flutter of unusually animated spi- 
lovvever, as he had " run down the rits, and was coni])liinenliug Mr Ef- 
game,” as lie called it, and the young fiiigstone, in enthusiastic terms, on 
lady was so far compromised in tlie the taste with wdiich he had guided 
eyes of the world, as to render re- their purcliases ; and they Imd left 
treat next to impossilile, he began to the sliop door, the footumn was let- 
slackeii in his attentions ; not, how- ting down the carriage steps, w'hen a 
ever, so palpably and visibly as to very young woman, elegantly dr(?ssed, 


* Alex, in Aplirodio. 
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who hapj)(»no<l to b<* pns‘<inn- at that arms from iiis,aud with tlie footman’s 
moment, seeinin^l.v in a state of deep assi stance, stepped into their carriage 
dejection, Midden iy started on see- and drove off rapidly, leaving Mr 
iiig and recognising Mr Ethiigstone, Efllngstone bowing, kissing his hand, 
placed herself between them and the and assuring them that he should 
carriagi*, and lifting her chisj)ed “soon settle this absurd affair,” and be 

hands, exclaimed, in jiiercing accents, at street before their ladyships. 

“Oh, Henry, Henry, Henry ! how They heard him not, however; for 
cruelly y<ni have deserted your poor the instant the carriage had set off, 

ruined girl ! ^^'hat have I done todi*- Lady E fainted. 

serve it? I’m broken-heark'd, and can “ V oiing woman, you’re tpiite mis- 
rest nowhere! I’ve been walking* up taken in me — 1 never saw you be- 

and down M street nearly three fore. Here is iny card — come to me 

hours this mornine* to g(*t a sight of at eight to-night,” lie ad(U‘d, in an 
you, but could not ! Oh, 1 leiiry ! under tone, so as to he lieard by none 
bow differently you said you would hul jier be addressed. She took the 
behave before you brought me up ^nt, npp(*ared jiaeified, and e.acli 

from shirgj” All this was utter- withdrew different ways — Mr Jhliug- 

ed with the impassioned vehemence stone almost suffocated with su])- 
and rapidity ot highly e\cit<‘d feel- pressed exeerfiEtions. He tluug him- 
ingH, and uniiiterniiitedly ; for both self into a hackiiey-coaeli, aud or- 

Lady E and lier mother seemed den‘d it to street, intend- 

perfeclly petrified, and stood ]i;de ing to assure Lady E , with u 

and speeclilesH. Mr l^fbngslone, too, smile, tliat lie liad instantly “ put an 
was for a moment thunderstruck ; end to tin? ridiculous affair.” Ills 
but an instant’s reflection shewed knock, however, brought him a 
him the necessity of acting with de- prompt “ Not at home,” tliough their 
cision one way or anotli(*r. Though carriagi^ had but the instant before 
deadly jiale, be did not disclose any driven from the door. He jumped 
other Hyniptom of agitation ; and with again into the I'oach, almost gnashing 
an assumed air of astouislimmit and his teeth with fury, drove home, and 
irrecognitioii, exclaimed, concerned- dispatched his groom with a note, 
ly, “ Poor creature* ! uiiforturiati* and orders to wait an answer. He 
tiling! Some strange* mistaki* this!” soon brought il back, with tin* intel- 

— “ Oh, no, no, no, Henry! it’s no ligeiice that Lord and Lady had 

mistake ! You know me well enough giv en their jiorter orders to reject all 
— I’m your own poor Hannah !” letters or messages from Mr 'EfTiiig- 
“ Pho, ])lio! noiiReiiso, woman! stone I So there was an end of all 

I never saw you before.” hopes from that quarter. This is the 

“ Never saw me ! never saw me !” history of what was mysteriously 
almost shrieked llie girl, “ and is it hiiit(*d at in one of the papers of the 
com**- to this ?” — “ ^V<nnan, don’t bi* day, as a “ strang** occiiiTence. in bigh 
foolish — cease, or we must give you life, which would ]>robahly break off 
over to an officer as an impostor,” a matrimonial affiiir long considered 
said Mr Effingstorie, the perspiration as settled.” — But how did Mr Ef- 
bursting from every por*». “ Como, fingstone receive his ruined dupe at 
come,yourladyshipsmid better allow the appointed hour of eight? He 
me to hand you into the carriage, answered her expected knock liim- 
See, tli(*r(‘’s a crowd collecting.” self. 

“ No, no, Mr Eflingstone,” replied " Now, look, !” said he stern- 

Lady K *s mother with excee- ly, extending his arm to her meiia- 

sive agitation ; “this very singulai* — cingly, “ if ever you presume to 

strange affair — if it is a mistake — had darken my doors again, hy , I’ll 

better ho set right on the spot. Here, murder you ! 1 give you fair warning, 
young woman, can you tell mo what You’ve ruined me — you have, you 
is the name of this gentleman ?” accursed creature !” 
pointing to Mr Eflingstone. “ Oh, my God ! What am I to do 

“ Eflingstone — Elhiigstone, to be to live ? \Miat is to become of me ?” 
sure, ma’am,” sobbed tlie girl, looking gi-oancd the victim. 

unploriiigly at him. The instant she “ Do ? Why go and be ! And 

had uttered his name, the two ladies, licre’s soniothiiig to help you on your 
dreadfully agitated, withdrew their way — there!” and he flung her a 
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cheque for L.50, and hIiuI tlic door 
violently in her face. 

Mr Effiiigstone now plunged into 
profligacy with a spirit of almost dia- 
bolical desperation. Divers dark hints, 
Btinginginniieiidues, ayqwared in tlie 
papers, of his disgraceful nolorit^ly 
in certain scenes of an ahomi lia- 
ble description. But In* lauphed at 
them. His family at length cast him 
off, and refused to r(M*ogiiise him till 
he chose to alter his courses — to 
“ purge.” 

Mr Eflingstone was boxing one 
morning with Belasco—l think iltvas 
— at the hitler’s rooms; and Avas pre- 
paring to plant a hit wliich the lighter 
had defied him to do, Avhen he sud- 
denly dropped his guard, turmwl 
pale, and in a iriomeiit or two, f(*ll 
fainting into tlie arms of the astound- 
ed boxer. l lc‘ had sineral days pre- 
viously suspected himself llu* sub- 
ject of indis])OMlion — how could it 
1 m' otherwise, keiqiing such hours, 
and living such a life as he did — but 
not of so serious a nature, as t<» ])rc- 
vent him from iroiiig out as usual. 
As Hooii as he had rocoiered, and 
swallowed a f<‘w drops of siiirits and 
Avnter, he drove lioim*, intending to 

have sent imnujdiately for IMr , 

the well-known surgeon ; but on 
arriving at his rooms, he found a 
travelling carriage-and-four waiting 
before the door, for the purpose of 
conveying him instantly to the bed- 
side of his dying mother, in a distant 
part of lilnghiiid, as sln^ wished per- 
sonally to coininunicHte toliim some- 
thing of importance before she ditul. 
This he learnt from two of his rela- 
tives, who were up stairs giving di- 
rections to Ids servant to pack up his 
clothes, and make othi*r ju eparalioiis 
for his journey, so that nothing might 
detain him from setting off the in- 
stant he arrived at his rooms. He 
was startled — alarmed — confounded 
at all this. Good God, he thought, 
Avhat was to become of him ? He Avas 
utterly unfit to undertake a journey, 
requiring instant medical attiuidaiice, 
Avhich had already been too long de- 
ferred; fur his dissipation had al ready 
made rapid inroads on his I'onstitu- 
tion. Yet Avhat was to be done V His 
situation Avas such as could not be 
communicated to his brother and sis- 
ter-in-law — for he (lid not choose to 
encounter their sarcastic reiiroaclies. 


He had notliinj^ for it but to get into 
the carriage vvitJi them, go (Town to 

shins and Avh(;n there, devise 

some plausible pretext for returning 
insUintly to town. That, hoAvever, 
he found inqiractieable. His mother 
Avouhl not trust liim out of her sight 
one instant, night or day — but kept, 
bis hand clos(‘ locked in hers; be 
was also surrounded by the congre- 
gated members of the family — and 
could literally scare** stir out of tlu^ 
house an instant. He dissembled liis 
illness Avith tol(*rable success — till 
his aggravated agonies drove him al- 
most b(‘side himstilf. Without brea- 
thing a syllable, to any one but liis 
own man, Avhom he took with him, 
he suddenly left the house, and with- 
out even a change of clothes, threAV 
himself into the first London coach 
— and by two un lock tin* next day 

Avasathis oavii rooms in JVI str(*et, 

in a truly (leplorable condition, and 

attended by Sir and myself. 

'I1n» const(‘rnation of his family in 
•—shire may be coiiceivefl. He 
trumped up soirn* story about liis 
being obliged to stand second in a 
duel — but his real state Avas soon 
discoiered. Mine weeks of unmiti- 
gated agony wen^ ])aKsed by Mr Ef- 
iingstoiie — llm viruleiic.e of his dis- 
oivh’i* for a. long time setting at d(ifi- 
anci* all that mediciiui could do. This 
illiK'ss, also, broke him down sadly% 
and we reconimende(l to him a se- 
cond sojourn in th(». south of France 
— for AvliichT^et out the instant he 
could iindertSKc* the journey with 
safety. Mmdi of his ])eculiar cliarac- 
t<*r was developed in this illness ; 
that haughty, reckless spirit of defi- 
ance, that contemptuous disri'gard 
of the sacreil consolations of religion, 
— that sullen indiftereiice as to the 
event which might await him, AA'hicli 
his ])revious character AV'ouhl have 
warranted me in predicting. 

% ^ 

About seven inontlis from the period 
last mentioned, I received, one Sun- 
day CA'Cning, a note, Avritten in hur- 
ried characters ; ami a hasty glance 
at the seal, which bore Mr Effing- 
stone's crest, filled me with sudden 
vague apprehensiims that some mis- 
fortunci or other had befallen him. 
This was the note 
“ Dear Doctor, — For God’s sake 
come Jiud see me immediately, for 
1 have this day arrived in London 
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from tlift coiitiiH'ut, mid am suffering 
the tortures of the damned, botli in 
mind and body. Come— come— in 
God’s name come instantly, or 1 Khali 
go mad. Not a Avord of my rtiturn 
to any one till I have seen you. You 
AviJl iind me — in short, my man will 
acrompany you. Youi-r iii Jigoiiy, 
St .7. H. Eflingstorie. Sunday evem- 
ing, November, 18—.” 

Tongue cannot uttm* the dismay 
with Avhich this note fdled me. His 
unexpected return from abroad, — the 
obscure and distant part of the toAvii 
(St George’s in the East) where he 
had established himself, — the dread- 
ful terms in which his note was 
couched, revived, amidst a variety 
of vague conjectures, certain fearful 
apprehensions for him which 1 had 
begun to entertain before he (piitted 
England. I ordered out my chariot 
instantly; his groom mounted the 
box to guide the (‘oachiiian, and we 
drove dotAui rapidly. A sinhleu re- 
collection of the contents of several 
of the letters he had sent nn* latt(*rly 
from the continent, at iny reejnest, 
served to corroborate my Avorst fears. 
I had given him oter for lost — by 
tSo tirm* my i*hnriot droAv up oppo- 
site the liouse Avhero lie Jiad so 
strangely taken up his abode. Tin* 
street and neighbourhood, though 
not clearly discernible through the 
fogs of a November evening, con- 
trasted strangely Avilli the aristocra- 
tical regions to AVhichi^v patient liad 
been accustoinfHl. fe— roAV Avas 
narrow', and the houses aauuc Kmall, 
yet clean and creditabh'-looking. 
On entering No. — , the landlady, a 
person of ipiiet respectable appear- 
ance, told me that Mr Hardy , — for 
such, it seems, was the luune he 
chose to go by in these parts — had 
just retired to rest, as he felt fatigued 
and poorly, and she was just going 
to make him some gruel. She spoke 
ill a tone of flurried excitation, and 
Avith an air of doubt, which Avere 
easily attributable to her astonish- 
ment at a man of Mr i^ffingstone’s 
appearance and attendance, Avith 
such Kuporior travelling equipments, 
iliopping into such a house and 
iieighhfMirhood as Injrs. I repaired 
to his hcdchamhcr immediately. It 
was a siuhII eomfortcibly furnished 
room ; the fire was lit, and two can- 
dles Avere burning on the draAvers. 
On the bed, the plain eliiutz curtains 


of Avhich W'ere only half drawn, lay 
— St Jolin Henry Effingstoue. I 
must pause a moment to describe 
bis appearaiic(% as it struck me at 
first looking at him. It may he 
thought rather far-fetched, perhaps, 
hilt 1 could not help comparing him, 
in my oaaui mind, to a gem set in the 
midst of faded tarnished embroidery : 
the c'oarse texture of the bed-furni- 
ture — the ordinary style of the room 
— its constrained ilimeiisions, con- 
trasted strikingly Avith the. indica- 
tions of el(*gaiice ami fashion afford- 
ed by the scattered clothes, toilet, 
and travelling para]>hernalia, &c. — 
tlie person and manners of its pre- 
sent occupant, AvJio lay on n bed all 
toss(‘d and tumbled, Avilh only a few 
ininutes’ restlessness. A dazzling 
diamond ring sparkled on the little 
ling(‘r of his lett band, and was the 
only ornanuMit he f‘vi'r Avorc. 'J'Jierc 
wnssoinctliing,also,in the snoAviness, 
siiii])licity, and fineness of his linen, 
Avhich alon<‘ might have <*videnced 
the superior consideration of its 
Avearm*, even wme that not sufli- 
ciently visible in the noble, com- 
manding outline of the f(‘atui'es, 
faded though they Avere, and slirink- 
ing beneath the inroads of illness 
and dissipation. His forehead Avas 
Avhite and ample; his eye had lost 
none of its fire, though it gleamed 
Avith restless energy ; in a word, 
there Avas that ease and loftim*ss in 
liisl)earhig,tliatiiidescribablen/o/i/<Tc 
fPetre, AvJiicli are. inseparable fi-om 
high birth and breeding. So mucii 
for the appearance of things on my 
imtraiice. 

" Hoav are you, Mr Effingslone — 
how are you, my dear sir V” said I, 
sitting doAvn by the bedside. 

Doctor — the pains of hell ha\ e 
got hold upon me. 1 am undone,” 
he replied gloomily, in a broken 
voice, and extended to me a hand 
cold as marble. 

“ Is it as you suspected in your 
last letter to roe from Iloucn, Mr 
Eflingstoue ?” I enquired, after a 
jpause. He shook Ids head, and co- 
vered his face Avitli both liands, but 
mad(^ me no answer. Thinking he 
Avas ill tears, I said in a soothing 
tone, “ Come, conn*, my dear sir, 
don’t he earriiid aAvay ; don’t” 

" Faugh ! Do you take me for a 
puling cldld, or a woman, doctor r 
Don’t suspect m<‘ again of such coii- 
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temptibU' pubillaiiimity, low as I am 
fallen, ” he replied with startl ing stern- 
ness, removing: his hands from I'lisfaee. 

“ I Jioi)p, after all, tliat niatt«*r8 are 
not so desperate as your fears would 
persuade you,” said J, feeling: his 
pulse. 

“ Doctor, don't deliuh* me ; all is 
over, I know it is. A horribh* death 
is before me; but I shall meet it like 
a man. I have made my bed, and 
must lie upon it.” 

“ (’ome, come, l\rr I’^flincfstone, 
don't be so gflooniy, so hopeless ; the 
exhausted jjowers of nature may yet 
be revived,” said I, after liaviii” ask- 
ed him many (pioslions. 

“ Doctor , ril soon end that 

strain of yours. ’Tis silly — ])ardon 
ine — but it is. Ileach me oiu‘ of 
these c'andles, ]>lease.” 1 did so. 
“ Now, I’ll sliew" you how to Irans- 
la1.e a jiassage of Persius. 

* Ti’iilciniiN . — ti jino lutH kU'h.s in 

on 

I*ntn'A[\\o\[ lumddoro.'U i»l(‘l)ciara(l«*rrlK*(a " 

“ I'^li, you recollect it V M ell, look ! 
“-~^Vh^l^ say you to this ; isn’t it 
frightful y” h(» ask4‘(l, l>itterly raising 
the candle, that 1 luighllook into his 
mouth. It was, alas, as he said! In 
fact. Ins whole constitution had been 
long taint ed, and exhibited symptoms 
of soon breaking up altogether! I 
feared, from the j)(»rio<l,'of my attend- 
ance on Jiirri during; the illness which 
drovi* him last to llie continent, that 
it was beyond Imiriaii power to dis- 
lodge the harpy that liad lixed its 
< riiel fangs deeply, inextricably in 
liis vitals, ('onld it he wondered at, 
even by himself V Neglect, in the 
first instance, added to a ])erHove- 
ring eourse of profligacy, bad doom- 
ed him long, long befoic, to prema- 
ture and horrible decay ! And though 
it can scarcely be cn*dited, it is 
nevertheless the fact ; even on the 
continent, in the character of a shat- 
tered invalid, the infatuated man re- 
sumed those dissolute courses which 
in England liad already liumed him 
almost to death’s door! 

“ My good Ciod, Mr EOingstone I” 
1 eiKjuifed, almost paralyzed with 
amazement at hearing him (lescribe 
recent scenes in which he had min- 
gled, which would hav (? made even 
satyrs skulk asliumed into the woods 
(»f old, “ Iiow i'oufd you hav e been 
so iribHue, so stark staring mad r” 


By iiibtiiict, doctor, by instinct I 
The natvrii ol* the beast I” he replied, 
through his closed teetlj, and with 
ail unconscious clenching of liis 
hands. Many eiiquiries into his past 
and present symptoms forewarned 
me tliat Jiis case would probably be 
marked by more a])paliiiig features 
than any that had ever come under 
my care ; and that there vv^ns not a 
ray of h()]K^ that he would survive 
the long, lingering’, and maddening 
agonies, whicJi were “ measured out 
to him from tlu* poisoned clialiee” 
which he Jiad “ commended to Jiis 
own lips.” At the tilin'* f am speak- 
ing of, I mean when I paid him the 
visit almve described, bis situation 
was not far from that of .loh, descri- 
bed in cha]). xx. v. 7, H. 'V # y 

He shell no tears, and repi'atedly 
strov<‘, hut in vain, to repress sighs 
vvutli which Jiis lircasl heaved, nearly 
to Imrsting, wliile I ))oint('(l out — iu 
oliiMlieiicc to his determinatum' to 
know the worst — seme jiortions of 
tin* dn*ary ])rospei*t before bini. 

** I lorribh* ! hideous I” lie exelaiiii- 
ed, in a low brok<‘ii lone, his flesh 
en‘e])ing from ln*ad to foot. “ /loir 
shall I nnlure it! — Oh, Epictetus, 
how V” H<* relapsed into silence, 
with Jiis eyes flxed on the treiling, 
and his Jiaiids joined over his breast, 
and pointing iiiivv’ards, in a imslure 
wliicii 1 considered ^unplicalor 3 ^ 1 
rejoicc'd to avo it, ann ventured to 
sjiy, aft(*r miu li hesitation, that I was 
ilelighted to s(*e him at last looking 
to the right ijuarter for support and 
eonsolation. 

“ Hall !” In* exclaimed impetuous- 
ly, removing his hbnds, and eyeing 
me with sternness, almost apju’oach- 
iiig fury, “ ir/iy will you persist in 
liestering your patients with tvv^addh* 
of that sort ? — canf/an srmyer cu- 
vens vmiti/rnain^ ad iiaascinn tmqvc 
— as though you carried a psalter iu 
v^oiir pockety When 1 want to ly^en 
to any thing of that kind, vvli,v, Til 
pay a imrsoii ! 1 laven’t 1 a tide enough 
of liorror to bear U]» against already, 
without your bringing a sea of su- 
jicrstilioii uj)on me ? No more of it 
— no more — 'tis f<ml.” I felt roused 
myself, at Iasi, to somotbing like cov- 
re'sjiondeiit emotions; for there vv^is 
an iiisolem e of assumption iu his 
tone which 1 could ;i4ot brook. 

" Mr J '.flingstone,’” said 1, calmly, 
“ this silly Jifvvagger will not do. 
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’TiH uiiwortliy of you — unst-Iiolarly 
— ungenlleinauly — yoo fom me to 
say so. I hoix I niay Iiear no more 
of it, or you and 1 ])art. 1 have 
Ti(*\ er been acrustonied to such Ireat- 
inciit, and 1 cannot now learn how 
to endure it froni you. — From wliat 
<juarter can you expect sup]>ort or 
lortitude,” said 1, in a milder tone, 
se«‘inp: him startled and surprised at 
the former part, “except the despised 
consolations of religion ?” 

“ Doctor — you are too superior to 
petty feelings not to overlook a lit- 
tle occasional petulance in such a 
wretched fellow as 1 am ! You tisk 
mo whither 1 look for support 'f 1 
reply, to the energies of my own 
mind — the tri(‘d disciplined energies 
of iijy own mind, doctor — a mind 
that never knew whal fear Avas — that 
no disastrous comhinations of mis- 
fortune could ever yet shake from 
its fortitude* ! What hut t/iis is it, 
that <inal)h*^ me* to sliut my ears 
to the wliisjierings of some pitying 
friend, avIio, knowing Avhat hideous 
tortures await me, has st<'})ped out 
of hell to come and ad\ise me to 
svidfir — EhV” ho empiin‘d, his «‘ye 
glaring on me with a very unusual 
expression. “ IJoweve'r, as rc'ligioii, 
that is, your (’liristiaii religion, is a 
subject on whi<*h you and 1 can never 
agree — an old bom* of conteiitiou be- 
tw(M*n us — Avhy, the less said about 
it the betteM’. It’s useless to irritate 
a mail whose mind is made up. 
i ) — 11 it ! 1 shall never a believer 
— may 1 di(* tirst !” he conrliided, 
with angry vehemence. 

The remaimler of the, iiiter\ iew 1 
in endeavouring to persuade 
liim to r4‘lin(juisli his present un- 
suitable lodgings, and return to the 
sphere of his friends and rt'lations — 
hiitiiiAaiii. lie Avas fixedly deter- 
mined to continue in that ohscun* 
hute he said, till there was about a 
or so between liim aiuFdeatJi, 
and then be vvoiibl veliirii, “ and die 
in the bosom of liis family, as the 
pbvasp was.” Alas, hoAA ever, I knoAV 
but tm> well, that in the event of his 
adhering to that resolution, lie was 
fated to expire in the bed Avhere 
he tlu'u lay ; for I foresaw but too 
truly that llie termination of his ill- 
ness woAiUl be attended Avilb cir- 
cumfitances rendering removal utter- 
ly impossible, lie made me pledge 
iny Avord that I would not, Avithout 


liis express request or sanction, ap" 
prize any member of his family, or 
any of his friimds, that he had re- 
tunii'd to hbigland. It was in vain 
that 1 expostulated, that I repre- 
siMited the responsibility imposed 
u]H)n me; and reminded him, that, 
ill the evaiil of any thing serious and 
sudden l)(‘falling him, the censure of 
all his relatives Avould be levelled at 
me. He was iinmoxahle. “Doctor, 
you kiioAv Well I dare not see them, 
as AA'ell on myoAvn account as theirs,” 
said h(‘, bitterly. lie begged me to 
]Arescribe him a powerful anodyiu* 
draught; for tliat lie could\g('t no rest 
at nights; thataii intense rarkiiigpain 
was gnawing all his hones from 
im»rning to cvcniim-, ami from even- 
ing to morning: and AvJiat with this 
and otlH*r dreadful com'omitaiits, lie 
“ AA'as,” lie said, “ sniveling the tor- 
tures of the damned, and ])erliapK 
Avorse.” 1 comjilied AvitJi Iiis re- 
quest, and ordcn‘d him also many 
other medicines and applications, 
and promised to sei* him soon in the 
morning. I Avas accordingly Avith 
him about twchi* the next day. He 
was sitting up, and in his dressing- 
goA\ n, before the fire, in great pain, 
and sidVering under the deepest de- 
jection. Me conqilalned lieavily of 
the inlmiM* and nnn*mittirjg agony 
lie liad endured all night long, and 
thought that from some cause or 
other, the laudanum draught I order- 
ed, had tended to make liim only 
nion* acutely sensihh* of the yiaiii. 
“ It is a p«*culiar and horrible sensa- 
tion ; and I cannot give you an ad(*- 
(|iiat(‘ idea of it,” he said : “ it is as 
tliougli the marroAv in my hones Avere 
traiisform(‘d into something animated 
- into blind-Avorins, Avritliing, biting, 
and stinging incessantly” — and he 
sJiuddered, as did I also, at the re- 
Aoltiiig comparison. He put me up- 
on a minute exyiosition of the ra- 
tionale of his disorder : and if ever 
I AA^as at a loss for adecpiate expres- 
sions or illVistralioiis, lie supplied 
them Avith a readiness, an exquisite 
appositeness, which, added to his 
v^onishing acuteness in compre- 
honding the most strictly technical 
details, filled me Avith admiration for 
his great poAviTS of mind, and poig- 
nant regret at their miserable dese- 
cration. 

“ \V(‘ll, I don’t think you can give 
me any efficient relief, doctor,” said 
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lie, “ and I am tlmrofore bent on try- 
ing a ech(*mp of my own.” 

“ And wliat, pray, may that bo 
1 onqiiirod ourioiisly. 

“ ril toil yon my proparatioin:. Tvo 

ordorc'd — b}' ! — nearly a ^inn- 

dredweiglit of the strongest tobaoeo 
lliat’s to be bought, and thousands of 
pij)es ; and with these 1 intend to 
smoke myself into stupid i I y, or ra- 
ther insensibility, if ]»ossiblc‘, til) I 
can’t undertake to say whether 1 
live or not; and my good fellow, 
(ieorge, is to be reading me Don 
QuixoU*, tlie while.” Oh, with what 
a sorrowful aii' <if forced gaiety wa^ 
all this utl<*red ! 

One sudden Inirsl of l)ittern(‘ss 1 
W(dl riTidlect. J was saying, while 
putting on my aloves to go, that 1 
hojied to s(*e him in better spirits llic 
next time I <*alled. 

“ Better sjiirits ? Ma ! ha! Wow 

the can I be in better spirits — 

an (‘xile from soci(*ty — and absolute- 
13 ' /vi/Zo/// away hen* — in such a con- 
tmuptible ho\el as this — anioiu a Si‘t 
(d base-born brutal savage s ?— iaugh I 
taugh I It (/ncs need something here 
— heiw,” pr(‘ssing his hand to liis 
fondiead, “ to bear it— aye*, it does!” 
1 tliought his tom‘s*wen* tnMindous, 
and that for the first tilin' 1 bad e\er 
known them so — and I could not 
Ill'll) Ihinking the tears came into his 
I'yes; for h(^ started sudelenly from 
me, and alVected t«) lie nazing at sonic 
passing objects in the street. 1 saw 
h(? was beginning to sink under a 
consciousness of the bitter degrada- 
tion into winch lie had sunk — the 
wret<-hed prospect of his “ sun’s go- 
ing down ill darkness!” I saw tliat 
the strength of mind to whicli he 
clung so pertinaciously for siijiport, 
Avas fast tlisappcariiig, like snow be- 
neath the sunbeam. * * 

[I’lien follow the details of his dis- 
ease, which are so shocking as to be 
unfit for any but professional eyes. 
They represent all the energies of 
his nature as shak(^,be 3 ''oiid the pos- 
sibility of restoration— his constitu- 
tion thoroughly polluted— wliollytio* 
dermined. That tlie remedies re- 
sorted to had been almost more 
dreadful than the disease — and yet 
exhibited in vain ! In the next twen- 
ty pages of the Diary, the shades of 
horror are repn'sented as eradualU' 
closing and darkeninff around this 


AATetched victim of debauchery; and 
the narrati\e is carried forward 
through tliree months. A fetv ex- 
tracts onlv, from this portion, arc 
fitting for tlic reader.] 

Friday, Junaary — Mr Efling- 
stonc coiifimies in the same deplo- 
rable stati* di'scribcd in niA' former 
entry. Tt is absolutely revolting to 
enter his room, the effluvia are so 
sickening — so overpowi*riug. I am 
compelled to use a vinaigrette iiiees- 
saiitly, Jis well as eau tie Cologne, 
and other sei'iits, in profusion. 1 
fomi.l him t'ligaged, as usual, deep 
in Pt‘f rouiiis Arhiit'i* ! Ife still luukes 
tlx' same wrt'tehed show of rtilimiee 
on fill' streiiglii and firmnesH of his 
mental powers ; but his wtirn and 
haggard fea lures — ihe buniing bril- 
liance of his often half-frenzied 
eA't'S— the broken, hollow tones of 
his \t)ict' — his sudden starts of ap- 
pieheiisiou — belii" e\er\' Avord he 
utters, lie dt'sciiht's his liodilysiif- 

fenuc'sas fni:htful. ludt'ed Mrs 

has often toltl iiu', that his groans 
both disturb and alarm the neigii- 
bours, 4*\eu as far as over the AA^ay ! 
'riie A t'ry u atehmaii lias several times 
])een so iiiueh starth'd in passintr, at 
lu'arjiif; his m oans, fhal he lias knock- 
ed a ( the door tot'utpdrt' about them. 

Neither Sir nor 1 cau think of 

au\' thing that seems likely to as- 
suagt* his agonies. Even laudanum 
lias failed ns altogether, though it 
lias been gi\en in iin})reeedented 
4|iianlities. I think 1 <*nn say with 
trutli and sinei'rit}', that searei*. the 
wealth of the Indies should ti'nijit 
me to uTuh’rtake the managomeut of 
another siiidi etise. 1 am losing my 
appetite — loathe animal food — arn 
haunted day and night h.vthe piteous 
spectacle whi<‘h I havi* to eiieounter 
daily in jMr Elliiigsioue. Oh, that 
IleaAeu would terminate Jiis tortures 
— surely he has suflered enough I I 
am sure he Avould Jiail the prospect 
of death Avith I'cstasy ! 

Wvduesdtnf, 10. — Poor, infatuated, 
ohstinati* lifflugslone will not yet 
allow me to (‘omnninicate with any 
of Jiis family or friends, though he 
knoAvs th(*y are almost distracted at 
not hearing from him, fancying him 

A'ct abroad. Ckilouel asked me 

the other day, earfieihSly, Avhen I last 
hejird from Mr Efflngstone! I Avoti- 
der ni}' conscious looks did not he- 
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tiay me. I almoflt wisli they had. 
Good God ! in what a painful predi- 
cament I am placed ! What am I to 
do? Shall J tell them all about him, 
ami disregard conseciuenccfl ? Oh — 
110 — no; — how can that be, when 
niy word and honour are solemnly 
pledged to the contory ? 

Saturday, :20. — Poor EffingHtom; 
has experienced a signal instance of 
tin* ingratitude and heartJessness of 
mere men of the world, lie scnit his 
lUiiii, some time ago, with a conlideii- 

tial note to Captain , forinerly 

one of his most intimate aequaint- 
aiicBB, stating briefly the shock iiig 
circiyystiBftccH in Avhich ho is placed, 
andym^ging him to call and see him. 
The caplaiii sent bacjfc: a viva vore(!) 
message, that he sh^ld fool happy 
in calling on MrEfl’ingstone in a fevr 
days’ time, and Avould then, but that 
he was busy making uji a match at 
billiards, and bahancing his betting- 
book, &c. &c. kc, Tliis day the f(d- 
low rode up to the door, and — hft 
a card for Mr liffimjstnney without 
as/tiuf/ to acfi him! lleartless, con- 
temptible thing I 1 drove up about 
a quarter of an liour after this gen- 
tleman had loft. l\>or 1'ifTiiigstone 
could not repress tears while inform- 
ing me of the above. “ Would j'ou 
be'lieA'e it, doctor,” said he, “ that 
Captain was one of my most in- 

timate companions — that he has avou 
many hundred pounds of my money 
— and that I liave stood his second in 
a duel ?”- -“Olqyes— 1 could believe 
it all, and iniieh tnorci !” — “ My poor 
mail, George,” he resumed, ** is worth 
a million of such pujqiies! Don’t 
you think the good, taitlifiil f(dlow 
looks ill ? He is at my bedside twen- 
ty times a-nigbtl Do try and do 
sonietliing for him ! I’ve left liim a 
trifling annuity out of th(^ wreck of 
my fortune, poor fellow!” and the 
rebellious tears again glistened in Jiis 
eyes. His tortures are unmitigated. 

Friday, 20. — Surely, surely I have 
never seen, and seldom heard or 
read, of such sii/Ferings as the 
Avretclicd Eflingstoiie’s. 'He strives 
to endure them with the fortitude 
Sind patience of a martyr — or rather 
is struggling to exhibit a spirit of 
sullen, stoical submission to bis fate, 
such as is inculcated in Arrian’s Dis- 
courses of Epictetus, Avbich he reads 
almost all day. His anguish is so 
excruciating and uninteirupted, tliat 


1 am astonished how he retains the 
use of his reason. All power of lo- 
comotion has disappeared long ago. 
The only parts of his body he can 
move now arc Ids lingers, toes, and 
head — which latter he sometimes 
shakes about, in a sudden ecstasy of 
pain, witli such frightful violence as 
would, one should think, almost suf- 
fice la sever it from his shoulders ! 
The flesh of tlie lower extremities — 

the‘ flesh * * Horrible! 

All sensation has (‘eased in them for 
a fortnight! He describes the ago- 
nies about his stomach and bow(‘ls 
to be as though Avolves Avere raven- 
ously gmiAAdug and nmnglingall Avith- 
in. 

Oh, my Cod I if men about town,” 
in London, or elsewhere, could but see 
tli(‘ bideous spectacle Mr Efliiigstonc 
presents, surely it would palsy tlicin 
in the pursuit of ruin, and scare them 
into the paths of virtue ! 

Mrs , bis landlady, is po ill 

Avith attejidancf' on him — almost poi- 
soned by the foul air in his chainlier 
— that slie is gone to the liouse of a 
relative for a tew Avc(‘kH, in a distant 
l)artof the town, having first engaged 
one of the poor u(‘ighbours to sup- 
ply her place as Mr Ellingslone’s 
nurse. The ])eople opposite, and on 
each side of the house, are coiupluin- 
ing again, loudly, of the strange noc- 
turnal noises heard in Mr buffing- 
stone’s room. They are his groan- 
ings J * * ^ 

2'ifesday,iM , — Again 1 have visited 
that scene of loathsomeness and hor- 
ror, Mr ElBngstone’s chamber. Th(», 
nurse and' George told me he had 
been raving deliriously all night long. 
I found liim incredibly altered in 
eouiitenfliiico, so much so, that 1 
should hardly have recognised his 
features. He Avas mumbling, with 
Ids eyes closed, Avhen I entered llu! 
room. 

" Doctor !” he. exclaimed, in a tone 
of doubt and fi*ar, sucdi as I bad 
never kiiOAvn from him before, 
“ you have not heard me abuse the 
Bible lately, hiivd you ?” 

“ Not v€?y lately, Mr Effingstoju*,,” 

I replied, pointedly. 

“ Good,” said ^le, with his usual 
de<'ision and energy of manuer. 

“ There are aAvful things in that 
book — aren’t there, doctor ?” 

“ Many very aAvful things Uiero 
are indeed.” 
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“ I thoughtso — I thought so. Pray” 
, — his manner grew suddenly 
perturbed, and he paused for a ino- 
inent, as if to recollect himself — 

“ Pray — nray” again he paused, 

but could not succeed in dijlguising 
his trepidation — " do you happen to 
recollect whether there are such 
words in tlie Bible as — as — ‘ many 

STUIPKS ?’ ” 

" Yes, there are ; and they form 
part of a very fearful passage,” 
said I, quoting the verse as nearly 
as I could. He listened silently. His 
f(Mlures swelled with suppressed 
emotion. There tvas horror in his 
eye. 

“ Doctor, u’liat a — a — remark — able, 
— nay, hideous dream 1 had last 
night ! 1 thought a fiend came and 
took mo to a gloomy belfry, or some 
otlier such place, and muttered 
‘ many stripes — many stripes,’ in ray 
ear; and the huge hell almost tolled 
me into madness, for all the damned 
danced around me to the sound of 
it! ha, ha!” He added, with a faint 
laugh, after a pause, “ There ’s some- 
thing cu — cur — cursedly odd in the 
coinctdcucff isn’t there? How it 
would liave frightened fiomc wise- 
aa’cs!” he continued, a forced smile 
flitting over his Jiaggard features, as 
if in mockery. But it is easily to be 
accounted for — the Intimate con- 
nexion— sympathy — between mind 
and matter, reciprocally affecting 

each other— affecting cacli ha, 

ha, ha ! — Doctor, it’s no use keeping 
up this damned farce any longer, 

human nature won’t beai’ it! 1) ii ! 

I’m going down to iiellI I am !” said 
he, almost yelling out the words. I 
lijid never before witnessed such a 
fearful manifestation ofliis feelings. 
1 almost started from the cliair on 
which 1 was sitting. 

“ Why” — he continued, in nearly 
the same tone and manner, as if he 
had lost all self-control, “ what is it 
that has maddened me all iny life, 
and left me sober only at this ghastly 
hour — too late ?” My agitation would 
not permit me to do more than whis- 
per a few unconnected ivor<fe of 
eiicourageiiieiiU almost inaudible to 
myself. In ab^t ten minutes’ time, 
neither of us having broken tlie si- 
lence of the interval, he said, in a 
calmer tone, “ Doctor, be good 
enough to wipe my foreliead — will 
you r’ I did “ You know better, 


doctor, of course, than to attach any 
importance to the nonseiiBical rant- 
iogs extorted by deathbed agonies, 
eh V Don’t dying people, at least 
tliose who die in great pain, almost 
always express themselves so? How 
apt superstition is to rear its dismal 
flag over tlui prostrate^ energies of 
one’s toul, when the body is racked 
by tortures like mine ! Oh, oh, oh, 
that maddening sensation about the 
cemtre of my stomach ! Doctor, go 
home, and forget all the stuff you’ve 
heard me utter to-day — ‘ Richard’s 
himself again !’ ” 

7’/.«/.sy/^/7/, 2d Ft’brtfary.^On ar- 
riving this morning at — row, I 
was shewn into the back parlour, 
wliere sat tli^ nurse, very sick and 
faint. Sh(*, bli|)ged me to procure a 
substitute, for that she was nearly 
killed herself, and nothing should 
temj)t her to continue in her present 
situation. Poor thing! I did not 
wonder at it ! I told Jier I would send 
a nurse from one of the hospitals that 
evening ; and then enquired what sort 
of a night Mr ElTiiigstone liad passed. 
“ Terrible,” she said; “ groaning, 
shaking, and roaring all night long, 

‘ many strip(‘s,’ ‘ many stripes,' ‘ oli 
(iod of mercy!’ and empdring per- 
petually for you.” I re])aire(l to tlie 
ratal chamber immediately, tJiough 
latterly my spirits began to fail me 
wlieiiever I npproaclied the door. I 
was going to take my usual seal in 
the orm-niair by tbc bedside. 

" Don’t sitlheje — don’t sittliere,” 
groaned, ratlier gasped Mr Kffing- 
stoiie, “ for a hideous being sate m 
that chair all night long,” every 
inuHclo iTi his face crept and shrunk 
with horror, “ muttering, ‘ many 
stripes!' Doctor, order that blight- 
ed chair to be taken away, broktm 
up, and burnt, every splinter of it ! 
Let no human being ever sit in it 
again ! And give instructions^p the 
people about me never to desert me 
lor a moment — or— or — cany me 
off!— they will I * * My 

frenzied fancy conjures up the 
ghastliest objects that can scare man 
into madness !” Ho paused; 

“ Great God, doctor ! suppose, 
after all, what the Bible says should 
prove true !” lie literally gilashed Ids 
teeth, and looked a truer image of 
despair than I have ever seen repre- 
sented in pictures, on the stage, or 
ill real life. “ Why, Mr Elfingstone, 
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if It shoulfi, it nt*ed not l»c to your 
sorrow, unless you clioose to make 
it 80 ,” said I, in a sootliin^i^ tone. 

“ Needn't it, needn’t it ?” with an 
abstracted air — “ Needn’t it ? Oh, 
^^ood ! — hope — There, there it saU?, 
Ill I iiiglit long, there ! I’ve no recol- 
lection of any distinct personality, 
and yet 1 tlioiight it sometimes look- 
ed like — of course,” he added, after 
a pause, and n sigh of exhaustion — 
" of course these phantoms, <»r simi- 
lar ones, must often have been des- 
cribed to you by dying people— eh ?” 

Friday, 3d, — * ^ * He was 
ill a fltrjuigely altered mood to-day ; 
for though his condition might be 
aiitly described by the words “ dead 
alive” his calm demeanour, his tran- 
(jiiilli/ed features, and the mild ex- 
])ression of his eye, assurc'd me he 
believed what he said, when he told 
me that his disorder had “ taken a 
turn,”— that the " crisis was past 
and he should recover/ Alas, was 
it ever known that dead mortified 
flesh ever resumed its life and func- 
tions ! To have saVed himself from 
the spring of a hungry tiger, hc‘ could 
not have moved a foot <m* a linger, 
ami that for the last week ! Poor, 
j)oor Mr KfHngstone began to thank 
me for my attentions t() him during 
Ids illness ; said, he “ owed his life 
to iny consuimnate skill lie would 
“ trumpet rny fauie to the Andes, if I 
Rijcceeded in bringing him through.” 

“ It has been a ve|[y horrible ailair, 
doctor — hasn’t it ?”maid he. 

“ Very, very, Mr Eftingstone \ and 
it is my duty to tell you, there is yet 
much horror before you !” 

" Ah ! Avell, well I I see you don’t 
want me to be too sanguine — too im- 
patient— it’s kindly iiieant^ — very ! 
Doctor, when I leave here, 1 lcav(» it 
an altered man! Come, doi^s not 
that gf^atify you, eh V” 

1 could not help a sigli. He would 
be an altered man, and that very 
sliortly! He mistook the feelings 
which promjited the sigh, " Mind — 
not that I’m going to commence saint 
— far from it ; but — ^but — I don’t de- 
spair of being a Christian. I don’t, 
upon my honour. The New Testa- 
ment is a sublime — a — I believe — a 
true revelation of the Almighty. My 
heart is quite humbled; yet— mark 
me — 1 don’t mean exactly to say I’m 
a believer — not by any means; but 
1 can’t help thinking that my enqui- 


ries might tend to make me so.” I 
hinted that all these were indications 
of bettered feelings. 1 could say no 
more. 

“ I’m bent on leading a different 
life td what 1 have led before, at all 
events ! Let me see — I’ll tell you 
wluit I’ve been chalking out during 

the night — 1 shall go to Lord ’s 

\illa in , wliither I've often 

been invited, and shall read 1 Gardner, 
aridPalev, and get them ui) thorough- 
ly— I will, by !” 

“Mr Efiiiigstone,])ardon me” 

“ Ab — 1 understand — ’twas a mere 
slij) of the tongue — what’s bred in 
the bone, you know” 

“ I was not alluding to the oath, 
Mr Eflingstone ; but — but it is my 
duly to warn you” 

“Ah — that I’m not going the right 
way to work — eh y Well, at all events, 
ril consult a clergyman. The Bishop 

of is a distant connexion of our 

family, you know, — I’ll ask his ad- 
vice! * ^ Oh, doctor, look at that 
rich — .that lilesscd light of the sun ! 
Oh, draw aside the window-curtain, 
let me feel it on me ! What an image 
of the beneficence of the Deity! A 
smile dung from bis face over the 
univers(‘ !” 1 drew aside the curtain. 
It was a cold clrsar frosty day, and the 
sun shone into tln^ room with cheer- 
ful lustre. Oh, Iiovv awfully distinet 
were the ravages wlii<*h Ids wasted 
features had sustained! llis soul 
seemed to expand beneath the genial 
influence of the sunbeams; and he 
again expressed his confident expec- 
tations of reco\ ery. 

“ Mr Edingstone, do not persist in 
eherisldng false hopes ! Once for 
all,” said" I, with all the deliberate 
solemnity I could throw into my 
manner, “ 1 assure you, in the pre- 
sence of CJod, that, unless a miracle 
takes place, it is utterly impossible 
for you to recover, or even to last a 
week longer !” I thought it had killed 
1dm. His features whitened visibly as 
I concluded— his eye seemed to sink, 
and the eyelids fell. His lips pre- 
sently moved, but uttered no sound. 
I thought he had received his death- 
stroke, and was immeasurably shock- 
ed at its having been from my hands, 
even though in the strict performance 
of iny duty. Half an hour’s time, 
however, saw him restored to nearly 
the same state in which he had been 
previously. I begged him to allow 
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iijo to »eijd a clergyman to him, as 
the best means of soothing and quiet- 
ing his mind ; but he shook his head 
despondingly. 1 pressi^d iny point, 
and he said delibersitely, “ i\W. He 
muttered some siieli words, as “ The 
Deity lias determined on my destruc- 
tion, and is ^xM-mittiiig his <levils to 
nioek me witli hopes of this sort — 
Let me go, then, to my own place !’* 
In this awful state of mind I was 
eomiielled to leave him. I sent a 
clergyman to him in my chaise — 
t'ne same Avhom 1 had calleil to visit 

Mr (alluding to the “ Scholar’s 

l)(*aih-lh»d blithe refus(‘d to see 
him. sfiyiug, tliat if he pn»smned to 
hirer himsi'lf into the room, he would 
s|*it in his bu i*, though he could not 
rise to kick him out ! Tin* temper of 
hi'^ mimi liad <*hanged into some- 
thing perfectly diabolical, sincii my 
inter\ iew \\ ith hitii. 

Saturd-nj^ \Ui . — Really my own 
healtli Is siitTeriiig — my spirits are 
sinking through daily horrors 1 have 
to encomit(‘r at Mr l^llingstone’s 
aparlmml. This morning,! satby his 
bedside fidl half an hour, listening 
to liim uttering nothing but groans 
that shook my very soul Avithiii me. 
ile ilid not know im‘- when I spoke 
to liim, and took no notiei' oi me 
\vhat('\ er. At length Jjis groans were 
mingh'd with such (‘Xpressioiis as 
these, indicating that his disturlied 
fancy had n^andcred to former scenes. 

“ Oh ! — oh ! — PitcJi it into him. 
Roll ! Ten to two on Orilib ! — JEor- 
rible ! — These dice are loaded, Wil- 
mington, by , I know they are ! — 

Seven's the main ! -Ila ! — done, by 

! ^ ^ Hector, yes — [he was 

alluding to a favourite race-borse] — 
won’t ’bate a pound of bis ])riep ! — 
V<iur (*race shall liave Jiini for six 
liundred — l*’ore-legs, only look at 
them! — There, tiuue, go it! aivay ! 

away ! neck and neck — ln,iij, by 

' Hannali 1 what the ’s lic- 

c.ome of her — drowned ? No, no, no, 
— VMiat a iiend iiicariiati* that Bet 

is ! ^ * Oh ! Jiorror, lior- 

, liorror ! RotUmness 1 Oh, that 
some one would knock me on the 
head, and (*iid me ! ' * Fire, lire ! 

Stripes, many stripes — Stuff! You 

di<ln’t fire fair. By , you fired 

Indore your time— [alluding, I sup- 
pose, to a duel in which be had been 
concerned]— d— your cowardice 1” 
Such was the substance of what he 


uttered — it was in vain that 1 tried to 
arrest the torrent of vile recollec- 
tions. * # # 

" Doctor, doctor, 1 shall die of 
fright !” he exclaimed an hour after- 
wards — “ What d’ye think happened 
to me last night ? 1 was lying here, 

Avith the fire burnt very low, and the 
candles out. George was asleep, poor 
fellow, and the woman gone out to 
get an hour’s rest also. I Avas look- 
ing about, and suddenly saw the dim 
outline of a table, s(*t, as it were, in 
the middle of the room. Then* were 
four chairs, faiiilly visible, and tliree 
ghostly fi gures came through that door 
ami sat in them, one by one, h*aving 
one vacaiit. Tli(*y began a sort of hor- 
rid Avliispc‘ring, more like gasping— 
they AA'ere ujovits, and talked about — 
my damnation ! I'lie foiir tli cl iair Avas 
for im*, they said, and ailtljirec turn- 
ed and lookt'd me in the race. Oli ! 
hideous — sliapeless — damned!” 1 le 
uU<*rcd a shuddering groan. * * 

I Here follows an account of his 
int(*rvi<‘w Avilh two brothers — the 
only nu*mbc‘rs of the famil}*^ — whom 
be batl at last j)(»rmitt(!d to be in- 
formed of bis Irigbtful (‘oiidition — 
who Avonld come and see him.] * * ^ 
He did little else than rave and howl, 
in a blaspjH*moiis maimer, all tlie 
AvJiile tliey were jiresent. He seemed 
Jiardly to be aware of their being liis 
lirotliers, and to forget the })Jace 
Avbere lie VA’as. He cursed me — 

then Sir , bis man (ieorge, and 

charged us Avitli conijiassiiig his 
death, concealing bis ease from bis 
family, and execrated us for not al- 
lowing him to be removed to the 
west end of the town. In vain we as- 
sured him that bis remov al w'as utter- 
ly impossible— the time was past ; 1 
bad off'ered it once. He gnashed liis 
teeth, and spit at us all ! “ What! 

die — die — Due in this damned bole? 
— I AA^ou’t die here — I wiJJ go to 

street. Take me off’! — l)e- 

tw/y, then, do ?/o?^ come and carry me 
there ! — Come — out, out upon you ! 
— # X ^ — You Jjaie kilJed me, all of 
3 'ou! — You're twisting me ! — You’ve 
jmt a bill of iron on me — Fm dead! 
— all my body is dead— [* # *] — 
(Jeorge, you Avretch I why are you 
ladling fire upon me ? — Where do 
you g*‘l it ?— Out— out — out !— Frn 
Hooded with fire ! — Scorched — Scor- 
ched ! — * * Noav— now for a dance 
of devils — Ha — I see! I see!— There’s 
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— , aud , and — — , 

amoBg them! — What! all three of 
you dead — and damned before me? 

— W ! >Vliere is your d— d 

loaded dice ?— Filled with fire, eh ? 
— * * — So, vou were the three 
devils 1 saw sitting at the table, eh ? 
— Well, I, shall be last— but, d— e, 
ril be the chief of you! — I’ll be 
king in hell ! — * * — What — what’s 
that filthy owl sitting at the bottom 
of the bed for, eh ? — Kick it oil' — 
strike it! — Away — out on tliec, thou 
imp of hell ! — 1 shall make thee sing 
presently ! — Let in the snakes — let 
them in — I love them ! I hear them 
writhing up stairs!” He began to 
shake his head violently from side to 
side, his eyes glaring like coals of 
fire, and his tei^tli gnashing. I never 
could have imagined any thing half 
so frightfiih Wliat with the highly 
excited «tate of my feelings, and the 
horrible scents of death which were 
diftiised about the room, aud to whieli 
not the strongest salts of ammonia, 
used incessantly, could render me 
inseiisihlc, I was obliged to leave 
abruptly. I knew the last act of the 
black tragedy was closing that night I 
1 left word Avith the nurse, that so 
soon as Mr Kfliiigstone sliouhl he 
nil eased from his rnispiT,wlie should 
get into a hackney-coach, and come 
to my house. 

# * * * ^ 

1 lay tossing in bed all night long 
— my mind suffused with the horrors 
of the 8C(me of Avhich I have endea- 
\ oured to give some faint idea above. 
Were 1 to record half Avhat I rt'collect 
of Ills hideous ravings, it would scare 
myself to read it! — I will not! Let 
them and their memory perish ! — 
I fancied myself lying side liy side 
with loathsome thing hearing 
the uaiiic of Effingstonc — that I could 
not move away from him — that his 
head, shaking from side to side as 1 
have mentioned above, was batteriug 
my cheeks and forehead; in short,! 
was almost beside myself! — I was 
in the act of uttering a fervent prayer 
to the Deity, that even in the eleventh 
hour — the eleventh liour — wlien a 
A iolent ringing of the night-bell made 
me spring out of bed. It was as I 
suspected. The nurse liad come — 
aud, already, all AVfw over. My heart 
seemed to gvoAV suddenly cold and 
motionless. 1 dressed myself^ and 
Aveut doAvu into the drawing-room. 


On the fiiifa lay the Avoman : Slic had 
fainted. On recoA ering Jier senses, 
1 asked her if all was over; — slie 
nodded Avith an affrighted expr(»s- 
sion! — A little Avine and Avater re- 
stored her self-possession. “ When 
did it occur?” I asked. “Exactly 
as the clock struck three,” she re- 
plied. “ George, and I, and Mr , 

the ap^hccary, Avhorn Ave had sent 
for out of the next street, Avere sit- 
ting and standing round the bed. 
Mr Hardy lay tossing his liead about 
for nearly an hour, saying all man- 
ner of horrible things. A few mi- 
nutes before three he gave a loud 
hoAvl, and shouted, ‘ Here, you 
AVTctches — why do you put tin* cau- 
dles out — hen;— here — Ihn dying!’ 

“ ‘ God’s peace he Avilh you, sir ! — 
Thel..ord have mercy on you !’ — \vc 
groaned, like* peojde distracted. 

“** 11a — ha — ha ! — 1) — n you ! — 
D — 11 you all ! — Dying? — D — n me ! 
I Avou’t die! — I won’t die I — No— nc»! 
— D — u me — 1 won’t— Avon’t — won’t 

’ and made a noise as if In* aa^us 

choked. WV, looked— yes, lie was 
gone!” — He Avas interred in an oh- 
Hciire diss(*nting buryirig-ground in 
the immediate neiglibonrhood, under 
the name of Hardy, for his family 
refused to recognise him. 

So lived and died a “ man about 
town” — and so, ala.-^, null yj‘t live 
and die many another man abolt 

TOAVN ! 


UJiATII AT Tllli TOlUCr. 

“ ’Tis no use talking to me, mo- 
ther, 1 Will go to Mr§ P ’s |Kirty 

lo-uight, if I die for it — that’s Hat! 
You know as well as I do, that T/ieu- 

tenant N is to he there, and he’s 

going to U*ri\e toAvii to-morroAv— so 
up I go to dress.” 

“ (’liarlotte, Avliy will you be so 
obstinate? You know Iioav jioorly 
you liaA’e been all the week, and Dj 
■ says late hours are tlie Avorst 
tilings in the Avorld for you.” 

“ PslniAA”, inotlier ! iions(*iiKe, iion- 
sense.” 

“ Be persuaded for ouce, uova', I 
beg ! Oh dear, dear, Avliat a night it 
is too — it ])ours Avith rain, and blows 
a perfect linrrieane! V^oii’ll be Avet 
and catcli cold, rely on it. C’onie 
noAA', Avoii’t you stop and keep mr 
company to-uight? That’s a good 
girl !” 
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“ Some other night will do as well 
• for that, you know ; for now 1*11 go 
to Mrs P— t-’s, if it rains cats and 
dogs. So up — up — up I go !’* singing 
jauntily 

“ Oh sho shiill diuioe nil dress'd In wliitp. 
So ladylike." 

Surli w ore, very nearly, the words, 
and Bueh the inamior in which Miss 

.1 expressed her determination 

to act in defiance of her inotlier’s 
wishes and entn‘aties. She AV'as the 
only child of her widowed mother, 
and liad, but a few weeks Ix'fore, 
completed her tw(‘nty-sixtli year, 
W’ith yei no other pros])ect before 
her than bleak siiigle-blessedness. A 
weaker, more frivolous and conceited 
creaturi* uevtw breathed — the tor- 
ment of her amiable parent, the nui- 
sance of her ac<]unintan(‘e. Though 
lier mother’s circumstances were 
very straiteiuxl, sufiicin*; barely to 
enable them to maintain a footing in 
what is called the middling geutetd 
class of society, tliis young woman 
c(»iit rived by some means or other to 
gratify her ]>enchant f<»r dr(»ss, and 
gadded about here, there, and every- 
wli(M*e, the most show'ily dr<*saed pt‘r- 
son in the neighbourhood. Though 
far from being even pretty-faced, or 
having any pretensions to a good 
figure, for she both stooped and was 
skinny, she yet bcli<!ved licrself haiid- 
Komo*; and’by a. vulgar, flippant for- 
wardness of demeanour, especially 
wdien in mixed company, extorted 
such attentions as persuaaed her that 
others thought so. 

For one or two years she had been 
ail oc(‘asional patient of mine. The 
settled ])allor, the tallowiiiess of her 
complexion, conjointly with other 
sym])toms, evidenced the existence 
of a liver complaint; and the last 
visits I had paid her w-ere in conse- 
quence of frequent sensations of op- 
pression and pain in the chest, which 
clearly indicated some organic dis- 
ease of her heart. 1 saw enough to 
warrant mo in warning her mother 
of the possibility of her daughter’s 
sudden death from this cause, and 
the imminent peril to wliicli she ex- 
posed herself by dancing, late hours, 
&c. ; hut Mrs ■— — ’s reinonsti'ances, 
gentle and affectionate as they always 
were, were thrown away iqion her 
headstrong daughter. 

It was Rtrikhig eight hy the church 


clock, when Miss J— -, humming the 
words of the song above mentioned, 
lit her cliamber-candle by her mo- 
ther’s, and witlidrew to her room to 
dress, soundly rating the servant-girl 
by tlie way, for not having starched 
some article or other whidi she in- 
tended to have worn that evening. 
An heu' toilet was usually a long aud 
laborious business, it did not occasion 
much surprise to Iier mother, wlio 
was sitting by the fire in their little 
])arlour, reading some book of devo- 
tion, that the church chimes aiuioiiii- 
ced the first quarter past nine o’clock, 
without her daughter’s making her 
appearance. The noise she had made 
over-head in walking to and fro to 
her drawers, dressing-tahle, &c. had 
ceased about half an hour ago, and 
her mother siijiposed she was then 
engaged at her glass, .adjusting her 
hair, and preparing her comph^xion. 

“ Well, 1 wonder what can make 
Charlotte so very c*areful about' her 

dress to-nigbt!” exclaimed Mrs J , 

removing hvr eyes from ibe book, 
and gazing thoughtfully at the fire ; 

Oil! it must be because young 

Tiieuteiiaiit N is to be there. 

Well, 1 was young myself once, aud 
it’s very excusable in Charlotte — 
heigho !” She heard the wind howl- 
ing HO dismally without, thatshe drew 
together the coals of her brisk fire, 
and was laying down the poker when 
the clock of — p church struck the 
second quarter after nine. 

“ Why, what in the* world can 
('harlotte be doing all this while V” 
she again enquired. She listened — 
“ I have not beard her moving for the 
last three quarters of an hour! I’ll 
call the maid and ask.” She rung 
the bell, and the servant apjieared. 

" Betty, Miss J is not gone yet, 

is she ?” 

" La, no, ma’am,” replied the girl, 
** 1 took up the curling irons only 
about a quarter of an hour ago, ns 
she had put one of her curls out ; and 
she said she should soou be ready. 
She’s burst her new muslin dress 
behind, aud that has put her into a 
way, ma’am.” 

“ G 0 up to her room, then, Betty, and 
see if sJie wants any thing ; and tell 
her it’s half past nine o’clock,” said 

Mrs J . The servant accordingly 

went up stairs, and knocked at the 
bedroom door, once, twice, thri<*e, 
but received no answer. There was 
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a dead »ilence, except when the wind by the light of the expiring candle, 
shook the window. Gould Miss reflected with frightful fidelity the 

J have fallen asleep? Oh, im- clammy fixed features, daubed over 

possible ! She knocked again, but with rouge and carmine — the fallen 
unsuccessfully as before. She be- lower jaW — and the eyes directed 
came a little flustered; and afttu* a full into the glass, with a cold dull 
moment's pause, opened the door stare, that was a])pa1]ing. On exa- 

and entered. There was Mias .1 inining the countenance more nar- 

sitting at the glass. “ Why,la.iiia’am I” rovvly^ I thought 1 detected the tra<*es 
commenced Betty in a petinaiit tone, of a smirk of conceit and self-coiii- 
walking up to lier, here have 1 placency, w'hich not even tlie palsy- 
been knocking for* tlieae five mi- ing touch of Death could wholly obli- 
iiutes, and" Betty staggered terate. The hair of the corpse, all 

horror-struck to the bed, and utter- smooth an<l glossy, was curled with 

ing a loud shriek, alarmed Mrs .1 , elaborate precision ; and the skinny 

wdm instantly tottered up stairs, sallow ne(‘k was encircled with a 
almost palsied with fright. — Miss string of glistening pearls. Th<*gliast- 

J was dead I ly visage of death tliusleering through 

I was there within a lew minutes, the* tinselry of fashion — the “ \aiii 
for my house was not more than tw o show" of artificial joy — w'os n hon i- 
streets distant. It was a stormy night hie mocKeiy of the fooleries of life ! 
in March : and the desolate aspect Indeed it was a most Inuniliating 
of tilings withoj^t — deserted streets— and shocking specUicle. Poor crea- 
the dreary howling of the wind, and tiire! struck dead in the \ery act of 
the incessant pattering of the rain — sacrificing at the shrine of female 
contributed to cast a gloom over my vanity! She must have heim dead 
mind, when connected w ith the in- for some time, perha}>s for tw'eiity 
telligence of tlie aw ful evcnit that miiuites, or half an hour, when J ar- 
liad summoned in<» out, wdiich was rived, for nearly all the animni In^at 
deepened into horror by llie spec- had deserted the body, w'hirli was 
tacle I was doomed to wdtness. On rajddly stiffening. 1 attempted, hiit 

reaching the house, I found Mrs,! in vain, to draw a little blood from 

ill violent hysterics, surrounded by the arm. Tw^o or three w omen pre- 
several of her neighbours who had sent jirocoeded to nmiove tin* corpse 
been called in to her assistance. I re- to the hod, for the purpose of laying 
paired instantly to the scene of death, it out. What strange iiassiveiiess ! 
and beheld what I shall never forget. No resisttince offered to them w Jiih* 
llie room w'as occupied by a white- straightening the bent right arm, and 
curtained bed. TJiere was but one hinding the jaws together wdlh a 
window”, and before it was a table, faded w'hite riband, which Miss 

on which stood a loplgng-glass, hung .1 had destined for her waist that 

with a little white/di apery ; and va- evening. 

rious paraphernalm of the toilet lay On examination of the body, we 
scattered about — pins, broaches, curl- found that death had been occasion- 
ing-papers, ribands, gloves, &e. An ed by disease of the heart. Her life 
arin-chair was drawn to this table, might have been protracted, possi- 

and in it sat Miss .1 y stone-dead, hly for years, Jiad she. hnt taken my 

Her head rested upon her right hand, advice, and that of lier mother. J 
her elbow” supported by the table; have seen many hundreds of corpses, 
while her leftiiung down by her side, as well in the calm composure ofna- 
graspiiig a pair of cur ling-irons. Each tiiral death, as mangled and distort- 
of her wrists was encircled by a ed by violence ; but never liavc I 
showy gilt bracelet. Slie was dress- seen so startling a satire upon human 
ed in a white muslin frock, with a vanity, so repulsive, unsightly, and 
little bordering of blonde. Her face loathsome a sjiectacle, as" a corpse 
was turned towards the glass, which, dressed fur a ball ! 

ERRATA. 

In page 7fe0, of our last number, line 27 — for “ fostered by foolish — read 
“ filtered by foolish 

'589— liiu* 25 — for belinvefl perfectly''' — read, lieliAved jieaceably.” 
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JIN Autumn m alk. 

BY DELTA. 


I. 

Sweet is the smile of the vernal morn, 
When upon zo])hyr’H w'ing is borne 
The breath of ihe opening flowers, and skies 
Day after day to the gazer’s sight 
Expand a thousand fairy dyes. 

More softly pure, more serenely bright; 
When Ocean lulls his foamy roar, 

Tt) tell that the boreal storms are o’er ; 
While naked boiiKhs put on their green ; 

And morning listens the early lark ; 

And the snowdrop, like a spirit, is seen 
Pee])iiig up from earih’s caverns dark; — 
Ob, then is tlie season of hope — the heart 
Feels of the universe a part; 

The blooming flowers — tlie budding tre(‘s— 
The brightening sun — the lender sky — 
The singing birds, and the Inimming bees — 
Speak tluiy not all to the ear or eye — 

To say, after darkness, and cold, and rain, 
(’onie loveliness, waruit]i, and life again! 


II. 

\or glorious less is the summer noon. 

When, from its azure zenith, June 
Looks on the beautiful t*arth, to spread 
A darkening shadow beneath the bowers. 

And the boiigliH of the chestnut overhead 
Are spangled <iver with gorgeous flowers; 
When the trout leaps u]) from the tepid stream ; 
And the cattle, from the hot day-beam, 

Take to the sludter of cooling groves, 

W here, ’mid the pillar’d cunerald gloom, 

From tree to tree the cusliat roves, 

And unse(*n ilowers the air perfume : — 

Then to the loiterer of the fields 
A source of enduring joy it yields, 

To ])ause. amid the pastures green. 

And liearken a thousand notes that fill 
The air with music from throats unseen— 

A long, loud song of praise, until 
The bosom’s cares are subdued to rest, 

And a holy calm pervades the breast. 

in. 

How should the seasons the heart emjiloy ? 

To Spring give hope, and to Summer joy; 

But to Autumn belongs majestic, thought — 

The. shadows of Time aud Eteruity, 

Like visions before the eye are brought 

From her yellow woods and lu»r clianging sky ; 
Thou, Autumn, now art around my way, 

As lonely thus abroad I stray, 

W^hile the aftemooii melts into eve— 

Alas ! bow rapidly day is done ! — 

And clonds of a thousand colours weave 
Their glories around the setting sun. 
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An Autumn Walk, 

All uatiire fieems bathed in a tender grief; 

There is a red-broivn tint on the leaf. 

That proclaims of desolation blank ; 

And the flowers that erewhile blooinM so fair. 
Now, seeding, wither along the bonk, 

Sered by the chill of the alter’d air : 

The aspect of all things seems to say — 

Man like the seasons shall pass away ! 

IV. 

October, my moralist thou shalt be — 

Shake dow'ii thy fragile leaves from the tree ; 
Pour out thy tears trorn the sullen cloud; 

And, while the gleaner forsakes the held. 

Let the winds of evening, piping loud, 

A chorus sad to the partridge yield. 

What saith the river that ruslies down 

From its nursing mountains, foamy **ind brown ? 

It tells of tempest — of sleet and rain — 

Of summer past and of winter near, 

Of glories that shall not revive again, 

Until a new life re-illiinie the year : — 

Of the shortening and the lengthening night ; 

Of departed sunshine; and beauty’s blight; 
Omens of death and of ]>ale decay — 

Types of destruction’s im])eudirig gloom— i 
Flitting o’er man on life’s thorny tvay, 

And pointing alike to his goal — th(» tomb 
For, w'hen finishes Age’s childlike reign, 

No second boyhood comes round again ! 


V. 

Thus to my soul — in my lonely walks 
Of contemplation — Autumn talks : 

The red-breast, as it hops along. 

Like a restless spirit, from bough to bough, 

Seems warning me, with its dirge-like song. 

Of the changes that w^ait upon all bclotv ! 

Speaks not the hollow-sounding sea 
Of wdiat hath been — and no more shall be ! 

Of days that are past — of friendships gone ; 

Of visions whose glbry made boyhood bright ! 

Ot pleasures flown — for ever flow^n — 

Of hopes that shone, hut to set in night ! 

The fading flower and the falling leaf. 

Do they not emblem that life is brief? 

’Tis not in beauty — they seem to say— 

From year to year to retain its glow ; 

’Tis not in strength to resist decay — 

All is doom’d to the dust below — 

The meek and the mighty — the free and the slave— 
The rich and the poor — tlie coward and brave, — 
The young and the old, meet they not in the grave ? 
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THE MYSTEUIOUS UlUDE. 
BY THE ETTRICK SUElHIliKD. 


A GREAT number of people now- 
a-days are beginning broadly to insi- 
nuate* that tbere are no sm li tbirigs 
as ghosts, or spiritual beings visible 
to mortal sight. Im'Oii Sir Walter 
Scott is tnrn(‘d renegade, and, with 
his stories made up of half-and-hnif, 
like Nathaniel flow’s toddy, is trying 
to llirow cold \vatt*r on the most 
certain, though most impalpable, jdie- 
nornena of hninan nature. The bo- 
dies an* daft. Heaven mend their 
wits! llefore they had \4*ntured to 
assert .such things, 1 wish tlu*y had 
been wh(*re I ha\(* often b<*eii ; or, in 
particular, Avhen* the laiird of P»iik- 
endelly was on St Lawrence/s Jmo, 
in the y(*ar 1777, and sundry times 
subse(pu*nt lo that. 

Be it known, then, lo every reader 
of this n*Iation of facts that happen- 
ed ill my own r(*mernbrance, that 
tin* road from Birkendelly to the 
great ruucKIe village of Balmawhap- 
ple, (commonly called tin* muckle 
town, in upjiositiou to the little town 
that stood on the other side of the 
burn,)—that road, I say, lay hetw<*eii 
two thorn hedges, so av(*I1 ke[»t by 
the Laird’s heclger, so idose, and so 
high, that a rabbit could not ha\e 
escajied from the highway into any 
of the adjoining fiehls. Along this 
road was the Laird riding on the Eve 
of St Lawrence, in a careless, indif- 
f<*rent manner, with Ids hat !o one 
side, and his cam^ dancing a horn- 
])ipe on the curtch of the saddle be- 
fore him. He was, moreover, chant- 
ing a song to himself, and I have 
heard people tell what song it AA’^as 
too. Tlierc* was once a certain, or 
rather uncertain, bard, ych*ped Ro- 
bert Burns, who made a number of 
good songs; but this that the Laird 
sung was an amorous song of groat 
anticpiity, which, like all tin* said 
bard’s best songs, was sung one hun- 
dred and iifty yeaiV before he was 
born. It began tlms : 

“ I am the I^aird of Windy-wa’s, 

T cam nae here without a cause, 

An’ I hae gotten forty fa’s 

In coining o’er the knowc, joe! 
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'I'he night it is haith wind and wcet ; 

'flu* morn it will I»p siiaw and sleet ; 

My shiani aic iVozi ii to my feet ; 

^O, rise an’ let lue in, joc ’ 

I id me ill this ae night,” &c. &c. 

This song was the Laird singing, 
while, at the same time, hf* wiia 
smudging and laughing at the catas- 
trophe, when, eve .ever aware, he be- 
held, a short way before biin, an un- 
commonly elegant and beautiful girl 
Avalkiiig in the same direction with 
him. “ Aye,” said the Laird to him- 
self, ‘‘ here is something very attrac- 
tiv<‘ indeed! Where the deuce can 
she have sprung from ? She must 
Jiavi* ris(*n out of the <‘arth, for I never 
saw her till this breath. Well, I de- 
clare 1 have not seen such a female 
figure — 1 wish I had such an assigna- 
tion with her as the Laird of Wiiidy- 
wti’s had with his sw<*etheart.” 

As the Laird was half-thinking, half- 
speaking tins to himself, the oiicliant- 
ing creature looked hack at him with 
a motion of int(*lligciice that sheknew 
what lie was half-saying, Jialf-think- 
iiig,aiid then vanished over the sum- 
mit of th(* rising ground before bini, 
called tlie Biiky Brow. “ Aye, go 
your Avays!” said the Laird ; “ I see 
by you, you’ll not be* very liard to 
ov(*rUike. You cannot get oft’ tlic 
road, and I’ll have* a chat Avirli you 
])ef<ire you make the Deer’s Den.” 

The Laird jogged on. Ho did not 
sing the “Laird of Windy-Ava’s” any 
more, for be felt a sort of stilling 
about bis heart; but be often repeat- 
ed to himself, “ Slie’s a very fine avo- 
inan ! — a very fine Avoinan indeed — 
and to be AA’alking liere by liersclf ! 

I cannot comprehend it.” 

When be reached the summit of 
the Birky Brow he did not see lier, 
altliougb be bad a longer vicAA’^ of the 
road than before. He thought this 
very singular, and began to suspect 
that she wanted to escape him, al- 
though apparently rather lingering on 
liim before. “ I shall have another 
look at her, however,” thought the 
Laird ; and oft* he set at a flying trot. 
No. He came first to one turn, then 
B P 
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another. Tlicre was nothing of the 
young lady to he seen. “ Unless she 
take wings and fly away, I shall be up 
with her,” quoth the Laird ; and on 
he set at the full gallop. 

In the middle of his career he met 
witli Mr M^Murdie of Aulton, who 
hailed him with, ** Hilloa ! Birken- 
delly ! where the deuce are you fly- 
ing at that rate ?’* 

" 1 was riding after a woman,’* said 
the Laird, with great simplicity, rein- 
ing in his steed. 

** Then 1 am sure no woman on 
earth can lon^ escape vou, unless 
she be in an air balloon.*^ 

“ I don’t know that. Is slie far 
gone ?” 

“ In which way do you mean ?” 

In this.” 

Aha-ha-ha ! Hee-hee-hee !” nich- 
ered M'Murdie, misconstruing the 
Laird’s meaning. 

“ What do you laugh at, my dear 
sir ? Do you know her, then ?” 

“ Ho-ho-ho ! Hee-he<!-hee ! How 
should I, or how can I, know her, 
Birkendelly, unless you inform me 
who she is V” 

“ Wliy, that is the very thing I 
W’ant to know of you. I mean the 
young lady whom you met just now.” 

“ You are raving, Birkendelly. I 
met no young lady, nor is there a 
single person on the road I have 
come by, while you know, that fur a 
mile and a half forward your way, 
she could not get out of it.” 

“ I know that,” said the Laird, bi- 
ting his lip, and looking greatly puz- 
zled ; ** but confound me if I under- 
stand this ; for I was within speech 
of her just now on the top of the 
Birky Brow there ; and, when 1 think 
of it, she could not have been even 
thus far as yet. She liad on a pure 
white gauze frock, a small green 
bonnet and feathers, and a green veil, 
which, flung back ovt'r her left shoul- 
der, hung below her waist ; and was 
altogether such an engaging figure, 
that no man could have passed her 
on the road without taking some note 
of lier. — Are you not making g<amc 
of me ? Did you not really meet with 
her?” 

“ On my word of truth and honour, 
I did not. Come, ride hack with me, 
and^ we shall meet her still, depend 
on it. She has given you the go-by 
0®^ the road. Let us go ; I am only 
going to call at the mill about some 


barley for the distilleiy, and will re- 
turn with you to the big town.” 

Birkendelly returned with his friend. 
The sun was not yet set, yet M‘Mur- 
die could not help observing that the 
Laird looked thoughtful and con- 
fused, and not a word could he speak 
about any thing save this lovely ap- 
parition w'ith the white frock and the 
gi*een veil; and lo, when they readi- 
ed the top of the Birky Brow, there 
was the maiden again before them, 
and exactly at the same spot where 
the Laird first saw her before, only 
walking in the contrary direction. 

“ Well, this is the most extraordi- 
nary thing that I ever knt'w !” ex- 
claimed the Laird. 

" What is it, sir V” said M'Murdie. 

" How that young lady could have 
eluded me,” returned the Laird ; 
“ see, here she is still.” 

" I beg your pardon, sir, I don’t 
see her. WJiere is she ?” 

" There, on the other side of the 
angle ; but you are short-sighted. 
See, there she is ascending the other 
eminence in her white frock and 
green veil, as I told you — What a 
lovely creature !” 

“ VVell, well, we have her fairly 
before us now, and shall see what 
she is like at all events,” said M’Mur- 
die. 

Between the Birky Brow and this 
other slight eminence, there is an 
obtuse angle of the road at the part 
where it is lowest, and, in passing 
this, the two friends necessarily lost 
sight of the object of their curiosity. 
They pushed bn at a quick pace — 
cleared the low angle — the maiden 
was not there I They rode full speed 
to the top of the eminence from 
whence a long extent of road was 
visible before them — ^there w^as no 
human creature in view ! M’Murdie 
laughed aloud; but the Laird turned 
pale as death, and bit his lip. His 
friend asked at him, good-humour- 
edly, why he was so much affected. 
He said, liecause he could not com- 
prehend the meaning of this singular 
apparition or illusion, and it troubh^l 
him the more, as he now remem- 
bered a dream of the same nature 
which he had had, and whidi ter- 
minated in a dreadful manner. 

" Why, man, you are dreaming 
still,” said M‘Murdie ; " but never 
mind. It is quite common for men 
of your complexion to di'eam of beau- 
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tiful maidens, with white frocks and 
green veils, bonnets, fcatliers, and 
slender waists. It is a lovely image, 
the creation of your own sanguine 
imagination, and you may worship 
it without any blame. Were her 
shoes black or green ? — ^And her 
stockings, did you note them ? The 
symmetry of the limbs, 1 am sure 
you did 1 Good-bye ; I see you arc 
not disposed to leave the spot. Per- 
haps she will appear to you again.” 

So saying, M'Murdie rode on to- 
Avards the mill, and Birkendelly, after 
musing for some time, turned his 
beast's head slowly round, and began 
to move towards the great muckle 
village. 

The Laird's feelings were now in 
terrible commotion. He was taken 
beyond measure with tlie beauty 
and elegance of the figure he had 
seen ; but he remembered, with a 
mixture of admiration and horror, 
that a dream of the same enchanting 
object had haunted his slumbers all 
the days of his life ; yet how singu- 
lar that he should never have r<‘col- 
lectedthe circumstance till now ! But 
farther, with the dream there were 
connected some painful circum- 
stances, which, though terrible in 
their issue, lie could not recollect, so 
as to form them into any degree of 
arrangement. 

As he was considering deeply of 
those things, and riding slowly down 
the declivity, neither dancing his cane, 
nor singing the “ liaird of Wiiidy- 
wa’s,” he lifted up his eyes, and there 
was the girl on tlie same spot where 
he saw her first, walking deliberately 
up the Birky Brow. The sun was 
down ; but it was the month of August, 
and a fine evening, and the Laird, sei- 
zed with an unconquerable desire to 
see aud speak with that incomparable 
creature, could restrain liimself no 
longer, but shouted out to her to 
stop till he came up. She beckoned 
acquiescence, and slackened her pace 
into a slow movement. The Laird 
turned the corner quickly, but when 
be bad rounded it, the maiden was 
still there, though on the summit of 
the Brow. She turned round, and, 
with an inefifable smile and curtsy, 
saluted him, and again moved slowly 
on. She vanishea gradually beyond 
the summit, and while the green 
feathers were still nodding in view 
and 80 nigh, that the Laird could 


have touched them with a fishing- 
rod, he reached the top of the Brow 
himself. There was no living soul 
there, nor onward, as far as his view 
reached. He now trembled every 
limb, and, without knowing what he 
did, rode straight on to tlie big town, 
not daring well to return aud see 
vyhat he had seen for three several 
times; and, certain he would see 
it again wlien the shades of even- 
ing were deepening, he deemed it 
proper and prudent to decline the 
pursuit of such a phantom any far- 
ther. 

He alighted at the Queen's Head, 
called for some brandy and water, 
quite forgot what was liis errand to 
the great muckle town that afternoon, 
there being nothing visible to his 
mental sight but lov^ely fairy images, 
with white gauze frocks and green 
veils. His friend, Mr M‘Murdie, 
joined liiin ; they drank deep, ban- 
tered, reasoned, got angry, reasoned 
themselves calm again, and still all 
would not do. The Laird was con- 
scious that lie had seen the beauti- 
ful apparition, and, moreover, that 
she was tlie very maiden, or the re- 
semblance of her, vv'ho, in the irre- 
vocable dc‘crees of Providence, was 
destined to be his. Tt vv'^as in vain that 
M‘Miirdie reasoned of impressiops 
on the imagination, and 

** Of faiw'y moulding in tho mind, 

Light visioiiK on the passing wind.*’ 

Vain also was a story that he told 
him of a relation of his own, who 
was greatly harassed by tlie appari- 
tion of an officer in a rod unimrm, 
that haunted him day and night, and 
had very nigh put him quite dis- 
ti'acted several times ; till at leugtli 
his physician found out the nature of 
this illusion so well, that he knew, 
from the state of his pulse, to an 
hour wlieii the ghost or the officer 
would appear; and by bleeding, 
low diet, and emollients, contrived 
to keep the apparition away alto- 
gether. 

The Laird admitted the singularity 
of Ibis incident, but not that it was 
one in point ; for the one, he said, 
was imaginary, and the other real; 
and that no conclusions could con- 
vince him in opposition to the autho- 
rity of his own senses. He accepted 
of an invitation to spend a few days 
with M*Murdie and his family ; but 
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they all acknowledged afterwards 
that the Laird was very much like 
one bewitched. 

As soon as he reached home, he 
went straight to the Birky Brow, 
certain of seeing once more tlie an- 
gelic phantom ; but she was not there. 
He took each of his former positions 
again and again, but the desired vi- 
sion would in nowise make its ap- 
pearance. He tried every day, and 
every hour of the day, all with the 
same effect, till he grew absolutely 
desperate, and had the audacity to 
kneel on the spot, and entreat of 
Heaven to see her. Yes, he called 
on Heaven to see her once more, 
whatever she was, whether a being 
of earth, heaven, or liell ! 

He was now in such a state of ex- 
citement that lie could not exist ; he 
grew listless, impatient, and sickly ; 
took to his bed, and sent for M^Mur- 
dic and the doctor; and the issue of 
the consultation was, that Birken- 
delly consented to leave the country 
for a season, on a visit to his only 
sister in Ireland, whitlier we must 
now accompany him for a short 
space. 

His sister was married to Captain 
Bryan, younger of Scores!)}'', and 
tliey two lived in a cottage on the 
estate, and the Cuptaiirs parents and 
sisters at Scoresby Hall. Great was 
the stir and prej)aralion when tlie 
gallant young Laird of Birkeiidelly 
arrived at the cottage, it never being 
doubted that he had come to forward 
a second bond of connexion with 
the family, which still contained 
seven dashing sisters, all unmarried, 
and all alike willing to change that 
solitary and helpless state for tl)«! 
envied one of inatriniony— a state 
highly popular among the young 
women or Ireland. Some of the 
Misses Bryan had now reached the 
years of womanhood, several of them 
scarcely ; but these small discpiali/i- 
cations made no difference in the 
estimation of the young ladies them- 
selves; each and all of them brushed 
up for the competition, with high 
hopes and unflinching I'esolutious. 
True, the elder ones tried to check 
the younger in their good-natured, 
forthright, Irish way; but they re- 
torted, and persisted in their supe- 
rior pretensions. Then there was 
such shopping in Uie county-town ! 
|t was so boundless, that the credit 


of the Hall was Anally exhausted, 
and the old squire was driven to re- 
mark, that ** Och and to be sure it was 
a dreadful and tirrabell concussiuii, 
to be put upon the equipment of 
seven aaughters all at tlie same mo- 
ment, as if the young gentleman 
could marry them all ! Och, then, 
poor dear shoiil, he would be after 
niiding that one was suflicient, if not 
one loo many. And, therefore, there 
was no occasion, none at all, at all, 
and that there was not, for any of 
them to rig out more than one.” 

It was hinted that tlie Laird had 
some reason for complaint at this 
time ; but us the lady sided witli her 
daughters, he had no chance. One of 
the items of liis account was, thirty- 
seven biicKling-combs, then greatly in 
\ ogiie. There were black combs, pale 
combs, yiillow combs, and gilt ones, 
all to suit or set off various com- 
plexions; and if other articles bore 
any proportion at all to these, it bad 
been better for tlie Laird and all liis 
family that Birkendelly had never 
set foot in Ireland. 

Tlie plan was all concocted. There 
was to be a grand dinner at the Hall, 
at wbicli the damsels were to appear 
ill all tli(‘ir finery. A ball was to fol- 
low, and note taken which of the 
young ladies was their guest's choice, 
and measures taken accordingly. The 
dinner and the ball took pla(‘e, and 
what a ])ity I may not describe that 
eutertaiiinient, the dresses, and the 
dancers, for they were all exquisite 
ill their way, and o?ilre beyond mea- 
sure. But such details only serve to 
derange a winter's evening talc such 
as this. 

Birkendelly having at this time but 
one model for bis choice among wo- 
mankind, all that ever he did while 
in the presence of ladies, was to look 
out for some resemblance to her, tlie 
angel of bis faulty ; and it so happen- 
ed, that in one of old Bryan's daugh- 
ters named Luna, or more familiariy. 
Loony, be perceived, or thought he 
perceived, some imaginary siuiilarity 
in form and air to the lovely appari- 
tion. This was tlie sole reason why 
he was incapable of taking bis eyes 
off from her the whole of that n^ht ; 
and this incident settled the point, 
not only with the old people, but 
even the young ladies were forced, 
after every exertion on their own 
parts, to ** yild the pint to tlieir 
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sister Loony, who certinly was nit 
the mist pfcnteelest nor mist hand- 
somest of that guid-lucking fimily.” 

The next day Lady Luna was dis- 
]>atched off to tlie cottage in grand 
style, there to live hand and glove 
with licr supposed lover. Tliere was 
no standing all this. There were the 
two paiTocked together, like a ewe 
and a lamb, early and late; and though 
the Laird really appeai-ed to have, and 
probably had, some*, delight in her 
company, it was only in ronteinpla- 
ting that certain indefinable air of 
resemblance which she bore to the 
sole image impressed on his heart. 
He bought her a white gauze frock, 
a green bonnet and feathers, with a 
\eil, which she was obliged to weal- 
th rovvn over her left shoulder; and 
(‘very day after, six times a-day, was 
she obliged to walk ovim* a certain 
einiiKMice at a c(*rtain distance before 
her lover. Slui was (hdighted to 
obliges him ; but still Avhen he came 
np,he looked disa])poiiited, and never 
said, “ Luna, I love you; when are 
we to b(‘ married V” No, he nev(‘r 
said any such thing, for all her looks 
and expn'ssions of fondest love ; for, 
alas, in all this dalliance, he was only 
feecling a niysterious llanu', that 
])r(*ye(l upon Ids vitals, and proved 
too severe for the powms (‘ith(*r of 
reason or ndigion to extinguish. Still 
time! floAv lighter and lighten- by, his 
health was restored, tin* bloom of his 
check returned, and the frank and 
sim])le conlidence of Lima had a cer- 
tain charm with it, that reconciled 
him to his sister s Irish ('conomy. 
But a strange incident now happened 
to him which deranged all his imme- 
diate plans. 

He was returning from angling one 
(jvening, a little before siinsel, when 
ho saw Lady Luna awaiting him on 
Ins way hom(‘. Butinsb^ad of brush- 
ing up to meet him as usual, sin* 
turnecl, and walked up the rising 
ground before him. " Poor sweet 
girl! how condescending she is,” said 
he to himself, “ and how like she 
is in reality to the angelic being 
whose form and features are so deep- 
ly iinpr(‘RHed on my heart ! I noAV 
see it is no fond or fancied reseiii- 
blance. It is real ! real ! real ! How 
I long to clasp her in my arms, and 
tell her how 1 love her ; for, after all, 
that is the girl that is to be mine, 


and the former a vision to impress 
this the more on my heart." 

He posted up the ascent to over- 
take her. When at the top she turned, 
smiled, and curtsied. Good Hea- 
vens ! it was the identical lady of his 
fondest adoration herself, but love- 
lier, far lovelier than ever. He ex- 
pected every moment that she would 
vanish as was her wont; but she did 
not— she awaited him, and received 
his embraces with open arms. Slie 
was a being of real flesh and blood, 
courteous, elegant, and affectionate. 
He kissed her hand, he kissed her 
glowing cheek, and blessed all the 
lowers of love Avho had thus restored 
her to him again, after undergoing 
pangs of lo\ e such as man never suf- 
f(‘i-ed. 

“ But, dearest heart, here Ave are 
standing in the middle of the higb- 
Avay,” said lie ; snflVu- me to conduct 
yon to my sister’s house, where you 
shall have an apartment with a child 
of nalure having some slight resem- 
hlancc to yourself.’* She siniled, and 
said," No,l Avill notsle(‘p Avith Lady 
Lima to-uiglit. AAill you please to 
look round yon, and see Avliere you 
are.” Ibi did so, and behold they 
AA’cre standing on the Birky BroAv, on 
the only spot ivliere he had ever seen 
her. She smiled at his embarrassed 
look, and asked if he did not remem- 
ber aiiglit of his coming over from 
Indand. He said he thought he did 
reinember something of it, hut love 
Avilh him had long absorbed every 
otlic?r sense. He then asked lier to 
his own house, Avhieh she declined, 
saying slie could only meet him on 
that spot till after their marriage, 
Avhieh could not he b(‘fore St T^aw- 
rence’s Eve c^oine three years. " And 
iio\A%” said she, “ Ave must part. My 
name is Jane Ogilvie, and you were 
betrothed to riu‘ before you were 
born. But I am come to release you 
this evening, if you have the slightest 
objection.** 

He declared he had none; and, 
kneeling, swore the most solemn 
oath to be licrs for ever, and to meet 
her there on St LatATence’s Eve next, 
and every St Lawrence’s Eve until 
that blessed day on AAdiicb she had 
consented to make him happy, by 
becoming bis oavu for ever. She then 
asked him affectionately to exchanjge 
rings Avith her, in pledge oftheir faiih 
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and tnitli, in which he joyfully ac- 
quicscctl ; for she* could not have then 
asked any conditions, which, in the 
fulness of his heart’s love, he would 
not Iiave granted ; and after one fond 
and affectionate kiss, and repeating 
all their engagements over again, 
they parted. 

Birkendelly’s heart was now melt- 
ed within him, and all his senses 
Overpowered by one overwhelming 
assion. On leaving his fair ana 
ind one, he got bewildered, and 
could not iind the road to his own 
house, believing sometimes that he 
was jgoing there, and sometimes to 
his sister’s, till at length he came, as 
he thought, upon tlie Liffey, at its 
junction with Loch Allan ; and there, 
in attempting to call for a boat, he 
awoke from a profound sleep, and 
found himself lying in his bed wdibin 
his sister’s house, and the day sky 
just breaking. 

If he was puzzled to account for 
some things in the course of his 
dream, he was much more puzzled 
to account for them now* that he was 
wide awake. He was sensible that 
he had met his love, had embraced, 
kissed, and exchanged vows and 
rings with her, and, in token of the 
ti*uth and reality of all these*, her 
emerald ring was on his finger, and 
his own away ; so there was no doubt 
that they had met, — by wdiat means 
it was beyond the power of man to 
calculate. 

There w'as then living with Mrs 
Bryan an old Scotswoman, commonly 
styled Lucky Black. She had nursed 
Birkendelly’s mother, and been dry- 
nurse to himself and sister ; and ha- 
ving more tliaii a mother’s attach- 
ment for the latter, wdien she was 
married, old Lucky left her country, 
to spend the last of her days in tlie 
house of her beloved young lady. 
When the Laird entered the breakfast 
parlour that morning, slie was sit- 
ting in her black velvet hood, as 
usual, reading “ The Fourfold State 
of Man,” and being paralytic and 
somewliat deaf, she seldom regarded 
those who went out or came in. But 
chancing to hear him say something 
about the ninth of August, she quitted 
reading, turned round her head to 
listen, and then asked, in a hoarse 
teemulous voice, “ What’s that he’s 
saying ? What’s the unlucky callmit 
saying about the ninth of August ? 
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Aih ? To be sure it is St Lawrence's 
Eve, although the tenth be his day. 
It ’h ower true, ower truel ower 
true for him an’ a* his kin, poor man ! 
Aih ? What was he saying then 

The men smiled at her incoherent 
earnestness, hut the lady, with true 
feminine condescension, informed 
her, ill a loud voice, that Allan had 
an engagement in Scotland on St 
Lawrence’s Eve. She then started 
up, extended her shrivelled hands, 
that shook like the aspen, and pant- 
ed out, “ Aih, aih ? Lord preserve 
us ! whateu an engagement has he 
on St Lawrence’s Eve ‘r Bind him ! 
bind him! shackle him wi* hands of 
steel, and of brass, and of iron ! — O, 
may He whose blessed will was 
pleased to leave him an orphan sac 
soon, ]n*eserve liiin from tlie fate 
whicli 1 tremble to think on I” 

She then tottered round the table, 
as with supernatural energy, and 
seizing the Laird’s right hand, she 
drew it close to her unstable e.ves, 
and thou, perceiving the emerald 
ring chased in blood, she threw up 
her" arms with a jerk, o])ened her 
skinny jaws with a fearful gape*, and 
uttering a sliriek, that made all the 
house yell, tind every one within it 
to tremble, she fell hack lifeless and 
rigid on the floor. The gentlemen 
botli fled, out of sheer terror; hut a 
woman never deserts her friends in 
extremity. The lady called her maids 
about her, had her old nurse convey- 
ed to hod, where every means were 
used to restore animation. But, alas ! 
life was extinct ! The vital spark had 
fled for ever, which filled all tlieir 
hearts with grief, disappointment, and 
horror, as some dreadful tale of mys- 
tery was now sealed up from their 
knowledge, which, in all likelihood, 
no otluir could reveal. But to say 
the triitli, the Laird did not seem 
greatly disposed to i>rol)e it to the 
bottom. 

Not all the arguments of Captain 
Bryan and his lady, nor tlie simple 
entreaties of Lady Luna, could induce 
Birkendelly to put off his engagement 
to meet his love on the Birky Brow 
0 ]i the evening of the 9th of August; 
but lie promised soon to return, pre- 
tc*nding that some business of the 
utmost Importance called him away. 
Before lie went, however, he asked 
his sister if ever she had heard of 
such a lady in Scotland as Jane Ogil- 
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vie. Mra Bryan repeated the name 
many times to herself, and said that 
name undoubtedly was once fami- 
liar to her, although she thought not 
for good, but at that moment she did 
not recollect one single individual of 
the name. He then shewed her the 
emerald ring that had been the death 
of old Lucky Black ; but the moment 
the lady lookc;d at it, she made a 
grasp at it to take it oft* by force, 
which she had very nearly effected. 

“ O, burn it, burn it !*’ cried she ; " it 
is not a right ring ! Burn it !” 

“ My dear sister, what fault is in 
the ringV” said he. “ It is a very 
pretty ring, and one that 1 set great 
value by.” 

“ O, for IIea\ on’s sake, burn it, and 
renounce the giver !” cried she. " If 
you have any regard for your peace 
here, or your soiiPs welfare hereafter, 
burn that ring ! If you saw with your 
own eyes, you would easily perceive 
that that is not a ring belitiiug a 
Christian to wear.” 

'riiis speech confounded Birken- 
dolly a good deal. He retired by 
himself and examined the ring, and 
could sc»e nothing in it unheconiing 
a Christian to wear. It was a chased 
gold ring, with a bright emcu'ald, 
'which last had a red toil, in some 
lights gi\ ing it a jmrple gleam, and 
inside was engraven “ Eletjity^ much 
defaced, but that his sisUu* could not 
see ; therefore he could not compre- 
hend her \ chement injunctions con- 
cerning it. But that it might no 
more give her offence, or any other, 
he sewed it within his vest, opposite 
his h eart, j iidgiiig that there was some- 
thing in it wiiicli his eyes were witb- 
holdei) from discerning. 

Thus he left Ireland with liis mind 
in great ronfiision, groping his way, 
as it were, in a hole of mystery, yet 
the passion that preyed on his heai't 
and vitals more intense than ever. 
He seems to have had an impressiou 
all his life that some mysterious fate 
awaited him, which the correspond- 
ence of his dreams and day visions 
tended to confirm. And though he 
gave himself wholly up to the sway 
of one overpowering passion, it was 
not without some yearnings of soul, 
manifestations of terror, and so much 
earthly shame, that he never more 
mentioned his love, or his engage- 
ments, to any human being, not even 
to his frien(l M‘Murdie, whose com- 
pany he forthwith shunned. 


It is on this account that I am un- 
able to relate what passed between 
the lovers thenceforward. It is cer- 
tain they met at the Birky Brow that 
St Lawrence’s Eve, for they were 
seen in company together; but of the 
engagements, vows, or dalliance, that 
passed between them, I can say no- 
thing; norof all their future meetings, 
until the beginning of August 1781, 
when the Laird be^n decidedly to 
make preparations for his approach? 
ing marriage; yet not as it he and 
his betrothed had been to reside at 
Birkendelly,al1 his provisions rather 
bespeaking a meditated journey. 

Oil the morning of the 9th, he 
wrote to his sister, and then arraying 
himself in his new wedding suit, ana 
]mttmg the emerald ring on Ids finger, 
he appeared all impatience, until to- 
w^ards evening, when he sallied out 
on horseback to his a])pointnient. 

It seems that Ids mysterious iniia’mo- 
rata had met him, for he was seen 
riding through the. big town before 
sunset, witli a young lady behind 
him, dressed in wh.te and green, and 
the villagers affirmed that they were 
riding at th(‘ rate of fifty miles an 
liour ! They were seen to pass a 
cottage called Mosskilt, ten miles 
farther on, ^vliere there was no high- 
way, at the same tremendous speed; 
and I could never liear that they 
were any more seen, until the fo'l- 
lowiug morning, when Birkendelly's 
fine hay horse was found lying dead 
at his own stable door ; and shortly 
after. Ids master was likewise disco- 
vered lying ablackened corpse on the 
IMrky Brow, at the very spot whore 
the mysterious, but lovely dame, had 
always appeared to him. There was 
neither wound, bruise, nor disloca- 
tion, In his whole frame ; hut his skin 
was of a livid colour, and his features 
terribly distorted. 

This woful catastrophe struck the 
neighbourhood with great consterna- 
tion, so that nothing else was talked 
of. Every ancient tradition and mo- 
dern incident were raked together, 
compared, and combined ; and cer- 
tainly a most rare concatenation of 
misfortunes was elicited. It was au- 
thenticated that bis father had died 
on the same spot that day twenty 
years, and his grandfather that day 
forty years, the former, as was sup- 
posed, by a fall from his horse when 
ill liquor, and the latter, nobody 
knew bow ; and now this Allan was 
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the last of his race, for Mrs Bryan caused her to he murdered, in the 
liad no cliihlreu. midst of a thicket of birch and broom. 

It was moreover now remembered at a 8])ot which slic mentioned ; that 
by many, and amoiip^ the rest, the [lev. she had good reasons for believing 
.Tosepli Taylor, that he had frequent- so, as she had seen the red blood 
ly observed a young lady, in white and the new ^ravo, Avheii she was a 
and green, sauntering about that spot little girl, and ran homo andinen- 
on a St Lawrence’s lilve. tioned it to her grandfather, avIio 

AVhen Captain Bryan and his lady charged her as she valued her life 
arrived to take possession of the pro- never to mention that again, as it 
niises, they instituted a strict enquiry teas only the nombles and hide of a 
into oA’ery circumstance; hut nothing deer, which he himself had buried 
farther than what was related to tliem there. But when, twenty years sul)- 
by Mr M‘Murdie could bcleariidd of sequent to that, tin* wicked and un- 
this Mysterious Bride, besides what happy Allan Sandisoii was found 
the Laird’s own letter bore. It ran dead on that \ery spot, and lying 
thus : — across the green mound, then i. early 

h‘vel with the surface, Avhich she had 
“ DiiAKFST SrsTi;R, oiice seen a new grave, she then for 

" 1 shall, before this time to-inor- tlie lirst time ever thoiiglit of a Di- 
row, he the most happy, or most vine ProAidence; and sin* addml, 
miserable, of mankind, ha\ing so- “ For my grandfather, Neddy Haw, 
Jernnly engaged myself this uiplit to hr‘ dee’d too; lh('rf»’s nacbody kens 
wed a young and beautiful Jad\', how, Jior ever shall.” 
named Jane Ogilvie, to AvJioni it As tliey were qnit(‘ incapable (»f 
seems I Avas betrothed before 1 Avas conceiving, from Mai ion’s descrip- 
horn. Our correspondence has been tioii, any tiling ot tlie spot, Air M‘- 
of a most private and mysterious na- Murdie caused her to he taken out 
ture; hut my troth is pledged, and to the Birky Brow in a cart, accom- 
iiiy resolution iixed. We set out pani(*d by Mr Taylor, and some hun- 
ori a far journey to the place of her dreds of the townsfolk; hut when- 
abode on tlie nuptial eve, so that it ever Rh(‘ saw it, she said, “ Aha, hir- 
will he long before I see you again. kies I the haill kiiitra ’s alt(*red now. 

“ Yours till death, ^ I'hi’re vv^as nae road here then ; it 

“ Allax Geokol: Svnutsox. gaed straiglit oaati- the tap o* the 
“ Birkcndcily, Amjusi 8th, 1781.” hill. An’ jet me see— llmre "s the 

thorn where the cushats higgit ; an’ 
That very same year, an old woman, there ’s tin' iiuld birk tJiat I ainre tell 
named Maiioii llaAv, vv^as returned all’ an’ left my shoe stickin* i’ the 
upon that, her native jiansli, from cleft. I can tell ye, hirkies, either 
Glasgow'. She hadled ainigralory life the deer’s grave, or bonny Jane Ogil- 
Avith her son — who was what he call- vie’s, is no twa yards ail the place 
ed a bell-hanger, hut in fact a tinker where that horse’s hind feet are 
of the AA'orst grade — for many years, stnndin’; sae ye may liowk, an’ see 
and W'as at last returned to the if there be ony remains.” 
inuckle tow'ii in a state of great des- The minister, and M'Mnrdie, and 
titutioii. She gav (3 the parisliioiiers all the people, stared at one another, 
a history of the Mysterious Bride, so for they had purposely caused the 
plausilily correct, but withal so ro- horse to stand still on the very spot 
mantic, that every body said of it, (as where both the father and son had 
is often said of my narratives, with been found dead. They digged, and 
the same narrow-minded prejudice de’ep, deep helou^ the road, they 
and injustice,) that it was a made found part of the slender bones an<l 
story. There were, however, some skull of a youirg female, whieh they 
strong testimonies of its veracity. deposited decently in the church- 
She said the first Allan Saiidisun, yard. The family of the Sandisons 
who married the great heiress of is extinct— the Mysterious Bride ap- 
Birkendelly, was previously engaged pears no more on the Eve of »St 
to a beautiful young lady, named LavATcnce —and the wicked people of 
Jane Ogilvie, to whom lie gave any the gi*eat niuckle village liave got a 
thing but fair play ; and, as she lesson on Divine justice w'ritten lo 
believed, either murdered her, or them in lines of blood. 
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THE IIISTOKY or A FRENCH ARTIZAN DURING THE LAST REVOLUTION. 


I WAS born in the beautiful valley 
of the Seine, near the small town of 
Bonnieres. It is a lovely place, and 
I Avill say no more of it ; for in sittiiiff 
down to write all the miseries aiicl 
horrors that have visited me since I 
left it, the fair calm spot of my birth, 
and tlie sweet ])eaceful scenes of iny 
boyhood, rise up like the reproach- 
ful spirit of a noble parent before a 
criminal son, and upbraid me for 
J I a V i ni^ (* ver q u i tied rny t ran(| u il home. 
My father, though but the gardener at 
tli(‘ chateau, was also a small pro- 
pnt tiiirr; and, in his spare time,ijsed 
to cultivate Ids own fields by the 
banks of the river. The chateau had 

been purchased by Monsieur V , 

the rich bookseller in Paris; and in 
lianging about the house while a 
child, 1 became a great favourite 
Avith the good Parisian. Still my prin- 
cipal patron was Monsieur le Cure of 
Ihnmieres, who discovered in me an 
amazing genius for my catechism, 
taught me to read and write, gave mo 
a smattering of Latin, and declared, 
that if I took jiainsand beliaved well, 

he and Monsieur V between 

them, would j)rocure im* the means 
of studying, and make me a clergy- 
man like himself. 

My ambition was flattered tvith the 
prospect ; and during my early years, 
the dn'am of my future Jionours ivas 
always before me ; liut, as 1 grew up 
and learnt to dance upon the green 
with the girls of the village*, my sen- 
timents insensibly chang(*d. 1 began 
to think of leaving off dancing, and 
being grave, and serious, and never 
marrying — each ivith an augmented 
degree of horror. 'J'hc decissive blow, 
however, was struck, when I had seen 
three times Mariette Dupont. We 
were both as young as we well could 
be to fall in love ; but she Avas so 
beautiful, and her soft dark eyes 
looked so imploringly into one’s 
heart, that from the very first moment 
1 saw her, I felt an inclination to put 
my arm round her, and say, “ Thou 
shalt be iny own ; and I will guard 
thee from sorrow, and care, and ad- 
versity; and shelter thee from every 
blast that blows in the bleak cold 
world around.” But on this I must 
not pause either, for the memory of 
such dreams is bitterness. The mat- 


ter Avent on — I loved Mariette, and 

she Ay ! that joy is at least my 

own — lasting—imperishable, and the 
annihilation of a world could not take 
it from me She loved me — deep- 

ly, truly, devotedly — through life— 
to the tomb ! 

Years flew by; and we Avere mar- 
ried ; for iny father had never liked 
the thought of my becoming a priest, 
which he looked upon as being buried 
alive. He said I should do much 
better to labour as my ancestors had 
done ; or, since 1 had a superior 
education, could read and Avrite, and 
understood Latin, 1 might easily 
make iny fortune in Paris. So he 
Avillingly gave his consent to iny mar- 

riagt* with Mariette. Monsieur V 

tlu^ bookseller, said it was always 
right to let fools have their own Avay; 
and the (mre froAAmed and united us, 
merely observing, that he had be- 
stowx*d his time and attention very 
much in vain. 

By my father’s counsel, Ave deter- 
mined to go to Paris immediately, 
for he and my brother Avere both 
sure that 1 should there become a 
great man, and Mariette had no 
doubt of it. “ Besides,” my father 
said, “ if you do not get on there, you 
can come back here, and help to take 
can* of our own ground, Avhile I work 
at the chateau.” 

To Paris Ave Avent, and took a small 
lodging in the Faubourg Poisson- 
niere, Avhere,for two or three weeks, 
Mariette and myself spent our time 
and our money in love and amuse- 
ment We Avere not extravagant, 
but we Averc thoughtless ; and surely 
a three-Aveek’s thoughtlessness was 
but a fair portion for such happiness 
as Ave enjoyed. At length I began to 
think of seeking something to do; 
and 1 had sufficient self-confidence 
to fancy I could even Avrite in a 
newspaper. Forth I Avent to pro- 
pose myself; and Maiiette’s eyes 
told me how high were l>cr antici- 
pations of my success. To the pro- 
prietors of the Constitutionnel, my 
first application AA^as made ; but the 
gentleman 1 satv bent his ear to catch 
my provincial jargon — looked at me 
from head to foot— told me I was 
dreaming ; and turned upon his heel. 
How I got out of the house, I knoAir 
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not ; but when I found myself in the 
street^ my head swam round, and my 
heart swelled with mingled indignar 
tion, shame, and disappointment. 

It required no small effort to force 
myself to enter the office of the Na- 
tional, which was the next 1 tried. 
There I mentioned my pretensions, 
in a humbler tone, and only proposed 
that something from my pen might 
be received as an experiment. The 
clerk to whom I spoke bore my mes- 
sage into an inner room, and return- 
ed with a calm, business-like face, to 
inform me that all departments were 
full. This had occupied me the whole 
morning; and I now returned to Ma- 
riette, who instantly read my morti- 
fication in my countenance. She 
asked no questions, but only cast her 
arms round my neck, and with a 
smile, which was not gay, though it 
was not desponding, wie whispered, 
" Do not be vexed, Frank. They 
cannot know yet how clever you are. 
When they see more of you, they 
will be glad enough to have you. 
Itesides, we can go back again to 
Bonnibres.” 

The thought of returning unsuc- 
cessful to my own home, was not 
what I could endure. I imagined 
the cold eye of the curate ; and the 
disappointment and surprise of tny 
father and brother; and the jeers 
and the wonder of the wdiole village ; 
and 1 determined to do any thing 
rather than go back to Bonnieres. 
The landlord of our lodgings w''as a 
tinman, a great politician, and a li- 
terary man. All his information, 
however, was gathered from a paper 
called the Globe, which he cited on 
every occasion. I'o the oflfice of the 
Globe, then, I w’^ent, after dinner; 
and, having taken a couple of turns 
before the door, to gather resolution, 
I went in, and modestly asked when 
I could sec the editor. One of the 
young men in ihcoffice answ^ered that 

Monsieur was then in the house, 

and ushered me into another room. 
Here I found a gentleman writing, 
who looked up with a pleasant and 
intelligent expression, and pointing 
to a seat, asked my business. 

As I explained it to him, his coun- 
tenance took a look of gi'eat serious- 
ness ; and he replied, " I am ex- 
tremely sorry that no such occupa- 
tion as you desire can be afforaed 
you by the editors of the Globe, for 
we have applications every day. 


which w^e are obliged to reject, from 
writers of known excellence. 1 am 
afraid, also, that you will find much 
difficulty in obtaining what you seek, 
for one of the worst consequences 
of bad government is now affecting 
the whole of France. 1 mean the 
undue proportion between the num- 
ber of the population and the quan- 
tity of employment. Where the fault 
lies, 1 must not presume to say, but 
that there must be a great fault some- 
where is evident; otherwise every 
man who is willing to labour, would 
find occupation.” 

It has struck me since, that there 
must often be caus(»s for want of 
employment, which no government 
could either control or remedy ; but, 
at the time, his reasoning seemed ex- 
cellent ; and all I felt was renewed 
disappointment, and a touch of des- 
pair, which 1 believe sliewed itself 
very plainly in my face, for the edi- 
tor began to ask me some farther 
questions which soon led me to tell 
him my ]>recise situation. 

He mused, and seemed interested; 
but for a moment replied nothing. 
At length, looking at me with a smile, 
he said, “ Perhaps, what 1 am about 
to propos(5 to you, may be very in- 
ferior to your expectations; never- 
theless it will aflbrd you some occu- 
pati<m.” 

The very name of occupation was 
renewed life, and 1 listened with 
eagerness, wliile he oflered to re- 
commend me to a printer, as what is 
called a reader, or corrector of the 
press. I embraced his proposal with 
unutterable thankfulness; and having 
ascertained that 1 w'as (‘apablc of the 
task, by some j)roof-sheets that lay 
upon the table, he WTote a note to 
Monsieur Mansoii, the printer, and 
put it into my hand. I could almost 
have knelt and worshipped him, so 

f reat was the change from despair to 
ope. With the letter in my hand, I 
flew to the printing-house, w^as tried 
and received; and, though the emo- 
lument hold out was as small as it 
well could be, my walk home w'as 
with the springing step of joy and 
independence; and my heart, as 1 
pressed Mariettc to my bosom, and 
told her my success, was like that of 
a great general in the moment of 
victory, before the gloss of triumph 
has been tarnished l)y one regi-et for 
the gone, or one calculation for the 
future. 1 was soon installed in my 
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new post ; and though what I gained 
•was barely enough for the necessi- 
ties of life, yet it sufficed ; and there 
was always a dear warm smile in 
the eyes 1 loved best, which cheered 
and supported me whenever I felt 
inclined to despond or give way. 

It is true, I often regretted that I 
could not procure for Mariette those 
comforts and those luxuries which I 
little valued myself ; but she seemed 
to heed them not, and every priva- 
tion appeared to her a matter of pride 
— to be', borne rather as a joy than a 
<*.arc. Six months thus passed ; and 
they were the happiest of my life, for 
though 1 laboured, 1 laboured in the 
sunshine. I had perfectly sufficient 
time also, to make myself thoroughly 
ac(piainted with tin; whole art of 
printing, and to fit myself for the task 
of a compositor, which, though more 
mechanical, was more lucrative ; and 
it became? necessary that I should 
gain more, as a change Avas coming 
o\ er Mariette which promised us new 
cares and new happiness. Strange, 
that when 1 looked upon her languid 
features, and her altered shaped she 
seemed to me a thousand times more 
lovely, than in all the fresh gra<’e8 of 
expanding womanhood ! Alid when 
fears for her safety mingled with 
the joy of possessing her — when her 
calrii sweet eyes rested long and 
fixedly upon me, as if she strove to 
trace out the image of her future 
child in the looks of its father — a new 
and thrilling interest a])peared to 
have grown up betwee,n us, which 
was something more than love. 

At length, one of the compositors 
having gone to conduct a printing 
office sit Rennes, my object u'as ac- 
complished ; and 1 obtained his va- 
cant place. Still the emoluments 
Avere iniinitely small, for the book 
trade was bad, and of course the 
printers suffered. Somctin)cs there 
Avas plenty of work, and sometimes 
there was none ; and the Airhole of 
my companions murmured highly at 
the goA^ernment, AA'hose imbecility 
and tyrannical conduct, they said, 
had destroyed the commerce of the 
country, and done every thing to 
ruin and degrade the press. There 
Avas many a busy Avhisper amongst 
us, that nothing could save the na- 
tion but a ncAv revolution ; and as we 
all felt more or less the shai'p tooth 
of want, we madly thought that no 
change would be detrimental to us. 


I doubted some of the opinions that 
I heard; but one of my comrades 
worked at the Globe, which had now 
become a dailv paper, and he used 
often to give us long quotations, which 
convinced us all that the govern* 
ment was opposed to the wishes of 
the whole nation, and that any change 
must be for the better. 

During the autumn, I con trilled 
to save some little portion of my 
wages ; but the rigour of the winter, 
and the quantity of wood we Avere 
obliged to burn, soon consumed all 
that I had laid by ; so that the pro- 
vision for Mariette’s confinement 
became a maltt^r of serious and dread- 
ful anxiety. One morning, however, 
1 received a letter from my brother, 
telling me that my father had died 
suddenly on the preceding night. I 
Avill not rest upon all that I felt. I 
had always been the slave of my 
imagination : and it had been one of 
my Vavourite vanities to think how 
proud my father’s heart would be to 
see me raise myself high in the world, 
and hoAV comfortable 1 should be able 
to render his old age, when the smile 
of fortune should be turned upon me. 
Rut noAv he was dead, and those 
dreams all broken. 

The little patch of ground which 
Ave possessed A\^as of course divided 
between me and my brother; and 
my portion Avas instantly sold to 
provide for the occasion Avhich was 
so near at hand. The depression of 
all property, and the haste Avith Avhich 
1 AA^as obliged to effect the sale, ren- 
dered it tlie most disadvantageous 
that can be conceived ; and whnt 
Avith the expenses of Mariette’s con- 
finement, a long illness which she 
underwent after, and a fit of sickness 
Avhich I suffered myself— before the 
end of March my stock of money 
Avas reduced to fifty francs. 

Work Avas by this time sufficient 
and regular, so that I could maintain 
myself Mariette, and our boy. We 
had, indeed, no Huperfluity; we knew 
no luxury; and the external enjoy- 
ments Avhich 1 saw many possessing, 
far less Avorthy than ourselves, were 
denied to us. 

Mariette bore it all Avith cheerful- 
ness, but 1 grew gloomy and discon- 
tented, and the continual murmurs 
at tlic government, which 1 heard 
amongst my companions, wrought 
upon me. I gradually be^ to 
dream that every thing unpleasant 
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in my eituation was attributable to 
the state of society in which I lived. 
Every political change now seemed 
to irritate and affect me. Whereas, 
before 1 heard a word of politics, I 
used to work on with hope and 
activity — encountering hardships 
boldly, and feeling them the less, 
because I did not let my mind rest 
upon them — I now dwelt upon every 
uiicomfort, and magnihed it in my 
own eyes, for the purpose of making 
it a greater reproach to the govern^ 
inent, whose evil measures, 1 thought, 
caused it. I would pause long in my 
work to read scraps from a newspa- 
per, and to comment on the folly and 
tyranny of our rulers; and thus I 
met several reproofs for my slowness 
and negligence. The fires in Nor- 
mandy I heard of with indignation 
and horror, and 1 attributed tliem all 
to the ministers, whose wickedness 
1 thought was capable of any base- 
ness, till one day I heard one of my 
republican companions observe, that 
the incendiaries were very much in 
the right, to burn down the barns 
and destroy the grain, as by making 
the great mass of the people as 
miserable and ])ennyless as them- 
selves, they would force them to 
bring about a revolution, which 
would set all things to rights. Be- 
sides, he asked, what right had a 
rich man to coni, n'hcn the poor 
were starving? 

The elections for the chamber of 
deputies was another great source of 
anxiety to me; and when I found 
they were all liberal, I felt nearly as 
much satisbiction as if 1 bad been 
elected myself. At length the meet- 
ing of the chambers approached; and 
many a warm discussion look place 
amongst the journeymen printers, on 
the questions likely to be brought 
under consideration. Every one 
said that the ministers must go out, 
or dissolve the chambers ; and many 
observed with a shrewd glance, that 
neither the dissolution ot the cham- 
bers, nor the resignation of the 
ministers, would satisfy the people. 
“ must have a change,” they 
said — “ a complete change and 
several began to talk boldly of revo- 
lution. 

The continual irritation and dis- 
content 1 felt, had their effect on my 
countenpice ; and Mariette grew 
anxious |ibout me. She did all she 
could to,.|iipth« ma-Hiat with her 


arms round my neck, and endeavour- 
ed to persuade me that 1 should be 
htmpier if 1 did not think of politics, 
** Kings and governments,” she said, 
and said truly, “ could only provide 
for the general good ; and that there 
must always be many in every coun- 
try whose fate destined them to 
labour and live hard. She could not 
but think,” she added, “ that the way 
to be hnppy, was for every one to 
try, by his own exertions, to improve 
his own condition; and neither to 
envy his neighbour nor to meddle 
with affairs in which he was not well 
practised.” She sought to induce 
me, too, to return to Ihinnieres. We 
had never been so happy since we 
left it; aiulsosn eetly,so j)erseveriiig- 
ly did shf‘ urge a request which 1 
saw was made for my sake more tlian 
her own, that at length 1 consented 
to go, and, quitting all tlie vain 
dreams which had led me to Paris, 
to reassuine the class and occupation 
of iny fathers. 

We had not money to go by the 
Diligence ; hut we were both good 
walkers; and thel)aby,being brouglit 
up by lumd — and that upon the 
simplest food — would prove but 
little encunibrance. 

This det(*riniimtion was taken on 
Sunday the *25th of July, and the 
next day I gave my employer notice 
that, at the end of the month, 1 
should quit him. In the meantime 
we determined to save c*very sous 
that Avas possible, in order to pro- 
vide for our expenses by tbe way; 
for winch we bad bitberto made no 
rpserv(». On tlie Monday following, 
1 joined the rest of the printers, and 
Ave worked through the day in traii- 
<jnillity. At niglvt, hoAA'(*ver, as I Avas 
returning over tin* Pontneuf, 1 met 
one of my companions, Avho grasped 
luy hand, asking, Avith a look of 
intense eagerness, “ If I had heard 
the iieAVs ?” The suddenness of the 
qucBtioii, and liis look of anxiety, 
alarmed me. 1 kncAV not Avell Avhat 
I dreaded, but at all events, my fears 
were all ])ersoiial. His tale soon 
relieved me of my apprehensions for 
Mariett(» and our child; hut raised 
my indignation to the liighest pitch 
against the government. The King, 
he told me, had violated the charter, 
struck at the liberty of the press, 
altered the latv of election, and re- 
duced the people to a nation of 
slaves. 
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Distant shouts met our ear as we 
were crossing the Rue St Honore ; 
.and hurrying on in the direction from 
which they proceeded, we came 
upon an imineuse multitude, who 
were breaking the lamps, and yelling 
execrations against the government. 

1 was well enough inclined to join 
them ; but remembering Mariette, I 
returned home, and told her all that 
had occurred. As I spoke, a pale- 
ness came over her beautiful face, so 
unusual, so ghastly, that it made tne 
start. It seemed as if some warning 
voice liad told her that every happy 
<lream was at an end-^ that the eternal 
barrier had fallen between us and joy 
for ever. TJie next morning every 
thing seemed to have passed by 
Avhich liad disturbed the tranquillity 
of tlie town on the previous evening 
— the streets were quiet, and the 
peo])le ciigag(?d in their usual occu- 
pations. Mariett(‘’a mind appeared 
somewhat calmed j but still she look- 
ed at me anxiously, as she saw me 
about to depart, and made me pro- 
mise more tlum once, tliat I would go 
straight to my work, without ming- 
ling with any mob I might see. 1 
kept my word; and, though I saw 
several grou|)s of peo])le gathered 
round tlie corners of tluj streets, 
where the obnoxious ordinances were 
osted up, I did not even stop to read, 
ur hurried on to the printing-house 
with all speed. The scene in the 
workrooms was diflerent from any 
1 had ever beheld. All the presses 
were standing still ; and tlie work- 
men, gathered into knots, were each 
(h^claiining more violently than the 
other, on the infamy and folly of the 
govermneiit ; and, with furious ges- 
tures, vowing vengeance. The over- 
seer came in soon after, and with 
some difficulty got us to our work ; 
but, about twelve o’clock, tlie pro- 
prietor of the establisliinent himself 
appeared, and told us to leave ofl'our 
labours. “ My good friends,” said he, 
“ the government has annihilated the 
liberty of the press. The type of 
several of the journals has been seized 
this morning. Our liberties are at 
an end without, we secure tliem by 
our own force. Far be it from me 
to Counsel tumult or bloodslied — the 
law is quite sufficient to do us jus- 
tice. However, 1 have determined, 
as well as Monsieur Didot and all the 
other printers, to cease business, and 
discharge my workmen.” We were 


tl}en paid the email sum owing to 
each, and dismissed, with a caution 
to be quiet and orderly, and to trust 
to the law ; though the very fact of 
turning out a number of unemployed 
and discontented men, upon such a 
city as Paris, seemed to me the very 
best possible way of producing that 
tumult which we were warned to 
avoid. 

1 soon after found, that it was not 
alone the printers who had been dis- 
chai'ged, but that almost all the work- 
men in the city had been suddenly 
thrown out of employment. As 1 
returned home, there was a sort of 
ominous silence about the towm that 
had something fearful in it. Not ten 
persons were to be seen upon the 
Quais, which are usually so crowded; 
and, it seemed as if the whole popu- 
lation had been concentrated on par- 
ticular points. To my great surprise, 
on entering my lodging, 1 found my 
brother sitting with Mariette, and 
holding our intanton his knae, w'hile 
the child looked up in his face and 
smiled, as if it knew that those were 
kindred eyes which gazed upon it. My 
brother soon told me the occasion of 
his coming to Paris, which was to buy 
seeds and plants for the hothouse at 
the Chateau ; and about three o’clock, 
as every thing was quiet, 1 went out 
with him. As wc passed onward, we 
soon saw that all was not right. The 
shops were closed— the gates of tlie 
Palais Royal were shut — groups of 
gloomy faces were gathered at every 
corner — and the whole town wore 
the dull, heavy aspect of a thunder- 
cloud, before the storm bursts forth 
in all its fury. A few gens-d’armeR 
were to be seen, but no extraordi- 
nary military force appeai'ed ; and 
gradually the same sort of yelling 
shouts came upon our ear that 1 had 
heard the night before. 

As we approached the Rue St 
Honor6, the cries became louder; 
and turning down the Rue des Sons 
Eufans, we found ourselves sudden- 
ly in the crowd from which they 
proceeded. It consisted of about 
live hundred men and boys, all un-' 
armed. Some had stones in their 
hands, and some had sticks ; but no 
more deadly weapon could 1 disceim 
amongst them. A great proportion 
of the mob were, discharged printers, 
and I was instantly recognised by 
several of my fellow-workmen, drawn 
into the crowd with my brother, who 
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was very willing to go, and liurri^ 
on towards tlie Place Veiidome, 
wbiUier the rioters were directing 
their steps, with the purpose of at- 
tacking the house of Monsieur de 
Peyronnet, one of the obnoxious 
ministers. The numbers in tlie Rue 
St Honor6 were in no degree tre- 
mendous; but, as we entered the 
Place Vendome, I saw an equal body 
coming up the Rue Castiglione, and 
another approaching by tlie Rue de 
la Paix. A large force of mounted 
genB-d*armerie was drawn up in the 
square ; and shortly after, a party of 
the guard, and the troops of the line, 
appeared. There seemed to be con- 
siderable hesitation on both parts to 
strike the first blow ; and as long as 
we kept to shouts, the military re- 
mained passive. What took ]ilace 
towards Peyronuet’s house, I could 
not discover for the heads of the 
people, but there seemed a conside- 
rable tumult in that direction ; and a 
moment after, a lad beside mo throAv 
an immense brick at the liead of the 
officer of gens-d^oi'merie, crying, “ A 
has le Roi I A ive la Charte !” 

The missile took effect, knocked off 
the officer’s hat, andeovered his fore- 
head with a stream of blood. That 
instant the word was given to charge ; 
and in a moment, we were driven 
down the Rue St Hoziorc in confu- 
sion and terror. My brotlier could 
not run so fast as 1 could, and at the 
corner of the Palais Royal, I found 
that he was left several yards behind, 
while the horses were close upon 
him. 1 instinctively started back to 
assist him, and seeing no other means, 
1 seized a wine cask that stood at 
one of the doors, and rolled it with 
all my strength between him and the 
soldiers. The nearest gens-d’arme’s 
horse, stopped in full course, stum- 
bled and fell over the barrel. A loud 
shout of gratulation and triumph 
burst from the people ; and turning 
in their flight, they discharged a 
shower of bricks and stones ' upon 
the advancing cavalry, which struck 
more than one horseman from his 
saddle, and afforded time for my bro- 
ther and myself to join the rest, which 
we did amidst great cheering and 
applause, as the first who had actively 
resisted the military. Elated by the 
cheers, my brother entered with en- 
thusiasm into the feelings of the mul- 
titudoi while I felt as u I had com- 


mitted a crime, in injuring men who 
were but doing their duty. 

A temporary cessation of hostility 
now occurred between the people 
and the soldiery. The gens-d’armerie 
established themselves in the Place 
du Palais Royal, some troops of the, 
line took possession of the Rue St 
Houore, and the mob occupied the 
end of the Rue de Richelieu, and 
die corners of the Rue Montpensier, 
where the new and incomplete build- 
ings afforded plenty of loose stones, 
which were soon again used as mis- 
siles against the geiis-d’armes. 1 
would fain now have got away and 
returned home, but my brother would 
remain ; and my companions, remem- 
bering the affair of the barrel, put 
me forward as a kind of loader ; so 
thatvaiiity joined with enthusiasm to 
make me continue, while the thought 
of Mariette came from time to time 
across my memory with a thrill of 
dispiriting anxiety. The next two 
hours passed all in tumult. 'J'lie sol- 
diers charged us several times, and 
we fled, but still returned to our po- 
sition as tliey reassinned theirs. 
Many shots were fired, but few fell, 
and muskets, fowling-pieces, pistols, 
and swords began to appear amongst 
the crowd, while in one or two places 
1 discerned tlie uniform of the Na- 
tional Guard,and two or three youths 
from the Polytechnic School. Dark- 
ness soon after this came on ; the mill • 
titudes opposed to the soldiery were 
increasing every minute, and a cry 
began to run through tlie crowd, “ To 
the gunsmiths’ shops ! To the gun- 
smiths* shops !” Instantly this sug- 
gestion was obeyed. We dispersed 
in a moment. Every gunsmith’s shop 
in the neighbourhood was broken 
open, and almost before 1 was aware 
myself, I was armed with a double- 
barrelled gun and a brace of pistols, 
and provided with powder and ball. 
The shop from which these instru- 
ments of slaughter were procured 
was one at the end of the Rue de 
Vivienne, and as I came out, I paused 
to consider tvhicli way I should now 
turn. " Let us go to the Corps de 
Garde neai* the Exchange,” cried one 
of the men wiio liad been near all 
the day. “ Lead on, mon brave,'* he 
continued, laying his hand on my 
shoulder, “ yow shall be our captain.” 
1 looked round for my brother, but he 
was no longer there, and 1 followed 
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the man’s suggestion. As we went, 
by the advice of one of the Polytcch- 
, nic School, we put out all the lamps, 
and spread the cry everywhere to 
do the same. It was now quite dark, 
and our number increased at every 
step as we advanced. Opposite the 
Corps de Garde, attlieBourse,a small 
body of soldiers was drawn up, and 
two or three torches were lighted. 
A warning to stand off ! was given, 
as soon as tins troops heard our ap- 
proach, and as we still advanced, in- 
creasing our pace, a volley instantly 
followed. A ball whistled close by 
my ear and made me start, but 1 still 
rushed on ; and the soldiers, seeing 
the multitude by which they were 
attacked, attempted to retreat into 
tlie guard-house. We were upon 
them, however, before the doors 
could be closed, and a terrific strug- 
gle look place, man to man. One 
strong fellow closed with me, and 
the strife between us soon grew for 
life. Our feet slipped, and we fell to- 
gether, rolling over .and over, wrap- 
ped, with a sort of convulsive ftdd, 
ill each otlier’s arms. All tliought 
was out of the question; but sud- 
denly g(*tting one of iiiy hands free, 
1 brouglitthe muzzle of a pistol close 
to my opponent’s head, and fired. 
Kor an instant his fingers pressed 
more tightly round my throat — then 
every muscle was in a moment re- 
laxed, and as I sprang up, he rolled 
backwards on the pavement. The 
furv of excitement was now upon me, 
and hearing some shots still ringing 
within the "guard-house, I was rush- 
ing towards it, when I perceived the 
multitude pouring forth, and a thick 
smoke, with some flashes of flame, 
streaming from the windows. The 
guard-house was on fire, and in an 
instant the whole sky was in a blaze. 
I stood to look at it, for a moment, 
as the fire light flashed and flickered 
upon the dark and demon-like figures 
that surrounded the pile, and on the 
various dead bodies that lay in the 
open space the people had left, as in 
awe, between them and the destruc- 
tion they had wrought. It was a fear- 
ful sight — sweet memories of peace 
and home rushed upon my brain — I 
shuddered at my own deeds, and 
turning from the whole vision of ex- 
cited passion before my eyes, I ran 
as hard as 1 could to reach my home. 

Oh never did 1 feel the thought of 
retuming to the secure arms of her 
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1 loved, so exquisite, as at that mo- 
ment ! and 1 flew up the stairs rather 
than ran. 1 opened the door and 
entered. Marietta was kneeling by 
the cradle of our child. She did not 
hear me come in. 1 pronounced her 
name. At first she made no reply ; 
but then turned round with a face 
that will haunt me to the grave, and 
pointed to the cradle. 1 sprang for- 
ward and looked. There were traces 
of blood and bloody bandages strewed 
about, and round the poor infant’s 
white and delicate shoulder were the 
compresses and dressings of a ^esh 
wound. 

“ Good God, Mai’iette,” 1 exclaim- 
ed, " how is this ? How ?” — ** 1 heard 
firing in the streets,” she answered, 
with an awful degree of calmness, 
“ I feared for my husband— ran out 
to see ; and not daring to leave it all 
alone, 1 took my child to death. 1 
had scarcely gone a yard, when a 
shot struck it in my arms.” 

Through the whole of that’ dread- 
ful night, Mariette and 1 sat by the 
cradle of our dying child— silent as 
the grave, with our eyes fixed upon 
its pale and ashy countenance, and 
hardly daring to lift our looks to- 
wards each other. From time to 
time it gave a faint and torturing 
cry, but in general, seemed in a 
panting sort of sleep, till towards 
four in the morning, when tlie breatli- 
ing sto])ped, and I know not what 
grey shadow fell over its calm sweet 
face. I did not think it was dead ; 
but Mariette threw her arms round 
my neck, and hid her eyes u])on my 
bosom. 

It was nearly mid-day on the Wed- 
nesday, when one of my companions 
came to tell me tliat tlie man who, 
it was reported, had been seen with 
me the day before, had been killed 
by a shot on the Boulevards, and I 
hastened after the messenger to as- 
certain the truth, for my brother had 
not yet reappeared. He led me to 
the door of the Exchange, over which 
the tri-coloured flag was now dying 
in triumph, but on each side of the 
gate was stretched a dead corpse, 
and the first I saw was indeed my 
brother. Rage and revenge tool 
possession of my whole heart. I 
joined the brave men who were 
inarching down to thePlacede Greve; 
and from that moment, 1 entered in- 
to every act the revolution, with 
all the enthusiasm, the eeal, the fury 
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of the rest. It is needless to detail 
every scene I witnessed, and every 
struggle in which 1 shared. Suffice 
it, I was in most of those that occur- 
red— at the taking and re-taking of 
the Hotel de Ville— at the storming 
of the Louvre, and at the capture 
of the Tuileries. The enthusiasm 
amongst us was immense and over- 
powering; and the moderation and 
neroism with which it was conducted, 
reconciled me fully to the revolution. 
From time to time, I ran home to 
soothe and console my poor Mariette, 
and to snatch a moutlifiil of bread, 
for our purse was now so low that 
we did not dare to purchase any 
thing else. Mariette ate little while 
1 was there, but she assured me that 
she had plenty, and that she gene- 
rally took something while 1 was 
gone in the middle of the day. Grief 
and anxiety had worn her sadly ; the 
lustre had quitted her eye, and the rose 
had left her cheek ; and she looked 
at me so sadly, so painfully, as I went 
away, that every time 1 determined 
it should be the last At length the 
royal troops were beaten out of 
Paris, and the palace where raonarchs 
had revelled fell into the hands of the 
people. A few of the National Guard 
and a few of the common people 
were selected, as to a post of high 
honour, to guard the Tuileries du- 
ring the night, under the command of 
a student of the Polytechnic School. 
1 was one of those fixed upon ; and 
having sent, by a comrade, a message 
to Mariette, which he forgot to de- 
liver, 1 remained for the night in 
those scenes of ancient splendour. 
There was something awfully melan- 
choly in the solitary palace, and a 
feeling of compassion for the de- 
throned king {^rew over my heart as 
1 sat in the midst of the magnificent 
halls that he might never see again. 
As soon as we were relieved the next 
morning, 1 flew to Mariette. She had 
passed a night of the most dreadful 
anxiety, my comrade having, as 1 have 
said, never delivered my message. 
Her eye was hollow and her cheek 
was sunk, but all seemed forgotten 
when she beheld me safe ; and seeing 
me fatigued and faint, she made me 
eat some bread and drink a glass of 
water, almost weeping that she had 
not something better to give me. 

As the last bit touched my lip, a 
vaguelhought struck me that she had 
had nane hei^Jlf, and 1 insisted on 


her telling me. She cast her arms 
round me, and assured me with a 
smile, that it did her more good to 
see me -cat than to take any thing 
herself; but 1 at length drew from 
her that all our money was expended, 
and that she had not tasted any thing 
for two dnys. 

1 thought 1 should have gone dis- 
tracted; and after remaining for a 
few minutes stupified as it were, I 
ran to the printing-house to see if I 
could get work, and induce the over- 
seer to advance me a single franc to 
buy some bread for my poor Ma- 
riette. The office, however, was shut 
up, and 1 knocked in vain for admit- 
tance. I then turned to the lodging 
of one of my fellow-printers, who 
might lend me, I thought, even a few 
sous. 1 luirried up the narrow dirty 
staircase whore he lived, and Avent 
into his room ; but the sight 1 saw 
soon convinced m(‘ lu* wanuul assist- 
ance as much as I did. He Avas sitting 
at an uncovered table, with fiv(i child- 
ren of different ages about him. Ills 
cheek was Avan and IioIIoaa' ; and as I 
entered, he fixed his haggard (‘ye 
upon the door, while a little girl kept 
pulling him importunately by th(‘ 
arm, crying, “ Give me a piece*, pa])a 
— I will have a piece of breuil.'* 
" Lend me a franc,’’ cried lie as soon 
as he saw me ; “ my children are 
starving — I Avill pay you Avhen I g(?t 
work.” 

1 told him iny own condition ; hut 
he hurst forth in the midst, as if 
seized with a sudden frenzy, trem- 
bling with passion, and his eye gla- 
ring like that of a AAdld beast. “ You 
are one of the revolutionists too. 
God’s curse and mine upon you ! 
See what your revolutions have 
brought ! My children are starving 
— every artizan in Paris is beggared 
and unemployed. 1 am starving — 
my wife is dying for want of medi- 
cines in that bed — all these dear in- 
fants are famished ; and all by your 
cursed revolutions! Out of my sight ! 
Begone! forfear I commit a murder.” 

With a heart nearly breaking 1 
returned home, and folding my poor 
Mariette in my arms, 1 gave way to 
tears, such as had never stained my 
cheeks before. She tried to soothe 
me — and smiled — and told me that 
really she was not hungry — that she 
did not think she could eat if she had 
any thing : but oh ! 1 could not de- 
ceive myself. I saw famine on her 
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cheek, and heard faintness in her 
tone ; and aftei* a long fit of thought, 
I determined to go to Idpnsieur 

V ^ the great bookseller, who had 

been so kind to me while a boy. I 
told Marietta my errand, and as Paris 
was now nearly as quiet as ever, she 
willingly let me go. 

It was a long way, and I had to 
cross the whole city, so that it was 
late when I arrived. Even thkn 1 
found that Monsieui- V — was out; 
but the servant told me 1 could see 
him the following morning at nine. 
With this cold news 1 was forced to 
return ; and no one can conceive 
what a miserable night I spent, think- 
ing that every hour was an hour of 
starvation to the dear creature by my 
side. She lay very still, but she slept 
not at all, and 1 felt sure that the 
want of rest must wear her as much 
as hunger. When I rose, however, 
she seemed rather sleepy, and said 
she would remain in bed, and try for 
some repos(?, as she had not closed 
her eyes since Monday. It was too 
early to go to* Monsieur V — — , so I 
hurried first to the printiug-ofhce, 
for I hoped that the tranquillity 
which was now returning, might liave 
caused Monsieur Manson to resume 
his usual business. 1 only found the 
porter, who told me tliat there was 
no chance of the house opening again 
for weeks at least, if not months, and 
with a chilled heart, I proceeded to 
the house of ^onsicur V . 

Admission was instantly granted 
iTK*, and 1 found the gi'eat bookseller 
sitting at a table with some written 
papers before him, on which he was 
gazing with an eye from which the 
spirit se.eme^withdrawn,torest upon 
some deep absorbing contemplation, 
within. He was much changed since 
1 had seen him, and there were in 
his appearance those indescribable 
traces of wearing care; which often 
stamp, in legible characters, on the 
countenance, the misfortunes which 
man would fain hide from all the 
world. There was a certain negli- 
gence, too, in his dress, which struck 
me, but as he received me kindly, 1 
told him all my sorrows, and all my 
wants. 

As I spoke, his eyes fixed upon me 
with a look of painful and intense 
interest, and when 1 had done, he 
rose, closed the door, and took a 
turn or two thoughtfully in the rooih. 
** What has ruined you,” said he at 
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length, pausing before me, and speak- 
ing abruptly, “ has ruined me. The 
revolution we have just past through 
has been great and glorious in its 
character, and all the World most 
look upon it with admiration ; but it 
has made you and me, with hun- 
dreds, nay thousands, of others-— 
beggars — ^ay, utter beggars. It is 
ever the case with revolutions. Con- 
fidence is at an end throughout the 
country, and commerce receives a 
blow that takes her centuries to re- 
cover. The merchant becomes a 
bankrupt^the artizan starves. 1 
have now seen two revolutions, one . 
bloody and extravagant, the other 
enerous and moderate, and I do not 
elieve that at the end of either of 
them, there was one man in all France 
who could lay his hand upon bis 
heart and say, that he was happier 
for their occurrence ; while millions 
in want and poverty, and millions in 
mourning and tears, cursed tlie day 
that ever infected them with the 
spirit of change. — To tell you all in 
one word : within an hour from this 
time 1 am a bankrupt, and I am only 
one of the first out of thousands. 
Those thousands employ each thou- 
sands of workmen, and thus the bread 
of millions is snatched from their 
mouths. I do not say that revolu- 
tions are always wrong ; but I do say 
that they always bring a load of 
misery, especially to the laborious 
and working classes — aad now leave 
me, good youth. There is a five-franc 
piece for you. It is all 1 can give 
you, and that, in fact, 1 steal from my 
creditors. I pity you from my soul, 
and the more, perhaps, because 1 
feel that I need pity myself.” 

The five-franc piece he gave me, 
I took with gratitude and e^tasy. 
To me it was a fortune, for it was 
enough to save my Mariette. 1 
hastened home with steps of light, 
only pausing to buy a loaf ana a 
botde of wine. 1 ran up stairs— 1 
opened the door. Mariette had not 
risen. She slept, 1 thought — 1 ap- 
proached quietly to the bed. AU 
was still— too still. A faintness cam 
over my heart, and it was a amaettt 
or two before 1 could aacertahi did 
cause of the breathless calm that 
hung over the cliamben 1 drew back 
the curtain, and the br^bt aummer 
sunshine streamed iamseatheoold— 
dead — marble cheek that 

had been beautiful and beloved I 

Bq 
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THE LATE CABINET, 


Perhaps iu the records of tliis 
kingdom Uiere have been three cri- . 
tical periods of trial since the Revo- 
lution of 1688-9, which might justify 
a tlioughtful patriot, and not mere- 
ly the factious intriguer, in reposing 
the burden of bis anxieties upon 
purely personal cpnsiderations, and 
anchoring his final hopes upon^ the 
individum composition of the Cabi- 
net. The Revolution, for itself, was 
a measure of that paramount cha- 
xacter which transcended all dis- 
tinctions of party; as we have re- 
peatedly explained, in opposition to 
the false views of Mr Fox and others, 
that great consummate evolution of 
tendencies, which had long been 
silently ripening in the constitutional 
balance of forces, was the joint pro- 
duct of Whigs and Tories ; and not 
by favour of circumstances or acci- 
dent of position, as modern theorists 
have imagined, but in virtue of fun- 
.damental principles. Thus far was 
no room tor a choice between an 
executive of Whigs or of Tories; 
seeing diat, in this crisis, all turned 
upon the legislative body ; and that 
they — no matter whether Whigs or 
Tories — ^went into this immortal mea- 
sure with a perfect passion of fervid 
cordiality, one heart, and one soul ; 
seeing also, that no recusants did, 
or could appear, without branding 
themselves as personal (not official^ 
adherents of the king, (i. e. James- 
meuy or Jacobites,) and therefore, as 
ipso facto disavowing principles of 
any kind whatever, and audacious- 
ly professing even to sink the pei> 
manent rights of tlie crown in die 
fleeting interests of an individual. 
Here, then, in this first and greatest 
crisis subsequent to the formal esta- 
blishment byname of the two parties, 
it was a matter of indifiereuce which, 
or in what proportion both united, 
should hold the reins of administra- 
tion. In the two wars, however, that 
followed, the last war of William III., 
and Queen Anne’s war of the suc- 
cession,” which were as essential a 
reaction iFrom the English Revolution, 
and as Indispensahle ratifications 
^aptisms by tire and blood) of the 
Protestant succession in GreatBritaiu, 
as the thirty years^ war in Germany 
was the last seal of the Reformation 


and of 1;lie Protestant existence on 
the continent, — the preponderance 
of the Whigs had first bi^come a sine 
qua non guarantee fpr tlie ultimate 
triumph of all which had been done. 
The 'Whigs of those days had two 
advantages : fidelity was for them a 
matter of necessity ; they were pl(»d- 
gedby their interests, as Avell as their 
principles, to the prosecution of the 
llevolution to its final results : no 
tampering was possible ; Avhereas the 
Tones had still a locus piniUtnlUe left 
open with the fugitive king ; and 
old connexions with the exiled court, 
opened a thousand avenues and a 
thousand disguises to a renewal of the 
intercourse. Secondly, as tin* W higs 
were inevitably more single-minded 
and more consciously coinjiroinised 
as regarded their emls, s<i als(» they 
stood on vantage ground for most of 
the means. Al’itli them w(Me tin* 
commanding talents for war — for ili- 
plomacy — for finance; but above all, 
that great organ of j)ri>si)<‘rity, with- 
out wliicli the large foundations of 
William could not have heeri laid ; 
that organ, under any drooping of 
which Wiey would have Ih^oii laid in 
vain, and Europe would have sighinl 
hopelessly for that superstructure, 
and in those gigantic juoportioiis, 
which Marlborough raised iJ]>on that 
noble foundation, — thi^organ, jnihliv, 
credit, was wholly their cr(*ature. 
The banks, and national loajis, were 
then, and in that service, first brought 
forward. These agencies were I Ini 

f rowth of the Revolution, and of the 
^rotestant interest; and reciprocally 
they soon became the most efiertual 
guai'dians of that interest. From mis- 
conception on matters then so little 
understood by any body, aud from 
tlie unfortunate position in which 
they stood towai-ds the government, 
the Tories, and the old landed inter- 
est, looked with jealous and discou- 
raging eyes upon these allies of our 
dearest interests. They occupied, in 
fact, tlie false position of the modern 
Whigs for tlie last forty years; and 
were the same narrow-minded and 
anti-national politicians tliat tlie 
Whigs have shewed tliemseh cs (lu- 
ring the entire wars of the French 
Revolution. A Whig leader it was, 
in those days, that set the seal to the 
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English rfivhluti'op, hy thst immortal 
or rather eagle’s ilight, upon 
the Danube, whicli in one day’s work 
withered tljte militarypride of France, 
and unravelled the wnole web of her 
policy — trampling on all that had 
been reared by the counsels of Riche- 
lieu or by the sword of Turenne. 
Rut even this great captain was in- 
debted for half his triumph to aWhig 
Treasurer and a Whig Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who, going “ cap in 
liaiid” through the city of London, 
personally soliciting and canvassing 
for each L.lOO, an(l backing the se- 
curity of the state by municipal, or 
even by private countersigns — inaui- 
festinu', in fact, for the noblest of 
(*aiis(% the address — the suppleness, 
almost, if one rniglit venture to say 
it, tlie sliudling and the evasiveness 
of a Jewish money-changer — by such 
means compensated in zeal whatever 
was wanting in strength to the yet 
infant immaturity of the national sys- 
t<‘m of finances. The persons, there- 
fore, the very individuals, as well as 
tin* principles, of those illustrious 
M'liig administrators, who directed 
the policy of William, and the first 
ten years of his successor, seem to 
have been indispensable to the pros- 
perous management of that great 
couilict ujiou which Einnipe was 
thrown by the British revolution. 
A fid this judgment, sufficiently sus- 
tained by the Parliamentary conduct 
of the 'rories, during tlie twenty and 
odd years of their opposition to go- 
viM'iiment, is plac^ed beyond all ques- 
tion by the fotir memorable years 
during which female caprice, dotage, 
and their own intrigues, called diem 
to the possession of power* What 
a scenical display of national bumL' 
liation! And difficult it is to say, 
whether each separate year, and 
the several parts of our foreign po- 
licy in progress, or the general wind- 
ing u]> of the whole in the treaty of 
IHreclit, most signally proclaim the 
critical necessity to our affairs of the 
early Whigs at the period folio w ing the 
Revolution. Rle^eim and Utrecht ! 

Into what depth thou seest, from 
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what height fallen]” And, indeed, 
from the very enormity of the tran- 
sition, mav be derived a plausible 
palliation for the Tories.' Were it not, 
we bear an objector saying, for the 
dazzling supremac.y * of the Somerses, 
tlie Godolphins, and the Marlbo- 
roughs,by comparison with ministers 
of less immoderate splendour, and 
making allowances for its own inter- 
ned dissensions, the cabinet of Queen 
Anne’s last years would not have 
been thought a feeble one. But in 
reality, a justor sentiment suggests, 
that this very juxtaposition and imme- 
diate succession to thq administra- 
tion of Marlborough, ought to operate 
rather in the way of aggravation than 
of palliation. For undoubtedly the po- 
licy of Harley benefited more in sub- 
stance by the immediate heirship of in- 
fluence and consideration, bequeath- 
ed by six or seven campaigns of .un- 
broken triumph, than it could by any 
possibility have suffered under the 
unfavourable judgments of men from 
the disadvanti^es of contrast. Who- 
soever succeeded to Marlborough, 
though he were weaker than Sporus, 
that man inherited Blenheim; so much 
was clear; and there was a dowry 
ample enougli for a title of rejuven- 
escence to a superannuated empire, 
and for giving one generation of bor- 
rowed power and influence to a ca- 
binet, in its own pretensions the 
feeblest or least aspiring. Without 
some violent efibrt of retarding forc.e, 
the mere impetus of the acquired 
motion, long after the moving power 
should be withdrawn, was evidently 
adequate to sustain an appearance of 
energy and progress in the govern- 
ment What was the retarding force 
in Lord Oxford’s administration, it is 
more and more difficult, as the cur- 
tain is more and more raised upon 
those times, to express by one word. 
But it is evident, after all allowances 
for a distracted choice, that a very 
principal element of that force was 
—incompetence, and deficiency in 
moral elevation, to face the service of 
his times. He was not on a levels 
with his duties; in talents even, un-, 


* It iH romatkable that Lord Bolingbroke, by the teatimony of all his eontetnpovarlcs 
who could be considered dno Judges on such a question, was the most briHisitt of tjiS 
brUliant. Yet, in some unaccountable way, eitber he was nentrallae^ by bis bat««l 
associate in power, or he ncatralzed himself j; fqr he never shone e^ptt to tbpi^ wbs 
saw him or who heard him. . ^ < 
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less it wer(4 for cataHing, he Was 
below the occasioh. But much more 
than that, he was unbound in heart. 
He did not even perceive, nor would 
he have cared if he had perceived, 
that the stake played for in, the wars 
of Europe during the next quarter of 
a century succeeding to the Revolu- 
tion, was the Protestant succession 
in name, and virtually, therefore, the 
security pf the Protestant interest 
throughout the world. In reality, 
this was die last of the wars which 
Popery has attempted for recovering 
her BUpi'emacy; a line of Popish 
princes on the throne of Great Bri- 
tain, together with the active bigotry 
of Louis XIV. in his later years, ha- 
ving revived the last gleams of a hope 
wb!^ had else sunk below the pro- 
visions of the peace of Westphalia. 
Had, therefore, Lord Oxford, or any 
other man as little alive to the true 
grandeur of the interests at stake, 
presided in the early part of the pe- 
riod in question, we may conjecture 
the amount of general evil wliich he 
'would have eimcted by that which 
be did effect, even in its four last 
years, when his course had been in 
a great measure effectually predeter- 

decessora, an§ his ruige of mischief 
proportionately narrowed.* Burke 
has very emphatically described the 
fervor, almost, we might say, the 
agony, of zeal with which the other- 
wise phlegmatic William, surmount- 
ing victoriously the depressions of a 
sinking constitution, laboured, in con- 
iunction with the noblest of his Eng- 
lish counsellors, to raise the nation 
up to his own level, and to the level 
or that great crisis which, during the 
two last years of his life, ho saw ad- 
vancing upon Europe. If he, if Burke, 
were right in their several apprecia- 


tions of diat crisis, then it cannot be 
denied, tiiat a personal importance 
attached to any ministry capable .of 
meeting it, and that the ^dividual 
characters of the predominant mi- 
nisters between 1689 and 1710, may 
be counted ‘amongst the providential 
blessings of that period. 

From that time up to the French 
Revolution, an interval of 78 years, 
no capital intcreKt of Europe was 
brought into conflict within the sphere 
of cabinets. Great men appeared 
occasionally on the stage of nations ; 
great powers and aecomplishmeiils 
were displayed ; great questions even 
were debated and fought for; but 
not those paramountquestionK,w]ii(‘}i, 
accordingly as they are well or ill 
conducted, seem likely to retard the 
very progi-tjss of society, or to carry 
it forward with accelerated pace. 
The vast explosion of the French Re- 
volution, and the consequent convul- 
sion of all European states, first in 
our days developed a condition of 
danger, and a ferment of jmhJic feel- 
ing, which gave an almost tcTi ific im- 
portance to the personal qualities of 
the existing cabinet. Had Mr Pitt, Mr 
Dundas, and Mr Thomas Grenxille, 
happened to die at that crisis, w(3 know 
not by what course of substitutions, 
under the reckless and anti-natioinil 
bearing of those into whose hands 
the power would naturally have fall- 
en, that crusade against jacobinism 
could have been evoked, or the euer- 

f ies of the national character corn- 
ined, for those gi*eat results which 
the mere salvation of Europe de- 
manded. And, in reality, all depend- 
ed for a time upon the leading of one 
man. Mr Burke, on whom devol- 
* ved the functions of Peter the llerinit, 
was doubtless a herald and an organ- 
izer of this sacred conspiracy — great- 


• At first sight it may seem too miicli of n refinement fur the absolute realities 
ef practice, hnt uflquestionably there are strong grounds for believing tHlit, over and 
above more dirOcHy treasonable purposes, which afterwards governed the unsteady 
policy of l4H*d Oxford, he had really'^tbe wish continually before his mind to depre- 
ciate the war services of his predwessors by the treaty in whirh they terminated. 
Katarally, imd in. the regular course of causes and effects, every treaty of peace stands 
in the relation of an index of value — a criterion— ^r exponent of profit— to the war 
which it closes. And though this can never be true except by approximation, even 
'Where the same or equal talents and equal zeal have been applied to the war and to the 
treaty, yet there is always a presumption of some broad proportion between the two 
. i*hc same period of time. And to this natural presumption Lord Oxford 

. iutmsted the inference, that a war could not, on the whole, have been 

’very upleadldly mat^sgsd, which eould justify a treaty of Utrecht, 
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than the gi*eate»t cause could rea- 
^Bonnbly expect. , But, as an eilicient 
'leader, he wanted. rank; and he was 
at the end of bis career. So that on 
Mr Pitt’s fingle life the total burden 
of/hope,' with which the cause of an- 
ti-jacobinism was freighted, at one 
tin^e. rested. The same loyalty to 
the demands of the crisis — the same 
stem integrity — ^the same disinterest- 
ed honour, which had distinguished 
the foremost ministers of William 
and of Anne, in conti-ast witli the 
most eminent of their opponents, 
marked out Mr Pitt as the great ser- 
vant of his age and country. He 
obeyed the appeal of Europe with 
perfect fidelity and singleness of pur- 

} joHe ; and tliough lie was called away 
rum us in the very thickest darkness 
of the storm, just half-way between 
its opening and its glorious catas- 
troplie, yet he had by that time provi- 
ded for the necessities of the public 
service by the formation and training 
of a cabinet, which, though neither 
having nor needing his powers, was 
yet Kufliciently prepared to compre- 
liCMid the sanctity of their own mis- 
sion, to ai)j)reciate Mr Pitt’s policy 
of unrelenting war with jacobinism 
and its monstrous progeny, and final- 
ly to pursue that policy with honesty 
and vigour. 

It was almost frightful that so much 
stress should lie upon a single life, 
that a mere personal question should 
carry Avitli it such mighty results 
for good and evil, as had been the 
case in Mr Pitt’s instance at one pe- 
riod of his life. As the poet, looking 
upon the English Channel, at Dover, 
felt it to be almost a terrific reflec- 
tion, at the height of Napoleon’s de- 
solations, that in such ** a span of wa- 
ters” lay our sole separation from that 
dark empire of evil principles; some- 
thing or the same awe fell at one 
tiine^ upon the politician when re- 
flecting that, laying together the whole 
circumstatices, one ftail life was all 
that divided us from regicide and tri- 
umphant jacobinism. Under die po- 
licy opposed to Ml* Pitt’s, had that 
gained the ascendency, Ei^land 
would not only have been infected 
in her own population, but would 
have become a party to the extensive 
propagation of evil. As it was, she 
both saved herself, and became the 
chief bulwark of others. Mr Pitt’s, 
*thcrefore, was the eecond case in 
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which the chotoe of a good cabinet 
was narrowed, or rather strictly de- 
termined, by purely personal consi- 
derations. But a third case arose 
within the year succeeding to his 
death, and in behalf of those very 
disciples of his school who inherited 
his policy, and might, as statesmen, 
be regarded in the light of his direct 
lineal representatives. Every body 
knows the value which belonged to 
the Peninsular struggle in the series 
of means for shattering the power 
of Bonaparte. It acted in two ways : 
First, By disenchanting the prostrate 
world from the spells of French mi-, 
litary prowess ;— the day at Baylen, 
and consequent surrender of Du- 
pont’s army, the brilliant actions at 
Vimiera and Roleia gave a shock to 
all Europe which disabused them of 
their timid prepossessions ; from that 
shock Bonaparte never recovered. 
Secondly, The Spanish war it Was, 
and the aceldama which it provided 
for the French military levies, which 
made the hideous ruins of tiie Mos- 
cow campaign irreparable. ^Tbe flight 
from Moscow would even have been 
arrested at Smolensko, and its car- 
nage eflaced in a week, had it not 
been for the Peninsula, which locked 
up at all times a quarter of a million 
of men. The Spanish war, therefore, 
was the apparent means, under Hea- 
ven, by and through which Europe 
retrieved her station, her dignity, and 
her hopes. Such being its value, we 
can appreciate the claims of those 
two parties between whom it became 
the chief point of contest whether 
any war of that name, or, at least, 
of that magnitude and character, 
should ever exist. Had the Whigs 
prevailed — ^had the Fox and Gren- 
ville administration continued to di- 
rect the policy of England through 
1807 and 1808 — no Spanish war 
would have been made available to 
the service of Europe; starved of 
British supplies in money and arms, 
but, above all, defrauded of the mili- 
tary aid from this country which, «b 
regarded the open campiiMgmi be- 
tween regular armies, woB JpiMy 
nearly th^ sole reliance ^f 
Portugal for p^esehtinj^ a^co^inued 
front of resistance in ; H is 

as certain as a^y pne 
be froni merely human pi'etiili^s,tliat 
nothing more dian a desulto^ Guer- 
rilla warfar^ most 
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jtid^eg^'nci Adi'quate for tiiie hmAAf^ repeat that ilo Peninaular war could 
isln^ of ubout 60,000 French trotqni, have been obtained. And hence it 
could c been aufltained, and pro* follows, that l3ie men Who were at 
babiy not that beyond a term of two iaaue with thO^hfgs on ^bt capital 
ypni*8. It is also well knowh toman^ question, were then pttfftamMy in- 
politicians, that, at a domestic crisis disnensablo to their country and 
Mibsequent to the commencement their age. This was the third case 
of the Peninsular war, when it seem- of that nature. Does a fourth exist 
od every way probable that the Whigs at prcsetit ? 

Tvoiild come again into power, the Those times are gone. New in- 
most positive assurances were circu- terests have succeeded : other ques- 
lated on their part, that every man tions are agitated— other hopes— and 
of the English army would be brought " other palms are won.” The men 
home from the frontiers of Spam % are gone who then vexed and cursed 
ostensibly for the preservation of the earth ; those are gone also who 
so many valuable li\ os but delivered H, or most of them. Hut 
really and truly to save the credit our own troubles have arisen tor 
of the too flagrant Whig predlc- our own generation : who is it that 
tions of ine\ itable ruin to our arms shall face them in the (/uhinet ? A 
when matched against Napoleon, new and mighty rev olution in France 
This was familiarly known at the has given a shock to the remotest 
time ; hut apart from direct positive realms; much more then to this groat 
testimony, ev cry man who remem* kingdom, so keen and quick in poli- 
bers the Whig mode of dealing with ticfu sympathy, and related to her 
our foreign policy, and the passionate as an emulous competitor, and as v i r- 
\iolence with which they reiterated tually the nearest of her neighbours, 
one uniform doctrine of the hope- Old questions among ourseh es are 
lessness of all resistance to Napoleon revived accord! ugly w ith a heat coin- 
except by sea, must be satisfied that mensurate to the stir and ftTraeiit of 
mere shame would have compelled the revolutionary times and neigh- 
tliom to ac‘t upon the policy they had bourhood. Great difiirulties of a 
adv ocatod with so much loss of cha- financial kind blend with these poli- 
rncter in the nation. C'onsistency, tfcal troubles. The existing admi- 
if nothing else, and the mortification uistration, ostiaiated by those even 
of adoptmg the very line of conduct who view the times with too much 
marked out by their opponents, awe— >too much solemnity of feeling 
would have obliged them to such a to have a thought left for faction 
course. Besides which, though ft and its low regards, — docs not in- 
is very true that the intemperance spire the confidence whic'h could 
of opposition had carried them far- sustain the nation undei its anxio- 
thor than they designed, knd their ties. Their recent conduct has in- 
own violence had medged them to creased the general distrust. People 
consequences whicn they had soon without party know not. which way 
reason to regret deeply — it is also to turn, or whither to direct their 
true, that from the long habit of che- hopes. A general distraction of fecl- 
rishing an admiration fpr a man fug exists, aided by the utter djsso- 
whom they viewed as a thorn in the lution of party ties consequent upon 
side of Hietr antagonists, and from the politifal death of Lord Livor- 
originally servile constitution of pool. The king's speech powerfully 
mindjdii^ Whigs did undoubtedly promotes the public ferment. The 
share flIRnselves in that panic which insurreetioiittry movements grow 
theylaboured so zealously to diffuse: more and more alarming And in 
fb^ were of the yems attonitorum ; the midst of the general confusion, 
and thetr prostrate reverence of the the Wellington Gmiinet is suddenly 
Frendr n^er long snrviyed its ob- and decisively overthrowti, in a man- 
ject. M^eir hands, therefoo'e, we ner which, whilst ft Satisfies our 


* Col. Napier, who, however other wise acote. Is blinded by hie onjudices on this 
ncsssion, and grosdy oontradicts himself In arguing the value of the Cuerrnia «oi*- 
vlstb astlttkates the amount of French troops that' might be supposed neutralized by 
the wlK>lsid||||prllUM throudv £^ln, according to dor reooQeetfon, at 40,000 men. 
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ftense of jostled, offers no prospett 
of permanent advantage, unless the 
opportunity can be unproved for 
recomposing a new administration, 
strong enough and honest enough 
to face the necessities of the age. 
Have we the materials for such a 
noiinistry ? Are we now in b. fourth 
crisis corresponding to the three 
we have dcHcribed ? That is to say, 
are there any men, who, either for 
rjun1iti(*K purely personal, (as might 
be said ot Mr Pitt,) or as the sole re- 
inaiiiiiig representatives of a party 
that ha\ e not betrayed its principles, 
may bi* looked upon as indispensable 
at this time to the imblic service V— 

hat answer can be given to this 
<|uesfion by men who, with a single 
and exclu^ixe regard to the public 
iiiteresls, know also and confess the 
A nine of party combinations, and 
would be glad to find any constitu- 
tional ])arty survi\ ing the late wrecks 
of priii(*i])le, presumiiio^ one condi- 
tion only, tlidt it hhoulcl be a party 
not pledg<*d to some measure of 
ruinous reform ? 

Not to speak invidiously, we will 
not undertake to deny that there are 
indi\ iduals who stAiid in that relation 
to the ])(iblic serviee, which our qiies- 
lion presumes. Ihit any sufiieieiit 
body ot such men to make up an 
efl'ectiie ministry, and that shall at 
llie same tinu» have such a determi- 
nate personal superiority, (Mr Pitt’s 
case,) or superiority of position, (the 
case of liis successors,) as to exclude 
all competition, we fear it would be 
vain to look for. The ease, liowever, 
as we lm\ e described it ajiove, has 
ridiirned upon us in one half of the 
forjiHM* precedents : but it is the un- 
propilious half. If there are nO men, 
or body of men, whose presence is 
indispensable to die public service, 
there are some whoso absence (to 
say tlie least) is highly desirable: 
and as preponderant members of the 
new cabinet, we may go so far as 
to say that dicir absence ie indispen- 
sable. At the same time, we frankly 
confess that these are the very picn 
who have the best chance for coming 
in. ^ The persons we mean are the 
Whigs, And they will themselves 
f(»el Siat we ^eak with no offensive 
purpose, when we add our reason. 
It is this:— the old ai^guments for 
excluding the Whigs, strong and in- 
surmountable as &ey were in that 


are departed with the system of 
thm|^ to whinh they referred. Others 
majf^tove arisen; but on these we 
do jjprdwell. One overruli^ argu* 
ment applies to this time. Reform 
in Parliament, formeiiy a liopeless 
speculation, is now adopted strenu** 
ou^ly, as the favourite measure of 
the times. Reforms might be devi- 
sed of a character to do no harm ; but 
these are not what is sought. In any 
sense in wliich reform would satisfy 
those who clamour for it, we view 
it as the most dangerous scheme that 
ever lias been agitated. In connexion 
with thoBallot, w hich also is demand- 
ed by the majority, it will practically 
overtlirow die constitution ; and a 
sweeping, agrarian revolution will 
inevitably follow within two or three 
years. Now, it is ti'ue that the great 
Whig aristocrats, the territorisd nd- 
bility, hav(* precisely the same in* 
terests in resisting sucJi reform, as 
thos(» of the same rank who hstp- 

E m to be Tories, Lord Fitz william, 
ord Spencer, Ijord Lansdown, Lord 
Grosvenor, Sir W. W. Wynne, or the 
Duke of Devonshire, we presume, 
would as little like to see their 
boi’Qugli interest^ or their county 
interest, destroyed, as the Duke of 
Newcastle or Rutland, Lord Lons- 
dale, or Lord Harewood. But, how- 
ever they might behave, there arc 
several Whigs, with no such interests 
at stake, who are plcdyed to the ques- 
tion ; and an hifluentiai post in the 
administration might fin'iiish them 
with means for carrying it. On this 
ground, we should look at any Whig 
cabinet, unbalanced by men of op- 
posite views, as peculiarly ominous 
at this particular crisis: though, oft 
other couSlderations, the nation 
wmuld, perhaps, prefer such a com- 
position* of tne ministry as would 
give some* chance for re-moulding 
the shattered parties into somediing 
like their ancient form. 

Beyond the one absolute disquali- 
fication we hate mentioned, vii. the 
being pledged to reform in a denger- 
ouB shape, or a shape not accunnely 
limited, we know of no but 

that one Is so urgefit nS iSbl time, 
that if there should be Imnid any 
man or party that would SM resolute- 
ly oppose all reforms Ijidt were not 
of a temperate and eottatitotional 
character, as others wlH sifimort 
them^*wei be disposed %owA 
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Ant Hila man, or hia party, would* relied on in any cabinet having it as 
* have the same advantage ot position a diief object to promote Tory 
over their antagonists at the present measures; and, abo\e all, to lesist 
crisis of revolutionary clamour, as those revolutionary schemes of re- 
the Tories, who would fight, had, foiin which will now come fonvard 
during 1807 — 15, over the craven every year in greater abundance, and 
\^Jiig8 who would not In such a in more violent torms. We ciuiiiot 
rase, a fourth instance would be dissemble that, spite of the past, and 
realized, in addition to the three we though we liad ceased (with every 
have recorded, where there was a body else, we sujipose) to put faith 
pergonal call for a particular set of in the strengUi ot their iutegiity, or 
men. But, as we are not aware of firmness of their principles, we did 
such a set, acting in concert with lely a food deal on thrive quali- 
each other, we take it for granted, ties in the late Cabinet, all of width 
that, wdth the single reservation we seemed pledges ior theii lesistaiice 
have stated for die elass of desperate to the v ioleiit reforinei s. TJk^so 
reformers, all other statesmen on the qualities were — good sense, mode- 
public arena are open to the public ration, and fiimness. This last, de- 
choice, with recommendations vary- generating too often into obstiiidc}, 
ing in every possible degree, but seemed peculiariy to chaiacteiisetlie 
none absolutely disqualified, as were Duke of W'ellington; the tw^o otheis 
Mr Pitt’s opponents, by tbeir anti- seemed at one time tlie common ])i o- 
national doctrines. perty of the C'ahinet, makiiig some 

Amongst these, therefore, the eject- allowances in tw o oi thiee iustnm es. 
ed ministers will have their titles to Hence we cannot deii} , that though 
pleadas well as others. A ministry wdll pleased, (as all weiej oiiageneiaJ 
probably be so formed as to exclude principle of retribution, at lusai iim of 
&em: but it is also possible, though their fall, we could not but feel it too 
much less likely, that an arrangement probable, that, settiim aside all )mm- 
maybe made comprehensive enough sonal feelings, the (neat caidinal in- 
to take in some fragments of that terests of the ])ublic, us bound up 
party. We do certainly not expect with the maintenance of the Const i- 
to sea the Duke of Wellington ever tution, might stiller l>v their loss oi 
returning to office. Age and disgust powTi*. At the same ttme it must he 
will indispose him to come forwai'd granWd, that our coiifidmice, as w ell 
again in a character of which he now m their good sense and tlieii modtu a- 
understands the difficulties, and the tion, as in their fiiniuess, has lietui 
vejeadofits embarrassments. Sir Ro- shaken a good deal b> the iudiscie- 
berl Peel, however, sooner or later, tions of their Parlianientni> conrlm t 
is sure to creep back into office ; bis through one foitnigbt of this month, 
habits of business, and plain— practi- With what reason, will best appear 
cal good sense — will always find a from a shoit survey of the most im- 
ready and full appreciation : and as portant topics in the King's speech, 
to any scruples or party or principle in connexion with the ministeiial 
in receiving his alliance, those have comments and explanations, 
perished ; and, except Mr Canning, The questions of the Regency and 
nobody has so much aided in des- the Civil List, though important, aie 
trdying them as himself.-^Con8ider* less so than their names imply. The 
ed in this li^t, as candidates for subjects are important no doubt ; but 
office in some future arrangement, the questions, which can be raised 
the late ministers became doubly in- upon them, are limited. The regency 
teresting to us in their character of in particular has 1>een so ** bolted,” 
persons violently dispossessed of winnowed, and sifted, on former oc- 
^pffice. The reasons lor the past casions, (1751, and the several bills 
^become important to the future, and modifications of bills, through 
They afe still nominally Tories, and the long reign of George III.)— the 
partially they are really such. It constitutiomu casuistry of the ques- 
would, therefore, be satisfactory to tion lias been so thoroughly exhaust- 
know what part of their conduct ft ed — tlie rights of individuals are so 
is which has really led to Uieir over- notoi ious, and so v igilantly protected 
; because, in that way, we by the Press, by Parliament, by the 
^imlght ascertain how far they can be nation, that the widest range of pos- 
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Bible differenced between party and 

E is narrowed to a trifle. None 
profeBHed alai'miat can imagine 
any danger from that quarter beyond 
the stormy intriguen incident to a fe- 
male minority and a female regency, 
with theseouel of a long female reign. 
One difficulty indeed oesets the pre- 
sent case, of a very anomalous kind. 
Casuists in points of state difficulty 
have long been aware, that, in the sin- 
gular contingency of a Queen Consort 
declaring herself enceinte on the de- 
in i se of the crown, a very embarrassing 
dilemma arises : — On the one hand 
the crown is newer in abeyance, not 
for a moment. In England, as in 
Erance, the cry is, and must be, 
“ The Sovereign is dead: Long live 
the Sovereign /” But then, on tlie 
otlior hand, in this case who is the 
sovereign ? It is not even known 
whether any at all will be born ; for 
the queen-dowager may be delivered 
of a still-born child. Again, it is still 
less known whether the Innr in con- 
tingency will prove a king or a queen. 
And according to all the analogies 
from our law regulating the succes- 
sion t/O real property, in such a case 
the heir-])resumptive has absolute 
rights, which, as regards the privi- 
leges of royalty, would make a most 
intractable (*oUision with the rights 
of the contingent heir. Certainly 
the case is difficult ; and it is also 
without precedent in England i con- 
sequently without provision. How- 
ever, it is happily an improbable, 
though a possible, event. The con- 
tinued duration of his present Ma- 
jesty’s life, if the general prayer of 
his siil)je(*.ts shoula be granted, will 
put an end to such an anticipation. 
In the worst result, it will be dealt 
with by Parliament according to the 
best lights which the analogies of 
our laws furnish. On this question 
only, the late ministers have Twtisfied 
the nation. Was it in their power to 
have done otherwise ? 

As to the CivitList, that subject 
comes before us under far greater 
incitements — ^provocations, we might 


dly^to agitating dissensions. Sel- 
dom have we been compelled to such 
profound moral disapprobation of 
the whole course pursued by tlie 
Government. And lliOUgU it is un- 
questionable that an opposition to, 
the Duke of Wellington’s adminis- 
tration, growing out of muck deeper 
and more important grounds of in- 
dignation, was in fact what made 
this particular ground available fov 
its dissolution ; yet oven upon this 
single and insidated t(^c we might 
take our stand, — and if our sense of 
expodionccaltogether coincided with 
our sense of justice, we could en- 
sure ourselves a general sympathy* 
in expressing an undivided satisfac- 
tion on the late ministerial defeats 
taken in connexion with the prq- 
rniiient occasion of it. The mora^ 
sense is shocked, the just pride 
the public mind is affronted, and the. 
homeliest discretion is outraged by 
the line of argument taken by Sir 
llobert Peel, and afterwards* by Mr 
(voulhurn. A system of delusion, 
which could -not impose upon a child 
of live years’ gi’owtli, plainly and 
obstinately advanced with the avow- 
ed purpose of , perjdexing this nnost 
enlightened nation, who, by means 
of the reports, must be presumed 
present at the whole of the debate— 
and an attentive party to the w^hole 
principle and items of the plot upon 
Itself. As the reporters, or some qf 
them at least, gave a very confused 
and incoherent acc4)uiit of what Sir 
Robert Peel really meant in first 
urging this logic of mystification, we 
shall in one sentence explain it fully 
to thosd who may have missed the 
two debates. Sir Robeittben urged, 
seriously, by way of justifying Uip 
studied confusion of the Civil List, 
and the assembling under one bead 
of ])rovision many different services, 
having little or no connexion, tbal^ 
supposing the Civil List to. ^ver 
the royal household and personal 
expenses with a strict exclusion of 
every other charge — it would al- 
ways be possible for dipaffeeted 


* This line of argument was much used and relied upon in the sccoaii^d^kate by 
Mr Goulbiirn, and was in consequence treated ns his exclpsiyely in stacks of a 
morning paper. But the truth was, that Sir Robert Peel hqd first oroiighi it for- 
ward in the original debate wUpn the resolutions were first add the sul»je£t 

first opened to the lIoui>e. ^ ^ ^ /'.n ^ ' 
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^ersonis to the exact eum, Robert was opposi^. Oiithe^thet 
L.400,000, or L.430,000, which the hand, in the very wbTst case, he, 
nation ])aid for royalty, and to use could toake his retreat into that ex-» 
It as 011(3 of the commonplaces in clusively regal allowance, which Sir 
thr* rhetoric of sedition, for Sharpen- Robert sunposes it so necessary to 
ill!; and conviTging the attention up- muffle and mantle by a voluminous 
on the particiuaT disadvantages of drapery of irrelevant provisions, 
in onaiThy in a contrast with repub- pretty much as some cipliera :(iti 
Jican sinSplirity. Whereas, in the the age of cryptical letter-w 
present confusion of accounts, a proceeded on the prin(‘ip1e of enve- 
s^ndifr^ contradiction was open to l(ming the true and significant part 
. 'tft6 loj'al subject, in the known fact, or the letter in a world of imperti- 
that tlie general vote of a million, nence. The truth is, and it cannot 
or* thereabouts, provided for many be disguised, that the House of (’om- 
bratjehes of the public service, that moiis and the nation liave not wit- 
ihtist continue to exist even in a re- nessed, without indignation, the at- 
. p^llic — sucli as the allowances of tempt to enlist their loyal enthusi- 
, judges, ambassadors, &c. Now, con- asm to the throne and the constitu- 
sideriiig that the Civil List has been tion in the service of a *^job for 
thrown into a distinct classification though the word b(3 ugly, that is tin? 

items since tlui time of Mr true description of a Civil List 
Ru^Vs reforms, that is, for sixty brought forward in this sliape, (no 
yews Hmck, as things stand at pre- matter with what advantages of an- 
sepfjllie se(litious harangueralrciady ci(*.nt precechmt,) and scandalously 

S ossesses that power wliich Sir Ro- supported liy ajipeals to the patri- 
ert professed to intercept j he can otic feeding of men as in a question 
draw the line as sliarply as he pleases, between tiie constitution on the one 
even at present, between a King of hand, and sedition on the other.* 
BUgland and a President of the It will not, and it cannot come to 
United States, or Columbia ; this he good— that at a time wlicn the true* 
can do at any rate, with no more triends of social ord(‘r, and of our 
'light than Mr CJoulburn allows us; admirable establishments, more tlian 
’And unfortunately, from the dark- ever hefon' need the whoh* benefit 
‘ness which Sir Roliert patronizes, of cliaracter, pur(3 hands, and fret*- 
and tiie mystery whicli now enve- dom from suspiidon, grav(‘ and re- 
lops the Civil List, he can just sponsible servants of the king should 
double the mischievouR impression attempt by a juggle to tie up the 
Whicli the facts of the case allow : freedom of Parliament through an 
when no unfriendly critic is at hand entire reign, and to disarm a uuse 
to expose his in istntemenU, the pub- minister, if such should arise, for 
lie dociiifionts certainly ^varrant him all attempts at propitiating the de- 
in takings credit for the whole mil- mocracy by the reforms in this part 
lion as an appropriation to the king’s of our expenditure where reforms 
^ ’hmisi^old. And this at least is a may really be found practicable. 
delusWi that he never could have The King’s name was most iniqui- 
attempted, had that separation of the tously introduced ; his interest is not 
public services existed, which Sir the one which is truly at stake. The 


* Sir Robert was as unfortunate in his illufitratiofi!i as in his argument. lie pro- 
duccd‘one of the infiammator'y hand-bins, now circulated in Lotuloii, which rcpre-> 
Hcnicd the MurqUijs^f Bute as receiving L.50,(K)0 a-ycar of the public money. Now 
this is a blank falsehood, and serves but ill to illastraie the mischiefN of publisbing 
tJie truth. Were the pension list made aSi public as the items of the civil list even 
now .are under every attempt tp perplex them, it would then be impossible to circu- 
late falsehoods of this magnitude with any hppe of deluding the people extensively. 
The fact is, that here, as elsewhere, omne igmdum pro magnijico. And the bishops, 
^ and many nf the temporal peers, are at this time grievous suiferers by the jgno- 
^rance whidi prevails on the money value of their appointments. In default of qny 
;ilruc knowledge, incendiary reformers publish the most hyperbolical exaggerations of 
their profits. Witness the case of the Bishops of Durham, ’Winchester, and Lon- 
' don. • 
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o^qdCEifSSiiOfih' otenbi^ of everj 
reigMir)M|^efcin|in<ler King’d 

wing;iaii(^P^)lMlf3|m9 of en- 

thuaioMiifvviieh MUetJlhe first acces- 
sion nrfiaaiViiif and each of 

^lose Totoses^faio^iiltj^ceivers of 
^ puhjjc. money, whose* s^okitEnents 
doubt and question. The 
aflStosadois, we arc told, are the 
King’s representatives at foreign 
courts : their outfits are, in fact, the 
King’s outfits, and so forth. There- 
fore they form part, in an extended 
sense, of the King’s household ; and 
their appointments must be provi- 
ded for in the civil list. But so also 
are the roads the King’s liighways. 
And the ships of war are his Majes- 
ty’s ships. Yet these and other de- 
partments are, and will be< ketrt se- 
parate from the dvtt list. Why? 
Because, with respect to those therfe 
is Tio dis])ORition to shrink froiil pub- 
lic enquiry. But the pension list, the 
appointments of foreign ministers, 
and other sources of valuable pa- 
tronage, which are most sensitively 
alive to the anxieties and perils of 
scrutiny — these are regularly locked 
up from all action upon their detail 
of the jiublic mind Tby a hasty vote 
which pledge,s the nation for an in- 
definite extent of time. Periodically 


to any just claiiii upon the public gra- 
titude : — 

First, that the statement of the ac- 
counts, in this department more even, 
than in any other, may not be spe- 
cially addressed to the purpose of 
deceit, but above all^ 
of throwing difficulties in the way of 
enquiry. One part of a. sala^^y is 
charged upon one fundyunotherflirU 
upon another fund ; one part is quar- 
tered upon the English, another upon 
the Irish civil list ; and thesei. with 
some half doxen more of senseless 
artifices, unworthy of a paternal go- 
vernment in its dealings with an af- 
fectionate people, hhve tliis effect 
beyond every other, that they pre- 
vent all unity of view or comprehen-* 
sire survey from any one station that 
can be taken. What tlie OrCeks call 
' 1-0 tvirvvo9r%v, or facility of rombinatioii 
into one point of view— is a n»nttev 
of great importance in overlooking 
intricate accounts ; andtliis it is one 
main purpose of the Civil List,' as 
now presented, to evade; 

Secondly, that' i^^xarges of the 
same class Bhoiildf<D@R^hlUght toge- 
ther under tlie saii^iiiiearH stated 
•explicitly for what theyiih’p, and not 
dislocated. The House of Commons 
is told that the Pension List amounts 


thrown open to enquiry by a consti- 
tutional necessity, they are instantly 
restored to a long repose, and a total 
iininiinityfromthatsttrretY/flacswhich 
haunts and vexes all other parts of 
the public service. 

We have said, however, tlurt the 
practical questions which arise upon 
the civil list,]n-operly or improperly 
so called, are limited. Undoubtedly 
tln^y are so. Whatever may be the 
wishes in some classes of our popu- 
latimi, no part of those who are likely 
(we trust; to obtain much weight in 
the House of Commons, cherish any 
desire, to dismantle the Crowii, or 
any branch of the national service 
which represents at home or abroad 
our civil grandeur as a nation, of any 
plumage that can add real ^ace or 
distinction to the objects of public 
favour and privilege. We speak the 
wishes of the sober-minded and mo- 
derate among the faithful supporters 
of the crown and its dignity, when we 
say that the following reformations 
would give entire satisfaction, with- 
out prejudice to vested interests, or 


to L.74/)00 ; and the case is regarded 
by some, hnd debated by all, on 
that footing. Afterwards, when that 
part of the gendSFkl . question is dis- 
posed of, in somew^curo notfk a 
discovery is made of L.40,000 for 
the very same service on the Irish 
establishment, and L. 2 fi 9 e(K) on the 
Scottish ; as thoughrUii4gta|n'nment 
which administered ttoseamnehes 
of patronage were distinct' fcbm the 
English. Members are asiiamed to 
avow that they had overlooked items 
so impoi'tant ; and thus the burden ia 
viewed, so far as it attracts any no- 
tice at all, under half its pressure; 
But a for more impressive instance 
of this plan for breaking the strength 
of the impression, by separatkigiiiitf 
distracting the parts undei*vi<diffiew, 
is to be found m the practl&<v(dth 
regard to arrears at each demise of 
the crowTi. The country is hard- 
ly aware, that, in fact;, a sum of 
more than L.d0, 000 per annum, 
yond the parliamjentary aHowjaiice# 
through the Whofe of the list cen- 
tury, has been^la a manner, settled 
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upon the crown by itself. For the 
uniform pnirtict*, witli one solitary 
exception, lias been to apply to Par- 
liament, at tbe beginning of each 
reign, for a \ote of money in liqui- 
dation of arrears contracted during 
the course of the preceding reign.* 
In that wjiy, a sum amounting to up- 
wards of five millions will he found 
to have been voted during any pe- 
riod of 100 years, calculated either 
from the beginning or the end of 
Queen Anne’s reign. Now, when it 
is recollected, that the particular 
part of the Civil List upon which 
these arrears arose, was that which 
regarded the royal household, (i. e., 
the three first heads in the present 
distribution,) and that tliis part of 
the total allowaiK'e did not much 
exceed L.400,000, it will be found, 
on review, that the crown assumed 
to itself an extra allowance of about 
1 4 per cent throughout the whole of 
the last century. 

We do not contend that this allow- 
ance was too much. Without speci- 
fic enquiry, minute knowledge of the 
royal estahlisli meets, and a continual 
revisal of the wlude estimates, un- 
der the vaiying value of money, no* 
considerate man would attempt to 
fix either a maximum or a minimum 
for such a case. But undoubtedly it 
ought not, in the smallest proportion, 
to have been taken in that irregular 
ivay ; and, above all, if the necessity 
existed, Parliament ought to have 
contemplated it from the first, and 
not to have continually deceived the 
nation by assigning a fixed income, 
which served no purpose of really 
fixing the expenditure. 

But far beyond even this source of 
delusion to the nation, and all other 
arrears in other quarters of the royal 
family, have been the palaces. Here, 
as in so many hundreds of cases bo- 
lides, we'have an illustration of that 
^accuracy of understanding in Mr 
Brougham, which, employed for ever 
In seeking topics for sarcasm and 
censure, uniformly blunders on the 


true Bubjert oT blame^ or,mi8directR 
its application. How manys sneers 
Imve we had from his quiver cm this 
question of palaces I And even the 
grave has proved no screen from his 
unforgetting wrath. Yet, the late 
King was, by comparison, but little 
to blame. Ornamental building fell 
within tliat reasonable encourage- 
ment to the fine arts, which belonged 
to his station ; to see that it did not 
exceed the just limits, and to have 
given it a more discreet direction, 
fell properly within the province of 
■ Parliament. How many ungracious 
rebukes, to say nothing of some harsli 
acts, within tlie House of Common^, 
have lent a bolder tone to disaf- 
fection w'ithout, Tvhich a few pro- 
spective measures of practical good 
sense would have evaded ! Contrast 
the spectacle of Louis XIV. building 
sumptuous palaces, under the con- 
tinual correction of Ins ministers’ 
experience ; or the grandfather of 
Louis using Sully as the controller 
of his architects* bills, with that of 
George IV. surrendered into thf 
hands of private artists, each having 
his own ends to serve, and no inter- 
ference from any powerful q muter 
being supposed warrantalile, unless 
af'ier some lavish expenditure. 'I'he 
fault, we repeat, was not in the King, 
but in the House of Commons. In- 
stead of being reduced to stop the 
supplies suddenly in the midst of 
unfinished work, they ought uni- 
formly to have placed all money 
voted for such purposes, under the 
managementof select couimissiomu's 
— some of them well qualified by 
knowledge of tlie fine arts, and 
others by knowledge of the ^vo^ld 
and practical business — with instruc- 
tions to deal liberally with the King, 
hut in concert with him to compass 
two objects; first, to conduct his 
buildings or alterations in a style that 
might do lionour to the country, and 
raise them into national works ; and, 
secondly, to save him from the 
bands of rapacious agents. In Eiig- 


* 'riru> sitii^le excoption to tliisi established usage ia the case of George TV,, who lias 
left no arreafs. 'I’his will be ascribed by the camlid insulters of his memory to the 
ehortiie'is of bis reigii, in connexion with the nniiaunl magnitude of the Civil List, 
which ran beyond L. 1 ,2(K),()00. Ilut tlic reign is to be viewed as a short one, ohieily 
by comparison with tbe enormous one of his father. And then, for the magnitude of 
the Civil List, that was swollen mainly in those branches which did not regard the 
King's household. 
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even private 
able to con- 
Succe A f against the esti- 
mates 'oiXirtter^tifd architects and 
ca/jabf!it^~fi)t)U^H/s. The policy pur- 
sued by such peoples is tliat of the 
lovvest attorneys in seducing farmers, 
or others of that rank, into suits at 
law* The first step, under all the 
baits of novelty, is soon gained : the 
royal speculator is t:ommilted : to go 
back is impossible without immense 
loss. Tl»e oily artist has his compli- 
ments to the royal taste in one pocket, 
and his specious plans of economy 
in the other, fie has procured marble 
dirt»ct from the Italian quai'ries, with- 
out paying tlie London merchant’s 
commission, lie will sell tlie old 
materials at liitili prices. And by 
thousands of other tricks, which it 
costs the labour of a committee to 
expose whim all is loo late, he dupes 
a prince — as he would probably have 
dii[)(*d a more* cxp(‘rienc(‘d person. 
Inexperience in fitirh aftairs is fit 
and becoming in a king of tliis coun- 
try ; and, with suitable provisions on 
the part of Parliament, it would not 
he mischievous. Without such pro- 
visions it is idle and unjust to corn- 
plain of profusion in the .king, 
SucJi, however, has hitherto been the 
course : and wdiat is the result? Ta- 
king all items of building, v/j-biiild- 
ing, furnishing, ornamenting grounds, 
^cc. a sum of perhaps considerably 
more than twenty millions has been 
granted by Parliament in the one 
buudred years between 1730 and 
1830: and, with the exception of 
Windsor Castle, which is pretty much 
what it was at the beginning of this 
period, for any thing which ap- 
peals to the public eye, we have ab- 
solutely nothing, in a national sense, 
to shew for it. How irritating for a 
great nation to look back upon such 
abuses of its generosity, and to know, 
that sums, Avhich in the hands of a Sir 
Christopher Wren, would have raised 
up oue of the glories of the earth. 


^have been absolutely trifled away, 
in mere caprices of pulling dowm, 
throwing square things into round, 
round into square ! Witliiii the last 
six years, no less than three palaces 
have been pulled down, the king's 
villa in Windsor Park, Carlton fit- 
lace, and Buckingham House. Two 
of these have been swept atvay final- 
ly, and carted off as rul>bish, aft#;r 
costing the nation beyond a million 
of money : and one of them had even 
more signally proclaimed the folly of 
the Royal advisers in its erection* 
than in its demolition. But one fact 
on this painful subject speaks vo- 
lumes. After half a million of money 
had been spent on the new and yet 
uti1inish(>d Buckingham House, (wo 
call it by its old name,) after the in- 
ventive talents of the architect had 
been cramped and overruled by the 
volunteer i)Ian of retaining the out- 
side shell, and after the king's pecu- 
liar w'islies had been sacrificed to the 
same senseless principle, accident 
suggested to a member of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the House of 
Commons this question,— Supposing 
that the old plan had been entire- 
ly abandoned, and a free r«nge for 
the architect’s skill had been obtain- 
ed by totally destroying tlie walls, 
wliat addition would that have made 
to the cost ? The answer was, " teif 
thousand pounds” at the utmost 
Now, the total estimate of good judges 
for completing the palace was one 
million at the least; so that here 
again, as in so many fornu^r cases, 
an ocean of profusion, that might at 
least have terminated in giving the 
nation something to be proud of as 
a public building, is defecated and 
neutralized by an act of the most 
childish and inconsistent parsimony 
in the outset. If to -this anecdote 
were added others eijually well esta- 
blished in the secret history of George* 
lll.’s creations atKew, the late King’s 
at Brighton, &c. &c., it might truly 
be said that the very stones ciy out 


* With such rash hnste 1$ every thing of that nature undertaken in England^ that 
in planning the domain and precincts of Carlton House, no provision was made for 
that privacy which is among the mere ilecencies of a royal househipld. The late 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, when walking in ili% gardens of that i^e^ce with the 
Prince of Orange, then standing on the footing of a lover, was euddsidy shocked by 
discovering a group of chambermaids at the open windows -of tbe^jadjoioing bouses, 
watching her mot.ions, and speculating on the Hoyal foshipa of making love. On the 
othei' front of the palace, matters were far woiree.. 
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ttAimt the folly of our public expen- 
mture in this clppartment. And the 
issue is this : after an expenditure, 
will oil the nations of the continent 
would hear with their hair on end, 
except for their internal decorations, 
we have not a palace worth shewing 
to a foreigner ; and the first servant 
of the East India Company is lodged 
at Calcutta in a palace, to which the 
very numerous palaces of the King 
of England would not form menim 
offices of proportionate splendour. 
And the blame lies, we repeat again 
and again, in the false delicacy and 
the negligence of the House of Com- 
mons.* The nation expects that this 
system of folly should at last be re- 
formed ; and that wlietlicr nominally 
annexed or not to the consideration 
of the Civil List, it should be treated 
as virtually connected with that de- 
partment of our civil economy, and 
remodelled witli a reference to that 
suldect in its total bearings. 

Thirdly, It is undoubtedly the wish 
of the nation, with respect to the 
king’s household itself, that some 
reforms should be made in a spirit 
adapted to the age. With every pro- 
vision fai* splenaour, it is certainly 
advisable, in placing that establish- 
ment upon a new basis, to abolish 
all superannuated offices and funo- 
tions growing out of the feudal man- 
ners, in which the present arrange- 
ment originated. Another conside- 
ration of the same tendency should 
be icept in view ! — Every body ac- 
quainted with parliamentary history 
iniist remember Mr Burke’s pleasan- 
try in the House of Commons on the 
public embarrassments created by 
the circumstance that the kinffs 
turnspit wasamember of parliament^ 
Now, it must occur to all sensible 
men, when turning their thoughts to 
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the best mode of reconciling splen- 
dour for tlie king and his court with 
the least possible burden to the peo- 
ple, that a very great increase of ex- 
penditure arises from the old ti-adi- 
tionary custom of confiding certain 
offices in the household, which in 
these days are but little in the public 
eye, to members of the haute noblesse, 
A duke, or a marquis, does not, in a 
histrionic sense, look the part he. per- 
forms better than thousands of otherH 
would do: there is no porcelain class 
of patricians to match against the 
common delf ware of the vulgar ; and 
no man carries his rank emblazoned 
on his person. There is, therefore, 
no advantage on that ronsidcM’atiou 
for employing him. But, in another 
view, there is the very greatest dis- 
advantage ; for he is a far more cost- 
ly servant to the state than a pfM’son 
of inferior pretensions. It Avoiild 
be easy to apply a remedy to this. 
In our peerage, we Iiave few, if any 
houses, tliat can be regardt'd as abso- 
lutely decayed; but there are>«(*veral 
which are depressed below tlie level 
of their order. Now, by introducing 
a principle of allowing a preference, 
emteris paribus^ to as ‘many of these* 
families as possible in court appoint- 
ments, a real national purpose Avould 
be served ; a resource) would be jiro- 
vided to the sinking houses of the 
aristocracy. Offices of pomj> and 
shew would become ministerial to a 
point of state prudence ; and the 

I iension list would be considerably 
ightened. 

Such is the outline of those reason- 
able reforms which the nation will 
look for in this department, now that 
the public attention has Iteeii so 
powerfully called to it by the conspi- 
cuous ana ever-memorable triiimjdi 
which the question raised upon its 


^ There is much reason to think that this negligence arises out of that cun- 
templiiouN indifference to the fine arts which has unaccountably governed the political 
j^conotny of this country long aftei* it has given way to the general illumination of the 
e in the practice of our aristocracy os individuals. From a date even antecedent to 
lie illiisirious example on this subject of Charles that is, for a dear period of yOO 
^ars, it is no more than Justice to say, that the British aristocracy has exceeded tho 
wlude European nobility in splendour of patronage directed to the arts of painting, 
music, sculpture, and perhaiie* architecture. Yet the same persons, in their functions 
aj senators, segm to think it ns necessary to shew disregard of the arte, as a judge to 
j|||Uown the iufiueuce of beauty in a pi'leoner at his bar. Hence It happens that tho 
question which they ever raise in a case of this nature is ab(»ut the amount of 
motley to be voted ; but with the application of the money, when once voted, they are 
*1?*^ to disclaim all iuterfeteiico In the moet oetentatious mantieri 
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abuses has obtained for the late Op 
position. Consideration for this ca- 
•sual and momentary effect iias ob- 
liged us to enlarge a little more upon 
tlie subject, than its separate import- 
ance in the scale of our expenditure 
would have justified. For a great 
majority of people will suppose that 
the (question upon the ('ivd List was* 
the cause, and not merely tlie occa- 
sion, of the late event; though, in 
truth, were it not that the House of 
(>>mmons had been led by other 
jealousies into a state of great irrita- 
bility, tliat cause, taken singly, would 
have been found inadetjuate to so 
coiiKiderable an effect. Combustible 
innlerials had b(*en rapidly accumu- 
lated, or that s])ark would have fall- 
en innocuously. Kither by acts that 
could not be forgotten, or menaces 
lliatiiMild not be forgiven, it is too 
evident that tlie Duke of Welliiig- 
ton’h Cabinet had alienated the popu- 
lar mind, and forfeited the supports 
of all parties whose support was of 
\alue. 

^Vl^at acts? what menaces ? These 
ar(‘ now become (|ue8tions of mere 
speculation, as regards tlie Duke of 

ellingtonand Sir Robert Peel; but 
they are (juestions of feai’ful import- 
ance for the prospects qf this nation 
under any successors to their power, 
(ronsidering that the circumstances of 
Europe, and the growing demands of 
tlie people, will not allow of their 
being evaded. The acts of the Wel- 
lington Cabinet— that which they have 
done, to alienate this nation, we shall 
recur to in our closing remarks. At 
present, let us consider their words^ 
since the opening of this session, as 
well those which they have put into 
the mouth of the King, as those which 
they have added, by way of direct 
comment from themselves. These 
are the sole indications of the policy 
tliey had meant to pursue as a Cabi- 
net, and (so far ^s they were dis- 
tinctly expressed )*will continue to 
be pledges for their conduct as a 
party. Three great, three overwhelm- 
ing questions now occupy the na- 
tional mind, each separately capable 
of involving our best interests in 
ruin : they are these — Reform ; the 
insurrectionary spirit of our peasant- 
ry, English as well as Irish ; and, fi- 
nally, the condition of the Continent. 
On each of these, the late Cabinet 
delivered an opinion; but it was a 
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divided opinion on the first, and a 
most equivocal one on the two last. 
We will first speak to the case of 
the Continent. 

Belgium, and the extent of her 
privilege in framing new modes of 
government for herself, was the only 
shape under wliich the continental, 
question was presented by the. King’s 
Speech. Apparently tlie Duke of 
Wellington had not contemplated 
any nearer or greater form of peril. 
But if that were the worst cloud im- 
pending, it has already, in a great 
measure, passed ofi'. In the London 
papers of November 18, it is aiinoun- 
ceu, that the Provisional Govern- 
ment at Brussels had accepted the 
overture of mediation from the five 
great powers. And the general im- 
pression is, (warranted by many 
scattered declarations published un- 
der the sanction of tlie most severe 
amongst these powers,) that Belgium 
will be allowed to adopt any form of 
government, except one jmrely re- 
publican. So that, in that (juarter, 
tlie revolutionary frenzy may be sup- 
posed to have burnt itself pretty 
nearly out for the present ; tJiough 
there can be no doubt that stormy 
dissensions will arise in the Con- 
gress, and also between Congress 
and the Provisional Government. It 
is equally inevitable, that past expe- 
rience of impunity will encourage 
future insurrections against any form 
of government that shall happen to 
he established. However, the recent 
events, the armistice, and the substi- 
tution of a diplomatic for an armed 
interference, has removed the dan- 
ger which threatened Europe from 
this quarter to a little further dis- 
tance. It seems also a plausible con- 
struction of the policy pursued in 
this instance by Austria, and still 
more by Prussia and Russia, tliat no 
war is meditated with hVance, but 
that a pacific course has licen agreed 
on for nil lOurojie ; for iieitlier Prus- 
sia nor Russia, connected as they are 
by close ties of relationship wilh the 
House of Orange, can be imagined 
to have shewn so little vigour iu up- 
holding the interest of that House 
upon any other consideration than 
that of a fixed indisposition to pro- 
voke hostilities with France. One 
step against the Belgians^ on the pan 
of Prussia or Russia, would have lmi- 
aui'ed a corresponding step in their 
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behalf, on the part of the French Ca- 
binet; and, if tbe Cabinet could ven- 
ture upon Jiesitating, tlien a worse 
result for ICurope would happen, of 
an instant collision between this im- 
becile Cabinet and the people. Hence 
it seems but reasonable to allow it, 
as a just inference from the late con- 
duct of all those powers who are es- 
sentially ]iarties to every aiiti-Galli- 
can confederacy — that no such con- 
federacy is meditated, and that the 
strongest disposition exists to pre- 
vent it. So much we grant. And 
were it probable that the absolute 
decision of this great fjiiestion lay 
with Russia, Austria, Prussia, and 
England, we should cheerfully admit 
that no great danger threatened the 
harmony of Europe. 

i3ut Cabinets are not the officinte 
belli in the new system of things. It 
is France who will determine this 
fjiiestion for the future in the clubs 
of Paris. It is the people, not the 
government, of France, who are to 
be considered hencefor wards tbe 
arbiter of European destinies. Out 
of France no resolution, wearing a 
pacihe character, can be linal : it is 
merely jirovisioiial until aflirraed by 
the couriteu’sign of the French Jaco- 
bins, and merely hypothetic so long 
as it is liable to be negatived by 
tlieir veto. And not merely the peo- 
ple of France, but througb them the 
iieople of every other country in 
Europe, have a controlling interest 
above tlu; decisions of their govern- 
ments. No baud of insurgents upon 
a sufficient scale can ever- conduct 
the cause of agitation or rebellion 
with a c’oiitinued appeal to French 
protection and countenance, as in 
tbe case of Belgium; but the several 
cabinets of Europe will be obliged 
to moderate and subdue tbe temper 
of their interference, as lliey have 
done with regard to that country, 
under a prospective regard to some 
warlike reaction in France. In re- 
ality Finance, Jacobin France, is vir- 
tual!/ present and assisting at all 
Democratic assemblies throughout 
Europe : a sympathy and powerful 
understanding passes to and fro be- 
tween Paris and all the outlying 
sy stems of revolution: every hope 
of theantiMiiouarchical party in every 
land in (yliristendorn gravitates to 
that centre. Discountenance where 
and whensoever to the popular voice 
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is interpreted by a standing rub? .as 
an insult to France; and that con- 
struction is openly adopted into the 
cabinet policy of Europe. 

This view of things is true for 
every condition of France under her 
new system of republicanism a little 
disguised. Tbe aspects of the Ca- 
binet may fluctuate, but the great 
foundations of power are, immovably 
fixed upon a basis of democratic 
forces, wJiicli can never shift, except 
under tlie remote contingency, less 
inevitable tlian in former" days, of a 
military despotism. That power of 
insolent dictation, wliicli all Europe 
banded together to chain down into 
compulsory silence in I SI, ‘5- 1 4- Lj, 
has broke loose again in a far more 
formidable shai)e, because no angry 
collision now exists between tbe mi- 
litary instincts of tlie nation and 
their civic aspirations. Any nionient- 
ary variations of the French (.’abinet, 
•therefore, can indicate no ])eriiiani*iit 
resistance, or possibility of resistance, 
to tbe popular will. 

Meantime, in wliat direction are 
the recent variations of that Cabinet 
which have just been completed? 
All tending, in the most lieadlong 
manner, to confirm and ]>roiiiote the 
wildest frenzy of the mob ; all in a 
coinbination to coinplete the deve- 
lopemeiit of republican ageneihs, to 
knit the sinews of immature demo- 
cracy, and to organize its future 
expansion. Lafitte, the hanker of 
Napoleon, wields the destinies of 
France. A ])erson of the same stamp 
and the same profession presided in 
the French councils during the first 
early budding of the revolutionary 
mania. The banker Neckar was prime 
minister then, as LafitU* is now : and 
to Neckar has been imputed unicli of 
the iniscliiefs wliich followed. The 
fac,t is, that bankers in France, and 
generally on the continent, are the 
natural enemies ^f the aristocracy, 
and have many iacilitics for making 
tlieniselves centres to the aspiring 
factions of great cities. But Neckar, 
though weak, and a captive to infirm 
sensibilities, was amiable; and, ac- 
cording to his notions, he was pa- 
triotic and well meaning. He had 
been lifted into power by the voice 
of the country most powerfully ex- 
pressed, and in opposition to the 
views of the court. Naturally, there- 
fore, his flrst gratitude was directed to 
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his |«itron— the people; and beheld a 
civic tone in bis speeches, his wri- 
tingH, and liia inoaaiires. But his de- 
sire was to be dutiful to his sove- 
reign ; and he did not stand upon the 
support of a narrow party, or of 
personal intrigues. Latitte, on the 
other band, has made himself ob- 
noxious to suspicions which, at one 
time, might have brouglit him to the 
scaffold, bad they been pursued with 
a vindictive scrutiny: and this au- 
gurs ill for the moderation of his go- 
vernment, even if his party princi- 
ples were not pledges for his deter- 
mination to open a clear path to the 
very loudest expression of the very 
wildest democratic doctrines. It is 
true that, with us, a political party, 
after wearing one set of opinions as 
a soi*t of feather in their caps, or by 
way of a popular badge or cogui- 
xaiice, not untreqiiently abandon or 
lempor them in practice on coming" 
into power. But thivS arises because 
the nominal or traditioinil distiiic- 
lioiis of party have merely served as 
H ceutr*! about which has gathered a 
large body of personal attachments, 
and attachments to measures or 
iiiod««H of policy standing in no par- 
ticular relation to the original prin- 
ci|)leK whiclMlivided them from other 
slate parties. Hence the secondary 
distinctions of a party come gradu- 
ally to usurp the place of the older 
and more characteristic. For ex- 
uniple, neither Whig nor Tory prin- 
ciples, in their radical distinctions, 
bore any relation to a war in Spain ; 
and yet, by the course of events, 
power under certain circumstances 
in the one party, and opposition iu 
the otlier, it so Jiap]>enea that Whigs 
and Tories were more rancorously 
divided upon that question, oitd, in- 
deed, generally upon the question of 
war with Bonaparte, than upon any 
point of state policy that might bear 
a much closer relation to the differ- 
ences in their characteristic creeds. 
Particular position at the moment, 
and not original principles, deter- 
mine tlie conduct of political parties 
amongst ourselves when invested 
with power. But in France, where 
ptulies have had no time to cemeutiu 
this personal sense by long hereditary 
adhesions of great families (even 
supjiosing that the condition of the 
aristocracy were otherwise favour- 
able to thif growth of Bucli attach- 
VOL. XXVIII. lio. CLXXIV. 
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iiients), tliere is no language by which 
party differences can express them- 
selves, or party fidelity be made 
conspicuous, but by pressing the dis- 
tinguishing principles of that party to 
harsh extremities, and to a continual 
assertion. The single exception to 
this rule may be looked for where 
the peculiar profession of the }mrty 
lies m the very abjuration of all ex- 
tremities, and in avowed modera*- 
tloii, as was the case of that party 
whicii composed the first Cabinet of 
Louis Philippe. But the party of La- 
fitte is clamorous, rash, stormy, and 
uncompromising; nor could it long 
acknowledge a member who did not 
seek a triumphant career for its doc- 
trines. It is remarkable also, that 
there is a growing disposition to recall 
to power all the most eneigetic (in 
their case, but another name for tin- 
principled) agents «f Napoleon. To 
say nothing of many others from the 
military body, Sebastiaui — tlie odious, 
hired asperser of this country during 
the peac.e of Amiens — is placed iu a 
situation of eminent authority ; and 
there is reason to think that he will 
soon be called to the superintend- 
ence of tlie army and ww depart- 
ment, iu which capacity be wdll do 
his utmost to foster and befrieud tlie 
martial propensities of tlie countiy ; 
and, indeed, his name in any ministry 
is a kind of pledge that the war spirit 
is predoiiiinaiit. Men such as La- 
fitte and Sebnstiaiii ai’e not only dan- 
gerous ill themselves, but are also 
standing sureties and sponsors, as it 
were, to the world, tliat their system 
is triumphant and victorious over 
opposition — the system of anarchy iu 
domestic affairs, and domineering in- 
solence in foreign. For men of that 
faction do not accept office but in 
combinations. A divided triumph is 
none at all for them. 

Another member of the present 
administration, Moutalivet, less hack- 
neyed iu intrigues, and more open to 
generous inijiressious than the rest, 
is rather more dangerous perhaps by 
his theories and liis tu^tiQU- 

ality. To say the truUi, in the Frendi 
Cabinet, there is a pmvtslQn^otade, as 
in an organic body, for ev^ry Vmlety 
of functions that c^belqi^ib a sys- 
tem of intense unity, Th^ grave cm 
the gay, thc^enorou^and the selffsli, 
all Bad their apprej^l]^, C^gan in a 
Cabinet, varying ihvough every mode 
3 A 
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of temperamr^nt and character, but 
pledged coJIoctively to one system 
of doctrines. Tliey will fall in power- 
fully with the predominant infirmi- 
ties of the people. The approaching 
trial of Polignac and his brethren, 
and the preliminary discussion of the 
House of Peers upon their own com- 
petence as a tribunal for such an 
impeachment, will call out the worst 
passions of tlie multitude: the ao 
quittal or execution, final reprieve 
or respite of Hie prisoners, will alike 
terminate in dreadful uproars and 
bloody excesses.* The appetite for 
blood once awakened, and a pretext 
furnished for suspecting the “ civism’* 
(to revive that Jacobin word) of 
eminentcitizens, there will be astrong 
effort made to open aneAV the sham- 
bles of the terrorists. The ]iresent 
ministers are not the men to carry 
any weight of authority into the 
scale of moderation and political for- 
bearance. They would hnd in the 
bloodthirsty tumults, and in tlie too 
evident risk that the nation was again 
on the brink of disgracing itself by 
massacres and party sacrifices, a 
motive for drawing off the national 
interest in any direction whatever, 
and thus a kind of virtuous bounty” 
—a patriotic “drawback” would arise 
upon war. 

War, therefore, not less by posi- 
tion than by party pledges and prin- 
ciple, the French Cabinet will be 
driven to seek in no distant period. 
And it is not all the pacific advances 
of Russia and Austria, nor even the 
dishonourable cession of capital 
rights, nor the unprecedented sub- 
stitution for the old frank dealing by 
manifestos of the whispering dalliance 
by protocol and conference, that 
will avail to buy off the hostility of 
democratic France, or to propitiate 
the revolutionary leviatiiau. “Le- 
viathan is not so tamed.” War is 



and three or four months probably 
will dissipate the delusion, that witli 
the tempi*!*, the revolutionary fer- 
in(*nt, and* the vindictive r<*collee- 
tions of France, tiiat cup can be put 
aside. 

In the approach to such a crisis, 
what ought to be the attitude of 
Cabinets y what has been recently 
the attitude of our own ? First, let us 
look to the demeanour of foreign 
states — Austria, for example, and 
Prussia. Botii powers are evidently 
aware of the great probabilities in 
favour of war by the active prepara- 
tions they linve been making to face 
it. Prussia during the last three 
months has made unextinqiled exer- 
tions for placing her military force of 
every arm in condition to take the 
field : and Austria has called out in 
Hungary alone an extraordinary levy 
of fifty thousand men. (Conc urrently 
with them France has creatc'd an iiii- 
inense addition to her military esta- 
blishments, and has n*mountcd the 
whole ecpiipage of her army, under as 
close a system of disguise and dissi- 
mulation as is compatible with her 
open and locpiarions press. Mean- 
time, for the present, ail these powers 
have practised the utmost suavity of 
deportment to eac-h otliar, and have 
carried their forbearance (as we lia\ e 
already Idritcd) to an excess wdiicli 
is very likely to provoke insults from 
France. Waiving the excess, nobody 
<*an question that the ])nnciple is 
good, and tlie more* so as the real 
approa<*h of war is the nearer. True 
and solid grounds of alarm justify 
every hmiourable precaution in deny- 
ing to them all fuel of irritation, 
such as giving even an open an(l 
public expression to those a])prehen- 
sions upon which it may be neces- 
sary to act. But in th(»8c circum- 
stances, tvhat has been the conduct 
of our government? Tliey have 
exactly reversed the old politic 
maxim, and have behaved 


* Perhaps the sole gleam of hope for the unhappy prisoners lies in n strong and 
combined effort of interposition on the part of England. A general appeal to the 
mercy and generosity of the Fi’ench people from this country, would be well adapted 
to the I'rench character and passion for theatrical eifects. Unfortunately, there is 
one iH>werful objection ; to be acceptable, it must be highly complimentary to the 
Rerolution of July. Now that one feature of the address would present a bar to the 
weightiest class of English signatures. Yet, still the measure is singularly adapted 
to the good and the bad of the French character, and it is the only scheme which 
has any hope in it 
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*rc (>is,tq^lbc,,actual preparations for 
wa^*^it J[ortitcr in moth (as to the 
vcnw’Jipriuiiciations of the danger). 
An* jnteiTerence ^itli the Jiflairs of 
Belgfjmi was proclaimed from the 
throne.' Puldic opinion was so power- 
fully expressed against it, and so 
immediately, that in their later ex- 
ilanatioiis, both the Duke of Wcl- 
ingtoii and Sir Robert Peed liave 
found it c(»»venieut to shift their 
ground. They have attempted to 
persuade Parliament that nothing 
inon'. was designed than an amicable 
interposition. But it is certnin that 
the rtial intention of government went 
farthtM*. And the ])roof lies in these 
Iwoevidenci's — first, in the pn'suinp- 
tion, not to be evaded, that an inter- 
f« renc(* for the purposes avowed 
could not hut coniinit the parties 
interfm ing to a stab* of war in one 
alternative of the result; in reality, 
that decision rested with the ProA i- 
sional Government at Brussids ; — 
secondly, in the fact, that Sir Robert 
Peel, wiieu closely pressed, did most 
unec[uivocally a\ow in the House of 
('onimons, that tin* (juestion of war, 
in th(» last resource, Avould depend 
upon tlu‘ circumstances that might 
arise in the course of the negotia- 
tion : his Avoi ds \v(*r(*, “ that a pacific 
policy would be maintained unless 
the honour of the country should 
seem iinjieratively to require its 
abandonimmt.” Such Avoids, from 
Hiicha mouth, arc intelligible to every 
body. IVo minister would make that 
avowal A\ ithout war in his heart and 
expectation. And tivo great com- 
ments arise upon it : — First, that the 
late C-nbinct had not tlie common dis- 
cretion, Avhich has governed every 
( 'abinet on the continent, of reserving 
and dissembling their expectations 
until Avar should be found inevit- 
able. Had they AA^aitcd but a fort- 
night or so, they Avould liave found, 
ill the frank acceptance of the me- 
diating overtures by the Provisional 


Government of Belgium, otie prin* 
cipal presumption of war from that 
(jiiarter of Europe InA^alidated : jea- 
lous equivocations, or even blank 
refusals, had been counted upon as 
a probable r expectation, in the case 
of so mobbish a government, con- 
sciously supported by so powerful 
a neighbour. Secondly, it cannot 
but strike every person of reflecting 
and observing habits, that the Duke 
of Wellington’s ('ahinet must have 
knoAvn loss, than the least that is con- 
sistent with a tolerable success in 
government, of the public temper 
in this nation at this time, AA^hen they 
could allow themselves in such care-, 
less levity of allusion to a contin- 
gency so abominated hymen of every 
])arty, as that of Avar and its burdens 
for us. Here we have one evidence, 
(and there are many others,) that, 
in whatever degi-ee recommended 
by soim'. of their constitutional prin- 
ciples to the conduct of our aflairs, 
yet, on the other .hand, mere 
cretions on their own part with 
gard to some capital interests, and 
the total ignorance* Avhich they have 
so repeatedly manifested on the state 
of nubile feeling and public opinion, 
make it almost impossible for many, 
Avho even Avish them Avell by compa- 
rison Avith some of their competi- 
tors, to grant them a cheerful or cor- 
dial support. War contemplated as 
thougli it had been a seexmdary 
trifle, and (worse than that) war 
needlessly announced as in the rear, 
before even their own case of neces- 
sity had begun to unfold itself! And 
this alarm scattered over Europe, 
with as much disregard to the natu- 
ral eiTcct, as though no more weight 
were attached to the words of a go- 
vemmeni than of a mob orator I And, 
fliially, the burden of a AA^ar expen- 
diture seriously entertained as a 
plausible speculation, at that very 
crisis when the exhaustion of the 
country is expressing itself by out- 


* One, manifestntioii of this Ignorance, and no slight cause of it, comes befoi'e us 
continually in the avowals both of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, that 
they keep up no acquaintance with the public Journals. In cases Avhere remarkable 
scenes of distress or outrage, deaths of eminent persons, scandalous promotions, be* 
had occupied the columns of every newspaper in London, it has been the ordbinry 
practice of these ministers, Avlicn questioned about them in Parliament, to say, that 
they had never heard of the matter before. Now, in so popular a government as ours, 
no Aveight of oificlal business can excuse a minister from the duty of daily watching 
tile course of public events and of public opinion, as recorded in the newspapers. 
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rages amongst tJie very elite of our’ 
peasantiy, such ns we have never 
witnessed in England before, except 
once as to the kind, but never ns to 
the degree ; and when the strength 
and fury of the contagion is now 
(lid using them over the whole south- 
east quarter of the kingdom ! This 
leads us to another of the three great 
questions before the public mind — 
the insurrectionary spirit in our rural 
population. 

We shall not go into the subject at 
length. It is so immeasurably im- 
portant, that W(‘ sliall probably (con- 
sider it in a separate paper on some 
early occasion ; for the spirit of tur- 
buleiHceatid outrage rests hitherto not 
upon political disaffection, (thougli 
that will soon co-(jperale witli the 
other causes,) hut upon distress ; and 
that again rests upon causes tiiut are 
not inomentary, but will continue to 
operate until some act of the 1(‘gis- 
lat^e restrains the unhappy surplus 
qrlrish population from coming into 
ruinous competition with the'local 
peasantry at the only season of the 
year which, but for this competition, 
would yield high wages to rural in- 
dustry. For the present, however, 
we shall notice only those few points 
of tlic case which are in any (legree 
connected with the subject of our 
present review. What strikes us as 
remarkable in tlie Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Cabinet on this occasion is, that 
within a very few days they have ap- 
proached the two extremes of timid- 
iW and of presumptuous ('ouddence. 
We do not ourselves blame them in 
the business of the Lord Mayor’s Day. 
We believe it to he almost certain 
that riots were meditated, perhaps a 
massacre. Some mysterious efforts 
are undeniably at work in London 
for incendiary purposes : the nume- 
rous Inflammatory placards, distri- 
buted for some time back, have put 
that beyond a doubt, And the re- 

Buke of Wellington by mobs^ parti- 
cularly on the opening of the Ses- 
sion, shew tliat he was a personal 
object of the popular hatrea. Still, 
if there had been any extraordinary 
means of repressing tumults, (and 
we think there were,) it is matter of 


regret that the visit was postponed. 
The poNtponementlias brouglit much 
obloquy, and (wliat is worse) much 
ridicule upon the government; the 
people love ahold courses ; and there 
were many resources at hand. In 
)artlcular, the Horses Guards might 
lave been employed under colour of 
adding splendour to tlu? shew. The 
Blues acquired the iavour of the 
people some years hack, iinchu- ihv 
same circumstances wliicli made thc^ 
other regiment of Horse (iiiards vio- 
lently unpopular. Their j)reKence 
Avonid have inteiTi»pted mist hief, and 
would not have been r<*sented, 'J’lieii, 
as to the aj)preliended extinction of 
the lights, it was singular that nobody 
should have nu'ollected that tin* ge- 
neral illumination of llie houses in 
the line of procession would have 
made that a matter next to inqiossi- 
1>1(\ TJie extinction of tlie coloured 
lamps, wax-lights, kc. employed in 
illuminations on the London plan, 
would only hav(», been ])ossible by 
obtaining possession of (»aeh separate 
house, alter Avhich there would still 
have remained th(» torches nsnally 
employed in all congr(*gafions of car- 
riages by nij^ht. llowi^ver, the ]>ost- 
ponement may be justified ; hut <*er- 
tainly, as a measure of caution v(‘r- 
ging on excess. Now, with such views 
of the ])opular spirit as tin* Welling- 
ton Cabinet acknowledged in tliis 
case, and consideringtlie suddi'u and 
really alarming stops taken for jinl- 
tiiig tin; Bank into a state of defence, 
and theTow(»r into a slate of ])r(‘|iara- 
tioii for BUpportinff a siege of ilie 
most desperate character, tin* par- 
liamentary language of iJie same ca- 
binet on tlie Kent disturbances does 
certainly seem unaccoiinta1)le. The 
Duke of Wellington treated the whoh? 
affair as of the most trivial import- 
ance,* and pronounced tlie tvliole 
kingdom to be iii a state of ^'profound 
repose.” Sir Robert Feed’s language 
was not less surprising. Ihi thought 
fit to vindicratc the peusaiitry (as did 
Lord Darnley in the otlxw house) 
from any participation in the nightly 
burnings. The* Duke^ of Riclinione), 
by the way, in the Lords, took 
(?qiial pains to vindicate tim farmer’s 
from having yielded to intimidation ; 


* We are glad, however, to find that lift was sensible of its true cause, or aggrava- 
tion however, from the influx of a supftruumftr.^ry Irish population. 
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so t 1 iat.appar 9 ntl^ nobody is to blame 
.for aiiy,«.})iirt ot tlio disturbanc-os. 
Now, of;Sir llo])ert wo would ask tins 
(piestion— To wliat piirjioso aro the 
])(*asantry accjiiitted of burning hay- 
stacks and c.ornstacks, and the guilt 
charged upon strangers Avitli politi- 
cal purposes, Avlieii it is notorious, 
that at all events, the peasantry are 
tin*. breakiM's in oj)en daylight of 
every kind of fanning machinery? 
This kind of outrage, by the way, 
now e\t(‘ii(ls from the extreme South 
of iCnfrland into Buckinghamshire, 
jiHecling y)erha]»s one-sixth of the 
I'higlish counties. With regard to 
the iiicenrliaries, they are still iin- 
in.isked; hut I an d Darnley’s defence 
of the p{‘asaiitry on the charge of iii- 
dinViencc' <)r refusal to assist int 
Avoi'lviug tlic rire-ei!gin(‘s on a patti- 
cuhir oc.casion has been met by the 
most pointed contradiction from a 
writer who a|>]>(‘als by nainii to too 
many evi' -wit nesses t(» permit doubts 
to remain that tin* charge is true. 
'I’othe Dukj* of llicinuond’s vindica- 
tion of lln* farnn'is, w(* <‘ould reply 
by seoiM's of well-aM(‘ste(l cases of 
intimidation, \\ha1 else indeed than 
intimidation could have (*\torted an 
asNentfrom \arious ch*rirymen, when 
summoned by the iiifatual(‘d ])ea- 
suntry to resign foiuu er large propor- 
tions of their tithes ? Scenes more 
<‘hildish ordisgustingW(*haN e seldom 
])eanl of.*' The truth is, that the la- 
lK)iir(‘rs seem to be in a demondized 
state; and the. farmers, by all we can 
learn, are worse than they. It is re- 
mai kabh*, that at all the public ineet- 
ing.-i this boily of men seemed in the 
closest sympathy with the labourer, 
and eager to suggest his landlord and 


the clergyman as tlie proper object*^ 
of spoliation. What makes this jh*" 
culiarly disgusting, is, that the two 
latter are often the chief subscribers 
to the relief of the peasantry, and 
that it is the farmer, oi> tlie other 
hand, who has cliiefly impoverished 
them, by encouraging, for his own 
exclusive profit, the competition of 
Irish labour. But wliatever may be 
thoiiglit of the several ywoportions of 
blame amongst the difi'enmt ranks of 
the rural population, the disturbances 
are seriously alarming, and cannot 
be treated wisedy witli the negligence 
expres8(‘.d by the Duke of Welling-, 
ton. Sir Robert P(*el has certainly 
not been negligent; but lie has evi- 
dently misconceived the case. To 
roat it merely as a matter of ]>olice, 
as though the sole object were to as- 
certain the particular author of a 
jiarticular fire, will answer no sufTi- 
cieiit end. The outrages upon pro- 
perty are merely adopted as a lan- 
guage for expressing the discontent 
and distri*ss. To stifle this expres- 
sion will do nothing to remedy the 
e\ il. And the carelessness , with 
which the ministers treated that part 
of the ease has left a very unfavour- 
able iinpn*ssion of their wisdom and 
their regard for llu* people*. 

TJie third great (piestiou at this 
time before the publie is that of re- 
form ill Parliament. On this, and its 
great dangers to the constitution, we 
Iiave already spoken; and there is no 
occasion that we should say more at 
jn*esi»iit. We notice it now only in 
connexion with the really puerile 
conduct of the Duke of Wellington, 
in wantonly raising up countless 
enemies by a manifesto of abstract 


* 'r.ilii* by way of specimen the following scene of outrageous folly. A score of 
otlicrs might be cited. Now what but intimidation could draw a ready agreemeut 
to a propiK'iul so knavish and so frantic? — At Guestling, near Hastings, the paupers 
gave iioti«'.e to the beads of the parish, that their company was requested to meet them 
at ti’ii «)Vlock in the forenoon of Monday; with this addition, that if tliey did not 
conn* they would be fetched. But few were absent from the meeting, at which about 
t*ne liiiTidred and twenty labourers were assembled. They informed their late masters, 
ifat tliey did not any longer intend to go on in misery; they bad resolved on recei- 
ving higher wages. ‘ ‘What wages did they seek?* The reply was, 28. 3d. a^day tift 
summer, and then 2s. (id; w'e only want to be paid for our labour; and that you 
may meet this f.iir demand, you must share the tithes. Mr Parson, (he was thfrt,) 
we say to }oii, that as your demand on the paiisli has been raised to above L.80C a- 
yenr for a very little done by yon, we demand that you do immediately give up L.500 
si-year to onr employiTs.* The parson very readily agreed, and the men gave ebeers.— 
Brighton Guardian- 
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hostility to reform, witliout question 
of the pocfiJiar shape which it may 
assume. This was wholly needless 
to Itis own purpose : all which that 
re<pjired was — that each scheme of 
refoi-m should be resisted on its own 
inci'its — a course which would still 
have left it open to liim to resist all, 
without seeming, therefore, to have 
foreclosed his mind to e\'ery possible 
scheme before its tendency and pro- 
visions were known. This precipi- 
tate and juvenile declaration of un- 
conditional hostility t(» Reform has 
armed against him the whole collec- 
‘tive wrath of the reformers, without 
gaining any counterbalancing object. 
As to the favour of the ultra-tones, 
(to propitiate whom he is said to ha\ e 
mane this declaration,) that was 
worth gaining. But certainly they 
would have been satisfied with the 
hostility, without asking for the pub- 
lic declaration of hostility — which, by 
making him an object of public indig- 
Tiation,niust in that degree have made 
him less serviceablcj to their views. 
For ourselves, w'c are no enemies to 
every kind of reform, but to that 
only in any eminent and uncompro- 
mising degree wJiicli would go to 
iveakmi or abolish the power of 
the aristocracy in influencing the 
composition of tlie House of Com- 
mons. That and the Ballot in con- 
nexion, w'e shall not cease to re- 
peat, would revolutionize this coun- 
try. With the large abiding masses 
of liereditai-y i)ropc*rty must remain 
a prin<'ipal share of political ]>ower ; 
or else the possibility of resisting the 
democracy of the land is gone. Let 
any change be wrought wdiieli shall 
have the effect of breaking down the 
powder of the landed aristocracy, and 
every other bai-rier will soon give 
wray to the impetus of the people, 
who will then find no real obstacle in 
their way. The dissociation of the pro- 
perty and the political power of a 
country, is the true secret of Agra- 
rian revolutions. However, the more 
hnf)crative the call to resist reform 
under this democratic shape, the 
more binding it is upon our coii- 
scit'nces and our ])rudence to a\'oid 
any revolting violence, or rash in- 
temperance, which may shock or 
alienate the half-informed and the ir- 
resolute. No statesman, that we have 
ever hcai*dof,has so committed him- 
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self as the Duke of Wellington, and 
with so little temptation from neces- • 
sity, or excuse from any previous 
excitement, raised up, by one single 
sentence, a standing body of i)reju- 
dice against himself that will cleave 
to him through life. 

With these memorable indiscre- 
tions, and these tortuous supports 
lent to the* worst part of court abus(;s, 
under the shelter of tin* King's name, 
but for real puiposes in wliich llie 
king's interest is as little as that of 
the meanest of Ids subjects, it can- 
not well surpris(‘ us that llie DuKe of 
Wellington’s government lias falhm. 
A slight blow was siiflicdent to de- 
stroy it. For it was self-ilestroyed 
by conscious weaKiie.ss, before t‘x- 
teriial violence ])revai](*d. And the 
result of our survey satisfies us that 
llieweakn(‘ss,rasli]ieps,incolif'renees, 
and self-eontradietions we Jiav(* no- 
ticed in this cabinet, (for in the 
matter of Reform, l(‘t it bn re- 
membered that Sir (feorue IMurray 
was in broad contradiction to his 
principal, and Sir Robert, again, in 
contradiction to both,) are simply 
the natural expression of lhat rest* 
lessuess and distrai“tion of mind 
wliich ne\(*r fails to follow an emi- 
nent sacrifice, of conscientious feel- 
ing, no matter to Avliatiuode of fantas- 
tic exjiedieucy. The sanu* want of 
finiUMtss, of luoderat.ioij, and of good 
sense, which has l>e(*ii so <*ousj)icu- 
oiisly dis]>Iayed through the early 
jmrt of November, will continue, we 
cannot doubt, to haunt tiie ])uhlic 
actions of these men so long as the 
sense of increasing uripo])ularity re- 
calls the,m to the meiimry and I'ln- 
bittered consciousness of their una- 
vailing sacrifice. And hence, in an- 
swer to one t|ueslioji which Ave pro- 
posed at the hegiiiiiirig of our revit‘w, 
we may conclude, that the Wtd ling- 
ton cabinet can never la* much reli<»d 
upon to support the objects of Tory 
politics. With the coiiseiousiiess of 
iiigli find untarnished character has 
vanished their strength and firmness, 
dignity and discretion. We do not 
wisli to use harsh Avords : but our 
readers, we are sure, Avill have anti- 
cijiated us in saying — that no casual 
attack ill the House of ('ominous 
could have shaken them, bad they 
not Ixicn already shaken by the ge- 
neral expressions conveyed to them. 
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in a thousand ways, that tlio ronfi- 
flenco of the country was withdrawn 
— never more to he restored. 

The Duke of Wellinp;ton is a sol- 
dier, and perhaps undervalues tlie 
oblii^atioiiK whidi he violated with 
somethin" of a inilitJiry negligence. 
He is, besides, dogged and liaughty ; 
and to find himself unpopular is with 
liim a reason for cleaving to that 
which has made him so. But Sir 
llohert Peel is of a more ingenuous 
nature. His couscicmce, perliaps, is 
originally more sensitive ; and he has, 
besides, less j)ower to control its 
“ compunctious visitings”hy artifi(‘es 
of ]>ride or defiance. In Manchester 
— tin* plac*«* of liis famil}' influence, 
in Oxford — th(‘ uni\ersity which it 
Avasliis pride to represent, helias been 
memorably insulted. Tlien*, where 
once h(^ was welcomed with festivals, 
and sat at good imufs tables, every 
eye would be averted if lie should 
V(mture to a]>pear. In exchange for 
this heartfelt Jioiiour and alfection, 


he has now tlie cold tribute of sneer- 
ing praise from the Whigs. And even 
that tribute is paid reluctantly, on 
the same principle that tJie magis- 
trate in public bestow's a freezing 
countenance upon the professional 
informer wliom in private lie would 
not so much as ask to be seated in 
his preseyce. Wliether wc perfectly 
understand and do justice to the feel- 
ings of Sir Robert Peel, we cannot 
be certain. The mind has many 
mod(^B of duping itself, and escaping 
for a tini(‘ from its own reproaclies. 
But be that as it may, tlio fall of tin; 
apostate Cabinet at a time when no 
serious opposition had been organi- 
zed against it, and tin; tone of grati- 
fied justice in the general expressions 
on witnessing that fall, have forcibly 
carried Iniim* to meii*H hearts a pub- 
lic moral of ancient standing, hut 
wliich cannot he too often impressed 
— that n itli the integrity of statesmen 
in a religious country liki* this, stands 
or falls their political respectability. 
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To a rkiure of tin* JModonua, 


[Due. 


TO A nCTI Ki; or- THL' MAl;OiN>A. 


BY MRS 1I1:MANS. 


A VC Mari.i ! May oti** spirits dare 
Lnok 11 ji to thine, anil to thy Son’s above ? 

Bvkon. 


Fair \isionJ tlioirrt from sunny skies. 

Born A\)iore the rose hath ricliest dyes; 

To thee- a southern lieart liatli given 
Tl^flt glow of Love, that ealm of Heaven, 

And roi.iid thee east th’ ideal gleam, 

The light that is hut of a dream. * 

Far hence, Avhero wandering music fills 
The haunted air of Uoinan hills. 

Or where Venetian waves of yore 
Heard melodies, they hear no mon‘, 

Some, proud old minster’s gorgeous aisle 
Hath knoAvn the sweetness of thy smile. 

Or haply, from a lone, dim shrine, 

’iMid lorests of the Apennine, 

AVhose breezy sounds of cave and dell 
Pass like a floating anthein-swcdl, 

Thy soft eyes o’er the pilgrim’s w'ny 
Shed blessings witli their gentle ray. 

Or gleaming through a chestnut wootl, 

Percliance thine islaiul-clta])el stood. 

Where from tlie hliio Sicilian sea, 

The sailor’s Jiymn hatli come to tliei*, 

And blcss’d thy jiower lo guide, to save, 

Aladorma I watcher of the Wave ! 

Oh ! might a voice, a whisper low. 

Forth from those lips of beauty flow! 

('Ouldst thou but speak of all the teais. 

The. conflicts, and the pangs of years, 

W}ii<*h, at tliy secret shrine reveal’d, 

Have gush’d from human lieurts uiisi’ard ! 

Surely to thee hath woman come, 

As a tired wanderer haeK to home ! 

Unveiling many a timid guest. 

And tnnisured sorrow of her lireasf, 

A buried love — a wasting care — 

Oil ! did those griefs win peace from prayei ? 

And did the poet’s fervid soul 
To thee lay bare its inmost scroll ? 

Those thoughts, wJiicli pour’d Ihcir cpicnchlos fire 
And passion o’er th’ Italian lyre. 

Hid they to still subinissioii die, 

Beneatli thy calm, religious eye ‘r 

And liath the crested helmet bow’d 
Before thee, ’midst llie incense-cloud ? 

Ilatli the crown’d leader’s bosom lone. 

To tliee its haughty griefs made known ? 

Did thy glance break their frozen sleep, 

And win the uncoiupier’d one to weej) ? 

Hush’d is the anthem — closed the vovv^ — 

The votive garland witlicr’d now ; 
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Yc?t lioly fitill to me thou art. 

Thou tliat hant pootlied 80 many a heart! 

And Btill miiBt blessed influence flow 
From tlie meek glory of thy brow. 

Still speak to Buffering woman’s love, 

Of rest for gentle hearts above ; 

Of Hope, that liath its treasure there, 

Of Home, that knows no rhangeriil air ! 

Bright form, lit up with thoughts divine, 

Ave! such power bi? ever thine! 


THE PALM EH. 

nv MRS llEMANS. 

The faded palm-branch In his hand 
Miew'd pilgntn from the Holy Land. 

Scott. 

Art llinii come from the far-off land at last? 

1'hoii that hast wander’d long! 

’J'hou art come to a home whence the smile hath pass’d. 
With the nnnry voice of song. 

For the sunny glance and the bounding heart. 

Thou wilt seek — but all arc gone; 

They are parted ev’n as waters part, 

I'o meet in the deep alone I 

And thou — from thy lip is fled the glow, 
iHom thiru? eye therlight of morn ; 

And the shades of thought o’erhang thy brow, 

And thy cheek with life is worn. 

Say what hast thou brought from the distant shore. 

For thy wasted youth to pay ? 

Hast thou treasure to bring thee joys once more ? 

Hast thou vassals to smooth thy way ? 

“ 1 liave brought but the palm-hranch in my hand. 

Yet I call not my bright youth lost! 

1 liave won but liigh thought in the Holy Land, 

Yet I count not too dear the cost ! 

“ I look on the leaves of the deathless tree, — 

These records of my track ; 

And better than youth iu its flush of glee. 

Are th<» niemorios they give me back ! 

“ They speak of toil, and of high emprise. 

As in words of solemn cheer. 

They speak of lonely victories 
O’er Pain, and Doubt, and Fear. 

“ They speak of scenes, which have now become 
Bright pictures in my breast; 

Where, my spirit finds a glorious home. 

And the love of my heart can rest. 

" The (‘oloiirs pass not from t/tesc away. 

Like tints of shower or sun ; 

Oh ! beyond all treasures that know decay. 

Is the wealth my soul hath won ! 

“ A rich light thence o’cm* my life’s decline. 

An inborn light is cast; 

For the sake of the Palm from the Holy Shrine, 

1 bewail not my bright days past!” 
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LETTER ON THE POLITICAL CHANGES. 


Duak North, 

As Hoon as it was seen that the Duke 
of WcIliQp^on proposed to work his 
way through the present session with 
the same mindless men who were 
his colleagues in the last, no rational 
man doubted that his ministry must 
be overthrown. It was despised for 
mental incapacity,; no enemy could 
fear it, and no friend could feel 
proud in fighting under its banners. 
If the Duke of Wellington did not 
ttee this, he must be a man with po- 
litical perception so dull, as to be 
unlit to be a minister. If he did see 
it, but had such confidence in his own 
powers, that he chose rather to have 
Ignorant commonplace assistants, 
that would obey his bidding without 
question, than persons of a different 
stamp, who would take the liberty of 
acting uj)on their own judgment, 
then was his love of* personal com- 
mand too great to make it expedient 
or even safe for the country, that he 
should continue minister. Finally, 
if, seeing and duly estimating the 
mental mediocrity, or less than me- 
diocrity, of his colleagues, he had 
not the courage to get rid of them, 
or the skill to seardi out and asso- 
ciate with himself abler men, then 
was he too weak for a political 
leader, and it was better he should 
give place to some one of stronger 
]nind,and one more capable of availing 
himself of whatever mental efficiency 
the country possessed. In any point 
of view, the Duke of Wellington 
(for I shall not take the trouble of 
discussing such negative quantities 
as the merits of the rest or the Mi- 
nisters) was in that condition that it 
became desirable to have his place 
filled by another, who would select 
more capable men to co-operate with 
him in caiTying on the government 
of the country. It is a very singular 
fact, and might afford room for cu- 
rious enquiry to those who specu- 
late in the strange incongruities of 
human character, that tliere was less 
of (jreatness in the goveimment of the 
late Premier, tliau of any minister of 
modern times, not even excepting 
the ridiculous government of Lord 
k Goderich. 

•V. The mere manner of the Duke’s 
flm^erning pt was not, indeed, of that 
l^siftall go(wpWl<^^criptioii, which made 
dhi^u^ions become, within a 


quarter of an hour, the news of the 
streets ; but the business of govern- 
ment, though secret, was full of pet- 
tiness. It was notorious, that women 
had a good d(‘ul to do with it, and 
those whose habits unfitted them for 
domestic virtues, were not thought 
unworthy to guide the distribution 
of political patronage. Places were 
continually ^gixeii away on grounds 
of meri} peraksA&j^our, without re- 
ference to fitnem^ujuxipriety. The 
inferior officers were 

unusually busy and iiiT|M|p^>erK()ii- 
ages, and were contiiiuimy urg<»d to 
eHect that which, with a dilfereiit kind 
of government, would have required 
no such agency or urging. Every 
thing that became difficult to oppose 
was conceded ; and it seemed as if 
the Duke considered his duly to he, 
to keep his little Cabinet army frrmi 
defeat, by retreating wlieiiever tlie 
enemy appeai’ed in force against him. 

Through the Session of I8*2S, the 
Duke’s illustrious nanui — his inex- 
tinguishable fame as the coii(|ueror 
of Na))oleou--his reputation as a fo- 
reign negotiator — his iidhience with 
the Aristocracy — and the ojnnion 
formed of his Parliamentary skill in 
the defeat of Mr Canning’s Corn hill, 
carried him on with triumphant suc- 
cess, which was not a little iiic*reasefl 
by the peremptory dismissal of the 
Liberals towards the close of tin? 
Session — a set of quacks, of whom 
the emuntry was sick, and, doubtless, 
will soon be sick again. 

With the beginning of the Session 
of 1829 came the Catholic Kcdief 
bill, that tremendous blow to the 
unity of party action in Engiaml : 
this great question carried, every 
thing else followed in its wake — the 
current was irresistible — political 
men were scattered and astounded — 
the Whigs were loud in their praise of 
the Duke — and the old Tories, ex- 
cept those of tlie Press, departed in 
disgust £i*oin the political arena, or 
remained nuiiuing their hate in sul- 
len silence. 

W ith ] 880 came a state of affairs 
which scai’cely admits of deserh^- 
tion — ^the House of (’oramons feU 
itself too contemptible to do any 
business, and no business was done, 
except the repeal of the Beer-tax — 
the death of the sovereign took place, 
and a new Parliament was elected- 
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Whatever may be thought of the 
moral littlenesH of the intellectual 
cleverness of the present day, it raii- 
iiot be denied that there is a gene- 
rality of thought and nie.utal exercise 
of every kind, that heretofore was 
not, and that in no period was a 
Ministry, without any mental attain- 
ments Avhatever, more likely to be 
despised by the iieople at large. 
Accordingly, wherever politics were 
discussed— and, at the time of a ge- 
neral election in England, what place 
is then^sodull, or so insignificant, as 
not to b(* in some measure occupied 
by such discussion y — the ministers 
w ere treated \vitJi a curious univer- 
sality of scorn, and, as was reniark<'d 
by Mr lirougham in Vorksliire, no 
candidate. Avas rash enough to try to 
rec/jinimnid himself to electors by 
stating his respect for, or adiierence 
to, the. Ministry. JUit far above all in 
power and (‘xtensiveness of inilueiice 
Avas tbe Press. Jle\ieAV, Magazine, 
Pani]>hlet, Newsjinper— all joiiu'd in 
one storm of contem[)t ; and only om*, 
pamphlet of the least pretension, ven- 
tured to uphohl the Ministerial cause. 
Even this t)amphl(*t Avas dull Avhen- 
(‘Ai*r the Ministry Avas introduced. 
'I'h(» masUM* haiidAvho sjticed it forthe 
jniblic, kmwv it Avas in th(‘ poAver of 
wit to make Mr ih'oughain ridiculous, 
but not in the power of reasoning to 
make the Ministry rc'spectabU*. ^Fhe 
coiisetpjeiice of all this seems to have 
been n determination on the part of 
tbe Ministry to jissume a bolder 
tone, and to obtain, by dint of assn- 
rance, the inllueiice VAdiicli ability 
Avoiihl comniand. Here it is that 
the Premier w'as to blame. The 
commeiic.eineiit of a iieAv reign and of 
a iieAv^ ])arliament — the result of tlie 
elections — the extraordinary events 
oil the continent, and their eOeetB 
upon the public mind at home — all 
these things must have suggested to 
any man of the least practical fore- 
sight or political caution, that parlia- 
mentary discussion would necessa- 
rily assume a high degree of interest 
and importance, — tliat the ablest men 
in Parliament would task themselves 
to the uttermost at such a time — and 
that it AA^as of the most oliAions ne- 
cessity to have persons of some in- 
tellectual pretension on the Trea- 
sury bench to speak tlu^ sentiments, 
of goveriiineiit. But nothing of the 
kind Avas attem])ted ; and the men 
wlio had been booted Avilh scorn 
fromcAcry place A\diich it was of the 


least importance to represent, — Avbo 
bad been railed on, pitied, laughed 
at, and covered Avitli every species oi’ 
conlempl, ineivily because of their 
weakness and incajiacity for great 
ah’airs — at sneb a time as this, every 
one of these men viuis again brought 
forward to su])port the government, 
and to d(‘fend a state paper, put into 
the mouth of the King, Avhich, as re- 
speeted foreign afllairs, Avas alarming, 
and, as resjiected domestic afl'airs, 
was by no means satisfactory to the 
popular ])arty either Avitbin or Avilli- 
out tlic» House. This Avas doAA’iiriglit 
folly of tbe Priini* Minister. Tt Avas 
positiA^ely ridiculous in the very last 
degree to meet such a Parliament as 
bad been ele(*ted, and in such times 
as these, Avitb no oni* to say a Avord 
for the Ministry that would be listen- 
ed to with ])alieiu‘e hut Sir liobert 
Peel. One more there was, no doubt, 
on the Treasury bench, though not 
oftlie (Cabinet, wlio could have spo- 
ken if li(' Avonld, and leave grajipled 
with even th(‘ best of the Oj)position ; 
but Mr Ch-oker basliitberto refrained 
from seeking the tronbh‘some dis- 
tinction of an habitual debater. 

The King’s spee(‘li, I hav<* s«Tid, 
was un])a]atab]e. TJie sj)e(‘ch of the 
Duke of Wellington, and his incau- 
tious and uimeci‘ssary declaration 
respecting reform, AAiiich reached 
the pnhli<‘ ear almost along Avith tlu^ 
speech, wsis much Averse. In these 
days Aery fcAv men Avill venture to 
coim*ide Avilli tlie Duke in his o])- 
position to roerg thing in the na- 
ture of Parliamentary reform. Al- 
most ev(;ry one, with God knoAvs 
lioAV little sense or ])erception of jiro- 
bable coiiseipiences, has his oAAm pet 
project of .sY/yr reform, and this 
sAveejnng declaration of tbe DnKi! 
Avas, exce])t to a fcAV Noble Lords 
and their connexions, a matter of 
general oflencc. This addend much 
to the unpopularity of the Preinim* ; 
but tbe afTair <»f tbe abandoiiinent of 
the King’s visit to the city, made 
CAen the Duke of Wellington appear 
ridiculous and absurd, and either in 
the act itself, or in the manner of 
managing its aiinouiicement to the 
public, there was something so un- 
fortunate, so absurdly exaggerated 
beyond the occasion, or at least be- 
yond the oc(‘.asioii sliewm in Parlia- 
ment, that the public lost all patience. 
The i)eo])lo of Loudon believed, and 
no uoubt th(j belief spread fast 
enough tn tln» provinces, that some 
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fearful atifl vciT important conspi- 
racy bad certainly l)ecii discovered 
— that tlie fbjildlnill, or at the least 
Rome part of way to it, had been 
iinderiiiiiied and cliarged with gun- 
powder, fr)r tiie purpose of blowing 
up tliR King and all his Court, aim 
the Court of Aldermen into the bar- 
gain. The more serious and incre- 
dulous were satisfied that a scheiiie 
of revolution had been discovered, 
and that the postponement of tlu‘ 
King’s visit was a matter of absolute 
and awful necessity. When therefore 
it was found that the postponement 
had no such serious grojirids, that 
there was in fact no ground for it at 
all, or none supported by any com- 
petent autliority — that the decision 
of Ministers upon a matter wliicli 
gave such exti’eme alarm, and caused 
such veiy serious coiis(*(]uences in 
the public funds, was made without 
any siitticient reason — tJiattlie whole 
affair was matter to be laughed at, 
and actually was laughed at in the 
House of Commons, and tlie Minis- 
try called insane for yi(dding to such 
idle f<*ars — when all this was found 
out, it was also found, that the Minis- 
try could he h(dd instill gr(*ater con- 
teinjit than they liad lieeii before. 

** Ami in that lowc'st deep, n lower still” 

was discovered by the public. It 
would be idle to deny that tliere was 
occasion to dn*ad some riotous dis- 
turbance in the streets of the metro- 
polis on tli(^ iiiglit of the royal visit 
if it liad taken place ; and it may be 
argued with perfect truth, tlnil no 
amuspinent to be deriv(*d by the 
staring crowd, from aiioiiipoussbow 
of this sort, was to bi» put in tin* scale 
as an equivalent to the remotest pro- 
bability of public riot and of the loss 
of lives I but granting th<\se facts, — 
and the stati?meii1sof Ministers tbem- 
.selvea went no fiirthm*, — could any 
thing be more absurdly injudicious 
than their manner of dealing with 
them ; or did they not see that there 
were cons(‘quonces connected with 
a pageant, in itsjdf of no rnminer of 
importance, which rendered their 
hurried, incautious nietliod of pro- 
c(*dure matter of serious lihime, as 
well as of certain ridicule ? 

While i1h* full tide of unpopularity 
and contempt was running hreast- 
bigh against the Ministry, they ven- 
tured to bring forward their Civil List 
ariTingeincnls. This subject, at any 
tinie w great and weighty import- 


ance, was rendered still inoro so, as 
it was to be the test of the voluntary 

e e for economy, jiut forth by tlie 
try in the King’s Speech. It 
carnc before the House under most 
unhappy auspices for tlie Ministry. 
In the first place, there was a point 
connected with it which had the ap- 
pearance of a public triek — the lan- 
guage of the king’s Speech having 
been so framed as to give the public 
the idea that eifl the King’s personal 
revenues, including of course tlu; 
Duchies of Lancaster and (’ornwall, 
wen‘ to be given up to the public. 
’J'hosc who knew any thing alumt 
those offices, did not of course parti- 
cipate in the impression which the 
Avords of the Spee<-h Avere calculated 
to give to the uninitiated ; but even 
Mr I5rougham affects to Iiave been 
one of the deceived, and he is not a 
man to affect a inisiind<*rstanding, 
excejit Avhen* tluM'e is something 
very capable of being misiinderstoon. 
I am sure that Ministers did iiotinean 
so shallow and sliortliveil an artilice 
to obtain popularity, as that of per- 
suading the pulilic they Avere about 
to give uj> that, which a Ipav days 
Avonld shew they Averc determined 
to retain; yet such is the laiiguag<‘of 
the sp(»ech, that 3 mu can only exo- 
nerate ministers from tlie iutmition of 
deceiving,!)}' admitting thattliey had 
most clumsily and obscurely ex- 
pressed themselves. In tlie ni*\t 
place, till* C'ivil List arrangeineiits 
Avere introduced to the Itou«e in 
a speecli so totally di'void of any 
one point of merit— so dull, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable, as to transccnil 
in feebleness any thing Avhich eAcii 
the immense poAvers of ni<*diocrity, 
know 11 to he iiossessed by the speaker, 
could have given reason to expect. 
Along witli all this feebleness, there 
Avas an apparent obstinacy, almost 
doggedtiess,of resolution, to take his 
ovvn Avay Avith the Civil List, in spite 
of the wish generally expressed 
through the. House, for a more par- 
ticular and select examination ; and 
the Opposition, taking advantage of 
tlie state of feeling in the House, 
inoA*(*d the aniendment VA'liich over- 
threw the V/ellington Cabinet. The 
result, how’ever, of the di\ ision of the 
loth of November, avus, to both 
parties, a very great purprisc; cer- 
tainly the Government did not expect 
it, Avhatever fears they might have 
had for the next evening, for which 
the Ilcform Question Avas fixed ; and 
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that tlie Opposition did not expect 
it, is evident from this, that Mr 
Brougfium, seeing how very strong 
they mustered in the lobby, and not 
weary of the glory of heading a huge 
minority, made a speech to those 
around him, requesting theiii to 
wait, and divide on another amend- 
ment which would be proposed, if 
tliat on wliich they were then in divi- 
sion slioiild not be carried. Had 
there l)eeii any sanguine hope of 
Hueeess, it would not have noeded 
any lobby speech to induce the 
Opposition to remain and cry out 
victory. 

Sir Robert Peel, wli«) can say as 
inucli about nothing sometimes as 
any otlier man, had nothing to say, 
Avhen put to the qucfstion, after the 
division by the iiieinber for West- 
minster, wliose l*arliainentary eou- 
ragi* is fretjiiently a lilthi exuberant, 
at a certain hour after dinner — he 
prudently resol ve<l not to lx; taken 
by surprise when he could a\oid it, 
but luddn* noon the next day the 
resignation of Ministers was in the 
hands of the King. Thus fell the 
W ellington Administration; and thus 
ought to fall “ a Tory administration 
avtbuf vpoH Wlt'uj principlcR winch 
disgraceful description of it Avas ut- 
tered in l*arliament by tlie mover of 
tlie address at the comniencenient of 
the last session, and was not contra- 
di«*ted by any nnnnher of the Go- 
veniuieiit. 1 contend, that the defeat 
of the Dnke/s Ministry is no defeat 
<if Tory prim‘ij)les. It Avas not Avor- 
Ihy of the inniie of a T<n-y l\liiiistry; 
and if, on jiolitical grounds, ] have 
more satisfaction llinn regret, in tlie 
change which lias taken place, it is, 
because I hope that the Tory party, 
though, for the present, out of poAA^er, 
Avill once more liave fair play — that 
no official necessities Avill drown or 
dilute their energy — and that the 
political battle Avill once more be 
fairly fought on the floors of the 
Houses of Parliament. But who are 
to be tlie combatants upon this field ? 
Tins we must wait for a little time 
to developp; but they exceedingly 
deceive themselves, who, judging 
from the want of ability conspicuous 
ill tlie greater number of the Mem- 
bers of the Wellington ('abiiiet, sup- 
pose that th(M*e are no materials for 
an effective Tory Opposition. Men 
whose energies have slumbered will 
now rouse themselves up; and though 
no factious opposition Avlll be at- 
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\empted for the sake of ])lace, yet 
who can liope that, with Broughuni 
for a Lord Chancellor, Lord Grey, 
Premier, Lord Melbourne at the 
Home Dejiartinent, Lord Palmerston 
at the Foreign, and Lord Althorp 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
all the rest either of the Whig party 
or*" Liberals,** there Avill not be 
enoiigli, and too runcli occasion, for 
llie most strenuous efforts of the 
Tory party, to preserve the best in- 
stitutions of tlie eolintry from inva- 
sion, if not destruction? I write be- 
fore these appointments are oflicially 
announced; but there seems to be 
no doubt that' they will be aiinouii*- 
ced ; and I confess, that I cannot see 
liow any *l'ory can look Avitbout 
dread and deep dissatisfaction at Uie 
prospect wliicli they hold out of the 
inaiiagemeiit of llie country’s affairs. 
According to the list Avhich 1 have 
seen, there is hut one excejition to 
the Whig and “ Liberal” character 
of tin* Ministry, and that is to be 
found in the a])poiiitmeiit of the 
Duke of Richinond. His frank and 
iiiauly bearing, the goodness of bis 
heart, and the honesty of his princi- 
ples, make me heartily Avisli him a 
more comfortable position, than that 
of standing alone Avith such a Mi- 
nistry as lie is stated to hav(» join- 
ed. Does he deem it possible that, 
Avith honour to himself, and ad- 
vantage to the country, he can join 
Avith Lord Holland, in delilierations 
upon political measures ? I suspect 
his tenure of office, Avith such col- 
leagues, will be but brief — be lifts 
not had much experience as a poli- 
tician, and Jias yet to learn the an- 
noyances attendant upon some poli- 
tical associations. With respect to 
the new Ministry, or rather with 
respect to thosi* Avho, it is said, AviU 
form the new Ministry, it is not to 
be denied, that they are for tlie most 
part men of superior mental clever- 
ness to those Avho have gone out; 
but, wliile it is quite true that men 
of small or feeble understanding craii 
carry on no government respectably, 
it is also true, tliat ability is not 
enougli, without right principles, to 
ensure its direction to a valuable 
end. That Mr Bruiighatn is a man 
of transcendent ability, who can 
doubt? but it seems soiiiething mon- 
strous and incredible, that s*ich a 
man — the clioseii of the Dissenters— 
the fierce promoter of discontent — 
tlie impetuous opponent of every 
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thinp; establiHlioil, c*v('Oi)t it 1>« tlicv 
written theory oi’ tlie eonstitiition — 
that lie slioiihl he l<f>rd (Jiancellov I 
That he slioiild hold an office which 
ia all but ecclesiastical in its charac- 
ter, from its intimate connexion with 
the afliiirs of the (Church, and its 
judicial i)ower to decide matters of 
conscience, for which the law lias 
made no express provision. One 
can hardly believe it possible, that 
without, at least, some interval of 
judicial calm, in a less important 
office, he would be appointed to such 
duties ; but if it be so, let Ihe friends 
of the constitution be on their guard, 
for there is no safety in such a man. 
Possibly, he who has thus arrived at 
the climax of his most ambitious 
dreams, and wdio must ni'cessarily 
give up the task of reforming the 
lower House of Parlianumt, may now 
think of a reform of himself. Un- 
doubt4*dly, if he is to hold the office 
of Lord Vffiancellor, he could not 
f*ffecl a reform of more immediate 
importance to the country. 

Granting the cleverness, (and that 
word is hiifty enough to express the 
merit of any of the men named for the 
new Ministry, exc4*pt the Premier and 
the Lord (vJiancelJor,) granting the 
cleverness of the men wlio are said 
•to have accejited office, they seem to 
have been strangely assorted, as to 
places, and 1 doubt whether th<‘y can 
Jill them with any degree of respect- 
able, efficiency. L<ird Lanadowiic 
may preside over the Council with 
due aignity, and Lord Durham keep 
the Privy Seal safe enough, if he can 
but Ij^'P A*V/i.s’c//' quiet; and poor 
Loyj^lfeodeTich has, perhaps, head 
• enoJBfeh for the Colonies, but what 
sh^lfoe said of the IVeasury bench 
in the House of Commons, or who 
«s to face Sir llohert Peel, and Sir 
George Murray, and Mr Croker, 
suppose they become active in op- 
position? Lord Palmerston and Mr 
C. Grant can, either of them, make 
an exceedingly good speech, wdth a 
week’s preparation, but that would 
be rather long, sometimes, to wait 
for a minister’s reply. Lord A Ithorp, 
they say, will be Chancellor of the 
■ Kxcheipier, and leader of the House 
of CmnmoTiH! If 1 do not exceed- 
ingly mistake, Goulbum would he 


an excellent match for him. His 
lordship has, to he sure, advan- 
teges of birth and fortune, and w^eight 
in the country, to ensure him that 
respect which his talentSi never 
tvould ; but all these, though they 
give force to an oppositionist, are 
not of very material use to an official 
servant. Lord Althorp would be a 
most valuable person as the chair- 
man at a Quarter’s Sessions, or to 
take the lead in an Assembly of 
Turnpike Trustees; but if he have 
really ac4;epted the office assigned 
to him, I mai'vel at his rashness. 
Sir .lames Graham, tliey tell us, is to 
sit in tlie Cabinet as Lord of tlie 
Admiralty. A line personage truly 
to put at the liead of oiii* naval con- 
cerns ! What a strange association 
of the elegant Sir James, with the 
rude Jack tars of England ! He will 
be of assistance as a talker in the 
House of Commons; hut if he at- 
tempts Admiralty affairs, he may find 
a troublesome adversaiy. I consign 
liiin to the care of Mr Ooker, but, 
being of a (;oinpassionate natures, 1 
beg leave to recommend him to 
mercy. 

But it is, perhaps, as yet too early to 
spet'ulate upon the holders of parti- 
cular offices ; the general character, 
liowever, of the future ministiy, can- 
not he doubted; it will he one that 
will present to the Tories what the 
lawyers w'^oiild call a itrima facie case 
for opposition, and, as I trust, there 
is no liianco of a conversion of the 
former absurdity, wiiich would give 
us a Whig ministry acting upon 
Tory principles, 1 think we may at 
l<*Ast calculate upon more intelligi- 
hltmess of principle, and more manly 
diHciiHsioii, than for some years we 
have been accustomed to. There 
will, I trust, be no longer an oppor- 
tunity for men of mingled timidity 
and dishonesty to go on in a ped- 
dling pitiful way, with no fixed prin- 
ciple but their own personal advan- 
tage. They must dare to act with 
plainness and boldness, or sink to 
their fitting station of profitless con- 
tempt. 

I remain, yours always. 

An Old Tory.# 
London^ Nov. 20, 1 830. 


• Ma^ra was just about to Inhuc from the press in all her— not virgin— but matronly 
rhnrms, when this liPtter, from a highly PHteeincd London Correspondent and Con- 
tribiitoi*— was put into our hand, it having been delayed beyond the usual time of 
delivery, by one of tlie not unfre^ueiit breakdowns of that hea%'y— if not crazy admi- 
nistratit^— the Morpeth Iffall-eart. 
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Promotions^ Appointments^ 


PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, kc. 
September. 


Brevet Cul. Hooke, h. p. M. (Icn. iti the Army. 

he liAving repaid the dilFcrcncc he 
received on cxchangtii*; to h. p, 

S!t!July Ih.'fO 

Bt. Col. Gordon, h. p. IG Gar. Bn. M. 
Grn. In the Army do. 

Capt. Madden. .50 F. Muj. in the 
Army do. 

Clerke. Staff' Capt. at Clielsea. 

Maj. in the \rmy do. 

— Mann, 57 F. Maj. in the Army.do. 

('ol. J. Lc Contour. Aid-de>Canip to 
the King for the service of Militia in 
Jersey 27 Aug. 

Col. .1. (iiiillc, do. 14 Sept. 

2 Dr. Gds. Siirg. Hately, from G4 F. Surg. vice 
Hrown. ]iroin. 21 do. 

Stiff' Surg. Melin, Surg. vice IVacoekc, 
prom. 3 1 Aug. 

Surg. Franklin, from 37 F. Surg. viec 
Webster, prom. do. 

Lt T. Atkinson, Capt. by pureh. vice 
Hodges, ret. do. 

Cor. Sir J. L. Duntze, Lt. do. 

A. Shirley, Cor. do. 

Dr. Capt. Ficrard, Maj. by pnreli. vice 
Biois, ret. 21 Sept. 

Lt. I'ctre, Ctipt. do. 

Cor. Sands, Lt. do, 

.1. Oalton. C^ir. do. 

7 A. A. Cotton, Cor. by pureh. viec Mor- 
gan, ref. 31 Aug. 

Surg. ililjbort, A/.l). from 09 F. Surg. 
vice Tlioiiina, prom. 21 Sept. 

1 1; W. Webster, Cor. by pureh. \ ice Gavui, 

prom. 14 Oct. 1KJ‘J 

Surg. White, from 31 F. Surg. \iee 
llobiiison, prom. 21 Sept. IgiO 

Gr. GiK. Kns. and Lt. Digby, I.t. and Capt. by 
pureh. vice Rowley, ret. do. 

Ens. IJo/i. W, T. Law, from 51 F. Eiih. 
and Lt. do. 

('oUlbt.Gd6.Lt. and Capt. Short, Capt. and Lt. Col. 

by pureh. viec Gir.irdot, ret. do. 

Ell'-, and Lt. Loif/ F. Faulet, Lt. and 
('apt. do. 

R. S. lliiisc, Ens. and Lt. do. 

2 K. (’. W. Wohelcy, Ena. vice Malcolm, 
Rif. Rr. .31 Aug. 

7 Capt. Lori/ W'ln. Thynnc, Maj. by 

])ureh. vice Disney, prom. 31 do. 

I.t. Hall, Capt. do. 

Ens. Paget, from GO F. Lt. do. 

10 Ens. and Adj. Shanley. T.t. 10 Sept. 

IG Lt. Liixmorc, CapL by pureh. vice 

Macdonald, prom. 31 Aug. 

Eiih. Pioud, Lt. do. 

C. C. Adams, Ens. do. 

10 ('apt. Hodgson, from 30 F. Capt. vice 

Sweny, ret. h. p. 0 F. 21 Sept. 

21 Lt. Uoolh, Cupl. by pureh. vice Lord 

W. Paulcr, jiroin. It) do. 

2d Lt. Brade, 1st Lt. do. 

H. Wemysa, 2d Lt. do. 

22 ('apt. .1. Maepherson, from h. p. 5 F. 

('apt. viec Kilhkelly, eanc. do. 

25 Maj. Chambers, Li. Col. by pureh. vice 

Walker, ret. 31 Aug. 

Capt. Priestley, Maj. do. 

Lt. Ildertnn, ('apt. do. 

Ens. M ‘Donald, Lt. do. 

.S. Bristow, Ens. do. 

29 Lt. Sheppard, Capt. by pureh. vice 

Oulton, ret. 10 Scot. 

Ens. Alves, Lt. no. 

E. H. M. Kelly, Ens. do. 

31 Ens. Kelly, Lt. by pureh. vice Weten- 

hall, prom. 31 Aug. 

R. Roys, Ens. do. 

Lt. Col. Sir J. R, Colleton, Bi, from 
h. p. Lt. Col. vice Daly, eanc. 10 Sei»t. 
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Staff' Assist. Siirg. Hart, M.D, Surg. 

vice White, 16 Dr. 31 Sept. 

Muj. Knight, Lt. CoL by pureh. vice 
Mofl'att, ret. 10 do. 

('apt. Grotc, do. 

Lt. Tat h well, Capt do. 

Ens. Smith, Lt. do. 

T. S. Clarke, Ens. do. 

Bt. Maj. Crosse, Maj. by pureh. vice 
Rowley, prom. 31 Aug. 

Lt. Murray, Capt. do. 

Ens. Reeve, Lt. do. 

W. Maulcvercr, Em. do. 

Lt. Dyer, Capt. vice Dallas, dead, 11 do. 
Ens. Ilcbson, Lt. do. 

Gent. Cadet F. A. Cook, from R. Mil. 

Coll. Ens. 31 do. 

Stuff' ASidst. Surg. Wahab, M.D. Surg. 

viec Franklin, 4 Dr. Gds. 21 Sept. 
Capt Waldron, from h. n. 9 F. (repay- 
ing diff. he rec.) vice llodgson, 19 F. 

do. 

Lt. Stopford, Capt by purch.vice Mon- 
tagu, ret. 10 do. 

Ens. Rawlings, Lt do. 

F. W. Smith, Ens. do. 

J. C. Maepherson, Ens. by pureh. vice 

Dundas, Coldst Gds. do. 

Maj. Gray, from h. p. Maj. vice Mack- 
rell, prom. 31 Aug. 

Bt. Maj. Shiim, from h. p. SC F. Capt. 
paying diff*. \ icc Hon. F, Petre, GO F. 

10 Sept 

H. llopwood, Ens. by pureh. vice Law, 
Ciren. Gds. 21 do. 

Lt. Hay, from 7 F. Capt vice St John, 
prom. 31 Aug. 

Elis. Mallison, Lt. vice Nesbit, dead, 
12 do. 

— — II. B. Barclay, from 9G F. Ens. 

31 do. 

Assist Surg. Macdonald, from 55 F. 

Surg. vice Evans, prom. 21 Sept. 
Bt. Maj. Fuller, M^j. vice Cust, dead, 
4 Aug. 

Lt. Hartford, Capt do. 

Ens. Yates, Lt. do. 

Gent Cadet A. E. Bunneister, from R. 

Mil. Col. Elis. 51 do. 

Capt. lion. F. Petre, from .50 F. Capt. 
vice Campbell, h. p. 2G F. rec. dilT. 

10 Sept. 

Assist Surg. Radford, ftom 4G F. Surg. 

vice Maepherson, 61 F. 21 do. 

Surg. Maepherson, from 62 F. Surg. 

viec Hately, 2 Dr. Gds. do. 

Muj. Gledsbines, from h. {i. Unat Maj. 
vice Reed, prom. 10 do. 

G. I). Jenkins, Ens. by pureh. vice 

Paget, 7 F. 31 Aug. 

Ens. Crnufiird, Lt by pureh. vice Bui- 
iTian, ret. do. 

E. G. Pilsworth, Ens. do. 

Lt Adair, Capt by pureh. vice Sweeny, 
ret 10 Sept. 

Ens. Goslin, Lt 21 do. 

Lt. Thomson, Adj. vice Greaves, res. 

Adj. only do. 

Ens. Irwin, Adj. vice Woollard, res. 

Adj. only 51 Aug. 

Assist Surg. Divir, from 79 F. Surg. 

vice Lamert, prom. 21 Sept. 

Quo. Mast Jones, from h. p. 80 F. Qua. 
Mast vice Bates, rot receiving a com- 
muted allowance 3 do. 

Lt. O’Meara, Capt viceBt MaJ.NoIe- 
ken, prom. 31 Aug. 

Ens. Collard, Adj. vice Simpson, res. 

Adj. only do. 

Gent Cadet, J. Lee, llrom It. Mil. Col. 
Ens. vice Barclay, 66 F. do* 

3 s 
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Assist. Surg. Willmins, Surg. ' icc Hib- 
hort. 7 Dr. »ept. 

Lt. Webb, Capt. vice A. R. Wellesley, 
<Ilvk 1 

Lt. llEikwilli. t:upt. by puTch. vice 
51 do. 


Local Ranh, 


Ferguson, prom. 


2(1 Lt. Martin, 1st LI. vice Webb 19 do. 

Buckuer, 1st Lt. by purch. vice 

Beckwith , , 31 do. 

Ens. Malcolm, from 9 F. 2d Lt. vice 
Martin Ao. 

A. J. Fraser, 2d Lt. by purch. vice 
Buckner, prom. 10 Sept. 

Staff, 

Lt. CoL Moore, h. p. Unat. Dep. Adj. Gen. in Me- 
diterranean, vice Lt. Col. FitzRoy. As. Adj. 
Gen. in Ireland 25th Aug. 1830 

Garrisons. 

Maj. Gen. Thornton, Lt. Gov. of Jersey, vice Lt. 
Gen. Hit C . Halket, K. C,U, 1 8 Aug. 1 830 

Royal Military Collect. 

LL Tipping, h. p. Cav. Staff Corps, guar. Mast, 
vice Colder, dead 10 Sept. 1830 

Hospital Staff, 

Dep. Purv. Weaver, from h. p. to be Dcp. Purv. 
to Forces 10 Sept. 1830 

To be I nip. Gen. of Hotpilals. 

Bt. Inap. Woolriche, h. p. 22 July 1830 

- Farrel, Af.D. do. 

— Robb, JIf.D. h. p. do. 

— Thomson, M.D. li. p. do. 

- Higgins, M.D. h. p. do. 

To be Dep. Imp. Gen, of lloapUah. 

Bt. Dcp. Insp. M^MuIlin, M,t), h. p. 22 July 1830 

do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
do. 
(io. 
do. 
tk). 
do. 
ilo. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
(Io. 
do. 


Maj. Baker, h. p. Unatt. Lt. Col. whilst engaged 
as u Commissioner to Greece 31 Aug. IHuU 

Memorandum, 

The King has been pleased to direct, that Henry 
Dri.stow, E.s(i. late Maj. h. p. 38 F. be restored 
to his rank lu the Army. 

Exchanges. 

Capt. Biggs, 29 F. with Cant. Oullun, h. p. 57 F. 

Foskclt, 50 !•'. rcc. din. with Capt. lion. F, 

Pelrc, h. p. 

lion. R. W'atson, 10 Dr. rcc. diff. with Capt 

Osboinc, h. p. 

Bolton, 11 F. rcc. diff. with CapL Pinckney, 

h. p. 

— Galbraith, 27 F. roc. dill’, with Capt. Ainsinck, 

h. p. 

Grey, ."G P. with Cajd. Killikclly, li. \u 

— Sir A. T. C. Campbell, 13 Dr. ree. dill’, with 
Capt, Vyni'r, li. p. 

Lane, 1 F. with Capt. Davency, 57 F. 

Godfrey, 73 F. rcc. difti with Capt. Dower, 
h. p. 

Lieut. Bayly, 22 F. with I.ieiit. Hay, GO F. 

Atkinson, 71 F. roe. dift'. with Lieut. J. Earl 
e/Portarlington, h. p. 

Ellis, 2.1 F, rce. iliff. with Lieut. M. A. Ste- 
wart, li. p. 

Cancelled, 

Lieut. Col. Daly, 31 F. 

Capt. Killikclly, 22 F. 


John Arthur, M.D, h. p. 
' ■■ -- .Short 

I Collier 

■ Mating 

■ — Hartic 

Physician James Arthur, M.D. h. p. 
Staff Surg. Thomson 

. Murray, Af.V, 

Marshall 


- ilowcll, M.D. h. p. 

- ILilliday, M.D. 


J O. Dricn 


Riiircinents. 

Miijor-Gcnera/. 


Surg. Brown, from 2 Dr. Gds. 

— . - Lamont, from 91 F. 

. Robinson, from IG Dr. 

— I Webster, from i Dr. Gds. 

- Thomas, M.D. from 7 Dr. 

Pcacoeko, M.D. from .3 Dr. GJs. 

— — Evans, from 57 F. 

As. Surg. Jemmett, from 12 Dr. to he Surg. to 
Fbrees do. 

jity Unattached, 

he Linit. -Colonels of Infantry bp putehase. 
Maj. Disney, from 7 F.‘ 31 Aug. iS.K) 

— Rowley, from 56’ F. do. 

To be Majors of InfanUi/ Inj purchase. 

Capt. Ferguson, from R'lflc Brig. jI Aiigiitt,18.>() 
Lord W. Paulet, from 21 F. 10 SepU 

To be Captain of Infantry by purchase. 

Lt Wettcnhall, from 31 F. 31 Aug. 1830 

To he lAeut.-Cotonels of Infantry without purchase. 
M^. Linton, from fi Dr.' 31 Aug. 1830 

— — Scott, from 17 Dr. do. 

— — Graham, from 12 Dr. do. 

To be Major of Irifantiy without purchase. 

Bt Maj. Nolcken, from 93 F. 31 Aug. 1830 

The undermentioned Cadets, of the Honourable 
the East India Company's Service, io have 
temporary rank as Ensigns during the peiiad 
tf their being pheed vnler the command of 
Lt. Col. Pasfey, of the Royal Engineers, it 
Chatham, for Field Imtructions in the art of 
Sapping and Mining. 

Gent Cadet J. W. Rundall 19 Aug. 1830 

"■ — E. J. Brown do. 

• ■ Trail Jo. 

, - ■■ - T. Studdert do. 

— ' H. C. Armstrong da 

' ■!■■■ II. J. Margary do. 


Llnit.-Cofoneh. 

Girardot, Goldstrcain Guards 
Walker, 2.) F. 

MoflUtt, .73 F. 

Major. 

Blois, 1 Dr. 

Captains. 

Hodges, 7 Dr. Gds. 

Rowley, Cron. Gds. 

Oulton, *J0 F. 

Montagu, 10 F, 

Sween>, 18 F. 

T.ienfcnanfs. 

Ibilman, 87 F. 

Hughes, h. J). ."!) F. 

Pofi-,, h. p. 87 F. 

Holland, b. ji. HS !•’. 

Atkinson, li. p. 105 F. 

Rurrard, h. p. Roy.d Staff Corp'- 
llyltuii, h. p. 2 W. 1. Reg. 

Cornels and EnsU>ns. 

Morgan, 7 Di . 

Bidwell, h. p. I Dr. 

Ruspiiii. b J). W'ligg. Train. 

C'orrigaii, h. p. 3 F. 

IbMik, h. p. 1 F. 

Asliley, li. p. 10 F. 

>VJiile, b. p. GO F. 

Derbyshire, h. p. 82 F. 

Carter, h. p. 101 F. 

Campbell, n. p. .7 W. I. Reg. 

Lucas, h. p. 2 Gar. Batt. 

Mackenzie, h. p. Unatt 

Simons, h. p. Batt of Incorp. Militia of Upjior 
Canada 

guoi termaster. 

Date, 92 F. 

Surgeons, 

Clarke, h. p. 21 F. 

Thomas, li. p. 37 F. 

Assistant Surgeons, 

Cowie, h. p. 3 Dr. Gds. 

Eyre. h. p. 13 F. 

Dcthick, h. p. 39 F. 

James, h. p. 59 F. 

May, h. p. 10 F. 

Anderson, h. p. 49 F. 

Symes. h. p. 88 F. 

Proudfbot, h. p. RRIc Brig. 

ScotL b* p. 1 Ceylon Regt 
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^ /fimocns, h. p. 


Hospital AsshtanL 

Deaths, 


Colonel, 

Phillippa, Pembroke Militia 

Lieut. -Colonel, 

blablcB, h. p. Uuatt. 

Captains, 

lirchantf SG F. on pas^e from Madras 
. 1 u . 17 July 1830 

I* ilzherbert, h. p. 50 F. 

Coyncy, li, p. G.3 F. 27 Feb. 

Vuicke, li. p. Unatl. Bath 7 Sept. 

J. (ji. CampUcll, do. MadcMra G Aug. 

Kerr, h. p. Queen’s Amencun Rang. Amherst, 
M ova Scotia G June 

Lieutenants, 

Farwcll, 40 F. India y May 

MaekciiKU', 58 F. ('i.'ylou 

S.ilter, late 5 Vet. Uatt. Alwiithj Wiltshire 28 Auff. 
Murray, h. p. 21 F. May 

Jluiicombc, h. p. 52 F. 

Mackenzie, h. p. 73 F. 8 Aug. 

, Lieutenant and Enslitn. 

L, Maclean, Ceylon Hide Ilcgt. Coluinbe 

22 March 


M'lntosli, b. p. New South Wales Vet. Comp. 
Sidney .’JO Oct. 182!) 

Paymasters. 

Fulton, 7 Hr. Dublin 4 Sept. 1S"0 

Brock, li ¥Z 
Heart zoak, iil F. 

(Quarter masters, 

Fdwards, li. p. Bourbon Regt. 27 Aug. 

Greville, li. p. 2 W. I, Rcgt. (.'arragmine. County 
Dublin 8 July 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
lyeputy Inspector, 

Alexander Robertson. 

iyi/r^eoHA. 

Lindsay, 18 F. Stoke llospiiul, near Devonport 
21 Sept. 1830 

Featherstoue, h. p. 71 Ft. ly do. 

Aisisfunt .Sur^'cowjf. 

Rrown, 52 F. Edinburgh 

Grier, h. p. StulT 10 June 

Hospital Assistant. 

Dr W. C. Smith. Jamaica .70 Aug. 


October. 


4 Dr. CJ. 


2 Dr. 


Brevet Col. AlcKander Bethuue, li. p. ICCar, 
Bn. Maj. (Jen. in the Army 

July 1830 

— ■ W illiam Augustus Johnson, h. p. 

3 Ceylon Begt. do. do. 

Lt. Col. Sir Dudley St Leger Ilill, Kt. 

h. p. I'n. tl. Col. Ill the Army do. 

AI.ij. Henry Shum, 50 F. Lt. C<il. mthe 
'^riny do. 

Henry Bristow, li. p. 38 F. do. do. 

— — Colin I’niigle, li. p. (Jer. Le;*. 

. 'hi. do. 

C.ipt. John MacplitTsoii, 22 F. M.ij. m 
the Army do. 

• (Jeorge Pinekney. 11 F. do. do. 

B.ijley, Corniiiandaiit of Gozo, 

*h>- , do. 

, , — - Maekie. !H F. do. do. 

I.oca! B.ink. I.t.Col. Findlay, li. p. U. Afr. Corps, 
Col. on West Coast of Africa only 
2(*()it. 

Cor. lanc'll, Ll. by pureh. vice D.'iniel 
8 do. 

J. 11. f.ibsoiie. Cor. hy pureh. vice 
Lovell do, 

Lt. Hull, Capt. by pureh. vice Ileyman, 
ret. do, 

t or. (Jillies, Lt. bypuieh. vice Hull i!o. 
Ceorire Bogle, Cor. by pureli. Aiee 
(Jillics do. 

tkir. l.loyd, Lt. vice Uamsbottoin, 

pnnii. lo do. 

Paxton, do. vice Harvey, prom. do. 

(i. II. Aiidey, Cor. vice Lloyd do. 
L. .1. 'J’orkmgton^ Cor. viee Paxton do. 
Surg. Culloiii, troin 84 F. Surg. vice 
Alexander, Stair 8 do. 

— Fiildes, from 85 F. Surg. vice 
Badcnui h, Stall’ ilo. 

As. Surg. Gieatorex, from 1 F. As. Surg, 
vice Jenmiett, prom. do. 

'riiomsoii, from £6 F, do. vice 

Shean, KJF. 2C do. 

Cor. E. s. Curwen, Lt. by piircli. vice 
y . ret. 28 SepU 

ciiatich I liornlulJ, Cor. by pureh. vice 
Curwen do. 

Cren. Gils. Lt. ami Capt. Ilonevman, (^apt. and 
lA. Col. by purcli. vice Clerkc, ret. do. 
Lt. ( ol. Fox, from 51 F. do. vux.* Ilun- 
„^‘‘r,h. p. 8 Del. 

Ens. aiid Lt. Dunlop, Lt. and Capt. by 
pinch, vice Honey man 2 h Sept. 
P. A. Freke, Ens. and Lt. by pureh. 
vice Dunlop do. 

3 F. Gds. Eilwnrd Gage, Ens. and Lt. by purelil 

vice Booth, ret. 26 Oct. 


liJ 
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Lt. Thorpe, from 14 F. do. viec-Iolm- 
stoiie, 35 J'. 28 Sept. 

— Eustace, from 11 F. do. vice Carr, 
ll. p. 14 F. do. 

—— Greene, from G F. do. vice (.'um- 
bcrle/ e. )i. p. 1 F. do. 

Capt. Atherton, from h, p. Capt. vice 
Cain|)b<‘ll, 17 F. ’ do. 

Lt. W ilson, Irom 1 F. Lt. vice Greene, 
.5 F. do. 

J. E. Voiiiig, Ens. vice Egerton, IS 
1’. do. 

Lt. ( ox, from late 4 ll. Vet. Bn. Puym. 
vice M.ac Dcrinotl, lut. do. 

Maj. 'J'urherville, Lt. Col. bypuieh. 
vice Ba\ly, ret. SO. 1. 

Capt. Jones, M.ij. hy pureh. vice Ti r- 
berville, I.t. Col. I'o. 

Lt. Dayly, Capt. hy pureh. vice Jo cs, 
Maj. do. 

Ens. Iltll, Ll. by pureh. vice BayJy, 
Capt. do. 

F.d ward W’.al house, Ens. by pureh. \ice 
Bell. Lt. do. 

Ttuberl M(.ide, do. by pureh. virr Piu 
eaini, prom. do. 

Id. Coliiiuti, Capt. Mcu Bl. Maj. Quill, 
prom. do. 

Stall’ .\s Surg. Gordon, As. Surg. vice 
Dr\sd,'i1c, ll. p. 12 do. 

As. Surg Mican, from 13 Dr. Surg. viet* 
Fraser, li. p. 26 do^ 

Ell-.. Boddam, Lt. by pureh. viei* Bred, 
prom. 2S Ssept. 

Fgerlon, from 6 P. Ens. viee Bod- 
dam do. 

As. Sing. Davies, Surg. vice Lindsay, 
ilead 21) Oct. 

Elis. Semple, I, I, by pureh. viee Biirtis, 
prom. 28 Sept. 

R. A. M. Franklin, Eiis. hy pureh. vice 
Semple do. 

2d Lt. J'owell, ]j.t Ll. bv pureh. vice 
Griffllhg, Paym. 26 Oct. 

Harry George Clie.ster, 2d Lt. do, 

Lt. Griffiths, Paym. vice Macdonald, 
dead do. 

Ciilder, Capt. vice Brebant, 

dead do. 

Ens. Pierse, Lt. do. 

Stair Ab. Sure. Mmto, As. Surg. vice 
Thoinsou, 1.7 Dr. do. 

Lt. Col. Peddle, from h. p.I.t. Col. vice 
('olletoii, ret. du, 

l.l. Johnston, Ironi 3 F. Lt. vice HogeiB. 
h. p. 1 1 F. 28 Sept. 
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]?romoliontt Ajfpoinhnents^ . 


fDer. 


Lf. Col. Kelly, from h. p. Lt. Col. vice 
t'nx, Crrn tlds. 8 Oct. 

oujir. Mast. lUU, fromh. p. 88 F. Quar. 
Ma,i. vice M‘Cabe, ret. rec. com. 

All. 

Ai. Siirg. M'Douogh, fiom h. p, .Staff 
As. Smg. 28 .Sept* 

Lt. Watson, from 11 F. Lt. vice Ver- 
non. Faym. do. 

Jenkins, from 14 F. do. vice Shep- 
pard, h. p. 11 F. do. 

iLiiss, from 1 F. do. vice Horne, h. 

p. 1 F. do. 

Quar. Mast. Serj. Hand. Quar. MasL 

vice Williams, ret. 8 Oct. 

Lt. Collins, from 89 F. Lt. vice Crow- 
ther, 8U F. 28 Sept. 

.Staff As. Surg. Cowen, As. Surg. vice 
Ilailfoid, 62 F. 26 Oct. 

fh>m 6 F. 

iwke, from 
p. 6 Dr. Gd 
— — James Clarlte, Paym. vice Mil- 
ton. dead 27 do. 

W. M. f'lildwell, Ens. by purch. vice 
Hutchinson, .58 F. 8 Oct. 

Lt. Urown, from 1 F. Lt. vice Hull, 69 


Cant. Campbell, 
Clarke, P. M. 

ffoiu S. Ha 

vice Ecclcs, h. 


Capt. vice 
27 Sept. 
91 F. Capt. 
iS. 28 do. 


F. 28 Sept. 

— — Gunning, CapL by purch. vice 
Hay, reL 8 Oct 

Ena. Davis, Lt. by purch. vice Gunning, 
Ca]it do. 

Brian Palmes, Ens. by purch. vice 
Davis, Lt. do. 

As. Surg. S|ience, from 6 F. As. Surg. 
vice Brown, dead 26 do. 

Quar. Mast. Fair, from )i. p. Quar. Most 
vice Minchin, ret. rec. cum. all. 12 do. 

Bt. Lt. Col. Shadfoith, Lt. Col. 28 Sept. 

Bt. Maj. Hunt, Maj. vice .Shadforth uo. 

Lt Brown, ('apt. vice Hunt * do. 

— — Ball, from h. p. 69 F. Lt do, 

— Putnam, from h. p. 101 F.do. do. 

— — Saundurs, from 75 F. do. tio. 

Kns. Lockycr, ito. do. 

— — Alexander, do. do. 

— — Darling, do. do. 

2d Lt. MacCarthy, from Ceyl. Reg. 
do. do. 

Ens. Baynes, from 88 F. da do. 

— Bcvaii, from 77 F. do. do. 

— — Loft, from 92 F. do. 

vice Brown do. 

—— Blythe, from 1 W. India Rcgt 
Ens. vice W. l.ockyer do. 

A. T. Allan, do. vice E. Lockycr do. 

.lohii S|)ence, do. vice Alexander do. 

.S. F. de Samarez, do.vicc Darling 1 Oct. 

Ens. Herbert Hutchinson, from 47 F. 
Ens. \ ice Howard, 83 F. 8 do. 

Qua. Mas, Gorman. Adj. with rank of 
Ens. vice Ilobcitson, res. Adj. only 
26 do. 


Ens Heathcotc, Adj. vice Calder, res. 

Adj. only 12 do. 

As. Surg. M'Crcdic, from 6,5 F. As. 

Surg. 28 Sept. 

Lt. Vemer, Capt. by purch. vice Glus. 

ter, prom. 8 Oct 

Ens. Philipps, Lt by purch. viceVerner, 
Capt do. 

Alexander Gcrilrd, Ens. by nurch. vice 
Philipps, Lt' s ' do. 

Ens. Freer, Lt by purch. vice Trade, 
ret. 26 do. 

William Pyne Young, Ens. do. 

As. Surg. Miller, from h. p. .5 W. 1. Rrgt 
_As. Surg. vice M*Crcdie.6() F.28 Sent. 
Ens. Witham, Lt by purch. vice Gib- 
son, prom. 26 Oct 

Arthur Surtees, Ens. do. 

Lt Hull, from 48 F. Lt. vice Vernon, 
b.p. IF. 28 Sept 

As. Surg. Stewart, from h. p. 6 F. As, 
_Surg, vice Hughes, canc. do. 

Jimes S. Atkinson, Ens. vice Bevun, 
cTBC®'* 30 do. 

StW A|l Surg. Cruickshank, As. Surg, 
vice Divir, 91 p. 29 do. 

^rom 41 F. Lt vice 
ThoiiUey, canc. da 


83 F. Ens, Howard, from .58 da by purch. 

vice Wauon, .58 F. Ht Sept 

ge ...... Stuart, da by purch. vice Giant, * 

prom. do. 

.Tohn Dowman, Ens, do. 

88 £• A. Hawker, Ens. vice Baynes, 57 F. 

3U Oct 

91 Capt Graham, ftom h. p. Capt vice 

Mahon, ret. 12 Oct 

92 D. Stewart, Ens. vice I^oft, 57 F. 

30 Sept. 

9.3 Ens. G rant, Lt by purch. vice O’M ea ra, 

prom. 28 do. 

W. B. Ainslie, Ens. do. 

94 Capt. Mnckie, h. p. C Dr. Gds. Cant 

vice Hawke, 47 F. do. 

Ens. Cunninghamc, Lt. by purcli. vice 

Workman, prom. do. 

J. T. Bligli, Eni>. by purch. vice ('iin- 

ninghame do. 

1 W. 1. R. G. Itaw&tornc, Ens. vice Dlyth, 57 F. 

29 do. 

CcyLHegt J. Heyliger, 2d Lt. vice M’Carthy, 
.57 F. ^ 30 do. 

Jan. Mitchell Macdonald, ^d Lt vice 
Maclean 26 Oct. 

Royal Art. 2d Lt Young, 1st Lt. 1 do. 


staff. 

Lt Col. Hugh Edward Hunter, h. p. Gren. (his. 
Dep. Adj. Gen. in tlic Mauritius vice M.ii. 


L'Estrungc 8 Oct. 18.30 

Commissariat DepartmenL 

To he Dep, Com. Gen. to the Forces. 

As. Com. Gen. Maturin, 10 Sept. 1S.30 

■ ■ — Struehan do. 

■ ■ Moore do. 

■ ■ ■■ Spurrier do. 

— — - . G. Moore do. 

IhlMJtson do. 

' ' ' — — Cuinming do, 

■ ■ ■ " ■ — Sitielliiig do. 

To he Assist. Com. ('wo. to the Forces. 

Dep. As. Com. Gen. Alsopji do. 

. ■■■■■ — Cuiiiiiig do. 

Hill do. 

— Raquineau <lo. 

- Veoland tIo. 

M‘Nal) do. 

— Cundell do. 

Clunran do. 

Green do. 

Riddell do. 

- ■ — — William Alex. Thomson do. 

»-■ ■ ■ — W. Ttioinhon do. 

7’o be Di’p. As.si<if. Com. Gen. to the Forces. 
Com. Clerk A. O. Saunders do. 

- ■ ■ Cha. Seymour do. 

- ■ - F. T. Mybrea do. 

J. Marplierson do. 

W. Montresor do. 

■ Tho. Wilson do. 

■ ■ I Win. Nicholls do. 


Hospital Staff. 

To he Surgeons to the Forces. 

Surg. Alexander, M.D. vice Short, prom. 8 Oct. 
— Rudcnach, A/. D. from 8 Dr. vice MaJing, 

prom. do. 

To be Assistant fturgecji to the Forces. 
Assist Sure. M'Jsaac, from h. p. vice (iordoii. 
16 F. .5 May 182.5 

- ■ O’ Dricn, from 28 F. vice Cruikshauk, 

79 F. 26 Oct 18.30 

■- ■ Duncanson, M.D. from h. p. 49 F. vice 

Hart, 31 F. do. 

Hosp. Assist Menzirs, from h. p. do. 

Unattached. 

To he Lieut. Colonel of Infantry by purchase. 
Maj. Gilman, from 63 F. 26 Oct 18.30 

To be Majors of Infantry. 

Capt. Glostrr, from til F. by purch. 8 do. 

Bie\ct Msj. Hamilton, from 19 F. 12 do. 

p -- Quill, from 15 F, 26 do. 
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Promotiont, Jpjmntiuenis, ^e.—Bwiknipts. 


' To he Captains of Infantry, 

froiji 71 F. ^ • 8 Oct. 

Ramsbutlom, from 4 Dr Gels, bypureh. 

■■ ■ ■ Hifrvey; from 4 Dr. by purcb. do. 

Ilutler, from 35 F. J8 do. 

■ — DowniCp fnnn 1 W. I. R. d<». 

■ ■ Cockrane, from 55 F. do. 

— — fioyes, from 58 F. do. 

- ■■ ■■ Robertson, from 56 F. do. 

— — Gordon, from 22 F. da 

— — — Coliiiurst. from 4 F. do. 

— ' ■ Reardon, from 22 F. do. 

To he Lieutenant of Infantry by purchase. 

Ens. Pitcairn, from 12 F. 26 Oct. 1826 

Exchanges. 

Gapt. Mackey, 2J F. rtc. diff. with Gapt. Wilkin- 
son, h. p. 49 F. 

l.iciit. Dennis, 6 F. with Lieut. C'urtcis, R. Afr. 
Corps 

Cooinbe, 20 F. with Lieut. Kennedy, h. p. 

U. W. I. liaiif;. 

( lanny, 9!i F. with Lieut. Dunyon, h. p. 

30 F. 

Marintyrc, 1 W. I. R. with Lieut. Palmer, 

li. p. York Huiif;. 

Keen, Rfgt. with Lieut. Glare, h. p. 

60 F. 

- Nowlan, 73 F. willi Lieut. Combe, h. p. 
W. 1. Rang. 

Memorandum. 

Tlic exchange between Gapt. McCarthy, 14 Dr. 
and Gapt. Musgrave, h. p. on the 8th Clet. 1829. 
was with the Viiffcrencc between n Full Pay 
'I’roop and a Full Pay Gom)iany, C’apt. M'Car- 
lliy having icpaid the sum of L.511. 

Cancelled. 

J.l. I'horiilcy, 80 F. 

Assiat. Surg. Hughes, 71 F. 


* Resignations and lietirements. 

Lwutenant-Coioncis. 

Bayley. 12 F. 

Sir J. R. Colleton. 31 F. 

Mojor, 

Ebhart, h. p. Unatt. 

Captain and Lieulcnatd-Colonel. 
Clark. Gren. Gds. 

Captains, 

lleyman, 2 Dr. 

Hay. 52 F. 

Mahon, 91 F. 

Macdonald, h. p. 33 F. 

Lieutenants. 

Daniel, 7 Dr. Gds. 

Kennedy. 11 Dr. 

Booth, 3 F. Gds. 

Trade, 65 F. 

Cha. Macdonald, h. p. Unatt. 

D.’tvies, h. p. 99 F. 

Miller, h. p. 1 F. 

Moises, h. p. 7 Dr. Gds. 

Fettes, h. p. M Dr. 

Taylor, h. p. W. I. Rang. 

Jackson, h. p. 3 F. 

Lodingtoii, h. p. 53 F. 

Von Itciche, h. p. 1 Line Ger. 1.. 

Paymuite/. 

Mac Derrr.ot, 8 F. 

Quut'lerma^ters. 

Ja«. M‘Cabo, 56 F. 

Williams, 45 F. 

Mmchin, hi F. 

Coleman, bb F. 

SuTi^'ron. 

Rcndail, h. p. Staff 

Atsiitai.t Surgeons, 

Starr. 95 F. 

Duiulas, h. p. 60 F. 

Maefadgcan, h. p. 23 F. 

Maurice, h. p. 7 Dr. 

Bow. h. p. 77 F. 


Am'iiahltii'al List or Knumsii Lank iiij its, / row 2t}d Sndentber to 23d October. 


Ackerman, J., Bruton, draper 
Arnold, J., Thorntrec, farmer 
Ashcroft, H.andJ. IL, Liverpool, marble-masons 
Atkin, G., Glcrktnwcll green, victualler 
Ash, II., UulwcH, grocer 
Borainan, J., .Store street, butcher 
Bignc, A. I*, la, Bristol, wine merchant 
Bryant, S., Watcrioo-road, .Surrey, lirukcr 
Boldron, VV., Aldborough, farmer 
Bourne, F. , Bartholomcw-lanc, stock-broker 
Bullard, J., Brighton, tobnceoniat 
Blake, W., Tooting, brewer 
Baker, J. S. Bradford, innkeeper 
Blackburn, A., Preston, linen-draper 
Gross, J., Tnrnmill-sticet, pawnbroker 
Garter, K., Walbrnok-buildmgs, money-scrivener 
Duncan, M., and J. Mouday, Kingston- upon- Hull, 
wine-mcrehants 
Evans, A., SbiiVnall, victualler 
Elliott, T.. Bennett- street, grocer 
Ellis, W., Swanage, brewer 
Frisby, R. M., Mark-lane, wine-mcrcliant 
Fradsicy, W. H. Shacklewell-green, stock-manu- 
facturer 

Fentherstone, J., Kingstnn-upnn-Hull. merchant 
Force, 11., Exeter, upholsterer 
Fiandcr, J., Down-street, plumber 
Grundy, T., Pendleton, inamifacturer 
Gibson. W., Deddington, victualler 
Greening, G. S., Sheflicld,' draper 
Hudson, R., Birmingham, currier 
llollinsworth, C, 11., Southwark, coal-merchant 
Hudson, W.. Birmingham, xiotualler 
Hams, A. E..'GouIston- square, dealer in feathers 
Jacksori, J. M., Brighton, cabinet-maker 
King, J., Lamb's Gnnduit-strcct. draper 
Kncvcit, J., Hammersmith, victualler 
Lawrence, E., Ipswich, ship-owner 
Lecson, J,. Nottinghnn, hosier 
Leddcn. W.. Liverpool, merchant 


Luiiisclen, E. and R.. Moukwearmnuth-shorc. 
ship-bnildrrs 

Leach, II., and W. M. Pousset, ('ow Cross, dealers 
Lane, J., Urixham, sbip-buii ier 
Mann, J., (Meobury Mortimer, baker and grocer 
Morns, G. J.. Lcamiiigton-piiori*, book»ellcr 
Minton, II., Hcrcfonl, draper 
Matiison, W. ('Icrkenwxll, victualler 
Metrnire. G,, Liverpool, grocer 
Moirel, J.. Stine-sircet, builder 
Neve, A., Portsea, draper 
Pollard, J.. Deptford, baker and smack- owner 
P.^ge, J., Thame, Iincn-drapcT 
I’leree, P. M., Liver|iool,coiomon-brcwcr 
Pelham, J., Uothcrhithe, print-srller 
1‘iekthoTiic, F. P. B., Southampton-row and Ar- 
liiiglon-slreet, surgc'oq 
Potter, T., Nottingham., iJheesomonger 
Ibykc, P., Great Coggcsbatt, tailor 
Randall, J., Ix'er, farmer 
Hecs, R.» Swansea, ironmonger 
Robinshaw, .1., Kto'hdalc, flannel-manufacturer 
lloutledge, W., Wigton, butcher 
Rusher. J., Stamford, wooUtapler 
Somers, L., Aldgatr, jeweller 
Smith (k. and G. Arnold, Bath, innholders 
Stanford, J., Paddington, smith 
Smith, G., Birmingham, euck-foundcr 
Sporle. G., Ipswich, shoemaker 
Tindall. G. and W.. Beverley and Hull, seedsmen 
Tadman, J.. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, perfumer 
Taylor, G.. Old Bond-street, shoemaker 
Thomas, W., Hollxirn, liricii-tlraper 
WalkT, E. H., Bristol, tiinlHT-merehant 
Wellington, R., f .'hard, carrier 
Weller, A., Marcsfleld, victualler 
Wilkinson, R.. Shrewsbury, draper 
Williams, R.. Weohley, grocer 
WesUrby, R., Biotherton, lime-burner 
Yapp. R.. and G. Yapp, Hopton. dealers 
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Banhrupts-^Birtha-^Marriages. [Dec. 


ScoTrii Bankrupts, /rom Isf October to Is^ November, 


Alphabetical List or 


Clark, William, merchant, Invernegi 
Fraser, Uobert, fjroccr, Inverness , , , ^ 

Johnston and Bell, cattle-dealers, hy Ltx'kerby, 
and John Johnston, Stobohill, and Walter Bell, 
Ilolcmeadows, the iiartners, as individuals 
IlolicrtMin, Jcilediah, cloth-ineichant, Perth 
Sleavenson, John Carpenter, merchant, Kortrose 
Slrachan, James, inuiiufacturcr, road-contractor, 
and general merchant, residing at Myres of 


Murie, in the parish of Errol, and county of 
Perth 

Wilson and Co., distillers at Blackburn, near 
Aberdeen, ns a company, and George Wilson 
of Glasgowcgo, distiller at Ularkbiirn, and ad- 
vocate m Aberdeen, and Thomas Wilson, dis- 
tiller at Blackburn, and farmer at Clintarty, 
two Ilf the partners of that company, as indi- 
viduals 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


niuTiis. 

June 11. At Calcutta, the lady of David Mae- 
farlan. Esq. Civil Service, Bengal, of a daughter. 

July y 1. At No. (;o, \'ork. Terrace, Loudon, the 
ladv of Adam Dufl", Esq. of a son. 

Srpl. 1!). AtColI Mouse, Mull, the lady of Hugh 
hi'ljcan, younger ol (’oil, of a son. 

.'U. At Fcitliain, Middlesex, Mrs W. Graham, 
of a daughter. 

— At Diinavoird Mouse, the latly of John 
Forbes, Esq. M.D. of a son. 

fk't. I. At Fori- Augustus;, Mrs Fraser of Aber- 
turf, of a son, siiiec deceased. 

— At Sindoia, Mah.ihulushur Mills, the lady of 
l.uMit.-Colonel Archibald Itobcrtson, resident at 
Sattant, of n son. 

— At Sanquhar Mouse, Morayshire, the lady of 
Arthur Buxton, Es<i, ol a son. 

a. At Kirkmuliael Mouse, Ayrshire, the lady 
of Captain Mallowell (’arew, B.Sl. of a son. 

5. At Laurence Paik, tlie lady of Thomas 
Lc.armonlh, Esq. of a ilaughter. 

7. I'he lady of William C. ilamillon, Esq. of 
(’raighlaw, of a son. 

9. At fiO, Norlli Hanover Street, Mrs Murray, 
of a danghter. 

10. At Eeeles Mouse, Mrs Greig, of a son. 

13. At 13, W'mdMir Street, Mrs IVddie, of a 
daughter. 

11. At Anlermony, the lady of John Lennox 
Kincaid, Esq. of a son. 

— At Loehlon, Mrs Captain Nisbctof Lochtoii, 
of a son. 

17. At Southfield, Mrs Forrester of Craigthan- 
nct, of a daughter. 

18. At y, Mansfield iMaee, Mrs M.acDowall, of 
a daughter. 

— At London, Mrs AVilliam Kirk, of a son. 

— At Ramsay Lodge, Mrs (J. Inncs, of a 
daughter. 

20. At UedgoTton, Mrs T/iston, of a daughter, 
— At Dec Bank, the lady of Sir John Gordon 
of Earlsloii, Bari., of a son. 

— Mis a. W'lilson, 11, Duncan Street, of a son, 
t'l. At 1 j, Leopold i’l.iee, Mrs M. Turnbull, of 
a daughter. 

— At Parsonage House, ^lussclburgh, Mrs 
WMIs, of a son. 

— At Dill Aberdeen, the lady of Dr M.iephcr- 
son, of King's (’ollegc, ot a daughter. 

yy. Mrs Robertson, ys, Albany Street, of a son. 

— At 12, Hill Siiuare, Mrs Day, of a son. 

y3. At 31, DuiuW Street, Mrs Sliathy, of a 
daughter. 

yi. At London, the lady of Captain Bain, James 
W'atl steam packet, ol a sou. 

— At the Manse of Fettereairn, Mrs Whyte, of 
a daughter. 

‘25. At .5, North Charlotte Street, Mrs Mowden, 
of a daughter. 

— At Trinity, near Edinburgh, the lady of 
Captain R. A. Waugh, of a daughter. 

yf>. At Jedburgh, Mrs Nieluil, of a daughter. 

'27. At P, Casscls Place, Leith, Mrs Young, of 
a daunhior. 

— At I'roedy, Devon, the lady of Licut.-Coli 
Ferguson, Grenadier Guards, of a son. 

29. At Montrose, Mrs ^mith, of a daughter, 
ol. At if Hcndeison How, Mrs. J. K« Prentice, 
of a son. 


Nor. 3. At 35, Loudon Street, Mrs L. Mackin- 
tosh, of a daughter. 

— At 1, Montgomery Street, Mrs James Hewat, 
of a daughter. 

1. At London, the lady of Lewis Crombic, Esq, 
of a daughter. 

MABRI\f;E«;. 

Jifu// 11. At Ellorc, Captain George Gray, of 
tlie yist native infantry, to Anna, foiirtli diiiigh- 
Icrof the laic Rc\. Mordant Carthorn, rector of 
Mathi>hall, Norfolk. 

T2. At Bombay,- Liciil. George Dock, of the 
Royal Engineers, nephew of Mr and Lady Fran- 
ces 'Frail, Suttbik, to Harriet, daughter of the 
Rev. F. Grant, rector of WralmrsK and Merston, 
and grand-daiighter of the late Sir Archibald 
Gr.mt, Bart, of Monymnsk. 

Se/fl. M. At Chipstead, the lion. James .*^1 
Clair, eldest son of the Bight Hon. I.onl .St 
Clair, to Jane, eldest daughter of ArclnlMld Little, 
Esq. of Shadden Park, Surrey. 

yy. At C.nnberwell, Alevatider, thlest son of 
D. W. Dtnigal, Esq. of Wyndford, I nnarkshire, 
to Caroline, only daughter of the late Bcv. (Jeorge 
Manson, A. M, Hector of Lair, Leiee-lershiie. 

Or/. 1. At 'Fottenham Chureli, Mr W'llJiiini 
Maefarlanenf Edmlnirgh, to Eli/.ihelli, daughter 
of Samuel J.uek Kent, Ew], Tottenh.'im Green. 

5. U (flasgow, Lieut. John Maefarlanc, Boyal 
Marines, to Joliaiina, yoimge.st ilaughter of the 
late Rev. John Maefnrlane, minister of Kilbran- 
don, Argyllshire. 

<>. At Drecliiu, the Bcv. 'Fhomas Gulhrip, of 
Arhirlot, to Anne, eldest daughter of the Bev, 
Janies Burns, one of Ihe ministers of Brechin. 

— At Botterdnrn, the Bev. William Stevens, 
one of the ministers of the National Scottish 
Church there, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
George Gibson, Esip ol tlial {ilace. 

7. At (,)ueen Pl.iee, Leith Walk, M.irk W'att, 
E'-q. to Mary, youngest daughter of the late John 
J*atlisoii, Esq. of Leith. 

— At Eustlield, Leith, Mr Malcolm Sinckur, 
inereh.'int, I.erwick, to Eli/.al)eth, youngest daugn- 
tcr of the late Mr Ilenrv Sinclair, merchant, 
Shcllcind. 

9. At Paris, George Bamsay, E‘q. second son 
of the late Sir William Bamsay, Bart, of Banif, 
Peithshirc, to Emily Eugenia, daughter of the 
late Henry Lennon, Esq. county Westmeath, Ire- 
land. 

— At London, Lieut.-Col. A. Macdonald, Royal 
Artillery, to Sus-rn Fox, clde.st daughter of the 
Hon. and Rev. Charles Strangewnys. 

11. At Edinburgh, James Skelton, Esq. W.S. 
to Margaret Marjory, eldest daughter of tlie late 
Thomas Kmnear, Esq. of Kiiiloeh. 

ly. At J)r Lcwiiis', Leith, Robert Lorimer, 
Esq. M.D. Haddington, to Eliza, only daughter 
of the late Thomas Westwood, Esq. merchant, 
(Jadiz. 

14. At Cnnihill, Louis 'P. Lcggc, Esq. to Eliza- 
beth .Sophia, eldest daughter of R. Compton, Esq. 
of Mclkington. 

— At Bog Hall, Ayrshire, David William Jamic- 
soiijEsq. accountant, Edinburgh, to Miss Euphemia 
Patricia, eldest daughter of John Baird, Esq. Into 
or Allahabad. 
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Ifk The Rev. Joseph Butlcrworth Clarke, M.A. 
chaplain to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sus- * 
sex, youngest son of Dr Adam Clarke, to Matilda 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late Henry 
Brooke, Esq. of llcnbury, Gloucestershire. 

18. At Grangevalc, Beith, Lieut. William Lyon, 
H.N. to .Tane, daughter of the late James Dubie, 
Esq. of Grangevale. 

— At Invcrleith Place, Thomas Wood, Ksq. 
surgeon, 48, Great King Street, to Miss Janet Ilo- . 
rheid, eldest (laughter of the late James Uocheid, 
Esq. of Inverleith. 

SfO. At Garvoek, Angus Turner, Esq. writer, Glas- 
gow, to Mary, second daughter of ItoberlGraMiie, 
E'-q. of Garvoek. 

— At Stirling, on the ‘J I stult. Alexander Hilchle, 
Es(]. ^:lnonInlll^. Kdiuburgli, to Eliza, daughter 
of Jolin J)i(k, Esq. Stirling. 

ilk At L*, Moray Street, Leith Walk, Mr John 
Teller, nierehaut there, to Ann, daughter of W. 
Latnont, E^(p controlling surveyor of his Maje::.ty'8 
( usloiiis, Leith. 

— At Eiiinluirgli, Mr James Bruce, hosier, to 
Mrs Mary Ann Ferguson, daughter of the deceased 
‘ Uev. Itobert Stirling, late* luiiiiAter of Duuiblaiie. 

27. At Glasgow. Hie llcv. Henry Uentoii, Kelso, 
to Margaret, third daughlcr of the late Duncan 
M‘('alliuii, Esq. 

'JH At Dublin, James Stewart Shanks, Esq. late 
of Edinburgh, to Miss Eleanor Aiiiie Jones, of 
North Aline Street, Montjoy Square. 

Noe. 1. At Inner Duiiiiiiig, Mr Andrew Laurie, 
Ualgaivic, lo Gabella, daughlei ol Mr Da\id Do- 
naldson, lariuer, Inner Dunning. 

— Al St ]*au]'.s ('li.qul, Mr H. D. .Stewart, 
teacher of daiiciiig. to Miss Ann Kinnia Lilly, of 
London. 

— Al (Hasgovv, Mr Areliihald Livingston, writer 
there, to Jane Iloiiseliold, only daughter of the 
late Ilobert Henderson, !<%<(. surge 011, (fla'Jgow. 

'J. At the Manse of Pitsligo. .lames Brodie .spot- 
tiswood, E^q. lo Ann, eldesi daif'htcr ol the Ucv. 
AlexainUr Farqiihar, iiiniistc^r ol IMtshgo. 

Lf//(///, At St Joliri’.t ('ha])el, PoitoUllo, Henry, 
sieoud son of the late Jainc'* Sluart. Esq. of Gie- 
nada, to Eli/alielh Anna Maria, youngest daugti- 
tci (jl Mrs Doiinellaii, of London. 

— At ( olen, ue.ir I’erth, George Home, Es(|. 
of Fertile Hall, Uerwiekshirc, to Miss Margaret 
Ailelinon, grand-daiiglitei ol tlie late Sir Johu 
Stirling of (iloiat, II. ot. 

— At Meiiluw, lledforilshiie, W\ J. Goodeve, of 
C 'Id ton, to l^ady Frances Jeniinia Erskine, 
eldest (l.augiiter ol the late and sister to the pre- 
sent Earl ol Mar. 

— At Geneva, 'I'homas Hog, Esq. son of Mr 
Hog of Newlibtoii. lo Maynard, daughter of Cap- 
tain Swintoii of War'iush. 

DE \TIL«. 

Maich. At Ceylon, Lieut. Laehl.an MaeLe.111, 
of the Cevloii rille legiiiinit, sixth .‘•on of the late 
Areliibaid M.ieLeaii, Emj. of PennyeniSs. 

jUn/y 1.). Onboard the lion. East India ('om- 
pany’s sliip Chatles Grant, while reluriiiiig to 
Europe, Hugh Syuie, Esq. of Singapore. 

June U.). On board the l’ro\ ideiiee, on her pa.s- 
s.'ige from CaUuita lo the Cape of (Joou Hope, 
David Dale, Esq. of tlie Hon. East India (Com- 
pany’s Bengal Ci\il .ScTviec, aged .Vi. 

AnR.\). At St Andrew’s, New llruiiswiek, after 
a short illness, John Campbell, Fsq. .iged bh. The 
deceased was for many years Jii-.tice of ilic Court 
of Coinmoii Pleas, and a Member of Hie 1 louse of 
Assembly of Hie Proviiue, the duties of winch he 
faithfully and lionoiirably discharged. 

Srpt. 1.5. At Itoine, in hi.s Ifith year, the Hcv. 
Robert Fincli, M.A. of Balliol College, Oxlord, 
F..S.A. &e. 

1.5. At Killin, Lieut. P. Brown, Vork light 
infantry Aolnnteers. 

18. At SirathaNon, Mr Francis Mnir, 111 liK 
85Hi year ; and on the 23d his wife, Ann Torrance, 
aged 81, as the relatives were returning from the 
funeral of her husband. 

— .AtGreenock, Jean, daughter of John M'I.ean, 
Esq. of Shuiio. and leliet of John M'Aulay, sen. 
Esq. ineTchiint in Crreenoek. 

Ilk At Woolwieb, aged 7'>, M.arg:iret, widow of 
Major Alexander Maebean, of the Mth regiment 
of loot, and daughter of the laic William Murray, 
Esq. formerly of Aberdeen. 


SO. At New York, Robert Gillespie, Esq. mer- 
chant in that city, second ion of the late Rev. 
John Gillespie, and brother of the late Rev. 
William Gillespie, both ministers of the parish of 
Kells. 

S2. At Percy Cottage, Tunbridge Wells, Grant, 
eldest daughter of Dr Browning, of his Majesty's 
ship Hyperion. 

21. At 3. Liiuriston Lane, Miss Sinclair, late 
inatrnii of tlie Children’s Hospital, Bnsto Port, 
Edinlnirgh, and eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
James .Sniebnr, minister of the United Associate 
(■ongregation, Stronza, Orkney. 

2.5. At Musselburgh, John C^ark Stuart, young" 
esi son of the late Mr John biiiart, merchant 
there. 

At Musselburgh, Mr Alexander Mofikt, 
aged 73. 

27. At 11, North Hanover Street, Miss Mar- 
garet Maitland, daughter of the late Thomas 
Maitland, Esq. of Soulra. 

28. At l*erih, Mrs ^'ijung, relict of tlic late 
John Voiing, Esq. of Belwood. 

2!k At Colinsburgh, Mr John Gourlay, aged 92. 

.31). At 10. Brandon Street, Neill, only son of 
Mr Neill M'Laren, merchant, Edinburgh. 

Ori, J. At Leghorn, the Right Hon. Lady 
Forlx‘s. 

— At Edinburgh, Thomas Small, Esq. W.S. 
and one of the heralds of Scotland. 

— At Aberdeen, William Davidson, Esq. mer- 
chant. 

— At hi.^ scat, Brandum, in the county of 
Monaghan, Major Skelfingham Hamilton. 

— At IJermsdale, InlLMif Skye, Donald Monro, 
catechist, on the establishment of the Society In 
Edinburgh for Promoting Christian Knowleuge, 
aged .5.5 years. Tins singular character was a 
)i.iH\e of Portree. Having lost his eyesight at 
tlie age of 11, he became incapacitated for the 
ordinary oi'eupation.) of his stauon in life ; but 
he contrived somehow or other lo get himself 
aiipointed a ealechist. His iiiieUeclual powers 
were ot Hie first order— his memory quite remark- 
able for its accuracy and rcteniivciiess. He coulcf 
repeat verbatim the whole of the New Testament, 
and the greater part of the Old. 

2. At Eckworih, the' seal of the Marquis of 
Bristol, the lion. Eli/a Harriet Ellis, only daugh- 
ter ot Lord and Lady Howard dc Waldon. 

— At Kirkwall, J(»ssie .Sinclair, aged 21, wife of 
Mr Robert Scarlh, North Bonaldsluy. 

5. At Cross Hall, Berwickshire, Major Edward 
Broughton, of tlie Hon. East India Company's 
service. 

— At Edinburgh, Audrew Thomson, Esq. pur- 
ser, R.N. 

1. At Chainberry, in Savoy, Miss Elizabeth 
Gmham, eldest daughter of the late William 
Graham, Esq. younger of Gartniore. 

— At Rothsay. Margaret Campbell, lady of 
Major John Cainplx*]], Auehenroach, late ot his 
Majesty’s ICth inlantry. 

.5. At Hie Manse, Largs, the Rev. Jacob Richard- 
son, minister of that parish. 

U. At 10, Wifuliiiill Street, Mrs Margaret Burns, 
wile of Mr George Lawric, merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At llauiblc Clifi; Hants, Julia, eldest daugh- 
ter of Hie Right lion. Sir Artliiir Paget, aged 17 
years. 

— At London, James Inglis, E^q. second son 
of the late John Inglis, Esq. of Vine 1-Iilis, Lanark- 
‘.hirc, many years a Diicctor of the Hon. East 
India Company. 

— At Mount-Annan, I.ieut.-Gcnoral Dirom. 

— At Ncwholm, Andrew Wight, youngest son 
of ('harles Cunmgham, Esq. W.S. 

— At Chichester, Mrs Teesilale, widow of 
Li cut.- Colon el Tcesdale. 

7. At 17, South Hanover Street, Mrs Robert 
Lorimcr. 

— At Frankfort-on-the-Mainc, Mr Robert 
Brown, .son of tlie Rev. Dr William Brown, Esk- 
dalc Muir. 

— Al Edinburgh, Mr William Duncan, late 
corrector of Hie Univcisity Press. 

9. At Dunse, Mr Adam Landals, formerly te- 
nant In Briery hi II. 

10. John Bell, Chapel-hill, Berwiekshire. 

— At Kilinuir, Isle of Skye, Lieut Sorlc Mac- 
donald, at the very advanced age of 100. He has 
left three children under 10 years of age. 
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10. At PoTlobcUo, Lieut. DonaM Gilchriat, H.N. 

11. AtLowick, John Craiff, student, nfltd 16, 

nephew or the Rev. Israel Craig, Lowick, North- 
umberland. . , , „ 

— At Dirlcton. aged 18, Eliaa, daughter of Mr 
James Henderson, teacher there. 

— At Mount Uniacke, Nova Scotia, the Hon. 
Richard John Uiiiarke, his Majesty's Attorney- 
General for that province. 

12. At Haddington, Mr James Deans, aged 76 
years. 

— At .Southfield Cottage, near Duddingstonc, 
David Deatson, youngest son of John Marshall, 
Esq. advocate. 

— At 10, Salisbury Street, Mrs Houatson Ren- 
ton, of Bridgehouse, Peeblcs.Bhire. 

— At 7, St John's Place, Leith, Mr D. Martin 
Dudgeon, sixth son of John Dudgeon, Esq. 

— At Gogar Lodge, Dr Alexander Stuart. 

— At Balliimbic, near Dundee, Mrs Amelia 
Gardyne, relict of the late John Kirkaldy, Esq. 

I. 7. At Duccleuch Place, William Braidwood, 
Esq. aged 70. 

— At 6, London Street, Mr Henry Greig, sen. 

II. At Grieme's Hall, Orkney, David Petrie, 
Esq. in his 79th year. 

— At 10, Manor Place, Mrs Jean Pitcairn, 
wife of James Laidlaw, Esq. W'.S. 

15. At Newton. James I’rottcr, Esq aged fiO. 

— At 6, Union Street, Mr John Walton, from 
the county of Durham. 

16. At Portobello, William Henderson, E^q. 
late of Lawton. 

At Glasgow, LieuL-Gcncral David Shank, a 
native of that city. 

— At Woll, Gilbert Scott, Esq. youngest son of 
the late Charles Scott. Esq. of Woll. 

17. At Ladykiik House, William Robertson, 
Esq. of Laclykirk. 

At Stoncy Bank, Miss Anne Ramsay, se- 
cond daughter of the late Captain David Ilunisay, 
R N. 

1*'. At Muckhart Manse, aged 89, the Rev. 
Andrew Gibson. 

— At DanfiT, aged 84, William Rcitl, Esq. fur 
many years town-clerk of that bitrfh, and late 
agent there for the Bank of boot land. 

— At Bclhavcn, the Rev. Archibald Singers, 
minister of Fala. 

19. At Interlachen, in Swilxerland, Potruk 
Clark, Esq. of Elmbank. 

— At Shugborough, StafTordshire, Captain the 
Hon. William Anson, C.U., R.N., fourth son of 
the late Lord Viscount Anson. 

— At Broughton Hall, James Donaldson, F.mi. 

20. At Little Chelsea, Sir W. A. Drown, Bart. 
Lieut.- Colonel In his Majesty’s 101 st regiment of 
foot. 


90. At Drown .Square, Thomas Duncan, Esq. 
inanufaeturer. Paisley. 

— At 73. George Street, the infant s.m of James 
Syme, Esq. 

91. At Dowanhill. Alexander, only son of John 
Murray, Esq. of Livilands. 

— At Greenlaw lloufc, in his Kith year, .Sir 
Alexander Gordon of Cuivennan, Knight, sheriff 
of the county, and colonel of the Ivircudbriglit- 
shire local militia. 

— At 92, Elm Bow, Mrs Agnes Robertson, wife 
of Thomas Thomson, Em] lute C'omptroller of 
his Majesty’s Customs at Perth. 

— At Le Mans, the Right Hon. the Earl of Be- 
verley, ill his 81bt year. 

— At Itothhay, Mr John Crombie, senior, dyer 
in Edinhiirgh. 

— ^119, Coates Creseent , Miss .Tanet Watson, 
(hiughterof the late. Fun ics Watsuii, Esq. of Sauch- 
toii. 

91. At 2, Baxter Pl.ice, Mrs Jane Walker, wife 
of Janies Thomson, E<hii. late iiiereliant, Leith. 

— At Dumfries. T>r Benjamin Bartlett Bucha- 
nan, M.I). 

a:.». At Kilfeaclc. county Tipperary, Denis Scul- 
ly, Esq. harristcr at law', auihor of the celebrated 
I'reatiM* on llic I’enal Law of It eland. 

16. Atlrvinc, Mib Julia Monlgoincrie, widow 
of James Montgomerie, F^q. oi Kiioekewart. 

— At Edinbiirgh, the llighi lion. Lady Char- 
lotte Lf.slie. 

98. Ai 6, Manor Place, Alice, eUIe-t daughter of 
the late Rev. Dav iil W'.utichope, ri elor ofW Arkioii. 

Go. At Eilinbiirgli, Mrs Emma Monteith, wife 
of Alrx.mdcr E.'irl MontcMtli, Esq. advocate. 

.'ll. At 1!l, Norliiumlurl.iml Stif'et. Miss Tsobci 
Gray, daughter of the late \\ illzain Gray, Fsq. of 
New holm, aged h.>. 

— At .■>, Si endow Place, George Brunton, E-q. 

— At 51, South Bridge, Mrs M.irgnret M‘l>o- 
wall. 

— At 17» George Street, Mi's Catherine IJIlie. 

Nor. 1. At Edinburgh, Mr William Lindsay, 
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— At Wentworth Home. Voilf-lure, in her 
13d year, the Yiseouiile.s MiKor. Her l.idvship 
wa.s I'liarlolte, daughter ol Tlioma*-, firvt Lord 
Dni.dab, father ol the ]iie»ent I oTd iMindas. 

L/z/e/y, At .75, t,)ueen Siieet, William Walker, 
K-q. .so’n of tlic late Joliii W.dker, mini.stei of 
Tratpiair. 

— At sea, *)n Ins jra'^age to Britain, W illi.itn 
CoiliUb Uruiiton, Ek| eldest son ol the late ('oIoik 1 
Brunton, niilitiiry Auditor General at Madras. 

— At Ctyloi), Edweard tnuli, brother of the 
Earl of Ayle‘-foid. 

•—At Bnglilon, I.ieiit. Colonel Philip Ckiike, 
late of the grenadier guardt. 
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Amherst, 572 
Anderson, 861 
Anson, 996 
Angus, 572 
Archibald, 572 
Armstrong, 861 
Artindell, 572 
AtlioJJ (Duke of), 
H62 

Aiicliterlony, 573 
Barrymore, 571 
Bath ( March jon- 
ess) 571 

Bcutson, 861,996 
Bell, 573, 995 
Beniiet, 513, 574 
Beverley (Earl of) 
996 

Blackburn, 862 
Blair, 574, 862 
B Jan tyre (f-ord), 
861 

Borthwick, 861 
Boston, 572 
Braid wood, 906 
Brand, 572 
Brewster, 573 
Bridges, 573, 861 
Brodie, 861 
Brooks, 572 
Brown, 572, 573.ib. 

861, 995, ib. 996 
Broughton, 995 
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Brunt on, 906 
Bryan, 573 
Buchanan, 996 
Bulmer, 862 
Burnett, 573 
Burns, 572, 995 
Butler, 862 
Byres, 862 
Cairncross, 572 
(Caldwell, 574 
Callender, 861 
Calvert, 574 
Campbell, 573. 
571, ib. 861, ib. 
862, 995, ib. 
Carrington, 862 
Carrutliers, 574 
Cassie, 574 
Chambers, 572 
Ctiesliire, 862 
Ciiisliolm, 574 
('lurk, 572, 996, ib. 
Cockbiirn, 572 
Congaltoii, 572 
Corbet, 573 
Cornfoot, 574 
Craig, 861, 996 
Crcelman, 574 
Crombic, 996 
Cubitt, 574 
Culberr, 573 
Ciiinmiiig, 572, ib. 
862 

Cunningham, 574, 
861, 862, ib.995 
Dale, 995 
Dalgleish, 571 
Davidson, 573^995 
Deans, 996 
Dempster, 573 
Dewar, 572, 86 1 
Dick, 574 
Dickie, 861 
Dickson, 572, 574, 
861, 862 
Dirom, 995 
Dohie, 573 
Donaldson, 573, 
996 

Douglas, 572, 574, 
862 

Dow, 862 
Dudgeon, 996 
Dutf, 572 
Duncan, 572, 574, 
ib. 995. 996 
EdiTionstune, 571 
Egerton, 861 
Elder, 661 
Fearne, 861 
Fergus, 862 
Ferguson, 571 
Finch, 995, 996 
Findlay, 861 
Fitzpatrick, 5*7 ’ 
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ricming, 572, 862, 
ill. 

Foote, 572 
Forbes, 574, 862, 
995 

Forrest, 861. 862 
Fortune, 861 
Fraser, 861 
Gardner, 861 
Gardyne, 996 
Geddes, 861 
Gibson, 996 
Gilchrist, 861, 996 
Gillies, 572 
Gillespie, 995 
Gladstone, 574 
Glen, 861 
Gordon, 996 
Gourlay, 995 
Graham, 997 
Grant, 995, ib. 
Gray, 862, ib. 996 
Greenhill, 861 
Gregory, 574, 861 
Greig, 996 
Greville, 571 
Gulland, 573 
Guthrie, 861 
Haig, 852 
Hamilton, 573, 574, 
995 

Harcourt (Earl,) 
573 

Hurley, 573 
ITuy, 572 
lluzjitt, 862 
Henderson, 573, ib. 

995, 996 
Hill, 573. 802 
Hogg, 57.3, 801 
Horne, 574 
ITorsford, 573 
Hope, 572 
Hume, 572 
Hunter, 574, 862 
Hurrhison, 861, 
862 

Hutton, 862 
Inglis, 573, ib. 574, 
Irvine, '671 
Irving, 574 
James, 573, 
Johnston, 861 
Keir. 573 
Kermsck, 861 
Kerr, 861, ib. 

Kidd, 862 
Kictston, 572 
Knox, 572 
Laing, 671, 573 


Lambe, 861 
Lander, 573 
Landals, 995 
Lane, 574 
Lang, 861 
I^avr, 573 
Lawrie, ib. 
Lawson, 571 
Lees, 661 
Leslie, 996 
Liddell, 862 
Lillie, 996 
Lindsay, 996 
Linning, 573 
Lockhart, 861 
Logan, 861 
Lorimer, 995 
Love, 572 
Liimsdaitie, 571 
Lumsden, 573 
Lyon, 573, 862 
M^leari, 995 
M'Culloch, 572, 
573 

M‘Diarmid, 573 
McDonald, 861, 995 
Mucdowall, 862 
IVFGeorge, 573 
M^Gillewie, 573 
M' Gregor, 573 
Macintoslu572,B0l 
Maekay, 574 
JVJuekeiizie, 573, 
862, ib. 

]il *Laren, 995 
JilLean, 572, 861, 
lb. 862, 995, ib. 
IM'Leod, 861 
MNub, 572 
M ‘Neil I, 573 
JlFUitehie, 573 
Maitland, 997 
Majendie, 574 
Malcolm, 571 
Malmesbury 
(Countess,) 862 
Marjoribanks, 862 
M earns, 862 
Meudowbaiik, 574 
Milne, 861 
Milton (Viscoun- 
tess,) 996 
Mitchell, 571, ib. 
573. 862 

Miller, 572, 573, 
861, ib. 

Moffat, 573, 995 
Moir, 572, 861 
Montgomery, 996 
Monteitb, 996 


IMood, 572 
Morebead, 572 
Morton, 574 
Morrison, 573, 574 
Munro, 572, 995 
Mundell, 574 
Muir, 861, 995 
MuiTay,572,ib. 573, 
ib. 574, 861. 996 
Nairne (Lord,) 574 
Nisbett, 572 
Nuttall, B61 
Ochiltree, 572 
0*Donel, 574 
Ogilvy, 572, 574 
Oliphant, 573 
Orme, 572 
Paget, 995 
Paston, 861 
Paterson, 571, 862 
Penn, 574 
Pepys, 573 
Perkins, 861 
I'etrie, 996 
Pitcairn, 996 
Pole, 862 
l*ott, 573 
Prescott, 571 
Primrose, 572, 573 
Uae, .073 

llamsay. 573, 574, 
996 

Ilaiiken, 572 
liattray, 862 
Raymond, 573 
Reocli, 57.‘j 
Reeve, 862 
Reid, 572, ib. 802, 
996 

Renton, 996 
llicburdson, 995 
Robertson, 571, 
583, ib. 584, 861, 
ib. ib. ib. 996, ib. 
Robinson, 862 
Rochfort (Earl), 
802 

Ross, 574 
Rowlands. 86 1 , 862 
Russell, 872 
Sandhurst, 861 
Scales, 573 
Scott, 572, ib. 573, 
ib. 996 
Scully, 996 
Sliank, 996 
Shanks, 573 
Shickle, 574 
Simpson, 572, 573 
Sinclair, 995, ib. 


Singers, 

Sillar, 571 ^ 
Skene, 862 
Skinner, 573 
Skipsey, 572 
Small, 995 
Sommerville, 572 
Speirs, 573 
Spottiswoode, 573 
Stedman, 573 
Steele, 574 
Stein, 861 
Stephens, 861 
Stewart, 572, ib. ib. 

574, ib. 

Stirling, 574 
Stoddurt, 574 
Stracliun, 862 
Stuart, 571, 572, 
995, 996 
Swarsbrick, 862 
Syme, 996 
Taylor, 572 
Teesdalc, f)95 
Teller, 573 
Thomson, 571, 572, 
ib. 573, ib. 862, 
995 

Thurlow, 862 
'I’rotrer, 862, 995 
Turiihull, 861 
Tvvcfdie, SOI 
Cm fill ray, 573 
I'liiuike, 096 
lire, 572 
Variduimnc, 574 
Vugan. 573 
Waddel, .574, 861 
Waldoii, de, 095 
Wfilker, 996, ih. 
Wallace, 572, 571 
Walron, 996 
AVarde, 57,3 
Waters, 57.3 
Watson, 574, 996 
AVimchope, 996 
Weir, 573 
AVcllesley, 861 
Welsh, 573 
White, 574 
Wight, 574 
Wilkie, 572 
AVilkinson, 861 
Williamson, 862 
Wilson, 571, 573, 
862 

AVitherstone, 571 
Wood, 574 
Wright, 572 
Young, 861, 995 


KuiNBimoii : 

PnrNTED BY BALLANTVNK ANlJ COlwrANY, 
PAri.'R WORK, VAKONOATK. 








